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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineebs, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  October  20, 1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  infornaation  the  following 
report  apon  the  duties  and  operations  in  the  Engineer  Department  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 

OFFICERS  of  the  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  number  of  officers  holding  commissions  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
IlDited  States  Army,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  105  on  the  active 
list,  and  5  on  the  retired  list ;  the  latter,  however,  under  the  law  of 
January  21, 1870,  not  being  available  for  duty.  In  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  corps  by  law,  and  its  organization,  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  scientists  and  assistant  engineers  has  been  necessary. 

Since  my  last  report  the  corps  has  lost  by  death  and  retirement  three 
officers,  namely :  First  Lieut.  Eugene  A.  WoodruflP,  who  died  at  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  September  30,  1873,  of  the  yellow  fever,  contracted 
while  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  during  the  epidemic  of 
that  year;  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Delafield,  late  Chief  of  Engineers, 
(retired,)  who  died  in  Washington  November  5,  1873;  and  Colonel 
C^eorge  W.  Cullum,  who  was  retired,  January  13,  1874. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1874,  the  officers  were  distributed  to  duties  as 
follows : 

On  duty,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  iuclnding  the  chief .' 4 

On  dntT,  projection  and  conHtrnction  of  fortifications 8 

On  datj,  construction  of  fortifications  and  light-house  duty 2 

On  duty,  construction  of  fortitications  and  river  and  harbor  works,  and  surveys  for 

wme 28 

On  daty,  construction  of  fortifications  and  river  and  harbor  works,  and  light-house 

duty,  and  surveys  for  same 4 

On  dutjf  construction  of  river  and  harbor  works,  and  surveys  for  same 15 

On  duty,  construction  of  river  and  harbor  works,  and  light-house  duty,  and  sur- 
veys for  same 5 

On  dnty,  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes 6 

On  dnty,  explorations  of  country  west  of  one  hundredth  meridian 3 

On  dnty,  with  battalion  of  engineers 10 

On  dnty,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  District  of  Columbia 1 

Detached,  on  duty  with  the  General  of  the  Army,  generals  commanding  divisions, 
departments,  light- house  establishments,  Military  Academy,  survey  of  northern 
boundary  Hue  noder  Department  of  State,  superintendent  of  the  United  States 

Naval  ObeervatoiTi  and  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia . .  24 

Beoent  gradaates  of  the  Military  Academy  on  leave  of  absence 1 

Total 105 

The  officers  detached  were  on  duty  as  follows : 

CoL  I.  C.  Woodruff,  engineer  third  light-house  district 1 

tMat,  Col.  WiUUm  F.  Raynolds,  engineer  fourth  light-house  district 1 
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Lieat.  Col.  R.  S.  Williamson,  engineer  twelfth  light-house  district 

Ms\j.  O.  M.  Poe,  on  staff  of  the  General  of  the  Army 

Mty .  H.  M.  Robert,  engineer  eleventh  light-house  district 

Maj.  F.  Harwood,  engineer  fifth  and  sixth  light-house  districts 

Miy .  P.  C.  Hains,  engineer-secretary  to  the  Light- House  Board 

Mj^.  G.  L.  Gillespie,  on  staff  of  Lientenant-Geueral  commanding  military  division  of 
the  Missouri 

Capt.  Asa  H.  Holgate,  on  staff  of  commanding  general  Department  of  Texas 

Capt.  William  Ludlow,  on  staff  of  commanding  general  Department  of  Dakota. .. 

Capt.  William  S.Stanton,  on  staff  of  commanding  general  Department  of  Platte.. 

First  Lieut.  E.  H.  Ruffner,  on  staff  of  commanding  general  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri   

First  Lieut.  J.  G.  D.  Knight,  on  staff  of  major-general  commanding  Military  Divis- 
ion of  the  Pacific 

First  Lieut.  R.  L.  Hoxie,  chief  engineer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  hoard  of  commissioners 

Capts.  William  J.  Twining,  J.  F.  Gregory,  and  First  Lieut.  F.  V.  Greene,  on  duty 
under  Department  of  State,  upon  joint  commission  for  the  survey  of  the  bound- 
ary line  aJong  the  forty-ninth  parallel 3 

Capt.  C.  W.  Raymond,  First  Lieuts.  E.  W.  Bass,  and  S.  E.  Tillman,  on  duty  under 
the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  iii  connection  with 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus 3 

Capts.  A.  M.  Miller,  T.  H.  Handbury,  First  Lieut.  J.  C.  Mallery,  and  Second 
Lieut.  C.  F,  Palfrey,  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy 4 

Total 24 

The  following  principal  civil  engineers  and  geologists  were  employed 
on  the  30th  of  June : 

General  J.  H.  Wilson,  member  of  board  of  engineers  upon  improvement  of  the  De« 
Moines  and  Rock  Island  Rapids,  and  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River;  Clarence  King, 
seologist,  in  charge  of  geological  exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel ;  and  S.  Thayer 
Abert,  in  charge  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  on  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

SEA-COAST    AND    LAKE-FRONTIER    DEFENSES. 

The  progress  during  the  past  year,  of  the  works  for  the  defense  of  our 
harbors  from  naval  attacks,  has  been  satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  works 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbors  of  our  principal  cities,  are  approaching 
completion. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  my  previous  annual  reports,  the  class  of 
works  now  in  progress  are  mainly  earthen  barbette  and  mortar  batteries, 
having  great  thickness  and  height  of  parapets,  and  thorough  protec- 
tion from  enfilade  and  reverse  fires,  by  massive  traverses  and  parados. 
The  barbette-batteries  for  guns  are  being  arranged  for  the  new  ordnance- 
carriage  of  increased  height,  but  will  also  be  available  for  the  depress- 
ing-carriage when  that  shall  have  been  provided. 

Every  step  taken  in  the  location,  construction,  or  modification  of  our 
sea-coast  defenses  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  conclusions  and 
principles  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  engineers  in  1869,  which  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  General  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Executive,  and  which  have  repeatedly  commended  themselves 
to  the  intelligence  of  Congress. 

In  comparison  with  the  large  number  of  harbors  and  anchorages 
along  our  coasts,  but  a  limited  number  are  being  fortified,  and  appro- 
priations are  asked  only  for  those  having  suflicient  depth  of  water  to 
admit  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  in  iron-clad  vessels  carrying  the  pow- 
erful rifled  modern  armaments,  and  where  interests  covering  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  sacrificed  by  a  successful  invasion. 

But  a  small  number  of  our  works  are  what  could  be  called  new ;  that 
is,  planned  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for  resisting 
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the  modern  heavy  ordnance.  Nearly  all  have  been  handed  down  from 
former  periods,  when  small  guns  and  wooden  ships  only  were  to  be 
contended  with,  and  the  present  operations  at  these  works  consist  in 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  earthen  portions  to  resist  the  heavy 
rifled  shot. 

The  eathem  parts  of  modern  fortifications  have  assumed  such  exten- 
sive proportions  that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  thrown  up  and 
constructed  in  short  and  limited  periods,  while  the  guns  and  armaments 
are  of  so  great  dimensions,  and  so  massive,  that  special  machinery, 
skilled  labor,  and  considerable  time  are  required  to  place  them  in  posi- 
tion. 

Unlike  the  armaments  used  in  them,  no  two  sea-coast  works  are  of 
the  same  model,  plan,  or  tra<:^.  Every  work  is  a  special  one,  which 
must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site,  of  the  harbor,  the  chan- 
nel-ways, and  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  defense.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  plan  for  each  site  requires  careful  surveys,  investigation, 
and  study ;  and  the  time  required  for  construction  renders  it  now  im- 
perative that  our  sea-coast  works  should  be  planned  and  built  before 
the  sudden  and  decisive  wars  of  modern  times  are  either  imminent,  or 
actually  in  progress. 

The  appropriations  for  mortar-batteries  have  been  judiciously  dis- 
tributed for  tiie  erection  of  these  valuable  auxiliaries  against  ironclads 
in  five  of  our  principal  harbors,  and  a  further  appropriation  is  asked  for 
their  continuance. 

The  trials  with  torpedoes,  which  have  been  in  progress  at  Willet's 
Point  for  some  years  past,  have  developed  a  practical  and  efficient  sys- 
tem for  the  location  and  operation  of  this  most  valuable  obstruction  to 
the  entrances  df  our  harbors,  giving  us  a  means  whereby  we  can  hold 
the  enemy's  vessels  under  the  fire  of  our  guns,  and  prevent  their  run- 
ning past  our  batteries. 

The  system  is  described  more  in  detail  in  the  body  of  this  report,  and 
consists,  as  all  systems  for  the  defense  of  harbors  should,  of  stationary 
torpedoes,  both  ground  and  buoyant,  exploded  either  by  the  medium  of 
the  contact  of  the  vessel  or  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  Moving 
torpedoes,  alone,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  barring  the  entrances  to 
harbors.  To  operate  this  class  of  torpedo  they  must  either  be  seen,  or  the 
enemy  must  be  in  view,  and  so,  just  in  those  periods  of  fogs  or  darkness 
when  a  daring  commander  would  seek  to  penetrate  a  harbor,  this  class 
of  torpedo  would  be  of  no  avail  against  him. 

To  continue  the  purchase  and  storing  of  such  portions  of  our  torpedo 
apparatus  as  could  not,  in  event  of  war,  be  speedily  obtained,  the  sum  of 
1150,000  is  asked. 

No  plans  of  iron  shields  for  casemated  defenses  have  as  yet  been  per- 
fected. In  several  of  our  important  harbors  this  class  of  works  will  be 
needed,  but  the  cost  of  such  structures  renders  it  important  that  they 
should  be  designed  only  for  the  most  powerful  rifled  ordnance  practi- 
cable. And  until  this  class  of  guns,  with  their  carriages,  shall  have 
been  determined  upon  by.  the  proper  Department,  the  plans  must  be 
delayed. 

The  progress  made  and  anticipated  upon  the  several  works  on  the 
coasts  is  given  in  detail  in  the  following  portions  of  the  report.  The 
estimates  submitted,  based  upon  the  estimates  of  the  several  officers 
in  charge,  which  have  been  carefully  revised,  present  those  amounts 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Department,  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion, continuance,  or  commencement  of  projects  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 
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FORTIFICATIONS. 

Fort  Waynej  Michigan^  in  charge  of  Maj.  F.  Harwoodj  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.— This  work  was  in  good  condition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
No  operations  were  in  progress  during  the  year,  and  none  beyond  minor 
repairs  are  contemplated  during  the  present  year.  The  perishable 
equipment  and  material  on  hand  were  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the 
watchman  discharged.  No  preparations  have  been  made  or  are  in- 
tended for  any  change  in  the  armament  of  the  work. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Porter  J  Black  Bockj  near  Buffalo^  New  Yorkj  in  charge^  of  Mqj.  F. 
Harwoodj  Corps  of  Engineers, — This  work  remains  as  last  reported,  ex- 
cepting additional  adornment  of  the  grounds  by  the  city  of  Buffalo,  under 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  11, 1870.  NoUiing  has  been  done  upon 
the  fort  during  the  past  year,  and  nothing  is  proposed  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for^the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

,  Fort  Niagara  J  mouth  of  Niagara  River  ^  New  Yorkj  in  charge  of  Maj. 
John  M.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers. — This  work  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  Eiver,  commanding  its  debouch  into  Lake  Ontario. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  operations  in  progress  have  been  con- 
fined to  those  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  work 
and  materials  on  hand. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  relay  tl\e  brick,  where 
necessary,  in  the  coping  of  the  scarp- wall,  to  repair  the  slope-wall  pro- 
tection of  the  sea-wall  at  the  salient  angle  of  the  north  bastion,  and  to 
make  the  temporary  repairs  to  the  old  shore-protection  near  the  north- 
west angle. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Ontario^  mouth  of  Oswego  River,  New  York,  in  charge  of  Maj.  John 
M.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers, — ^This  work  protects  the  city  of  Oswego 
from  a  sudden  attack  or  coup  de  main,  or  the  levy  of  a  contribution  by  a 
small  force  of  an  enemy  on  shipboard.  The  work  in  progress  upon  the 
fort  is  the  replacing  of  the  old  timber-scarp  by  more  durable  materials 
and  the  modification  of  the  barbette  for  the  heavy  modern  ordnance. 
During  the  past  year  the  operations  in  progress  have  been  confined  to 
those  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  work  and 
materials  on  hand.  No  operations  are  proposed  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  other  than  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  work. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  IWo. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Montgomery,  outlet  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
lAeut  Col.  John  Newton,  Corps  of  Engineers, — This  work  occupies  an  im- 
portant strategic  point,  and  commands  the  entrance  to  Lake  Ghamplain 
from  Richelieu,  or  Saint  John  River. 

No  operations  were  carried  on  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Projects 
for  the  modification  of  this  work  to  suit  it«  armament  to  heavy  guns 
have  been  prepared  by  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications,  and 
should  be  carried  out. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Knox,  Bucksport,  Penobscot  River,  Maine,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  J. 
0.  DuanCy  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  no  work  other 
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ttian  that  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  property  having  been  p^rfbrmed, 
the  condition  of  this"  work  remains  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  previous. 

Mo  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
Ho  appropriation  asked  for  next  fisoal  year. 

Fort  Pophamy  Kennebec  River j  Maine^  in  charge  of  Lieut  OoL[J.  C.  JDuanCj 
Oorpg  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  no  operations  were 
carried  on,  except  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  property,  so  that 
the  condition  of  this  work  remains  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the* fiscal 
year  previous. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 
Ko  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  OorgeSj  Portland  Harbor ^  Maine^  in  charge  of  Lieut  Col,  J.  C.  Duane^ 
Corps  of  Engineers. — ^Daring  the  past  fiscal  year  the  plastering  of  the 
quarters  and  the  iron- work  for  the  balcony  of  the  gorge  were  completed. 
Stone  and  iron  work  for  the  barbette  gun-platforms  were  well  advanced. 

Ko  i4ipropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Preble^  Portland  Harbor^  Maine^  in  charge  of  Lieut  Col.  J.  (7. 
Duaney  Corps  of  Engineers. — ^During  the  past  fiscal  year  two  permanent 
platforms  in  the  redoubt,  one  in  the  north  battery,  and  one  temporary 
wooden  platform  in  the  south  battery,  were  made  ready  for  gnns^  the 
traverses  and  parapets,  exclusive  of  the  breast-height  walls  of  the  south 
battery,  were  completed,  and  the  concrete-magazine,  parados,  bomb- 
proofs,  breast-height  walls,  the  greater  part  of  the  embankments,  and 
the  roadway  of  the  north  battery  were  built. 

Amoonfe  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 |20, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 40,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  construct  all  the 
breast-height  walls  of  the  south  battery,  and  complete  six  additional 
gun-platforms. 

Fort  Scammelj  Portland  Harbor,  Maine,  in  charge  of  Lieut  Col.  J.  C. 
Duane,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past 'fiscal  year  the  concrete 
bomb-proof  covering,  three-fourths  of  the  superimposed  embankments, 
the  breast-height  walls,  and  the  long  concrete  communications  of  the 
east  and  west  bastions  were  complete.  In  the  upper  level  of  the  main 
work  nearly  all  the  slopes  of  traverses  and  parados  upon  fronts  I,  IV, 
and  Yl  were  sodded,  and  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  positions  made 
Teady  for  gun- platforms. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $30, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

Daring  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  expected  to  complete  all  but  the 
barbette  gun-platforms  of  the  east  and  west  bastions,  together  with  the 
works  in  their  rear,  and  to  construct  breast-height  walls  and  platforms 
for  three  guns  in  the  main  work. 

Battery  on  Portland  Head^  Portland  Harbor,  Maine,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  C.  Ihiane,  Corps  of  Engitieers. — This  is  a  new  work,  upon  the  most 
commanding  site  at  the  entrance  to  the  main  ship-channel  to  the  harbor, 
three  miles  below  the  city.  Operations  were  commenced  early  in  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  parapet  embankment  for  seventeen  guns  was 
mainly  filled  in,  and  four  of  the  concrete  traverse-magazines,  with  a 
greater  part  of  their  embankment,  were  built. 
Mo  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 
Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year $50,000 
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Daring  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  expected  to  complete  two  breast* 
height  walls  and  gun-platforms. 

Fort  McGlary,  Portsmouth  Harbor^  New  Hampshire^  in  cliarge  of  Lieut 
Col.  J.  0.  Duam,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  three 
temporary  wooden  platforms  for  heavy  guns,  with  a  sufficient  parapet, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  circular  battery,  were  nearly  completed.  Other- 
wise the  condition  of  the  work  remains  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the 
last  annual  report. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Constitution^  Portsmouth  Harbor^  New  Hampshire^  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  C,  Duanej  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year 
a  temporary  position  was  prepared  for  one  heavy  gun  in  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  old  fort,  and  the  platform  partially  laid. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  <he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Battery  on  Oerrishh  Island,  Portsmouth  Harbor^  New  Hampshire,  in 
charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Duane,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past 
fiscal  year  the  parapet  was  raised  nearly  to  its  full  height,  and  rock  ex- 
cavations for  a  part  of  the  roadway  in  rear  of  the  terrepleins  and  for 
two  of  the  six  traverse-magazines  were  completed. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 / .    $15, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 35, 000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  prepare  the  founda- 
'  tions  for  all  the  traverse-magazines  and  to  build  three  of  them. 

Battery  on  Jerry^s  Point,  Portsmouth  Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  in  charge 
of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Duane,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  two-thirds  of  the  parapet-embankment  has  been  raised  to  its  full 
height,  and  the  earth  and  rock  excavations  for  the  foundations  of  all 
the  traverse-magazines  completed. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $15, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 35,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  expected  to  complete  the  concrete 
work  of  all  the  magazines  and  breast-height  walls,  and  make  ready  all 
the  positions  for  gun-platforms. 

Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  Ma;Ssachusetts,  in  charge  of  Col.  Henry 
W.  Benham,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fisc^  year  operations 
in  bastion  A  consisted  in  the  completion  of  the  five  new  15-inch  gun- 
platforms  and  their  breast-height  walls,, the  completion  of  the  masonry 
-of  the  two  traverse-magazines  with  the  connecting-parados  arch,  and 
the  necessary  doorways,  staircases,  &c. ;  about  one-half  of  the  earth- 
cover  has  been  put  in  plac^,  and  the  new  sand-parapet  essentially  com- 
pleted from  the  salient  of  bastion  A  to  include  three-quartersof  the  curtain 
front  I.  In  bastion  B,  two  of  the  four  new  15-inch  gun-platforms  have 
been  completed,  and  a  third  finished  except  the  setting  of  the  pintle 
and  the  traverse  rails.  In  the  parade  of  this  bastion  the  foundations 
of  the  new  arch-piers  have  been  completed.  In  bastion  E,  the  parados 
arch  has  been  built,  connecting  the  two  traverse-magazines,  with 
entrances,  drains,  &c.,  and  from  each  extremity  an  arched  covered  stair- 
way has  been  constructed  leading  to  the  flank  casemates.  An  inclined 
way,  (with  stationary  engine,)  from  the  wharf  to  the  teireplein  of  this 
bastion,  has  been  built,  to  aid  in  the  moving  of  material.  In  the  demi- 
lune, of  the  five  new  gun-platforms,  one  is  ready  for  its  armament  and 
two  others  are  ready  except  iron-work.    The  breast-height  wall  for  the 
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whole  battery  has  been  built,  and  considerable  progress  made  with  the 
new  sand-parapet. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  endiDg  June  30,  1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year $50,000 

Battery  at  Long  Island  Head^  Boston  Harbor^  Massachusetts^  in  charge 
of  Col.  Henry  W,  Benham^  Corps  of  Engineers, — During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  funds,  work  was  confined  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  and  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  center  pintle 
15-iuch  gun-platform  at  the  east  salient  of  the  battery,  as  also  o^  the 
masonry  of  the  adjacent  magazine  and  parados,  excepting  the  doorways 
connecting  with  the  batteries  and  covered  way. 

Amoant  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875 $40, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

Fort  Winthropj  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts^  in  charge  of  Col.  Henry 
W.  Benham^  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  fourteen 
front-pintle  plattornis,  with  their  breast-height  walls,  in  the  east  and 
south  batteries,  were  finished;  two  others,  with  their  breast-height  walls, 
were  completed,  except  iron-work,  and  four  more  finished  except  iron- 
work and  about  half  of  the  breast-height  wall,  thus  completing  the 
platforms  for  forty  four  15-inch  guns  upon  these  works.  The  new  sand- 
parapet  of  the  east  battery  was  also  completed,  and  much  of  the  exca- 
vation necessary  tor  that  of  the  south  battery  was  executed.  Two  new 
traverse- magazines  in  the  south  battery  were  entirely  finished,  and  a 
third  advanced  to  the  completion  ot  its  masonry  and  about  one-half  of 
it«  earth  cover. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year $50,000 

Fort  Independence,  Boston  Harbor,  Massaxihusetts,  in  charge  of  CoL 
Henry  W.  Benham,  Corps  of  Engifieers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year 
one  new  ISiuch  platform  for  the  enceinte,  and  the  iron-work  of  four- 
teen others  were  completed,  thus  finishing,  ready  for  armament,  the 
whole  of  the  new  barbette-battery.  The  new  sand-parapet,  the  traverse- 
magazines,  and  parados  of  fronts  I  and  II,  and  the  two  traverse-maga- 
zines on  front  III,  were  completed,  as  also  the  excavations  for  the  sand- 
parapet.  In  the  east  exterior  battery,  the  most  eastern  gun-platform, 
with  its  breast-height  and  sustaining  walls,  was  completed  as  to  its  ma- 
sonry. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year $45,000 

Fort  at  Clark's  Point,  New  Bedford  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  in  chuLrge  of 
Uaj,  0.  K.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers. — Nothing  was  done  at  this 
work  daring  the  past  fiscal  year,  except  some  needed  repairs  to  the 
buildings  to  protect  them  from  decay. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Phosnix,  New  Bedford  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  in  charge  of  Maf. 
0.  K.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers. — 'So  work  was  done  daring  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Adams,  Newport  Harbor,  Rhode  Island,  in  charge  of  Maj.  O.  K. 
Warren,  Carps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  concretie 
of  six  magazine-traverses,  with  their  partitions,  was'  completed.  The 
parapet,  in  front  of  a  space  to  contain  fourteen  guns,  was  carried  up  to 
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give  a  breast-height  of  seven  feet,  and  the  terreplein  graded.  A  new- 
wharf,  convenient  to  the  work,  and  in  quiet  water,  was  constructed  as 
far  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  available,  and  a  substantial  roadway 
made  to  connect  it  with  the  battery  by  means  of  rails  and  cars,  as  well^ 
as  by  ordinary  vehicles.  A  large  culvert,  suitable  for  electric  cables^ 
was  constructed  under  the  terreplein  and  parapet,  and  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  drainage  completed. 

The  appropriation  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  con- 
templates the  completion  of  the  emplacements  for  six  more  heavy  guns, 
building  one  set  of  quarters,  and  repairs  to  the  present  quarters,  to  the 
main  work,  and  to  the  permanent  or  north  wharf. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875 $20,  OOO 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 30,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  emplace- 
ment's for  four  heavy  guns,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  platforms 
and  breast-height  wall  of  two  more  guns. 

Dumpling's  Battery^  Canonicut  Island^  Rhode  Inland^  in  charge  of  Maj. 
O.  K.  Warren^  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  work  has  been  done  at  this  site 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  no  appropriation  having  been  made  for  the 
work. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  this  battery  for  heavy  guns  on  the  site  of 
the  ruins  of  an  old  casemated  t^wer,  built  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century  on  Canonicut  Island,  opposite  Fort  Adams. 

No  appro)  rlation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Defenses  of  Dutch  Island,  western  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode 
Island,  in  cliarge  of  Maj.  0.  K,  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers, — During  the 
past  fiscal  year  four  magazine-traverses  have  been  covered  in  with  sand 
and  properly  sodded.  The  parapet  for  a  breast-height  of  seven  feet,  con- 
necting them,  has  been  completed.  A  scarcity  of  water  compelled  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir  to  store  surface  rain-water,  one  large  common 
well,  and  a  drilled  well  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  which  penetrates 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  Brick  drains  with  suit- 
able man-holes  and  gratings  have  been  nearly  completed.  Necessary  re- 
pairs to  tools,  boats,  carts,  cars,  railroad  track,  and  roads  were  made.  The 
rubbish,  stone,  &c.,  in  rear  of  the  new  battery  were  removed,  and  the  place 
plowed  and  sowed  in  grass.  Large  quantities  of  bowlders  were  depos- 
ited on  the  northwest  shore  to  check  further  inroads  of  the  waves.  A 
survey  was  made  showing  changes  in  shore-lines  since  survey  of  1862, 
and  a  complete  set  of  records  of  Dutch  Island  was  compiled,  extending 
from  the  first  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  United  States  for  military 
purposes,  in  1863,  down  to  date. 

The  appropriation  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  con- 
templates the  completion  of  emplacements  for  four  more  heavy  guns, 
the  building  of  two  needed  storehouses,  and  the  construction  of  a  road 
around  the  island. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875, $*20, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year ^ 40,000 

During  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  platforms 
and  breast-height  walls  for  four  heavy  guns,  and  raise  the  parapet  eleven 
feet  above  the  terreplein. 

Fort  Trumbull,  New  London  Harbor,  Connecticut,  in  charge  of  Maj.  O. 
K.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers. — Nothing  has  been  done  here  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  except  some  minor  repairs.    It  is  designed  to  mod- 
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ify  the  exterior  batteries  so  as  to  mount  heavy  guns.  It  is  desirable^ 
aLso,  to  alter  the  pintles  and  chassis  of  the  main  work,  so  as  to  admit  ot 
mounting  10  inch  and  equivalent  rifle  eannon. 

AmoQDt  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875 $25, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 40, 000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  prepare  for  the  bat- 
tery of  heavy  guns. 

Fort  OriswoMj  Netc  London  Harhor^  Connecticut^  in  charge  of  Maj.  G. 
K.  Warren^  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  work  has  been  done  here  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  It  is  designed  to  modify  this  battery  so  as  to  mount 
15-inch  guns  or  equivalent  rifle  cannon. 

Ko  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Halej  New  Haven  Harbor j  Connecticut^  in  charge  of  Maj.  0.  K 
Warrenj  Corps  of  JEr^ineers. — No  work  has  been  done  here  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  jetty  which  was  begun  the  year  before  at  right 
angles,  nearly,  with  the  shore,  made  of  stone  taken  from  Luddington 
Bock,  was  designed  to  cause  the  beach  material  to  close  the  breach  in 
the  ditch  of  the  fort.  This  it  accomplished  during  the  past  winter,  j  The 
fort  is  abandoned. 

Ko  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Schuyler,  East  River,  New  York,  in  charge  of  Maj.  H.  L.  Ahhoty 
Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year,  in  the  main  work,  north 
front,  the  earthen  parapet  has  been  embanked  and  exterior  slope  sod- 
ded ;  two  center-pintle  platforms  for  15-inch  guns  have  been  laid  ;  trav- 
erse-magazine No.  1  has  been  completed,  and  sodded,  except  the  portion 
extending  over  parapet^  traverse-magazine  No.  2  has  been  built,  cov- 
ered with  mastic,  and  partly  covered  with  sand ;  a  small  part  of  breast- 
height  wall  has  been  built. 

On  the  northeast  front,  the  parade- wall  has  been  finished,  and  coping  of 
scarp-wall  set ;  the  unfinished  pier  completed  ;  the  casemate  arches 
have  been  covered  with  mastic,  and  partly  with  sand ;  all  the  valley- 
drains  have  been  made ;  traverse-magazine  built  and  partly  covered 
with  mastic. 

On  thesoutheast  front,  theabutment  pierhas  been  completed,  two  other 
piers  built,  and  the  third  raised  to  the  sixth  course.  Two  stone  arches 
have  been  turned ;  the  brick  arches  in  east  angle  and  one  casemate-arch 
have  been  built,  and  a  second  commenced.  The  old  parade- wall,  stone 
parapet,  and  gun-platforms  have  been  removed ;  the  scarp-wall  has  been 
nearly  prepfired  for  the  coping,  all  of  which  has  been  cut.  Stone,  brick, 
and  concrete-stone  for  completing  the  front  have  been  purchased. 

In  the  ten-gun  battery,  the  parapet,  traverses,  epaulment,  and  parados 
in  rear  of  two  west  guns  have  been  graded  and  sodded,  and  the  maga- 
zine doors  prepared.  About  one-half  the  parapet  has  been  built;  a 
short  section  of  sea-wall,  serving  for  the  protection  of  the  west  angle, 
has  been  begun. 

The  wharf  has  been  thoroughly  re- covered  with  plank,  and  a  drop 
added. 

Amoant  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $25,  OOO 

Appropriation  asked  fornext  fiscal  year 50,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  devote  all  available 
fimds,  after  putting  the  ten-gun  battery  in  a  fit  condition  to  await  com- 
pletion hereafter,  to  the  main  work.  One  front  pintle-platform  for 
IS-incb  gun  in  the  west  angle  of  the  north  front  will  be  laid,  and 
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breast-height  walls  in  front  of  it,  and  of  the  two  center-pintle  platforms 
for  15-iuch  guns  already'  laid,  will  be  completed.  As  far  as  practica- 
ble, the  appropriation  will  be  expended  with  a  view  to  putting  the 
barbette  tier  into  a  condition  for  immediate  service. 

Fort  at  Willefs  Pointy  eastern  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor^  in  charge 
of  Major  H,  L.  Abboty  Corps  of  Engineers. — Daring  the  past  fiscal  year, 
in  the  west  battery,  concrete  foundations  have  been  laid  for  one  16  inch 
front  pintle  gun-platform,  and  the  sea-wall  has  been  completed. 

In  the  middle  battery,  about  3,000  cubic  yards  of  earth-filling  in  para- 
pet and  about  1,000  superficial  yards  of  sodding  of  exterior  slopes  have 
been  completed.  Concrete  foundations  have  been  laid  for  four  15-inch 
front-pintle  gun-platforms  and  for  two  15-inch  center-pintle  gun  plat- 
forms. Two  of  the  four  15-inch  front-pintle  gun-platforms  are  nearly- 
ready  for  mounting  the  guns.  The  sea-wall  has  been  completed.  Four 
concrete  storage-casemates  for  torpedo  cables  in  rear  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  battery  and  the  extension  of  underground  passage- way  have 
been  completed. 

In  the  east  battery,  about  6,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been  placed 
in  the  parapet.  One  traverse-magazine  has  been  built  and  covered 
with  earth  to  grade,  and  two  others  have  been  covered  with  earth  in 
part.  The  mortar  battery  has  been  completed,  and  platforms  are  nearly 
ready  for  mounting  the  four  13-inch  mortars  on  hand. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  construction  of  storage-casemates,  and 
to  prepare  platforms  for  three  15-inch  guns  and  for  the  four  13-inch  mor- 
tars, and  also  to  |)repare  the  torpedo-casemate  as  planned  by  the  board 
of  engineers  and  duly  approved. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1 875 $30, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50, 000 

Fort  ColumbuSy  Oovernor^s  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of  Lieut, 
Col.  John  NexcUyn,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  no 
work  has  been  done  except  the  replacing  of  the  floor  of  the  drawbridge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fort  with  new  plank. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
JN^o  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

New  Barbette  Battery  at  Fort  Columbus,  Governor's  Island,  New  YorJe 
Harbor,  in  charge  of  Lieut  Col.  John  Newton,  Corps  of  Engineers. — No 
work  has  been  done  here  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Ko  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year $50,000 

Castle  William,  Oovernor^s  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Newton,  Corps  of  Engineers. — Nothing  has  been  done  at  this 
work  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

South  Battery,  Oovernor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Netcton,  Corps  of  Engineers. — Nothing  has  been  done  at  this 
work  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  except  the  extension  of  the  permanent 
drain  to  the  beach. 

Fort  Wood,  Bedlo^s  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col. 
John  Newton,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  work  has 
been  confined  to  grading  and  sodding  the  magazines,  raising  the  para- 
pet, and  putting  in  drain. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Hamilton  and  additional  batteries.  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Newton,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year 
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in  battery  No.  1,  magazines  ]No8. 1, 2,  3,  aud  4,  have  been  completed  and 
sodded,  the  drains  put  in,  the  terreplein  graded  to  its  proper  level,  and 
the  parapet  raised  to  an  average  elevation  of  reference,  (18^) 

In  the  15-iuch  gun-battery  all  the  5-inch  pintles  have  been  taken  out 
and  replaced  with  6-inch  pintles. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $26, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year ^..     15,000 

Mortar  Battery  at  Fort  Hamilton^  New  York  Harbor ^  in  charge  ofLieut9 
CoL  John  Keicton^  Corps  of  Engineers, — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
main  drain  has  been  completed,  the  exterior  slopes  have  have  been 
sodded,  and  three  magazines  supplied  with  doors.  Five  wooden  plat- 
forms have  been  laid,  and  concrete  foundations  for  the  remaining  eight 
platforms  have  been  put  down. 

Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island^  New  York  Harbor^  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
CoL  Q,  A,  Oilmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the 
only  ox>erations  carried  on  at  this  work  consisted  in  replacing  the  old 
pintles  with  new  4-inch  pintles  in  the  six-barbette  gun-platforms,  Nos. 
22  to  27,  inclusive.. 

^o  operations  are  contemplated  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  casemates  of  this  work  is  to  receive  some  alterations  to  adapt 
it  to  the  requirements  of  torpedo  defense.  The  ditch  on  the  land  side 
requires  cleaning  out,  all  the  embrasure  irons  need  painting,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  masonry  of  the  work  requires  pointing.  It  has  never 
been  pointed. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

Appropriation  asked  next  fiscal  year « $7,000 

Fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins j  New  York  Harbor y  in  charge  of  Lieut  Col. 
Q.  A.  Gillmore^  Corps  of  Engineers, — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  ten 
timber  platforms,  for  the  authorized  armament  of  the  channel  front,  have 
been  laid  upon  concrete  foundations,  and  a  masonry  breast-height  wall 
for  the  t«aine  constructed ;  thirteen  wooden  ceilings  have  been  put  in 
the  second-tier  casemates,  and  seven  floors  laid,  thus  completing  the 
interior  finish  of  the  casemate  quarters  in  the  south  half  of  the  work^ 
with  the  exception  that  eleven  of  them  have  yet  to  be  glazed.  Seven 
aecond-tier  casemates  in  north  face  have  been  furred  off  with  brick.  A 
flagged  sidewalk  of  nine  feet  four  inches  wide,  with  bluestone  curb  and 
gaiter,  and  a  macadamized  road  thirteen  feet  wide,  with  suitable  cess-pools 
and  drains,  have  been  constructed  around  the  entire  parade  next  the 
parade  wall,  except  on  the  channel  front.  Oast-iron  conduct  pipes  have 
been  placed  in  the  casemate  piers  of  channel  front  to  conduct  the  water 
falling  upon  the  casemate  roofs  into  the  cisterns.  Five  solid  doors 
have  been  made  and  hung  in  service  magazines.  The  glacis  north- 
west of  the  fort  has  been  graded  and  seeded  down ;  the  earth-filling  of 
cover-face  on  channel  front  has  been  finished  with  the  exception  of  fifty 
feet  in  length  at  Ciich  end,  and  the  slope  of  the  cover-face  next  the  work 
graded  and  sodded. 

A  large  quantity  of  earth  washed  down  from  the  main  slope  between 
the  tort  and  the  north-cliff  battery,  has  been  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
dope  where  required. 

Amonnt  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875 $30,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 75,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  side-walls  of  south  sally-port  will 
be  constructed,  and  the  sally-port  paved ;  the  solid  gates  of  sally-ports 
will  be  made  and  hung.  All  the  magazine-doors  and  lamp-closets  will 
be  completed,  and  a  macadamized  road  constructed  along  the  parade- 
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wall  of  channel-front.  The  parade  will  be  graded  and  seeded  down 
during  the  present  working-season.  The  brick  furring  of  casemate- 
quarters  will  be  completed.  The  cover-face  on  channel  front  and  the 
macadamized  road  between  it  and  the  scarp- wall  will  be  finished. 

Amount  required,  in  addition  to  the  existing  appropriation,  to  com- 
plete Fort  Tompkins,  and  North  Cliff  and  South  Cliff  batteries,  ia 
accordance  with  approved  plans,  $100,000. 

In  this  amount  is  included  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  be  applied  to  the 
large  casemates  on  the  channel-front  of  Fort  Tompkins,  in  paving  them 
with  concrete  and  building  fire-places,  and  parade  and  partition  walls, 
with  doors,  windows,  &c.,  according  to  the  official  plan.  Extensive  re- 
pairs to  slopes  have  been  necessary  during  the  past  spring,  in  Fort 
Tompkins  and  in  the  Glacis  gun  battery,  and  the  North  Cliff  battery. 

Glacis  OunBatteryy  (%orth  of  fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins  J  Staten 
IsUmdj  New  York  Harbor^  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Qillmore^  Corps  of 
Engineers. — This  battery  was  reported  in  readiness  to  receive  its  armar 
ment  in  the  last  annual  report.  The  magazine-doors  and  lamp  closets 
have  not  yet  been  entirely  finished,  but  will  be  during.the  present  work- 
ing season. 

No  appropriation  is  asked. 

Olacis  Mortar 'Battery^  (south  of  fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins  J  Staten 
Isla/ndy  New  York  Harbor ,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  (Hllmore^  Corps  of 
Engineers. — ^This  battery  has  received  its  armament.    A  little  unfinished 
work  upon  the  lamp-closets  and  magazine-doors  is  now  in  progress,  and 
will  be  finished  during  the  present  working-season. 
No  appropriation  is  asked. 

Battery  Hudson^  Staten  Island^  New  York  Harbor  ^in  charge  of  Lieut.  CoL 
Q.  A.  Oillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year,  six  of 
the  guns  forming  the  old  armament  on  the  east  face  were  dismounted, 
and  their  platforms  removed,  and  in  place  thereof  five  permanent  front 
pintle-platfonns,  with  low  traverse  rails,  and  the  corresponding  breast- 
height  wall  for  the  approved  armament,  constructed.  Two  drains  of 
8-inch  glazed  pipes  were  built  from  the  interior  of  the  battery  down  to 
the  river  to  drain  ten*eplein.  The  masonry  in  the  five  feet  and  in  the  four 
feet  arched  passage-ways  leading  to  the  south  and  the  north  principal 
magazines  was  finished,  except  the  coping  for  the  entrance  retaiuing- 
walls,  and  the  earth  cover  over  these  magazines  partially  formed.  Six- 
inch  pintles,  with  keys,  have  been  inserted  in  all  the  permanent  plat- 
forms. In  the  south  branch  of  the  old  battery,  four  timber  front  pintle- 
platforms,  with  high  traverse  rails,  for  the  approved  armament,  have 
been  laid,  and  all  the  magazine  doors  (except  three  grated  doors)  made 
and  hung.  In  the  extension,  five  timber-platforms,  with  high  traverse 
rails,  for  the  approved  armament,  have  been  laid,  and  the  breast-height 
in  front  of  them  temporarily  revetted  with  sods. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $13,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 26,000 

(The  estimate  of  $26,000  for  completing  the  work  is  designed  to  cover 
the  $17,500  covered  intx)  the  Treasury,  and  the  construction  of  stone 
breast-height  walls  in  positions  for  which  temporary  revetments  were 
formerly  contemplated.) 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  Battery  Hudson  and  its  extension  will 
be  finished,  with  the  exception  of  five  permanent  platforms  for  large 
guns  on  the  east  face,aud  the  necessary  breast-height  wall  for  those  guns, 
and  also  for  nine  others  on  the  south  face  where  temporary  revetments 
were  formerly  contemplated,  and  some  of  which  have  already  been  built. 
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The  new  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  permanent  platforms  for  the  new 

ordnance  carriage  and  masonry  breast-height  walls  for  all  positions, 

and  not  included  in  any  previous  estimate. 

South  Mortar  Buttei^y^  fin  rear  of  Battery  Hudson  e-xtensioUyJ  Staten 
•  Island^  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Corps 

of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  all  the  masonry  and  earth- 
work of  this  battery  were  finished,  and  the  area  in  rear  graded  and  seeded 
down.  Two  outer  magazine-doors  made  and  hung,  and  a  strong  picket- 
fence  erected  along  the  road  so  as  to  inclose  the  rear  of  the  battery. 
The  work  yet  to  be  dune  to  finish  the  battery  consists  in  constructing 
asd  laying  eight  timber  mortar-platforms,  upon  concrete  foundations 
now  in  place,  and  the  fitting  up  of  two  inner  magazine-doors  and  two 
lamp-closets. 

Horth  Cliff  Battery,  Staten  Island^  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Oillmore,  Corps  of  Enginel^s. — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  operations  have  consisted  in  completing  the  addition  of  masonry 
andearthwork  tothetraverse-magazinesouthof  the  north  principal  maga- 
zine, in  laying  four  concrete  foundations  for  timber  gun-platforms,  and 
laying  two  of  the  platforms.  The  outer  solid  magazine-doors  have  all 
beeD  made  and  hung.  A  macadamized  road  leading  to  Fort  Wadsworth 
has  been  made  and  provided  with  suitable  gutters.  During  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  two  timber  gun-platforms  not  yet  laid,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  required  elsewhere  for  experimental  firjng,  will  be  put 
down,  and  the  temporary  breast-height  wall  finished.  The  battery  will 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  its  entire  armament  during  the  present  work- 
ing season.  The  parapet  will  have  to  be  thickened  and  the  slope  next 
the  river  finished  from  some  future  appropriation. 
Ko  separate  appropriation  is,  asked  for  this  battery. 

South  Cliff  Battery,  Staten  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  work  was  doue  upon  this 
hattery  during  the  past  fiscal  year  beyond  that  necessary  to  keep  it  in 

good  order.    The  authorized  modification  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 

fiinds  are  provided  for  the  i)urpose,  the  estimates  being  included  in  those 

for  fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins. 

No  separate  appropriation  is  asked. 

Fort  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  Newton, 
Corps  of  Engineers. — A  temporary  battery  for  six  guns  was  ordered  to 
be  coDstructed,  but  the  funds  allotted  therefor  having  reverted  to  the 
Treasury  uuder  the  decision  of  the  First  Comptroller,  nothing  was  done 
beyond  selecting  the  site  and  having  the  wooden  platforms  constructed. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  one  jetty,  109  feet  long,  was  built,  and 
appearances  are  favorable  for  the  preservation  of  the  site,  with  occasional 
attention  to  repairs  of  jetties. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1675. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Mifflin,  Delaware  River,  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col. 
J.  J>,  Kurt^,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  south 
hattery  of  the  demilune  has  been  completed,  and  the  platforms  made 
ready  for  the  guns ;  the  dike  alongthe  south  boundary-line  was  completed. 
Exterior  battery  embanked  for  three-fourths  of  its  length  and  partly 
graded ;  repairs  made  to  the  wharf,  dike,  large  magazine  on  parade,  and 
to  the  roof  of  main  gateway  entrance. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year $50,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  complete 
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the  embauking  of  the  jexterior  battery,  and  maintain  general  care  and 
sapervision  over  the  dikes,  bridges,  and  works. 

Daring  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  exterior  bat- 
tery, commence  battery  on  the  north  face  and  new  storage  magazine  ia 
the  demilune,  and  make  necessary  repairs  to  dikes,  roads,  and  baildin^s. 

Mortar  Battery  at  Fort  Mifflin^  Delaware  River y  Pennsylvania,  in  charge 
of  Lieut,  Col.  J,  D.  Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year 
repairs  have  been  made  to  the  mastic  covering  of  the  magazines,  a  sand- 
traverse  formed  over  each,  a  temporary  drain  dug,  the  flooring  and  door 
of  the  north  magazine  placed,  and  a  door  fixed  on  the  south  magazine. 
No  appropriation  was  made  ior  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 

Site  for  the  defenses  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  J". 
D.  Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  repairs  have 
been  made  to  the  dikes,  baildings,  sluice,  and  fences,  and  general  care 
and  supervision  exercised. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Delaware^  Delaware  River,  Delaware,  in  charge  of  Lieut  Col.  J.  D, 
Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers. — This  work  is  on  Pea  Patch  Island,  and,  with 
the  batteries  at  Finn's  Point  and  on  the  Delaware  shore,  forms  the  outer 
line  of  defense  for  the  Delaware  River. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  tliree  remaining  wooden  platforms  of 
the  barbBtte  tier,  for  15  inch  guns,  have  been  pat  down ;  the  breast- 
height  wall  and  parapet  in  front  of  them  have  been  finished ;  the  doors 
of  the  barbette  service-magazines  have  been  hung,  and  the  floors  laid  ; 
the  steps  and  coping  have  been  completed,  and  storm  sheds  built  over 
the  entrances ;  a  leak  ander  one  of  the  new  platforms  has  been  stopped ; 
the  iron  balconies  in  rear  of  magazine-traverses  have  been  commenced ; 
the  tops  of  four  stair-towers  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
moanting  guns ;  a  new  flag-stafi'  has  been  erected ;  the  old  pintle  and 
traverse  rail  of  one  of  the  barbette  platforms  for  ten-incli  guns  has  been 
replaced  with  a  keyed  pintle  and  heavy  rail ;  the  iron  shield  used  in 
experimental  firing  has  been  removed,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  embras- 
ure and  closing  of  the  breach  commenced  j  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
ditches  of  the  island,  and  repairs  of  dike,  have  been  completed  ;  the 
wharves  have  been  partially  repaired,  and  preparations  have  been  made 
for  building  a  stone  top  to  upper  eastern  wharf. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875 $25, 000 

Appropiiation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 25,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  iron 
balconies,  to  rebuild  embrasure  No.  17,  and  close  breach  in  scarp  j 
to  repair  the  flagging  of  parade-walk,  to  build  temporary  sheds  over 
stair-towers,  and  to  commence  the  stone  superstructure  of  upper  eastern 
wharf. 

Battery  at  Finn^s  Point,  Delaware  River,  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  D.  Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
wharf  has  been  completed;  the  parapet  of  the  battery  has  been  em- 
banked to  the  level  of  the  terrepleiii  for  a  distance  of  300  feet  south  <>f 
mortar  battery ;  the  shelter  room  and  magazine  at  intersection  of  gun 
and  mortar  batteries  have  been  commenced  ;  a  retaining  wall  for  exterior 
slope  of  right  wing  has  been  built ;  the  dike  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
United  States  land  has  been  exteuded  from  the  wharf  south  to  the 
boundary-line.  Two  wooden  platforms  for  15-inch  guns,  and  three  for 
10-inch  guns  have  been  placed  in  temporary  positions. 

Amount  appropriated  fortlie  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1875 |*W,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 40,000 
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IhiTiDg  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  shelter- 
Toom  and  magazine ;  to  construct  one  other  magazine,  and  the  traverses 
of  hoth ;  to  emhank  the  parapet  for  350  lineal  feet  from  mortar-hattery ; 
to  complete  four  platforms  for  15-inch  guns,  and  to  build  the  breast- 
height  wall  in  front  of  two  of  them. 

Mortar  Battery  at  '^Finn's  Point,  Delaware  Biver^  New  Jersey,  in  charge 
ofUeut.  Col.  J,  D.Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  sea-wall  supx)orting  the  exterior  slope  of  parapet  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  embankment  behind  it  has  been  brought  to  neai*ly  the 
level  of  the  top ;  the  terreplein  has  been  embanked ;  the  masonry  of  two 
magazines  has  been  finished;  the  mastic  roofing  put  on,  and  their  trav- 
erses sufficiently  embanked  to  protect  the  masonry  from  frost.  The 
positions  of  three  of  the  platforms  are  temporarily  occupied  by  lO-inch 
guns. 
No  appropriation  waa  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

Fort  opposite  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware  shore,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  J. 
D.  Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  dike  along 
the  river-front  has  been  completed,  a  sluiceway  built,  and  the  ground 
behind  it  partially  grade<l ;  the  right  wing  of  the  battery  has  been  com- 
pleted to  a  little  above  the  terreplein ;  two  wooden  platforms  for  15- 
inch  gnns  have  been  laid,  one  magazine  built,  and  the  breast-height 
wall  commenced.  The  front  of  the  battery  has  been  embanked  to  an 
average  height  ref.  (16',)  or  six  feet  below  level  of  terreplein.  The  fenc- 
ing of  the  grounds  has  been  finished,  a  shed  for  stone-cutting  has  been 
built,  and  a  crane  erected  on  the  wharf. 

Three  wooden  platforms  for  10-inch  guns  have  been  constructed  tem- 
porarily on  the  terreplein  of  the  mortar- battery. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $30,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 40,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  right 
wing  of  the  battery,  including  two  gun-platforms;  Jind,  on  the  front,  to 
complete  embankment  for  250  lineal  feet  from  mortar-battery ;  to  build 
shelter-room  and  magazine  with  their  covering  traverse;  to  put  down 
two  wooden  gun-platforms ;  and  to  build  the  breast-height  wall  in  front 
of  them. 

Mortar-hattery  near  Delaware  City,  Delaware,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col. 
J.  D.  Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  terre- 
plein of  this  work  has  been  formed ;  two  magazines  have  been  nearly 
completed,  and  their  traverses  sufficiently  embanked  to  protect  the  ma- 
sonry from  the  weather.  The  exterior  slope  of  the  battery  has  been 
made  and  sodded  up  to  2  feet  above  the  terreplein,  and  the  body  of  the 
parapet  has  been  embanked  to  7  teet  above.  The  positions  of  three  of 
the  platforms  are  temporarily  occupied  by  lO-inch  guns. 
Ko  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

Fort  McHenry,  BaltUnore  Harbor,  Maryland,  in  charge  of  Maj.  Wm.  P. 
Craighillj  Corps  of  Engineers. — ^This  work  forms  part  of  the  inner  line  of 
defense  of  Baltimore  and  its  dependent  interests,  and  commands  with 
its  fire  the  interior  water  of  the  harbor  and  the  channel  of  approach 
thereto. 

Daring  the  working-season  of  1873  and  1874,  within  the  fiscal  year,  a 
large  force  was  employed  on  front  No.  4  of  the  new  earthen  battery, 
bnilding  the  parapet  and  the  heavy  embankment  for  the  terreplein,  be- 
sides constructing  the  concrete  work  of  three  magazines  and  completing 
the  necessary  drains  for  that  portion  of  the  work.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  when  operations  were  closed  for  want  of  funds,  the  terreplein s  had 
2  E 
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been  brought  up  to  grade,  the  parapet  of  sand,  with  sod  revetment, 

completed  to  a  height  of  11  feet  above  terreplein  for  a  length  of  400*feet 

from  angle  4-5,  affording  an  excellent  position  and  cover  and  magazine 

accommodation  for  eight  or  ten  loinch or  equivalent  guns. 

No  ai)propriat.ion  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year < $50,000 

The  appropriation  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  con- 
templates the  coutinuation  of  the  parapet  and  terreplein  embankments, 
and  the  constructiou  of  additional  magazines,  leaving  the  preparation 
of  gun-platforms  until  the  earth- work  Las  settled,  as  the  subsoil  is  un- 
stable. 

Fort  Carroll,  Baltimore  Rarhor^  Marylandy  in  charge  of  Maj.  Wm.  P. 
Craighill,  Corps  of  Engineers, — This  fort  is  situated  upon  an  exterior 
line  of  defense,  for  the  harbor  of  Baltimore.  It  is  a  casemated  work, 
and  until  the  best  method  of  arranging  such  defenses  shall  have  been 
devised  no  expenditures  upon  it  are  proposed  other  than  for  its  preser- 
vation. During  the  past  winter  one  wooden  center-pintle  platform  for  a 
15-inch  gun  was  laid  at  one  extremity  of  front  6,  and  a  temporary  para- 
pet erected  in  front  of  it.  A  second  similar  platform  was  framed,  but 
was  not  laid  down.  One  15-inch  gun,  on  a  center-pintle  carriage,  has 
been  added  to  the  armament,  and  needed  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
work.  The  funds  used  were  supplied  from  the  appropriation  for  contin- 
gencies of  fortifications. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 
No  api)ropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Ohstructions  of  the  Potomac,  in  charge  of  Maj.  Wm.  P.  Craighill,  Corps 
of  Engineers. — It  has  not  yet  been  found  i)racticable  to  make  experi- 
ments upon  these  obstructions,  for  which  the  co-operation  of  the  Navy 
Department  seems  necessary.  The  material  has  continued  in  store  at 
Fort  Foote. 

Fort  Foote,  Potomac  River,  Maryland,  in  charge  of  Maj.  Wm.  P.  Craig- 
hill.  Corps  of  Engineers, — This  work  is  on  the  inner  line  of  defense  of 
the  channel-approach  by  water  to  Alexandria,  Washington,  and  George- 
town. The  site  is  high,  commanding,  and  unusually  favorable.  During 
the  past  fiscal  rear  the  grading  of  the  incline  and  the  railway  from  the 
wharf  to  the  work  has  been  completed.  The  earth-embankments  of  the 
parapets  of  the  center-pintle  guns  in  the  right  salient  and  of  the  front- 
pintle  guns  on  the  right  front,  have  been  made,  and  the  exterior  slopes 
have  been  sodded.  The  embankment  of  the  traverse  magazines  on  the 
left  has  been  commenced.  An  engine  has  been  placed  in  position,  and 
an  engine-house  and  cars  have  been  built.  The  removal  of  the  surplus 
earth  has  been  continued.  The  old  drains  from  the  right  and  river- 
fronts  have  been  reopened,  and  the  former  has  been  rebuilt.  Drains 
have  been  built  to  carry  off  the  rain-fall  from  the  center-pintle  gun  posi- 
tion, and  for  the  drainage  of  the  magazines  near  the  right  salient.  The 
masonry  of  the  magazines  in  the  right  salient  has  been  commenced,  and 
that  of  the  traverse-magazine  on  the  left  of  the  river-front  has  been 
completed,  except  wiug-w  alls  to  entrances.  The  wharf  has  been  ex- 
tended 110  feet  to  10  feet  depth  of  water.  The  foundations  for  four 
front  pintle  gun-platforms  have  been  completed,  and  the  stones  of  two 
of  them  have  been  set,  and  the  pintle-blocks  of  the  other  two  have  been 
placed  in  position.  Steps  were  taken  to  open  a  communication  to  the 
Piscata way*  road  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison.  This  object  is 
now  nearly  accomplished. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year ^ $35,000 
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Fart  Washingtonj  Potomac  River^  Maryland^  in  charge  of  Maj.  Wm.  P. 
Craigkill^  Corps  of  Engineers, — This  fort  occupies  a  very  important  posi- 
tion on  the  outer  line  of  defense  of  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Washing- 
ton, and  Georgetown,  and  their  dependent  interests.  The  site  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  but  the  line  requires  strengthening  by  the  introduction  of 
guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  for  which  the  old  fort  was  not  suited. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  work  has  been  confined  to  the  demi- 
lune. The  masonry  of  the  traverse  magazine  has  been  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  coping  of  wing-walls  of  entrances,  and  the 
entrance  from  the  center-pintle  gun.  The  embankment  and  sodding 
of  the  traverse-magazines  near  tlie  rear  extremities  of  the  faces  have 
been  completed,  as  far  as  can  be  done  till  the  construction  of  the 
breast-height  walls.  The  embankment  of  the  traverse-magazines 
near  the  salient,  and  of  the  central  bomb-proof,  has  been  partially  made, 
and  the  masonry  of  the  central  bomb-proof  has  been  commenced.  Tim- 
bers for  two  wooden  platforms  have  been  stored  at  Fort  Monroe.  The 
front  pintle-platforms  on  the  left  face  have  been  commenced ;  the  two 
platforms  between  the  traverse-magazines  have  been  completed,  except  the 
flagging-stones,  and  the  setting  of  the  pintles.  The  platform  on  the 
left  of  the  traverse-magazine,  at  the  rear  extremity  of  the  left  face,  and 
the  right  platform  of  the  set  of  two  between  the  traverse-magazines  on 
the  right  fiice,  were  commenced  and  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  setting  of  the  prop-stones  next  the  breast-height,  the  flagging-stones, 
and  the  pintles.  An  engine  and  a  pump  were  purchased  and  placed  in 
position,  and  an  engine-house  was  built.  Proceedings  are  nearly  com- 
pleted for  gaining  the  title  to  an  adjoining  tract  of  about  300  acres. 

Ko  appropriation  'Was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  yeai-,  ^,000 $35, 000 

Fort  Monroe^  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  in  charge  of  Maj.  Wm,  P. 
Craighilly  Corps  of  Engineers. — This  extensive  work  occupies  an  impor- 
tant position,  covering  the  approach  to  Hampton  Roads,  the  navy  yard 
at  Portsmouth,  and  the  James  River.    During  the  past  fiscal  year,  in 
the  place  of  arms,  the  sod,  soil,  and  old  breast-height  were  removed,  and 
this  battery  commenced ;  the  masonry  of  the  magazine  was  completed ; 
the  foundations  for  two  gun-platforms  were  completed,  most  of  the 
stones  prepared,  one  of  the  pintle-blocks  placed  in  position,  and  the 
other  placed  on  its  foundation.    The  foundation  for  a  third  gun-platform 
was  commenced.    In  the  redoubt,  the  hauling  and  placing  of  sand  were 
continned ;  the  masonry  of  the  traverse-magazines  has  been  completed, 
and  the  left  magazine  almost  completed.    Stone  and  timbers  for  plat- 
forms, and  material  of  various  kinds,  have  been  received.    A  cistern 
has  been  built  with  a  capacity  of  about  13,000  gallons,  and  the  cisterns 
at  the  carpenter's  shop  and  stable-yard  have  been  secured,  repaired,  and 
supplied  with  pumps.    A  shed  for  the  protection  of  timber  and  material 
and  a  bin  for  coal  have  been  built.    An  examination  has  been  made  of 
the  scarp- wall  of  front  IV  for  the  information  of  the  board  of  engineers 
for  fortifications.   The  small  wharf  opposite  front  VII  has  been  extended, 
and  the  draws  of  the  north  and  east  bridges  have  been  rebuilt.    A 
stone-breaker  has  been  purchased,  about  900  feet  of  railroad-track  has 
been  put  down,  1,868  feet  of  fence  have  been  built  and  painted,  and 
various  repairs  made  about  the  works. 

A  project  for  a  battery  of  ten  guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber,  exterior 
to  fronts  II  and  III,  has  been  prepared  by  the  board  of  engineers  for  forti- 
fications, and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  project  for  a  con- 
tinuous battery  on  fronts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  main  work  has  been 
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rejected,  and  a  new  project  for  a  battery  of  two  guns  has  been  made 
and  approved. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  water  and  to  the  need, 
of  quarters  for  the  troops. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  ane  30, 1875 $30,  OOO 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

Artesian  well  at  Fort  Monroe^  Yirginiaj  in  charge  of  Maj,  Wm.  P.  Crai^/- 
Jiillj  Corps  of  Engineers. — This  well  is  now  900  feet  deep,  but  no  work  has 
been  done  on  it  during  the  past  year  from  want  of  funds.  It  is  proposed, 
when  funds  are  available,  to  increase  the  depth  to  1,200  feet,  at  which, 
point,  as  competent  geologists  have  stated,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  obtaining  good  water.  The  present  supply  of  water  at  the  fort  is  in- 
sufficient and  expensive,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  have 
a  supply  of  water  which  will  be  ample  and  unfailing,  especially  in  time 
of  war. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Woolj  Hampton  EoadSj  Yirginia,,  in  charge  of  Maj.  Wm.  P.  Craig- 
Mll^  Corps  Of  Engineers. — This  casemated  fortification  unites  with  Fort 
Monroe,  in  closing  the  passage  to  Hampton  Eoads,  crossing  its  fire  with 
the  guns  from  that  fort. 

Until  approved  projects  for  its  completion  are  devised,  no  further 
work  is  contemplated  than  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 
Three  watchmen  have  been  in  charge  since  September,  1870. 

Fifty-two  iron- throated  casemates  of  the  first  tier  are  ready  for  guns, 
and  in  an  emergency  several  16-inch  guns  could  be  advantageously 
and  promptly  mounted  in  barbette. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Ma^n,  Beaufort  Harbor j  North  Carolina^  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Q.  A.  Oillmorej  Corps  of  Engineers. — The  subject  of  the  modification  of 
this  work  is  still  under  consideration. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  site  to  construct  a  breakwater-dam  west  of  the  wharf,  where 
a  breach  had  been  made  by  the  tide  across  the  beach  to  the  marsh. 
Subsequently  a  crib-jetty  was  constructed  east  of  the  wharf  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  the  shore  there.  Both  of  these  works  appear  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  The  wharf  itself  requires  some  re- 
pairs. The  casemates  of  the  work  require  a  thorough  overhauling  to 
render  them  fit  quarters  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  for  which  they  are 
now  used. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Casicelly  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  in  cliarge  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Qillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — ^This  fort,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  entrances  to  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  is  advantageously  located  for  tbe 
defense  of  the  city  of  Wilmington.  It  requires  extensive  modifications 
to  adapt  it  to  the  approved  ordnance  of  the  present  day.  The  subject 
of  its  modifications  is  still  under  consideration. 
No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  l&TS. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina,  in  cliarge  of  Limit. 
Col,  Q.  A.  Oillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
masonry  of  magazine  in  N.  E.  bastion,  for  the  service  of  guns  1  and 
2,  has  been  constructed,  and  wing- walls,  lintels,  and  caps  have  been 
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added  to  three  other  service-magazines,  built  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
between  positions  4  and  5,  6  and  7,  and  8  and  9,  respectively.    More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  earth-covering  of  the  Ist,  2d,  and  4th  of  these 
magsLzines  have  been  roughly  filled  in,  and  that  of  the  third  (between 
positions  6  and  7)  has  been  formed  to  the  true  slope  and  seeded  down. 
The  concrete  masonry  of  the  bomb-proof  gallery,  east  of  the  sally-port 
gallery,  has  been  completed,  and  for  twenty  feet  west  of  it  has  been  raised 
to  springing-line  of  arch.    East  of  sally-port  gallery  the  earth-filling  has 
been  carried  to  ref.  (5'-0").    The  sally-port  gallery  has  been  raised  to 
(5'  6")  between  the  bomb-proof  gallery  and  parade-entrance.    The  terre- 
plein  in  rear  of  guns  6  and  6  has  been  graded  to  its  proper  reference, 
as  has  also  that  of  the  K.  E.  bastion.    The  parados  in  rear  of  posi- 
tions 9, 10,  and  11  has  been  raised  from  (0')  to  (14').    The  old  breast- 
height  wall  and  sally-port  on  north  face  have  been  removed,  and  the 
scarp-wall  on  that  ftice  and  of  the  I^.  W.  and  X.  E.  bastions  raised  to 
required  height  and  coped  throughout  with  artificial  stone,  excepting 
over  the  break  left  for  new  sally-port. 

Seven  timber  platforms  for  the  approved  armament  have  been  laid  in 
positions  1,  2, 3, 4, 9, 10,  and  11.  The  temporary  breast-height  wall  of 
sod  for  guns  9,  10,  and  11  has  been  raised  to  its  proper  height,  but  the 
parapet  has  been  only  partially  filled  in,  A  brick  breast-height  wall 
has  been  built  in  front  of  gun  No.  1.  In  rear  of  the  fort,  platforms  for 
four  of  our  largest  seacoast  mortars  have  been  laid  on  concrete  founda- 
tions, and  the  mortars  mounted  thereon. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1;^75 $'20,  000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  liscal  year « 40,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  masonry  of  the  bomb-proof  gallery 
parallel  to  north  -face,  and  the  sally-port  and  gallery  on  that  face,  will 
be  completed,  and  the  earth-covering  of  the  principal  magazine  on  east 
face  will  be  finished  and  seeded  down,  and  all  the  magazine-doors  will 
be  constructed  and  hung,  except  those  for  the  old  storage-magazine  in 
N,  W.  bastion.  . 

Fort  SumteVy  CJiarlestmi  Harbor,  South  Carolina^  i7i  charge  of  Lieut  Col. 
Q.  A.  Oillmore^  Corps  of  Engineers, — During  the  past  fiscal  year  repairs  to 
the  nine  casemates  of  the  N.  E.  face,  one  in  the  pan  coup^  of  N.  E.  and 
3^.  faces,  and  one  adjacent  thereto  in  the  N.  face,  have  been  completed, 
and  one  retaining- wall  built  and  earth-filling  in  rear  of  same  finished. 
The  floors  of  these  eleven  casemates,  and  the  scarp-walls  and  embra- 
sures'pertaining  thereto,  have  been  repaired,  and  their  armament  of 
eleven  guns  mounted.    The  piers  of  the  four  northerly  casemates  of  N". 
W.  face  have  been  re-inforced,  the  scarp-wall  of  same  face  has  been  re- 
paired, and  the  old  temporary  sally-port  bricked  up  and  rei>laced  by  an 
embrasure.    The  nine  casemates  retjyned  in  the  N,  W.  face  have  had 
their  arches  repaired  and  prepared  for  concreting  and  asphalting,  and 
retaining- walls  have  been  built  to  five  of  them. 

The  masonry  of  the  new  sally-port  gallery  and  connecting  service 
magazines  has  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  tliat  of  the  barbette- 
magazine,  (serving  guns  Ilsos.  1,  2,  and  3,)  and  the  two  loop-holed 
jambs  adjoining  casemates.  The  old  cistern  under  the  sally-port  case- 
mate has  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  two  casemates,  one  on 
either  side  of  sally-port,  have  been  provided  with  open  wood  fire-places 
and  chimneys.  Outside,  a  substantial  road  has  been  constructed  from 
the  new  sally-port  to  the  wharf  and  extended  to  the  old  sally-port  in  gorge 
face. 
The  scarp-walls   of  S.  E.  face  and  the  pan  conpe  between  S.  E.  and 
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gorge  fa<5es,  and  about  twenty  feet  of  that  of  gorge-face,  have  been  coped 
with  artificial  stone,  the  parapet  formed,  and  its  exterior  slope  set  with 
grass-plants. 

The  scarp-wall,  N.  B.  face,  has  been  raised  to  proper  reference,  and 
coped  for  thirty  feet  from  N.  E.  angle;  the  scarp- well  of  i^.  W.  face  has 
been  raised  to  proper  reference  for  coping  for  nearly  its  entire  length. 
The  casement-arches,  K.  E.  face,  have  been  covered  with  concrete,  and 
drain-pipes  put  in  leading  to  cistern  of  20,700  gallons  capacity,  built  in 
rampart  at  angle  of  K.  and  N.  B.  faces. 

The  two  barbette  service-magazines  at  angle  of  N.  and  K.  E. 
faces  and  on  N.  E.  face  have  been  built,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
their  earth-covering  filled  in.  The  foundations  for  storage-magazine 
have  been  put  in.  The  terreplein  of  K  E.  face  has  been  completed, 
and  its  parapet  filled  in  to  the  height  of  the  scarp-wall.  Timber  gun- 
platforms  for  fifteen-inch  guns  have  been  laid  in  positions  Kos.  6,  7,  and 
8,  and  a  brick  breast-height  wall  built  for  Ko.  8.  Temporary  sod-revetted 
breast-height  walls  for  Nos.  6  and  7  have  been  carried  up  to  within  two 
feet  of  ultimate  reference.  The  site  of  position  No.  3  has  been  filled  in 
and  packed  ready  for  platform- foundation. 

Amount  appropriated  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1675 $20, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 40,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  finish  the  new  sally- 
port on  N.  W.  face,  to  cover  the  casement-arches  on  that  face  with 
concrete  and  mastic,  to  construct  service-magazine  for  guns  1,  2,  and  3, 
and  fill  in  adjacent  traverses,  to  hang  all  the  service-magazine  doors, 
repair  cisterns,  making  pipe-connections  therewith,  and  lay  some  addi- 
tional gun-platforms.  Platforms  1,  2,  and  3  are  yet  to  be  laid,  and 
those  at  positions  9  and  10  require  to  be  replaced  by  platforms  for  large 
guns,  before  the  work  is  in  readiness  for  all  of  its  approved  armament^* 

Fort  Johnson^  Charleston  Harbor^  South  Carolina,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Q.  A.  Oillmorey  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  operations  were  carried  on 
at  this  work  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Four  mortar-platforms  were  pur- 
chased from  the  contingent  fand  for  fortifications,  but  they  were  not 
laid.  The  approved  projects  for  reconstructing  and  modifying  this 
old  work  contemplates  making  of  it  a  battery  for  four  mortars  and  four 
guns,  with  the  necessary  parapets,  traverses,  and  magazines. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Castle  Pinckney,  Charleston  Harbor^  South  Carolina,  in  charge  of  lAeuU 
Col.  Q.  A.  Oillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  this  work  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  there  are  no  avail- 
able funds  at  the  present  time.  An  appropriation  is  needed  to  fit  it  for 
the  reception  of  10- inch  smooth-bores  or  corresponding  rifles  to  be 
mounted  en  barbette. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug  Jane  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Jackson,  Savannah  River,  Georgia,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A. 
CHllmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  parapet 
and  breast-height  wall  of  the  work  have  been  finished,  the  parade-wall 
has  been  raised  to  its  proper  height  and  concrete  foundations  for  guns 
1,  2,  4,  and  5  built,  and  the  gun-platforms  laid  thereon.  Platforms  2,  3, 
4,  and  5  are  for  the  approved  armament,  temporarily  adapted  to  smaller 
calibers.  Platform  1  (constructed at  the  work)  is  for  a  lOinch  gun.  A 
temporary  armament  of  five  guns  has  been  mounted,  10-inch  smooth- 
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bores  in  positions  1,  2,  and  3,  and  one  hundred  pounder  Parrott  rifles  in 
positions  4  and  5. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year (7|700 

Fort  PuJusMj  mouth  of  Savannah  River ^  Georgia,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Col  Q.  A.  Oillmorey  Corps  of  Engineers. — The  work  has  been  confined  to 
the  demi-lune.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  hare  been  finished  the 
breast-height  wall  and  concrete  foundations  of  gun-platforms  8  and  9 : 
the  masonry  of  service-magazine  and  passage-way  between  guns  7  and 
8;  the  masonry  of  breast-height  wall,  foundation  retaining- wall,  the 
sand  filling  and  concrete  foundation  for  guns  6  and  7 ;  the  piling  and 
masonry  for  service-magazine  between  guns  5  and  6 ;  the  piling,  breast- 
height  wall,  and  sand  and  concrete  foundation  for  gun-platform  No.  5: 
the  piling,  masonry  of  breast-height  wall,  foundation  retaining- wall,  and 
sand  and  concrete  foundation  for  gun-platforms  Sand  4;  the. piling  and 
masonry  of  service-magazine  between  3  and  4 ;  the  excavation  for  foun- 
dation of  storage-magazine,  and  the  parapet  for  guns  8  and  9.  For 
guns  6  and  7  the  parapet  is  about  three-fourths  finished,  and  the  para- 
dos in  rear  of  8  and  9  is  roughly  formed.  Oenter-pintle  platform  Xo. 
5,  and  front-pintle  platforms  Nos.  3, 4, 6, 7, 8,  and  9,  (all  timber  platforms,) 
have  been  laid,  and  two  guns  of  the  approved  caliber  mounted  on  8  and 
9.  No  more  gun-platforms  are  to  be  laid  in  the  demi-lune.  In  the 
water-battery,  west  of  the  north  wharf,  a  new  breast-height  of  timber 
has  been  put  up  and  the  parapet  and  traverses  repaired. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $20, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the  work  to  the 
demi-lune,  in  constructing  the  storage-magazine,  and  the  retaining- wall 
west  of  demi-lune  sally-port,  in  hanging  all  the  magazine-doors,  and  in 
continuing  sand-filling  and  sodding  of  slopes. 

Neio  Fort  on  Tyhee  Island,  mouth  of  Savannah  River,  Georgia,  in  charge 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Oillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. — The  plans  for  defen- 
sive works  on  the  north  point  of  Tybee  Island  are  still  under  consid- 
eration. The  land  required  by  the  United  States  has  been  surveyed, 
but  has  not  yet  been  purchased,  for  the  reason  that  the  parties  claiming 
to  own  it,  and  who  made  an  offer  to  sell,  which  was  subsequently  accepted, 
have  been  unable  as  yet  to  show  any  title. 

No  appropriation  for  the  work  has  yet  been  made. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Clitich,  Amelia  Island,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col,  Q.  A.  Oill- 
more, Corps  of  Engineers. — ^No  operations  have  been  carried  on  at  this 
work  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  there  are  no  funds  available  at  the 
present  time,  except  the  balance  of  a  small  sum  allotted  for  hiring  a 
fort-keeper,  from  the  appropriation  for  contingencies  of  fortifications. 
The  modification  of  this  work  is  still  under  consideration. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Marion,   St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A. 
Qillmore^  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  operations  have  been  carried  on  at 
this  work  during  the  last  and  none  contemplated  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 
No  appropriation  asked  for. 

Fort  Taylor  and  Batteries,  Key  West,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Col. 
C.  E.  Blunt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  tmtil  January  2d,  1874;  since  that  date  in 
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charge  ofMaj.  JaredA.  Smithy  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  foaudations  of  sea-faces  of  scarp-wall  for  south  battery  have 
been  excarated  to  the  coral  rock  and  filled  with  concrete  complete. 
The  scarp  or  sea-wall  on  face  running  east  has  been  completed  352  feet 
from  angle,  and  the  remaining  portion  finished  save  coping.  On  face 
running  northwest  the  wall  is  comx^leted  196  feet  from  angle,  and  an  ad- 
ditional distance  of  165  feet  finished,  save  coping.  About  one-half  the 
sand  required  to  complete  embankment  and  parapet  on  the  easterly  face 
of  battery  has  been  procured  and  placed  in  position.  Although  looking  . 
to  emplacements  for  guns  as  an  ultimate  result,  none  have  been  finished 
during  the  year.  The  extensive  damages  caused  by  the  hurricane, 
October  6,  1873,  to  buildings,  railroad,  and  other  portions  of  the  work, 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  A  new  locomotive  has  been  purchased, 
most  of  the  freight-cars  have  beeu  rebuilt,  and  much  other  work  done 
to  facilitate  future  operations. 

Amonut  appropriated  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1875 8*20,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  operations  will  be  confined  principally 
to  completing  the  scai-p-wall  and  collecting  sand  for  parapet,  &c.,  of 
south  battery. 

Fort  Jefferson^  Garden  Key^  Tortttgog,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Lieut,  Coh 
C.  E.  Bhint,  Corps  of  Engineers,  until  January  29, 1874;  since  that  date  in 
charge  of  Maj.Jared  A,  Smith  Corps  of  Engineers, — A  considerable  part  of 
the  work  during  the  pastfiscalyear  consisted  in  repairingdamages  caused 
by  a  destructive  hurricane  in  October,  1873.  These  damages  have  been 
completely  repaired ;  the  officers'  quarters  partially,  and  soldiers'  bar- 
racks entirely  roofed  with  galvanized  iron,  and  the  work  in  both  these 
buildings  brought  comparatively  near  completion.  A  large  quantity  of 
sand  has  been  collected  and  the  embankments  and  roofing  of  traverse- 
magazines  somewhat  more  than  half  completed.  Five  of  the  barbette- 
gun  platforms  have  been  fitted  with  4-inch  pintles  for  10-inch  Kod- 
man  guns,  and  the  pintles  procured  and  arrangements  made  for  setting 
them  in  the  eight  remaining  platforms.  Considerable  work  has  been 
done  to  put  the  temporary  buildings,  sewers,  and  other  parts  of  the 
work  in  thorough  order. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1675. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year '. $50,000 

Fort  Picl'ens,  Pensacol a  Harbor,  Florida,  in  charge  of  Capt.  A,  y.  Dam- 
rell,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  cistern  in  the 
S.  W.  bastion,  two  outer  and  six  inner  magazine-doors,  two  postern- 
doors,  store-houses,  quarters,  and  kitchen  for  workmen,  were  repaired  ; 
four  4iuch  front-pintle  masonry  platforms  with  low  traverse-stones, 
and  two  of  same  with  high  traverse-stones,  were  constructed  for  ord- 
nance on  hand;  two  of  same  with  low  traverse-stones  were  nearly  com- 
pleted. Thirty-three  4-inch  pintle  masonry  platforms  were  taken  up,  pre- 
paratory to  constructing  front-pintle  platforms  for  ordnance  on  hand. 
Fifty  wooden  embrasure-shutters  for  the  casemates  were  made  and  put 
up. 

The  old  unserviceable  railroad-track  was  taken  up,  and  lumber  pur- 
chased and  sent  there  to  rebuild  it. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year !}50, 000 

During  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  commence  some  of  the 
new  exterior  works,  which  have  been  approved,  for  the  modification  of 
this  work. 
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Fort  Barrancas  and  Redoubt^  Penaacola  Harbor^  Florida^  in  charge  of 
Capt  A.  N.  Damrellj  Corps  of  Fngineers.^Bnnug  the  past  fiscal  year 
pieparations  for  constructing  foar4-incli  front-pintle  platforms  for  two 
lOO-pounder  and  two  200-poander  Parrott  rifles  were  made,  and  the 
necessary  material  sent  there. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  McBee^  Pensacola  Harbor j  Florida^  in  charge  of  Capt.  A.  N.  Damrell, 
Corps  of  Engineers. — The  site  of  this  work  has  been  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  to  such  an  extent,  that  much  of  its  scarp  has  fallen 
down,  leaving  the  casemates  open,  and  it  is  generally  in  so  dilapidated 
a  condition  as  to  be  beyond  repair,  and  to  possess  no  value  beyond  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Projects  have  been  prepared  by  the  board  of  engineers- for  fortifica- 
tions, and  approved,  for  the  erection  of  barbette-batteries  for  heavy  guns, 
and  a  mortar-battery,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  work,  in  rear  of  the 
present  site,  and  upon  ground  beyond  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  is  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
commence  the  work  of  construction. 

Fort  Morgan^  eastern  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama^  in  charge  of 
Capt  A.  K  Bamrell,  Corps  of  Engineers, — During  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  sea-wall  for  the  protection  of  the  western  or  channel  front  of  the  fort 
was  completed ;  thirty-one  running  feet  of  the  old  drain  were  rebuilt ; 
the  gate  at  the  main  entrance  was  repaired,  the  grass  on  the  slopes  and 
in  the  ditch  was  cut,  and  the  weeds  removed ;  ten  4-inch  front-pintle 
masonry  platforms,  with  low  traverse-stones,  and  two  of  same  with 
high  traverse-stones,  were  constructed  for  ordnance  on  hand. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1375. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year %'iO,  000 

Daring  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  a  watch  over 
engineer  property,  and  to  make  such  slight  repairs  as  may  become  neces- 
sary. 

A  plan  has  been  prepared  for  the  modification  of  this  work  by  the 
construction  of  exterior  batteries,  with  positions  for  thirty-seven  guns  of 
the  largest  caliber,  and  by  arranging  emplacements  for  mortars  in  the 
old  work,  at  a  total  cost  of  $370,000. 

Fort  OaineSy  Bauphin  Island,  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama,  in  charge  of  Capt. 
A.  N.  Bamrell,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  four 
|)almetto  pile-jetties,  for  the  preservation  of  the  shore  and  glacis  on  the 
eastern  front  of  the  fort,  were  completed ;  four  front  and  four  center 
pintle  platforms  were  taken  up  preparatory  to  constructing  4-inch  front- 
pintle  platforms  for  ordnance  on  hand ;  four  gun-carriages  and  chassis 
were  removed  from  the  beach  to  the  fort ;  some  slight  repairs  were  made 
to  the  engineer  buildings,  and  the  same  whitewashed. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 
Ko  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

A  plan  has  been  prepared  for  the  modification  of  this  work,  adapting 
it  to  the  use  of  more  powerful  artillery,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
«83,000. 

Fort  on  Ship  Inland,  coast  of  Mississippi,  in  charge  of  Capt.  A.  N. 
Bamrell,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  a  temporary 
bridge  was  erected  across  the  drawbridge-well,  so  that  ordnance  could 
be  transported  into  the  fort.  Two  15-inch  Rodman  guns  and  two  100- 
poander  Parrott  guns  were  mounted  by  the  Ordnance  Department. 
No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
Ko  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 
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Fort  Pikej  Eigolets  PasSj  Louuiana^  in  cJtarge  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Howelly, 
Corps  of  Engineers. — ^This  work  commands  the  passage  by  vessels  draw- 
ing 7  feet  or  less  through  the  Eigolets  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
to  the  wharves  on  the  lake-front  of  New  Orleans.  Projects  for  its  mod- 
ification, in  accordance  with  the  approved  system,  were  approved  in 
1870,  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  modification 
made  out. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  operations  have  been  confined  to  neces- 
sary repairs  for  the  preservation  of  the  work. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Macombj  ChefMenteur  Pass,  Louisiana^  in  charge  of  Capt  G.  W, 
Sowellj  Corps  of  Engineers. — This  work  commands  the  passage  by  ves- 
sels drawing  4J  feet  or  less  through  the  Bayou  Chef  Menteur  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  the  road  along  Gentilly  Kidge  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Projects  for  the  modification  of  this  work,  to  fit  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  latest  approved  armament,  were  submitted  in  1870,  and 
estimates  of  cost  prepared.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  operations  have 
been  limited  to  repairs  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  work. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Tower  Duprds,  LaJce  Borgne^  Louisiana^  in  charge  of  Capt.  C.  W" 
Howelly  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  repair  of  the 
tower  was  completed  and  a  keeper  put  in  charge  to  prevent  further 
damage  by  malicious  persons. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Battery  Bienvenue^  Lake  BorgnCy  Louisiana^  in  cliarge  of  Capt.  C.  Wl 
Howellj  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  work  was  done  during  the  past  fiscal  year  y 
except  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  battery  and  building  per- 
taining to  it    A  fort-keeper  was  retained  in  charge. 
No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Tower  at  Proetorsvillej  Lake  BorgnCy  Louishana>y  in  charge  of  Capt.  (7. 
W.  Howelly  Corps  of  Engineers. — No  work  done  during  the  past  fiscal 
year. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  Jacksony  Afississippi  Rivery  Louisiana,  in  charge  of  Capt.  C.  W- 
Howelly  Corps  of  Engineers. — ^This  work,  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  nearly  oppo- 
site, sixty-five  miles  below  New  Orleans,  constitute  the  main  defenses  of 
that  city  against  hostile  naval  expeditions.  The  depth  of  water  through 
the  bayous  and  lakes  leading  toward  the  city  will  only  permit  the  ap- 
proach of  the  smaller  vessels  carrying  light  armaments.  The  principal 
channel-way  to  the  city,  through  which  a  naval  attack  may  be  made,  is. 
the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Operations  during  the  past  fiscal  year  consisted  in  improving  the 
drainage  of  the  site  of  the  fort;  regrading  and  grassing  new  earth- 
work; keeping  the  slopes  of  old  earth-work  in  good  condition*;  provid- 
ing twenty  wooden  platforms  for  fifteen-inch  guns ;  laying  four  founda- 
tions for  platforms ;  providing  material  for  sixteen  foundations ;  providing 
iron  for  three  iron  bridges  across  moats ;  constructing  concrete  piers  for 
these  bridges ;  providing  means  of  transportation  between  New  Orleans^ 
and  the  forts. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 $30,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 42,000 
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Doling  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  pat  in  position  as 
many  platforms  for  guns  as  possible,  with  the  appropriation  available, 
after  putting  np  superstructure  of  bridges,  making  repairs  to  levees, 
and  providing  for  care  of  the  work  during  the  year. 

Fort  St.  £hilipy  Mississippi  RiveVy  Louisi^nay  in  charge  of  Capt  C.  W' 
Hotcelly  Corps  of  Engineers. — Operations  during  the  past  fiscal  year  con- 
sisted in  Uie  construction  of  three  magazine-traverses;  the  partial 
constmction  of  two  others ;  the  completion  of  the  parapet  and  tem- 
porary breast-height  wall  of  the  lower  battery;  grading  and  sodding 
the  slopes  of  the  upper  battery ;  the  demolition  of  two  old  magazines 
and  the  redan  on  north  front  of  main  work ;  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial obtained  for  use ;  the  reclamation  of  earth  for  future  use  from  the 
battnre  in  front  of  the  fort ;  providing  eighteen  wooden  platforms  for 
fifteen-inch  guns ;  laying  two  foundations  for  platforms ;  providing  mate- 
rial for  sixteen  foundations  and  for  completing  magazine-traverses ;  pro- 
viding adequate  means  of  transportation  between  Xew  Orleans  and  the 
forts. 

Amoimt  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 |30,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 46,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  two  magazines 
in  upper  battery,  place  eighteen  gun-platforms  in  position,  and  care  for 
the  work. 

Fort  Livingston,  Barataria  Bay^  Louisiana^  in  charge  of  Capt.  C.  W. 
Eowellj  Corps  of  Engineers, — This  barbette  work  is  situated  on  the  western 
end  of  Grand  Terre  Island,  at  *3ie  entrance  to  Barataria  Bay.  It  guards 
the  only  approach  to  New  Orleans  by  vessels  drawing  seven  feet  or  less, 
available  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  It  also  secures  a 
safe  anchorage  and  harbor  of  refuge  for  our  own  light-draught  coasters 
in  time  of  war.  A  project  for  its  modification  and  repair  was  devised 
and  approved  in  1870.  To  carry  to  completion  this  approved  project 
there  will  be  required  an  appropriation  of  $58,000. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  no  operations  have  been  carried  on  except 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  work. 
I  No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  at  Fort  Pointy  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Harbor,  California^  in 
(Mrge  of  lAeut  Col.  C.  8.  Stetcartj  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the 
past  fiscal  year  four  service-magazines  have  been  built — one  completed 
from  height  of  two  feet  ten  inches  above  its  floor,  three  nearly  half 
finished,  a  concrete  foundation  for  eight  platforms  for  heavy  guns 
and  for  the  corresponding  breast-height  walls  put  down  to  the  level  of 
beds  of  pintle-blocks,  making  in  all  2,025  cubic  yards  of  masonry.  Pin- 
tles and  rails  have  been  placed  on  two  platforms  for  fifteen-inch  guns, 
and  four  platforms  for  heavy  mortars  constructed.  The  embankment 
of  the  right  of  the  inner  line  of  batteries  has  been  completed  to  the 
height  originally  designed,  and  for  690  running  feet  of  parapets  of  ex- 
tension of  the  outer  line  the  earth- work  is  nearly  half  in  place;  in  all, 
some  21,194  cubic  yards.  About  8,100  square  yards  of  sodding  have 
been  put  in  place  on  slopes.  Asphaltic  flooring  has  been  placed  in 
eleven  traverse-magazines.  The  wharf  has  been  rebuilt,  and  much  mis- 
cellaneous work  done. 

Imonnt  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1875 $30,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

Fort  at  Lime  Point,  San  Francisco  ff arbor,  California,  in  charge  of  Maj. 
George  H.  Mendell,  Corps  of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year 
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1,228  cubic  yards  Of  masonry  were  put  in  place ;  55,717  cubic  yards  of 
excavation  were  made ;  7,980  square  yards  of  soil  were  hauled  from  a  dis- 
tance for  parapets  and  magazine-coverings ;  7,480  square  yards  of  sod- 
dings  were  laid  on  the  parapets  and  traverses.  The  battery  at  Point 
Cavallo  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  gun-platforms  and  breast- 
height  walls.  The  parapets  and  traverses  in  the  Gravelly  Beach  Bat- 
tery, having  yielded  under  the  winter-storms,  they  wer^  filled  with  soil 
to  the  proper  level  and  partially  sodded.  The  road  to  the  new  site  near 
Point  Diablo  was  commenced,  and  4,200  lineal  feet  completed.  The 
masonry- work  at  Point  Cavallo  was  put  upon  two  magazines  and  on  the 
necessary  drains. 

Amoant  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 §30,000 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  road 
begun,  to  build  the  advance  battery  at  Point  Cavallo,  and  to  execute 
such  work  at  Point  Diablo  as  proves  practicable. 

Fort  on  Alcatraz  Island^  San  Francisco  Harbor,  California,  in  charge 
of  Maj.  George  H.  Mendell,  Corps  of  Engineers, — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  1,185  cubic  yards  of  masonry  were  put  in  place,  and  59,100  cubic 
yards  of  excavation  and  filling  were  made.  The  south  caponni^re  was 
partially  remodeled.  Two  magazines,  with  bomb-proofs,  were  built. 
The  breast-height  walls  for  two  guns  were  built  and  two  stone  platforms 
laid.  Parapets  for  four  guns  were  made;  6,300  square  yards  of  sod- 
ding were  laid  on  parapets,  magazines,  and  slopes.  Tbe  timber-work 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  old  wharf  was  -renewed.  The  wood  revet- 
ment in  rear  of  the  wharf  was  replaced  by  a  substantial  stonls  wall  laid 
in  mortar.    The  retaining-wall  in  battery  1  was  extended  thirty-five  feet. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875 §20, 000 

Appropriartion  asked  for  next  fiscal  year 50,000 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  south  caponniere  and  shell-room 
will  be  completed.  Magazines  R  and  S  will  be  covered  and  sodded. 
The  filling  in  battery  Tlwill  probably  be  completed,  and  the  excavations 
on  the  south  end  of  the  island  will  be  completed. 

Batteries  at  Point  San  Josi,  San'  Fran^sco  Harbor,  California,  in  cliarge 
of  Lieut  Col,  C.  S,  Stewart,  Corps  of  Engineers, — Ea^t  Battery, — The  six 
wooden  front-pintle  platforms  are  rotten  and  unserviceable.  The  tim- 
bers of  the  magazine  are  so  rotten  that  it  has  not  been  used  for  years. 

West  Battery, — The  three  platforms  on  the  left  are  serviceable,  the 
three  on  the  right  unserviceable  from  decay  of  timber.  The  timber  of 
the  magazine  has  not  yet  fallen  in.  No  work  has  been  done  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  and  none  contemplated  during  the  present  year. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Batteries  on  A  ngel  Island,  San  Francisco  Harbor,  California,  in  charge  of 
Lieut,  Col,  C.  S.  Stmcart,  Corps  of  Engineers, — These  three  temporary  earth- 
works, constructed  during  the  late  war,  are  essentially  unserviceable. 
The  platforms  are  decayed,  and  most  of  the  carriages  have  been  con- 
demned. It  is  proposed  to  postpone  the  commencement  of  batteries  of  a 
permanent  character,  projected  to  replace  them,  until  more  advanced 
points  are  fortified. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Fort  at  San  Diego,  California,  in  charge  of  Lieut  Col.  C,  S,  Stewart,  Corps 
of  Engineers. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  work  has  been  directed  chiefly 
to  the  completion  of  buildings  and  the  construction  of  embankments. 
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The  Stable,  24  by  50  feet,  has  been  finished,  and  a  stone  hoase,  24  by  50 
feet,  a  carpenter's  shop,  14  by  24  feet,  and  overseer's  quarters,  24  by  34 
feet,  built.  The  site  has  been  cleared,  and  27,626  cubic  yards  of  embank- 
ment made  along  the  right  and  l^ft  faces,  and  in  the  parade  to  about 
reference  (20,00).  Concrete  drains  have  been  built  for  a  length  of  380 
feetj  and  the  foundations  of  one  magazine  laid,  and  its  walls  carried  up 
to  the  spring  of  main  arch,  requiring  313  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 
No  appropriation  asked  fur  next  fiscal  year. 

Defenses  of  ilie  month  of  the  Columbia  River,  Oregon^  in  charge  of 
Maj,  Menry  M.  Robert^  Corps  of  Engineers^  from  July  1,  1873,  to  Octo- 
ber 22,  ISIS;  since  that  dute  in  charge  of  Maj.  N.  Michler,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers.—The^  defenses  consist  of  Fort  Stevens,  on  the  south  side,  and 
three  detached  batteries  at  Gape  Disappointment,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance.  The  works  are  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated condition,  the  entire  wood-work  of  Fort  Stevens,  except  the 
magazine,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  being  rotten.  The  wooden 
revetment  of  the  interior  slopes  all  around  the  fort  is  fallen,  and  sev- 
eral traverses  lying  in  a  confused  mass  of  earth  and  timber ;  the  sea 
threatens  the  site  of  the  fort.  All  the  magazines  at  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment are  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  as  to  be  useless. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 

Appropriation  asked  for  next  fiscal  year $20,000 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  operations  were  confined  to  making 
the  annual  survey  of  Sand  Island  and  Point  Adams. 

BOARDS    OF   ENGINEERS. 

The  board  of  engineers  for  fortificatiotis,  stationed  in  ]S"ew  York  City, 
consisting  of  Col.  J.  G.  Barnard,  Col.  Geo.  W.  Cullum,  (until  January  13, 
1874,)  Lieut.  Col.  Z.  B.  Tower,  and  Lieut.  Col.  H.  G.  Wright,  and,  for  the 
time  being,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  defenses  under  consideration,  has 
submitted  during  the  past  fiscal  year  reports  upon  applications  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  transfer  of  a  portion  of  Presidio  reservation, 
known  as  Mountain  Lake,  for  the  erection  of  a  marine  hospital,  and  for 
permission  to  build  a  road  through  Fort  Stevens  military  reservation, 
Oregon,  from  the  fort  to  the  site  of  light-house  j  in  reference  to  manner 
of  finishing  traverses  and  breast-height  walls  of  batteries,  showing  a 
method  of  securing  thicker  and  higher  traverse  and  greater  security 
to  gunners  serving  the  piece;  upon  project  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Howell, 
substituting  for  the  proposed  battery  above  Fort  Jackson,  La.,  a  bat- 
tery of  like  number  of  guns  on  the  Fort  St.  Philip  side  of  the  river 
and  below  that  work;  upon  project  of  Maj.  Wm.  P.  Craighill  for 
changing  the  advanced  casemate  battery  of  Fort  Monroe  into  a  barbette- 
battery ;  upon  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gatling  gun  into 
our  service  for  flank-defense  of  fortifications ;  upon  question  of  expedi- 
ency of  using  concrete  in  breast-height  walls  in  northern  climates;  upon 
House  resolution  of  February  16,  1874,  relative  to  the  sale  of  Horn 
Island  military  reservation.  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  upon  application  of  Mr. 
John  V.  Cockroft  to  purchase  or  hire  the  property  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
known  as  Fort  Marion ;  upon  proposed  plan  for  mortar-battery  at  Fort 
Johnson,  S.  C. ;  upon  proposed  modification  of  Fort  Pickens,  and  plans 
for  constructiou  of  batteries  exterior  to  that  work ;  also  on  opposite  side 
of  channel,  near  Forts  McRee  and  Barrancas ;  upon  subject  of  defense 
of  harbors  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  torpedoes,  the  manner 
of  leading  ciibles  to  shore,  and  construction  of  operating-rooms,  &c., 
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and  a  preliminary  report  on  project  for  the  modification  of  Fort  Pickens 
and  other  works  of  defense  in  Pensacola  Harbor.  It  has  likewise  sub- 
mitted reports  on  the  purchase  of  land  on  northern  extremity  of  Tybee 
Island,  Ga.;  on  the  establishment  of  batteries  for  defense  of  Tybee 
Eoads ;  on  the  construction  of  additional  casemates  to  the  rear  of  bar- 
bette-battery at  Willet's  Point ;  for  storage  of  torpedo-cables,  &c. ;  on 
the  purchase  of  Cow  Island  and  portions  of  Great  Hog  Island,  Gasco 
Bay,  Me.;  on  establishment  of  batteries  to  command  the  Hussey 
Sound  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor,  Me.,  and  to  control  the  inner  an- 
chorage to  the  northeast ;  on  the  constructions  of  breast-height  walls, 
recommending  that  the  masonry  steps  be  omitted,  and  on  the  taking 
down  of  experimental  targets  at  Fort  Monroe  and  utilizing  the  material 
in  other  works. 

The  board  has  like  wise  reported  upon  the  question  of  a  project  involv- 
ing the  use  of  iron  or  its  equivalent  in  the  scarps  of  casemated  works ; 
upon  proposed  change,  suggested  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  in 
lengthening  the  12-inch  rifle  and  15-inch  smooth-bore  guns ;  and  has 
examined  and  reported  upon  projects  for  various  objects,  among  them 
Major  Baylor's  design  for  an  iron  platform  for  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars, 
Mr.  Ed.  Brady's  project  for  construction  of  iron  turrets,  and  Mr.  Robt. 
C.  Totten's  design  for  an  experimental  target  of  chilled  and  cast  iron. 
It  has  also  submitted  a  project  for  the  expenditure  of  appropriation  of 
|fl25,000  for  torpedoes  for  harbor  defense. 

Besides  the  subjects  reported  upon,  the  board  has  been  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  defenses  for  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C., 
defenses  for  Tybee  Island,  entrance  to  Savannah  River,  Ga.,  modifica- 
tion of  Fort  Clinch  and  batteries  at  New  Bedford  and  New  London, 
which  questions  are  still  before  it  and  for  most  of  which  plans  are  now 
in  progress. 

TORPEDO-DEFENSE. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  Maj.  H.  L.  Abbot,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  subject  of  the  trials  of  torpedoes  for  harbor-defense,  was  absent 
in  Europe  on  torpedo-duty,  and  the  trials  at  Willet's  Point  were  sus- 
pended. Since  his  return  they  have  been  actively  prosecuted,  and  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  system  to  the  defenses  of  our  harbors. 

The  electrical  laboratory  has  received  suitable  additions,  and  the 
building  has  been  extended  to  comprise  a  model  operating-room,  in 
which  are  placed  all  the  parts  of  our  own  system,  in  their  i)roper  rela- 
tions, for  easy  study. 

The  whole  material  of  the  service  has  received  careful  study,  with  the 
following  results:  Satisfactory  forms  of  buo3'ant  and  ground  toii)edoes, 
with  their  buoys,  have  been  provisionally  adopted.  They  are  designed 
to  be  planted  at  —  feet  intervals,  and  are  harmless  to  each  other  at  that 
distance  with  proper  charges  of  dynamite;  neither  does  the  explosion 
close  the  circuit-closers  of  neighboring  mines. 

After  much  experimental  study,  the  circuit-closer  has  been  perfected. 
Its  cost  is  trifling,  and  it  seems  to  fulfill  all  requisite  conditions.  In  the 
investigation  a  plan  was  devised  which  enabled  all  the  various  patterns 
to  be  accurately  compared  with  each  other,  by  making  them  print  an 
electrical  record  of  their  action  under  a  concussion  closely  assimilated 
to  that  of  a  vessel,  but  which  could  be  rei)eated  at  will  under  identical 
circumstances. 

In  order  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  vary  the  number  of  mines  at 
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tiifferent  stations,  a  box-form  of  operating-apparatus,  adapted  to  seven 
cables,  has  been  perfected.    It  works  admirably. 

Tlie  discovery  made  last  year,  that  induction  in  neighboring  cables, 
occasioned  by  electricity  of  high  tension,  could  be  overcome  by  a  simple 
device,  has  been  confirmed  and  extended  to  the  multiple  cables,  and  an 
improved  form  of  apparatus  for  judgment-tiring  has  been  perfected. 

Tests  of  cable  imported  two  years  ago,  and  stored  in  light  sheds  ex- 
posed to  variations  of  temx)erature,  have  been  carefully  made  and  shown 
to  have  experienced  no  deterioration. 

A  device  by  which  the  tampering  with  a  mine  or  its  cable  can  be  made 
to  discharge  a  volley  of  guns  previously  pointed  along  the  line,  has  been 
perfected.  Its  value  in  the  night,  or  in  fogs,  is  apparent,  especially  as 
the  explosion  is  effected  without  exploding  the  torpedo  itself. 

As  heretofore,  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  fuse-testing,  and  after 
a  strict  comparison  of  those  to  be  had  abroad  or  in  this  country  with 
oar  own,  the  result  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  There  are  none  better, 
and  bat  few  so  good  as  our  own.  This  investigation  has  included  cut- 
offs as  well  as  platinum  and  tension  fuses. 

After  careful  trials,  extending  over  many  months,  a  form  of  Le  Clanche 
battery  has  been  adopted  for  both  signal  and  firing  batteries.  Other 
forms  could  be  used  if  necessary,  but  it  seems  to  combine  every  requi- 
site for  a  good  service-pattern. 

The  possession  of  an  admirable  collection  of  instruments  in  the  labor- 
atory, has  enabled  the  co-efficients  of  the  galvanometers,  stored  for  tor- 
iwdo-service,  to  be  accurately  determined,  and  thus  the  different  stations 
will  be  able  to  refer  all  results  to  a  uniform  standard,  an  advantage  of 
no  slight  importance.  The  tests  of  cables,  joints,  &c.,  have  been  ren- 
dered easy  and  accurate  by  the  construction  of  a  1,000-cell  sal-ammoniac 
battery,  by  the  engineer  troops,  and  a  standard  Clark  battery  by  the 
officers. 

Trials  with  explosives  have  been  continued,  but  not  so  extensively  as 
heretofore.  Rendrock  is  the  only  new  one  added  to  the  list,  and  it  has 
shown  itself  inferior  to  dynamite.  An  old  barge,  worn  out  in  service, 
was  blown  up  last  autumn,  but  it  was  too  rotten  to  afford  data  of  value. 
Considering  that  the  subject  of  torpedo-defenses  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed  to  justify  detailed  plans  for  applying  these  new  engines  to  the 
closing  of  our  more  important  harbors,  the  board  of  engineers  has  taken 
up  that  subject  for  careful  study.  Projects  for  adapting  the  forts  in  the 
harbors  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  receive  the  cables,  electrical 
apparatus,  &c.,  have  been  already  submitted,  with  diagrams  of  the  pro- 
posed lines  of  torpedoes,  and  detailed  drawings  of  the  latter  are  in  pro- 
gress.   Other  harbors  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

Another  very  important  investigation  has  been  that  reported  upon  on 
the  manner  of  leading  cables  from  the  forts  to  deep  w^ateT,  accompanied 
by  model-plans,  «&c. 

The  board  expresses  the  opinion  that  our  torpedo-system  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  moderate  stores  for  applying  it  should  be  collected  at  the 
depot  at  Willet's  Point.  These  stores  should  be  increased  for  the  present 
by  large  annual  appropriations,  as  it  is  certain  that  no  money  devoted 
to  fortifications  is  more  directly  applied  to  preparing  for  sudden  defense. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  understood  that  trained  soldiers  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  using  the  mines,  and  that  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  of  engineers  now  authorized  is  entirely  insufficient.  At  least  three 
times  as  many  will  be  needed  for  protecting  even  a  few  of  our  more 
important  harbors. 
The  experimental  target  for  determining  the  action  of  tori)edoes  on 
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the  doable  bottoms  of  iron-clads  is  completed,  and  in  readiness  for  the 
tests  to  which  it  will  soon  be  subjected. 

An  appropriation  of  $150,000  is  respectfully  recommended  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  parts  of  the 
torpedo-apparatus  and  material  as  cannot  be  suddenly  obtained  in  case 
of  need. 

The  board  of  engineers  for  the  Pacific  coasfj  consisting  of  Lieut.  Col. 
B.  S.  Alexander,  Lieut.  Col.  C.  S-  Stewart,  and  Maj.  Geo.  H.  Mendell, 
has  been  engaged  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  completing  the  project 
for  field-works  for  the  protection  of  the  rear  of  the  permanent  sea-coast 
defenses  at  Fort  Point,  in  maturing  details  for  the  permanent  defensive 
works  at  Fort  Point,  at  Lime  Point,  and  at  Alcatraz  Island,  and  in  the 
examination  of  San  Diego  Harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  sediment  brought  into  this  harbor  by  floods  in  the  San  Diega 
Kiver. 

The  board  has  also  reported  on  the  question  of  water-supply  and 
roads  in  case  a  marine  hospital  be  erected  on  the  shores  of  Mountaia 
Lake ;  on  the  necessity  of  San  Clemente  Island  for  purposes  of  defense  ; 
and  on  the  application  of  the  Light-House  Board  to  place  a  fog-signal  oa 
Yerba  Buena  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  members  of  the  board  have  given  a  great  part  of  their 
time  during  the  year  to  the  study  of  other  subjects ;  to  making  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and  Tulare  Valleys,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  making  a  report  on  the  irrigation  of  these  valleys ;  and  to 
making  an  examination  and  report  on  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
of  Oakland.  San  Francisco  Bay. 

BATTALION  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  ENGINEER  DEPOTS. 

Battalion  of  Engineers^  commanded  by  Maj,  Henry  L.  Abbott^  Corps  of 
JEngi7ieers,  headquarters  Willefs  Pointy  eastern  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor.  \ 

The  strength  of  the  five  companies  of  sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers^ 
constituting  the  Battalion  of  Engineers,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1874,  was 
10  ofiicers  and  318  enlisted  men,  36  recruits  being  needed  to  complete 
the  organization,  as  determined  by  General  Orders  j^o.  123,  series  of 
1870,  from  the  War  Department. 

The  companies  of  the  battalion  were  stationed  and  commanded  as. 
follows :  At  Willet'S  Point,  Company  A,  Second  Lieut.  William  T.  Eos- 
sell  5  Company  B,  Capt.  W.  E.  King ;  Company  C,  Capt.  William  E. 
Livermore }  Company  D,  (a  skeleton  organization,)  under  command  of 
the  battalion  adjutant.  First  Lieut.  James  Mercur. 

At  West  Point,  Company  E,  Capt.  O.  H.  Ernst,  also  instructor  of 
practical  engineering  and  ex-officio  member  of  the  academic  board. 

During  the  year,  and  for  limited  periods,  detachments  from  the  bat- 
talion served  as  follows  :  One  sergeant  and  5  first-class  privates  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  guarding  and  caring  for  the  engineer  property 
there.  This  detachment  left  Jefferson  Barracks  and  returned  to  the 
battalion  July  15,  1873.  At  headquarters  Department  of  Missouri,  2 
sergeants  and  5  first-class  privates;  at  headquarters  Department  of 
Dakota,  2  sergeants  and  5  first-class  privates ;  on  field-dfity  under  First 
Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler,  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  Territories, 
1  first-class  and  5  second-class  privates. 

Eecruitiug  for  the  battalion  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  oa 
the  same  system  as  during  the  preceding;  but  one  rend<^zvous,  how- 
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ever,  that  in  New  York  City,  having  been  kept  open.  During  tlie  year 
96  men  were  enlisted,  9  re-enlisted,  47  deserters  were  apprehended,  and 
57  men  deserted. 

The  duties  of  the  battalion  generally  have  been  confined  to  guarding, 
receiving,  and  issuing  the  engineer-property  at  the  depots;  in  furnish- 
ing instruction  to  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy,  under  the  instructor 
of  practical  engineering;  in  pontoniering,  signaling,  telegraphing,  and 
practical  engineering  generally;  the  detachments  serving  at  the  several 
h^idquarters  in  the  field  assisting  the  engineer-officers  in  the  duties 
assi^ed  them. 

At  Willet's  Point  the  troops  have  been  employed  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  the  buildings  and  grading  the  grounds,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous drills  and  instructions  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  state  of 
efficiency  and  ready  for  active  service.  Good  progress  has  been  made 
fai  field-fortification^  pontoniering,  military  reconnoissance,  photography, 
and  infantry  tactics,  while,  in  addition  to  the  usual  target  practice  fur- 
nished by  regulations,  the  men  have  been  encouraged  to  compete  at  the 
neighboring  range.  Theoretical  instruction  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  was  had  during  the  suspension  of  the  drills  in  the  winter,  and  the 
school  of  enlisted  men,  directed  by  General  Orders  No.  56^  Adjutant- 
GeneraFs  OflSce,  1866,  was  open  to  voluntary  attendance,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  commissioned  officer^. 

The  instruction  of  the  officers  has  been  extended,  so  as  to  include  as 
far  as  practicable  preparation  for  and  familiarity  with  duties  upon 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  ordered.  By  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  each  officer  was,  during  the  winter,  required  to  visit  and  report 
upon  some  specified  public  work,  selected  with  a  view  to  obtaining  in- 
formation useful  for  the  engineer  service.  These  reports  are  of  a  cred- 
itable character,  and  will  be  used  by  the  officers  when  examined  for 
promotion. 

The  work  of  the  torpedo-school  has  been  actively  prosecuted,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  investigations 
necessary  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  subaqueous 
explosions,  the  perfecting  of  the  electrical  apparatus,  and  the  triiUs  de- 
signed to  determine  the  practical  details  of  the  mines,  cables,  fuses,  &c., 
have  all  received  careful  attention.  A  system,  believed  to  be  superior 
to  any  in  use  abroad,  has  thus  been  perfected.  To  render  it  available 
in  harbor  defense,  a  body  of  trained  officers  and  men  is  essential,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  Battalion  of  Engineers  has  been  specially  directed 
to  this  end.  The  preparation  of  a  torpedo  manual  has  been  commenced, 
and  it  is  tested  page  by  page  by  practical  use  as  it  proceeds. 

In  torpedo-materials  we  have  collected  about  six  hundred  miles  of 
cable,  some  three  hundred  mines,  and  electrical  apparatus  sufficient  to 
eqaip  some  twenty  stations ;  in  fine,  great  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  reducing  the  theoretical  system  to  a  practical  form  . 
for  actual  use.  To  make  use  of  our  materials,  however,  a  trained  body 
of  men  must  be  at  hand  and  ready  upon  any  emergency  for  the  several 
torpedo-stations,  but  to  this  end  the  strength  of  the  Engineer  Battalion 
should  be  increased. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  engineer-material  to  continue  the  present  system  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  battalion,  and  $10,000  for  continuing  the  trials  with  torpe- 
does, and  for  the  instruction  of  the  engineer  troops  in  their  application 
to  harbor  and  land  defenses. 

I  would  also  renew  my  recommendation  of  former  years,  that  the  or- 
pmization  of  the  battalion  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  two  prin- 
cipal musicians^  allowed  by  law  to  troops  of  other  arms. 
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Engineer  post  and  depot  at  Willefs  Point,  New  York  Harbor,  commanded 
hy  Maj.  Henry  L,  Abbot,  Corps  of  Ungineers. 

The  engineeirdepot  at  Willet's  Point  contains  the  ponton-trains,  siege 
and  mining  tools,  torpedo-materials,  astronomical  and  surveying  instra- 
ments,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the  engineer-service  of  the  Army.  It  is  gar- 
risoned by  a  portion  of  the  Engineer  Battalion,  which  furnishes  the  need- 
ful guard,  and  issues  the  stores  to  officers  of  the  corps  upon  requisition 
duly  approved. 

The  public  buildings  are  essentially  completed,  so  that  only  a  small 
appropriation  of  $500  for  repairs  is  needed. 

For  continuing  the  remodeling  of  the  ponton-material  to  make  it 
conform  with  the  patterns  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  is  needed.  Most  of  the  labor  will  be  supplied  by 
the  troops.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
loss  of  time  in  fitting  surveying-parties  for  the  field,  to  have  at  the 
depot  a  small  supply  of  the  instruments  in  common  demand.  For  this 
purpose,  and  for  repairing  those  returned  in  an  injured  condition,  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  is  asked. 

For  incidental  expenses  of  the  depot,  such  as  coal,  forage,  stationery, 
chemicals  for  use  in  the  laboratory,  extra-duty  pay  for  soldiers  employed 
in  mechanical  work,  in  photographic  and  lithographic  plans,  and  in 
l^rinting  engineering  blanks,  torpedo-instructors,  &c.,  $2,500, 

RIVER  AND   HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  "  act  making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and 
completion  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,"  approved 
March  3, 1873,  furnished  the  means  for  continuing,  during  the  past  year, 
operations  at  the  several  localities  named  therein,  in  accordance  with 
approved  projects.  A  brief  account  of  the  work  done  at  each  locality, 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  improvement,  together  with  a  money- 
statement,  is  given  below ;  but  for  more  detailed  information  a  reference 
to  the  reports  of  the  officers  having  charge  and  immediate  supervision 
of  the  operations  is  respectfully  suggested. 

The  annual  estimates  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  separate  works 
have  been  carefully  revised  in  this  office,  and  in  many  cases  reduced. 

The  surveys'  and  examinations  directed  to  be  made  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  completed,  and  the 
results  of  those  received  in  time  were  reported  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  These,  together  with  such  as  have  been  completed  since 
the  adjournment,  are  submitted  herewith  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  act,  requiring  the  organi- 
zation of  a  board  of  engineer  officers  "  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  bridging,  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  navigation,  the  channel  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Erie,"  &c.,  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  report  of  the  board  was 
submitted  to  the  Department  and  transmitted  by  you  to  Congress  on  the 
22d  January.    A  copy  of  the  report  is  appended  hereto. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  approved  June  23, 1874,  in  addition  to  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  continuing  improvements  heretofore  begun,  made 
provision  for  some  new  works.  With  the  amounts  thus  made  available 
operations  have  been  continued  during  the  present  working  season,  and 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  execution  of 
the  new  work  specified. 

The  act  further  directed  that  surveys  be  made  and  estimates  submit- 
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ted  for  tbe  improvements  recommended  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  upon  the  four  routes  indi- 
cated by  the  report  of  said  committee,  and  also  upon  a  route  indicated, 
forming  an  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  These  sur- 
veys have  been  assigned  to  officers  having  charge  of  works  in  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  proposed  routes  of  communication  pass.  The 
appropriation  was  allotted  to  these  officers  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  survey  assigned  each.  Parties  were  organized 
and  sent  into  the  field  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  and  it  is  trusted 
that  sufficient  data  will  be  obtained  to  enable  all  the  officers  to  submit 
projecti^  for  the  improvements  recommended,  together  with  approximate 
estimates  of  cost  of  ea<jh,  in  time  to  be  submitted  before  the  close  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  season  favorable  for 
active  field-work  was  well  advanced  before  the  parties  could  commence 
0}ierations. 

The  examinations  or  surveys  directed  to  be  made  at  certain  specified 
localities  named  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  June  23, 1874,  are 
now  in  process  of  execution.  It  is  expected  that  reports  upon  the 
greater  portion  of  these  will  be  received  in  time  for  transmission  during 
Uie  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

The  third  section  of  the  act  made  provision  for  the  organization  of  a 
board  of  engineers,  and  directed  that  "  said  board  shall  make  a  survey 
of  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  a  depth  of  water  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  either  by  canal  from  said  river  to  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  or  by  deepening  one  or  more  of  the  natural  outlets 
of  said  river,"  &c.  The  board  was  constituted  by  General  Orders  X". 
74  of  the  War  Department,  dated  July  2,  1874,  and  a  copy  of  the  sec- 
tion was  incori>orated  in  the  order  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  the  members.  The  board  is  now  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
datie«  assigned,  and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  law  as  to  the  time  of  submitting  the  report. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  approved  June  22, 
1874,  "to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  engineers  to 
investigate  and  report  a  permanent  plan  for  the  reclamation  of  the  allu- 
vial basin  of  the  Slississippi  Kiver  subject  to  inundation,''  a  board  of 
commissioners  was  constituted  by  General  Orders  No.  73  of  the  War 
Department,  of  July  2, 1874.  The  board  has  been  organized,  and  the 
members  are  now  actively  engaged  in  making  the  investigations  necjes- 
KaTT  to  a  full  understanding  and  a  pro[)er  presentation  of  the  matter 
Qoder  consideration. 

Id  connection  with  this  snbject,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  include 
in  the  present  commnnication  (Appendix  M  4)  a  rei)ort  on  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi,  made  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  May,  1 8GG,  in 
parsaance  of  his  instructions. 

LAKE  HARBORS  AND  RIVERS. 
HARBORS  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR  WEST  OF  KEWEENAW  POINT. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  F.  U.  Farquhar,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  from  the  natural  entrance  to  the 
dock$  of  6uperior  City  and  Du  Luth,  and  preservation  o/  both  entranc  es  from 
ik  lake  thereto^  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, — The  work  at  these  localities 
during  the  fiscal  year  comprised  the  completion  of  the  piers  at  the  Du 
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Luth  Canal,  and  a  small  amount  of  dredging  in  Da  Luth  Harbor ;  the 
opening  and  protection  of  a  cut  through  the  dike  across  Superior  Bay  ; 
the  near  completion  of  the  piers  at  the  natural  entry,  with  some  dredg- 
ing between  them,  and  the  dredging  of  a  channel  from  the  deep  waters 
of  the  bay  to  Quebec  wharf,  at  Superior  City. 

The  work  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  will  be  the  com- 
pletion of  the  piers  at  the  natural  entrance^  some  repairs  to  the  piers 
at  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  and  dredging  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Da  Luth  to  give  anchorage-ground  and  room  for  vessels  to  turn. 

The  completion  of  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Da 
Luth,  so  that  it  may  be  available  as  a  harbor  of  refuge,  will  require  a 
large  amount  of  dredging,  which  is  estimated  by  the  officer  in  charge 
at  about  1,000,000  cubic  yards,  at  the  cost  of  about  $270,000.  An  es- 
timate of  $100,000  is  submitted  for  the  commencement  of  this  improve- 
ment. 

The  officer  in  charge  recommends  that  the  dike  across  Superior  Bay- 
be  rebuilt  so  as  to  insure  that  no  deterioration  of  the  channel  takes 
place  at  the  natural  entry.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  is  $87,199,  which 
could  be  most  economically  expended  if  included  in  one  appropriation. 

A  fand  of  $10,000  should  also  be  available  for  repairs  at  the  natural 
entry. 

Balance  in  theTreasnry  of  the  United  States  Jnly  1,  1873 $79, 636  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 51,715  75 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 120, 112  08 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 21,239  67 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  For  Du  Luth 100, 000  00 

June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this  Office,)  {  For  natural  entry 10, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  A  1.) 

2.  Ontonagon  Harbor^  Michigan. — ^With  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  repair  the  inner  end  of  West 
pier  and  prolong  it  inward  430  feet,  and  to  make  other  repairs  to  the 
structures  now  protecting  the  entrance  to  this  harbor. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  officer  in  charge  that  the  cost  of  completing 
the  works  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  will  be  $238,717.08,  and 
that  $150,000  can  be  economically  expended  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1876. 

This  harbor  would,  were  it  properly  improved,  be  of  great  importance 
as  a  harbor  of  refuge,  ad  it  is  the  only  harbor  on  a  long  stretch  of  coast. 
Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1,  1873 $82  41 


Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 23,000  00 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 


Amount  available  July  1, 1874 23,082  41 

Imount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 
Office) 50,000  00 

(See  Appendix  A  2.) 

3.  Eagle  Harbor^  Michigan. — The  estimate  submitted  in  the  last  annual 
report  for  the  excavation  of  a  channel  through  the  rock  at  the  entrance 
to  this  harbor  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  and  a  width  of  130  feet,  together 
with  the  building  of  a  breakwater  to  cover  the  anchorage-ground,  in  all 
$248,000,  has  been  revised  by  the  officer  now  in  charge,  and  reduced  to 
$231,570,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  width  of  the  breakwater  from 
20  feet  to  30  feet. 

No  work  has  been  done  here  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  funds  on  hand. 

The  officer  in  charge  states  that,  should  it  be  determined  to  make 
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tbis  improvement,  in  order  to  prosecute  it  economically,  a  sum  of  at 
least  $150,000  should  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Baianee  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1,  1873 $13, 7fil  11 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 11,047  57 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 1 ,  000  40 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 23,iiUrf  28 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 
Office) 50,000  00 

(See  Appendix  A  3.) 

HARBOES  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR  EAST  OF  KEWEENAW  POINT  AND  HAR- 
BORS ON  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH  SHORES  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN — IM- 
PROVEMENT OP  THE  FOX  AND  WISCONSIN  RIVERS. 

OflScer  in  charge,  Maj.  D.  C.  Houston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  Capt. 
J.  W.  Cnyler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  March  11,  1874,  and  Capt.  G. 
J.  Lydecker,  Corps  of  Engineers,  since  May  11, 1874,  under  his  imme- 
diate orders. 

1.  Marquette  Harbor^  Lake  Superior,  Michigan. — During  the  year  the 
breakwater,  as  far  as  completed,  was  entirely  filled  with  stone  ballast 
aDd  covered  \nth  a  decking  of  three-inch  plank. 

The  superstructure  was  completed  over  5  cribs  sunk  in  1872,  and  1 
crib  has  been  sunk  in  extension  of  the  breakwater.  About  180  cords  of 
stone  has  been  pLiced  as  riprap  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  work. 

The  length  of  the  work,  as  it  now  stands,  is  1,960  feet,  all  complete 
except  the  superstructure  over  two  cribs.  It  is  proposed  this  season  to 
extend  the  breakwater  50  feet,  and  complete  the  superstructure  over  the 
two  cribs  placed  last  year. 

To  render  this  work  secure,  it  should  be  still  further  protected  on  the 
seaward  side  by  a  stone  riprapping,  for  which  an  estimate  is  submitted. 

This  will  complete  the  breakwater  as  designed,  at  a  cost  of  $296,730, 
or  $88,390.58  less  than  the  original  estimate. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 §15,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  suhject  to  bis  check,  (including  $2,373.83 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 24, 802  07 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 15, 000  00 

Amoont  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 39, 102  87 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 15,()09  20 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 25, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  1.) 

2.  Menomonee  Harbor,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, — During  the  year  the 
south  pier  was  extended  720  feet  and  the  north  pier  352  feet.  During 
the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  extend  each  pier  128  feet  and  to 
dredge  a  channel  14  feet  in  depth  and  as  wide  as  funds  available  will 
permit.  The  estimated  cost  of  completing  this  harbor  according  to  the 
plan  adopted  is  $212,000.    There  has  been  appropriated  $100,000. 

The  estimate  submitted  by  the  officer  in  charge  for  continuing  this 
improvement  is  $50,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $25,000  00 

Amoont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $1,254.84  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  con^)leted) 11, 350  01 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 34,  837  69 

AmonntavaUable  July  1,1874 26,512  32 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1376,  (ns  revised  in  tbis 
Office)..- 25,000  00 

(See  Apupndix  B  2.) 

3.  Oreen  Bay  Harbor,  Wiscotis^in. — During  the  year  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  channel  ironi  the  uiouth  of  the  Fox  lliver  to  Grassy 
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Island  was  carried  out  as  contemplated,  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  in 
1873  having  been  expended  for  this  purpose. 

The  appropriation  of  this  year,  $10,000,  will  be  expended  in  continu- 
ing this  work  and  in  repairing  the  revetment  to  the  cuts  through  Grassy 
Island. 

The  sum  of  $45,000  is  required  to  complete  this  channel,  of  which 
$25,000  may  be  expended  to  advantage  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1876. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  I,  1873 glO,  000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 9, 726  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1674 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874 19, 662  38 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,063  62 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 25, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  3.) 

4.  Earbor  of  refuge  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sturgeon  Bay  Canal,  Wiscon- 
sin.— This  work  was  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  fiscal  year, 
an  ai)propriation  of  $40,000  having  been  made  for  it  in  1873. 

During  the  year  two  pile-piers  were  constructed,  each  762  feet  in 
lenfrth.'    The  filling  of  the  piers  was  not  entirely  completed. 

The  appropriation  of  1874,  $10,000,  will  be  expended  in  completing 
this  filling  and  in  extending  each  pier  32  feet,  increasing  the  width  of 
the  pier  from  14  to  18  feet. 

The  estimate  submitted  by  the  officer  in  charge  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  these  piers  is  $60,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $20, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check... 19,936  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  a<jt  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 37, 960  55 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 11,955  45 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 40,000  00 

^(See  Appendix  B  4.)  / 

5.  Ahnapee  Harbor,  Wisconsin. — During  the  season  of  1873,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  for  this  harbor,  made  in  1872,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  no  appropriation,  was  expended  in  extending  the  south 
pier  175  feet,  making  its  total  length  620  feet. 

The  north  pier  is  352  feet  in  length.  The  failure  of  the  appropriation 
in  1873  left  the  work  incomplete. 

To  make  this  harbor  available  for  any  purpose  requires  a  channel  to 
be  dredged  between  the  piers  into  the  river. 

The  oflBcer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate,  for  continuing  the  improve- 
ment, of  $50,000. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $9, 380  11 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 8, 926  06 

Amount  available  July  1»  1874 454  05 

Amount  required  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 25,000  GO 

(See  Appendix  B  6.) 

6.  Tico  Rivers  Harbor,  Wisconsin, — During  the  past  year  the  super- 
structure has  been  built  over  1,031  feet  of  pile-foundation,  and  the  piers 
filled  with  brush  and  stone,  making  the  north  pier  900  feet  in  length, 
and  the  south  pier  965  feet.  The  dredge  was  employed  in  excavating  a 
channel  for  vessels  of  light  draught.  During  the  present  season  the 
dredge  will  be  employed  in  continuing  the  excavation.  The  piers  will  be 
refilled  where  the  filling  has  settled,  and  the  north  side  of  the  channel 
into  the  river  revetted. 
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The  appropriation  of  this  year  being  but  $15,000,  and.  it  being  pro- 
posed to  expend  a  portion  of  this  sum  in  using  the  dredge  at  Ahnapee 
Harbor,  (the  cost  of  the  dredge  having  been  paid  for  equally  out  of  the 
appropriations  for  these  two  harbors,)  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  extend 
the  piers  this  season,  though  such  extension  is  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  channel. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  by  the  oflScer  in  charge,  for  the  extension  of 
the  piers  and  dredging,  of  $50,000. 

Balance  in  TreMuij  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $25,000  00 

Amoant  inclnded  in  expenditures  of  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  to  be  de- 

dacted  firom  balance  in  Treasury 2,892  94 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 15. 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 22, 055  70 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 15, 051  36 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 25,000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  6.) 

7.  Manitotcoc  Rarbor^Wisconsin. — The  work  during  the  year  has  con- 
sisted in  extending  each  pier  100  feet.  It  is  proposed  this  season  to 
make  a  further  extension  of  100  feet  to  each  pier.  A  still  further  ex- 
tension of  200  feet  to  each  pier  is  necessary  to  carry  them  to  a  depth  of 
18  feet  of  water. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  for  a  portion  of  this  extension. 

BalanceiuTreasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $20,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3, 635  02 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 13, 794  24 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 19,840  78 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 25, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  7.) 

8.  Sheboygan  Harbor^  Wisconsin. — During  the  year  288  feet  of  old 
Bnperstructure  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  new  work.  These 
repairs  will  be  continued,  and  the  channel  between  the  piers  dredged 
out  The  superstructure  over  the  two  cribs  sunk  in  1873  will  also  be 
boilt  The  repairs  of  the  old  superstructure  must  be  continued,  and  an 
estimate  of  $12,000  is  submitted  for  the  purpose. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1, 1873 810,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 17, 506  81) 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 21, 496  09 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 16,010  bO 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 12, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  8.) 

9.  Port  Washington  Harbor  J  Wisconsin. — The  work  during  the  year  has 
consisted  in  extending  each  pier  100  feet,  and  in  dredging  14,000  yards 
of  material  between  the  piers  and  in  the  basiu. 

The  present  appropriation  of  $10,000  will  be  applied  to  increasing  the 
size  of  the  basin  and  revetting  its  banks  as  fast  as  completed. 

An  estimate  is  submitted  by  the  officer  in  charge,  for  continuing  this 
improYement,  of  $50,000. 

Balance  m  Treasury  of  United  states  .July  1, 1873 $15,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 7, 442  78 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  daring  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 21, 804  64 

Amount  avaUable  July  1, 1874 10,638  14 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office).^ 25,000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  9.) 
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10.  Milwaulcee  HarhoVy  Wisconsin, — During  the  year  the  sum  of 
$10,000  was  applied  to  widening  and  deepening  the  channel  between 
the  piers,  by  dredging.  The  appropiiation  of  this  year,  $10,000,  will  be 
applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  harbor  may  be  regarded  as  completed  at  present,  so  far  as  the 
extension  of  the  piers  is  concerned.  Periodical  dredging  will  be  required 
to  maintain  the  channel,  amounting  to  an  average  of  $5,000  per  annum. 
It  has  become  necessary,  however,  to  replace  the  old  superstructure  built 
in  1856  and  1857,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  be  done  with  stone 
masonry,  as  the  cribs  appear  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  replacing  2,240  feet  of  superstructure  is  about 
$300,000,  and  an  estimate  for  $100,000  is  submitted  by  the  officer  in 
charge  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check J10,))00  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 9, 5(W  73 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,431  27 

Amount  required  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in 

this  Office) 50,000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  10.) 

11.  Racine  Harbor j  Wisconsin. — During  the  year  the  north  pier  has  been 
exteuded  by  sinking  two  cribs,  50  feet  long. by  30  feet  wide,  making  an 
extension  of  100  feet,  and  in  dredging  16,773  cubic  yards  from  the  chan- 
nel between  the  piers.  It  is  proposed  to  expend  the  $10,000  appropria- 
tion this  year  in  placing  one  more  crib  in  extension  of  this  pier,  and  to 
build  the  superstructure  over  the  two  cribs  placed  last  year.  There  will 
be  required  to  complete  this  harbor  for  the  present  the  completion  of 
superstructure  over  the  crib  to  be  placed  this  season  and  dredging  about 
25,000  yards  in  the  channel,  for  which  an  estimate  is  submitted. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |20,000  00 

Amount  included  in  expenditure  of  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  balance  in  Treasury 88  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 19, 520  40 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,391  60 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876 10, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  11. 

12.  Kenoslm  Harbor^  Wisconsin. — During  the  year  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation  of  1872  was  expended  in  building  the  superstructure  over 
the  crib  sunk  in  extension  of  north  pier  in  1872.  There  being  no  ap- 
l)ropriation  in  1873  no  other  work  was  accomplished. 

The  sum  of  $10,000,  appropriated  in  1874,  will  be  applied  to  sinking 
one  crib  50  feet  long  and  30  feet  ^nde,  in  extension  of  the  north  pier, 
and  in  repairs,  as  far  as  possible,  of  damage  caused  to  old  work  by  the 
storms  of  last  winter. 

There  is  necessary  to  the  further  improvement  of  this  harbor  an  ad- 
ditional extension  of  50  feet  to  the  north  pier,  superstructure  over  crib 
to  be  sunk  this  season,  repairs  to  old  work,  and  dredging  in  the  chan- 
nel, for  all  of  which  an  estimate  is  submitted. 

Amount  in  hands  of  ofiicer  and  subject  to  his  check 8r>07  94 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 371  35 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 10,136  59 

Amount  reciuired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 30, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  12.) 

13.  Chicago  Harbor,  Illinois. — The  work  during  the  year  consisted  in 
extending  the  breakwater  southward  1,150  feet,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  superstructure,  and  in  repairing  slight  damages  caused  by  collisions 
and  storms.    . 

The  work  contemplated  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  an  extension 
of  the  breakwater  150  feet  farther  south  and  the  completion  of  the  su- 
perstructure over  the  entire  work.  This  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  com- 
plete the- breakwater. 

It  is  proposed  to  defer  the  construction  of  the  southern  breakwater 
until  it  is  determined  whether  wharves  are  to  be  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  new  harbor. 

The  work  next  proposed  on  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  is  the 
extension  of  the  north  pier  400  feet,  for  which  an  estimate  is  submitted. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 90,000  OO 

Amoant  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $6,866.32, 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 20, 423  47 

Amoant  appropriat«d  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 75, 000  00 

Ainonnt  expended  during  the  lisoal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 107, 198  2:} 

AmoontavailableJuly  1,1874 78,225  24 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 78, 000  OO 

(See  Appendix  B  13.) 

14.  Calumet  Harbor ^  Illinois, — ^The  work  during  the  fiscal  year  at  this 
barhor  consisted  in  extending  the  north  and  south  piers  each  200  feet» 
with  the  exception  of  the  superstructure,  and  in  building  the  superstruc- 
ture over  the  cribs  sunk  in  1872. 

37,465  cabic  yards  of  sand  were  also  removed  from  the  channel  be- 
tween the  piers. 

At  the  close  of  operations  in  1873  there  was  a  dredged  channel  be- 
tween the  piers  nearly  100  feet  wide  and  11  feet  deep,  in  the  shoalest 
place. 

The  appropriation  of  1874,  $25,000,  will  be  applied  in  further  exten- 
sion of  the  piers  and  in  dredging. 

An  estinrate  is  submitted  for  continuing  this  improvement : 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $20,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 19, 992  27 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 39, 273  05 

Amoant  available  July  1, 1874 25,719  22 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 75, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  14.) 

15.  Michigan  City  Harbor^  Indiana, — During  the  year  the  east  pier  of 
the  outer  harbor  has  been  extended  503  feet,  and  the  west  pier  extended 
cot  to  the  line  of  the  proposed  breakwater. 

It  is  proposed  this  season  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  break- 
water proper  with  the  appropriation  of  1874. 
An  estimate  is  submitted  for  continuing  this  improvement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $50,000  00 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  ofiScer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (iuclading  $1,499.41 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 30,294  94 

Amoont  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 50,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 78, 241  93 

Amount  available  July  1. 1874 52,053  01 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 80, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  15.) 

16.  Vew  Buffalo  Harbor^  Michigan, — ISo  work  has  been  done  on  this 
harbor,  and  none  is  proposed.  There  has  been  no  appropriation  made 
ance  1872,  and  the  amount  available  is  too  small  to  produce«.ny  benefit 
to  eommerce. 

As  mentioned  in  former  reports,  no  estimate  is  submitted  for  this  bar* 
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bor,  as  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  general  commerce,  and  the  local 
requirements  are  insignificant. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 $5,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 4, 211  15 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 1, 131  OO 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 8,080  15 

17.  Improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers. — The  improvement 
of  these  rivers  is  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  plans  hereto- 
fore reported,  and  the  results  are  given  in  detail  in  the  accompanying 
reports. 

The  work  on  the  Fox  Eiver  has  been  confined  to  the  Lower  Fox. 
It  has  consisted  of  repairs  to  the  old  locks  and  dams,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive according  to  their  condition,  and  in  deepening  the  levels  so  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  draught  of  water.  The  old  lower  combined  lock 
at  Little  Chute,  which  was  incapable  of  repairs,  was  torn  out,  and  is  in 
process  of  replacement  by  a  permanent  lock  of  stone  masonry.  This 
work  is  approaching  completion.  The  old  dam  at  Appleton  was  removed 
and  is  being  replaced  by  a  permanent  dam  of  stone  masonry,  which  will 
be  finished  this  fall. 

The  completion  of  these  two  permanent  works,  the  rebuilding  of  dam 
at  Kaukauna  and  a  few  additional  repairs  to  the  old  work,  is  all  that  is 
contemplated  on  the  Lower  Fox  for  the  present. 

On  the  Upper  Fox  nothing  of  importance,  except  surveys,  was  done 
during  the  year. 

Work  has  been  commenced  under  the  appropriation  of  1874,  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

The  construction  of  a  new  stone-masonry  lock,  near  Eureka;  the 
thorough  repairs  of  Winnebago  Lock;  the  deepening  and  revetting  of 
the  Portage  Canal,  and  complete  surveys  of  the  Upper  Fox. 

On  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  construction  of  wing-dams  has  progressed 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  river, 
resulting,  wherever  the  works  have  been  completed,  in  obtaining  an 
improved  channel. 

This  work  will  be  continued  during  the  present  workiqg  season. 

Annual  appropriations  adequate  vo  the  magnitude  of  this  work  are 
earnestly  recommended. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $200, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 27,837  13 

Amount  received  from  tolls  for  year  ending  June  30, 1873 1, 893  27 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  30,  1874 300, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 2*29, 907  92 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 299,822  48 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 750, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  B  16.) 

HARBORS  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF   LAKE  MIOHiaAN. 

Officer  in  charge,  Capt.  (now  Maj.)  S.  M.  Mansfield,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  FranJc/ort  Harbor^  Michigan. — Daring  the  year  the  south  pier  has 
been  extended  160  feet,  (3  cribs.)  Daring  the  coming  season  this  pier 
will  be  farther  extended  50  feet,  (1  crib,)  the  channel  dredged  through- 
out, and  some  necessary  repairs  put  upon  the  old  work. 

Thirty-six  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  complete  the  improve- 
ments. 

Balance  in  Tteasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $15,007  97 

Deduct  amount  expended  last  fiscal  year 441  46 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 
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Amoant  expended  during:  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1S74 1 1 2, 178  89 

Amoimt  available  July  1, 1874 12,387  6-^ 

AmoDot  required  for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  iu 

this  Office) : 26,000  00 

(See  Appendix  0  1.) 

2.  Manistee  Harbor j  Michigan. — Three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  inside 
revetment  have  been  bnilt  here,  after  cutting  off  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
river,  on  the  south  side. 

DariDg  the  next  year  355  feet  of  revetment  will  be  built  on  the  north 
side,  facing  a  sand-bank  which  is  much  exposed  to  wash  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  channel ;  also  140  feet  of  revetment  on  the  south  side  in 
ooutinuation  of  the  work  of  last  season. 

To  carry  the  piers  into  the  lake  to  the  depth  of  16  feet  water  will 
require  the  extension  of  the  north  and  south  piers  656  and  750  feet, 
respectively,  or  the  addition  of  28  cribs,  each  50  feet  long ;  which,  at 
$4,000  each,  will  amount  to  $112,000;  of  which  sum  $50,000  can  be 
profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $15,000  87 

Dedact  amount  expended  last  fiscal  year 3,313  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

AmouDt  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  18^4 10, 945  74 

Amoant  available  July  1,  1874 10,742  13 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 50, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  G  2.) 

3.  Ludington  Harbor^  Michigan, — Six  50-foot  cribs  were  placed  in  ex- 
tending south  pier  300  feet.  During  the  winter  the  outer  crib  lightened 
and  rolled  into  the  channel,  leaving  the  pier  extension  250  feet  for  the 
year's  work. 

During  this  season  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  old  slab-revetment 
and  sand-bank  on  the  south  side,  revetting  the  face  exposed;  and  to 
replace  the  crib  mentioned  above. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  thought  by  the  oflicer  in  charge  to  be  neces- 
sary' to  dredge  the  channel  and  complete  the  improvements  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1,  1873 §-25,000  00 

Amoant  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck 3, 8G4  17 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 19, 4 14  68 

Amoont  available  July  1,  1874 27,866  83 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 10,000  00 

(See  Appendix  0  3.) 

4.  Tentwater  Harbor^  Michigan, — The  top  timbers  and  entire  filling  of 
the  300  feet  of  revetment  left  incomplete  at  date  of  last  report  have 
been  finished.  Two  cribs  (100  feet)  were  placed  in  extension  of  north 
pier,  £ind  the  superstructure  built  over  them.  Some  necessary  repairs 
vill  also  be  made  this  season  to  the  filling  at  several  places  in  both 
piers. 

No  appropriation  is  asked. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $20,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check  ; 10, 003  55 

Amoant  exx>ended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 23, 639  51 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 6,364  04 

(See  Appendix  C  4.) 

5.  White  River  Rarbor,  Michigan.'-DuTmg  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
work  at  this  harbor  has  been  limited  to  making  rex)airs3  filling  i3iera 
with  brush,  slabs,  and  stone  ballast 
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The  present  year  the  south  pier  will  be  extended  50  feet,  (I  crib,)  and 
slabs  and  stone  will  be  added  to  the  filling  in  the  old  work,  while  a  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  will  be  held  over  for  dredging  the  channel, 
should  such  contingency  occur. 

To  carry  out  the  south  pier  into  16.J  feet  water  and  the  north  pier  into 
11  feet,  which  is  requisite  to  secure  a  permanent  improvement,  will  cost 
$44,525.60,  to  which  should  be  added  $5,000  for  dredging. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $7,003  53 

Deduct  amount  expended  last  fiscal  year ),  907  91 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  endin^r  June  30,  1874 4, 449  73 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,645  89 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1876 49, 500  00 

(See  Appendix  0  6.) 

6.  Muskegon  Harbor^  Michigan, — No  appropriation  was  made  for  this  . 
harbor  last  year. 

The  work  under  a  former  appropriation,  350  feet  of  revetment  on  south 
side  and  250  feet  on  north  side,  was  completed  September  30,  1873. 

With  the  $10,000  appropriated  by  act  of  June  23,  1874,  the  south  pier 
will  be  extended  50  feet,  (1  crib,)  and  about  135  feet  of  pile-revetment 
will  be  added  to  the  n(5rth  side,  eastward  of  the  Government  work,  where 
the  old  slab-pier  was  burned  and  where  a  breach  threatened. 

Forty-six  thousand  dollars  is  asked  to  continue  pier-extension,  which 
the  large  commerce  of  this  place  demands. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $9,778  40 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1874 9, 698  43 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,079  97 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 46, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  0  6.) 

7.  Grand  Haven  Harbor^  MicJiigan. — Eatly  in  the  past  year  some  very 
needed  repairs  were  put  upon  the  south  pier.  Two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  pile-work  for  north  pier  and  revetment  was  put  under  con- 
tract and  nearly  completed. 

The  present  year  the  north  pier  will  be  extended  300  feet,  (six  cribs) — 
probably  as  far  as  it  will  need  to  go  for  some  time  to  come— and  500 
feet  of  pile-revetment  will  be  constructed  on  the  south  side  eastward  of 
the  former  work. 

The  harbor  is  by  far  the  best  on  this  shore.  It  is  400  feet  wide,  with 
20  feet  of  water. 

No  appropriation  is  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 J75, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 6, 305  76 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 50, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 51 ,  595  20 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 79,710  56 

(See  Appendix  C  7.) 

8.  Black  LakeEarbory  Michigan. — Four  hundred  feet  of  pile-revetment 
have  been  constructed  on  the  south  side  during  the  year,  and  much  of 
the  filling  of  the  old  work  renewed. 

During  the  present  season  the  piers  will  be  extended,  the  south  100 
feet  and  the  north  50  feet,  possibly  100  feet. 

To  secure  permanency  to  the  present  good  condition  of  this  harbor, 
the  piers  should  be  extended  to  15  feet  of  water,  and  $35,000  is  asked 
to  continue  this  work  of  extension. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 f  12, 007  35 

Amount  in  handfl  of  officer  and  subject  to  hischeck 1,042  38 
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Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 $15, 000  00 

Amount  expended  duriug  the  fiscal  year  endiDg  Jane  30,  1874 1*2, 720  76 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 .- 15,328  97 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1876 35, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  O  8.) 

9.  Saugatucic  Harbor^  Michigan. — The  contract  made  under  the  last  ap- 
propriation was  annulled  for  cause,  and  the  work  of  buildiu|]:  400  feet  of 
north  pier  is  progressing  by  hired  labor.  It  is  about  one-half  completed. 
A  wiDgdam  243  feet  long  was  built  in  the  river  to  direct  the  current. 
It  is  proving  of  great  benefit,  apparently  removing  the  agency  which 
tended  to  undermine  the  revetment,  and  is  depositing  material  where  it 
is  so  nuich  needed,  and  where  the  revetment  has  almost  given  way. 

This  year  it  is  intended  to  build  about  400  feet  of  pile- work,  connect- 
ing the  north  pier  with  the  shore. 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  asked  to  continue  the  improvements. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 |20, 000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  last  fiscal  year 906  18 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 13, 818  08 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 15, 275  74 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 15, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  0  9.) 

10.  South  Haven  Harbor,  Michigan, — ^During  the  past  year  there  were 
sank  in  extension  of  the  north  pier  two  cribs,  (50  feet  each,)  and  in  exten- 
sion of  the  south  pier  one  crib. 

The  coming  season  the  superstructure  will  be  completed,  and  about 
300  feet  of  revetment  on  north  side  will  be  built. 
To  continue  the  improvement  will  require  $40,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $20,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 8, 280  50 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 26, 190  52 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 12,089  98 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 40, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  C  10.) 

11.  Saint  Joseph  Harbor^  Michigan. — No  appropriation  was  made  last 
year,  and,  beyond  a  survey  made  in  June,  nothing  has  been  done  during 
the  year. 

The  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  will  be  applied  to  the  filling  and 
ballasting  of  the  present  piers, 
No  appropriation  is  asked. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $155  33 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 2, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 34  76 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 2,120  57 

(See  Appendix  0  11.) 

ENLARGEMENT  OP  ST.  MAKY'S  FALLS  CANAL,  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  ST.  MAEY'S  EIVEB — HAEBOES  ON  LAKES  HUEON  AND  ST.  CLAIE — 
ST.  CLAIE  FLATS  CANAL  AND  DETEOIT  EIVEE. 

Oflftcer  in  charge,  Maj.  G.  Weitzel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  Capt. 
A.  N.  Lee,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  his  immediate  orders. 

1.  8t  Marifs  Falls  Canal. — During  the  year  the  purchase  of  land  re- 
qaired  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  has  been  completed.  The  win- 
ter was  very  favorable  for  work,  and  much  has  been  accomplished.  Th.e 
excavation  for  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the 
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old  prism  and  the  pier-revetment  for  the  side  of  the  same  were  nearly 
completed,  as  also  the  lock-pit  for  the  new  lock. 

It  is  extremely  important  and  pressing  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  constructing  the  new  locks,  as  if  anything  should  happen  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  old  ones,  the  effect  on  commerce  would  be  ruinous. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  locks  was  $1,159,330.  Of 
this  sum  there  remains  $560,000  to  be  appropriated,  and  at  least  $300,000 
of  this  should  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1876. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 i 8524, 038  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cheek,  (including  $20,472.52 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) - 118,584  59 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 « 200, 000  00 

Aipount  expended  during  tbe  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 261, 599  24 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 5:M,062  81 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 300, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  D  1.) 

2.  8t.  Martps  River^  Michigan. — A  survey  of  the  Hay  Lake  Channel 
has  been  made,  to  form  an  estimate  of  tbe  cost  of  its  improvement.  By 
this  channel  the  distance  to  the  Sault  St.  Mary's  Canal  is  shortened 
eleven  miles,  and  vessels  would  be  enabled  to  navigate  it  at  all  hours, 
the  Lake  St.  George  Channel,  now  used,  being  only  practicable  by  day. 
Tbe  opening  of  this  channel,  however,  involves  the  serious  expense  of 
rock-excavation  through  West  Neebish  Rapids. 

(See  Appendix  D  2.) 

3.  Cheboygan  Harbor^  Michigan. — The  operations  here  have  consisted 
in  continuing  the  dredging  of  a  channel  13  feet  deep  across  the  bar, 
under  the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1873.  Seventy-six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  yards  were  dredged  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  work  already  done  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  lakes. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $60,000  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $15,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck,  (including  $773.29 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed)  6, 984  BO 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1^4 15, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S74 21,211  51 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 15,000  00 

Amount  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in 

tbis  Office) 30,000  00 

(See  Appendix  D  3.) 

4.  Mouth  of  Au  Sable  River y  Michigan. — The  operations  daring  the  year 
consisted  in  dredging  a  channel  10  feet  in  depth  across  the  bar  of  the 
river  and  keeping  existing  structures  in  repair. 

Attention  is  again  called  by  the  officer  in  charge  to  the  encroach- 
ments upon  the  channel  of  the  river  by  private  parties,  which  tend  to 
neutralize  the  good  effects  of  the  Government  work. 

BalanceinTreasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873/ $4,980  50 

Amount  in  bauds  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck 5, 039  40 

Amount  expeudod  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 G,842  25 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 3, 177  65 

(See  Appendix  D  4.) 

5.  Saginaw  River,  Mkhigan,-^The  main  obstruction  in  this  river  is  the 
Carroltou  Bar,  where  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the  water  by  means  of  a 
doable  row  of  piling,  to  be  driven  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.    The 
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other  obstractions  are  lesser  bars,  whicb  it  is  believed  maybe  removed 
by  dredging.  The  cost  of  the  whole  improvement  is  estimated  at 
856,000.  The  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  will  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work. 

The  location  of  certain  private  docks  have  undoubtedly  had  an  in- 
jurions  e£fectupon  this  stream,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  improve- 
meot  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  will  enable 
those  in  charge  of  river-improvements  to  prevent  the  injuries  com- 
plained o£ 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1 ,  1873 $292  89 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 ' 15, 000  00 

Amoont  available  July  1,1H74 15,292  89 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 45, 000  00 

(See  Appendixes  D  5  and  D  6.) 

6.  Harbor  o/Befuge^  Lake  Huron, — During  the  fiscal  year  fonr  cribs 
of  the  breakwater  were  placed  in  position  and  made  secure,  and  all  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  prosecuting  the  work  vigorously  made,  and 
all  the  necessary  boats,  derricks,  dredges,  and  machinery  furnislied. 
The  officer  in  charge  reports  the  work  so  far  done  as  good,  with  fair 
prospects  for  good  progress  in  future. 

BalanceinTreasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 ^42,800  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck 15, 825  02 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 75,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 33, 716  26 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 299,908  76 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1 876 200, 000  00 

{See  Appendix  D  7.) 

7.  Saint  Clair  Flats  Ship- Canal, — ^Tlie  work  of  deepening  this  canal  to 
16  feet,  200  feet  wide,  is  nearly  completed ;  194,657  J  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial were  dredged  daring  the  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole 
amount  required  will  be  dredged  for  less  than  the  estimate.  Eo  further 
appropriation  is  required. 

BAUnceinTreaaury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $100,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 547  19 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 45, 153  53 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 55,393  66 

(See  Appendix  D  8.) 

8.  Mouth  of  Black  River^  St.  Clair  River^  Michigan, — The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  Black  Eiver  has  been  dredged  to  the  depth  of  13  feet  through- 
out, and  two  cuts  of  15  feet  in  depth  have  been  completed.  The  appro- 
priation of  June  23,  1874,  will  be  applied  to  the  continuation  of  this 
dredging  to  a  depth  of  15  feet. 

Estimate  submitted  by  the  officer  in  cliarge  for  continuing  the  work, 
*15,000. 

BaUnceiuTreasnry  of  United  States  July  1,1673../. $15,000  00 

AmoQDt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  cbeck,  (including  $1,377.95 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 1,377  95 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 15, 000  00 

Amoont  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 187.4 15, 000  00 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 .- 15,000  o5 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in 

this  Office) 10,000  00 

(See  Appendix  D  9.) 

9.  Improvement  of  Detroit  River, — The  act  of  June  23, 1874,  appropri- 
ated $25,000  for  removing  bowlders  and  rocks  from  Detroit  Eiver.  At 
tbe  close  of  the  fiscal  year  iustnictions  had  been  given  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  appropriation. 
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A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  December  18,  1873, 
calling  for  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  expense  of  deepening  and 
widening  the  navigable  channels  of  the  rivers  and  waters  connecting 
Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Erie  for  practicable  navigation  for  vessels  drawing 
20  feet  of  water,  was  referred  to  Majors  Gomstock  and  Weitzel,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  for  report  thereon. 

Their  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D  10. 

HARBORS  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  Franklin  Harwood,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Monroe  Harbor^  Michigan. — ^The  harbor-piers  were  thoroughly 
repaired  during  the  year  and  the  bends  of  the  channel  protected  from 
abrasion  by  piling  and  sheathing.  The  entire  length  of  the  canal-banks 
needs  like  protection.  This  will  be  applied,  during  the  coming  year,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874.  To  complete 
this  work,  $40,000,  in  addition,  will  be  needed.  A  little  annual  dredg- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  may  also  prove  necessary. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $668  76 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 7,669  20 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 ,  17, 568  54 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 10,100  66 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in 

thisOflice) i!0,000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  1.) 

2.  Toledo  Harbor^  Ohio. — The  improvement,  by  dredging,  of  the  ap- 
proach to  Toledo  from  Lake  Erie,  over  the  shoals  in  Maiimee  Bay,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  a  board  of  engineer-officers  approved  in 
January,  1873,  was  continued  during  the  year,  and  a  channel  15  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  wide  (except  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  where  it  is 
only  80  feet  wide)  has  been  opened  from  Toledo  to  the  lake.  Future 
appropriations  will  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  this  plan. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $325,000  for  completing 
the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 ^,000  00 

'Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 15, 536  34 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  *23, 1874 75, 000  00  . 

Amount  expended  during  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 100, 017  57 

Amonnt  available  July  1,  1H74 75, 518  77 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  reyised  in 

this  Office) WiyOOO  QO 

(See  Appendix  E  2.) 

3.  Fort  Clinton  Harbor^  Ohio. — The  catch-sand  fence  referred  to  in  my 
last  annual  report  was  built  on  the  north  spit  at  the  mouth  of  Portage 
Kiver  to  prevent  its  encroachment  on  the  channel.  It  has  answered  its 
purpose  excellently,  but  may  possibly  need  extension  from  time  to  time. 
No  further  improvement  can  be  eflfected  short  of  the  extensive  project, 
referred  to  in  previous  annual  reports,  of  a  cut  through  the  bar  at  the 
river's  month  and  the  construction  of  piers  to  confine  the  waters  of  the 
river  to  the  new  opening. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $318.54 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) $4, 674  62 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 4, 420  97 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 253  65 

(See  Appendix  E  3.) 
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4.  Sandusky  City  Harbor ^  Ohio. — A  channel  15  feet  in  depth  and  75 
feet  wide  has  been  dredged  throagh  the  shoal  in  the  bay.  A  farther 
widening  to  100  feet  is  advisable,  but  in  order  to  render  it  accessible 
extensive  dredging  will  be  required  on  the  outer  bar. 

The  appropriation  of  Jane  23, 1874,  will  be  expended  upon  this. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  for  continuing  the  work 
daring  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $105,000. 

Balance  in  Tr^aenry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 j^20, 000  00 

Amoaot  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $719.61 

percentage  doe  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 10, 023  78 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

AzDouDt  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 30, 006  93 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 25, 016  85 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revibed  in 

this  Office) 50,000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  4.) 

0.  Huron  Harior^  Ohio. — The  repairs  mentioned  in  the  last  annual 
report  have  been  completed,  and  the  harbor  is  now  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. It  only  remains  to  repair  the  piers  and  dredge  a  shoal  at  the 
base  of  the  west  pier,  most  of  which  will  be  done  daring  the  present 
year. 

A  further  appropriation  of  $1,000  will  complete  the  work  at  this 
harbor. 

Balance  in  Treasary  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $3,300  00 

Amoant  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck 3, 049  21 

Amount  appcopriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 1, 500  00 

Amount  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 123  26 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 2,725  95 

Aniouut  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 1, 000  0« 

(See  Appendix  E  5.) 

6.  Vermillion  Harbor^  Ohio. — During  the  fiscal  year  the  extension  of 
tlie  piers  ^s  completed,  as  well  as  blasting  and  dredging  in  the  channel, 
M  that  now  ready  access  is  had  to  the  interior  harbor.  The  appropria- 
tion of  June  23, 1874,  will  be  applied  to  repairs  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
piers,  for  the  completion  of  which  the  sum  of  $3,000  will  be  required  for 
Ae  next  fiscal  year. 

As  the  comnaerce  of  this  place  is  rapidly  growing,  the  widening  of  the 
ebannel  to  100  feet,  with  an  increase  of  its  depth  to  14  feet,  is  urged  by 
those  interested  in  its  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  $10,000  will  suffice 
for  this  purpose,  which  sum  is  included  in  the  estimate  submitted  below 
•f  the  amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 

BilanceinTreasnry  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $9,000  00 

imoont  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check,  (including  |149.60 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 5,083  83 

imoont  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 3, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 14, 083  83 

Amoont  available  July  1, 1874 3,000  0« 

Amoont  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876^  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 13,000  0« 

(See  Appendixes  E  6  and  E  7.) 

7.  Blojck  River  Harbor^  Ohio. — The  work  of  pier-extension  was  con- 
tinued during  the  year,  but  with  some  delay,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procnring  the  proper  timber. 

During  the  open  months  of  the  past  winter  the  work  stood  the  test  of 

tevere  storms,  carrying  with  them  large  masses  of  ice,  and  has  suffered 

jomparatively  slight  damage,  and  that  only  above  the  wat^r-line.   Two 

kuudred  and  twenty  lineal  feet  of  superstructure  remain  to  be  laid  to 

4e 
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complete  the  extension  of  1873.  The  plan  of  improvement  adopted  is  to 
extend  the  piers  to  15  feet  water,  and  there  permanently  close  the  con- 
struction ;  otherwise  the  bar  recently  dredged  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
re-form,  and  will  require  annual  dredging.  With  the  piers  thus  ex- 
t-ended  the  harbor  will  be  for  many  years  accessible  to  deepest-draught 
vessels.  The  dredging  on  the  bar  was  satisfactory,  resulting  in  a  depth 
of  14  feet  of  water.  , 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 $14, 003  78 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $1,5G6.53 

X>ercentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 11, 092  03 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 :      25, 551  02 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 18,281  88 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 10, 000  09 

(See  Appendix  E  8.) 

8.  Roclcy  River  Harbor^  Ohio. — Three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  pier  were 
built  at  this  point  during  the  year,  exhausting  the  appropriation.  The 
appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  preserving  and  continuing  the  work  upon  the  pier.  The  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  harbor  will  require  a  large  outlay.  If,  however, 
this  harbor  is  to  be  established,  it  would  be  most  economical  to  complete 
it  in  one  season,  and  the  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $240,000 
therefor. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 ♦I,  000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 7,722  37 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1K74 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 8. 722  37 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10.000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in 

this  Office) 30,000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  9.) 

9.  Cleveland  Harbor^  Ohio. — The  most  pressing  repairs  o#  the  piers 
have  been  attended  to,  exhausting  the  appropriation.  The  appropria- 
tion of  June  23,  1874,  will  be  needed  to  put  the  piers  in  good  order, 
which  can  be  done  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

A  survey  "for  the  construction  of  a  harbor  of  refuge''  at  this  locality 
was  made  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  river  and  harbor  act 
of  March,  1873,  and  a  report,  with  project  and  estimate  of  cost,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  January  24, 1874,  and  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  84, 
H.  R.,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session.  The  plan  submitted  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  survey  is  that  of  a  breakwater  of  crib-work  of 
40  feet  in  width,  resting  in  an  average  depth  of  water  of  34  feet ;  to 
consist  of  two  arms  of  4,000  feet  in  length  each,  making  an  angle  with 
ea^h  other  of  about  138^,  the  apex  to  be  about  3,000  feet  in  front  of  the 
ends  of  the  present  piers  of  entrance,  and  embracing  an  anchorage  of 
about  260  acres. 

The  bottom  of  the  lake  consists  here  of  a  loose  deposit  of  soft  blue 
clay,  silt,  and  sand,  no  rock  or  firm  foundation  of  any  kind  being  found 
within;  a  penetration  of  25  feet.  An  approximate  estimate  was  pre- 
sented by  the  officer  in  charge.  Major  Harwood,  of  $4,000,000,  as  the 
probable  maximum  cost  of  the  plan  he  submits. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  great  cost  of 
the  plan  above  referred  to,  Congress  directed  in  the  river  and  harbor 
improvement  act  of  June  23, 1874,  a  survey  to  be  made  for  a  breakwater 
at  Cleveland,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  new  estimate  for  four  fathoms 
water. 
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The  report  upon  this  latter  survey  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
dnriDg  its  next  session. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1. 1873 .^. $1,000  00 

AmoQDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 30, 500  00 

AmoQDt  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 «. .       1. 000  00 

Amoant  available  July  1,  1874 30,500  00 

(See  Appendix  E  10.) 

10.  Chrand  River  Earbor^  Ohio, — The  extension  of  the  piers  was  con- 
tlDued  last  season  until  the  appropriation  was  exhausted,  leaving  to  be 
executed  the  building  of  270  feet  of  superstructure  and  completion  of 
300  feet  of  same  at  west  pier,  the  placing  of  the  beacon-crib,  the  build- 
ing of  209  feet  at  east  pier,  and  the  completion  of  91  feet  of  its  super- 
stractnre.  A  freshet  made  a  breach  at  the  base  of  the  east  pier,  which 
mast  be  stopped  by  prolonging  the  pier  across  it.  Sheath -piling  is  also 
required  to  protect  the  shore-end  of  the  west  pier.  The  pier  being 
completed,  the  harbor  will  be  an  excellent  one. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $13,664  59 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $3,437.05 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 9, 407  19 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 20, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 23, 071  78 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 20,000  00 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 15, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  11.) 

11.  Ashtabula  Harbor^  Ohio. — A  channel  60  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep, 
low  stage,  was  completed  from  the  harbor  to  the  lake  during  the  fiscal 
year.  It  should  be  widened  to  100  feet  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  each 
other  freely.  Before  this  can  be  undertaken,  in  order  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent channel  open,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the  influx  of  sand  from 
the  we«t.  To  do  this,  the  west  pier  must  be  extended  lakeward  to  at 
least  14  feet  water. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1,1873 $10,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,997  10 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 35,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 15, 973  63 

Amount  avaUable  July  1, 1874 35,023  47 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 45,000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  12.) 

12.  Canneaut  Harbor ^  Ohio. — This  harbor  is  in  good  condition,  requir- 
iQg  only  minor  repairs  to  piers,  for  which  the  present  estimate  is  made. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $400  00 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 1,500  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 399  55 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 1,500  45 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 1,000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  13.) 

13.  Erie  Harbor^  Pennsylmnia. — Dredging  in  the  channel  and  at  the 
month  of  the  harbor  was  continued  daring  the  fiscal  year.  The  gales 
of  the  autumn  and  winter  made  serious  attacks  on  existing  protections 
to  Presque  Isle  and  the  harbor,  to  meet  which  there  are  needed  a  beach- 
protection  at  the  north  spit  at  the  entrance,  a  thorough  repair  of  the 
north  pier,  and  a  replanting  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  with  willow. 
A  small  amount  of  dredging  is  also  annually  required  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor. 

The  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  will  be  expended  in  the  above 
work,  as  far  as  it  will  admit. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1373 $8,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $327.81  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 2,320  81 
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AmoaDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 $20, 000  W 

Amoaut  expended  dnrlog  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874 10, 195  28 

Ainonnt  available  July  1,1874 20,125  53 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 80, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  14.) 

14.  DunkirTc  Harhor,New  York, — Attheclose  of  the  fiscal  year  thechan- 
nel  was  partly  dredged  and  the  breakwater  prolonged  westwardly  to  it« 
edge,  but  not  completely  finished  in  superstructure.  Sixty  feet  of 
under- water  work  was  added  to  the  easterly  end.  The  channel  can  be 
completed  and  the  breakwater,  which  is  now  540  feet  long,  finished  to 
600  feet  by  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  harbor  will  then 
be  an  excellent  one,  and  will  become  better  and  better  as  the  break- 
water is  prolonged  to  the  eastward. 

For  continuing  the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year  the  officer  m 
charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $100,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $30, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 8, 736  8(> 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 35, 000  00 

Amount  ex  pended  durlug  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30,  1874 36, 130  5S 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 37,606  30 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 50,000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  lo.) 

15.  Buffalo  Harbor^  Xeio  York, — The  damage  to  the  breakwater  by 
the  fall  and  winter  gales  of  1872  was  repaired  and  the  work  continued 
100  feet,  making  in  all  2,499  feet  of  completed  work.  The  severe  gale 
of  December  4, 1873,  injured  the  foundation  of  the  new  work,  which  has 
settled  to  the  water-level,  having  separated  it  from  the  work  of  1872, 
which  was  also  damaged  extensively  in  superstructure.  Damages  were 
repaired  as  far  as  practicable.  For  want  of  funds  no  further  progress 
was  made,  and  the  work  stood  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yeai*  as  the  gale 
had  left  it.  The  lakeward  side  of  the  breakwater  was  badly  cut  by  float- 
ing ice  during  the  winter,  and  will  have  to  be  iron-plated  near  the  water- 
level. 

The  gale  of  December  4, 1873,  caused  a  large  accumulation  of  sand  at 
the  head  of  the  south  or  light-house  pier,  which  required  removal  before 
the  opening  of  navigation,  and  a  special  appropriation  of  $20,000  was 
made  by  Congress  February  25, 1874,  for  this  purpose.  The  sand  was 
accordingly  removed  in  time  to  obviate  all  danger  to  the  channel. 

A  board  of  engineers  was  convened  at  Buffalo  to  consider  and  report 
upon  a  plan  to  prevent  future  encroachment  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
Buffalo  Eiver,  and  upon  examination  approved  the  project  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  work  (Major  Harwood)  to  build  a  catch-sand  pier  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  south  channel ;  this  to  be  a  pile-pier  10  feet  in 
width  covered  by  6  feet  of  superstructure  and  extending  to  the  12-foot 
curve ;  thence  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  by  crib-work  20  feet  in 
width,  covered  with  6  feet  of  superstructure  to  a  designated  point.  In 
addition  to  the  catch-sand  pier,  the  board  anticipated  that  other  jetties 
of  slight  construction,  not  to  exceed  300  feet  in  length,  might  be  needed 
at  different  points  between  the  site  of  the  one  proposed  and  the  south 
United  States  pier,  to  arrest  the  transfer  of  sand  and  prevent  the  abra- 
sion of  the  beach  during  the  period  in  which  the  breakwater  was  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  board  directed  minute  and  careful  examination  and  survey  to  be 
made  of  the  vicinity  of  the  breakwater,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  by 
frequent  borings  the  exact  character  of  the  bottom,  having  in  view  a 
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possible  change  of  direction  of  the  present  breakwater  and  the  projec- 
tion of  a  plan  for  additional  protection,  as  recommended  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  survey  and  examination  were  delayed  for 
want  of  funds  necessary  to  the  prosecution,  but  are  now  in  progress. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate,  for  continuing  the  work 
daring  the  next  fiscal  year,  of  $500,000. 

Balance  in  Treasary  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 $45,000  00 

Amoont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check,  (inclading  $2,037.94  per- 
centage dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 10, 301  83 

Amoont  appropriated  by  acts  approved  Febraary  25  and  Jnne  23,  1874 ...  95, 000  00 

Amoont  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874 73, 000  68 

Amoont  available  July  1,  1874 77,301  15 

Amoont  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 200,000  00 

(See  Appendixes  E  16  aud  £  17.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  FOE  IMPEOVEMENT. 

Major  Harwood  was  instructed,  to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1873,  to  make  the  necessary  examinations  and  surveys  for 
the  preparation  of  an  estimate  for  the  constrnction  of  a  harbor  of  refuge 
«f  Cleveland.  His  report  thereon  was  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its 
last  session. 

(See  Appendix  B  18.) 

HAEBOBS  ON  LAKE  ONTARIO  AND  THE  BIVEB  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  John  M.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Olcott  Harbor^  New  York. — Opeirations  were  carried  on  dnring  the 
year  both  upon  the  coDstruction  of  the  piers  and  dredging  the  channel. 

The  superstructure  upon  90  feet  of  the  west  pier  was  filled  with  stone 
aud  decked  over  and  entirely  constructed  upon  120  feet  of  thie  east  pier. 
Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  yards  of  red  shale  and  rock, 
13,428  cubic  yards  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  mud,  one  old  crib,  a  large 
bowlder,  and  the  wreck  of  an  old  vessel  were  removed  from  the  channel 
by  dredging. 

Daring  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  channel  50  feet 
wide  between  the  piers  by  the  removal  of  rock. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $30,000  for  continuing 
the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $10,200  00 

AoMmnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck,  (iucludiug  $724.99  per- 

eeotage  dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 1,531  76 

Amonot  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

imonot  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 11, 720  44 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,011  32 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 10,000  00 

(See  Appendix  F  1.) 

2.  Oak  Orcliard  Harbor^  New  York. — Operations  during  the  fiscal  year 
▼ere  carried  on  with  hired  labor,  drilling,  blasting,  and  excavating  rock, 
&C.,  from  the  channel  between  the  piers;  1,132  holes,  amounting  to 
^36  lineal  feet,  have  been  drilled  and  blasted  under  water,  varying  from 
7  to  11  feet  iu  depth ;  3,503  cubic  yards  of  red  shale  and  rock  and 
1,958.21  cubic  yards  of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  have  been  removed  by 
dredging. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  level  up  the  piers  where 
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settlement  has  taken  place,  to  continue  drilling  and  blasting  rock  in  the 
channel,  and  to  continue  dredging. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $15,000  for  continuing- 
the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  m  Treasury  of  .United  States  July  1, 1873 $10,673  73 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 16  97 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  2iB,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 10, 623  06 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,067  64 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 10,000  00 

(See  Appendix  F  2.) 

3.  Charlotte  Harbor^  New  York. — Operations  have  been  confined  dur- 
ing the  year  to  those  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
piers,  and  have  consisted  of  minor  repairs  at  various  points. 

There  are  no  available  funds  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  from  appro- 
priation for  examination,  survey,  &c..  act  of  1870 $634  32 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 5,  OOO  00 

(See  Appendix  F  3.) 

4.  Fultneyville  Harbor,  Netc  Torlc. — Operations  during  the  year  have 
been  carried  on  under  contract  constructing  the  east  pier,  212  lineal  feet 
of  which  have  been  built ;  of  this  length  122  feet  were  in  water  10  feet 
deep  and  90  feet  in  water  6  feet  deep. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  add  110  lineal  feet  to  the 
west  pier,  the  cribs  to  be  sunk  in  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  and  to 
open  the  channel  by  dredging. 

The  oflScer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  for  $19,000  for  continuing 
the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1, 1873 $10, 800  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his*^  check 1, 788  28 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 12, 588  28 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in 

this  Office) 10,000  00 

(See  Appendix  F  4.) 

5.  Great  Sod  us  Harbor,  New  TorJc. — Operations  during  the  year  com- 
prised dredging  the  channel  between  the  piers  and  repairing  the  east 
breakwater ;  16,808  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  gravel  have  been  removed, 
and  158  feet  of  the  east  breakwater  completed. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  remove  sand,  gravel,  &c., 
from  the  channel  between  the  piers,  and  to  rebuild  about  350  lineal  feet 
of  the  east  breakwater. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $20,000  for  continuing 
the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $55  84 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $666.32  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4, 694  40 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 15, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 4, 694  40 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 15,055  84 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 15,000  00 

(See  Appendix  F  5.) 

6.  Little  Sodus  Harbor,  New  York. — During  the  fiscal  year  operations 
have  been  carried  on  under  contract  constructing  the  east  pier  and 
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breakwater.  Two  liaodred  and  forty^three  lineal  feet  of  pier  complete 
have  been  added  to  the  east  pier,  and  60  feet  of  saperstructare  upon  cribs 
previoQslj  sank.  One  hundred  and  ten  feet  complete  of  the  east  break- 
water have  been  constructed,  and  130  feet  additional  completed,  except 
one  course  of  timber. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proiK>sed  to  construct  540  lineal  feet 
of  the  east  breakwater,  to  complete  the  filling  of  the  east  pier,  and  to 
repair  the  decking  upon  about  600  feet  of  the  west  pier. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $27,000  for  continuing 
the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $15,555  33 

AfflOQut  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  8627.69, 

pen^entage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4, 917  15 

Amount  appropriated  hy  act  approved  June  2!^,  Id74 15, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 20, 417  15 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 15,055  33 

Amount  reqnired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  (as  revised  in 

this  Office) 15,000  00 

(See  Appendix  F  6.) 

7.  Ostcego  Harbor^  Xetv  Torlc. — The  old  pier  was  very  badly.injured  by 
the  winter-storms,  and  has  required  extensive  repairs,  involving  the 
almost  entire  rebuilding  of  a  large  portion  of  it.  These  repairs  are 
nearly  completed-  Four  hundred  feet  of  crib-work  complete  have  been 
added  to  the  line  of  the  new  pier,  and  90  feet  placed  in  rear  of  it  for 
coonteifortsj  1,125  lineal  feet  of  superstructure  have  been  completed. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  repairs  of 
the  old  pier  and  to  add  about  520  lineal  feet  to  the  new  pier,  460  feet  to 
he  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  present  line  of  the  pier,  and  60  feet  in 
rear  as  counterforts. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $300,000  for  continuing 
the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balan«5  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $107,156  24 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,350  14 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 75, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 112, 157  34 

Amount  available  Jnlv  1,  1874 75,349  04 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 187G,  (as  revised  in  this  " 
Office) 200,000  00 

(See  Appendix  F  7.) 

8.  Mouth  of  Black  Biver^  Xew  TorJc. — Operations  during  the  year  have 
consisted  in  dredging  a  channel  3,000  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
deep  through  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  removing,  in  all,  11,500 
cohic  yards  of  sand,  mud,  and  sawdust.  The  heavy  gales  of  September 
caased  this  channel  to  till  up  again,  as  was  anticipated. 

There  are  no  funds  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  I,  1873 $4,600  00 

IMact  this  snm,  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 24  29 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  IS7A 4, 575  71 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  if  it  is  proposed 

to  carry  on  the  work 50,000  00 

(See  Appendix  F  8.) 

9.  Ogdensburgh  Rarhor^  Xew  Torlc. — Operations  have  been  in  progress 
dredging  under  contract  the  channel  parallel  to  the  line  of  docks,  and 
widening  and  deci>ening  that  over  the  bar  near  the  light-house ;  6,130 
cubic  yards^of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  have  been  removed  from  the 
former  channel,  and  3,000  cubic  yards  from  the  latter. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  channel  in 
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the  St.  Lawrence  River,  parallel*  to  the  line  of  docks,  to  a  width  of  150 
feet,  and  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  over  the  bar  near  the  light- 
house. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $3,092  72 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 2,644  97 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 6,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  niscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 5, 737  69 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 6,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 5,000  00 

(See  Appendix  P  9.) 

10.  WaddingUm  Harhar^  New  YorA;.— During  the  fiscal  year  a  channel 
has  been  dredged  through  the  bar  at  the  head  of  Little  Eiver,  the  upper 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Waddington,  by  removing  8,728  cubic  yards 
of  bowlders,  cobble-stone,  stiff  clay,  mud,  &c.  The  channel  was  400 
feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  the  depth  of  11  feet  at  low  water  was 
obtained. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
inner  end  of  the  channel  over  the  bar,  and  to  widen  and  deepen^the 
channel  near  the  ferry-docks  below  the  dam. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 ^,700  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3,270  25 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 .'. 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 9, 957  94 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,012  31 

(See  Appendix  F  10.) 

HAEBOES    ON    LAKE    CHAMPLAIN — ^IMPEOVEMENT    OF    OTTEE  OEEEK, 

VEEMONT. 

OflScer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Newton,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Flattshurgh  Harbor^  New  York. — During  the  year  the  superstructure 
of  the  extension  to  the  breakwater  of  100  feet  was  completed,  and  the 
crib- work  for  an  extension  of  56  feet  was  sunk  and  filled  with  stone, 
and  the  superstructure  will  be  completed  between  July  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31, 1874. 

Unden  appropriation  of  June  23,  1874,  it  is  proposed  to  repair  the 
south  end  of  the  old  breakwater. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  Uniteil  States  Julv  1,  1873 $10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5, 095  67 

Amount  appropriat-ed  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 5, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 H,  242  86 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,116  79 

(See  Appendix  G  1.) 

2.  Burlington  Harbor,  Vermont. — During  the  year  the  superstructure 
of  the  extention  to  the  breakwater  of  180  feet  has  been  completed,  and 
two  cribs  for  an  extension  of  220  feet  in  a  southerly  direction  have  also 
been  sunk  and  filled  with  stone,  the  superstructure  of  which  will  be 
completed  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1874. 

Under  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
breakwater  about  137  feet  from  the  north  end  in  direction  nearly  north- 
west. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $40, 145  99 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 11,440  51 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  J  une  23,  1874 25, 000  00 

Amount  expended  duriug  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 39, 742  61 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 27,460  89 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 40, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  G  2.) 
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3.  Swanton  HarboTy  Vermont — Daring  the  year  one  crib  110  feet  long 
for  a  breakwater  has  been  constrncted,  and  the  superstractore  will  be 
constmcted  between  July  1  and  December  31, 1874. 

Under  appropriation  of  Jane  23^  1874,  for  $8,000,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinne  the  breakwater  in  the  present  northwesterly  line. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $249,160  for  completing 
the  work. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $15,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jnne  23,  ld74 8,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 8, 241  65 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 10,193  35 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 
Office) 20,000  00 

{See  Appendix  G  3.) 

4.  Improving  Otter  CreeJcy  Vermont — ^During  the  year  dredging  has 
been  done  at  the  following  points :  Brick-yard,  3,200  cubic  yards  ma- 
terial removed ;  Smith's  Bend,  6,000  cubic  yards  material  removed ; 
Bull  Brook,  4,762  cubic  yards  material  removed;  Vergennes  Basin, 
5,750  cubic  yards  material  removed,  consisting  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  silt, 
stone,  and  saw-mill  dSbris.  This  improvement  enables  vessels  to  reach 
the  wharves  at  any  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 , $7,500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 1 2,074  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 346  86 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 227  27 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  to  complete  the 

improYement 48,000  00 

(See  Appendix  G  4.) 

V^^ESTERN    RIVERS    AND    GULF    OF    MEXICO. 

PRESEEVATION  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY— CONSTRUCTION  OF 
LOCK  AND  DAM  AT  MEEKER'S  ISLAND — IMPROVEMENT  OF  MINNE- 
SOTA RFVER. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  F.  U.  Farquhar,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Preservation  of  the  Falls  of  8t  Anthony. — Attention  is  invited  tx) 
the  annual  report  of  Major  Farquhar,  and  to  the  report  of  the  board  of 
engineer  officers  constituted  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  these  falls,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  communica- 
tion; from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  longer  the  construction  of  all 
the  works  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  falls  is  delayed  the 
greater  will  be  their  cost,  as  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  meet- 
ing continually  occurring  emergencies,  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  bad  the  means  provided  been  sufficient  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  main  works. 

The  work  of  the  last  fiscal  year  consisted  in  placing  that  which  had 
already  been  done  beyond  the  danger  arising  from  breaks  under  the 
lime-rock  into  the  tunnel  near  the  head  of  the  ledge.  A  contribution  of 
♦17,157.50  from  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  was  also  used  to  the  same 
end. 

The  board  of  engineer  officers  recommend  the  following  expenditures : 
For  dam  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  $24,420 ;  repair  and  extension  of 
the  aprons  to  protect  the  lower  end  of  the  falls,  $65,000 ;  completion  of 
the  dike  under  the  limestone-rock,  $130,000;  and  construction  of  the 
^alls  at  the  head  of  the  limestone-rock,  $200,000 :  in  all,  $419,792.  Of 
this  sum  there  was  available  on  July  1, 1874,  $125,000,  leaving  still  re- 
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quired  $294,792,  of  which  there  could  be  i)rofitably  used  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1876,  $200,000. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  commence  the  water- 
tight wall  or  dike  recommended  by  the  board  of  engineers. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $20,000  OO 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer,  and  subject  to  bis  check,  (including  ^,244.62 

due  on  material  not  yet  paid  for) 21, 8H0  78 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 150, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  5iO,  1874 35, 147  63 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 151,488  53 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 200, 000  00 

(See  Appendixes  H  1  and  H  2.) 

2.  Lock  and  dam  at  Meeker's  Island,  Minnesota. — No  work  was  done,  as 
the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1873,  were  not  complied 
with  by  parties  holding  the  land-grant  until  the  spring  of  this  year. 
Some  borings  will  be  necessary  before  a  final  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  work  can  be  made.  From  known  data  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the  lock  and  dam  will  be  about  $922,121.46,  and  if  the  work  is  to  be 
prosecuted  a  sum  of  not  less  than  8300,000  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  187G. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Julv  1,  1873 $25, 000  00 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 ". 25,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :iO,  1876 300,  UOO  00 

(See  Appeudix^H  3.)  • 

3.  Improvement  of  Minnesota  River^  Minnesota. — The  work  during  the 
fiscal  year  consisted  in  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  bowlders  and 
snags  from  the  river  and  a  small  amount  of  rock  in  place,  which  nearly 
exhausted  the  available  funds. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  for  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  river,  in  order  to  plan  and  estimate  the  cost  of  improving 
the  river  by  means  of  dams  and  locks.  It  is  recommended  that  $60,000 
be  appropriated  for  a  lock  and  dam  at  Little  Rapids. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $5, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check 6, 379  72 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1H74 10, 000  OO 

Amount  expended  dnring'the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 9, 975  25 

Amount  available  July  1,*1874 11.404  47 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lf<76 60, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  H  4.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND   SURVEYS  FOR   IMPROVEMENT. 

Major  Farquhar  was  charged  with  and  lias  reported  iipoQ  the  follow- 
ing surveys  provided  for  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1873  : 

1.  Galena  River,  from  its  mouth  to  Galena,  Illinois. 
(See  Appendix  H  5.) 

2.  Red  River  of  the  North,  from  Moorehead  to  Pembina. 
(See  Appendix  H  6.) 

To  comply  with  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis,  an 
examination  was  made  in  December  last,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Farquhar,  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  between  St.  Cloud  and  the  falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  with  the  view  of  forming  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  improving  the  river  between  those  points. 

For  the  result  of  this  examination  see  Appendix  H  7. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  UPPER  >nSSISSIPPI  BETWEEN  ST.  PAUL.  MIN- 
NESOTA, AND  GRAFTON,  ILLINOIS. — niPROVEMENT  OF  DES  MOINES 
AND  BOOK  ISLAND  RAPIDS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER. 

Officer  in  charge,  Col.  J.  X.  Macomb,  Corps  of  Engiueers,  having  uailer 
his  immediate  orders  Capt.  Aoios  Stickney,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  Upper  Mississippi  River. — The  steamer  Montana,  in 
charge  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Davis,  a  river-captain  of  experience,  was  employed 
as  heretofore  iu  dredging  sand-bars  and  rendering  temporary  aid  to  the 
navigation  in  advance  of  the  permanent  system  to  be  projected  for  im- 
proving this  section  of  the  river. 

Until  the  plans  for  permanent  improvement  can  be  perfected  in  pur- 
snance  of  surveys  now  in  progress,  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan  of 
temporary  aid  be  continued  as  asked  for  by  the  en  j^ineer  in  charge. 

BalanceinTreasiiry  of  UDited  states  July  1, 1873 825,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 2,527  30 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 :  -  -     22, 656  62 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 25,019  99 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 25, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  1 1.) 

2.  Improving  Des  Moines  Rapids,  Mississippi  River. — During  the  past  fis- 
cal year  the  work  of  improvement  has  consisted  of  earth  and  rock  exca- 
vation from  the  prism  of  the  canal,  riprapping  canal-bank,  building 
dike,  and  making  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  guard-lock, 
and  excavations  of  channels  at  entrances  of  the  canal ;  this  work  having 
been  done  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Kittle  &  Co.,  under  their  contract  dated 
30th  Augnst,  1873.  Owing  to  difficulties  under  which  this  work  was 
prosecuted,  the  time  for  completing  the  work  embraced  in  this  contract 
was  extended  to  October  31,  1874.  The  contracts  with  Messrs.  Dull 
and  Williams  for  the  lower  lock,  and  Willard  Johnson  for  the  middle 
lock,  were  completed  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

Gofter-dams  for  excavations  at  the  entrances  to  the  canal,  services  at 
the  middle  and  lower  locks,  repairing  leak  nnder  the  embankment,  and 
the  general  finishing  of  the  lower  and  middle  sections,  were  in  progress 
dnriug  the  year  by  hired  labor,  and  the  purchase  of  materials  in  open 
market,  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  engineer  in  charge, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

BalanceinTreasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 §400,000  00 

AmouDt  in  bauds  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (inclading  $18,230.12 

percentage  dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 60, 300  00 

Amoant  appropriat'ed  by  act  approved  June  23,  lt*74 400, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 344, 987  18 

Amoant  available  July  1,  1874 505,807  10 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  endi ng  June  30,  1876 480, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  I  2.) 

3.  Improving  Rock  Island  Rapids,  Mississippi  River. — The  improve- 
ments at  Lower  Chain,  Duck  Creek  Chain,  and  under  the  head  of  at 
"  various  places  "  have  been  effected.  Owing  to  the  sraallness  of  the 
last  appropriation  and  the  increased  prices  of  excavation  but  3,330  cubic 
yards  can  be  removed,  leaving  3,809  cubic  yards  to  be  taken  out  at  the 
foot  of  Moline  Chain,  at  various  places  on  the  rapids,  and  probably  still 
a  small  amount  at  Lower  Chain,  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  which, 
and  for  meeting  all  probable  contingencies  in  completing  the  work,  the 
officer  in  charge  most  earnestly  asks  an  appropriation  of  $80,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $50,000  00 

AtDonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  cheeky  (including  $'2,999  per- 
centage dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4, 034  74 
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Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 $50, 000  0# 

Amonut  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 51 ,  694  04 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 52,340  70 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 80, 000  OO 

(See  Appendix  I  3.) 

4.  Improving  Illinois  River. — Owing  to  the  earnest  request  of  the 
governor  of  Illinois,  and  others  interested  in  continuing  this  improve- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  approved  project  of  a  lock  and  dam  navi- 
gation, some  four-fifths  of  the  last  appropriation  were  set  apart  for  put- 
ting in  the  lock-bottom  for  the  second  lock ;  this  is  just  below  Copperas 
Creek.  The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  was  devoted  to  dredging 
at  those  points  most  in  need  of  such  improvements,  in  advance  of  extend- 
ing the  lock  and  dam  system  below  Copperas  Creek. 

The  amount  of  $150,000  is  asked  to  be  applied  to  this  work  in  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1373 $95, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  cbecic 3, 719  19 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 75,  000  00 

Amount  expended  durin;;  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 52, 796  75 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 118,104  44 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 150, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  I  4.) 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BETWEEN  THE  MOUTHS  OP 
THE  ILLINOIS  AND  OF  THE  OHIO,  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OSAQE 
RIVER,  MISSOURL 

Officer  in  charge,  Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  having 
under  his  immeSiate  orders  Capt.  Charles  J.  Allen,  Corps  of  Eagineern. 

1.  Improvement  of  Mississippi  River  between  the  mouths  of  the  IIUtmis 
and  Ohio  Rivers, -SWovk  between  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  Rivers  has 
been  limited  to  the  completion  of  the  dam  closing  the  slongh  behind 
Ellis  Island,  opposite  Alton,  to  the  height  of  8  feet  above  low  water. 
The  materials  were  purchased  in  open  market  and  the  work  done  bj 
hired  labor. 

No  specific  appropriations  are  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1876,  the  amount  required  being  included  in  general  estimate  for 
improvement  of  Mississippi  River  between  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $3, 021  82 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  21),  1874 15, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 3,021  &t 

Amountavailable  July  1,1874 15,000  00 

Between  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  Rivers  work  has  been  continued  at 
Sawyer's  Bend,  of  which  5,445  lineal  feet  is  now  sufficiently  protected. 
The  protection  will  be  extended  600  feet  the  present  year,  leaving  4,515 
feet  to  be  done. 

At  Venice,  what  is  known  as  Long  Dike  has  been  raised  to  the  height 
of  14  feel  above  low  water,  and  the  dike  extended  westwardly  600  feet. 
Work  on  the  extension  was  incomplete  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  its 
early  completion  was  assured. 

Work  was  begun  at  Horsetail  Bar,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  de- 
cided improvement  was  obtained,  though  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
works  did  not  then  assure  a  permanence  of  decided  results.  A  dike 
1,171  feet  in  length  had  been  completed  on  the  Missouri  side,  and  two 
dikes  on  the  Illinois  side  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress.  The 
experience  gained  during  the  last  two  years  renders  the  construction  of 
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dikes  in  the  Mississippi  a  certain ty  at  moderate  cost  compared  with  the 
Talue  of  the  results  attained.  Tlie  system  of  construction  is  no  longer 
experimeotal,  but  can  be  applied  generally  with  assurance  of  success  if 
skill,  care,  and  forethoaght  be  exercised  in  the  location  of  works  and 
management  of  construction. 

Having  passed  the  experimental  stages,  the  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi can  hereafter  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  means  furnished  will 
permit  The  officer  in  charge  estimates  that  $600,000  will  be  required 
for  the  year  end\ng  June  30,  1876,  the  appropriation  of  which  sum  is 
lecommended. 

The  trianffulation  of  the  river-bed  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio,  which 
was  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  has  been  continued,  and  at 
(he  close  of  the  year  was  nearly  completed.  In  addition  to  the  triangu- 
lation  special  surveys  were  made  at  the  several  points  where  work  is 
contemplated  the  present  year.  The  extension  of  the  triangulation  to 
cover  the  valley  proper,  mentioned  as  important  last  year,  is  again  recom- 
mended.   The  estimated  cost  is  $50,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 $239,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $2,712.35 

peroentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 17, 531  33 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23^  lcJ74 195, 000  00 

AmoDot  expended  duriog  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 215, 347  62 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 2:^6,183  71 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 600, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  K  1.) 

2.  Improvement  of  Osage  Rimr^  Missouri. — Operations  upon  this  river 
were  carried  on  at  Dixon's,  Bound  Bottom,  Bard's,  Lockett's  Island, 
liockett's,  General  Bolton's,  and  Shipley's  Shoals,  the  mode  of  improve- 
ment being  the  same  as  that  followed  during  the  preceding  year,  namely, 
the  contraction  of  the  stream  by  cross-dams,  training-dikes,  &c.,  and  by 
excavating  the  channel.  The  materials  used  in  the  dams  and  dikes 
were  logs,  brush,  and  stone,  and  were  purchased  in  open  market.  The 
work  was  performed  by  hired  labor. 

Work  thus  far  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  the  river  at  the 
points  named,  a  depth  of  2  feet  and  more  at  low  water  having  been  ob- 
tained at  most  of  them. 

The  further  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  by  the  act  approved 
Jane  23, 1874.  It  is  proposed  to  expend  the  greater  part  of  this  amount 
in  oontinning  the  work  upon  the  plan  now  in  progress,  using  the  bal- 
ance, (say,  $5,000,  or  so  much  of  the  whole  as  may  be  necessary,)  for 
the  thorough  survey  from  Tuscumbia — to  which  point  it  had  been  car- 
ried and  suspended — up  the  river  toward  Eoscoe,  a  distance  of  173- 
miles,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  river  by  locks 
and  dams,  if  such  method  should  be  found  practicable. 

Estimates  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  are  delayed  until 
the  completion  of  the  survey  referred  to  for  slack- water  navigation. 

B^lanee  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1, 1873 $40,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  oJQScer  and  subject  to  his  check 10,594  74 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,1874 25,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  nsbal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 47, 332  77 

Amoant  avaUable  July  1,1874 28.261  ^ 

(See  Appendixes  K  2  and  K  3.) 

IMPEOVEMENT  OF  THE  OUACHITA  AND  YAZOO  BIVEBS. 

Officer  in  charge,  Capt.  W.  H.  H.  Benyaurd,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
1.  Improvement  Ouachita  River  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. — Certain 
ftmoants  of  lumber,  &c.,  intended  for  the  foundations  of  locks  at  Baffalo 
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Flats  and  Jack's  Island,  in  Arkansas,  and  at  Rock  Row,  in  Louisiana, 
have  been  delivered.  The  crane- boat  Ouachita  was  refitted  and  repaired 
and  operated  during  the  low-water  season  in  removing  the  most  danger- 
ous obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  stream,  though  the  frequent 
rises  interfered  somewhat  with  the  work. 

During  the  coming  season  it  is  proposed  to  build  and  operate  a  ^ew 
snag-boat. 

Applied  to  Louisiana. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $81,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check 11, 254  07 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 30, 7ri5  15 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 61,498  92 

Amount  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 13, 000  00 

Applied  to  Arkansas. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 |35,000  OO 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check,  (including  |460.50 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 13, 573  05 

Amoun  t  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 30, 486  49 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 18,086  56 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 13, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  L  1.) 

A  resurvey  of  the  river  from  Camden,  Arkansas,  to  Trinity,  Louisi- 
ana, was  made  during  the  year,  and  a  report  thereon  submitted  to  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  H.  B.  259. 

(See  Appendix  L  2.) 

2.  Improvement  of  Yazoo  River,  3Iississippi. — During  the  fiscal  year 
nine  wrecks  were  removed  from  the  channel  under  contracts  made  with 
the  New  Orleans  Wrecking  and  Salvage  Company.  Eleven  more  yet  re- 
main, together  with  many  beds  of  sunken  logs,  forming  serious  obstruc- 
tions to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of^United  States  July  1,  1873 $35,000  00 

)  his  r     ' 


Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cheek 5,000  00 

Amount  expended  dnrinff  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 39, 023  0& 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 976  94 


Amount  expended  dnrinff  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 39, 023  0& 

Amount  available  Julv  1, 1874 976  94 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 75, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  L  3.) 

EVIPROVEMENT    OF  THE    MISSISSIPPI,  MISSOXJEI,  AND  ARKANSAS    RIV- 
ERS, AND  OF  THE  WHITE  AND  ST.  FRANCIS  RIVERS. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  Charles  E.  Suter,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Mississippiy  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  Rivers. — The  snag-boats  em- 
ployed on  this  improvement  have  worked  during  the  past  year  in  the 
Missouri  Eiver  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  the  mouth,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  miles,  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to 
Yicksbnrg,  Mississippi,  one  thousand  and  five  miles,  and  for  five  days 
by  special  detail  in  the  Ohio  Eiver.  The  season  of  field-work  was  very- 
short,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  commerce.  This  was 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  annual  appropriation  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  a  portion  of  it  (act  of  January  23, 1873)  to  paying  for  ' 
a  new  iron-hulled  snag-boat.  Owing  to  a  long  and  unusually  high  stage 
of  water  in  the  Ohio  Eiver,  the  contractor  for  this  boat  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  complete  it.  For  this  reason  no  work  was  done  in  Arkansas 
Eiver,  which  is  not  accessible  to  the  large  deep-draught  boats  hitherto 
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employed.    It  is  hoped  that  this  boat  will  be  completed  in  time  to  take 
the  field  before  winter. 

The  officer  in  charge  renews  his  recommendation  that  iron  hnlls  be  at 
once  bailt  for  the  machinery  of  two  of  the  present  wooden  boats,  which 
have  so  deteriorated  that  they  can  only  be  fitted  for  further  effective 
service  at  a  great  cost,  and  are,  moreover,  of  entirely  too  great  draught 
for  the  service  required  of  them ;  that,  after  this  is  done,  the  remaining 
wooden  boat  be  fitted  up  for  wrecking  purposes,  and  that,  after  the 
iron  boats  have  been  fairly  tested,  two  more  of  a  smaller  type  be  built. 

Operations  during  the  coming  season  will  be  as  extensive  as  the  lim- 
ited appropriation  will  admit  of. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $120, 938  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  offi<^er  and  subject  to*^hi8  check 57, 301  23 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 100, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 149, 389  34 

Amount  avaUable  July  1, 1874 106,399  89 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 373, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  M  1.) 

2.  White  and  St,  Francis  Rivers. — Snag-boat  operations  in  these  rivers 
were  commenced  in  January,  1874,  and  carried  on  for  two  months. 
They  extended  on  White  River  from  the  mouth  to  Jacksonport,  three 
hoDdred  and  forty  miles,  and  on  the  St.  Francis  from  the  mouth  to  Witts- 
bnrgh,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Work  was  suspended  sooner 
than  intended,  owing  to  the  great  floods  which  prevailed  along  the 
southern  rivers  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

Much  snagging-work  is  still  required,  especially  during  low  stages  of 
water.  For  this  purpose  a  light,  powerful  iron-hulled  snag-boat  is  re- 
quired, which  can  also,  if  necessary,  be  used  on  other  streams.  An 
estimate  for  such  a  boat  is  submitted  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

As  the  improvement  of  White  Eiver  above  Jacksonport  has  been^ap- 
propriated  for,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  improvement  of  the 
lower  river. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  an  estimate  of  $194,000  for  continuing 
the  work  daring  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July,  1873 $41,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,568  79 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 42, 595  12 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 3,973  67 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  eudiuir  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 
Office)  .7. : 64,000  00 

(See  Appendix  M  2. ) 

3.  White  River^above  Ja^Jcsoniyort,  ArJcansas. — It  is  proposed  to  employ 
the  sum  appropriated  in  removing  obstructions  from  the  streams,  such  as 
wags,  leaning  trees,  loose  bowlders,  &c.  The  amonnt  available  is  deemed 
ample  for  the  pnrpose,  and  no  further  appropriation  is  asked  for  unless 
it  be  decided  to  undertake  the  radical  improvement  of  the  river,  with  a 
^ew  of  obtaining  an  increased  navigable  depth.  Should  this  be  the 
ca«e,  at  horough  survey,  which  will  cost  about  $13,000,  will  be  necessary 
before  any  definite  project  can  be  matured. 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 $50, 000  00 

Amount  avaUable  July  1,  ia74 50,000  00 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Major  Suter  was  charged  with  the  survey  of  Forked  Deer  Eiver,  below 
^yersburgh,  Tennessee,  provided  for.by  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3, 1873.  The  report  thereon  was  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, and  printed  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  192. 

(See  Appendix  M  3.) 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER.— IMPROVEMENT  OF  MONONGA- 
HELA,  GREAT  KANAWHA,  AND  WASASH  RIVERS.— WATER-GAUGES 
ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  W.  E.  i^ferrill,  Corps  of  Engineers,  having 
under  his  immediate  orders  Lieut.  F.  A.  Mahan,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  Ohio  Elver. — Of  the  contracts  outstanding  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  those  for  dams  at  Chartier's  Creek, 
Wheeling,  Marietta,  Buffington  Island,  and  Cumberland  Island  have 
been  completed.  The  work  on  the  dike  at  Evansville  has  progressed 
satisfactorily.  It  has  not,  however,  been  considered  advisable  to  pash 
the  work,  because  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  river  time  to  accom- 
modate itself  gradually  to  its  new  channel.  The  bar  at  the  Evansville 
Landing  has  already  been  reduced  several  feet  in  height,  and  the  engi- 
neer in  charge  is  very  confident  that  the  current  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
dike  will  eventually  complete  its  removal.  No  trouble  is  now  experi- 
enced here,  except  at  very  low  stages  of  the  river.  The  removal  of  the 
Bacon  Rock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  begun  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  it  will  probably  soon  cease  to  be  an  obstruction. 

During  the  year  contra<;ts  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  to  close  Duck  Chute,  at  the  head  of  Brunot's  Island ;  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  old  dikes  at  French  and  Henderson  Islands ;  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  dredge  and  dump-scows,  and  for  the  construction  of  an 
iron  hull  for  a  new  snag-boat.  The  Duck  Chute  dam  was  finished  last 
season,  but  the  water  has  since  cut  new  outlets  around  its  ends,  which 
may  require  closing  at  some  future  time.  The  dike  at  French  Island 
has  been  completed  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  at  Hen- 
derson is  progressing  rapidly,  and  will  be  completed  during  the  season. 
These  are  both  substantial  improvements.  The  dredge  and  scows  were 
finished  last  season.    The  snag-boat  is  still  in  process  of  construction. 

The  dredge  Ohio,  after  completing  work  on  the  bar  at  Captina,  where 
Hhe  was  on  the  first  of  July,  proceeded  to  Buffington  Island  and  remained 
there  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Work  was  resumed  the  present  sea- 
sou  by  the  Ohio,  together  with  the  new  dredge  Oswego,  on  the  bar  at 
the  foot  of  Brunot's  Island,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  re- 
moval of  this  b<ar  had  been  nearly  completed.  The  amount  excavated 
during  the  year  is  as  follows :  By  the  Ohio,  260  cubic  yards  at  Captina 
Island,  and  40,336  cubic  yards  at  Buffington  ;  by  both  dredges,  38,038 
cubic  yards  at  Brunot's  Island. 

A  great  many  obstructions  have  been  removed  from  the  channel  this 
year  by  special  contracts.  Among  these  are  the  wreck  of  a  dry-dock, 
near  Cincinnati ;  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  McCullough,  near  Madison, 
Ind. ;  the  wrecks  of  several  coal-barges  at  Yevay,  lud. ;  a  large  number 
of  rocks  near  Mustapha  Island  and  at  the  Parkersburgh  Railroad  bridge, 
and  about  half  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Missouri,  near  Evansville, 
lud.    Many  snags  and  smaller  wrecks  have  also  been  removed. 

The  officer  in  charge  gives  a  description  of  the  difficulty  of  improving 
the  Lower  Ohio  on  account  of  the  great  masses  of  sand  and  gravel  that 
are  constantly  moving  down  in  this  part  of  the  river,  and  concludes  his 
report  by  presenting  a  plan  for  radically  improving  the  Upper  Ohio, 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.  He  recommends  the  construction 
•f  movable  dams,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  France  on  the  Seine,  the 
Youne,  the  Marne,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle.  Of  the  many  systems 
in  use  in  France  he  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  ^<  Chanoine,"  so- 
called  after  its  inventor.    By  this  system  dams  can  be  built  which  will 
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raise  the  water-surface  to  a  height  of  from  12  to  14  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  but  which  can  be  thrown  down  in  a  few  minutes  when  there 
is  a  safBcient  natural  supply,  leaving  the  river  entirely  open  to  naviga- 
tion. Connected  with  these  movable  dams  are  locks,  for  use  when  the 
danivS  aie  up.  For  the  convenience  of  coal-fleets,  he  recommends  locks 
630  feet  between  gates  and  75  feet  wide.  Extra  gates  in  the  middle 
will  divide  the  lock  into  two  shorter  ones,  for  the  benefit  of  packet-steam- 
boats. 

The  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  improvement  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Wheeling  is  $7,474,623.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this 
estimate  can  be  reduced  when  the  detailed  surveys,  now  in  progress, 
are  finished. 

Estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

For  ooDstnictiDg  13  locks,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  $200,000 

each .-.     82,300,000 

For  engineering  and  contingencies  of  lock-construction,  5  i>er  cent 1 .  •  130, 000 

To  complete  iron  snag-boat 35,000 

BonniDg  expenses  of  two  dredges 27,000 

Rnnning  expenses  of  snag-boat 18,000 

BaildiDg  dikes  on  Lower  Ohio 170,000 

Office  expenses 20,000 

Total 3,000,000 

Estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  reryised  in  this  Offi^ce. 

For  oonstmcting  one  dam  and  lock  and  one  weir  and  gate  near  Pitts- 
burgh         $632,000 

For  wing-dams,  dredging,  and  removing  snags  and  bowlders 270, 000 

Total 902,000 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 230,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $4,620.30 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 26,675  96 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 150, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 207, 286  47 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874,  ($199,389.49— $4,525.65) 194, 863  84 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 902, 000  00 

(See  Appendixes  N  1  and  N  2.) 

Hydraulic  gates  and  movable  dams. — The  board  of  engineer  officers 
constituted  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Branot 
for  movable  hydraulic  gates  for  chutes  and  locks,  its  applicability  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  its 
construction,  to  which  duty  was  subsequently  added  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject  of  movable  hydraulic  gates  and  of  all 
other  proposed  plans  for  this  object,  submitted  their  final  report,  which 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  127. 

(See  Appendix  N  3.) 

2.  Improvement  of  Monongahela  River, — The  progress  thus  far  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  lock  at  Hoard's  Rocks  has  been  slow,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  will  be  finished  this  season,  although  the  first  and 
most  difficult  courses  of  the  walls  will  be  laid. 

Two  additional  locks  and  dams  will  be  required  to  connect  this  im- 
provement with  the  slack-water  already  established  on  the  lower  river. 
Of  these  the  officer  in  charge  recommends  that  the  United  States  should 
build  the  upper  one,  leaving  the  other  to  be  built  by  the  Monongahela 
Navigation  Company. 
5  E 
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The  estimate  submitted  by  the  officer  in  charge  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  $132,000  to  complete  the  improvement  in  progress  at  Hoard's 
Bocks,  and  in  addition  to  construct  a  lock  at  or  near  Cheat  Eiver  Bipple. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1,  1873 |90,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 409  14 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 25, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 6, 120  13 

Amount  available  July  1.  1874,  ($108,470.73— $403.84).. 106,066  89 

Amount  required  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 22,000  00 

( See  Appendix  !N"  4.) 

3.  Improvement  of  Great  Kanawha  River, — The  officer  in  charge  reports 
the  condition  of  this  improvement  up  to  August  15,  at  which  date  the 
work  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Maj.  W.  P.  Oraighill,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  contracts  outstanding  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
works  of  improvement  at  Elk  Shoal  and  at  Two-mile  Shoal  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled.  The  contractor  has  been  released  from  his  obli- 
gation to  construct  a  dike  at  Cabin  Creek  Shoals;  a  careful  examination 
of  the  river  at  this  point  having  satisfied  the  engineer  in  charge  that 
the  proposed  work  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

A  crane-boat,  fitted  out  with  a  large  grapple  and  towed  by  a  small 
steamboat,  worked  fourteen  days  last  fall  and  thirty-one  days  the  present 
season  in  removing  rocks  and  snags  from  the  channel  of  this  river.  This 
work  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  navigation  interests. 

A«  the  navigation  of  this  river  will  doubtless  ultimately  be  improved 
by  the  use  of  locks  and  dams,  the  officer  now  in  charge  of  its  improve- 
ment. Major  Craighill,  suggests  that  to  commence  this  system  an  appro- 
priation of  not  less  than  $150,000  should  be  made  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1876. 

Should  Congress,  however,  decide  to  defer  entering  upon  that  method 
of  improvement,  but  to  continue  the  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  pro- 
cess now  pursued  of  operating  upon  the  shoals,  the  sum  of  $15,000  is  all 
that  will  be  required. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $25,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  last  fiscal  year. 352  98 


Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 ,. 25, 000  00 

""""">  fisc   " 
aly  f,  187   .  .       . 
Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 150, 000  00 


Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 14, 322  21 

Amount  available  July  f,  1874,  ($35,324.81—8800.54.) 34,524  27 


(See  Appendix  H"  6.) 

4.  Improvement  of  Waha^h  River. — ^The  contracts  for  snagging  and 
dredging  in  the  lower  river,  and  tor  rock-excavation  and  wing-dam  at 
Coftee  Island  Chute,  have  been  completed. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  in  August,  1873,  for  23,000  cubic  yards 
of  rock-excavation  at  the  Grand  Chain,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  work  has  been  prosecuted  satisfactorily  thus 
far,  and  will  probably  be  completed  by  December  1, 1874,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  officer  in  charge  deems  it  indispensable  that  the  lock  and  dam  at 
Grand  Kapids  should  be  reconstructed.  A  survey  of  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  rapids,  completed  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
proves  this  point  to  be  the  best  site  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  lock  and 
dam,  since  the  lowness  of  the  banks  of  both  the  Wabash  and  White 
Eivers  renders  it  inexpedient  to  place  them  at  White  Eiver  Shoals,  a  site 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  found  eligible,  inasmuch  as  a  dam  here 
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wodM  materially  improve  the  navigation  of  the  White  Eiver,  and  at  the 
same  time  obviate  the  necessity  of  further  improvement  of  those  shoals. 

The  estimate  of  the  amount  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  includes 
the  clearing  out  of  the  chute  east  of  the  Little  Chain. 

Negotiations  have  been  commenced  with  the  Wabash  Navigation 
Company  looking  to  the  purchase  of  all  their  rights  over  the  free  nav- 
igation of  this  river,  as  contemplated  by  the  proviso  attached  to  the  last 
appropriation  for  continuing  this  improvement.  After  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  rights  of  this  company  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will 
be  left  of  this  latter  appropriation  to  construct  a  dam  to  close  the  cut- 
off at  New  Harmony. 

BalaneeinTreasaryofUnitedStates  July  1,1873 $65,000  00 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check  (including  |2,772.83 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed)  July  1, 1873 5, 542  40 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 25,000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 47, 558  35 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874,  ($47,984.05  —  $2,647.80) 45, 336  25 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 130,000  00 

(See  Appendix  N  6.) 

5.  Water-gwages  an  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. — One  new  gauge, 
that  on  the  Cumberland  Eiver  at  Nashville,  has  been  added  to  the  sys- 
tem during  the  year,  and  the  gauges  at  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  have  been 
thoroughly  and  permanently  reconstructed.  The  lower  Louisville  gauge 
has  also  been  recut  upon  the  walls  of  the  lower  cauaMock,  the  original 
graduation  of  this  gauge  having  been  erroneous. 

It  is  deemed  advisable  to  reconstruct  all  these  gauges  in  a  permanent 
manner,  as  rapidly  as  the  available  funds  will  permit,  whenever  the 
banks  are  sufficiently  stable  to  warrant  such  a  construction. 

The  records  of  the  flood  of  1874,  collected  this  year,  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  ot  reclaiming  the  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Mississippi.  These  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $5,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 813  37 

Amount  aUotted  from  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  for  examinations  and 

survey* 5,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 787  16 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 5,026  21 

(See  Appendix  IT  7.) 

BXAJMm^ATIONS  AND  SUEVBYS  FOB  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  exploration  of  routes  for  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  to  the  Ohio  River  by  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Poto- 
mac^ directed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  was  completed  nnder  the  di- 
lution of  Major  Merrill,  and  the  report  thereon  transmitted  to  Congress 
at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  H.  E.  Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  208  and  265. 

(See  Appendix  IS"  8.) 

The  survey  of  the  Youghiou^heny  River,  Pennsylvania,  also  provided 
for  by  the  same  act,  has  likewise  been  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Merrill.    For  the  report  thereon  see  Appendix  N  9. 

nCPROVEMBNT  OP  THE  NAVIGATION  AT  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO  BIVER, 
AND  BNLABCrEMENT  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  AND  PORTLAND  CANAL. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  Or.  Weitzel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  having  Oapt. 
M.  B.  Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  his  immediate  orders. 

The  officer  in  charge  reports  that,  as  stated  in  his  last  annual  report, 
thesam  of  $100,000  is  still  needed  to  complete  this  work  as  originally 
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designed.  The  delay  in  the  execation  of  this  portion  of  the  work  has 
already  done  harm  to  the  unfinished  parts,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
This  sum  is  required  to  complete  the  rock-excavation  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  canal,  to  complete  the  dam  on  the  crest  of  the  fiallSy  and  to 
raise  the  protection- wall  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal. 

The  past  season  was  short  and  unpropitious  for  work,  but  all  the  work 
under  contract  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  in  addition  3,100 
cubic  yards  of  rock  were  taken  from  the  ledges  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  canal  by  hired  labor. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 J149,989  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  ofQcer  and  subject  to  bis  check,  (including  $20,889.17 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 31, 501  18 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 154, 273  78 

Amountavailable  July  1,1874 27,216  40 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :iO,  1876 100, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  O.) 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  May  11, 1874,  "  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company,"  Major  Weitzel  was  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  president  and  directors  of  the  company  with 
a  view  to  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  receiving  and  taking 
possession  of  the  canal,  *'  and  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of 
said  company  as  the  property  of  the  United  States."  The  transfer  was 
duly  made  and  the  canal  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  on  the  10th  June,  1874,  from  which  date  the  reduction  of  the 
tolls  took  effect. 

mPEOVEMENT  OF  TENNESSEE  RIVEB,  OF  CU^MBEBLAND  BIVEB  BELOW 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  AND  OF  THE  TOMBIGBEE  EIVEB  WITHIN 
THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

OflScerin  charge,  Maj.  Walter  McFarland,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
Capt.  L.  C.  Overman,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  his  immedate  orders. 

1.  Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga. — Operations  have  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  works  which  were  in  progress  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  namely,  Sandy  Shoals,  Watts's  Bar,  White's  Creek 
Shoals,  Half-moon  Shoals,  Caney  Creek  Shoals,  between  Chattanooga 
and  Kingston ;  and  Long  Island  Shoals,  Seven  Islands  Shoals,  Wilson's 
Island  Shoals,  Bogart's  Shoals,  and  Sweetwater  Shoals,  between  Kings- 
ton and  Loudon.  A  small  amount  of  work  was  done  besides  at  Kelly's 
Shoals,  jnst  below  Watts's  Bar,  and  at  Turner's  Bar,  just  below  Caney 
Creek  Shoals,  but  it  is  not  designed  to  attempt  other  improvements  in 
tills  part  of  the  river  until  those  now  in  progress  are  finished. 

At  Sandy  Shoals,  White's  Creek  Shoals,  and  Caney  Creek  Shoals  the 
work  as  originally  designed  has  been  completed,  and  the  success  of  these 
improvements  is  gratifying.  Sandy  is  no  longer  an  obstruction,  steamers 
passing  regularly  all  through  the  spring  and  summer ;  but  to  make  the 
lower  end  of  the  channel  perfect  another  dam  is  needed. 

At  White's  Creek  Shoals  there  are  now  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  water  where  formerly  at  the  same  season  there  were  but  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet.  This,  which  was  formerly  the  first  place  to  obstruct 
navigation  as  the  river  fell,  is  now  no  longer  an  obstacle.  An  additional 
dam  will,  however,  be  required  hereto  perfect  the  improvement. 

At  Caney  Creek  Shoals  also  the  improvement  is  completed,  except 
for  the  construction  of  a  dam,  and  the  gain  of  depth  is  twelve  inches, 
which  is  to  be  increased  eight  more. 

At  the  other  points  mentioned  the  improvements  are  in  general  from 
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one-balf  to  two- thirds  finished,  as  at  first  designed,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  successful  results  frora  them  when  completed. 

All  the  work  done  in  this  improvement  during  the  year  has  been  done 
by  hired  labor  and  is  of  the  most  substantial  character.  Three  miles  in 
length  of  these  dams  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  last  winter's 
heavy  freshets,  and  yet  the  damage  is  so  slight  that  two  hundred  cubic 
yards  of  stone  will  repair  it  all. 

The  available  balance  will  be  exhausted  by  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year. 

B&Umce  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Jaly  1, 1873 $25, 000  00 

Amount  m  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check 19,537  60 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23y  1874 25, 000  00 

Amount  expended  dnriag  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 45, 389  03 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 24,138  57 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;  June  30,  1876 65, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  P  1.) 

2.  Tennessee  River  ielow  Chattanooga^  incltiding  ike  Muscle  Shoals. — ^The 
only  work  done  in  this  part  of  the  river  during  the  year  was  at  Boss's 
Towhead,  Tumbling  Shoals,  and  Colbert  Shoals. 

At  Boss's  Towbead  seven  hundred  lineal  feet  of  the  dam  at  the  head 
of  the  island,  intended  to  throw  the  current  into  the  left  chute;  have 
been  built. 

At  Tumbling  Shoals  over  three  hundred  cubic  yards  of  rock  have 
been  removed  from  the  channel. 

At  Colbert  Shoals  the  work  of  channel  excavation  and  construction 
of  dams,  as  ordered  in  the  original  specifications,  was  completed,  and 
mach  rock  in  addition  was  removed  from  the  channel  above  Hoop-pole 
Beef.  During  the  winter  a  part  of  the  dam  built  under  contract  at  the 
head  of  Colbert  Island  was  carried  away,  making  the  passage  of  the 
channel  dangerous.  The  repair  of  this,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
other  dams  built  by  contract,  are  necessary  to  insure  success  in  this  im- 
provement. The  dams  built  by  hired  labor  have  withstood  the  winter 
freshets  without  injury,  although  quite  as  much  exposed  to  the  rush  of 
water  as  that  which  gave  way,  and  furnish  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
latter  in  solidity  and  neatness  of  construction. 

Muscle  Shoals. — It  was  expected  that  the  last  appropriation,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  balance  of  the  one  which  preceded  it,  would  have  enabled 
the  commencement  of  the  work  of  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  old 
canal  between  Lamb's  and  Campbell's  ferries  long  ere  this ;  but  the  un- 
fortanat«  destruction  of  the  result  of  seven  months'  work  upon  the  de- 
tailed surveys  and  estimates  made  for  laying  out  this  work  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  United  States  engineer  office  at  Chattanooga  has  disap- 
pointed this  expectation,  and  compelled  the  awaiting  of  the  collection 
and  preparation  of  additional  data.  A  party  is  now  engaged  in  this, 
and  the  officer  in  charge  expects  to  be  able  to  report  substantial  pro- 
gress in  this  work  before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

He  desires  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  appro- 
priations for  this  work.  It  will  be  impossible  to  attain  satisfactory  or 
economical  results  by  beginning  a  work  of  this  magnitude  with  so  com- 
paratively small  a  sum  as  is  now  available  for  it.  He  thinks  the  appro- 
priation should  not  be  less  than  $500,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $130,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 16, 233  33 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 100,000  00 

Amount  expended  daring  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 60, 835  41 

Amonnt  available  Jnly  1, 1874 : 185,397  92 

Amoant  req aired  for  the  fiscal  year  endi  ng  June  30,  1 876 750, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  P  1.) 
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3.  Improvementof  Cumberland  River  below  N'ashville. — The  improvement 
of  this  river  has,  so  far,  been  restricted  to  that  part  of  it  which  lies 
below  l^ashville.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  Harpeth  Shoals — the  most  serious  obstruction  below  Nash- 
ville— both  by  contract  and  by  hired  labor.  The  contractor,  who  should 
have  had  his  work  finished  by  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  applied  for  and 
received  two  extensions  of  time  of  one  year  each  to  enable  him  to  fulfill 
his  contract.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  to  do  the  additional  work,  for 
which  aU'  appropriation  had  been  made,  by  hired  labor,  and  work  by 
that  system  was  begun  in  November,  1873,  and  by  the  dose  of  the  fiscal 
year  twelve  thousand  cubic  yards  of  stone  had  been  quarried  and  moved 
to  the  river-bank  in  readiness  for  boating  to  the  sites  where  the  dam» 
were  to  be  built.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  the  beginning  of 
channel-excavation  and  the  construction  of  the  dams.  In  the  mean- 
while the  contractor  was  carrying  on  his  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  remained  only  about  a  quarter  of  his  work  to  be  done, 
which  since  then  has  been  completed. 

By  the  close  of  this  calendar  year  it  is  expected  that  the  work  so  far 
ordered  for  Harpeth  Shoals  will  be  completed  and  the  appropriation 
exhausted. 

"So  appropriation  has  yet  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Cumberland  River  above  Nashville,  but  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  probable  cost  of  this  improvement  was  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, and  was  made  in  1871.  The  improvement  appears  to  be  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  is  recommended. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  StatesJulyl,  1873 |35,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  snbject  to  his  check,  (including  $319.66 

peroentaf]^  due  on  contracts  not  vet  completed) 15,912  76 

Amount  expended  during  the  fisciu  year  ending  June  30, 1874 21, 506  04. 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874.  (excluding $1,416.92  retained  percentage).        27, 989  80 
Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 175, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  P  2.) 

4,  Improvement  of  Tombigbee  River, — Under  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3, 1873,  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  of  June  10,. 
1872,  for  the  improvement  of  this  river,  was  to  be  expended  within  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  An  examination  of  the  needs  of  the  river  com- 
merce within  the  limits  of  this  State  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
money  could  be  best  expended  above  Aberdeen.  A  force  of  men,  there- 
fore, was  set  to  work  removing  drifts,  logs,  stumps,  overhanging  trees,. 
&c.,  which  impeded  the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  river  during  high 
water,  and  carried  their  operations  from  Aberdeen  to  a  point  about  five 
miles  above  Cotton  Gin  Port,  where  the  winter  rise  put  an  end  to  fur- 
ther operations  for  the  season.  During  the  present  season  the  same 
method  of  improvement  will  be  carried  up  to  Barr's  Ferry,  on  the  road 
from  Smithville,  Miss.,  to  and  across  the  Tombigbee,  which  will  exhaust 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation. 

No  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  improve  the  low-water  navigation  of  this 
part  of  the  river,  as  it  would  be  too  expensive,  if  not  impracticable. 

To  complete  the  improvements  according  to  the  surveys  which  have 
been  made  will  take  $46,500. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $4, 667  05 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 2. 350  77 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 2,316  28 

Amouut  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 46, 500  00 

(See  Appendix  P  3.) 

Examination  of  Oostennula  River,  Gccrgia, — The  examination  and  sur- 
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rejof  this  river,  which  was  made  in  compliance  with  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  3, 1S71,  extended  only  to  the  mouth  of  the  Goosawattee.  At 
the  reqaest  of  one  of  the  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  Captain  Overman  was  instructed,  in  the  absence  of  Major  Mc- 
Farland,  to  extend  this  examination  from  Eesaca  to  Carter's  Mill. 

For  his  report,  which  contains  an  approximate  estimate  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  between  those  two  points,  see  Appendix 
P4 

BRIDGING  THE  NAVIGABLE  WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Bridge  across  the  Oenesee  Biver  at  Charlotte^  NewYorJc. — ^An  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  3, 1873,  authorized  "the  construction  of  a 
railroad  draw-bridge  across  the  Genesee  Eiver,  in  Monroe  County,  !N"ew 
York,"  and  required  that  the  bridge  "  shall  be  built  and  located  under 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  for  the  security  of  navigation  of  said 
river  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe.'' 

A  board  of  engineer  oflQcers  was  convened  at  Charlotte  to  examine 
and  r^)ort  upon  the  plans  submitted  by  the  bridge  company,  and  its 
report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Q 1. 

2.  Bridging  the  channel  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie, — Section  3  of 
'^An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  com- 
pletion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3,  1873,  "authorized  and  required"  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  "to  detail  from  the  Engineer  Corps  one  or  more  engineers, 
vhose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  practicability 
of  bridging,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  navigation,  the  channel 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  at  such  points  as  may  be  needful 
for  the  passing  of  raUroad-trains  across  said  channel,  and  also  its  effect 
upon  the  navigation  of  the  same;  and,  further,  to  inquire  into  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  vessels  navigating  said  channel,  and  the  num- 
ber of  trips  made  by  each,  and,  if  said  bridging  be  practicable,  to  re- 
port what  extent  of  span  or  spans  and  elevation  above  the  water  will 
be  required  in  the  construction  of  such  bridge  or  bridges  so  as  not  seri- 
OQsly  to  injure  the  navigation  of  said  channel." 

A  board  of  engineers  was  accordingly  organized,  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department,  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  its  report  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  Q  2. 

3.  8L  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Biver. — Congress, 
by  acts  approved  July  25, 1866,  and  July  20, 1868,  (Statutes  at  Large, 
vol.  14,  pp.  245,  246;  vol.  15,  p.  123,)  authorized  the  St.  Louis  and  Illi- 
nois Bridge  Company  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

Bepresentations  having  been  made  by  parties  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  free  navigation  of  the  river  that  the  bridge,  when  completed, 
would  materially  obstruct  and  injuriously  modify  that  navigation,  a 
board  of  officers  was  convened  by  the  War  Department  August  20, 1873, 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  same. 

The  rejwrt  of  the  board,  together  with  its  supplementary  report,  are 
printed  in  Appendix  Q  3. 

To  comply  with  the  request  from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  April  9, 1874,  an  examination  was  made,  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Macomb,  of  the  ponton  railway-bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  the  view  of  procuring  information 
^ring  upon  H.  R.  bill  2588,  to  legalize  and  establish  said  bridge. 

Colonel  Macomb's  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Q  4. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER — REMOVAL 
OP  THE  RED  RIVER  RAFT — ^IMPROVEMENT  OP  TONE'S  BAYOU  AND 
OF  CYPRESS  BAYOU,  RED  RIVER,  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  DAJVIS  AND 
DREDGINa  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  SODA  LAKE— IMPROVEMENT  OF  CAL- 
CASIEU PASS,  LOUISIANA;  AND  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  GALVESTON  HAR- 
BOR, AND  OF  RED  FISH  BAR,  TEXAS. 

OflSoer  in  charge,  Capt.  0.  W.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  having 
under  his  immediate  orders  the  following  officers  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, viz :  Lieut.  H.  M.  Adams,  from  July  1, 1873,  to  June  1, 1874; 
Lieut  B.  A.  Woodruff,  from  July  1, 1873,  to  September  30,  1873 ;  Lieut. 
C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  from  July  1, 1873,  to  June  30, 1874;  Lieut.  James  B. 
Quinn,  from  July  1, 1873,  to  June  30, 1874. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River^  Louisiana^  at 
Pass  h  VOutre. — From  June  30, 1873,  to  June  30, 1874,  a  channel  from 
17  to  20  feet  deep  was  available  each  day  at  high  tide  at  Pass  k  POutre. 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  at  its  last  session,  giving  the  Secretary 
of  War  control  over  the  use  of  the  channel  in  course  of  improvement, 
though  not  yet  enforced,  has  had.  a  beneficial  effect.  Begulations,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act,  will  be  established  and  enforced  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  result  in  preventing  blockades. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  whether 
by  canal,  jetties,  or  dredging,  numerous  surveys,  borings,  and  meas- 
urements have  been  made,  the  results  of  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  as  the  work  progressed.  This  field-work  has 
not  yet  been  completed. 

During  next  year  the  dredge-boat  Essayons,  which  will  then  have 
been  in  active  service  seven  years,  will  require  extensive  repairs,  for 
which  $100,000  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  running  expenses.  . 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1,  1873 |85,0a3  dO 

Amoant  in  bauds  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck 7, 748  55 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  April  3,  1874 30,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 130, 000  QO 


Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 117, 503  40 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 "  " 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 


Running  exi)en8es $150,000  00 

Repair  of  dredge 100,000  00 

250,000  00 

(See  Appendix  E  1.) 

2.  Removing  the  raft  in  Red  River,  Louisiana. — A  navigable  channel 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  raft  was  obtained  in  November,  1873, 
since  which  time  work  has  been  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  raft  and  to  clearing  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  re-formation  of  raft  and  the  deposit  of  new 
obstructions  from  caving  banks. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $54,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  This  chock 40, 141  47 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  2i5,  1874 50, 000  (iO 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 94, 068  72 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 50,072  75 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 20, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  R  2.) 

3.  Improvement  of  Ton^s  Bayou,  Louisiana, — ^The  raft-dam  reported 
in  course  of  construction  last  year  was  completed  and  remained  in  place 
during  the  year,  but  produced  no  apparent  useful  effect ;  the  bayou 
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under  it  deepeniog  and  permitting  quite  as  great  discharge  as  before 
its  intrddoetion.  It  appears  that  the  total  closure  of  this  bayou  will 
alone  effect  the  end  desired — that  of  improved  navigation  in  Red  River 
below  Tone's  Bayou,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 

Amoantin  hands  of  officer  and  sabject  to  his  check $1,007  63 

Amount  expended  dnrin ji;  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874 989  00 

Amount  available  Jnly  1, 1874 18  63 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 
Office) 20,000  00 

(See  Appendix  R  3.) 

4.  Improvement  of  Cypress  Bayou,  and  construction  of  dams  and  dredg- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Soda  Jjoike,  TexoA  and  Louisiana. — ^Work  on  the  former 
was  continued  throughoat  the  year  when  rendered  practicable  by  the 
stage  of  water  in  the  bayon,  and  resulted  in  widening,  deepening,  and 
straightening  the  channel  from  Jefferson  to  a  point  below  Smithlaud. 

Fmther  examination  was  made  at  the  foot  of  Soda  Lake,  and  a  plan 
for  improvement  projected,  which,  from  its  character,  could  not  be  com- 
menced with  the  insuf&cient  appropriation  available. 

The  officer  in  charge  submits  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
amounting  to  $372,580. 

BdMoe  in  Treaanry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $38,000  00 

Affioant  in  hands  of  officer  and  snbject  to  his  check 14,794  38 

Amoimt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending;  June  30, 1874 28, 368  M 

Amoont  available  July  1,  1H74 24,426  04 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 
Office) 238,000  00 

(See  Appendix  R  4.) 

5.  Improvement  of  Calcasieti  Pass,  Louisiana. — This  work  was  com- 
pleted January  13, 1874.  It  has  benefited  a  large  Inmbering  interest 
in  Soathwestern  Lonisiana. 

Amoont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $9,287  51 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 2 10  96 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 76  55 

(See  Appendix  R  5.) 

6.  Improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Galveston^  Texas. — Captain  Howell 
anbmitted  a  report  npon  the  results  of  the  survey  he  had  been  directed 
to  make  for  the  pnrpose  of  determining  and  estimating  the  cost  of  some 
plan  of  improvement  calculat-ed  to  give  an  eighteen-foot  entrance  to  this 
harbor. 

As  the  metliod  of  constmction  proposed  by  him  is  in  some  degree  new, 
and  involves  a  large  expenditure,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  refer  his 
report  to  a  board  of  engineer  officers  for  opinion  thereon.  These  reports 
vere  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  H.  B. 
Ex.  Doc  No,  136. 

The  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  will  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  this  board,  but  only  so  far  as  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  plan.  It  is  hoped  a  result  may  be  presented  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  when  estimates  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  will  be  submitted. 

ABMnmt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $3,608  31 

AniooDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 t>0,000  00 

Amoont  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1 874 3, 606  54 

Amoimt  available  July  1, 1874 60,001  77 

(See  Appendixes  E  6  and  R  7.) 

T.  Improvement  of  Red  Fish  Bar,  in  Oalveston  Bay,  Texas. — This  work 
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contemplates  widening,  deepening,  and  lengthening  the  cnt  through  Red 
Fish  Bar  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  commerce. 

The  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check 868  41 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10,  OOO  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 50  00 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 10,018  41 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 
Office) 5,000  00 

(See  Appendix  R  8.) 

8.  Survey  for  the  location  of  the  terminus  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal 
under  the  lee  of  Sable  Island, — The  survey  of  1871  and  1872  gave  the 
data  for  considering  the  location,  except,  Ist,  borings  and  soundings 
along  the  line  of  probable  location  of  the  trunk  of  the  canal  ;  and,  2d, 
for  inclosure  of  Grand  Bay.    These  are  now  given  by  Captain  Howell. 

(See  Appendix  R  9.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  FOB  IMPROVEMENT. 

Captain  Howell  was  charged  with  and  has  completed  the  following : 
In  compliance  with  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  10, 1872 — 

1.  Of  the  Neches  and  Angelina  BiverSj  Texas. — ^This  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  H.  E.  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  84. 
(See  Appendix  R  10.) 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1873 — 

2.  Paseagoula  Harbor^  Mississippi. — ^Transmitted  to  Congress,  and 
printed  in  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  84.    (See  Appendix  R  11.) 

3.  Entrance  of  Matagorda  Bay  and  the  channel  of  Indianola^  Texas. — 
Transmitted  to  Congress,  and  printed  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  174.  (See 
Appendix  R 12.) 

4.  Bayou  Lafourche^  Louisiana^  from  Lafourche  Crossing  to  the 
mouth.    (See  Appendix  R  13.) 

6.  From  the  mouth  of  Bed  Biver  down  Atchafalaya  Biver  to  Brashear^ 
Louisiana.    (See  Appendix  R  14.) 

The  survey  for  connecting  the  inlxind  waters  aUng  the  margin  of  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  from  Donald^onville,  Louisiana^  to  the  Bio  Grande^  Texas^  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  is  in  prog- 
ress, but  owing  to  its  great  extent,  not  yet  completed. 

SHIP  CANAL  TO  CONNECT  THE  MISSISSIPPI  WITH  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

To  comply  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  March 
14, 1871,  Captain  Howell  was  charged  with  the  surveys  for  the  location 
and  plan  of  this  work.  His  results  and  accompanying  drawings  were 
referred  to  a  board  of  engineer  oflftcers  for  examination,  whose  report, 
together  with  that  of  Captain  Howell,  with  explanatory  remarks  from 
members  of  the  board  and  from  this  office,  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  H.  R.  No.  220,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  this  communication,  as  also  a  brief  account  of 
the  application  of  the  jetty-system  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  recently 
received  from  Mr.  E.  Mal^zieux,  engineeriu-chief  in  the  corps  of  Fonts 
et  Chaussees. 

(See  Appendixes  R 15  and  R 16.) 
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nCPBOVEMENT  OP  THE  HARBOR  OP  MOBILE — ^REMOVAL  OP  THE  BAR 
AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HARBOR  OF  CEDAR  KEYS,  FLORIDA — IM- 
PROVEMENT OP  THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  CHOCTAWHATCHIE,  APA- 
LACHICOLA,  CHATTAHOOCHEE,  AND  FLINT  RIVERS. 

Officer  in  charge,  Capt.  A.  N.  Damrell,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  Mobile  Harbor. — This  has  been  continued  in  ac- 
cordaDce  with  the  plans  recommended  by  a  board  of  engineer-officers  in 
1872  and  1873.  The  cut  throngh  Dog  River  Bar  has  been  widened 
through  its  whole  length  (7J  miles)  to  120  feet,  one  mile  of  this  to  150 
feet,  and  one  mile  to  its  cout^^mplated  width  of  200  feet,  with  13  feet  of 
water  at  mean  low  tide.  One  of  the  wrecks  in  this  channel  ha«  been 
taken  oat,  and  the  removal  of  another  nearly  completed. 

The  re-opening  of  Choctaw  Bar  Channel,  which  was  commenced  in 
January,  1874,  was  interrapted  by  an  nnusnally  high  freshet  on  the 
river,  which  caused  another  partial  filling  np,  although  part  of  the  dike 
across  Pinto  Pass,  and  of  the  jetty  at  Pinto  Point,  had  been  removed. 
Dredging  in  this  channel  was  resumed  again  in  Jane,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  a  cut  of  120  feet  in  width,  13  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water, 
through  the  new  bar  was  nearly  completed. 

With  the  unexpended  balance,  and  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 
1874,  this  work  will  be  brought  so  near  completion  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $26,000  is  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876. 

BaUnoe  in  Treaaury  oi  United  States  July  1, 1873 $110,287  34 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $7,823.iM 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 24, 186  22 

AmooDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 100,000  00 

Amoiuit  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 96, 945  35 

Amoont  available  July  1, 1874 123,185  12 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 26,000  00 

(See  Appendixes  S  1  and  S  2.) 

2.  Improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Cedar  Keys^  Florida. — Daring  the  year 
proposals  for  dredging  were  advertised  for,  bat  the  bids  received  were 
too  high  to  secure,  with  the  funds  available,  ($7,600,)  suflScient  work  to 
be  of  service.  The  bids,  therefore,  were  not  accepted,  and  the  work  is 
postponed  until  further  appropriation  is  made,  unless  more  reasonable 
offers  can  be  received. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |7,500  00 

AffioQDt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 44  41 

Amoant  available  July  1, 1874 7,455  59 

Amoaut  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 30,000  00 

(See  Appendix  S  3.) 

3.  Improvemeut  of  ChoctawhatcJiee  River,  Florida  and  Alabama. — No 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  improvement  of  this  hver  for  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  to  the  re- 
inoval  of  snags  and  overhanging  trees,  beginning  at  the  month  of  the 
liver,  and  working  up  as  far  as  the  appropriation  will  allow. 

In  estimation  of  this  work  during  fiscal  year  ending  June,  30, 1876, 
110,000  could  be  profitably  expended. 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approyed  June  23, 1874 $5,000  00 

Amountavailable  July  1,1874 5,000  00 

Ainount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 10,000  00 

(See  Appendix  S  4.) 

^  Improvement  of  Apalachicola  River,  Florida. — No  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  last  fiscal  year.    By  act  of  June  23, 1874,  $10,000  were 
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appropriated  for  this  improvement.  It  is  proposed  to  apply  this  amount 
to  the  removal  of  dangerous  snags,  and  any  remaining  balance  to  im- 
proving Moccasin  Slough  on  this  river. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  could  be  profitably  expended  upon  the  im- 
provement of  this  river  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approyed  June  23, 1874 $10, 000  00 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 20,000  00 

(See  Appendix  S  5.) 

5.  Improvement  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers,  Georgia. — 'Ho  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is  proposed  to  apply  thif 
appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  to  the  removal  of  wrecks  and  snags, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  worst  of  the  bars  on  these  rivers  as  far  as 
the  appropriation  will  allow,  from  their  months  to  Columbus  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  and  to  Albany  on  the  Flint. 

The  amount  asked  for  continuing  these  improvements  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1876,  could  be  profitably  expended  during  that 
year. 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June 23, 1874 |25,000  00 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 25,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 50, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  S  0.) 

ATLANTIC     COAST. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    RIVERS  AND    HARBORS    ON  THE  COAST  OP    SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  AND  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  OF  FLORIDA. 

Officer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers^  hav- 
ing under  his  immediate  orders  Capt.  D.  P.  Heap,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
until  December  19, 1873,  First  Lieut.  F.  A.  Mahan,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
from  December  10, 1873,  to  April  24, 1874,  Capt.  J.  W.  Cuyler,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  after  March  — ,  1874,  and  Capt.  J.  C.  Post,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, after  June  17, 1874. 

1.  Improvement  of  ship-channel  in  Charleston  Harbor j  South  Carolina. — 
The  original  project  for  this  improvement  comprised  the  removal  of 
sundry  wrecks  sunk  during  the  civil  war,  the  removal  of  125  feet  from 
the  outer  end  of  Bowman  Jetty,  projecting  from  Fort  Moultrie  into 
Beach  Channel,  and  dredging  in  that  channel  to  15  feet  at  mean  low 
water.  A  subsequent  further  shortening  of  the  jetty  was  left  contingent 
on  the  results  secured  by  the  first  reduction  of  125  feet  in  its  length. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  depth  attained  over  the  section  of  125 
feet  was  in  no  place  less  than  11 J  fept.  Only  738  cubic  yards  of  stone 
were  removed  during  the  year.  There  were  also  removed  from  the  east 
side  of  the  jetty,  and  lying  close  to  it,  the  wrecks  of  the  Stono,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Juno.  The  wreck  of  the' monitor  Keokuk  was 
removed  from  the  main  ship-channel  abreast  of  Morris  Island.  IS"o 
dredging  was  done  in  Beach  Channel. 

'  During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  contemplated  to  remove  the  125 
lineal  feet  from  the  outer  end  of  Bowman  Jetty,  upon  which  work  is  now 
*in  progress,  to  a  depth  of  16^  feet  below  mean  low  water,  and  to  begin  and 
possibly  finish  the  necessary  dredging  in  Beach  Channel  to  a  depth  of 
15  feet  at  mean  low  water.  A  further  reduction  of  50  feet  in  the  length 
-of  Bowman  Jetty  is  indicated  as  desirable  by  the  results  already  attained. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 126,700  Qo 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 9, 142  44 
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Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approvedJune  23, 1874 $18,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jaue  30, 1874 20, 018  57 

Amonnt  available  July  1. 1874 -^...-  30,573  87 

Amoaot  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 10, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  T  1.) 

2.  Imprarement  of  Sarannak  Harbor,  Georgia, — During  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  operations  have  consisted  in  deepening  the  channel  at  various 
points  by  dredging  and  by  the  removal  of  wrecks,  as  specified  below* 
55,369  cubic  yards  of  material  have  been  dredged  from  the  shoal  north- 
east of  Fort  Pulaski,  which  obstructs  the  passage  of  vessels  from  Tybee 
£oads  into  the  channel  nearest  the  fort  on  the  north  side.  The  channel 
thus  secured  over  the  shoal  is  13  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  and 
nearly  200  feet  wide.  57,688  cubic  yards  of  materials  were  dredged 
from  the  long  shoal  abreast  of  Elba  Island,  giving  a  channel  13^  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  wide ;  2,436  cubic  yards  were  dredged  from  the  shoal 
known  as  the  ^'  Wrecks,''  opposite  the  lower  epd  of  Fig  Island,  this 
amoant  being  the  deposits  that  had  taken  place  in  this  channel  the 
previous  year. 

The  wrecks  of  two  lai*ge  wooden  vessels  were  removed  from  the 
channel  near  the  oyster-bed  beacon,  opposite  Fort  Pulaski,  where  they 
were  sunk  as  obstructions  during  the  civil  war.  A  loaded  lighter  was 
also  removed  from  the  channel  near  Fort  Pulaski.  No  dredging  was 
done  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Elba  Island,  nor  opposite  the  upper  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  none  on  Garden  Bank,  near  the  city  of  Savannah. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  contemplated  that  the  work  of 
improvement  will  be  carried  on  substantially  as  follows : 

L  In  dredging  the  shoal  northeast  of  Fort  Pulaski,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  channel  13^  feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide  at  mean  low  water.  It  is 
probable  that  the  width  will  exceed  150  feet. 

2.  In  dredging  at  "  the  Wrecks,"  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Fig  Island^ 
80  as  to  secure  a  channel  13|  feet  deep  and  125  feet  wide  at  mean  low 
▼at^r. 

3.  In  dredging  the  shoal  abreast  of  Elba  Island,  so  as  to  secure  at 
that  point  a  channel  13^  feet  deep  and  125  feet  wide  at  mean  low  water. 

4.  In  dredging  "  Garden  Bank,"  opposite  the  lower  portion  of  the 
city  of  Savannah,  so  as  to  establish  along  the  city- wharves  a  channel 
13|  feet  deep  and  not  less  than  125  feet  wide  in  that  locality. 

5.  la  removing  a  crib  sunk  during  the  civil  war  in  the  channel  at  the 
eaitranoe  from  the  Savannah  Eiver  into  St.  Augustine  Creek. 

These  operations  will  be  in  furtherance  of  the  project  submitted  last 
year  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  in  the  extension  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  establish  a  channel  of  such  capacity  that  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of 
vater  can  ascend  from  Tybee  Eoads  to  Savannah  City  on  the  flood-tide, 
and  lay  at  the  Savannah  wharves  at  all  stages  of  the  tide  without 
gronnding.  An  essential  feature  of  the  project  is  a  deflecting-jetty  or 
dmce-dam  at  **  cross-tides,"  four  miles  above  the  city,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  volume  and  the  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  past 
the  city  on  the  ebb-current  and  augment  its  scouring  eflects  upon  the 
ahoals.  It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  this  jetty  or  sluice-dam  would 
be  to  increase  the  scouring  effect  of  the  ebb-current  upon  the  shoals 
below,  and  therefore  diminish  the  cost  of  dredging  and  of  longitudinal 
jetties  for  contracting  the  water-way.  To  provide  for  its  construction 
uid  continue  the  dredging,  the  engineer  in  charge  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $175,000. 

^•Unoe  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jaly  1, 1873 $70,000  00 

AmoQQt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 1,805  64 
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Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 $50, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 71, 149  &5 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 50,656  09 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 175, 000  00 

(See  Appeudix  T  2.) 

3.  Improvement  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  8t.  JohrCs  River ^  Florida,— 
The  operations  here  consist  in  dredging  upon  a  bar  which  is  constantly 
changing  in  its  location  and  maguitade,  as  well  as  in  the  position,  direc- 
tion, and  depth  of  the  channel  over  it.  The  dredging  is  carried  on  with 
a  centrifugal  pump  and  suitable  suction-hose,  placed  on  board  an  ordi- 
nary side-wheel  steamer.  The  improvement  has  always  been  regarded 
as  temporary  in  character. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  dredging  was  carried  on  between  the  29th 
of  September,  1873,  and  the  10th  of  January,  1874,  resulting  in  the 
removal  of  14,649  cubic  yards  from  the  bar,  at  an  average  cost  of  2^ 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  Work  was  confined  to  the  channel  north  of  Peh- 
can  Bank,  it  having  been  found  that  the  channel  previously  dredged 
south  of  that  bank  had  shoaled  to  such  a  degree,  and  had  become  so 
long  and  crooked,  that  the  north  channel  offered  the  best  promise  of  use- 
ful results  with  the  small  sum  available  for  the  purpose.  The  work  done 
did  not  result  in  any  material  improvement  of  the  channel,  the  weather 
having  been  so  exceptionally  stormy  that  the  increased  depth  attained 
from  time  to  time  was  always  filled  in  again  by  succeeding  storms. 

The  engineer  in  charge  doubts  the  wisdom  of  expending  any  more 
money  in  dredging  upon  this  bar,  and  as  the  act  approved  June  23^  1874, 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  bar,  with  a  distinct 
proviso  that  the  money  may  be  used  in  dredging  out  the  inside  passage 
between  the  St.  John's  Kiver  and  Nassau  Inlet,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
no  definite  project  for  expending  this  money  until  the  survey  of  this  in- 
side passage,  also  provided  for  in  the  same  act,  shall  have  been  made. 
The  object  in  either  case  is  to  improve  the  entrance  into  St.  John's 
Eiver. 

The  improvement  of  the  inside  passage,  if  carried  far  enough,  will 
result  in  making  Femandina,  where  an  excellent  harbor  exists,  the  sea- 
port for  the  St.  John's  Eiver.  It  is  not  now  contemplated  to  render 
this  passage  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $10,000  00 

Deduct  amonnt  expended  during  last  fiscal  year 7763 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 933  37 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,000  00 

A  mount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 15, 000  00 

(See  Appendixes  T  3  and  T  4.) 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA,  NORTHEAST,  ELK,  OHBSTEE, 
PATAPSOO,  AND  WICOMICO  RIVERS,  AND  THE  HARBORS  OF  WOETON, 
QUEENSTOWN,  AND  CAMBRIDaE,  IN  MARYLAND ;  OF  THE  HARBORS  OF 
V7ASHINGT0N  AND  GEORGETOWN,  D.  C.  ;  OF  THE  OCOOQUAN,  RAPPA- 
HANNOCK, JAMES,  APPOMATTOX,  ELIZABETH,  AND  NANSEMOND  RIV- 
ERS, AND  OF  ACCOTINK,  AQUIA,  AND  NOMINI  CREEKS,  VIRGINIA,  AND 
OP  THE  ROANOKE  AND  CAPE  PEAR  RIVERS,  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

:^'OfiBcer  in  charge,  Maj.  William  P.  Oraighill,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
has  under  his  immediate  orders  Capt.  0.  B.  Phillips,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  Lieut.  Thomas  Turtle,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  Susqmhanna  River j  near  Havre  de  Orace^  Maryland.-- 
The  old  wooden  deflector  has  continued  to  stand  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
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pected,  and,  according  to  the  testiraoDy  of  persons  navigating  the  river, 
has  been  fulfilling  its  object  of  concentrating  the  flow  of  the  water  below 
the  bridge  and  maintaining  a  better  depth  in  the  channel  over  the  shoals 
below  Havre  de  Grace. 

It  has  not  been  possible,  for  want  of  funds,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
locality. 

The  deflector  was  seriously  injured  and  breached  by  the  extraordi- 
nary ice-gorge  of  March,  1873.  A  small  amount  of  money,  as  much  as 
was  available,  has  been  expended  in  closing  the  breach,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, by  sinking  old  hulks,  (canal -boats,)  twelve  in  number,  filled  with 
stone.  This  expedient,  which  has  proved  successful,  has  been  found 
cheap,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  canal  debouching  near  that  point, 
as  well  as  of  the  quarries  at  Port  Deposit 

It  is  believed  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  advantageous  in- 
fluence of  the  work  already  built  there,  and  the  opinion  is  still  held  that 
it  should  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  structure,  which  might  be  built  for 
|aO,000. 
Amoont  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876  |50, 000 

(See  Appendix  U  1.) 

2.  Improvement  of  Northeast  Bivery  Maryland. — Nothing  has  been 
done  at  this  place  since  April,  1873,  when  Morris  and  Cumings  com- 
pleted their  dredging.  The  results  of  their  operations  were  the  follow- 
ing: a  channel  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  ruling  depth  of  5  feet 
at  mean  low  wat«r,  leading  from  the  5-foot  curve  in  the  Northeast  River 
to  the  wharf  at  Northeast;  a  basin  about  120  feet  long  and  120  feet 
wide  in  front  of  the  wharf;  and  a  channel  25  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep 
at  low  water,  leading  from  the  wharf  to  Alexander's  mill. 

A  special  report  was  made  May  28, 1873,  by  the  officer  in  charge,  ac- 
companied by  a  sketch  which  showed  the  condition  of  the  channels  at 
that  time.  No  money  has  been  since  available  for  an  examination  of 
the  channels.  The  effect  of  the  improvement  has  been  to  increase  the 
trade  of  the  town  and  enable  a  steamer  to  run  regularly  between  it  and 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  sailing-vessels  to  aid  in  the  trade. 

It  was  estimated  this  improvement  would  cost  $10,000,  the  whole  of 
which  was  appropriated  in  one  sum  and  the  work  done  for  it.  No  more 
money  is  now  required. 

It  is  not  improbable  some  filling  may  hereafter  gradaally  take  place 
where  Stony  Ran  empties  into  the  channel.  In  time  of  freshets  more 
or  less  sediment  will  be  necessarily  deposited  from  that  stream. 

Afflonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  snbjeot  to  his  check (2  74 

Anumnt  expended  daring  the  fisoiJ  year  ending  June  30, 1874 2  74 

(See  Appendix  U  2.) 

3.  Improvement  of  Elk  River ^  below  Elhton^  Maryland. — An  examination 
of  this  river  was  made  in  January,  1873,  and  a  preliminary  report  by  the 
officer  in  charge,  with  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement, was  submitted  in  reply  to  a  call  for  information  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  which  was  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  124,  March  24, 1873.  See,  also,  pages  77  and  815  of  Eeport  of  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  1873. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  now  presented  are  based 
upon  a  more  minute  survey  of  the  locality  made  in  October,  1873.  See 
pages  4  and  63  of  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  84,  Forty-third  Congress,  first 
sesBion. 

The  improvement  proposed  by  the  officer  in  charge  was  to  make,  by 
^^^Q^j  a  channel  6  feet  in  depth  at  low  water,  or  8  feet  at  high  water, 
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from  Cedar  Point  to  Elkton,  and  ia  tbe  Little  Elk  as  far  as  Bennett^s 
whaxf.  Such  a  channel,  in  both  branches  of  the  river,  if  75  feet  wide, 
will  cost  about  $36,000,  and  if  but  50  feet  in  width,  $25,000.  Cheap 
dikes  will  be  required  for  regulating  the  banks,  and  to  provide  a  place 
behind  which  to  deposit  the  material  dredged. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  by  the  act  of  June  23, 1874, 
which  will  be  expended  at  the  worst  place,  viz,  near  Elkton,  betweea 
the  first  and  second  guts,  where  the  bar  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  A. 
cheap  dike  will  be  built,  about  900  feet  long,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  first  and  second  guts,  above  and  below- 
them,  at  a  cost,  it  is  estimated,  of  about  $2,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
small  appropriation  will  be  spent  in  dredging  and  depositing  the  ma- 
terial behind  the  dike.  The  channel  can  be  probably  made  50  feet 
wide.  The  depth  will  depend  on  the  price  per  cubic  yard  at  which  the 
work  can  be  donef: 

It  is  deemed  proper  here  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
quotation  from  the  report  of  November  18, 1873 :  "  Should  it  be  decided 
by  Congress  to  appropriate  for  this  work,  it  is  a  case  where  true  econ- 
omy requires  the  whole  amount  to  be  available  in  one  sum  for  contina- 
ous  and  prompt  expenditure.  It  would  not  be  expedient  to  commence 
the  improvement  unless  at  least  $20,000  were  available.  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried  through  with  inadequate 
appropriations,  the  cost  will  unquestionably  be  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  original  estimate. 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jane  23, 1874 $5, 000 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 5,000 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 20, 000 

(See  Appendix  U  3.) 

4.  Impnyvenient  of  Worton  HarboVj  Maryland. — Nothing  was  done  in 
the  year  past,  except  in  July,  1873,  to  drive  a  few  piles  to  aid  in  the 
navigation  of  the  channel,  the  dredging  of  which  was  completed  the 
previous  months.  A  channel  100  feet  wide  at  bottom  was  made,  con- 
necting the  wharves  in  use  with  deep  water  of  the  creek.  A  basin  was 
also  excavated  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about  150  feet  long  and  of  the 
same  width. 

The  estimate  for  this  improvement  wa«  $12,000,  which  was  appro- 
priated in  one  sum,  and  the  work  was  finished  in  one  season.  No  more 
money  is  required. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $222  85 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 222  85 

(See  Appendix  U  4.) 

5.  Improvement  of  Qtieenstown  Sarbor,  Maryland. — ^Nothing  has  been 
done  at  this  place  since  December,  1872,  when  work  ceased,  upon  the 
exhaustion  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  excavation  of  a  channel  from 
the  town  to  Chester  Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  This  channel 
was  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  about  8  feet  deep  at  low  water. 
The  work  is  stated  by  those  interested  to  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  trade  of  the  place. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  was  $9,500.  The  appropriations 
were— March  3, 1871,  $5,000 ;  June  10,  1872,  $6,000 ;  total,  $11,000.  If 
the  whole  amount  of  the  estimate  had  been  given  in  one  sum,  and  the 
operations  not  interrupted  between  the  expenditure  of  one  appropria- 
tion and  the  grant  of  another,  the  cost  would  not  have  exceeded  the 
estimate.    No  further  appropriation  required. 

(See  Appendix  U  6.) 
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6.  Impravement  of  Chester  River  at  Kent  Island  Narrows,  Maryland, — 
A  finrrey  of  this  locality  was  made  in  October,  1872,  and  a  report  sub- 
mitted. It  was  estimated  that  to  excavate  a  channel  from  Eastern  Bay 
to  Cliester  River,  100  feet  in  width,  would  cost  $23,000,  if  7  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  March  3, 1873.  Some  legal 
qoestions  having  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  to  remove  a  causeway  which  has  been  standing  under 
the  aathority  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  more  than  fifty  years,  across 
the  channel  separating  Kent  Island  from  the  mainland,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  consulting  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  to  defer  operations  until  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
the  subject  sbouhl  be  repealed  or  properly  modified.  By  an  act  aj)- 
proved  April  11,  1874,  the  State  of  Maryland  consented  to  the  removal 
of  the  causeway,  but  with  the  provision  that  "before  said  causeway 
shall  be  cut  or  opened,  there  shall  be  built  a  bridge'^  with  a  draw  of  not 
less  than  60  feet  in  width.  In  consideration  of  this  pr6vision,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  decided  further  that  the  improvement  would  not  be  begun 
nutil  the  bridge  was  built,  when  the  causeway  could  be  removed,  and 
the  dredging  of  the  channel  may  be  done  at  the  same  time. 

The  money  available  may  thus  be  most  advantageously  and  econom- 
ically expended.  A  further  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  contained  in 
the  act  of  June  23,  1874 ;  making  a  total  of  $20,000.  i 

Balance  in  Treasary  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 f  15, 000 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 5, 000 

AmoDQt  available  July  I,  1874 20,000 

AiDoont  reqnired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1876 5, 000 

(See  Appendix  U  6.) 

7.  Improvement  of  the  entrance  to  the  City  of  Baltimore. — The  object  of 
tbis  work  has  been  to  make  a  channel  24  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water, 
for  the  approach  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  any  ordinary  stage  of  the 
tide,  of  vessels  drawing  22 J  or  23  feet,  a  great  step  forward,  as  twenty 
years  ago  vessels  could  not  enter  drawing  more  than  16  or  17  feet. 

Dredging  lias  continued  during  much  of  tlie  year,  funds  being  sup- 
plied partly  by  the  United  States  and  partly  by  the  cit^  of  Baltimore. 
The  contracts  were  completed  about  May  1,  1874. 

During  Jane,  1874,  a  thorough  resurvey  showed  the  channels  to  be 
generally  in  excellent  condition,  though  requiring  widening  in  some 
parts  in  order  to  completion  as  the  necessities  of  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  this  important  port  demand,  and  to  give  the  dimensions  con- 
templated by  the  present  i)roject. 

The  officer  in  charge  again  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  fixing 
and  maintaining  a  proper  port- warden's  line,  beyond  which  the  building 
of  wharves  and  other  structures  should  not  be  permitted.  This  channel, 
like  other  artificial  highways,  requires  an  annual  expenditure  to  keep  it 
in  proper  condition. 

For  the  fulfillment  of  the  estimate  of  $760,000  for  the  completion  of 
the  work,  and  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  annual  veparations,  includ- 
ing 1876,  the  sum  of  $235,000  is  required  for  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $200,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 6,913  5H 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 75, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 206, 306  07 

Amoant  avaiUble  Jul y  1,  1874 75,607  51 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ld76 235, 000  0 

(See  Appendix  TJ  7.) 
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8.  Improvement  of  Cambridge  Sarhor^  Maryland.— On  the  30th  of  Jane. 
1873,  Mr.  Dodge,  the  contractor,  was  dredging  at  this  place.  By  liis 
operations,  which  were  brought  to  a  close  in  August,  1873,  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  harbor  was  widened  to  125  feet,  and  the  sharp  curve  at  the 
turn  into  the  outer  channel  was  eased  by  cutting  off  the  projecting  point 
on  the  convex  side. 

Some  of  the  commercial  interests  are  desirous  to  have  the  channel 
widened  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  by  the  original  project,  which 
was  for  a  minimum  improvement.  The  widening  would  doubtless  be 
advantageous. 

The  estimate  for  this  improvement  was  $21,600  for  a  channel  and 
basin  of  8  feet  depth,  and  $36,000  for  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  low  water. 
Congress  appropriated  $10,000  March  3, 1871,  $10,000  June  10, 1872,  and 
$5,000  March  3,  1873 ;  total,  $25,000.  If  the  whole  of  the  estimate, 
$21,600,  had  been  appropriated  in  one  sum,  the  work  which  cost  $25,000 
would  have  been  done  for  $21,600.  No  further  appropriation  is  asked 
unless  Congress  should  feel  inclined  to  make  the  addition  to  the  chan- 
nel referred  to  above. 

Balance  iu  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 |5,000  00 

Amount  expended  dnrinp^  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 4, 874  11 

(See  Appendix  U  8.) 

9.  Improvement  of  the  Wicomico  River ^  near  Salisbury^  Maryland. — A 
survey  of  a  portion  of  this  river  was  made  in  1871  and  a  report  submitted. 
It  was  found  that  the  improvement  needed  was  the  opening  of  a  channel 
by  dredging  from  the  existing  7-foot  water  to  the  bridge,  about  75  feet 
in  width  and  7  feet  in  depth  at  mean  low  water,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000.  The  inhabitants  offered  and  agreed  to  construct  such  bulk- 
heads as  might  be  necessary  to  receive  the  material  excavated  from  the 
river  and  give  proper  banks  to  the  stream,  which  it  was  altogether 
proper  they  should  do,  as  they  would  thereby  be  greatly  improving  their 
own  property- 
Congress  appropriated  $5,000  June  10, 1872,  which  was  expended  in 

1872  in  making  a  channel  of  reduced  dimensions,  the  width  being  about 
25  feet.  The  channel  thus  excavated  was  in  length  about  four-fifths  of 
a  mile,  extending  from  the  bridge  at  Salisbury  through  the  shoalest  part 
of  the  river.  Aboat  one-fifth  of  a  mile  of  this  channel  had  a  depth  of  5 
feet  at  mean  low  water,  the  remainder  a  depth  of  7  feet.  This  was  iu 
itself  a  valuable  improvement.  The  dikes,  however,  were  not  built  when 
the  dredging  began,  and  it  was  promised  they  should  be  placed  as  soon 
as  the  dredging  was  completed,  before  the  ice  of  winter  and  the  freshets 
of  spring  should  have  degraded  the  banks  of  dredged  material.  The 
consequence  (as  developed  by  a  survey  made  in  March,  1873)  was  what 
might  have  been  expected — a  considerable  filling  of  the  dredged  channel, 
due,  in  great  part,  to  the  causes  mentioned  above. 

A  new  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  March  3, 1873.  The  under- 
standing with  which  the  appropriations  were  made  being  that  the  com- 
munity interested  were  to  construct  the  necessary  bulk-hends,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  defer  further  attempts  at  improvement  until  these 
structures  shall  have  been  placed.  There  is  now  a  fair  prospect  of  their 
being  shortly  built.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
by  the  act  of  June  23,  1874. 

This  channel  should  receive  annual  repairs  to  keep  it  in  proper  condi- 
tion. For  that  purpose  the  sum  of  $2,500  should  be  provided.  The 
original  estimate  was  for  completion  $17,000,  which  was  based  upon  the 
expectation  of  continuous  and  rajud  work. 
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The  appropriations  have  been  $5,000  Jane  10, 1872,  expended,  and 
15,000  Jane  23, 1874,  now  available.  To  complete  the  estimate  and  pro- 
vide for  filling  for  foar  years,  the  two  sums  of  $7,000  and  $10,000  are 
required  to  carry  the  work  through  1876,  or  a  total  of  $17,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 J5,000  00 

Amount  iu  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 98  14 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jane  23,  1874 5, 000  00 

Amount  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1874 290  35 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 9,807  79 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876 17, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  U  9.) 

10.  Improvement  of  the  harbors  of  Washington  and  Georgetotcn,  Distrwt 
of  Columbia. — Piider  authority  of  Congress,  a  comtnission,  designated  by 
that  body,  considered  the  subject  of  the  further  improvement  of  the 
river,  and  submitted  a  repoi-t,  which  was  printed  in  Mis.  Doc.  No.  15, 
Senate,  Forty  second  Congress,  third  session. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  March  3,  1873,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  expend  in  1873  in  dredging  in  the  Virginia  or  principal 
chanDel  to  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  low  water,  and  along  a  part  of  the 
Washington  front  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  low  water,  the  main  idea  be- 
ing so  to  use  the  money  as  to  effect  an  immediate  benefit  to  commerce, 
while  conforming,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  plan  of  improvement  rec- 
oiumeuded  by  the  commission. 

Favorable  proposals  for  carrying  out  this  proposition  were  received  in 
August,  1873,  but,  from  causes  unexpected  and  beyond  control,  they 
could  not  be  accepted.  The  money  is  still  available,  and  it  is  supposed 
may  be  expended  shortly,  inasmuch  as  the  will  of  Congress  has  been 
iudicated  by  special  legislation  contained  in  the  appropriation  bill  of 
June  23, 1874. 

The  officer  in  charge  estimates  that  if  it  should  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  the  plan  oHmprovement  suggested  by  the  commission 
not  less  than  $2,000,000  should  be  appropriated  for  the  first  year's  work, 
otherwise  that  $50,000  will  be  required  to  continue  the  dredging  and  re- 
move certain  dangerous  rocks  in  the  harbor  of  Georgetown. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States,  July  1,  1873 $50,000  00 

Deduct  amonnt  expended  in  fiscal  year  1872-73 730  29 

Amonut  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 50.*S  76 

Amonnt  available  Jnly  1,1^74 48,760  95 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office)... 50,000  00 

(See  Appendix  U  10.) 

11.  Improvement  of  Accotink  CreeJcj  Virginia. — Under  a  contract  dated 
September  14, 1872,  operations  were  begun  at  this  place  October,  1872, 
and  finished  April  3, 1873.  A  channel  about  40  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  from  2J  to  3  feet  deep  at  low  water,  leading  from  the  2i-foot  water 
in  Accotink  Bay  to  a  point  about  200  yards  within  the  mouth  proper 
of  the  Accotink  Creek,  and  a  channel  about  4  feet  deep  and  25  feet 
vide  from  that  point  to  the  village,  were  completed. 

No  re-examination  of  this  creek  has  been  made  for  a  year  for  want  of 
funds,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  work  stands  quite  well,  and  that 
those  interested  in  the  improvement  have  been  planting  willows  on  the 
banks  to  prevent  their  degradation. 

AmoQut  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check |23  04 

^onnt  expended  dnriiig  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 ,  23  04 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  ane  30, 1876 14 ,  000  00 

(See  Appendix  U  11.) 

12.  Improvement  of  Occoquan  Creekj  Virginia, — At  the  close  of  the  last 
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fiscal  year  Mr.  A.  A.  Dodge  was  eogaged  in  dredging  a  channel  tbrongh 
Lower  Mud,  under  his  contract  dated  May  17,  1875.  OperatioDs 
were  suspended  August  12,  after  completing  two  cuts.  A  channel  about 
50  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  through  the  entire  width 
of  Lower  Mud  was  the  result  of  the  season's  work. 

A  re-examination  of  the  excavated  channel  was  made  in  June,  1874, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  very  little  filling  had  taken  place  during  the 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  cessation  of  work. 

Balance  in  Treaanry  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $5,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  1872-73 , 1,870^2 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 5, 000  00 

Amount  expended  duriug  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 2, 019  29 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 6,109  89 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 8,00000 

(See  Appendix  U  12.) 

13.  Improvement  of  the  Rappahannock  River  below  Fredericksburgh,Vir- 
ginia. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  sonoe 
dredging  was  done  on  the  Fredericksburgh  Bar,  the  extent  of  the  work 
being  the  removal  of  about  17,500  cubic  yards.  A  portion  of  this  matter 
was  placed  behind  thedikes  near  Fredericksburgh,  and  a  portion  dumped 
down  the  river  in  places  where  there  wa«  little  probability  of  its  return- 
ing into  the  channel.  The  same  contractor  took  out  some  logs  and  snags 
below  Spottswood  Bar.  The  object  of  these  operations  was  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  the  channel  by  the  freshets  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  to  give  again  the  depth  of  8  feet  at  low  water.  A  survey 
made  in  November  and  December,  1873,  showed  that  the  river  was  in  a 
better  condition  for  navigation  than  it  had  been  for  many  years  before. 
The  object  of  the  operations  since  1870  had  been  fully  attained,  viz,  to 
give  8  feet  at  low  water  as  high  up  as  Fredericksburgh,  whereas  pre- 
viously (since  the  war)  only  4J  were  found  atinore  than  one  place.  This 
•depth  seems  a«  much  as  the  existing  commerce  of  the  river  requires. 
To  maintain  it  an  annual  appropriation  of  $7,500  should  be  made.  The 
.officer  in  charge  presents  an  estimate  for  giving  a  10-foot  channel  to  the 
town  of  Fredericksburgh. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 J15,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  1872-73 1, 913  92 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jnne  23,  1874 7, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 *''»  ^^  i? 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 12,978  89 

A.mount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 44, 000  00 

((See  Appendix  U  13.) 

14.  Improvement  of  Aquia  GreeJcj  Virginia. — A  survey  of  this  creek 
-was  made  in  1871  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Capt.  0.  B.  Phillips, 
Oorps  of  Engineers.  A  report  was  submitted  in  January,  1872,  in  which 
;an  estimate  was  embodied  of  $18,000  for  giving  a  channel  from  the  6- 
foot  water  near  the  month  of  the  creek  to  the  ♦'harrows''  above,  about 
40  feet  in  width  at  bottom  and  6  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  made  June  10,  1872,  and  proposals 
were  at  once  invited  for  its  expenditure  in  giving  a  channel  of  reduced 
dimensions,  20  feet  in  width  and  4  feet  in  depth.  The  proposals  received 
were  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  decided  to  defer  operations  until 
an  additional  appropriation  should  be  made.  Congress  gave  $2,000 
more  in  the  bill  of  March  3, 1873.  The  work  was  re-advertised,  but  the 
bids  received  were  such  that  they  could  not  be  accepted.  No  appr^^^***' 
ble  result  of  any  value  can  be  attained  at  that  place  by  the  expenditure 
of  $3,500,  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  one  has  yet  offered  to  go 

there- 
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The  work  should  not  be  commenced  unless  the  whole  amount  of  the 
origiDal  estimate  is  available  for  uninterrupted  operations. 

Balance  in  TreasmyofUnited  States,  July  1,1873 $2,900  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check > 466  45 

Amoant  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30, 1674 137  39 

Amoant  available  July  1, 1874 3,229  06 

Amoimt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 14, 500  00 

(See  Appendix  U  14.) 

15.  Improvement  of  Nomini  CreeJc,  Virginia. — On  the  30th  of  June, 
1873,  Mr.  G.  H.  Ferris  was  engaged  in  excavating  a  channel  through 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  After  completing  two  cuts  connect- 
ing deep  water  in  Nomini  Creek  with  that  of  the  bay,  operations  were 
SQspended  September  17.  The  examination  made  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  work  showed  a  channel  about  50  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with 
a  ruling  depth  of  7  feet  at  mean  low  water.  A  re-examination  of  the 
artificial  channel,  made  in  June,  1874,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  chan- 
nel maintained  quite  well  its  former  dimeusions,  although  some  filling 
has  taken  place. 

Cost  of  improving  creek,  as  per  original  estimate,  $20,000.  Appro- 
priated March  3, 1873,  $10,000,  and  June  23, 1874,  $6,000 :  total,  $10,000. 
To  complete  the  estimate  rigorously,  $4,000  are  needed,  but  this  is  a 
case  where  the  whole  appropriation  should  have  been  made  at  once. 
Interruption  of  the  work  has  caused  it  to  be  more  expensive ;  hence 
96,000  are  asked  for  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $7,500  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  l»72-73 850  46 

AmoQot  appropriated  by  act  approved  Juue  23,  1874 6, 000  00 

Amoaot  expeiided  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 5, 619  94 

Amount  available  July  1,1674 7,029  60 

Amoout  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30,  1876 t 6. 000  00 

(See  Appendix  U 16.) 

16.  Improvement  of  the  James  River j  Virginia. — The  operations  of  the 
year  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  of  the  previous  year,  and  may 
be  described  in  general  by  the  language  used  in  the  last  annual  report, 
viz:  '^Removing  rocks  from  the  channel  near  the  city  of  Richmond, 
wpeeially  at  the  Rockett's  Reef,  dredging  on.  the  bars,  and  depositing 
the  material  behind  dikes  constructed  partly  for  that  purpose  and 
partly  to  rectify  the  banks  and  contract  the  water-way  in  s^me  places 
wbere  needed.'^ 

The  work  has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  N.  B. 
Bandolph,  clerk  and  general  assistant,  and  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Tnrpin,  who 
vas  assistant  engineer  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  engi- 
neer of  the  city  in  the  joint  operations  for  the  improvement  of  the  river. 
Both  died  from  the  effects  of  typhoid  fever,  the  former  in  February, 
1874,  and  the  latter  in  June,  1874. 

The  channel  through  the  reef  at  Rockett's  has  been  greatly  improved, 
being  125  feet  in  width  and  15  feet  deep  at  high  water.  Much  dredging 
l^as  been  done  on  the  worst  bars,  and  a  copsiderable  length  of  dikes 
built.  For  details,  reference  is  requested  to  the  report  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  as  also  for  ^  revised  estimate  for  giving  channels  respectively 
of  15  and  18  feet  at  high  water,  each  180  feet  in  width.  The  less  depth 
wcoBsidered  sufficient  for  the  present  wants  of  the  trade  of  the  river, 
and  the  operations  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  will  be  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  that  depth,  and  to  as  great  a  width  as  the  funds  will 
allow. 

A  carefal  survey  of  the  river  was  necessary,  and  has  been  made  from 
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the  ship-lock  at  the  city  as  far  down  as  Trent's  Reach,  including  the 
Dutch  Gap  cutoff.  This  was  necessary  in  order  a  proper  determination 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  river  by  nature  and  by  art  in  the  past  four 
years.  It  siiould  be  observed  that  the  river  is  subject  to  annual  fresh- 
ets, sometimes  violent  in  their  effect.  An  annual  sum  of  $15,000  is 
deemed  necessary  to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  these  freshets. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1,1873 $115,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  1872-73 8, 358  23 

Amount  appropriatecj  by  act  approved  Jujie  23, 1874 50, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  tiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 93, 596  46 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 63,045  31 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 87, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  U.  16.) 

17.  Improvement  of  the  Appomattox  Biver,  Virginia, — On  the  30th  of 
June,  1873,  the  cut  through  the  south  channel  was  reported  completed, 
with  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  about  60  feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  10  feet 
at  mean  low  water.  The  dredging  of  a  similar  channel  through  the 
Puddledock  Marsh  in  prolongation  of  the  south  channel  was  in  progress. 
A  deflector  250  feet  in  length  had  been  nearly  completed  of  timber, 
with  the  object  of  tuining  a  portion  of  the  water  from  the  old  into  the 
new  channel. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1874,  this  deflector  had  been  securely  finished  ; 
the  cut  through  Puddledock  had  been  completed,  and  the  dredged  chan- 
nel had  been  brought  within  3,500  yards  of  the  city  line,  operations 
having,  however,  closed  May  16,  1874,  from  want  of  funds.  The  new 
appropriation  of  $30,000,  of  June  23, 1874,  will  enable  the  work  to  be  re- 
sumed at  an  early  day,  and  the  minimum  channel  brought  to  the  city  line. 

This  channel  of  00  feet  in  width  is  insuflicient ;  but  in  its  incomplete 
condition  its. use  is  greatly  preferred  by  navigators  to  that  of  the  old  in- 
tricate and  circuitous  one.  The  oflicer  in  charge  presents  an  estimate 
for  increasing  the  width  to  80  feet  and  giving  a  character  of  permanence 
by  protecting  the  banks. 

This  estimate  amounts  to  $153,000.  He  calls  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  in  every  stream  like  this,  subject  to  copious  sediment-bearing 
freshets,  repairs  will  be  always  necessary  for  an  artificial  channel.  It  is 
estimated  that  $20,000  per  annum  will  be  needed  for  the  Appom  attox 
for  such  repairs. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $30, 000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  ^286.44 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 8, 993  33 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 30, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 38, 347  12 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 30,646  21 

Amount  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 123, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  U  17.) 

Improvement  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River ,  Virginia. — ^The 
improvement  proposed  was  the  excavation  of  a  channel,  60  feet  wide  at 
bottom  and  7^  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  through  the  numerous 
bars  and  shoals  between  the  lock  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  Deep  Creek,  three  and  a  half  miles  below ;  also  the  cutting  off 
of  one  or  two  points  where  the  bends  in  the  river  were  very  abrupt. 
Such  a  channel  has  been  excavated  nearly  continuously  for  5,400  yards 
from  the  lock  down,  and  below  that  distance  at  intervals  through  the 
shoals,  as  far  as  the  funds  would  allow.  There  are  still  two  shoals,  known 
as  Nicaraugua  Bar  and  the  Deep  Creek  Bar,  through  which  dredging  is 
required  l>efore  the  work  already  done  will  be  available  to  the  full  extent. 

The  work  has  been  done  under  two  contracts.    The  first  was  with 
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Mt.  G.  H.  Ferris,  of  Brooklyn,  who  removed  29,500  cubic  yai'ds  of  ma- 
terial from  the  river  between  October  13  and  December  24,  1873.  The 
second  was  with  Mr.  Marshall  Parks,  who,  between  March  4  and  June 
18, 1874,  removed  11,855  cubic  yards,  of  which  7,118  cubic  yards  were 
deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  various  points,  and  4,737  yards 
were  thrown  off  lighters  in  coves  where  there  was  little  danger  of  its 
retani  into  the  channel.  The  matter  removed  by  Mr.  Ferris  was  also 
dumped  in  coves. 

The  canal  which  is  the  continuation  of  this  river  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar in  character,  having  but  a  single  lock,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  having  no  towing-path,  steam  is  the  only  artificial  motor  used 
uiM)n  it  The  communication,  of  which  the  Elizabeth  Eiver  and  this 
canal  are  parts,  is  a  highly  important  one. 

This  improvement  was  estimated  to  cost  $25,000.  The  appropriations 
by  Congress  have  been  $15,000,  March  3,  1873,  and  $10,000,  June  23, 
1874;  total,  $25,000.  Some  of  the  work  by  contract  has  cost  considera- 
bly more  than  was  expected,  owing  to  the  unusual  diflBculties  found  in 
disposing  of  the  material  removed  by  the  dredges,  and  the  inability  to 
procure  and  control  reliable  labor  in  that  section  of  country,  amounting 
at  times  nearly  to  a  suspension  of  work.  What  has  been  stated,  and 
the  non-continuity  of  operations  which  always  adds  to  expense,  make 
it  necessary  to  ask  for  $5,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnlj- 1,  1873 $15,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  1872-73 20  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 14,281  73 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,1)1)8  27 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 5, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  U  18.) 

19.  Improvement  of  Nanaemond  River ^  Virginia. — During  the  month  of 
July,  1873,  the  snags  and  sunken  trees  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  over- 
bangiug  trees  and  branches  on  its  banks,  which  were  obstructing  navi- 
gation, were  removed. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  proposed  regulating  and  retaining  dike  was 
commenced  August  6,  and  suspended  January  13,  1874,  when  2,156 
lineal  feet  of  it  had  been  completed. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  all  the  artificial  obstruc- 
tions in  the  channel-way  of  the  river  were  removed  by  blasting,  hoisting, 
and  dredging.  They  consisted  of  the  wrecks  of  a  schooner  and  a  sloop, 
and  41  piles  near  Western  Branch  Bar,  and  19  piles  in  Lower  Blockade, 
about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  oif  the  river.  An  examination  of  the 
bar  at  the  Western  Branch  and  its  vicinity  was  made  in  April,  1874, 
and  it  was  found  that  (owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  river-bed  by  the 
dike)  the  river  had  commenced  cutting  deeper  the  channel  at  the  up- 
stream end  of  the  bar. 

Proposals  for  dredging  were  invited,  and  a  contract  made  with  Messrs. 
Horris  and  Cumings  June  1, 1874. 

Tbe  contraetors  commenced  operations  June  5,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  finish  their  contract  about  July  15.  A  channel  about  75  feet 
wide  at  bottom  and  7  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  will  then  be  available. 

The  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  was  $30,000.  There 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress  $15,000  March  3, 1873,  and  $10,000 
June  23, 1874  j  total,  $25,000,  leaving  $5,000  to  be  appropriated  to  fill 
the  estimate  and  complete  the  work. 

Balance  ID  Treaanry  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 $12,500  00 

Amoont  in  bands  of  officer  and  Bubject  to  his  check 2,087  30 
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Amonu t  appropriated  by  act  approyed  June  23, 1874 $10, 000  00 

Aniount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 175  99 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 15,411  31 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 5,  OOO  00 

(See  Appendix  U  19.) 

20.  ImpravementoftheRoaTioJce  River,  below  Weldon,  North  Carolina. — ^A 
second  snag-boatof  greater  capacity  has  been  worked,  in  conjunction  with 
the  smaller  one,  over  tberiverfrom  Weldon  to  its  moutb,  about  onehundred 
and  thirty  miles,  removing  snags,  rafts,  overhanging  trees  ;  and  trees 
have  been  cut  down  on  banks  which  threatened  to  slide,  thus  diminishing 
the  probability  of  slides  of  earth,  and  the  consequent  intix)duction  into 
the  river  of  the  trees  growing  thereon.  The  great  prevalence  of  freshets 
has  made  some  delay. 

The  cut-off  known  as  Devil's  Gut,  which  was  lately  passable  by  only 
a  small  boat,  has  been  cleared,  so  that  a  steamer  of  moderate  size  can 
use  it.  The  distance  between  Jamesville and  Williamston  is  thusshortened 
six  miles.  In  January,  1874,  the  snag-boats  assisted  in  raising  a  tug- 
boat, which  was  sunk  in  the  river  by  accident,  and  otherwise  would 
probably  have  been  a  total  loss,  as  weil  as  become  a  serious  detriment 
to  the  regimen  of  the  stream.  There  have  also  l>een  removed  or  so 
broken  up  that  the  debris  are  no  longer  an  obstruction  to  navigation 
several  vessels,  viz,  a  light-boat  at  Broad  Creek,  a  steamboat  near 
Jamesville,  and  a  light-boat  and  three  schooners  at  Willow  Bend.  These 
were  the  last  of  the  wrecks  that  obstructed  the  navigation. 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  removing  rocks  near  Weldon, 
but  the  contractor  has  been  retarded  by  freshets.  All  his  blasting  is 
done,  and  he  expects  to  complete  his  work  in  the  summer  of  1874.  The 
results  have  been  in  general  satisfactory,  and  of  decided  benefit  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  in  which  a  large  and  fertile  country  is  interested. 
Its  products  of  cotton,  lumber,  and  shingles  are  important. 

In  the  estimate  contained  in  the  annual  report  for  1872,  it  was  stated 
that  the  sum  of  $270,000  was  necessary  for  giving  5  feet  at  low  water 
from  Weldon  down.  The  appropriations  by  Congress  have  been  $20,000 
March  3, 1871 ;  $10,000  June  10,  1872;  $10,000  March  3,  1873 ;  $5,000 
June  23,  1874;  total,  $45,000.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1874,  the  sum  of 
$15,227.94  XV^as  available  for  this  river.  Up  to  this  time  operations  have 
been  confined  to  removing  wrecks,  snags,  rafts,  overhanging  trees, 
sunken  logs,  and  some  rocks  near  Weldon,  which,  except  the  last,  should 
be  continued.  Unless  it  is  determined  to  enter  systematically  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  river  in  the  attainment  of  a  low-water  depth  of  5 
feet,  no  appropriation  is  needed  for  year  ending  June  30, 1876.  If  that 
work  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  sum  of  $100,000  should  be  provided  for 
the  first  year. 

Balance  in  Treaaury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $20, 000  CO 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 4,073  41 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 5, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1374 13, 882  22 

Amount  available  July  1 ,  1874 15,227  94 

Amount  retxuired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1676 100, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  U  20.) 

21,  Improving  Cape  Fear  Biver,  below  Wilmington,  North  OaroZtTWi.— The 
sand  has  continued  to  acoumulate  around  the  closing  work  between 
Smith's  and  Zeke's  Islands  in  a  very  encouraging  manner.  The  deflecting 
jetty  from  Federal  Point  has  been  extended  to  a  length  of  500  feet.  The 
Point  has  grown  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  jetty,  and  Zeke's 
Island  has  been  also  enlarged  in  the  same  way.    The  channel  has  deep- 
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ened  over  tbe  Baldhead  Bar,  and  an  efifort  is  to  be  made  to  assist  this 
effort  of  the  river  to  resume  its  old  regimeo  by  workiug  a  suction-dredge 
npoQ  this  bar.  A  cut  will  be  made  by  dredging  behind  the  Horseshoe 
Slioal,  in  the  direction  of  the  channel  which  existed  there  before  the 
opeuing  of  New  Inlet.  The  object  of  this  operation  is  the  same  as  that 
of  tbe  others  mentioned  above,  to  direct  the  ebb  and  fluvial  currents 
froui  New  Inlet  into  their  former  and  natural  course  down  the  river  di- 
rectly. Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  between 
^ew  Inlet  and  Wilmington. 

Note. — From  a  report  received  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  this 
work,  Ogtober  8, 1874,  it  appears  that  the  depth  of  water  continues  to 
increase  in  the  channel  over  Baldhead  Bar,  which  has  become  the  en- 
trance and  used  almost  exclusively.  Cargoes  were,  until  lately,  light- 
ered helow  the  Fort  Caswell  rip,  or  inner  bar  of  the  western  channel. 
This  is  now  done  at  Bmithsville,  at  a  reduction  in  cost  of  nearly  one-half. 
This  change  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  Bulkhead  Channel. 

K  the  dredging  behind  the  Horseshoe  Shoal  has  successful  results,  and 
tbe  channel  is  completed  through  the  ^^Logs,"  12  feet  at  low  water  can 
be  taken  up  to  Wilmington,  and  the  use  of  lighters  dispensed  with.  It 
is  expected  to  accomplish  this  end  with  the  present  appropriation  and 
in  a  few  months. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  Uuited  States,  July  1,1873 |100,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  Iii72r-^'S 9,06:^  32 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 150, 000  00 

Amount  expended  dnrijig  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 92, 985  13 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 •- 147,951  55 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 200, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  U  21.) 

SURVEYS,  EXAMINATIONS,  AND  ESTIMATES  FOE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Major  Craighill  was  charged  with,  and  has,  daring  the  fiscal  year,  sub- 
mitt^  to  this  OflBce  reports  upon  surveys  of  the  following  localities : 

1.  Elk  River  J  Maryland^  helow  JSlkton. — The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  having  inclosed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  December  19, 1872,  a  petition  from  citizens  of  Cecil 
County,  Md.,  for  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  Elk  River, 
in  that  Strite,  and  having  asked  for  information  on  the  subject,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  river  was  made,  and  a. report  submitted  which  was 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1873.    See  page  815. 

A  further  survey  was  directed  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  March  3, 
1S73,  which  was  made  in  October,  1873.  For  the  report  see  pages  4  and 
63  of  House  Document  No.  84,  Forty- third  Congress,  first  session. 

(See  Appendix  U  22.) 

2.  Old-House  Channel  to  main  channel  of  Pamlico  Soundj  North  Caro- 
B«a.~A  survey  or  examination  of  this  locality  was  directed  in  the  ap- 
propriation biU  of  March  3,  1873.  A  great  pressure  of  other  duties 
caused  it  to  be  deferred  until  December,  1873.  A  report  was  submitted 
February  24,  1874,  which  was  printed  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  174,  Forty- 
third  Congress,  first  session. 

(See  Appendix  U  23.) 

3.  James  River  and  Kanawha  Water-line^  &c. — A  board  of  engineers 
was  constituted  by  Special  Orders  17,  War  Department,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's OflBce,  January  27, 1874,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  James 
Biver  and  Kanawha  Canal  project.  This  board  was  organized  with  the 
addition  of  an  eminent  civil  engineer  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe, 
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at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee ott  Transportation-Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  to  comply  with  the 
desire  of  those  interested  in  the  proposed  water-line,  to  secure  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  entire  canal,  the  water- 
supply  of  the  summit-level,  the  probable  time  required  to  complete  the 
work,  and  other  questions  involving  its  practicability,  as  would  place  all 
of  these  matters  beyond  doubt  in  the  public  mind. 

The  report  was  printed  iu  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  219,  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, first  session,  but  some  corrections  and  emendations  have  been 
given  in  the  reprint  in  this  volume. 

(See  Appendix  U  24.)  • . 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  PIER  AT  LEWES,  DELAWARE — HARBOR  IMPROVB- 
MENTS  ON  DELAWARE  RIVER  AND  BAY— IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE 
NAVIGATION  OP  DELAWARE  AND  SCHUYLKILL  RIVERS— OP  BROAD- 
KILN  RIVER,  DELAWARE— OP  SOUTH  AND  SHREWSBURY  RIVERS— AND 
OP  COHANSEY  CREEK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

OflBcer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.  Kurtz,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
Capt.  M.  E.  Brown,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  his  immediate  orders. 

1.  Comtruction  of  pier  near  Lewes,  Delaware. — During  the  year  the 
superstructure  of  the  pier  has  been  extended  105  feet,  and  all  the  piles 
have  been  inserted  to  1,281  feet  from  the  abutment  in  15.5  feet  depth  of 
water.     Nearly  a  corresponding  number  of  braces  have  been  adjusted. 

The  appropriation  was  nearly  exhausted  early  in  November,  and 
active  work  suspended.  A  keeper  has  remained  iu  charge  of  the  build- 
ings and  other  property. 

It  is  proposed,  during  the  present  year,  to  place  in  position  the  thirty 
piles  now  on  hand  and  finish  the  corresponding  bracing  and  super- 
structure,4f  it  can  be  done,  and  perhaps  to  drive  a  few  temporary  fender 
piles  to  make  the  pier  available  for  vessels. 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  work,  $176,500. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 '. $8,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $32,377  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 39,268  12 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 47, 268  12 

Amount  available  June  1,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 176, 500  00 

(See  Appendix  V  1.) 

2.  Constrmctwn  and  repair  of  Ice  Harbor  Piers  at  New  Castle,  Delaware, 
— ^The  remains  of  the  old  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor  and  a  quan- 
tity of  stone  accidentally  dropped  from  vessels  employed  in  building  piers, 
have  been  removed ;  the  wood- work  of  an  old  pier  has  been  sheathed 
and  protected  with  iron  plates^  and  a  new  pier  has  been  built  up  to  low- 
water  level. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  appropriation  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to 
the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  harbor  and  the  commencement  ot 
a  new  pier. 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  work,  $40,500. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $34,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 22, 000  15 

Amount  available  July  f,  1874 14,947  65 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 30, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  V  2.) 
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3.  Harbor  at  Marcus  Hook^  Pennsylvania. — ^The  ice-piers  at  tbis  harbor 
were  completed  in  1871.  Last  year  fonr  iron  ladders  have  been  attached 
(oDe  to  each  pier)  to  give  access  to  the  top.  The  piers  require  some 
repairs,  which  cau  be  made  during  the  present  season  from  the  existing 
appropriation. 

Balance  ia  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $10,462  12 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,462  12 

(See  Appendix  V  3.) 

L  Wilmington  Harbor^  Delaware  — Dur4ng  the  fiscal  year  the  rock 
excavation  above  Third-street  bridge  was  completed.  Local  surveys 
have  been  made  at  different  points  sdong  the  river,  as  far  up  stream  as 
Thiidstreet  bridge,  and  'the  information  derived  therefrom  has  been 
added  to  the  chart  of  the  Christiana  River  in  course  of  preparation. 
The  removal  of  about  100  cubic  yards  of  rock  from  the  channel  just 
below  Third-street  bridge  is  in  progress  under  contract. 

With  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
about  135  cubic  yards  of  fast  rock  from  the  channel  below  Third-street 
bridge,  at  the  locality  where  work  is  now  being  done. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  it  is  proposed  to  improve 
the  river  and  harbor  by  dredging  the  channel  so  as  to  afford  twelve  feet 
depth  of  water  with  the  increased  width  of  120  feet  at  ordinary  low  tide, 
as  follows,  viz:  along  the  channel  just  above  the  buoy  depot;  opposite 
and  below  Brandy  wine  Creek ;  near  Third  street  and  Market  street 
bridges.  This  improvement  will  require  the  removal  of  53,000  cubic 
yards  of  material ;  6,000  cubic  yards  of  this  amount  will  be  loose  gravel 
and  sand,  and  the  remainder  soft  mud.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000 
is  required  to  do  this. 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  work,  $46,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $5,000  00 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 1,895  6 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 6, 000  00 

Amoont  expended  duriu^;  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 1, 739  15 

Amonnt  available  July  1,1874 11,156  51 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 20, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  V  4.) 

5.  Improvement  of  Schuylkill  River^  Pennsylvania. — During  the  fiscal 
year  97,493  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed  from  the  bar  just 
above  Penrose-Ferry  bridge;  7,500  cubic  yards  from  the  bar  near  Gib- 
sou's  wharf;  434  cubic  yards  of  rock  from  the  channel  near  Locust- 
street  wharf,  and  172  cubic  yards  of  rock  from  the  channel- way  at  and 
near  South-street  wharf.  The  depths  of  water  attained  at  the  several 
locahtiefi  named,  at  ordinary  low  tide,  are,  20, 18, 19,  and  16  feet,  respec- 
tively. 

The  present  season  it  is  pr  posed  to  continue  dredging  operations  at 
tbe  bar  above  Penrose-Ferry    ridge. 

Next  year  it  is  proposed  t »  complete  the  cut  through  the  bar  above 
Penrose-Ferry  bridge,  and  to  remove  fast  and  loose  rock  and  gravel 
from  the  channel  at  Gibson's  wharf;  also  to  increase  the  excavations  so 
as  to  afford  20  feet  depth  of  water  at  mean  low  water  up  to  this  point. 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  work,  $174,700. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $51, 500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,  H07  05 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  J874 54, 975  17 

Amoaut  available  July  1,  1874 20,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 40, 000  00 

f*e  Appendix  Y  5.) 
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6.  Improvement  of  Delaware  Biver  at  Fort  Mifflin  Bar. — Daring  tlie 
fiscal  year  140,000  cubic  yards  of  material  have  been  removed.  A  cut 
300  feet  in  width  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bar,  affording  20  feet 
depth  of  water  at  low  water,  has  been  excavated  from  the  New  Jersey 
charinel  on  the  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  channel  on  the  north.  And 
on  the  west  a  cut  of  the  same  extent  in  length  has  been  made,  with  a 
width  of  225  feet,  affording  the  same  depth  of  water.  The  locality  of 
the  improvement  is  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  navy-yard,  the  width 
of  the  Delaware  Eiver  at  this  point  being  about  one  mile. 

During  the  present  working  season  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
dredging  under  the  present  contract,  so  as  to  increase  the  width  of  the 
excavation  through  the  bar  to  800  feet,  with  30  feet  depth  of  water  at 
ordinary  low  tide.  This  will  require  the  removal  of  about  70,000  cubic 
yards  more  material,  which  will  complete  the  work  under  the  existing 
contract. 

With  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  remove,  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  70,000  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the  bar;  next 
season  to  remove  103,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  increasing  the  width 
of  the  excavation  to  1,200  feet,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  22  leet  at  ordi- 
nary low  water. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  continue  the  improvement,  increasing  the 
general  width  of  the  excavation  to  1,500  feet,  with  side  slopes  and  open- 
ings up  and  down  stream  of  2,000  feet.  This  will  require  an  additional 
removal  of  140,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  and  a  further  appropriation 
of  $50,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $50,000  00 

Amount,  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 50,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 27, 189  03 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 66, 981  62 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 50, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  V  6.) 

7.  Improvement  of  Delaware  Biver  at  Horse-Shoe  Shoals. — ^It  was  recom- 
mended last  year,  in  view  of  the  expense  of  the  proposed  improvement, 
that  it  be  deferred  until  it  was  found  that,  from  further  experience,  ice- 
boats cannot  keep  tbe  channel  open  at  this  point. 

The  last  winter  having  been  very  mild,  no  special  experience  on  this 
point  was  obtained. 

Balance  in  treasury  of  United  States  July  1. 1873.... $49,500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 154  80 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 154  80 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 49,500  00 

(See  Appendix  V  7.) 

8.  Improvement  of  Delaware  Biver  between  Trenton  and  Bordentown^ 
New  Jersey. — Work  has  progressed  steadily  on  this  improvement.  A 
channel,  with  a  depth  of  6  feet  at  low  water  and  a  width  of  75  feet,  has 
been  carried  through  the  shoal  from  deep  water  aJ)ove  to  deep  water 
below. 

It  is  proposed  next  year  to  widen  and  straighten  the  channel  to  facili- 
tate its  easy  passage  by  steamers,  vessels,  and  boats. 

Amount  required  to  complete  the  work,  $40,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1, 1873 |22,500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 2,057  45 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 9,708  w 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 ^^'^^^  S 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 25, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  V  8.) 
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9.  Improvemetit  of  Broadkiln  Biver^  Delaware. — A  cbanoel  of  6  feet 
depth  at  low  water,  with  a  minimnm  width  of  35  feet,  has  been  made 
through  the  shoals  from  Milton  to  Oyster-Kock  Shoals,  near  the  month 
of  the  river. 

The  appropriation  having  been  exhausted  the  work  has  been  sus- 
pended, to  be  resumed  should  Congress  make  a  further  approimation. 
Amoant  required  to  complete  the  work,  $70,500. 

BalaoceinTreaauryof  United  8t4»tee  July  1,1873 JlO.OOO  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874 10, 000  00 

AmoQDt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 30, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  V  9. 

10.  Improvement  ofSo^hEivery  New  Jersey.— The  appropriation  made 
for  this  place  was  expended  in  removing  the  shoals  existing  in  the  canal 
joiDiDg  the  South  and  Raritan  Rivers. 

BalanceinTreasnryoftheUnite^StatesJnly  1,1873 $5,000  00 

Amonnt  expended  dnring  the  fiscAl  year  ending  June  30,  1874 5, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y  10.) 

11.  Improvement  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  Shrewsbury  River j 
New  Jersey, — ^The  appropriation  made  for  this  work  was  expended  at 
the  npper  end  of  the  Rocky-Point  Channel  and  at  other  points  where 
shoaling  had  occurred.  A  careful  survey  is  required  before  further 
work  upon  the  improvement  of  this  river. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1. 1873 $5,000  00 

imoant  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  V  11.) 

12.  Improvement  of  Cohansey  CreeTcj  New  Jersey.— The  appropriation  for 
this  work  has  been  expended  in  opening  a  channel  of  75  to  SOfeet  in  width 
and  3  feet  in  depth  at  low  water  along  the  wharves  of  the  city  of 
Bridgeton,  and  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  below  Broad  street  to  deeper 
water. 

Ko  appropriation  was  made  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1875. 
Amoant  required  to  complete  the  work,  $20,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 ^10,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 . . .  i 10, 000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 20, 000  00 

(See  Api)endix  V  12.) 

13.  Port  Warden^s  Line^  Philadelphia^  Pennsylvania. — In  view  of  the 
conclusions  of  a  board  of  engineer  officers,  constituted  to  examine  into 
the  subject,  that  the  convenience  of  commerce  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  navigation  imperiously  demand  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  questions  involved,  the  report  of  the  board  was  sent 
to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  witJi  the  view  of  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  governm^ent  of  the  State  to  the  desirableness  of  suitable  legislation 
for  determining  these  Mnes,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  city  councils.  No 
action  is  known  to  have  been  as  yet  taken  by  them. 

(See  Appendix  V  13.) 

EXAMINATIONS    AND  SURVEYS  FOB  IMPROVEIVIENT. 

In  compliance  with  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  Lieut.  Col. 
Kartz  was  charged  with  and  has  completed  the  survey  of  ^^Grow  Shoals, 
^ear  Cape  May  light,  for  an  artificial  harbor  or  breakwater J'^  His  report 
thereon  was  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in 
fl.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  174. 

(See  Appendix  V  14.) 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  HUDSON  RIVER — REMOVAL  OP  OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  EAST 
RIVER,  INCLUDING  HELL-GATB — IMPROVEMENT  OP  EAST  CHESTER 
CREEK  AND  HARLEM  RIVER,  AND  THE  HARBORS  OP  PORT  CHESTER 
AND  RONDOUT,  NEW  YORK — PASSAIC  RIVER  AND  THE  CHANNEL  BE- 
TWEEN STATEN  ISLAND  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

Officer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Col.  John  l^ewton,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
has  under  his  immediate  orders  Qapt.  W.  H.  Heuer  and  Lieut.  J.  H. 
Willard,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of^  Sudaon  BiveVj  yew  York. — The  operations  during 
the  fiscal  year  have  comprised  repairs  of  existing  dikes  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  dikes  near  Albany,  of  which  there  were  in  all  5,028J  feet  in 
process  of  construction  and  nearly  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Balance  iu  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $49,500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  aud  subject  to'his  check U,  27ti  H9 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  187^ 40, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 29, 634  63 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 , 40,134  87 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  X876 102, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W  1.) 

2.  Removing  obstructions  in  East  River ^  including  SellOate, — ^The  tun- 
nels and  galleries  at  Hallett's  Point  have  been  extended  to  the  lengths 
given  in  the  following  table : 


Heading. 

Heading. 

Heading. 

No.    1.. 

....].!•... 

FeeU 
296.36 
185.76 
199.98 
194.53 
191.25 
224.08 
230.58 
213.92 
225.59 
257.  a5 
163.27 

No.2»>. 
No.2<^. 
No.2<». 
No.2e. 
No.3». 
No.  5*. 
No.5»>. 

Feet 
102.04 
143.07 

48.40 
116. 10 

75.88 
129.51 

66.25 

50.25 
207.58 

15.75 
146. 80 

No.  6^ 

No.   6d 

No.  6« 

No,   6^ 

No.  7* 

No.lO« 

Feet. 
172  44 

No.   2.. 

50  60 

No.    3.. 

44  55 

No.    4.. 

27  00 

No.    5.- 

75  75 

No.    6.. 

180  85 

No.    7.. 

No.  10^ 

184  28 

No.    8.. 

No.5<:. 
No.  6*. 
No.6», 
No.  6b. 

No.  10<^ 

130  65 

No.    9.. 

No.  W 

16  25 

No.  10.. 

(branch) .. 

No.lO« 

19. 50 

No.    2*. 

GaUeriee 

Total 

2,390.20 
6,780.67 

From  July  1, 1873,  to  the  middle  of  November,  when  work  was  sus- 
l)ended  for  want  of  funds,  the  following  work  was  done  : 

Lineal  feet  of  tunnels  and  galleries  driven 896.35 

Cubic  yards  of  rock  removed 4,648.00 

Lineal  feet  of  holes  drilled  by  Barleigh  drill 43, 742. 00 

Lineal  feet  of  holes  drilled  by  hand 618.00 

Pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  used 4,850.00 

Pounds  of  giant  powder  used 506^ 

Pounds  of  black  powder  used 1,406.00 

Operations  of  the  steam-drilling  scowj  Coenties^  Reef, — Work  was  com- 
menced at  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year  and  continued  until  December  15, 
1873;  during  this  time  307  holes,  amounting  to  2,629  linear  feet,  were 
drilled  aud  blasted,  aud  39  surface- blasts  were  made,  17,127  pounds  of 
nitroglycerine  having  been  used. 

The  amount  of  stone  grappled  and  removed  was  2,805  cubic  yards. 
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This  does  not  innlade  the  amount  (which  is  anknown)  raked  from  the 
surface  into  the  deeper  water  on  the  sides  of  the  reef. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States,  July  1, 1873 $180,000  00 

Less  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873 233  95 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 225, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 175, 843  77 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 228,922  28 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 600, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W  2.) 

3.  Improvement  of  Harlem  River^  Neic  Yorlc. — The  appropriation  of 
Jone  23, 1874,  will  be  applied  during  the  present  fiscal  year  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge,  and  of  the  rock  off  East  One  Han^ 
dred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York. 

(See  Appendix  W  3.) 

4.  Improvement  of  Passaic  River ^  Kew  Jersey. — Belleville  Bar :  The 
contract  for  this  work  was  extended  from  Diecember  31, 1873,  to  June 
30, 1874,  but  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  met  with  the  work  had  not 
been  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Up  to  that  date  9,627 
cubic  yards  of  material  had  been  removed.  A  great  deal  of  bed-rock 
having  been  encountered  by  the  contractors,  a  scow  with  machinery 
suitable  for  drilling  was  put  to  work,  and  the  rock  broken  up  so  as  to 
be  removed  by  the  dredging-machine. 

Rutherford  Park  Bar:  The  contract 'for  a  cut  through  this  bar  2,900 
feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  was  not  entirely  completed  at 
the  dose  of  the  year,  some  little  inequalities  having  been  found  which 
leqaired  removal.  Bed-rock  was  also  found  in  this  section  of  the  river, 
and  some  surface-blasts  were  made,  and  the  rock  broken  for  removal. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  SUtes  July  1,  1873 $45,000  00 

Amouut  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 20,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  n^cal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 21, 231  70 

Aaionnt  available  July  1,  1874 23,609  68 

AinouDt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 54, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W  4.) 

5.  Improvement  of  East  Chester  Creek,  New  York. — ^o  work  has  been 
done  during  the  year,  except  some  surveys  made  at  the  entrance  to  the 
creek.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  State  legislature  to  condemn 
and  purchase  certain  lands,  through  which  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  right  of  way  for  the  improvement  of  this  creek,  now  have 
the  matter  in  hand  and  expect  shortly  to  report  the  result  of  their 
labors ;  uutil  then  no  work  can,  with  advantage,  be  undertaken. 

BalanceinTreasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $25,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 4, 461  60 

Amoant  available  Jsily  1,  1874 20,538  40 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 35, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W  5.) 

6.  Improvement  of  Port  Chester  Harbor,  New  York. — No  work  was 
done,  except  the  finishing  of  some  drawings  of  surveys. 

Briance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 |2,200  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check ^ 852  69 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 815  99 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 2,236  70 

Amoont  required  for  the  fiscal  year  endintr  June  30, 1876,  to  complete  the 

removal  of  sunken  rocks \ 60,000  00 

(See  Apx>endix  W  6.) 

7.  Improvement  of  Ro)idout  Harbor,  Neic  York. — During  the  year  an 
extensiou  of  1,282  feet  has  been  added  to  the  north  dike,  and  on  the 
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extremity  of  this  extension  a  crib  100  feet  long  was  sank.  Eepairs  were 
also  made  to  that  portion  of  the  dike  bailt  the  season  previous,  consid- 
erable damage  having  been  occasioned  by  ice  during  the  winter. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  improvement  commenced  at  this 
place  that  the  south  dike  and  dredging  of  channel-way  between  the 
dikes  should  be  undertaken  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $22,500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 6,967  31 

Amoulit  expended  duriug  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnue  30,  1874 15, 675  13 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 839  71 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1876 60, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W  7.) 

8.  Improvement  of  channel  between  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey. — 
Under  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  commence  the 
coDstruetion  of  the  south  dike. 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 ^0,000  00 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 50,000  0*) 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 145, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  W  8.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  compliance  with  provisions- of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Newton  was  charged  with  and  has  completed  the  following.  His 
reports  thereon  were  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and 
printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  H.  R.  No.  174 : 

1.  ^*  Harlem  River ^  near  East  River ^  New  York ^  for  retnoval  of  rdcks 
therefrom.    (See  Appendix  W  9.) 

2.  At  Raritan  River^  New  Jersey.  •  (See  Appendix  W  10.) 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  CONNEC- 
TICUT AND  RHODE  ISLAND,  AND  PART  OP  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  ON 
'J  HE  SOUTH  SHORE  OP  LONG   ISLAND  SOUND. 

OflBcer  in  charge,  Maj.  G.  K.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Hyannis  Harbor^  Massachusetts, — During  the  past  fiscal  year  220 
feet  of  the  parapet  at  the  west  end,  all  that  required  rebuilding,  was 
completed,  and  the  8loi>es  under  water  in  this  portion  strengthened  by 
riprap.  The  under-water  slopes  of  the  other  parts  of  the  breakwater 
need  strengthening  with  riprap  to  prevent  the  parapet  from  being  under- 
mined by  storms.  It  is  estimated  that  $10,000,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  on  hand,  will  do  this  and  render  fhe  work  secure. 

From  a  survey  made  of  the  anchorage  protected  by  the  breakwater, 
it  is  found  that  this  space  is  not  filling  up,  and  that  no  dredging  is 
required.  When  the  riprap  slopes  are  strengthened,  as  recommended, 
it  is  believed  that  this  valuable  work  will  long  remain  intact. 

The  light-house  should  be  removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  break- 
water. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States,  July  1, 1873 $10,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 5, 000  00 

Amouut  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 885  16 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 5,114  84 

Amouut  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 187C 10, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  1.) 

2.  Edgartown  Harbor^  Massachusetts. — The  attempt  to  make  an  artifi- 
cial opening  through  Cotamy  Beach  to  unite  Cotamy  Bay  directly  with 
the  ocean  wiis  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report. 
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Daring  the  season  of  1873  a  cut  at  least  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water  was  carried  entirely  through  the  beach  and  the  shoals  in 
the  bay.  The  work  was  done  at  periods  when  winds  from  the  north  and 
east  mostly  prevailed,  it  being  deemed  the  most  favorable  time  to  the 
success  of  the  work.  Adverse  winds  and  tides,  however,  caused  the 
ocean  tide  to  break  through  the  barrier  into  the  cut.  The  sea  rushed  in 
as  long  as  the  tide  rose,  but  when  it  fell  the  ocean  waves  closed  the  en- 
traoce  to  the  cut.  Two  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  re-open  the 
cat,  but  the  waves  closed  it  again  on  the  ocean  side.  The  work,  there- 
fore, has  failed  of  its  object.  It  was  carried  on  with  energy  and  hope- 
fulness, and,  perhaps,  with  very  favorable  conditions  of  the  tides  and 
waves,  might  have  proved  successful. 

The  report  of  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  here  appended, 
treats  of  the  questions  upon  which  this  engineering  experiment  arose 
and  depends,  and  his  experience  and  views  regarding  it. 

There  are  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  depth  on  the  bar  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  Edgartown  Harbor  was  ever  dependent  upon  the 
southern  one  tor  any  favorable  influence,  and  it  is  proposed,  with  the 
anexi)ended  balance  of  the  appropriation,  to  determine  by  survey  what 
the  effect  of  this  closure  of  the  beach  from  1869  till  1874  has  been  upon 
the  northern  entrance.  Such  injuries  as  may  have  resulted  to  the  inner 
harbor  of  Edgartown  may  possibly  be  more  easily  remedied  by  dredg- 
ing than  by  opening  the  Cotamy  Beach. 

No  appropriation  for  this  work  was  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, and  none  is  asked  till  the  result  of  the  new  survey  is  known. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $15,000  00 

AmoiiDt  in  hands  of  officer  and  sabject  to  his  check 4, 364  81 

AiDOQDt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1874 17, 989  33 

Affloanc  available  July  1,  1874 1,375  48 

(See  Appendix  X  2.) 

3.  Wareham  Harbor^  Massachusetts. — The  dredging  for  straightening, 
widening,  and  deepening  this  port  and  its  entrance  was  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  working  season  of  1873  as  long  as  funds  would  admit.  It 
is  designed  to  deepen  the  channel  to  9  feet  at  mean  low  water.  It  has 
been  made  200  feet  wide  at  Quahaug  Bar ;  120  feet  wide  at  the  upper 
bar,  and  widened  thence  upward  to  the  wharves  so  as  to  be  nowhere  less 
than  60  feet  wide. 

The  further  improven|ent  of  this  harbor  will  require  an  expenditure 
of  about  $20,000  to  make  it  commensurate  with  the  interests  involved ; 
of  this  $10,000  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of  June  23, 1874,  leaving 
110,000  to  be  provided  by  future  appropriation. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |15, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  oheck,^  (including  |152.09  per- 
centage due  on  contraots  not  yet  completed) 3, 251  03 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 ,  - . .     10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 17, 157  11 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,093  92 

Amount  required  for  \ he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 10, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  3.) 

i  Taunton  River j  Massachusetts. — Under  the-  appropriation  of  March 
3,1873,  22^  cubic  yardjj  of  rocks  an<l  stones  have  been  taken  fro.n  the 
^vw,  and  3,443  cubic  yards  of  material  dredged  from  the  shoals.  A 
channel  9  feet  deep  at  mean  high  water  has  been  made  through  Blake's, 
Table  Rock,  and  Sheep-Pen  Shoals,  and  one  cut,  about  25  feet  wide  and 
^feet  long,  has  been  made  through  Chabbot  Rock  Shoal. 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  obstructions  near  Dighton.    The  cost 
7b 
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of  completing  this  improvement,  from  Taunton  to  Dighton,  so  as  to 
give  a  9feet  draught  between  these  places  at  high  water  is  estimated 
at  $22,000,  less  $10,000  appropriated  by  act  of  June  23,  1874;  the 
balance  required,  $12,000,  can  be  profitably  expended  during  a  single 
season. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1, 1873 $10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 484  53 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  eicpended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 10, 387  58 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,096  95 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 12, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  4.) 

5.  Fall  River  Harbor^  Massachusetts, — ^A  survey  of  this  harbor  was 
made  last  season,  and  a  plan  for  its  improvement,  with  estimate,  snb 
mitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session.  The  officer  in  charge  estimates 
for  the  removal  of  bowlders  and  dredging  a  channel  100  feet  wide  at  its 
narrowest  part,  widening  at  each  end  where  it  would  join  the  main 
channel,  to  be  12  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water.  For  removing  bowlder 
$11,000;  for  dredging,  $33,400;  audfor  6  dolphins  to  mark  the  channel, 
$600 ;  total,  $45,000. 

The  act  of  June  23, 1874,  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  removal  of 
bowlders.    This  will  be  done  during  the  present  year. 

Amount  appropriated  hy  act  approved  June  23, 1874 $10, 000  00 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 35, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  5.) 

6.  Newport  Harbor^  Rhode  Island, — ^The  work  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  consisted  in  dredging  a  cut,  50  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep,  across 
the  shoal  near  Lime  Kock  light ;  in  cutting  off  a  submerged  sandy 
point  that  projected  into  the  harbor  from  the  south  end  of  Goat  Island, 
so  as  to  give  a  depth  of  12  feet  over  it,  and  in  building  a  jetty  at  right 
angles  to  the  shore  of  Goat  Island  to  arrest  the  sand  and  prevent  the 
shoal  point  extending  again. 

The  appropriation  of  June  23,  1874,  will  be  expended  in  dredging 
within  the  harbor,  so  as  to  improve  the  anchorage  and  entrance  to  the 
wharves  where  most  needed. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1, 1873 $8,500  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30f  1874 7, 555  81 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,944  19 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 15, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  6.) 

7.  PawtucJcet  (SeekonJc)  River ^  Rhode  Island. — The  channel  of  this 
river,  where  dredged,  being  in  good  condition  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  it  was  determined  to  confine  operations  during  the 
year  to  making  a  careful  survey,  including  the  bridges.  This  was  done, 
and  the  report  and  map  trans^litted  to  Congress  and  printed.  The 
object  of  doing  this  was  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
bridges  upon  navigation,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the 
War  Department  to  correct.  Since  that  time  another  bridge  across  this 
river  has  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  entirely 
independent  of  any  control  by  the  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  in 
charge  of  this  improvement.  The  officer  in  charge  thinks  that  the 
bridge  companies  should  be  compelled  to  remove  Jbhe  obstructions  they 
have  created  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridges. 

He  draws  attention  to  the  obstruction  to  navigation  and  to  the  free 
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flow  of  the  tide,  caused  by  the  three  bridges  on  the  Pawtucket,  and 
desires  to  be  informed  whether  there  is  not  a  legal  remedy  to  compel 
the  bridge  companies  to  restore  the  water-way  to  a  proper  natural  width, 
and  to  control  the  bridging  of  the  river  in  the  interests  of  commerce. 
One  of  these  bridges,  at  present  a  serious  obstruction  to  commerce,  is 
about  to  be  rebuilt,  and  its  future  location  and  plan  should  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  proposed  to  expend  the  funds  on  hand  the  present  year  in  dredg-. 
ing  at  the  parts  where  it  will  be  most  beneficial.  No  further  appro- 
priation is  recommended. 

Bdance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $10,000  00 

AmoQDt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1874 686  55 

Amount  available  July  f,  1874 9,313  45 

(See  Appendix  X  7.) 

8.  Providence  River^  Rhode  Islaiid. — The  appropriation  of  March  3, 
1873,  was  expended  in  removing  the  point  of  Long  Bed,  and  in  taking 
out  the  remains  of  an  old  pile-dolphin  found  in  the  channel. 

The  channel  here  is  now  800  feet  wide,  the  dredging  having  increased 
it  to  this  width  from  that  of  400  feet. 
1^0  farther  appropriation  is  required. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  cheek 178  24 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 10, 101  26 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 76  98 

(See  Appendix  X  8.) 

9.  WicJcford  Harbor,  Rhode  Island. — The  work  during  the  past  year 
consisted  in  dredging  so  as  to  lessen  the  sharpness  of  the  turn  in  the 
channel,  and  in  removing  a  rock  from  the  channel. 

With  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  further  dredging  will  be 
done  and  some  rocks  removed. 

No  farther  improvement  is  required  here  for  the  present,  except  to 
build  a  beacon  on  James  Ledge. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $5,000 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 5, 000 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 000 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 5,000 

(See  Appendix  X  9.) 

10.  Bloclc  Island,  Rhode  Island. — The  main  breakwater  was  extended 
ahout  330  feet  during  the  fiscal  year,  wuth  a  considerably  less  cross- 
section  than  that  of  the  part  before  built,  in  order  to  obtain  shelter 
sooner  than  could  be  done  by  carrying  out  the  full  dimensions  at  once. 
It  is  expected  to  increase  the  thickness  of  this  portion  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  proportions  for  permanence.  This, 
with  an  extension  of  about  100  feet  to  where  the  water  is  16  feet  depth, 
will  exhaust  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874. 

Dming  the  past  year  446  tons  of  bowlders  were  removed  from  the 
bottom  within  the  protected  area,  and  deposited  in  the  breakwater. 
There  is  a  sufficient  amount  left  of  the  former  appropriation  to  free  all 
this  sheltered  anchorage,  where  the  depth  is  as  great  as  6  feet,  and  this 
vill  be  done.  There  will  also  be  an  improvement  made  for  the  discharge 
of  cargoes  in  the  inner  basin. 

An  estimate  of  $60,000  is  submitted  for  the  next  season's  operations, 
BO  that  in  one  year  there  can  be  put  in  a  detached  piece  of  breakwater 
Berth  of  the  harbor  to  protect  it  from  northeast  storms,  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  now  cause  any  trouble.    It  is  necessary  to  do  this  all  at 
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once,  so  that  it  may  not,  in  an  incomplete  state,  be  a  dangerous  ob- 
struction. 

This  breakwater  has  been  an  improvement,  the  beneficial  effect  of 
which  is  most  apparent. 

Balance  Id  Treaeury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $60,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck,  (including  $857.32  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 6,551  55 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 20,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 50, 572  30 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 35.979  25 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  yeas'  ending  June  30, 1876 60, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  10.) 

11.  Pawcatuck  River^  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. — The  appropria- 
tion of  March  3, 1873,  was  expended  in  dredging  dnring  last  seaaon. 
A  channel- way  40  feet  wide  and  from  5  to  5^  feet  deep  at  mean  low 
water  is  now  finished  to  the  wharves  in  Westerly.  It  is  designed  to 
make  the  channel  75  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  5^  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water.  The  estimate  for  completing  this  is  $21,000.  The  act 
of  June  23, 1874,  ajjpropriated  $10,000  for  this  work,  leaving  $11,000  to 
be  appropriated. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  improvement  are  shown  in  the  dimin- 
ished cost  in  freights  to  Westerly. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  sobject  to  bis  check,  (including  f800.17  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 1,858  42 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 11, 668  72 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,189  70 

Amount  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 11, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  11.) 

12.  Stonington  Harbor^  Connecticut. — Operations  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  confined  to  dredging  in  the  harbor  between  the  breakwater 
and  the  steamboat-dock,  to  make  this  space  available  as  an  anchorage- 
gronnd. 

The  work  already  done  has  given  a  depth  of  12  feet  from  the  channel 
as  near  to  the  wharves  as  it  is  thought  advisable  to  carry  this  work.  It 
is  proposed,  with  the  appropriation  of  Jane  23, 1874,  and  with  what 
remains  from  the  previous  one,  to  dredge  off  the  upper  end  of  Penguin 
Shoal. 

The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  itaprovement  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  recommends  that,  if  any  further  improvements  be  made  here,  a 
breakwater  should  be  built  on  the  outer  part  of  Penguin  Shoal,  for 
which  he  submits  a  plan,  with  an  estimate  of  $96,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |25,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  33^1674 20,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 21, 047  22 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 ^ 23,952  78 

Amount  required  fen:  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 96, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  12.) 

13.  Connecticut  River  helotc  Hartford^  and  Sayhrook  BaVj  Connecticut. — 
The  work  done  during  the  fiscal  year  left  a  channel  from  50  to  70  feet 
wide  and  9J  feet  deep  at  low  water  over  the  bars  at  Hartford,  Pratt's 
Ferry,  and  South  Glastonbury ;  the  jetty  at*  Saybrook  Bar  was  carried 
out  to  a  total  length  of  1,600  feet.  With  the  appropriation  of  June  23^ 
1874,  it  is  designed  to  dredge  in  these  channels,  wherever  examinationa 
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show  that  they  have  shoaled  daring  the  winter,  and  to  continue  the 
jetty  as  far  as  the  remaining  funds  will  allow. 

Balance  in  Tieasary  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $45,000  00 

Amoaot  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $281.i20 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 1,730  43 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 42, 713  37 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 24,017  06 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 80, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  13.) 

14.  Connecticut  EiveVj  above  Hartford,  Connecticut^  and  below  HolyokCj 
MoMochusetts. — A  survey  arid  map  of  the  whole  of  this  portion  of 'the  river 
have  been  completed.  A  channel  was  dredged  through  Barber's  Landing 
Bar,  about  three  and  one-third  miles  above  Holyoke,  wliich  was  the  only 
improvement  needed.  The  act  making  the  appropriation  of  1872  limited 
its  application  to  the  part  above  the  foot  of  Enfield  Falls.  About  half 
of  this  has  been  spent  in  surveys  and  investigations.  There  is  no  place 
foand  above  the  falls  where  improvement  is  now  required,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  too  small  to  accomplish  anything  at  the  falls.  As  the  wing-dams 
hailt  between  Hartford  and  the  falls  have  been  found  beneficial,  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  this  work,  where  needed,  with  the  funds  on  hand. 

Connecticut  River  from  Enfield  Falls  to  Rolyolce. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 |25,-000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 12, 391  45 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 12,608  55 

Connecticut  River  above  Hartford  and  below  Holyolce. 

Balance  in  Treasury  ofUnited  States  July  1,  1873 $25,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 1,606  65 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 4, 8314  34 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 21,772  31 

(See  Appendix  X  14.) 

15.  New  Haven  Harbor ^  Connecticut — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the 
dredging  consisted  in  completing  a  15-foot  channel  to  200  feet  width 
through  the  bar  between  Fort  Hale  and  the  light-house,  and  in  widening 
the  13  foot  channel,  from  Long  Wharf  to  Belle  Dock,  to  115  feet.  A 
beginning  was  made  upon  the  removal  of  Ludiugton  Eock,  but  before 
work  was  fairly  under  way  the  favorable  season  closed. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1874,  will  be  expended  in  prosecution  of  the  removal  of  Luddingtou 
Bock.  Under  the  existing  contract  the  rock  must  all  be  removed  before 
any  money  is  paid. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $40,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  1872-73 854  11 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 18, 252  58 

Amount  available  July  I;  1874 20,893  31 

(See  Appendix  X  15.) 

16.  Milford  Harbor^  Connecticut, — ^A  survey  made  in  1872  showed 
that  prominent  among  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  a  bar  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  harbor  was  the  erosion  of  the  east  bank,  caused  by  the  action 
of  southerly  storms.  The  object  of  the  work  during  the  present  year 
"'rtll  be  to  prevent  further  action  of  this  kind  by  constructing  jetties  be- 
tween high  and  low  water,  at  intervals  of  100  feet,  along  the  vsliore. 

^moantappropriatedby  ftctof  June23,  1874 $5,000  00 

Amount  avaUable  July  1, 1874 5,000  00 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  187C 13, 000  00 

(S^e  Appendix  X  16.) 
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17.  Housatonic  River^  Connecticut — DariHg  tlie  last  fiscal  year  the 
dredging  was  confined  to  the  removal  of  an  obstruction,  "  the  ballast/' 
near  the  mouth,  and  to  dredging  at  Mill  Bar,  Drew's  Bar,  Crofut's  Bar, 
and  Two-mile  Island  Bar,  at  all  of  which  places  a  depth  of  7  feet  at 
mean  low  water  was  made.  The  width  of  this  channel  varies  from  40 
to  160  feet,  and  needs  widening  in  the  narrower  portions.  No  work  was 
done  at  the  bar  at  the  mouth.  A  resurvey  was  made  of  portions  of  the 
river,  to  ascertain  changes  and  results  of  operations,  and  to  make  con- 
nected maps. 

The  average  mean  rise  of  the  tide  being  5  feet,  no  greater  depth  than 
7  feet  at  mean  low  water  is  required,  which  has  been  gained  at  all  points 
except  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  where  the  depth  is  only  5  feet.  The  im- 
provement of  this  is  such  a  serious  matter  that  it  is  not  at  present  rec- 
ommended. The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875, 
will  be  used  in  widening  the  channel  at  the  narrow  places  already  im- 
proved, and  in  removing  shoals  which  may  have  reformed. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  XIpited  States  July  1, 1873 $10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $104.24  percent- 
age due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 3,396  54 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 13, 169  61 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,226  p3 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 5, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  17.) 

18.  Bridgeport  ffarhor,  Connecticut — The  work  during  the  past  year 
has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  dredging,  the  requisite  protection  of 
the  breakwater  for  immediate  wants  having  previously  been  secured. 
The  mean  rise  of  the  tide  here  is  665  feet,  and  the  least  depth  of  the 
improved  channel  is  9  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

On  the  outer  bar  the  channel  is  10  feet  deep,  150  feet  wide.  At  the 
inner  bar  it  is  400  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  9  feet.  Thence  upward  to 
the  bridge  the  channel  has  been  much  widened  and  straightened,  and  a 
wreck  removed.    This  harbor  now  affords  many  facilities  to  commerce. 

The  means  on  hand  will  be  used  to  widen  and  straighten  the  channel. 

An  estimate  of  $20,000  is  made  to  provide  for  a  probable  extension  of 
the  breakwater,  or  additional  dredging,  which  the  action  of  storms  may 
render  necessary. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $30,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (includiDg  |1,747.86 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 7, 120  59 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  lrt74 20, 000  00 

Amount  expemled  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 33, 197  61 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 23,922  98 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 20, 000  CO 

(See  Appendix  X  18.) 

19.  Norwalk  River j  Connecticut — The  work  of  dredging  in  progress  at 
the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  under  the  appropriation  of  March  3, 
1873,  was  continued  until  the  available  funds  were  exhausted.  The 
channel,  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  dredged  in  1872, 
has  been  continued  to  within  600  feet  of  the  Norwalk  docks.  With  the 
appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  complete  this  channel, 
and,  if  any  funds  remain,  to  excavate  the  channel  both  above  and  be- 
low the  Washington  bridge  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  and  width  of  80  feet. 

To  realize  the  full  effect  of  the  work  done  and  to  carry  out  the  entire 
project  based  upon  the  survey  of  1871,  requires  the  completion  of  a 
channel  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  from  Gregory's 
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Point  to  Norwalk.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  is  $10,000,  which  amount 
is  recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 |5,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5, 006  41 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 10,  006  41 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 10,  000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  19.) 

20.  Fort  Jefferson  Harbor^  Long  Island^  New  York. — On  account  of 
the  small  amount  of  funds  available,  no  work  was  done  the  past  fiscal 
year.  At  its  close  a  survey  was  made,  which  shows  that  what  has  been 
doue  has  so  far  answered  its  purpose,  and  that  the  entrance  has  now  be- 
come 80  permanent  in  its  conditions  that  the  time  when  dredging  could 
be  made  with  reasonable  certainty  of  the  channel  not  being  filled  up  ha« 
now  arrived. 

An  appropriation  of  $35,000  is  recommended  for  continuing  the  work. 

Amount  in  hands  of  oflQcer  and  subject  to  his  check |1, 713  95 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 204  01 

Amoant  available  July  1,  1874 1,509  94 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 35, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  X  20.) 

21.  Feconic  River^  Long  Island^  New  York. — ^During  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  channel  was  continued  for  a  distance  of  8,520  feet  up  the  river, 
makiug  it  5o  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water.  This  left  a 
length  of  about  2,500  feet  improved,  which  has  since  been  worked  upon 
wider  an  appropriation  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

No  farther  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  called  for 
at  present. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1, 1873 tl0,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  ^22.50  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4,471  68 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 14, 061  24 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 410  44 

(See  Appendix  X  21.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Major  Warren  was  charged  with,  and  has  completed,  the  following, 
directed  to  be  made  by  act  of  March  3,  1873,  viz : 

2.  At  Wood^s  Holey  in  Buzzard! 8  Bay,  MassachitsettSy  for  removal  of 
rocks  therefrom. 

2.  Harbor  at  Fall  River ^  Massachtisetts,  for  retnoval  of  rocks  therefrom. 

3.  At  the  outlet  of  Foint  Judith  Lake,  Rhode  Island. 

His  reports  upon  these  were  duly  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its  last 
session,  and  printed  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  84. 
(See  Appendixes  X  22,  X  23,  and  X  24.) 

niPEOVEMENT    OF   RIVERS   AND   HARBORS   IN  THE   STATES  OP   MAINE 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Officer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Col.  George  Thom,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
iad  under  his  orders  Capt.  William  S.  Stanton,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
the  prosecution  of  works  in  Massachusetts.  The  harbor- works  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  assigned  June  11, 1874,  to  Lieut.  Col.  J.  G.  Foster, 
Corps  of  Engineers-  Subsequently,  npon  the  death  of  this  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thom  was  directed  to  resume  their  charge. 
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1.  Saint  Croix  River^  above  the  ^^Ledge^^  Maine. — ^The  following  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  this  river: 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1867 $15,000 

By  act  of  CoDgress  approved  March  3, 1873 10,000 

By  act  of  CoDgress  approved  Jane  23, 1874 10,000 

Total 35,000 

The  act  of  March  2,  1867,  contains  a  proviso  that  "  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  contribute  and  pay  to  the  proper  disbursing  officer  a 
like  sum  for  said  purpose ;  said  payment  being  made  on  condition  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  be  called  upon  for 
more  than  half  the  sum  actually  expended  for  said  purpose."  In  July» 
1873,  information  was  received  from  the  minister  of  public  works  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  had  been  appropriated  by 
Parliament,  and  the  work  was  accordingly  intrusted  to  Lieut.  Col- 
George  Thom,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Henry  P.  Perley,  esq.,  engineer 
department  of  public  works.  An  accurate  survey  was  made  of  this 
river  ftom  the  "  Ledge  "  up  to  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  navigation,  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles,  with  a  view  to  deciding  upon  a  definite 
plan  for  its  improvement  by  the  two  governments.  But  information 
was  subsequently  received  from  the  minister  of  public  works  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  any  portion  of  the  sum  which 
had  been  voted  by  his  government  until  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  no  further  deposition  of  slabs  and  sawdust  from  the  mills  on 
the  St.  Croix,  because  if  the  river  were  cleared  out  as  proposed,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  would  remain  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  but  would 
soon  be  closed  again  and  require  further  expenditure.  Similar  views 
were  expressed  by  the  United  States  engineer  in  charge  of  this  work  in 
his  first  report  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  his  reports  upon  other 
works,  to  which  attention  was  asked  in  order  that  some  general  law 
Height  be  passed  to  protect  from  injury  and  obstruction  this  and  other 
navigable  waters,  for  the  improvement  of  which  Congress  has  made  or 
may  make  appropriations.  Under  the  existing  circumstances  it  will  be 
necessary  to  postpone  the  improvement  of  this  river  until  some  guarantee 
can  be  had  as  to  its  future  protection  and  preservation. 

Balance  In  Treasury  of  United  States  Jaly  1, 1873 1 $24,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check : 983  25 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 797  67 

Amount  avaUable  July  1, 1874 34,185  58 

(See  Appendix  Y  1.) 

2.  Ma^ihias  Eiver,  Maine. — The  itoprovemeut  projected  for  this  river 
consists  in  the  removal  of  a  very  large  and  dangerous  ledge,  (known  as 
Middle  Rock,)  which  lies  in  midchaunel  near  the  wharves  of  Machias; 
and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  channel  through  the  several  shoals 
formed  of  slabs,  edgings,  &c.,  so  as  to  obtain  a  channel  150  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  (or  19.3  feet  at  ordinary  high  water) 
from  deep  water,  near  the  East  Machias  bridge,  up  to  the  wharves  at 
Machias,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  This  work  requires  about  1,500 
cubic  yards  of  rock  excavation,  and  50,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging,  the 
cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $48,000. 

A  contract  was  made  June  18,  1873,  for  the  removal  of  Middle  Rock, 
and  on  the  28th  of  Jaly,  1874,  it  was  completed  down  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  one-half  a  foot  below  the  plane  of  mean  low  water. 

The  appropriation  of  June  23,  1874,  will  be  applied  to  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  through  the  middle  ground. 
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BalMce  in  Treasniy  of  United  States  Jaly  1, 1873 $11,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 950  84 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amoont  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 504  44 

Amonntavailable  July  1,1874 14,758  90 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 26, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y  2.) 

3.  Xarraguagns  River,  Maine. — ^The  navigation  of  this  river  has  hith- 
erto been  mach  obstracted  by  several  ledges  and  a  very  large  number 
of  sanken  bowlders,  and  by  bars  composed  of  slabs,  edgings,  and  saw- 
dost.  The  following  appropriations  have  been  made  for  its  improve- 
ment: 

By  set  of  March  3,1871 $12,000 

Bysctof  June  10,  1872 10,000 

Total 22,000 

Daring  the  past  year  the  following  work  has  been  done :  1,335  tons 
of  sanken  ledge  and  bowlders  removed  from  the  falls,  from  Freeman's 
PoiDt,  and  between  there  and  the  bridge  at  Cherryfield ;  about  5,0(K) 
cable  yards  of  slabs,  edgings,  &c.,  removed  at  and  below  Freeman's 
Point,  and  between  there  and  Cherryfield  bridge,  making  altogether  a 
total  of  over  3,000  cnbic  yards  of  sanken  ledges  and  bowlders,  and  7,000 
cabic  yards  of  slabs,  edgings,  and  sawdust,  removed  from  the  channel 
of  the  river. 

la  addition  to  this  work,  a  large  wronght-iron  (9-inch)  spindle  with 
day-mark  has  been  placed  upon  Half  tide  Rock  at  Millbridge.  Two 
sparbttoys  have  also  been  placed  on  the  ledges  on  each  side  or'  the  nar- 
row channel  near  Small's  Point,  and  two  more  on  the  ledges  below  the 
falls.  This  completes  all  the  work  that  has  been  projected  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  river. 

By  this  work  the  navigation  of  this  river  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  its  safety  and  depth  of  channel ;  so  much  so  that  coasting- vessels  of 
light  draught,  with  center-boards,  have  of  late,  for  the  first  time,  been 
niaoing  to  and  from  the  wharves  at  Cherryfield,  taking  out  lumber  and 
other  products  of  the  country,  and  returning  with  coal  and  general  mer- 
chaodise,  without  transshipment,  as  formerly,  at  Millbridge. 

BalMceinTreaaiiry  of  United  states  July  1,1873 $3,000  00 

AnoQnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  sabject  to  his  check 1,763  89 

AmoQDt  expended  dnring  the  fiscal  year  euding  Jane  30, 1874 4,763  89 

(See  Appendix  Y  3.) 

i.  SuUivan  River  and  Sullivan  Falls,  Maine. — This  river  is  navigable 
from  its  month  up  to  Franklin,  a  distance  of  about  nine  and  a  half  miles. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  seriously  obstructed,  and  its  navigation  endangered 
by  Hatcher's  Bock  and  numerous  other  sunken  ledges  in  the  falls,  and 
by  the  stone  foundations  of  several  bridge-piers  one  mile  above  the  falls. 
For  the  improvement  of  this  river  and  the  falls  the  following  appropria- 
tions have  been  made : 

By  act  of  March  3, 1871 $10,000 

By  act  of  June  10,1872 25,000 

Total , 35,000 

Boring  the  i>ast  fiscal  year  the  work  on  Hatcher's  Rock  and  the  point 
^  ledge  near  it  in  the  fails  has  been  completed;  a  very  accurate  survey 
of  the  falls  has  been  made ;  and  a  contract  made  for  the  removal  of  three 
fievly  discovered  sunken  ledges.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  improvement  of  this  river  and  falls  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1874^  there- 
fore consists — 
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1.  In  the  removal  of  Hatcher's  Eock  and  the  point  of  ledge  near  it^ 
together  with  85  cubic  yards  of  suuken  ledge  in  the  falls,  to  a  depth  of 
7  feet  below  mean  low  water,  or  11 J  feet  at  mean  high  water. 

2.  The  removal  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  below  mean  low  water  of  three 
bridge-piers  above  the  falls,  affording  a  channel  for  that  depth  350  feet 
in  width. 

3.  Wroughtiron  spindles  with  day-marks  have  been  placed  upon  Half- 
tide  Kock  and  Low-water  Eock,  about  one  mile  below  Sullivan,  and  a 
spar-buoy  on  Crabtree  Ledge,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Two  spar- 
buoys  have  also  been  placed  to  mark  the  new  channel  opened  through, 
the  bridge-piers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work,  a  contract  has  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  all  the  remaining  dangerous  sunken  ledges  from  the  channel 
of  the  falls  to  a  depth  of  7  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

This  comprises  all  the  work  that  is  projected  for  the  improvement  of 
this  river  and  the  falls,  for  doing  which  the  available  funds  are  sufficient. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $16,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck,  (including  81^200  per- 
centage on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 1, 852  03 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 13, 921  30 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 3,930  73 

(See  Appendix  Y  4.) 

5.  Penobscot  River^  Maine. — The  navigation  of  this  river  is  much  ob- 
structed by  shoals  and  sunken  rocks,  between  Bangor  and  Crosby's 
Narrows,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  below.  The  shoals  below  Bangor 
are  chiefly  formed  of  slabs,  edgings,  and  sawdust  thrown  into  the 
river  from  the  mills  above ;  while  the  principal  shoal  in  the  harbor  of 
Bangor  is  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  bowldiers.  The  sunken  rocks 
are  all  in  the  harbor  of  Bangor,  and  are  known  as  Independence  Rock, 
Steamboat  Wh«tl*f  Ledge,  ledge  off  Dole's  planiug-mills  wharf,  Green's 
Pier  Ledge,  &c. 

The  work  projected  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  consists — 

1.  In  enlarging  and  straightening  its  channel  through  the  several 
bars  and  shoals,  so  as  to  have  a  width  of  not  less  than  200  feet  and  a 
depth  of  12  feet  below  the  plane  of  low  water  (or  25  feet  at  high  water) 
in  the  lowest  stages  of  the  river ;  and 

2.  In  breaking  up  and  removing  all  the  sunken  rocks  down  to  a  level 
of  the  general  bed  of  the  river,  so  as  to  have  not  less  tban  7  feet  of 
water  over  them  at  low  water  in  the  lowest  stages  of  the  river,  which 
will  give  about  9  feet  in  its  ordinary  summer  stage  j  except  from  Green's 
Pier  Ledge,  which  is  to  have  but  5  feet  over  it  at  mean  low  water. 

The  progress  made  in  this  work  up  to  July  1,  1874,  is  as  follows,  viz : 
broken  up  and  removed  from  Independence  Rock,  about  880  tons ;  from 
Steamboat  Wharf  Ledge,  about  1,000  tons;  from  Green's  Pier  (outer) 
Ledge,  about  115  tons;  and  Gulliver's  Rock  (containing  about  80  tons) 
-wholly  removed ;  altogether  about  1,000  cubic  yards  of  sunken  rocks, 
which  were  removed  prior  to  July  1, 1872.  On  the  26th  of  August^ 
1872,  a  contract  was  made  for  removing  the  remaining  portions  of  these 
ledges.  Under  this  contract  the  removal  of  Steamboat-wharf  Ledge 
was  completed  in  September,  1873,  to  the  depth  called  for ;  the  removal 
of  the  ledge  off  Dole's  planing-miU  wharf  and  of  Independence  Rock 
is  nearly  completed,  with  a  probability  that  both  will  be  completed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  season.  A  contract  was  also  made  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1873,  for  the  removal  of  the  remaining  ledge  at  Green's 
Pier.  Contracts  have  thus  been  made  for  removing  all  the  sunken 
lodged;  some  of  which  have  already  been  removed,  and  the  remainder 
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probably  will  be  before  the  close  of  the  present  season,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ledge  at  Green's  Pier,  on  which  some  progress  is  soon  to 
be  made  with  a  probability  of  its  completion  early  next  season.  Con- 
tracts have  also  been  made  for  the  removal,  to  the  extent  contemplated, 
of  all  the  shoals  composed  of  slabs,  edgings,  and  sawdust,  so  that  the 
only  work  that  now  remains  to  be  provided  for,  in  order  to  complete  all 
the  improvements  projected  for  this  river,  consists  in  the  excavation  of 
a  channel  through  the  gravel-bar  in  the  harbor  of  Bangor,  so  as  to  have 
a  depth  of  12  feet  of  water  in  the  lowest  stages  of  the  river.  The  ap- 
propriation of  Jnne  23, 1874,  will  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  this 
bar,  to  complete  which  $50,000  additional  will  be  required. 

The  officer  in  charge  again  states  that  the  throwing  of  sawdust  into 
this  river  is  still  continued  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  to  the  serious  det- 
riment of  its  navigation. 

In  view  of  this  and  that  several  other  navigable  rivers  in  his  district, 
now  being  improved  by  the  Government,  are  also  being  injured  and  ob- 
stracted  by  the  throwing  in  of  slabs,  edgings,  &c.|  by  the  building 
ot  piers  and  bridge-draws  in  improper  places  and  otherwise,  he  sug- 
gests the  passage  of  some  general  law  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  navigable  waters  for  the  improvement  of  which  Congress  has 
made  or  may  make  appropriations. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  Unitefl  states  July  1, 1873 |60,000  00 

Amoiintm  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 12,810  00 

Amouot  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  30,  1874 20, 000  00 

AmouDt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 795  08 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 81,814  99 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1876 50, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y  5.) 

6.  Camden  Harbor,  Maine, — The  work  for  the  improvement  of  this 
barber  consists  in  the  opening  of  a  channel  to  a  width  of  100  feet  and 
to  a  depth  of  7  feet  below  the  plane  of  mean  low  water  (or  IdJ  feet  at 
mean  high  water)  up  to  the  head  of  the  wharves  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  a  second  channel  to  a  width  of  60  feet  and  a  depth  of 
4  feet  at  mean  low  water  up  to  the  head  of  the  wharves  on  the  western 
side  of  the  harbor,  and  in  regulating  the  entrance  into  those  channels* 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  was  $33,000.  By  act  of  March  3, 1873, 
the  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  it,  which  was  applied  to  open- 
ing the  eastern  channel  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  7  feet  at  mean  low 
vater  for  a  width  of  not  less  than  50  feet. 

This  was  completed  in  October,  1873.  The  amount  appropriated  by- 
act  June  23,  1874,  will  be  applied  to  opening  the  western  channel  for  a 
width  of  60  feet  and  to  regulating  the  entrance  to  it  from  below. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 f9,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 948  63 

AmoiiDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 9, 948  63 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 13, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  T  6.) 

7.  Kennebec  River,  Maine. — All  the  projected  improvements  of  this 
nver  above  itichmond  were  completed  prior  to  June  30, 1873,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  that  date,  and  a 
safe  and  unobstructed  channel,  not  less  than  100  feet  in  width  and  10 
f«et  in  depth  at  mean  low  water,  (or  15J  feet  at  mean  high  water,)  in 
its  low  summer-stages,  completed  from  Richmond  up  to  Gardiner,  and 
thence  to  Augusta,  a  channel  100  feet  in  width  and  not  less  than  6  J  feet 
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in  depth  at  low  water,  (or  11  feet  at  high  water,}  ia  its  lowest  summer- 
stages.  The  work  that  remains  to  be  done  for  completing  all  the  pro- 
jected improvements  of  this  river  consists  in  the  removal  of  several 
dangerous  sunken  ledges  lying  in  its  channel  in  "  the  narrows''  below 
Eichmond.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  all  these,  with 
the  exception  of  Dry  Rock,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  removal  will  be 
completed  before  the  close  of  the  present  season.  Dry  Eock  contains, 
down  to  the  12-foot  plane  below  mean  low  water,  about  1,850  cubic 
yards,  the  removal  of  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  about  $40,500.  Of 
the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  there  will  be  available  for  removing 
Dry  Eock  the  sum  of  about  $14,500,  but  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
expend  any  portion  of  this  sum  npon  that  work  until  the  additional 
sum  required  for  its  completion  is  appropriated. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $14,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 1,482  80 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 12, 000  00 

Amount  expended  dnrine  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 495  05 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 17,987  75 

Amount  required  for  the  fiucal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 26, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  T  7.) 

8.  Portland  Earhor^  Maine.— On  the  Ist  of  July,  1873,  the  following 
work  had  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor,  viz : 

1.  The  capping  of  the  breakwater  extended  for  a  length  of  733.J  feet^ 
leaving  217  linear  feet  more  to  be  done ; 

2.  A  channel  dredged  through  the  Middle  Ground  Bar  to  a  width  of 
500  feet  and  to  a  depth  of  21  to  22  feet  at  mean  low  water,  or  31  feet 
at  ordinary  high  water ;  and 

3.  A  channel  dredged  through  the  ^'  Spit,''  opposite  the  Grand  Trunk 
wharves. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  the  following  additional 
work  has  been  done  under  the  several  contracts  previously  made  there- 
for, viz :  The  breakwater-extension,  completed  in  October,  1873,  for  a 
length  of  217  feet,  and  the  old  portion  of  the  breakwater  repaired 
throughout  the  granite  pier  at  the  outer  end  of  the  breakwater,  also 
completed  in  October,  1873 ;  24,938  cubic  yards  of  dredging  done  in 
Black  Bay,  by  which  a  channel  has  been  opened  up  to  the  "  Stone-shed 
wharves  ^  to  a  width  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  mean  low 
water ;  the  sunken  wreck  lying  in  the  main  ship-channel  off  F3rt  Scam- 
mel  broken  up  and  scattered  into  deep  water ;  and  49,609  cubic  yards 
of  dredging  done  below  Central  whaif,  in  the  inner  harbor,  in  front  of 
the  harbor  commissioners'  line.  All  the  work  projected  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  harbor  has  therefore  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
about  200,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging  in  front  of  the  harbor  commis- 
sioners' line  in  the  inner  harbor.  The  contract  of  May  10,  1873,  provides 
for  about  100,000  cubic  yards  of  this,  of  which  about  80,000  cubic  yards 
are  above  Central  wharf.  But,  for  reasons  stated  by  the  officer  in  charge, 
it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  continue  this  work  c^ove  that  wharf 
until  several  projecting  wharves  above  shall  have  been  shortened,  steps 
for  doing  which,  it  is  understood,  are  now  being  taken  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  As  soon  as  this  matter  is  accomplished,  dredging  opera- 
tions will  be  continued  above  Central  wharf  under  the  existing  contract, 
and  a  contract  will  be  made  for  additional  dredging  under  the  appro- 
priation of  June  23, 1874. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Julvl,  1S73 $80,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  (727.07  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 9, 439  19 
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Arnoont  appropriated  by  act  approvedJane  23, 1874 $20,000  OO 

AnLonnt  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  Id74 41, 113  20 

Amoant  avulable  July  1,1874 64,816  37 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 ■ 30, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y  8.) 

9.  RichmoiMPs  Island^  Maine. — The  impFovement  projected  for  this 

j^ce  consists  in  making  a  harbor  of  refuge  by  means  of  a  rabblestone 

breakwater,  to  connect  the  island  with  the  mainland.    The  length  of 

tbe  proposed  breakwater  is  about  2,000  feet,  with  an  average  thickness 

of  30  feet,  and  a  height  of  13  feet  above  me^n  low  water.    Under  the 

three  contracts  for  furnishing  the  stone  for  this  breakwater,  33,330  tons 

of  stone  were  delivered  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874, 

making  a  total  delivered  to  that  date  of  43,189  tons,  in  completion  of 

two  of  the  contracts,  and  leaving  about  4,000  tons  to  be  furnished  under 

the  other  contract.    This  contract  has,  since  that  date,  been  reported 

completed,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  work  is  exhausted.    About 

13,000  tons  of  additional  stone  will  be  required  for  completing  this 

work,  tbe  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $25,000.00. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |65,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check,  (including  (2,561.55 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4, 972  36 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 60, 708  49 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 8,568  53 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 25,090  00' 

(See  Appen<^x  Y  9.) 

10.  8(ux>  RiveTj  Maine. — The  stone  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river  has  been  completed  to  the  extent  at  present  contemplated,  and  all 
the  piers  in  the  river  have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired,  where  necessary. 
The  channel  has  also  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  several  sunken 
rocks  near  Little  Islands,  and  some  dredging  has  been  done  in  the  har- 
bor of  Saco  and  Biddeford.  These  are  all  the  improvements  that  have 
hitherto  been  projected  for  this  river. 

Balanee  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $5,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 896  20 

ABMunt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 896  20 

(See  Appendix  Y 10.) 

11.  Wells  Harhor\  Maine. — Tbe  improvement  projected  for  this  har- 
bor consisted  in  the  repairs  of  an  old  Government  pier  at  the  mouth  of 
Webbannet  River.  This  pier  was  built  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  and  deepening  the  channel  over  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  to  this  harbor.  It  was  made  of  crib-work,  ballasted  with 
8t<»ie,  and  was  about  250  yards  in  length.  By  act  of  June  10, 1872,  the 
Bum  of  $5,000.00  was  appropriated  for  this  work.  The  projected  repairs 
were  commenced  with  hired  labor  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1872, 
and  were  completed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1873,  and  in  September,  1873, 
they  were  entirely  finished. 

Amount  io  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $324  93 

AmoQut  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 324  93 

(See  Appendix  Y  11.) 

12.  Cocheco  River^  New  Hampshire. — This  river  has  a  good  navigable 
ehaanel,  with  6  feet  of  water  at  mean  low- water  (or  13^  feet  at  high-water)  in 
its  lowest  summer  stages,  from  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth  up  to  the  lower 
narrows,  distant  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  bridge  at  the  head  of 
navigation  in  Dover.  Previous  to  1871  its  navigation  at  and  above  the 
lower  narrows  was  much  obptructed  by  ledges,  bowlders,  and  shoals. 
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having  but  6  inclies  to  2  feet  of  wat^r  over  them  at  mean  low- water,  so 
that  freight  destined  for  Dover  by  water  had  to  be  transshipped  at  Ports- 
month  and  forwarded  in  scows  to  Dover.  The  average  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  at  the  lowei  narrows  is  6.8  feet.  The  improvement  projected 
for  this  river  consisted  in  widening  and  deepening  the  channel  through 
the  several  ledges  and  shoals,  so  as  to  have,  in  the  lowest  sammer-stage, 
a  depth  of  4  feet  at  low  water  (or  10|  feet  at  high-water)  for  a  width  of 
not  less  than  40  feet,  as  far  up  as  the  landing,  and  thence  up  to  the 
bridge  a  depth  of  2  feet  at  low  water  for  a  width  of  not  less  than  30 
feet. 

The  progress  made  in  this  work  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  consist-ed 
in  opening  a  channel  through  the  ledge  at  the  lower  narrows  to  a  width 
of  75  feet  and  a  depth  of  4  feet  at  mean  low- water,  and  in  the  removal 
of  all  sunken  rocks  from  the  channel  between  the  lower  and  upper  nar- 
rows. Since  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  a  channel  has  been  opened  for  a 
length  of  about  300  feet  through  the  ledge  at  the  upper  narrows  to  a 
depth  of  4  feet  and  a  width  of  40  feet  at  mean  low- water,  leaving  aboat 
130  lineal  feet  more  to  be  done  for  its  completion.  Under  the  appropria- 
tion of  June  23, 1874,  a  contract  has  been  made  for  this  work,  by  which 
it  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  completed  before  the  close  of  the  present 
season. 

To  complete  all  the  other  improvements  projected  for  this  river,  the 
estimates  for  wbich  are  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  will  require  the 
additional  sum  of  $65,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $17,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3, 563  82 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 20, 563  82 

Amount  available  Julv  1, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 65, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  T 12.) 

13.  Merrimac  River  and  Newburypart  Harbor j  Massachusetts. — ^AU  the 
work  projected  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  and  harbor  (including 
that  already  done)  consists  of  the  following,  viz : 

1.  The  removal  of  Korth  and  South  Gangeway  Rocks  in  Newbury- 
port  Harbor. 

2.  The  removal  of  the  rocks  known  as  The  Boilers,  near  the  custom- 
house wharf,  in  Newburyport  Harbor. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  Globe,  a  coal- vessel,  sunk 
near  Newburyport  light-house. 

4.  Work  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  between  Newbury- 
port  and  Haverhill. 

5.  Excavating  and  removing  obstructions  at  Hazeltine  Rapids  and  at 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  above  Haverhill,  Mass.,  so  as  to  have  a 
channel  60  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  in  the  lowest  stages  of  the  river. 

Dp  to  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  the  work  done  under  the  appropriations 
of  1870, 1871, 1872,  and  1873  was  as  follows,  viz: 

1.  The  main  (south)  Gangeway  Rock,  in  Newbury  port  Harbor,  was 
broken  up  and  removed  in  1870  to  a  depth  of  9^  feet  at  mean  low- water, 
and  a  commencement  was  made  upon  North  Gangeway  Rock. 

2.  The  wreck  of  the  schooner  Globe  removed  in  1870. 

3.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  cubic  yards  of  clay,  bowlders,  &c., 
excavated  and  removed  in  1870  from  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Falls, 
above  Haverhill,  Mass.;  2,100  cubic  yards  in  1871,  and  156  cubic  yards 
in  June,  1873,  making  a  total  of  2,731  cubic  yards,  by  which  the  work 
done  in  these  falls  had  been  about  half  completed. 
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4.  The  following  contracts  had  also  been  made  under  the  appropria- 
tions of  June  10, 1872,  and  March  3, 1873,  viz :  September  9, 1872,  for  4,400 
cable  yards  of  excavation  in  the  Lower  Falls  and  Hazeltiue  Rapids,  and 
May  30,  1873,  for  5,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  in  the  Upper  Falls. 
In  June,  1873,  150  cubic  yards  were  excavated  in  the  Lower  Falls,  as 
stated  above,  under  the  contract  of  September  9,  1872;  after  which 
work  was  commenced  (July  4)  at  the  Upper  Falls,  under  the  contract 
of  May  30, 1873.  This  work  was  continued  at  the  Upper  Falls  until^  the 
2l8t  of  October,  when,  owing  to  the  high  stage  of  the  river,  it  was  sus- 
pended until  the  25th  of  July,  1874.  The  dredging  up  to  the  21st  of 
October,  1873,  done  at  the  Upper  Falls  amounted  to  3,755  cubic  yards^ 
leaving  about  2,800  cubic  yards  yet  to  be  done  for  its  completion. 

Additional  amount  required  for  completing  the  work  projected  for  the 
improvement  of  this  river,  $41,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $45,000  00 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  sabject  to  his  check,  (including  $154.62  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 3,694  47 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 15, 665  50 

Amount  avaUable  July  1, 1874 39,471  09 

Amount  required  for  the  Ascal  year  ending  June  30, 1676 41, 000  00 

(See* Appendix  Y  13.) 

14.  Oloucester  Harbor^  Massachusetts. — Under  the  appropriation  of 
Jane  10, 1872,  the  removal  of  the  following  sunken  rocks  has  been  com- 
pleted, viz :  Clam  Rock,  Pinnacle  Eocks,  rocks  off  J.  Friend's  wharf, 
rock  off  Pew's  wharf,  and  Babson's  ledge,  to  the  extent  projected. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $9, 470  64 

Amoont  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 8, 783  80 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 686  84 

(See  Appendix  Y  14.) 

15.  Salem  Harbor^  Massachusetts. — ^The  work  projected  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  harbor  consists  of  the  excavation  of  a  channel  1,730 
feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  to  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  mean  low-water  or 
173  feet  at  mean  high-water,  from  deep  water  to  the  entrance  of  South 
River,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  sea-wall  and  breakwater  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  Long  Point,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
148,000. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1873,  31,496  cubic  yards  of 
dredging  was  done  by  contract,  whereby  the  channel  was  opened  to  the 
required  depth  of  8  feet  at  mean  low- water,  from  deep  water  to  the 
entrance  of  South  River,  for  an  average  width  of  160  feet. 

The  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  will  be  applied  to  the  completion 
of  this  channel. 

The  additional  amount  required  for  the  completion  of  the  projected 
improvementB,  as  estimate  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thorn  since  the  trans- 
mission of  the  estimates  from  this  office,  in  August  last,  is  $23,000. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1>^3 $8,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check,  (including  $815.54  per- 

ceDta|(e  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 3, 455  51 

Amoont  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 11, 455  51 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June^  30,  1876 23, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y  15.) 

16.  Boston  Hdrbi^j  Massachusetts. — ^The  several  works  projected  and 
in  progress  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  this  harbor  are  as 
follows,  viz : 
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1.  The  sea-wall  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  Point  Allerton* 

2.  The  sea-wall  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  G-reat  Breiv- 
9ter's  Island. 

3.  The  sea-walls  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  LovelPs  Island. 

4.  The  sea-wall  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  Gallop's  Island. 

5.  The  sea-wall  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  north  head 
of  Long  Island. 

6.  The  sea-walls  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  Deer  Island. 

7.  Straightening,  widening,  and  deepening  the  main  ship-channel  in 
the  Narrows. 

(a.)  At  the  west  end  of  Great  Brewster  Bar ;. 

[b.)  At  the  southeast  point  of  Lovell's  Island ;  and 

(0.)  At  the  sonthwest  point  of  Lovell's  Island. 

8.  Widening  and  deepening  the  chann^  through  the  Upper  Middle 
Bar. 

9.  Removal  of  Nash's  Rock. 

10.  Completing  the  removal  of  Kelly's  Rock. 

11.  Removal  of  a  sunken  ledge  situated  in  the  Narrows,  between 
George's  Island  and  Great  Brewster  Spit. 

12.  Removal  of  State  and  Palmyra  Rocks  on  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Lower  Middle. 

13.  Surveys  of  sunken  rocks. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progress  made  upon  these  several 
works,  and  their  condition,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,, 
viz: 

1.  Sea-wall  on  Point  Allerton, — ^This  wall  was  completed  by  contract, 
in  May,  1874,  the  work  done  since  July  1, 1873,  being  as  follows,  viz : 
132  linear  feet  of  granite  wall  built,  (including  facing,  concrete  founda- 
tion, backing,  and  coping  j)  596  cubic  yards  excavation  for  the  founda- 
tion ;  3,351  cubic  yards  of  earth  back-filling;  1,905  superficial  yards  of 
granite  paving ;  whereby  the  sea-wall  was  entirely  completed  to  its  pro- 
jected length  of  1,202  feet.  For  the  protection  of  the  concrete  founda- 
tion of  this  sea-wall  from  injury  by  the  storms  and  currents  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  1,005  linear  feet  of  stone  apron  was  laid  in  front  of  its  face^, 
and  eight  stone  jetties  built  at  the  angles  and  elsewhere,  where  most 
necessary. 

2.  Seawall  on  Great  Brewster's  Island. — This  work  was  completed  in 

1870.  It  is  in  good  condition,  and  does  not  require  repairs. 

3.  Sea-walls  on  LovelVs  lsl4ind. — ^There  are  two  sea-walls  on  this  island,, 
one  of  which  was  built  thirty  years  ago,  for  the  protection  of  the  north 
head,  and  the  other  in  1867-'68,  for  the  protection  of  the  southeast  bluff, 
for  a  length  of  about  800  feet.  During  the  past  year  all  the  projected 
apron-work  has  been  built,  and  all  the  necessary  repairs  made  on  these 
walls,  (they  were  completed  in  August,  1873,)  as  follows:  The  stone 
jetty  at  the  southern  end  of  the  north  head,  taken  down  and  relaid  In 
concrete,  and  a  stone  apron  built  for  the  protection  of  the  shore  south 
of  it,  for  a  length  of  620  feet  ]  also  a  stone  apron,  110  feet  in  length, 
built  for  protecting  the  shore  south  of  the  wall,  at  the  southeast  bluff. 

4.  Sea-wall  on  Oallop's  Island. — ^This  wall  was  completed  in  September, 

1871.  The  violent  storms  and  currents  to  which  it  is  exposed,  having 
laid  bare  its  concrete  foundation  in  places,  with  a  probability  of  still 
greater  injury  occurring,  it  was  decided  to  build  for  its  protection  and 
preservation  a  rubble-stone  apron,  with  jetties,  where  necessary.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  August,  1873,  and  completed  in  April,  1874. 
The  apron  extends  along  the  faces  of  this  wall  for  a  length  of  1,655  feet, 
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and  the  jetties,  eight  in  namber,  are  bailt  perpendicularly  thereto,  at 
and  near  the  most  exposed  angles. 

5.  Sea-fvall  on  north  head  of  Long  Islund, — ^Work  upon  this  wail  has 
been  continued  during  the  past  year  under  acontract  made  May  8, 1873, 
for  its  completion.  Since  the  1st  of  July,  1873, 380  linear  feet  of  granite 
wall  (including  facing,  coping,  concrete  foundation,  and  backing)  have 
been  buUt,  and  776  cubic  yards  of  excavation  for  the  foundation  have 
been  done,  whereby  the  granite  wall  proper  was  completed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  to  its  projected  length  of  2,080  feet ;  and  up  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  3,770 j  cubic  yards  of  earth  back-filling 
were  placed  behind  this  sea-wall,  and  3,038  superficial  yards  of  granite 
paving  laid  upon  the  back-filling,  leaving  to  be  done  for  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  sea-wall  550  cubic  yards  of  back-filling  and  353  superficial 
yards  of  granite  paving,  which  were  completed  in  July,  1874.  For  the 
protection  of  the  concrete  foundation  of  this  sea-wall  from  injury  by  the 
Btorms  and  currents  to  which  it  is  exposed,  975  linear  feet  of  stone  apron- 
work  and  10  stone  jetties  have  been  built  on  its  most  exposed  faces  and 
angles.  This  apron- work  was  commenced  in  April  and  completed  about 
the  Ist  of  August,  1874. 

8.  SeorwalU  on  Deer  Island. — ^The  three  sea- walls  on  this  island  were 
built  about  thirty -five  years  ago,  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  north,  middle,  and  south  heads.  These  walls  have  from  time  to  time 
been  repaired  and  in  part  built.  During  the  autumn  of  1873  the  lower 
courses  of  the  north-head  wall  were  repaired  in  numerous  places,  and 
the  granite  paving  in  rear  of  the  wall  laid  and  repaired  where  necessary. 

7.  Straightening^  widening^  and  deepening  the  main  ship-channel  in  the 
Sorrows. — ^This  improvement  consists  in  the  removal  of  portions  of 
Brewster's  Spit  and  Lovell's  Island,  so  as  to  obtain  a  depth  of  23  feet  at 
mean  low  water  for  a  width  of  600  feet.  Work  was  commenced  in  1867 
on  the  southwest  point  of  LovelPs  island,  but  for  want  of  funds  was  sus- 
pended in  1869.  A  re-survey  of  this  locality,  made  in  1872  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineer-officer  in  charge,  showed  that  the  channel  at 
the  southwest  point  of  Lovell's  Island  has  not  changed  to  any  consider- 
able extent  since  the  dredging  operations  were  suspended  in  1869 ;  that 
^e  flats  ofiT  the  southeast  point  of  Lovell's  Island  have  advanced  so 
mach  toward  the  main  channel  as  to  materially  impede  and  endanger 
navigation ;  also  that  the  extreme  westerly  end  of  Brewster's  Spit  has 
continued  to  extend  in  a  westerly  and  southwesterly  direction,  so  that 
the  present  18-foot  curve  is  168  feet  from  that  of  1860.  This  channel 
will  be  improved,  as  projected,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Brewster's 
Spit  and  at  the  southeast  point  of  Lovell's  Island,  with  the  appropriation 
ofJune23, 1874. 

8.  Widening  and  de^efiing  the  channel  at  the  Upper  Middle  Bar. — ^This 
work  consists  in  the  excavation  of  a  channel  600  feet  wide,  for  a  depth 
of  23  feet  below  the  plane  of  mean  low-water  and  for  an  average  length 
of  2,200  feet.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  the  work  then  done  amounted 
to  the  excavation  of  46,425  cubic  yards,  by  which  one  entire  "  cut"  and 
half  of  a  second  ^'  cut "  were  completed,  each  for  a  width  of  40  feet,  and 
to  the  required  depth.  Under  a  contract  made  March  6, 1874,  for  75,000 
cnbie  yards  of  dredging,  in  continuation  of  this  work,  8,476  cubic  yards 
of  dredging  was  done  up  to  the  30th  June,  1874,  whereby  the  channel 
was  enlarged  to  an  average  width  of  about  80  feet.  On  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  still  another  contract  was  made  for  about  50,000  cubic  yards  of 
^ging)  in  continuation  of  this  work,  under  the  appropriation  of  June 
^  1874,  to  be  completed  in  August,  1875.  On  the  completion  of  these 
contracts  about  110,000  cubic  yards  of  additional  dredging  will  be  re- 
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quired  for  completing  this  work,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including- 
contingencies,  is  $100,000.  The  great  importance  of  this  work  makes 
it  desirable  to  have  it  completed  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

9.  Removal  of  Nmh^s  Bock. — ^This  is  a  shoal  lying  in  the  entrance  to 
Boston  Harbor,  about  one-third  of  the  way  over  from  Brewster's  Spit  to 
Point  AUerton.  A  survey  made  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  engineer-officer  in  charge,  shows  that  this  shoal  has  an 
area  of  about  9  acres,  over  which  there  is  less  than  23  feet  of  water  at 
mean  low-water,  of  which  only  about  640  superficial  yards  have  a  depth 
of  less  than  21  feet  at  mean  low- water.  As  the  cost  of  increasing  the 
depth  over  this  shoal  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  at  mean  low-water  would  be 
greatly  disproiK)rtionate  to  the  benefit  that  would  arise  therefrom,  an 
estimate  is  submitted  for  a  depth  of  21  feet,  at  $5,000. 

10.  Completing  the  retnoval  of  Kelley^s  Bock. — This  rock  lies  in  the 
main  ship-channel,  distant  about  700  yards  in  a  direction  southeast  by 
south  from  Bug  Light  (at  the  Narrows)  and  in  the  line  of  Entrance-buoy 
No.  1  and  Bug  Light,  and  is  a  very  dangerous  obstruction  to  navigation. 
Its  removal  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  at  mean  low- water  was  commenced  in 
1869,  and  continued  with  intervals  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  but 
not  completed.  About  118  tons  of  stone  were  also  removed  from  it  in 
June  and  July,  1873,  leaving  about  80  cubic  yards  more  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  projected  depth  of  23  feet  over  it  This  work 
will  be  undertaken  at  once,  with  a  view  to  its  completion  at  an  early 
day,  with  the  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874. 

11.  Removal  (^sunken  ledge  in  the  N arrows j  between  Oeorge^s  Island  and 
^jhreat  Brewster^s  Spit — ^This  ledge  was  discovered  in  September,  1872,  in 
^  re-survey  of  the  Narrows,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer- 
•officer  in  charge.  It  lies  in  the  main  ship-channel,  distant  317  yards  in 
a  direction  west  by  south  from  Bug  Light,  and  has  but  19  feet  of  water 
-over  it  at  mean  low-water.  To  obtain  a  depth  of  23  feet  at  mean  low- 
water  requires  the  removal  of  about  16  cubic  yards  of  ledge,  for  which 
^a  contract  has  been  made. 

12.  Bemoval  of  State  atid  Palmyra  Bocks. — An  accurate  survey  was 
made  of  these  rocks  in  August,  September,  and  October,  1873,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  extent  and  location,  and  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
•of  such  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  By  this  survey  several  sunken 
ledges  and  bowlders  were  discovered  on  southern  spurs  of  the  Lower 
Middle,  of  the  position  and  character  of  which  but  little  had  previously 
been  known,  except  that  ocean-steamers  and  other  vessels  had  occasion- 
ally struck  upon  them.  The  removal  of  these  rocks  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  engineer-officer  in  charge,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  about 
•$1,500,  for  which  a  contract  has  been  made.  He  also  states  that  the  suit- 
able placing  of  buoys  Nos.  8  and  9  would  greatly  improve  the  navigation 
of  this  part  of  the  harbor. 

13.  Surveys  of  sunken  rocks. — During  the  past  year  examinations  have 
been  made  of  the  shoals  east  of  Great  and  Little  Faun,  in  Broad  Sound, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  certain  dangerous  rocks,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  been  reported,  and  surveys  have  been  made  in  the 
narrows  for  a  similar  purpose^  but  no  rocks  have  been  discovered  which 
require  further  attention. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 187.3 $151, 442  15 

Amoaiit  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check 4, 321  90 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 100, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1874 93, 041  46 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 151,710  70 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 120, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y 16.) 
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17.  Jhixbury  HarboTy  Massachmetts. — ^Th©  work  projected  for  the  im- 
provemeot  of  this  harbor  consisted  in  straightening  and  widening  south 
<^annel  at  Splitting-Knife  Bar,  and  the  spit  next  below,  so  as  to  obtain 
^  width  of  200  feet  for  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  mean  low-water.  Under  the 
^{^propriations  of  June  10, 1872,  and  March  3,  1873,  contracts  were  made 
^Or  the  required  dredging,  which  was  commenced  in  June,  1873,  and 
^mpleted  in  May,  1874,  so  that  no  further  appropriation  is  required  for 
tliis  work. 

BaUnoe in  Treaunry  of  Uoited  Statea  July  1, 1873 tll,976  00 

Affloant  io  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck,  (inclading  $258.52  per- 

eeutage  dae  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 6, 663  54 

Arnoont  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 18, 63i)  54 

"(See  Appendix  Y 17.) 

18.  PJymouth  Harbor ,  Massachusetts. — ^The  work  projected  for  the  im- ' 
provement  of  this  harbor  consists  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  bulk- 
heads, jetties,  and  groins  built  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  Long 
Beach,  which  serves  as  a  breakwater,  and  affords  to  the  harbor  inside  the 
only  shelter  it  has  from  easterly  storms.  These  bulkheads  and  jetties 
are  built  either  of  stone  or  else  of  crib- work  and  brush  ballasted  with 
Btooe,  and  the  groins  of  stone  and  of  brush,  and  sometimes  of  the  two 
combined. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  at  intervals  during,  the  past  year  with 
results  as  follows,  viz :  Built  twenty-three  groins  of  brush  and  stone,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  length  of  3,000  feet,  ten  groins  of  brush  aloue,  having 
an  aggregate  length  of  534  feet;  over  10,000  hills  of  beach-grass  planted, 
and  repairs  made  where  necessary  upon  the  bulkheads  and  jetties.  This 
work  will  be  continued  with  the  appropriation  of  June  23,  1874 

BaUnceinTreasury  of  United  Sfcatee  July  1,  1873 $3,  000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  aud  subject  to  his  check 1, 288  85 

Amoaot  appropriated  bj'  act  approved  June  23,  1874 5, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 3, 860  90 

Amountavailable  July  1,1874 5,427  92 

AmoQDt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun^O,  1876,  (as  revised  in  this 

Office) 28,000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y  18.) 

19.  Wellfleet  Harbor,  Massachmetts. — By  act  of  June  10, 1873,  the  sum  of 
15,000  was  appropriated  for  removing  the  sunken  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  this  harbor.  All  the  most  dangerous  rocks  have  been  removed,  in- 
cluding Channel  Bock,  Mayo's  Rock,  Bay  Rock,  Lobster  Rock,  and  Lump- 
fijjh  £tock,  the  removal  of  the  last  three  having  been  completed  in 
Jaly,  1873;  in  addition  to  which  other  sunken  rocks,  not  provided  for 
by  contract,  have  been  removed  by  hired  labor,  one  lying  about  70  feet 

I       from  Channel  Rock  and  nearer  the  mid-channel,  ^nd  others  near  Bay 
Bock,  altogether  containing  about  50  cubic  yards. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $4, 179  69 

I         Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 4, 179  69 

(See  Appendix  T  19.) 

20.  Provincetown  Harbor^  Massachusetts. — Under  the  several  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  this  har- 
bor the  following  work  had  been  done  on  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  viz : 

1.  Bulkheads  and  jetties  of  various  descripcions  built,  from  time  to 
time,  along  Beach  Point,  for  its  preservation  and  protection,  both  by 
the  CTnited  States  and  by  the  local  authorities. 

2.  A  dike  built  in  1868  aud  1869,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
MF08S  the  outlet  of  East  Harbor  Creek. 

3.  A  dike  built  in  1868  and  1869,  by  the  United  States,  across  E<ist 
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Harbor  Oreek,  at  the  Wading  Place,  near  High  Head,  about  two  miles 
above  the  outlet  of  the  creek. 

4.  Wooden  bulkheads  and  jetties,  built  at  different  times,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  beach  on  Long  Point. 

5.  A  stone  bulkhead  commenced  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  outer  end  of  Long  Point,  opposite  the  light-house  and  3-gun  bat- 
tery. 

6.  A  substantial  dike,  (272  feet  in  length,)  built  in  1871-^72,  across 
the  head  of  Lancey's  Harbor,  near  Abel  Hill. 

7.  Beach-grass  planted  on  Beach  Point,  Long  Point,  Abel  Hill,  Cove 
Section,  and  Oblique  Section,  and  at  the  last  two  places  brush  had  also 
been  laid  for  their  further  protection. 

S.  The  projected  extension  of  the  several  jetties  on  Beach  Point  and 
*State  Dike  nearly  completed ;  and, 

9.  Accurate  re-surveys  made  (in  1871, 1872,  and  1873)  of  Cove  Sec- 
tion, Oblique  Section,  Beach  Point,  and  Long  Point,  together  with  elab- 
orate soundings  and  current  observations  in  the  inner  harbor. 

Of  the  several  appropriations  made  for  the  improvement  of  this  har- 
bor there  was,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  an  unexpended  balance  of 
12,368.82,  which  has  been  applied  as  follows,  viz : 

1.  To  the  completion  of  all  the  jetties  on  Beach  Point  and  State  Dike 
to  the  extent  projected,  and  of  brush  and  stone  groins  connecting  the 
outer  ends  of  the  jetties. 

2.  To  the  repairs  of  the  bulkhead  and  jetties  on  Beach  Point  and  State 
Dike,  and  beach-grass  planted  where  most  necessary. 

3.  To  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the  outer  end  of  the  stone  bulk- 
head on  Long  Point ;  and, 

4.  To  building  at  Gove  Section  a  bulkhead  of  timber  and  brush,  bal- 
lasted with  stone,  190  feet  long,  rendered  necessary  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  beach  at  that  place,  from  the  fact  that  by  the 
extraordinary  gale  of  November  16,  1873,  the  crest  line  of  the  shore, 
for  an  extent  of  about  200  fee];,  had  been  carried  30  feet  inward  and 
lowered  about  3  feet,  so  as  to  have  a  height  of  only  about  10  feet  above 
the  plane  of  ordinary  high-water.  This  bulkhead  was  completed  about 
the  middle  of  January,  1874. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 13,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jnne  23, 1874 6, 000  00 

Amount  expended  daring  l^e  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 2, 2H3  14 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 6,103  48 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 5, 000  00 

(See  Appendix  Y  20.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SUBYETS  FOB  OfFBOYEMENTS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thorn  was  charged  with,  and  has  completed 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  foUowiDg  examinations  and  surveys 
provided  for  by  act  of  March  3, 1873: 

1.  ArooitooJe  River j  Maine^  for  improvement  of  the  channeL 

2.  Penobscot  River,  from  Oldtown  to  Medway  and  vicinity ^  Maine^ 

3.  Portsmouth  Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  for  a  breakwater  between  Ger- 
risWs  Island  and  Wood  Island. 

4.  Ipsuoich  Bay,  Massachtuetts,  at  HodgHn^s  Oove,  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  a  harbor  of  refuge  by  building  a  breakwater-ihere. 

The  several  reports  upon  these  surveys  were  transmitted  to  Congress 
at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  H.  K.,  No.  84. 
( See  Appendixes,  Y  21,  Y  22,  Y  23,  and  Y  24. 
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To  comply  with  a  resolation  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  De- 
cember 10,  1873,  Lieutenant-Golonel  Thorn  was  directed  to  make  an 
examination  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement.  His  report  thereon  was  also  transmitted  to  Congress, 
and  was  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  H.  E.,  No.  161. 

( See  Appendix  Y  25.) 

PACIFIC     COAST 
IMPROVEMENT  OP  RIVERS  IN  OREGON. 

Officer  in  charge  Maj.  N.  Michler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  since  October 
22, 1873,  previous  to  which  time  these  improvements  were  in  charge  of 
Hiy.  H.  M.  Bobert,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Improvement  of  Lotrer  WUlamette  Rivera  Oregon. — A  new  dredge 
was  completed  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
was  subsequently  employed  upon  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
at  Post-OfQce  Bar.  At  the  mouth  a  channel-way  was  reopened  for  a 
leDgth  1,800  feet  and  width  120  feet.  At  Post-Office  Bar  a  cut  was  made 
of  1,552  feet  in  length,  with  a  width  of  30  feet  and  depth  17  feet  At 
Percy's  Slough,  near  the  mouth,  a  dam  is  being  built  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  applied  to  keeping  the  channel  of 
the  Willamette  open.    A  survey  of  Willamette  Slough  will  be  made. 

2.  St.  Helenas  Bar^  Columbia  River ^  Oregon.— Surveys  of  the  bar  will 
be  continued,  and  the  channel  kept  open  by  dredging. 

3.  Mouth  of  the  Columbia  River^  Oregon. — ^The  survey  and  soundings 
at  the  "  Hog-back,''  between  Tongue  Point  and  Woody  Island,  were 
completed  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  new  channel  was  dredged 
or  scraped  out,  marked  by  an  iron  beacon  and  black  and  white  buoys. 
It  is  proposed  during  the  present  fiscal* year  to  continue  similar  opera- 
tions at  this  locality. 

BaUnce  in  Treaanry  of  United  States  Jaly  1,  1873 : 

Lower  Willamette $10,793  36 

Obrtnictions   : 9,206  64 

20,000  00 

Affloiiot  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jane  23,  1874 20,000  00 

Affloaot  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  Ending  Jane  30, 1874 14, 678  15 

Amoant  available  Jaly  f,  1874* 5,321  85 

Anumnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1876 20,000  00 

(See  Appendixes  Z  1  and  Z  4.) 

4.  Improvement  of  the  Willamette  River  above  Oregon  City^  Oregon. — The 
operations  consisted  in  the  removal  of  dangerous  snags  and  other  serious 
obstractions.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  snags  were  removed  during  the 
MasoD,  among  them  at  Luckamutte,  the  '^  Big  Pine,"  with  those  adjacent. 
In  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  removal  of  snags  during 
tile  present  fiscal  year,  the  construction  of  wing-dams  will  be  under- 
takeD  at  certain  points. 

BiUnce  in  Treaeary  of  United  States  Jaly  1,  1873 $1,500  00 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jane  23,  1874 7, 500  00 

Auoont  expeaded  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1874 1, 500  09 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876 25  000  00 

(See  Appendixes  Z  2  and  Z  4.) 

5.  Improvement  of  the  Upper  Columbia  River^  Oregon. — ^The  removal 
of  rock  in  John  Day,  DeviFs  Bend,  and  Umatilla  rapids  of  this  river 

*0f  the  amoant  available  Jaly  1, 1874,  mast  be  dedacted  $4,800  for  bailding  dam 
•CTosB  Percy's  Slough,  which  is  not  yet  completed. 
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has  been  coDtinned.  Bocks  were  removed  from  DeviPs  Bend  and  Uma- 
tilla rapids  daring  the  working  season  to  the  amount  of  465  cabic 
yards.  The  total  quantity  of  rock  removed  by  contract  is  1,425  cubic 
yards. 

The  work  proposed  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  the  widening  of  the 
channel  of  the  Upper  Umatilla  Hapids,  and  the  removal  of  rock  from 
Homly  Eapid,  Squally  Hook  Bapid,  Owyhee  Bapid,  and  Bock  Creek 
Bapid,  so  as  to  give  the  same  depth  of  water  as  that  already  obtained 
on  the  above-named  points. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |9, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check 19, 183  76 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30, 1874 28,0tS  11 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 9865 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 40, 000  00 

(See  Appendixes  Z  3  and  Z  4.) 

6.  Umpqua  River^  Oregon. — No  additional  work  was  done  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  this  river  during  the  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  balance  remaining  of  the  appropriation  of  March  3, 1871, 
$4,685.89. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  for  a  ^^Survey  or  ex- 
amination of  the  mouth  of  Coquille  River j  Oregon^^  and  upon  investiga- 
tion <5f  its  object,  instructions  were  given  to  Major  Michler  to  extend 
the  examination  so  as  to  embrace  the  general  question  of  a  navigable 
outlet  to  Coquille  River.  His  report  thereon  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session,  and  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  H.  B.,  No.  216. 

(See  Appendix  Z  5.)  • 

BREAETWATER    AT    WILMINGTON,   CALIFORNIA— REMOVAL    OF     RINOON 
ROOK  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  G.  H.  Mendell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  Lieut. 
0.  B.  Sears,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  his  immediate  orders. 

1.  Breakwater  at  Wilmington^  California, — At  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report  the  timber  construction  was  completed  and  about  two- thirds  of  the 
stone  line  was  finished.  The  stone  line  is  2,000  feet  long.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  the  past  year. 

The  double-piled  work,  which  is  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  which  stood 
in  5  feet  of  water,  was  filled  with  stone  to  the  height  of  .3  feet  above 
mean  low- water,  and  ballasted  on  both  sides  with  gravel  and  stone  to 
half  tide.  The  single  line  of  piled  work  was  ballasted  to  the  same  height 
for  a  distance  of  2,200  feet. 

Two  stone  jetties,  aggregating  980  feet  in  length  and  rising  from  2  to 
4  feet  above  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide,  were  built,  with  the  object  of 
directing  and  controlling  the  action  of  the  current.  They  had  the  effect 
to  increase  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar. 

•  A  number  of  short  jetties,  aggregating  700  feet  in  length,  were  built 
along  the  main  line,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  work  from 
undermining  and  to  favor  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  line. 
These  works,  as  mentioned,  consumed  25,778  tons  of  stones  and  gravel. 

A  careful  hydrographic  survey  of  the  lower  part  ot  the  estuary  was 
made  and  proposals  issued  for  excavating  a  channel.    No  bids  being 
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offered,  new  proposals,  to  dredge  by  the  cnbic  yard,  were  issued.    A 
favorable  bid  has  been  accepted  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  funds  on  hand  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
a  channel  200  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep  at  mean  low-water,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, to  build  some  training-walls  for  the  better  security  of  the  chan- 
nel when  excavated.  These  results  will  probably  be  attained  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  amount  asked  for  the  next  year  is  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  timber-work. 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |146,647  OT 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 71 ,  025  08' 

Amount  available  July  1,  li^4 74,621  99 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 30, 000  00  • 

(See  Appendix  A  A  1.) 

2.  Removal  of  Eincon  RocJc^  harbor  of  San  Francisco j  California, — A  con- 
tract was  made  in  Sept<»mber,  1873,  for  the  removal  of  this  rock  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-four  feet  at  mean  low-water,  before  June  1,  1874,  for 
$43,000,  but  an  extension  of  time  to  October  1,  1874,  has  been  granted. 

The  work  was  begun  in  October,  and  to  the  30th  June,  1,650  cubic 
yards  of  rock  were  removed,  leaving  3,150  cubic  yards  yet  to  be  re- 
moved. 

No  appropriation  is  asked  for  the  coming  year. 

BaUnce in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1,  1873 $48,500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  July  1, 1873 221  71 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1^4 8, 147  44 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 33,638  6d 

(See  Appendix  AA  2.) 

HABBOB  OF  SAN  BIEOO,   0AX.IFOBNIA. 

In  my  annual  report  of  October  19, 1872,  it  was  stated  that  Lieut.  OoL 
B.  8.  Alexander,  Corps  of  Engineers,  bad  called  the  attention  of  this 
office  to  the  prolMible  filling  up  of  the  upper  portions  of  this  harbor,  and 
that  he  had  accordingly  been  directed  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
eaase  and  extent  of  this  filling.  In  addition  to  iiacts  previoasly  pre- 
sented he  reports  the  effects  of  the  flood  in  San  Diego  Biver  daring 
tbe  past  winter,  with  suggestion^  as  to  the  proper  means  to  be  applied 
to  prevent  the  threatened  injury,  and  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
180,000  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  course  of  the  riyer  into  False 
Bay. 

(Bee  Appendix  A  A  3.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  SUBYEYS  FOB  IMPBOYEMENT. 

The  examination  at  Santa  Cruz^  California^  reqnired  by  the  act  of 
March  3, 1873,  was  assigned  to  Lieut.  Gol.  G.  S.  Stewart,  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers, whose  report  thereon  was  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session, 
and  printed  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  No.  84. 

(See  Appendix  A  A  4.) 

A  boaid  of  engineer  officers  was  constituted  in  March,  1873,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  examination  and  snrvey  and  the  plan  for  a  harbor 
at  San  Antonio  Creek,  San  Francisco  Bay,  as  directed  by  the  act  of 
March  3, 1873.  Its  report  thereon  was  transmitted  to  Congress  at  its 
bat  session,  £*nd  printed  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  174. 

(See Appendix  AA  5.) 
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mPROVEMBNT  AND  CARE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

Officer  in  charge,  Ool.  O.  E.  Babcock,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  condition  of  the  public  reservations  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  the  character  of  the  improvements  made  on  them  during  the  fiscal 
year  closed,  will  be  found  in  the  detailed  report  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  are  as  follows: 

For  improvement  and  care  of  the  public  bnildings  and  gronnds $344, 816  50 

:f  or  compensation  to  persons  employed  on  and  around  public  buildings  and 
.^;rounds 53,016  00 

$397,832  50 

(See  Appendix  B  B.) 

SURVEYS  AND    EXAMINATIONS  WITH    A  VIEW  TO    THE  IMPBOYEMENT 
OF  BIYEBS   AND  HABBOBS. 

For  examinations  and  sarveys  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  inci- 
dental repairs  at  harbors  for  which  there  is  no  special  appropriation,  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000  should  be  made. 

SUBVET  OF  NOBTHEBN  AND  NOBTHWESTEBN  LAKES. 

Officer  in  charge,  Maj.  C.  B.  Comstock,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  has 
under  his  immediate  orders  the  following  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers :  First  Lieats.  H.  M.  Adams,  D.  W.  Lockwood,  E.  Maguire,  C.  F. 
Powell,  and  Second  Lieat.  T.  K  Bailey ;  and  the  following  assistant 
engineers :  J.  E.  Mayer,  O.  B.  Wheeler,  A.  G.Lamson,  E.  8.  Wheeler,  G. 
Y.  Wisner,  A.  E.  Flint,  G.  A.  Marr,  H.  Custer,  and  F.  M.  Towar. 

Progress  of  the  work  during  the  year, — ^The  field- work  of  the  connection  of 
the  triangulations  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  topography,  in-shore  hydrography,  and  off-shore  hydrography 
of  Lake  Michigan  have  been  finished. 

Hie  Wisconsin  triangulation  has  been  completed  southwardly  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago.    The  Keweenaw  base  has  been  remeasured. 

The  survey  of  the  Detroit  Eiver  h^  been  completed  and  a  map  pub- 
lished of  its  lower  half. 

The  triangulation,  topography,  and  hydrography  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Eiver,  from  the  45th  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario,  have  been  completed. 

The  positions  of  several  points  in  the  interior  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin have  been  determined  in  aid  of  State  surveys. 

The  survey  of  Lake  Ontario  has  been  begun ;  much  of  the  field-work 
has  been  reduced. 

Charts  'So.  1,  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  Sandusky  Harbor,  of  Chicago, 
and  of  month  of  Detroit  River,  have  been  completed. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  present  fiscal  year  to  complete  the  triangula- 
tion at  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  continue  the  determination  of  points 
in  the  interior  of  Michigan,  to  continue  the  survey  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  to 
commence  the  triangulation  connecting  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie. 

The  need  that  the  survey  of  th&  Lakes  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
is  best  shown  by  the  number  of  charts  required  by  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes,  now  five  or  six  thousand  a  year,  and  by  the  constant  inquiry  and 
pressure  for  charts  not  yet  completed,  or  for  which  not  even  the  surveys 
have,  as  yet,  been  made. 

It  is  judged  that  the  single  survey  made  last  year  of  the  mouth  of  De- 
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troit  Eiver  and  of  a  part  of  Lake  Erie  will  save  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
to  commeroe  this  year. 

Amonnt  expended  daring  fiscal  year  187^-4 $175, 000 

Amount  available  for  fiscal  year  1874-5 175,000 

Amoaut  required  for  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes  for  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1876 : 
For  continuation  of  surveys  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  det'Crmination  of 
points  in  Michigan  in  aid  of  State  survey,  extension  of  triangulation  south 
nom  Chicago,  and  miscellaneous 219,000 

Estimate  of  funds  far  continuance  of  the  survey  of  the  northern  and  north- 
western lakes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

ConUmuinoe  of  survey  of  Lake  Ontario  and  reduction  of  the  work. 

TriaDgnlation,  six  parties (30,000 

Topography,  four  parties 52,000 

Hydrography,  two  steamer  parties 30,000 

Swvey  of  Lake  Erie^  and  reductionof  ihe  work, 

Triangulation,  four  parties $20,000 

Topography,  two  parties 26,000 

Hydrography,  one  steamer-party 15,000 

Smep  of  Lake  Mithigan, — ^Reduction  of  previous  work,  determination  of  points 
in  interior  of  Bfichigan  in  aid  of  State  survey,  and  extension  of  triangulation 

•onthfrom  Chicago 25,000 

iSfKMaueoue, — Water-level  and  meteorological  observations  and  reductions 
|5,000 ;  trans^rtation  of  parties,  quarters  and  fuel  for  officers  |6,000 ;  office- 
rent,  fuel,  stationery  and  instruments  $5,000 ;  completion  of  unfinished  work  • 
15,000 21,000 

Total 219,000 

(See  Appendix  00.) 

MELITART  MAPS. 

The  sarvey  of  the  battle-fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  by 
M^.  (George  L.  Gillespie,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Lientenant-GiBneral 
Sheridan,  which  was  mentioned  in  my  la^t  annnal  report  as  in  progress, 
waB  completed  in  October,  1873,  and  arrangements  have  been  entered 
into  for  printing  the  maps.  On  the  completion  of  the  field-work  the 
oflBce  of  the  survey  was  transferred  from  Winchester,  Virginia,  to  the 
beadqoarters  of  the  Lieutenant-Greneral. 

(See  Appendix  D  D.) 

The  map  of  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  iu  charge  of  Maj.  G.  K. 
Warren,  has  been  completed  in  regard  to  the  engraving  of  its  topogra- 
phy, and  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Bachelder 
to  prepare  sets  of  three  maps,  each  to  be  in  three  sheets,  showing  the 
positions  of  both  armies  on  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  July  1,  2, 
and  3, 

lathis  office: 

Of  the  Atlanta  campaign  maps,  which  are  being  recompiled  in  this 
office,  one  sheet  is  nearly  completed,  and  on  two  sheets  considerable 
progress  has  been  made. 

4  map  of  the  battle-field  of  Franklin  has  been  published.  A  new  ad- 
dition of  General  Sherman's  campaign  has  been  printed  and  will  form 
one  of  a  series  of  campaign  maps  similar  to  those  of  the  operations  of 
tbe  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  James.  A  map  of  the  battle-field  of 
^*bickamaaga  (in  two  sheets)  is  in  preparation  for  publication.  The 
^^ads  shown  on  the  map  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  west 
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of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  were  corrected  to  June,  1873,  and  an  edition  has 
since  been  published.  The  military  map  of  the  United  States  has  been 
revised  and  a  new  edition  has  been  printed.  This  map  shows  the  bonDd- 
aries  of  the  military  departments  and  all  of  the  military  posts  in  the 
United  States. 

The  final  chart  No.  3,  of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  chart  of  the  harbor  of 
Sandusky,  are  now  being  engraved. 

A  chart  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  Strawberry  Island  to  St. 
Eegis,  a  chart  of  Lake  St.  Dlair,  and  a  lake-survey  map  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  will  be  engraved  as  soon  as  a  preliminary  edition  has  been 
photo-lithographed.  Sheet  No.  2  of  Nebraska,  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment of  the  Platte,  and  a  campaign  map  of  that  department,  in  four 
sheets,  embracing  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  derived  from 
surveys  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Engineers,  have  been  published 

GEOIiOaiCAL  EXPLORATION  OF   THE  FORTIETH  PABAIXBL. 

Mr.  Clarence  King,  United  States  civil  eugineer,  in  charge. 

The  only  field-work  undertaken  during  the  past  year  was  a  geological 
reconnoissance  over  parts  of  Western  Nevada  and  adjacent  California, 
made  especially  to  study  certain  developments  of  the  Achsean  forma- 
tions and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  bearing  on  the  classification 
of  mining  districts.  The  reconnoissance  was  made  by  the'  geologist  in 
charge  unaccompanied,  and  extended  ^om  September  2, 1873,  to  De- 
cember 13,  1873. 

The  party  has  been  in  ofBice  during  the  entire  year,  preparing  the  re- 
port and  accompanying  illustrations.  The  series  of  topographical  maps 
have  been  completed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  The  pre- 
liminary work  for  the  reports,  consisting  of  chemical,  paleontoiogica^atad 
microscopical  research,  have  been  carried  on  with  success. 

Analyses  sufQcient  to  determine  many  important  chemical  questions 
have  been  made,  referring  chiefly  to  waters,  alkaline  and  saline  deposits, 
and  those  of  ores  and  rocks  are  now  progressing.  Microscopical  research 
has  been  and  is  now  being  pursued  with  the  promise  of  systematically 
identifying  American  rocks  with  known  European  types,  a  labor  now 
attempted  for  the  first  time.  The  paleontology,  already  delayed  by  Pro- 
fessor Meeks'  ill  health,  is  now  nearing  completion,  under  Hall  and 
Whitfield,  of  Albany.  Illustrations  for  the  two  geological  volumes  are 
progressing.  It  is  confidently  expected  by  the  officer  in  charge  that  the 
labors  of  this  exploration  party'  will  be  brought  to  a  close  within  a  year 
from  this  time. 

(See  Appendix  EE.) 

aEOGRAPHICAX,  EXPLORATIONS  AND  SURVEYS  WEST  OF  THE  ONE 
HUNDREDTH  MERIDIAN  IN  CALIFORNIA,  NEVADA,  UTAH,  ARIZONA, 
COLORADO,  NEW  MEXICO,  WYOMING,  AND  MONTANA. 

Officer  in  charge.  First  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, having  under  his  orders  First  Lieuts.  R.  L.  Hoxie,  W.  L.  Mar- 
shall, S.  E.  Tillman,  and  P.  M.  Price,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Second  Lieut. 
A.  H.  Russell,  Third  United  States  Cavalry,  and,  during  portion  of  the 
field-season,  Lieuts.  H.  R.  Brinkerhoff  and  L.  H.  Walker,  Fifteenth 
United  States  Infantry,  as  escort  officers.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  J.T. 
Rothrock,  H.  C.  Yarrow,  and  C.  G.  Newberry,  United  States  Army,  who, 
in  addition  to  their  professional  duties,  were  engaged  in  botanical,  or- 
nithological, and  natural-history  labors. 
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Active  field-operations  were  in  progress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  expedition  having  departed 
from  their  rendezvons  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  moving  south  into  Arizona,  connecting  with 
work  of  former  years,  covering  during  the  season,  an  area  of  about 
75,000  square  miles,  and  disbanding  at  the  close  of  the  field-season  in 
November  and  December. 

Following  the  disbanding  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  to  pre- 
pare the  matured  results  returned  to  Washington,  where  they  were  en- 
gaged dnringthe  winter  months,  and  where  a  small  force  of  draughts- 
men and  computers  are  continuously  engaged  in  elaborating  the  material 
gathered  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  topographical  work  proper  the  survey  combines  the 
establishment  of  numerous  points  astronomically ;  (an  important  feature 
in  relation  to  many  public  and  private  interests  ;)  observations  in  mete- 
orology and  hypsometry ;  investigations  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
natural  history;  and  the  gathering  of  many  other  tacts  upon  subjects 
bearing  upon  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  regions  traversed.  A 
mass  of  useful  information  and  results  is  thus  constantly  being  accumu- 
lated and  made  available  to  the  Government  and  the  public. 

By  experience  and  improvements  in  methods  and  instruments,  the 
valae  of  the  results  is  annually  enhanced  and  the  cost  of  the  work  am- 
ply repaid. 

Final  resalts  in  the  astronomical  and  other  branches  of  the  work  have 
appeared,  and  additional  will  be  ready  for  the  press  and  engravers 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year. . 

The  expedition  for  the  present  field-season  is  well  organized  and 
equipped,  and  the  officer  in  charge  is  sanguine  of  most  satisfactory  re- 
salts. The  field  of  operations  lies  in  southern  and  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, northern  and  northwestern  New  Mexico,  and  northwestern  Art- 
iona.  Several  primary  astronomical  stations  will  be  determined  in 
addition  to  astronomical  observations  in  the  field,  and  the  astronomical 
observatory  at  Ogden,  Utah^  will  be  well  advanced  toward  completion. 

Lieatenant  Wheeler  submits  estimates  — 

For  coQtinning  tbe  exploration 195,000 

For  engraying  and  printiDK  the  plates  and  atlas-sheeto  accompanyinff  the  re- 
ports of  the  geographical  explorations  and  surveys  west  of  the  100th  meri- 
dian     25,000 

flis  annual  report  and  estimates  are  appended. 

(See  Appendix  FF  1  and  FF  2.) 

Lieatenant  Wheeler  has  also  submitted  a  report  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope, 
paleontologist,  from  his  camp,  on  Oalinas  Creek,  in  the  Bio  Grande 
iMisin,  inclading  a  description  of  new  species  of  vertebrate  fossils,  and 
of  an  extensive  series  of  deposits  of  the  £ocene  age,  indicating  the 
existence,  in  earlier  geological  time,  of  an  extensive  lake  of  fresh  water 
in  that  part  of  New  Mexico. 

The  collections  made  and  to  be  made  by  this  special  party  are  likely 
to  prove  of  nnusnal  interest. 

(See  Appendix  FF  3.) 

BECONNOISSANOES  AND  EXPLORATIONS. 

Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  on  duty  during  the  last 
year  at  most  of  the  headquarters  of  the  military  divisions  and  depart- 
ments, where  they  have  been  charged  with  the  preparation  of  detailed 
maps  and  sketches,  required  by  the  generals  commanding,  and  with  the 
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collection  of  the  topographical  information  required  in  the  compilation 
of  the  maps  engraved  and  distributed  by  the  Engineer  Department 

The  following  officers  have  been  thus  serving :  Maj.  O.  M.  Poe,  aid-de- 
camp with  the  rank  of  colonel,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  ^  M%j. 
J.  W.  Barlow,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Division  of  the  Missouri ;  Gapt. 
G.  J.  Lydecker,  until  the  16th  of  March,  1874,  and  Lieut.  J.  G.  D.  Knight 
since  that  date  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific ;  Gapt 
W.  A.  Jones,  at  the  headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte  j  Gapt 
Wm.  Ludlow,  at  headquarters  Department  of  Dakota;  Gapt.  A.  H. 
Holgate,  at  headquarters  Department  of  Texas  j  and  Lieut.  £.  H.  Bnff- 
ner  at  headquarters  Department  of  the  Missoun. 

Maj.  J.  W.  BarloWp  on  duty  with  the  LieutenantGeneral  of  the  Army, 
commanding  the  Mihtary  Division  of  tke  Missouri,  was  employed  in  the 
compilation  of  the  results  of  labors  of  the  engineer  officers  on  duty  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  departments  of  the  division. 

Astronomical  observations  formed  an  important  part  of  these  surveys, 
and  they  served  to  correct  the  positions  of  several  points.  Maps  of  all 
the  reservations  of  the  division  and  plats  of  the  posts,  about  60  in  num- 
ber, have  been  made,  of  a  uniform  size,  to  accompany  printed  outline 
descriptions  of  these  reservations  and  posts. 

The  longitude  of  Bismarck  on  the  Missouri,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Korthem  Pacific  Eailroad,  was  determined  by  telegraph ;  the  latitudes 
of  Bismarck,  and  Fargo,  an  important  town  in  the  northwest,  were 
also  determined. 

(See  Appendix  G  G.) 

Gapt.  W.  A.  Jones,  on  duty  at  headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte^ 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  engaged  in  a  reconnoissanoe 
of  the  country  lying  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  Snake, 
Green,  Wind,  Big  Horn,  Gray  Bull,  Glark's  Fork,  and  Stinking  Water 
rivers,  an  extremely  mountainous  area  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  which  bad  previously  been  to  a  great 
degree  unexplored. 

The  outlines  and  character  of  a  remarkable  range  of  mountains,  the 
Sierra  Shoshone,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Big  Horn,  were  ascertained.  This  range,  which  was  previously  almost 
unknown,  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  Gaptain  Jones,  who  found 
there  were  four  passes  through  it,  two  of  which  were  discovered  by 
him.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  results  of  this  expedition  was 
the  discovery  of  a  new  wagon-route  leading  from  the  southeast  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  Montana.  Gaptain  Jones's  report  was  transmitted 
to  Gongress  June  16, 1874,  and  printed  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  285,  43d 
Gong.,  1st  sess. 

(See  Appendix  H  H.) 

Lieut.  E.  H.  Euffher,  on  duty  with  the  commanding  general  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  has  been  engaged  in  the  organization  of  the  means 
*of  collecting  and  arranging  the  information  derived  from  the  various 
scouting  parties  which  have  been  in  the  field  during  the  last  year.  He 
reports  that  a  gratitying  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  number 
and  chara<5ter  of  the  journals  and  sketches  which  have  been  received 
from  the  officers  and  men  ;  the  total  number  of  miles  covered  by  their 
journals  during  the  last  year  having  been  22,903  against  9,085  in  the 
year  preceding.  Surveys  of  the  military  and  Indian  reservations  at  Fort 
Tulerosa,  New  Mexico,  have  been  commenced :  a  survey  of  Pike's  Peak, 
for  the  signal-service  5  a  resurvey  of  the  military  reservation  at  Fort 
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Leavenworth,  and  a  sarvey  of  a  direct  wagon-route  from  Fort  Garland, 
Colorado  Territory,  to  Fort  Wingate,  l^ew  Mexico,  have  been  made.  In 
my  last  annual  report  I  made  mention  of  a  military  recounoissance  of 
the  country  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  Southwestern 
Colorado,  which  had  been  commenced  in  May,  1873,  by  Lieutenant  Ruft- 
Der,  under  the  orders  ol  the  general  commanding  the  department.  The 
party  successfully  accomplished  its  purpose,  and  also  examined  Gunni- 
son's or  Grand  Biver,  and  the  Arkansas  and  their  approaches.  Azimuth 
and  stadia  lines  were  run  over  an  aggregate  length  of  about  1,500  miles, 
crossing  five  high  mountain-passes,  with  great  success. 

Lieutenant  Buffner's  valuable  report  under  the  title  ^^Reconnoisscmce 
of  the  Uie  Country ^^  and  the  accompanying  map  were  transmitted  to 
Congress  March  17,  1874,  and  printed  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  193,  43d 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 

A  manuscript  volume,  exhibiting  the  roads  and  scouts  in  New 
Mexico,  which  were  reported  in  1873,  and  numerous  other  results 
of  the  industry  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, which  have  been  received  at  this  office  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  year,  evince  the  zeal  for  geographical  and  topographical  work 
which  has  been  inspired  in  the  department  by  its  commanding  general 
aod  Lieutenant  Buffner. 

Lieutenant  Ruffner  was  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  completion  of  the 
military  road  from  Santa  F6  to  Taos,  New  Mexico,  which  was  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  by  act  of  Congress  approved  3d  March, 
1873.  He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  Lieut.  C.  O.  Morrison,  Sixth 
Cavalry,  and  the  road  was  fully  completed  during  the  last  season, 
except  for  a  short  distance,  for  which  the  funds  were  not  sufficient. 
The  location  of  the  road  is  in  the  cafion  of  the  Bio  Grande,  between 
the  villages  of  La  Joya  and  Cienigilla,  being  the  same  as  proposed  by 
Capt.  J.  N.  Macomb,  of  the  Engineers,  in  1859. 

(See  Appendix  1 1.) 

Capt  G.  J.  Lydecker,  to  March  16, 1874,  and  Lieut.  J.  G.  D.  Knight, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  were  on  duty  with  the  general  com- 
manding the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific. 

Daring  the  year  the  following  maps  were  commenced  and  completed^ 
viz :  Military  map  of  the  Territory  of  Washington ;  outline  map  of  the 
Department  of  California,  showing  lines  of  transportation  between  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  department }  outline  map  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Pacific;  map  of  Idaho,  and  revised  map  of  Oregon.  Map  of  Ari- 
zona has  been  commenced  and  is  well  under  way. 

Capt.  Wm.  Ludlow  at  the  headquarters  Department  of  Dakota,  was 
employed  during  the  year  in  the  examination  of  the  reports  of  journeys 
in  the  department,  and  in  plotting  the  trails,  when  any  information 
could  be  obtained  from  the  itineraries  of  the  officers,  but  most  of  the 
journals  proved  less  valuable  than  could  have  been  desired. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  instruments  for  the  posts  so  that  the  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  work  can  be  done  by  intelligent  enlisted 
men  suitably  instructed  and  especially  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  department  commander.  Captain 
Ludlow  accompanied  the  expedition,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Gol.  G.  A. 
Custer,  into  the  Black  Hills,  during  the  last  summer.  His  detailed  re- 
V^tj  and  the  reports  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him, 
^11  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Captain  Ludlow  reports  that  this  interesting  and  hitherto  unknown 
^gion  is  admirably  adapted  for  settlement,  that  it  abounds  in  timber, 
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grass,  flowing  streams,  and  springs ;  that  the  valleys  are  of  gentle  slope, 
the  soil  is  of  wonderful  fertility,  and  that  the  climate  is  entirely  diflfer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  plains,  it  being  much  cooler  in  summer  and  there 
being  evidences  of  being  more  moderate  in  winter. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Hills,  Professor  Winchell's 
report  gives  full  information.  No  coal  wa^  found,  but  extensive  beds  of 
iron,  gypsum,  and  building-stone  exist.  Traces  of  plumbago  were  found 
and  specimens  of  gold  in  the  soil  near  Harvey's  Peak,  as  well  as  in 
quartz  in  bed  and  bowlder,  were  visible  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  timber  is  mainly  red  pine  and  spruce  of  large  size,  while  hard- 
woods, oak,  ash,  and  elm,  were  found  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Game, 
including  bear,  elk,  and  deer,  (the  latter  of  two  kinds,)  was  found,  and 
on  the  prairies  antelope  was  found  in  large  numbers. 

(See  Appendix  K  K.) 

ESTIMATES  OP  AMOUNTS  REQUIRED  FOR  MILITARY  AND  OBOGRAPHIOAL 
SURVEYS,  EXPLORATIONS,  AND  RECONNOISSANOES. 

For  reconnoissances  and  surveys  for  sea-coast  defenses  and  in  the 
military  divisions  and  departments,  $60,000  will  be  required;  and  for 

feographical  surveys  of  Territories  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
96,000  will  be  required. 

For  engraving  and  printing  the  plates  and  atlas-sheets  a<;companying 
the  reports  of  the  geographical  surveys  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian,  $25,000  will  be  required. 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  IRRIGATION  OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN,  TULARE,  AND 
SACRAMENTO  VALLEYS  OP  CALIFC»RNIA. 

This  commission,  organized  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  com- 
posed of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  and  Major  Mendell,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  Professor  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  has  com- 
pleted its  labors  and  made  a  report,  which  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
and  printed  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  290,  43d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

After  a  careful  preliminary  survey  and  a  full  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject as  treated  in  reports  on  the  irrigating  works  of  foreign  countries, 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  commission  are  that  there  are  large 
bodies  of  land  in  the  great  valleys  of  California,  particularly  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Tulare  Valleys,  which  require  irrigation ;  and  that,  while 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  the  purpose  on  the  east  side  of  those 
valleys,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  on  the  west  side ;  that,  while  the  cost 
of  a  compreJiensive  system  of  irrigating-canals  would  be  very  great,  the 
productions  and  the  value  of  the  irrigable  lands,  which  embrace  vast 
tracts  of  soil  composed  of  the  most  fertile  elements,  would  be  increased 
many  times ;  that  experience  in  other  countries  shows  that  the  exten- 
sive works  required  by  a  general  plan  of  irrigation  must  be  built  either 
by  the  Govern  meni  or  by  an  association  of  capital;  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  franchise  granted  by  the  Government  should,  after  a  term  of  years, 
lapse  in  favor  of  owners  of  the  irrigated  lands,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
State  should  establish  a  system  of  inspection  by  which  a  proper  con- 
struction should  be  assured ;  it  should  fix  the  water-rates,  appoint  or 
control  the  persons  who  administer  the  water  and  collect  the  amounts 
paid  by  consumers,  and  it  should  see  that  the  water-rights  of  the  miners 
do  not  conflict  with  the  irrigation  of  the  plains,  particularly  in  regard 
to  returning  the  water  used  by  them  above  the  points  at  which  the 
canals  are  fed. 
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The  commission  suggest  that  extensive  irrigating-works  cannot  prob- 
ably be  built  at  the  present  time  without  aid  from  the  General  or  State 
Oovernment. 

Before  any  scheme  is  begun,  a  careful  instrumental  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  country  to  be  irrigated,  which  survey  should  embrace  the 
aonrces  of  water-supply  and  the  points  at  which  the  canals  should  be 
fed;  the  gauging  of  the  flow  of  the-  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  defin- 
ing of  the  boundaries  of  the  natural  districts  of  irrigation  into  which 
the  country  is  divided. 

The  relation  of  the  General  Government  to  such  a  survey  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  fact  that  it  still  owns  many  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  valleys  under  consideration  which  are  capable 
of  irrigation,  but  which  are  of  no  value  now,  and  upon  the  national 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the 
whole  of  the  irrigable  areas  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

There  is  so  little  practical  knowledge  in  this  country,  either  on  the 
part  of  engineers  or  of  farmers,  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation,  that  it  is 
very  desirable  to  procure  from  foreign  countries  all  information  relating 
to  modern  systems  in  those  Countries,  and  to  disseminate  this  informa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

OFFICE   OF   THE    CHIEF  OF   ENGINEERS. 

In  the  labors  of  the  Office  I  was  assisted  on  the  30th  of  June  by  the 
following  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  divisions: 

First  and  second  divisions. — Fortifications^  hattaliorij  and  engifieer 
dc^y.t,  landSj  armaments^  personnel^  cfec,  Maj.  T.  L.  Casey. 

Thied  division. — River  and  harbor  improvements^  &c.,  Maj.  J.  G. 
Parke. 

FoiTETH  AND  FIFTH  DIVISIONS. — Property  accounts^  estimates,  funds, 
t^rvetf  of  the  lakes,  explorations,  maps,  instruments,  i&c.,  Lieut.  Gol.  J.  G. 
Foeter  until  June  1,  1874 ;  from  and  after  that  date,  Maj.  G.  H.  Elliot. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.   A.   HUMPHBEYS, 

Brig.  Oen.,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Commanding  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  Wm.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MAJOR  F.  U.  FARQUHAR,  CORPS  OF  EN- 
GINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1874. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Alinn,y  July  25, 1874. 
Gexbbax.  :   I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  reports 
of  operations  at  the  several  works  under  my  charge  daring  the  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1874. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  U.  Fabquhar, 


Brig.  Gren.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


Major  of  Engineers. 


A  I. 


dredging  out  the  bay  of  superior  from  the  natural  entrance 
TO  the  i>ocks  of  superior  and  du  luth,  and  preserving  both 

ENTRANCES   FROM  THE  LAKE  THERETO. 

In  this  bay  and  the  entrances  thereto  there  are  two  localities  at  which 
the  United  States  have  been  doing  work,  viz : 

l8t-  In  the  vicinity  of  Du  Luth,  at  northwest  end  of  bay, 

2d.  At  the  natural  entry,  and  iu  the  vicinity  of  Superior  City,  at 
southeast  end  of  the  bay. 

I.  For  the  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  Du  Luth  the  following 
specific  appropriations  have  been  made : 

By  act  approved  March  3, 1871 $60,000 

By  aet  approved  Jane  10, 1872 50,000 

110,000 

This  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  extending  for  750  feet  a  break- 
water, commenced  by  the  railroad  company  to  make  an  outer  harbor, 
and  repairing  the  inner  143  feet  of  the  same  after  the  storms  of  !N'ovem- 
her,  1872. 
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Under  the  act  approved  March  3, 1873,  the  followiDg  work  was  done, 
viz: 

The  piers  on  each  side  of  the  canal  have  been  rebuilt  and  the  reve^ 
ments  repaired.  An  opening  was  made  through  the  dike  and  cribs 
placed  to  protect  the  same ;  and  some  dredging  was  done  in  the  inner 
harbor,  near  the  head  of  the  canal,  at  the  following  cost: 

Rebuilding  and  repairing  piers $23, 114  34 

Dredging  in  inner  harbor 3,325  61 

Opening  through  dike 5,245  25 

Contingencies,  &c 364  00 

32,049  20 

In  addition  there  will  be  about  $4,000  more  expended  from  the  appro- 
priation in  continuing  the  dredging  in  the  inner  harbor. 

The  condition  of  the  harbor  of  Du  Luth  is  such  that  it  gives  no 
anchorage  for  vessels,  owing  to  its  shallowness,  save  in  thd  dredged 
channels.  The  dike  is  almost  entirely  gone  for  from  3  to  10  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  revetment  to  the  canal,  which  was  built  by  the  city 
of  Du  Luth,  will  need  some  repairs  on  account  of  damage  done  by 
vessels. 

The  amount  ($10,000)  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874,  for 
this  harbor  will  be  expended  in  dredging  on  north  side  of  channel,  from 
canal  to  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  docks,  thus  allowing  vessels  to  turn 
around  in  the  harbor,  and  in  the  slight  repairs  to  the  piers.  To  give  the 
proper  anchorage,  and  to  make  this  harbor  one  of  refuge,  considerable 
dredging  will  have  to  be  done.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the 
areas  to  be  dredged. 

That  marked  A  will  be  three-fourths  dredged  with  existing  appropria- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  material  to  be  removed  is,  as  shown  by  the 
survey  of  the  Bay  of  Superior  for  a  space  included  by  the  dock-lines 
and  a  line  parallel  to  and  2,000  feet  trom  the  north  dock-line,  1,078,957 
cubic  yards,  (measured  in  scows,)  the  removal  of  which  will  cost 
$269,739.25.  There  will  be  dredged  with  funds  now  available  52,000 
cubic  yards. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  dredging  be  done  gradually,  and  that 
$100,000  be  asked  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
canal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

11.  For  the  improvement  at  the  natural  entrance  to  the  Bay  of 
Superior,  the  following  specific  appropriations  have  been  made,  viz : 

Bv  act  approved  March  2, 1867 $63,000  00 

Allotted  from  act  approved  AprillO,  1869 45,000  00 

By  act  approved  Jaly  11,1870 40,000  00 

By  act  approved  March  3,  1871 60,000  00 

By  act  approved  June  liO,  1872 50,000  00 

Total  specifically  appropriated 258,000  00 

From  the  act  approved  March  3, 1873,  there  has  been  and  will  be  ex- 
pended on  the  natural  entry  $63,950.80,  of  which  amount  there  was 
spent  on  pier- construction  and  dredging  between  the  piers  (all  that  was 
contemplated  in  the  original  plan)  $41,322.64,  making  the  total  amount 
expended  at  the  natural  entry  $299,322.64,  and  in  dredging  from  the 
natural  entry  to  the  docks  of  Superior  City,  $22,628.16.  For  the  above 
sum  f $299,322.64)  the  following  work  has  been  done :  The  wide  open- 
ing of  the  outlet  was  closed  by  a  rock-embankment  on  Minnesota  Point. 
A  pier  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  outlet  has  been  finished  to  a  length 
of  2,856  feetj  and  on  the  Wisconsin  side  2,656  feet  more  than  completing 
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the  original  plan  of  improvement,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  $309,716 
for  building  4,300  feet  of  piers  and  doing  the  necessary  dredging.  There 
is  now  an  excellent  channel  of  12  feet  in  depth  across  the  bar  and  in 
the  entry.  The  only  work  necessary  in  the  future  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  channel  across  the  bar  and  the  repairs  of  the  piers.  I  would 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  be  asked  for  for  the  above 
work.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  deterioration  of  the  channel-way  due 
to  the  opening  of  the  Du  Luth  Canal,  but  if  an  unusually  dry  season 
occurs,  accompanied  by  any  great  amount  of  northeast  winds,  a  bar  may 
form,  and  it  would  be  well  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency.  The 
opening  through  the  dike  made  last  June  has  not  benefited  navigation 
(torn  Saperior  City  to  Du  Luth,  as  a  bar  has  formed  on  the  Du  Luth  side 
on  which  there  is  only  a  depth  of  about  3  feet  of  water,  while  in  the 
opening  itself  there  is  a  depth  of  31  feet.  At  the  time  of  making  the 
cut  through  the  dike  there  was  only  10  feet,  showing  that  a  current  of 
considerable  force  passes  through  it.  Now  the  small  steamer  has  to 
pass  through  the  deep  opening  at  the  west  end  of  the  dike,  thus  length- 
ening the  distance  sailed  between  Du  Luth  and  Superior  City. 

1  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  dike  should  be  rebunj^^piTen^WBat^ 
remains  of  it  is  carried  away.    I  have  no  doubt  thattJrewater  of  the 
St.  Louis  Biver  will  be  for  the  greater  part  di\E0rtSa  toward  the  Du 
Loth  Canal,  to  the  detriment  of  the  natural  entrance. 

My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  dike,  as  given  in  my  last  an- 
Doal  report,  was  $55,000;  but  since  then  the  ice  has  carried  away  a  deal 
of  t;he  old  structure,  and  but  very  little  of  it  remains  that  can  at  all  be 
utilized  in  making  a  new  one. 

A  dike  made  of  gravel,  12  feet  wide  at  top,  with  side  slopes  of  2  hori- 
zontal to  1  vertical,  riprapped  along  zone  of  wave  action,  would  cost 
not  more  than  $87,199,  and  might  cost  less  if  any  part  of  the  old  dike 
can  be  used.  If  this  is  to  be  built,  the  appropriation  should  be  made 
specifically  for  it,  and  it  should  be  made  in  one  lump. 

The  opening  made  last  year  could  still  be  left  in  the  new  dike,  and 
should  it  prove  necessary  to  close  it  at  some  future  time,  it  could  be  fit- 
ted with  flood-gates. 

ArrivaU  and  departures  of  vesseU  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1873. 


VeaMls. 

Arriralii, 

Bepartares. 

Value  of 
importa. 

Value  of 
duUes. 

Bemarks. 

No.  j  Tonnage.  Crews. 

No.   Tonnage.  Crewa. 

SWinem 

^OKveMels.. 

228 
51 

130,503 
20,380 

5,117 
412 

229  •    129,954 
52        20,766 

5,121 
411 

124,358  75 

•5,090  49 

Value   of   bonded 

gooda,  $307,630. 
Dutiofl  of  bondAd 

gooda,  $131,176.94. 

Financial  statement. 

^'«nce  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jaly  1, 1873 , 879.636  00 

AHMKint  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 1 .51, 7i5  75 

^B»unt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  la74 10, 000  00 

^laotrnt  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 120, 112  08 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 21,239  67 

(  For  Du  Luth . .  100, 000  00 

^oniit  reqnired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876^  For  nat'l  entry  10, 000  00 

(  For  dike 87,199  00 
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Abstract  of  proposals  for  fumUhing^  delivering^  and  leveling  stone  at  the  naturaUentr^  pierSf 
Superior  City,  Wis.,  opened  June  20, 1874. 


Names. 


Residence. 


Price 
per  aird. 


C.  Fletcher  and  H  C.  Henry 

William  Willard  and  James  Mercer. 
Ludwig  Hegardt  and  Nils  Hall 

D.  Schutto  and  W.  L.  McLellan  .... 

A.  M.  Barnnm 

Henry  W.  Wheeler 


Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Ontonagon,  Mich. 
Da  Lutn,  Minn... 
Du  Lath,  Minn... 
Da  Luth,  Minn... 
Oueota,  Minn 


5  15 
5  70 
5  74 
609 
5  40 


A  2. 

ONTONAGON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

Tliere  being  no  funds  available  for  this  harbor,  do  work  was  done  dar- 
ing the  year. 

With  the  amonnt.  appropriated  by  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation 
bill,  approved  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  repair  the  inner  end  of  the 
west  pier  and  prolong  it  inward  430  feet,  and  some  repairs  and  planking 
on  the  east  pier. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  1867,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  completinfi; 
the  improvement,  consisting  of  two  piers,  each  aboat  2,500  feet  long,  and 

dredging  between  them,  was $363,770  00 

In  1867  there  was  appropriated |97,600  00 

In  1870  there  was  appropriated 10,000  00 

Total  appropriated 107,600  00 

Leaving  still  to  be  appropriated 256,170  00 

The  total  amount  already  appropriated  has  been  expended,  except 
$82.41,  and  the  following  is  the  work  accomplished: 

East  pier  extended 1,350  feet 

West  pier  extended 224  feet. 

West  pier  rebuilt 270  feet. 

445  piles  removed  from  cliannel. 

To  finish  the  improvement  as  planned  will  necessitate  a  further  pier-exten- 

sion  of3,425  1eet,  which  would  cost *^'IJI  nn 

The  repairs  necessary  now  will  cost 23,000  00 

'  261,7lf08 


It  will  be  seen  that  the. original  plans  for  improvement  can  be  coui- 
pleted  within  the  estimated  cost,  but  unless  the  work  of  pier-exteusioii 
can  be  pushed  faster  than  the  advance  of  the  bar,  the  cost  of  making  a 
permanently  good  harbor  will  be  much  in  excess  of  the  above  estiniiite. 

I  would,  therefore,  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  that 
$150,000  be  appropriated  in  one  sum,  so  that  the  piers  may  be  pusheil 
out  beyond  the  crest  of  the  present  bar. 

Therehasbeen  no  appropriation  for  this  harbor  since  1870,  and  the  nevr 
piers  have  suffered  from  storms,  as  they  were  not  finished. 

The  advantages  of  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  this  point  has  so  often  been 
dwelt  upon  in  previous  reports,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  thein. 

It  Is  in  the  collection-district  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  there  is  a  light-house  near  the 
harbor. 
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ArrivdlB  and  departures  of  vessels  during  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1873. 


Veeaels 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Steamers 

9 
2 

5,033 
100 

174 

8 

8 
2 

4,948 
100 

169 

Sailing-TesselB ..--. ... 

8 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  July  1,1873 |82  41 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  J  nne  23,  1874 23, 000  00 

Amount  avaUable  July  1, 1874 23,082  41 

AmoQut  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 150, 000  00 


A3- 
EAGLE  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

No  work  bas  been  done  at  this  harbor  daring  the  year.  Plans  for 
machinery  to  excavate  the  rock  have  been  drawn,  and  are  all  ready  for 
the  machinist,  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  is  made  to  continue  the  work. 

The  history  of  this  work  is  as  follows : 

In  October,  1866,  an  estimate  was  submitted  for  improving  this  harbor  amount - 
mgto- 

For  breakwater  15  feet  wide |45, 172  86 

For  excavating  1,803  cubic  yards  of  rock 146,016  00 

191, 188  86 
Tkere  was  appropriated  by  river  and  harbor  bill  approved  March  2, 1867. . .     65, 000  OO 

After  a  careful  survey,  made  on  the  ice  during  the  winter  ot  '67  and 
'68,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  above  estimate  of  amount  of  rock  to  be  re- 
moved was  too  small ;  that,  for  a  channel  130  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  excavate  3,372.22  cubic  yards,  which  made  the 
amoant  necessary  for  completing  this  work  $261,293.76. 

Under  this  estimate  the  breakwater  was  to  be  20  feet  wide  instead  of 
15  feet. 

From  experience  gained  since  then  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to 
increase  the  width  of  the  breakwater  to  30  feet.  Under  contracts  made 
iii  1867  and  '69  some  470  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  removed,  but  for 
some  reasons  the  contractors  failed  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  their  con- 
tracts, and  the  contracts  were  annulled. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  cost  to  complete  this  work: 

**«  exravatiDg  2,843  cubic  yards  of  rock,  at  $50 $142, 150  00 

for  bailding  breakwater  30  feet  wide 68,368  77 

210,518  77 
^percent 21,051  87 

231, 570  64 
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Estimate  made  after  rcBarvey  in  1868. $261,293  76 

Appropriation  in  1867 65,000  00 

196,293  76 

Present  estimate $231,570  64 

Amount  on  hand , 23,208  28 

Amount  to  be  appropriated..- '. 208,362  26 


Difference  between  estimates  of  cost 12,068  50 


Difference  in  cost  of  breakwater  20  feet  wide  and  30  feet  wide 21, 332  93 

MakiDg  the  present  estimate  a  trifle  less,  considering  the  difference  of 
cost  of  breakwater,  than  the  one  in  annual  report  of  1868. 

If  this  work  of  improvement  is  to  be  pushed  to  completion,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  $150,000  should  be  appropriated  in  one  lump,  as  from  it 
the  plant  to  do  the  whole  work  must  be  bought. 

The  work  of  rock  excavation  should  be  done  by  machinery,  to  be 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  hired  labor. 

£a  "le  Harbor  is  in  the  collection-district  of  Marquette,  Michigan.  The  nearest  light 
is  at  Copper  Harbor. 

At  present  there  is  not  mnch  commerce  at  this  place,  bat  there  would  be  much  more 
if  the  condition  of  the  harbor  was  better. 

ArrivaU  and  departures  of  vessels  during  (he  year  ending  December  31, 1873. 


Vessels 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Steamers .--- 

20 

1 

9,730 
254 

346 

8 

20 

1 

9,730 
254 

346 

Sailing-vessels 

8 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $13,761  11 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 11,047  57 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 1, 600  40 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 23,208  28 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 150, 000  00 


APPENDIX  B. 

ANNUAL  KBPORT  OF   MAJOR  D.  O.  HOUSTON,  CORPS   OF 
ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 

1874. 

United  States  ENamEEB  Office, 

Chicago^  III,^  September  8, 1874. 
General:  I  have  the  hoDor  to  transmit  herewith  annual  report  for 
the  works  in  my  charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874. 
I'am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  Houston, 
Major  of  Engineers^  U.  JS.  A, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineersj  U.  IS.  A. 
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B  I. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MARQUETTE  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

The  oi)orations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W  .  H.  Hearding,  in  immediate  charge  of  this  harbor: 

From  the  records  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Ciiyler,  Corps  of  Engineore,  I  find  that  dnring  the 
past  year  the  whole  of  the  crib-work  which  forms  the  breakwater  for  this  harbor  has 
been  covered  with  a  deckinj(  of  3-inch  plank,  spiked  to  the  cribs,  as  far  as  crib  No.  37, 
which  is  the  third  crib  from  the  outer  or  southern  extremity  of  the  structure.  That 
the  requisite  quantity  of  stone  ballast  has  been  placed  in  to  refill  the  sections  of  the 
pier  from  which  stone  had  been  swept  by  the  sea,  previous  to  the  cribs  beine  covered 
and  secured  with  plank;  and  that  superstructure  has  been  built  and  completed  over 
cnb«  Nos.  :Q,  34,  35,  36,  and  37  since  the  dat>e  of  the  last  annual  report ;  and  that  crib 
No.  39,  which  wa«  reported  at  that  time  as  beiu^^  built,  has  been  sunk  in  place  at  the 
present  extremity  of  the  breakwater.  Also  that  about  180  cords  of  stone  have  been 
placed  as  a  riprap  on  the  east  side  of  the  breakwater  as  a  protection  to  the  work. 

The  recent  appropriation  by  Congress  of  |15,000  will  be  applied  to  the  construction 
of  one  crib  of  50  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  width,  which  will  complete  the  breakwa- 
ter as  originally  proposed,  and  to  building  the  necessary  superstructure  over  cribs  Nos. 
38  and  39. 

From  experience  obtained  when  formerly  in  immediate  charge  of  this  work  I  am  in- 
daoed  to  state  respectfully  that  no  efforts  or  expense  should  be  spared  in  its  protection 
by  placing  stone  of  the  largest  obtainable  size  to  the  seaward  of  the  structure,  and 
having  in  view  its  stability  beyond  a  question.  I  respectfullv  recommend  that  an  e£fort 
be  made  to  obtain  a  further  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose,  in  addition  to 
the  snm  of  $5,000  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  superstructure  over  the  crib 
which  it  i.s  proposed  to  build  and  sink  this  season,  making  together  the  snm  of  $25,000 
for  the  completion  and  protection  of  this  work. 

The  iron  interests  generally  have  sufiered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  stagnation 
in  trade,  cansed  by  the  panic  which  occurred  last  year ;  but  in  proportion  as  confidence 
18  restored  the  demand  for  iron  will  be  increased,  and  this  great  market  of  supply  will 
more  largely  than  ever  contribute  in  quantity  to  the  demands  of  the  country  for  this 

indispensable  article. 

This  seasou  it  is  proposed  to  place  ooe  more  crib  in  extension  of  the 
breakwater,  and  to  build  the  superstructure  over'  the  two  cribs  sunk  in 
1873.  This  will  make  the  total  length  of  the  breakwater  2,010  feet, 
which  is  10  feet  longer  than  the  original  design.  It  will  be  necessary 
next  sea.soD  to  complete  the  superstructure  over  the  crib  to  be  placed 
this  season,  to  make  a  substantial  pier-head  to  protect  the  breakwater 
from  collisions,  and  to  thoroughly  riprap  the  exterior  of  the  work. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  this  work  was  $385,129.58,  and  there 
has  been  expended  up  to  date  $276,730,  leaving  an  excess  of  $108,399.58. 

It  is  probable  that  the  increasing  trade  of  this  port  will  demand  en- 
larged harbor  facilities.  The  great  depth  of  water  (over  30  feet  in  pro- 
longation of  the  breal. '.rater)  is  an  objection  to  its  further  extension, 
though  this  plan  would  probably  produce  the  best  results. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  build  another  breakwater,  commencing  at 
a  point  300  or  600  feet  southwest  of  the  end  of  the  present  breakwater, 
and  extending  southward  parallel  to  the  shore. 

This  vork,  being  in  less  depth  of  water,  would  cost  much  less  than 
the  extension  of  the  present  work. 

No  estimate  is  submitted  for  this  work,  but  it  is  suggested  here  in  case 
the  demands  of  commerce  should  call  for  it. 

The  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  and  sailing-ves- 
sels during  the  past  year  are  as  follows : 

Arrirals:  Of  steamers,  7o5 ;  of  sail- vessels,  673. 
Dppartares  :  of  steamers,  755 ;  of  sail-vessels,  673. 

The  tonnage-capacity  of  these  vessels  was 738, 265  tons. 

The  quantity  of  iron-ore  exported  was 552, 295  t-ons. 

Of  pig-iron  ex])orted • 26, 584  tons. 

The  dntv  C4jllected  on  imports,  tonnage-tax,  marine-hospital  tax,  steam- 
U)at8,*&c.,  was $15,060  25 
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Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $15,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck,  (including  ;^'i,373.83 

percentage  dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 24, 802  07 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 15, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 39, 192  87 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 15,609  20 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 25, 000  00 


B    2. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MENOMONEE  HARBOR.  MICHIGAN  AND  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hoarding,  in  immediate  charge : 

The  length  of  the  extension  which  was  built  to  the  south  pier  of  this  harbor  daring 
1873,  was  720.1  feet.  The  length  of  the  extension  which  was  added  to  the  north  pier 
was  351.9  feet.   Each  of  these  piers  is  14  feet  in  width. 

The  work  is  of  a  substantial  character,  and  was  done  by  Mr.  Abner  Kirby,  under  his 
contract  of  date  May  26, 1^?73.  With  the  exception  of  three  sections  at  the  extremity 
of  the  south  pier,  together  forming  a  length  of  96  feet,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  filled 
with  edgings  ballasted  with  stone. 

The  filling  in  the  north  pier,  for  a  length  of  256  feet,  has  settled  to  a  depth  of  4^  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  superstructure,  and  will  require  refilling.    The  slab  pier  built  in 

1872,  and  of  which  the  above  is  an  extension,  should  also  be  ballasted  with  50  cords  of 
stone  to  insure  its  stability.  A  plot  of  the  soundings  recently  taken  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Bradley,  shows  that  a  depth  of  13.1  feet  of  water  exists  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
north  piei',  and  4.6  feet  at  the  outer  end  of  the  south  pier.  At  a  distance  of  165  feet  to 
the  eastward,  on  the  alignment  of  the  south  pier,  the  water  is  sbovru  as  being  13  feet 
in  depth. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  date  June  23, 1874,  the  sum  of  $25,000  'was  a]»propriat«d  for  the 
continuation  of  the  improvement  of  this  harbor.  During  the  present  season,  ^10,000  of 
this  amount  will  be  applied  to  deepening  the  channel  by  dredging.  A  contract  wjw 
entered  into  by  the  Menomonee  Dredging  Asbociation  on  the  26th  day  of  the  present 
month,  to  remove  40,000  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the  channel  at  the  rate  of  '-i5 
cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  rest  of  the  appropriation  will  be  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  piei*s,  and  fur- 
nishing the  requisite  quantity  of  stone  ballast  for  perfecting  tho  woik  done  in  1&72  »i»d 

1873.  The  amount  available  after  the  refilling  of  stone  is  completed,  will  construct  12*i 
feet  in  length,  for  the  extension  of  the  north  pier  ;  and  in  ctnuil  length  for  the  extea- 
sion  of  the  south  pier,  making  a  total  length  of  256  feet  of  tiuished  work. 

A  summary  of  the  work  proposed  to  be  done  under  the  available  appropriation  is  as 
foUowB,  viz : 

For  70  cords  of  stone  ballast  to  refiU  the  vacancies  cause;!  by  subsidence  ot 

material  in  north  pier,  at  $10 $700  00 

For  50  cords  of  stone  to  secure  slab  pier,  at  $10 500  00 

For  completing  three  outer  sections  of  south  pier •. 2, 000  00 

For  removing  40,000  cubic  yards  of  material  from  channel,  at  25  centij 10, 000  00 

For  constructing  4  sections,  32'  by  18',  extension  of  north  pier,  at  $1,182.73.  4, 730  92 

For  constructing  4  sections  32'  by  14',  extension  of  south  pier,  at  $1,045.50.  4, 182  00 

22. 112  92 
Leaving  for  expense  of  superintendence,  &c 2, 887  08 

Amount  of  appropriation 25, 000  00 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  piers  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  of  water,  and  provide  a  channel 
of  BQch  width  and  depth  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the  place 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  should  be  made  to  be  expended  during  the  season  of  1§75.    ' 

A  great  improvement  to  this  harbor  would  probably  be  effected  by  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  point  which  projects  into  the  channel  from  the  north  side,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  outer  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  by  filling  up  the 
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angle  formed  by  the  slab  pier-work  of  1872,  and  the  original  dock  of  K.  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  and  sailiDt;- vessels  during  the 
year  are  as  follows  : 

jlrn«i/*.~Of  steamers,  210;  of  sailing-vessels,  468. 

IVparf lire*.— Of  steamers,  209;  of  sailing-vessels,  468. 

Of  exports  there  have  been  as  follows:  Lumber,  122,008,529  feet,  (B.  M. ;)  lath, 
'2,154,400:  pickets,  604,953;  posts,  72.:381 ;  general  merchandise,  88  tons;  pig-iron, 
3,000 tons;  fish,  11,500  packages. 

/rnpor/*.— Hay,  3,000  tons;  oats,  88,500  bushels;  corn,  26,400  bushels;  malt,  1,000 
bashels ;  bran,  4,000  bushels ;  potatoes,  5,500  bushels ;  general  merchandise,  1,310  tons ; 
bricLi,  100,000 ;  salt,  4,000  barrels  ;  coal.  700  tons ;  quarry-stone,  300  cords ;  mess  pork, 
^),?^00  barrels ;  mess  beef,  1,200  barrels ;  dried  beef,  505  barrels ;  smoked  hams,  1,075 
barrels ;  sirup,  500  barrels ;  whisky,  230  barrels ;  beer,  250  barrels ;  onions,  600  bar- 
rels: flour,  17.500  barrels;  corn-meal,  1,450  barrels;  oatmeal,  150  barrels;  cmokers, 
4,.t00  barrels ;  dried  apples,  2,300  barrels  ;  green  apples,  4,500  barrels  ;  beans,  2,500  bar- 
rels ;  peas,  500  barrels  ;  lime,  3,000  barrels ;  sugar,  4,500  barrels ;  plaster  Paris,  100  bar- 
rels ;  cement,  200  barrels. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  improv^eineut  of  this  harbor  was  not  fixed 
until  after  the  first  appropriatiou  of  $25,000  in  1871  was  made.  Con- 
sequently do  original  estimate  was  made.  It  is  estimated  that  thetotid 
cost  of  the  plan  now  being  carried  out,  i.  e.,  extending  the  piers  to  a 
depth  of  16  feet  in  the  bay  and  dredging  out  a  channel  14  feet  deep 
from  the  mouth  up  to  a  point  in  the  river  now  crossed  by  the  ferry,  is 
$212,000.    There  has  been  appropriated  up  to  date,  $100,000. 

Financial  statement. 

Bilance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $25,000  UU 

Amoant  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $1,254.84  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 11,350  01 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 25,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 34, 837  69 

Amoant  available  July  1, 1874 26,512  32 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 50, 000  00 


B3. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  GREEN  BAY  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hearding,  in  immexiiate  charge : 

Bj  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1873,  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  the  ini- 
prarement  of  th£  harbor,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Albert  Conro  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  on  the  :i0th  of  May,  1873,  for  widening  and  deepening  the  channel,  coin- 
neDcing  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  first  and  second  reaches  outside  of  the  mouth  of 
Fox  River. 

The  shape  of  this  section,  which  was  improved  by  dredging,  was  triangular,  the  ver- 
tex of  the  triangle  being  situated  at  the  angle  made  by  the  reaches  as  above  statedv 
cbfe  base  of  the  figure  extending  from  the  elbow  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  a  dis- 
taoee  of  150  feet  to  the  westward  of  the  original  channel  bank.  * 

The  lengths  of  the  legs  of  this  isosceles  triangle  wore  each  2,350  feet.  The  average 
depth  of  excavation  was  6|  feet. 

Besides  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  about  5,000  cubic  yards  of  material  were 
removed  from  the  channel  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  and  adjoining  this  improved 
*«tion.  The  total  quantity  of  material  excavated  and  removed  was  49,833  cubic 
yards.  Piles  were  driven  to  mark  the  alignment  of  the  channel  and  for  establishing 
the  datum  for  governing  the  depth  to  which  excavation  was  made. 

The  recent  appropriation  made  by  Congress  of  $10,000  will  be  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  by  dredging  and  in  repairs  to  the  revetment  of  the  east  pier  across 
Qnmy  Island. 
By  yonr  orders  a  survey  of  the  channel  was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
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and  the  beginning  of  March  last  from  the  month  of  Fox  River  to  a  point  2,862  feet  to 
the  northward  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  revetment  across  Grassy  Island.  The 
method  adopted  for  takin|]r  the  soundings  was  by  cutting  holes  througli  the  ice  upon 
lines  of  cross-sections,  which  were  established  at  parallel  distances  of  30  feet  apart. 
The  soundings  were  taken  upon  the  cross-section  lines  at  distances  of  20  feet  apart. 
This  survey  shows  that  an  ext-ensive  bar  has  been  formed  across  the  channel  at  a  point 
commencing  at  a  distance  of  about  1,600  feet  to  the  southward  of  the  south  end  of  the 
pier  revetment  across  Grassy  Island.  It  covers  a  section  of  the  channel  about  400  feet 
in  length,  the  depth  of  water  over  it  being  about  11^  f<fl<5t.  Tliis  part  of  the  channel 
should  receive  attention  as  soon  as  practicable.  To  provide  a  channel  100  feet  in 
width,  having  a  depth  of  14  feet  across  the  bar,  will  require  the  removal  of  about 
12,000  cubic  yai*ds  of  material.  One  cut  of  the  dredge  25  feet  in  width  should  next  be 
made  parallel  with  the  range  of  the  stations  erected  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  posi- 
tions of  which  formerlv  governed  the  west  bank  of  the  inner  reach  of  the  channel. 
This  cut  should  be  made  to  a  depth  of  16  feet  below  the  established  datum,  and  at  a 
parallel  distance  of  40  feet  to  the  eastward  of  the  produced  range  line. 

The  average  depth  of  required  excavation  upon  this  line  is  about  3^  feet ;  its  leilgth 
is  2,200  feet ;  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  removed  is  9,500  cubic  yards,  scow  meas- 
urement. 

The  pier  forming  the  revetment,  to  the  east  side  of  the  channel,  across  Grassy  Island, 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  ice  during  the  past  winter,  the  whole  section  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  island,  480  feet  in  length,  having  been  twisted  and  ruptured  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  immediate  attention  and  repairs,  as  well  as  to  be  provided  with 
protection  for  the  future. 

The  size  of  the  vessels  trading  at  this  port  has  increased  since  the  improvement  has 
been  commenced,  and  the  demands  of  the  increasing  commerce  are  urgent  for  vessels 
of  still  greater  capacity  than  are  at  present  employed.  To  provide  a  channel  of  14 
feet  in  depth,  and  200  feet  in  width  for  its  entire  length,  would  require  the  removal  of 
140,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  which  would  involve  a  further  expenditure  of  about 
$45,000,  provided  it  is  considered  expedient  to  give  such  facilities  to  the  commerce  of 
the  place. 

The  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  ot  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  during  the 
past  years  is  as  follows : 

Arrivals.    Departares 

Of  steamers 244  259 

Of  sailing-vessels 154  156 

Total 398  415 

Tonnage  of  vessels  and  steamers  arriving 128,503  tons. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  and  steamers  departing 137, 472  tons. 

A  list  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  this  harbor,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officer,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

/mj)arte.— Merchandise,  81,512  packages;  iron-ore,  26,382  tons;  flour,  1,082  barrels; 
coal,  15,111  tons;  salt,  28,604  barrels ;  carbon-oil, 2,641  barrels;  liquor,  1.834  packages; 
fish,  1,405  barrels ;  lard,  4,320  barrels ;  shingles,  450,000 ;  fire-wood,  616  cords ;  rail- 
road-iron, 8,658  tons ;  lutnber,  300,000  feet,  (B.  M. ;)  meat,  2,809  barrels ;  stone,  391 
cords;  plaster,  3,000  barrels ;  apples,  3,035  barrels;  cement,  3,410  barrels;  powder,  30 
tons ;  paints,  .58  packages ;  hardware,  4,573  packages ;  drugs,  138  packages ;  vinegar, 
148  barrels ;  lime.  200  barrels ;  fish,  100  barrels. 

Exports. — Merchandise,  10,617  packages ;  pig-iron,  13,344  tons ;  wheat,  307,4.32  bushels; 
flour,  39,693  barrels;  empty  barrels,  3,910;  fish-kitta,  29,779;  salt,  590  barrels;  oak 
staves,  969,187  M;  shingles,  102,153  M;  lumber,  990,000  feet,  (board-measure;)  fish, 
2,275  barrels;  fish-barrels,  450;  pork,  10  barrels;  liquor,  10  barrels,  and  1,278  half  bar- 
rels; oats,  300  bushels;  lime,  100  barrels  ;  meat,  51  barrels ;  barrel-heads,  475,040  M. 

An  estimate  of  $155,416.77,  for  completing  the  improvement  of  this 
tiarbor,  was  made  in  1867  by  Maj.  J.  B.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  contemplated  a  cnt  through  Grassy  Island  and  revetment  of  the 
same.    This  work  was  completed  within  the  estimate  in  1871. 

There  was  appropriated  in  1871  the  sum  of  $17,500,  which  was  applied 
to  dredging  the  channel  between  Grassy  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Fox  River.  In  1872  I  estimated  that  $50,000  would  be  required  to 
deepen  and  straighten  this  channel  to  a  depth  of  13  feet  at  ordinary 
low  water  and  a  width  of  200  feet.  The  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropri- 
ated and  expended  in  J  873.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  this 
year.  Owing  to  the  increasing  importance  of  this  port  it  is  considerefl 
best  to  make  the  channel  14  feet  deep  at  low  water.    This  will  involve 
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an  expenditure  of  $45,000,  iu  addition  to  what  has  already  been  ex- 
pended. Alter  this  is  expended,  a  small  annual  expenditure  will  be 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  channel. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasary  of  United  States  July  1,  1873    , $10,000  00 

Amoimt  in  bands  of  officer  and  subjeotj  to  his  check 9,726  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approvedJune  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amoimt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 19, 662  38 

Amoont  available  July  1,  1874 10,063  62 

Amoont  re^iuired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 25,000  00 


B  4. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  REFUGE  AT  ENTRANCE  OF  THE 
STURGEON  BAY  CANAL,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hearding,  in  immediate  charge : 

By  act  of  CoDgress  approved  March  3, 1873,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  for 
the  protection  of  the  entrance  of  the  projected  canal,  which  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion across  the  peninsula,  and  which  divides  the  southern  section  of  Green  Bay  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  for  this  protection  is  by  constructing  two  piers,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  proposed  canal.  Each  of  the  points  of  the  com- 
mencement of  these  piers  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  425  feet  from  the  axis  of  the 
caoal,  making  a  distance  between  them  of  850  feet,  and  which  forms  the  base  of  a 
triangle.  The  angles  of  convergence,  which  the  piers  make  with  this  base,  are  respect- 
ively 76^  41'  for  the  north  pier,  and  73^  53'  for  the  south  pier;  the  point  of  the  base 
Qsed  for  the  commencement  of  the  north  pier  being  a  little  in  skdvance  or  eastward  of 
aline  drawn  at  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  canal. 

^^h  of  these  piers  when  completed  wUl  extend  into  the  lake  upon  the  described 
angles,  about  1,200  feet  from  the  shore,  to  reach  a  depth  of  18  feet  01  water. 

The  width  of  the  channel  between  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  piers  when  com- 
pleted will  be  250  feet. 

The  operations  during  the  year  1873  resulted  in  the  construction  of  1,524  linear  feet 
of  pile-pier  work,  of  14  feet  in  width,  or  a  length  of  762  feet  of  each  pier. 

The  piles  forming  the  sides  of  the  in-shore  sections,  each  100  feet  in  length,  are  driven 
at  a  distance  of  4  feet  apart,  and  are  provided  with  cap-timbers.  For  the  next  outer 
Motions,  each  of  150  feet  in  length,  the  piles  are  driven  as  near  together  as  practicable, 
^  are  provided  with  cap  timbers  and  ties.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  close-piling 
cot  down  to  within  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  the  water-surface,  and  finished  with 
Mpeistructnre. 

There  is  but  little  stone  left  over  the  brush-filling  in  the  sections  nearest  to  the 
shore,  particularly  in  the  north  pier,  where  the  piers  were  not  driven  in  juxtaposition. 
The  piers  themselves  have  withstood  the  action  of  the  water  and  ice  during  the  past 
winter  very  satisfactorily,  scarcely  any  change  being  perceptible  in  their  alignment,  and 

00  displacement  having  occurred. 

Two  of  the  sections  of  the  south  pier,  the  fourth  and  fifth  from  its  eastern  extremity, 
remained  through  the  wint«>r  without  a  fiUing  of  either  brush  or  stone,  and  the  average 
depth  of  water  over  the  stone  filling  in  the  outer  or  eastern  section  is  A^  feet.  The 
average  of  the  depths  by  careful  measurement  from  the  upper  plane  of  the  superstruc- 
ture timbers  to  the  top  of  ballast  is  ^  feet.    The  piers  will  require  to  be  filled  to  within 

1  foot  of  the  top  of  the  superstructure,  with  stone  of  the  largest  obtainable  size,  owing 
to  the  exposed  position  of  the  piers.  This  will  be  done  under  the  recent  appropriation 
of  $10,000  allotted  by  Congress  for  securing  and  improving  the  work  at  this  harbor ; 
and  also  in  view  of  the  depth  of  water  (about  15  feet)  which  prevails  at  the  present 
tttremities  of  the  piers,  one  section  of  pier  of  an  increased  width,  32  feet  in  length,  will 
be  bollt  in  addition  to  each  of  them,  and  from  the  shoulders  formed  outside  by  this 
increase  in  width,  guard-piles  will  be  driven  to  cover  and  strengthen  the  present  outer 
seetioDs,  and  secured  to  the  origioal  structure  with  iron  bolts. 

No  accretion  has  been  formed  along  the  shore,  either  to  the  northward  05  south- 
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ward  of  the  piers,  which  is  contrary  to  the  effect  nsaally  produced  hy  the  coDstrnction 
of  such  works. 

The  loss  of  this  eflfect  is  partially  attributable  to  the  admission  of  the  wa^er  between 
the  comparatively  open  pile-work,  the  ballasting  of  stone  having  been  washed  by  the 
waves  through  the  apertures  between  the  piles,  and  for  this  rea<ion  I  respectfully  re- 
commend that  bowlder-stones  only,  of  large  dimensions,  be  used  in  refilliDg 
the  piers,  particularly  at  or  near  their  intersections  with  the  shore-line.  The  cost  of 
procuring  this  character  of  stone  is,  of  course,  greater  than  that  incident  to  the  pur- 
chase of  stone  of  a  smaller  size,  but  the  importauce  of  the  object  to  be  attained  is  more 
than  commensurate  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  material. 

It  is  assumed  that  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  water  through  the  piers  near  the  shore 
is  checked,  that  a  sedimentary  deposit,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  will  be  made  in  the 
angles  formed  by  the  piers  at  their  intersections  with  the  shore-line,  both  at  the  north- 
ward and  the  southward  of  the  work. 

That  a  constant  action  of  detrition  and  deposit  takes  place  upon  this  section  of  the 
lake-shore,  as  at  all  other  points  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  where 
the  material  forming  it  is  of  sand  or  of  material  capable  of  being  removed,  is  evident 
ft'om  the  fact  that  on  the  inner  side  or  between  the  piers  an  accretion  has  formed  since 
they  have  been  constructed,  which  is  of  a-  curvilinear  shape,  the  greatest  ordinate  of 
concavity  being  at  a  center  point  of  the  shore  between  the  piers,  and  it  is  also  assumed 
that  this  accretion  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  waves  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  basin  after  their  admittance  to  the  basin  from  the  lake. 

It  is  possible  you  may  consider  it  bast  to  finish  this  work  of  improvement  by  chang- 
ing the  method  of  constniction  from  pile-work  to  crib-work,  now  that  a  depth  of  15 
feet  of  water  has  been  reached,  in  which  case  an  outlay  of  $90,000  will  be  involved  to 
com])lete  the  piers,  860,000  of  which  could  be  advantageously  expended  during  the 
working  season  of  1875. 

During  the  month  of  January  last  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  to  examine  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Sturgeon  Bay 
Canal  Company  upon  the  canal,  and  to  report  upon  the  same,  in  which  report  the  com- 
missioners were  required  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  work  was  done.  Their  report 
shows  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  work  of  excavation  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement,  including  dred^ng  be- 
tween the  piers,  is  $180,000,  and  there  has  been  appropriated  up  to  date 
$00,000.  The  amount  appropriated  this  year  was  $10,000,  which  will 
complete  the  work  of  last  year,  and  extend  each  pier  about  32  feet.  The 
object  of  the  improvement  is  to  protect  the  lake-entrance  of  the  canal 
now  in  course  of  construction  from  the  head  of  Sturgeon  Bay  to  Lake 
Michigan,  a  distance  of  6,600  feet,  which  will  make  Sturgeon  Bay  a  har- 
bor of  refuge  easily  accessible  from  Lake  Michigan. 

During  the  season  of  1873  considerable  progress  was  made  on  the 
caual,  it  being  estimated  by  the  State  authorities  that  one-fourth  of  the 
excavation  required  was  completed.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
dry  excavation  above  the  water-level.  The  wet  excavation,  or  canal 
proper,  is  from  the  head  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet 
toward  Lake  Michigan.  No  work  has  been  done  the  present  season, 
owing  to  financial  difficulties,  but  it  was  expected  to  commence  work  at 
the  lake  end. 

The  utility  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Government  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  completion  of  the  canal.  Unless  the  latter  is  completed 
the  piers  now  under  construction  will  be  useless,  and  consequently  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  appropriate  more  money  unless  the  continued 
progress  of  the  canal  work  is  assured. 

Financial  si-atement. 

Balance  iu  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $20, 000  00 

Amount  iu  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check ^^'  ^^^  25 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 37, 9i?0  w 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 ll,9r)5  45 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 60, 000  00 
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B5. 

lifPROVEMENT  OF  AHNAPEE  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  n.  Bearding,  in  immediate  charge : 

The  piles  which  were  driven  in  1872  in  extens  on  of  the  south  pier,  forming  a  section 
of  96  feet  in  length,  and  which  remained  during  the  winter  of  1872  and  1873  without 
snpenitraetnre  or  iilling,  were  provided  with  both  superstructure  and  HUing.  In  the 
spring  of  1873,  a  pile-driver  was  built  by  the  Government  for  use  at  this  harbor,  and 
an  additional  length  of  175  feet  was  built  in  extension  of  the  same  pier.  The  work 
va»  done  by  hired  labor,  in  a  substantial  manner,  the  whole  of  the  pier  being  filled 
with  brush  and  slabs,  ballasted  with  stone. 

Dnring  the  latter  part  of  October  and  beginning  of  November,  1873,  a  portion  of  the 
filling  was  washed  out  of  the  outer  sections  of  the  pier,  but  the  pier  it-self  remains  in- 
tact. The  entire  longth  of  this  pier  is  620V^j  feet.  No  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Dorth  pier.  The  quantity  of  material  used  tor  filling  in  1873  were,  of  slabs,  247^  cords ; 
ofbrnsb,  133y^-o  cords;  and  of  stone  ballast,  99^  cords.  A  small  portion  of  this  filling 
was  applied  to  the  filling  of  the  section  of  pier  built  in  1872,  where  the  material  had 
settled,  and  to  prot-ect  the  western  extremities  of  the  piers.  The  filling  used  in  1871 
and  1872  was  of  slabs  exclusively,  ballasted  with  stone.  From  a  survey  which  I  made 
of  this  harbor,  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1873,  the  width  of  the  channel-way  at  the 
west  end  of  the  piers  was  found  to  be  230iV  feet ;  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north 
pier,  which  is  353  feet  in  length,  the  width  of  the  same  is  230-^7;  so  that  the  piers  may 
be  cousidered  as  being  parallel. 

The  spit  of  sand  and  drift-wood,  which  at  times  nearly  or  quite  closes  the  river, 
ehaoDe)  at  the  west  end  of  the  piers,  where  they  commenced,  varies  in  extent  and 
place  according  to  the  iofluenco  of  storms  and  freshets;  sometimes  the  channel  being 
50  or  60  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet  of  water;  at  others  it  is  not 
more  than  10  or  20  feet  wide,  with  depth  of  from  1  to  2  feet. 

Owing  tc3  the  probability  of  there  being  no  appropriation  made  for  the  improvement 
of  this  harbor  in  1874.  the  citizens  of  Ahnapee  joined  in  a  petition  to  you  for  permis- 
«on  to  construct  a  temporary  pier  between  the  piers  proper,  in  order  to  confine  the 
river-cnrrent  within  the  limits  of  a  channel  of  about  50  feet  in  width,  so  that  a  perma- 
nent channel  of  uniform  depth  and  width  may  be  maintained  which  will  admit  of  the 
passage  of  vessels  of  light  draught,  until  such  time^  as  means  are  provided  by  Congress 
for  carrying  out  the  piers  to  such  a  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  as  will  insure  a  perma- 
nent channel  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  trade  of  the  place. 

This  pier  is  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  admit  of  its  being  removed 
without  difficulty  or  expense  to  the  Gk)vernment,  and  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
▼ork  already  accomplished  by  the  Government. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  will  extend  the  piers  and  dredge  the  channel  (as  far  as  the 
condition  of  the  site  will  admit)  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  the 

There  has  been  do  appropriation  for  tbis  harbor  since  1872,  which 
woald  seem  to  indicate  an  intention  to  abandon  the  improvement.  The 
original  design,  made  by  me  in  1870,  was  an  outside  harbor,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $370,000.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  in  1871, 
«nd  the  same  amount  in  1872.  This  was  applied  to  the  construction  of 
two  piers  at  the  month  of  Wolf  River,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
channel  which  it  was  proposed  to  excavate  from  the  lake  into  the  river. 
The  north  of  these  piers  would  form  a  portion  of  the  work  required  for 
the  outer  harbor. 

By  the  construction  of  the  other  pier  and  opening  the  river-mouth 
the  wants  of  local  commerce  would  be  met,  and  accommodations  be 
afforded  for  the  construction  of  cribs  required  for  the  outside  harbor. 
As  a  large  amount  of  dredging  would  be  necessary,  a  dredge  was  con- 
stnicted  in  the  winter  of  1872  and  1873,  the  cost  of  which  was  divided 
equally  between  the  appropriations  for  Two  Rivers  and  Ahnapee. 

The  failure  of  the  appropriation  in  1873  left  the  work  incomplete  and 
not  available  for  any  purpose.  It  is  proposed  now  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  appropriation  for  Two  Rivers  Harbor  at  Ahnapee  in  dredging,  thus 
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J  re-imbursiDg,  iu  part,  the  harbor  of  Ahnapee  for  money  expended  in  the 
construction  of  the  dredge. 

Financial  statement. 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck $9, 380  11 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 8, 926  06 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 454  05 

Amount  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 50, 000  00 


B  6. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TWO  RIVERS  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  on  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hearding,  in  immediate  charge: 

At  tbe  date  of  report,  June  30, 1873,  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  piles  were  driven  wbicb  were 
requisite  for  tbe  extension  of  tbe  piers  at  tbis  barbor,  as  far  as  tbe  available  means 
would  admit  of  finisblng  tbe  superstructure.  Tbe  lengtb  of  tbe  extension  of  tbe  east 
pier,  for  wbicb  tbe  piles  were  driven,  was  485^^  feet.  Tbe  lengtb  of  tbe  extension  of 
tbe  west  pier,  baving  piles  simply  driven,  was  M&ftV  feet — sbowiug  a  total  length  of 
extension  to  botb  piers,  wbicb  bave  been  provided  witb  superstructure  filled  witb  brush 
and  stone-ballast,  since  tbe  date  of  last  annual  report  to  be  1,031-rtjV  feet.  Tbe  dredge 
wbicb  was  built  by  tbe  Government  during  tbe  winter  of  1872  and  1873  commenc«i 
operations  at  this  barbor  on  July  14,  1873.  Tbe  quantity  of  material  excavated  by  it 
from  tbe  channel  alongside  tbe  west  pier  was  about  23,000  cubic  yards,  and  16,6-SO  cubic 
yards  were  dredged  and  removed  from  tbe  point  wbicb  projected  into  the  c^^anuel 
at  the  north  end  of  tbe  west  pier,  making  a  total  amount  excavated  by  tbe  dredge  of 
39,680  cubic  yards. 

By  your  directions,  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  citizens  ot  Two  Rivers,  I  established  the 
lines  for  governing  tbe  work  of  the  construction  of  docl^s  by  private  parties  on  the 
north  side  of  tbe  branches  of  the  rivers  on  September  3, 1873,  and  about  190  feet  of  the 
dock-frontage  has  been  substantially  revetted  by  close  and  sheet-piling.  At  tbe  close 
of  tbe  working-season  of  1873  a  channel  into  tbe  river  alongside  tbe  west  pier,  averag- 
ing from  30  to  60  feet  in  width,  was  provided  for  vessels  drawing  9  feet  of  water. 

The  channel-way  between  the  piers,  being  270  feet  wide,  admits  tbe  heavy  seas  from 
the  lake  wbicb  are  engendered  by  southerly  winds. 

Tbe  action  of  the  sea  upon  tbe  undredged  section  of  tbe  channel  on  tbe  east  side  has 
been  marked,  tbe  sand  baving  been  carried  thereby  into  tbe  dredged  section  of  the 
channel  and  filling  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  debar  tbe  entrance  of  vessels  drawing 
more  than  6  feet  of  water.  The  dredgiug-macbine  is  at  tbe  present  time  undergoing 
slight  repairs,  wbicb,  as  soon  as  completed,  will  enable  her  to  be  put  into  commission, 
and  operations  will  be  resumed  under  the  recent  appropriation  made  by  Congress. 
Tbe  filling  of  the  piers  has  settled  in  all  the  outer  sections  of  the  piers  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  continuing  tbe  improvement  of  tbis  barbor  is  respect- 
fully recommended  as  being  necessary  to  enect  the  work  economically. 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  steamers,  454 ;  tbe  number  of  departures  tbe  same ;  the 
number  of  arrivals  of  sailing-vessels,  83  ;  of  departures,  85. 

Three  schooners  bave  been  built,  tbe  tonnage-register  of  which  is  1,220  tons,  and  one 
tng-boat  of  33  tons  register.    Tbe  building  of  a  propeller  of  .600  tons  is  under  contract. 

Tbe  exports,  as  per  list  furnished  by  tbe  Two  Rivers  Manufacturing  Company,  bave 
been:  Of  leather,  294,203  pounds;  hair,  49,160  pounds;  pails,  3,240  dozen;  tabs, 
1,064-^  dozen ;  chums,  35  dozen ;  clothes-pins,  388  boxes ;  kanuikins,  195  racks :  half- 
bushel  measures,  130  dozen :  keelers,  56  nests  ;  barrel-covers,  38  dozen ;  broom  and  mop 
handles,  37,300  pieces ;  fish-kits,  250 pieces;  chairs, 2,061  dozen ;  bedsteads,  105t^  dozen ; 
cribs,  11-^  dozen;  fish, half-barrels, 583;  fresh  fish, 891  boxes;  fresh  fish, 89  barrels; 
sundries,  1,740  barrels ;  sundries,  1,823,363  pounds;  hoops,  79,800 ;  grain,  1,079  bushels; 
furniture,  302  pieces;  bay,  311  tons;  lumber,  6,500,000  feet,  board -measure ;  lath, 
1,750,000;  ties,  5,100;  cedar  posts,  3,000;  cord- wood,  1,800  cords;  slabs,  1,700  cords; 
bricks,  250,000. 

Imports. — Merchandise,  1,309,261  pounds;  merchandise  in  barrels,  363,450  pounds; 
dry  hides, 59,640  pounds;  green  hides,  272,100  pounds;  black-walnut  luml>er, 32,500 
feet,  board-measure ;  pine,  340,000  feet,  board-measure  ;  white-wood,  300  cords. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement,  based  on  a  survey 
made  under  my  direction  in  1870,  was  $265,588.80.    There  was  appro- 
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priat«d  in  1871  $25,000;  in  1872,  $25,000 ;  in  1873,  $25,000;  and  in  1874^ 
815,000;  making  in  all,  $90,000. 

In  my  last  annual  report  on  this  harbor  I  called  attention  to  the  dif- 
ficulties and  want  of  economy  resulting  from  carrying  on  works  of  this 
character  with  such  small  appropriations,  compared  with  the  total  cost 
of  the  work.  If  the  amount  estimated  for  an  improvement  could  be 
appropriated  at  once,  to  be  expended  in  a  certain  number  of  years, 
much  better  results  would  be  obtained. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 8*<^,000  00 

Amount  inclutled  in  expenditures  of  year  ending  June  30,  1^73,  to  be 

deducted  from  balance  in  Treasury 2,892  94 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 15, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  tiscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1874 22, 055  70 

Anioant  available  July  1, 1874 15,051  36 

AmoQut  required  for  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1876 50, 000  00 


B  7. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  MANITOWOC  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hearding,  in  immediate  charge : 

Under  bis  contract  of  date  June  5,  1873,  Mr.  H.  Freeman  built  and  sunk  four  cribs^ 
npoD  foundations  of  stone,  each  foundation  comprised  of  abont  25  cords  of  that  mate- 
rial. The  dimensions  and  positions  of  the  cribs  were  as  foUows :  2  cribs  in  extension 
of  the  north  pier,  of  dimensions  50  feet  by  24  feet  by  14^  feet,  and  in  extension  of  the 
sooth  pier,  one  crib  50  feet  by  24  feet  by  15^  feet,  the  other  50  feet  by  24  feet  by  141 
feet ;  making  a  total  work  of  crib-construction  to  the  water-surface  in  length  200  feet 
by  24  feet  in  width,  protected  at  the  outer  ends  by  fender-timbers. 

The  total  cost  of  three  cribs  and  foundations,  independent  of  contingencies  for  super- 
iDtending  the  work,  was  $11,206.30. 

The  items  forming  the  account  were  as  follows : 

For 240  linear  feet  of  pine  timber,  12  by  1 8  inches,  at  25  cents $G0  OO 

For  160  linear  feet  of  hemlock  timber,  12  by  18  inches,  at  15  cents 24  00 

Fw  4.579  linear  feet  of  pine  timber,  12  by  12  inches,  at  18  cents 824  22 

For  11.662  linear  feet  of  hemlock  timber,  12  by  12  inches,  at  15  cents 1, 749  30 

For  864  feet  (board-measure)  of  oak  timber,  «t  824.00 20  73 

For  24,870^;^,  pounds  of  iron  drift-bolts,  at  8  cents 1, 989  61 

For447fVo^>  cords  of  stone  ballast,  at  i|^9.00 4,031  49 

For  16,713  linear  feet  of  framing,  at  15  cents 2, 506  95 

11,206  30 

Tbeii^neral  alignment  of  the  cribs  is  fair;  the  outer  crib  of  the  south  pier  settled, 
bowever,  18  inches  outwards,  or  to  the  southward,  which  is  somewhat  unfortunate, 
for  the  reason  that  if  any  deviation  from  the  general  alip^nment  of  the  piers  was  desira- 
ble, it  would  have  been  better  to  have  contracted  rather  than  to  have  increased  the 
width  of  the  channel.  The  general  tendency  of  all  the  cribs  at  this  harbor  (as  is 
'wual  elsewhere)  is  to  settle  outwards  and  widen  the  channel.  With  the  exception  of 
the  above-mentioned  slight  displacement  the  work  is  satisfactory,  the  cribs  having 
salfered  no  further  displacement  from  the  storms  of  the  past  winter. 

The  balance  remaining  of  the  appropriation  of  1873  will  be  applied  to  building  sn- 
pentnictnre  over  the  above-mentioned  cribs,  and  the  remaining  surplus  will  be  added 
to  the  recent  appropriation  of  $10,000  and  applied  to  the  construction  of  four  cribs  of 
the  same  character  and  dimensions  as  were  built  in  1873,  which  will  give  an  additional 
length  to  each  of  the  piers  of  100  running  feet.  The  distance  from  the  present  eastern 
extremities  of  the  piers  to  the  line  of  18  feet  of  water  is  300  feet.  Under  the  present 
appropriation,  the  distance  will  be  shortened  to  200  feet,  which  will  involve  the  coii- 

10  £ 
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Btruction  of  eight  cribs,  each  50  feet  in  length.  The  estimated  cost  of  bnildiD^  and 
sinking  these  cribs  in  the  increased  depth  ot  water  is  |3d,000,  and  for  building  the  au- 
perstrncture  over  the  cribs  to  be  snnk  this  season ,  and  protection  to  the  ends  of  the 
piers  $7,000)  making  a  total  of  $45,000,  which  could  be  well  expended  during  the  year 
1875. 

The  effect  of  the  recent  panic  was  of  serious  Importance  to  the  ship-building  inter- 
ests which  are  centered  at  this  point.  For  the  time  being,  that  effect,  coupled  with  the 
extreme  low  rates  offered  for  the  freight  of  grain,  has  partially  paralyzed  that  interest, 
so  much  so  that  at  the  present  date  tnere  is  but  one  vessel  upon  the  stocks  in  process 
of  building,  while  at  the  date  of  report  June  30, 1873,  there  were  seven.  There  has 
also  been  a  stagnation  in  the  lumber-market.  The  bountiful  harvest  of  last  year  has 
somewhat  increased  the  quantity  of  products  exported,  and  manufactures  are  also  on 
the  increase.  The  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
during  the  fiscal  year  has  been — 

Of  steamers  arriving,  621 ;  of  departures,  621. 

Of  sailing-vessels  arrived,  604  ;  of  departures,  614. 

Of  vessels  finished  building,  which  were  on  the  stocks  at  date  of  last  report,  7. 

Of  vessels  built  entire  since  that  date,  1 ;  of  vessels  repaired,  23. 

Exports.— Whe&t,  328,650  bushels  ;  flour,  29,400  barrels ;  feed,  1,000  tons ;  hay,  6,540 
tons ;  peas,  31,000  bushels ;  potatoes,  13,500  bushels ;  butter,  84  tons  ;  eggs,  28,000- dozen ; 
fire-wood,  16,400  cords;  telegraph-poles,  12,800;  posts,  115,000 ;  railroad-ties,  64,000; 
lumber,  3^  million  feet  (board-measure;)  lath,  110  millions;  leather,  3,120  rolls. 

It  is  impracticable  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  merchandise  imported. 

The  benefit  of  this  harbor  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  fully  demon- 
strated during  the  severe  gales  of  October  and  November  last,  as  many  as  150  Tes- 
sels  of  all  sizes  having  sought  shelter  in  it  during  the  prevalence  of  one  storm. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  harbor,  as  appears  from  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1866,  was  $141,747.82,  and  a  subsequent  ad-, 
dition  of  $31,000,  (see  Eeport  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1869,  page  26,) 
making  in  all  $172,747.82.  According  to  this  estimate  the  piers  were  to 
be  extended  to  a  depth  of  only  12  feet  of  water. 

There  was  appropriated  in  1866 |52,000 

There  was  appropriated  in  1867 45,000 

Allotted  from  appropriations  for  1868 17,500 

Allotted  from  appropriations  for  1869 18,000 

Appropriated  in  1870 20,000 

Appropriated  in  1871 11,000 

163,500 

In  1872  I  submitted  an  estimate  of  $75,434.72  for  extending  the 
piers  to  a  depth  of  18  feet.  In  1873  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was 
made,  and  in  1874  of  $10,000,  leaving  $45,000  to  complete  the  work, 
$25,000  of  which  may  be  expended  to  advantage  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 |20,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3,635  02 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 13, 794  24 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 19,840  78 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 25, 000  00 


B  8. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHEBOYGAN  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hearding,  in  immediate  charge : 

At  the  date  of  report,  June  30, 1873,  Mr.  Edward  Gillen,  of  Racine,  under  his  con- 
tract of  date  January  15, 1873,  had  completed  the  superstructure  over  the  five  cribs  of 
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the  north  pier,  which  were  sunk  hy  Mr.  Knapp,  under  bis  contract  of  date  June  17, 
1871,  and  bad  also  built  and  sunk  the  50  feet  by  30  feet  crib  at  the  extremity  of  the 
north  pier. 

Snbseqaently  to  the  date  of  that  report  Mr.  Gillen  built  and  sunk  the  50  feet  by  30 
feet  crib  at  the  extremity  of  the  south  pier,  and  built  the  superstructure  over  the  two 
cribs  sunk  in  extension  of  this  pier  in  1871. 

Both  of  the  outer  cribs  were  set  upon  foundations,  each  formed  of  about  25  cords  of 
stone.  These  foundations  have  produced  the  desired  effect  of  keeping  the  cribs  in 
their  proper  alignment  and  position,  the  cribs  not  having  moved  since  they  were  first 
placed.  The  workmanship  upon  these  cribs  and  the  material  used  in  their  construction 
were  of  the  best  quality  and  character. 

Under  the  same  contract  Mr.  Gillen  removed  5«000  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the 
hei  of  the  channel  between  the  piers  by  dredging,  so  that  a  channel  of  from  50  to  75 
feet  in  width  and  13  feet  in  depth  w^as  provided  for  vessels  entering  this  harbor  in  1873. 
Bat  on  comparing  a  plat  of  soundings  which  were  taken  between  the  piers  by  Mr. 
J.  0.  Thayer,  United  States  engineer  foreman,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1874,  with  a  plat 
of  the  soundings  which  he  took  in  the  channel  on  the  11th  of  October,  1873,  it  was 
found  that  an  unfavorable  change  had  been  effected  in  the  depth  of  the  channel.  It 
is  aasnmed  that  this  change  must  have  been  caused  throu|3:h  the  action  of  the  sea  upon 
the  channel-bed  between  the  piers  at  their  outer  extremities  and  upon  the  banks  which 
remained  on  either  side  of  the  cut  when  the  dredging  in  1873  was  completed,  for  the 
depth  of  the  water  at  the  outer  points  is  now  greater  than  when  the  soundings  were 
taken  in  October,  and  the  channel- banks  have  deeper  water  over  them,  but  the  channel 
itself  which  was  dredged  is  now  almost  obliterated.  The  inference  is  that  the  sand 
forming  the  bed  at  the  outer  end  of  the  channel  has  been  removed  by  the  sea  and  car- 
ried and  deposited  in  the  west  section  of  the  channel,  the  sand  also  having  run  into 
the  channel  from  the  banks  on  the  sides  of  the  cut. 

A  part  of  the  $10,000  made  available  under  the  appropriation  of  March  3, 1873,  was 
applied  to  cutting  down  below  low-water  mark  286  feet  of  the  old  superstructure  of 
the  north  pier,  near  its  western  extremity,  and  rebuilding  the  same.  This  work  was 
done  by  hired  labor  and  purchase  of  materials. 

The  cost  of  doing  the  work  in  this  manner  contrasts  favorably  with  the  sum  which 
it  would  have  cost  provided  it  had  been  done  by  contract  at  the  prices  paid  under 
former  contracts. 

To  have  done  the  work  by  contract,  at  the  prices  paid  to  Mr.  Gillen,  the  cost 
would  have  been $5,205  56 

The  actual  cost  of  the  work  done  by  hired  labor  and  purchase  of  materials 
WM 3,670  97 

So  that  a  saving  was  effected  of 1, 534  59 

The  total  expenditure  at  this  harbor  during  the  working-season  of  1873,  besides  con- 
ttDgencies  for  superintendence,  &c.,  was  therefore — 

l^or  work  and  materials  under  contract  of  Mr.  Gillen |15, 571  24 

For  work  and  materials  by  hired  labor  and  purchase 3, 670  97 

Total 19,242  21 

The  balance  of  the  funds  available  from  the  appropriation  of  1873  will  be  applied  to 
boilding  the  superstructure  and  protecting  the  same  over  the  cribs  which  were  built 
»nd  sunk  under  the  contract  of  Mr.  Gillen  in  1873,  and  in  the  purchase  of  stone  ballast 
to  complete  the  filling  of  th^  rebuilt  superstructure. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000  recently  made  available  will  be  applied  to  deepening 
the  channel,  by  dredging,  to  a  depth  of  16  feet  of  water. 

The  timbers  of  the  superstructure  of  the  older  sections  of  the  piers  are  becoming 
tender,  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  require  to  be  cut  down  and  rebuilt  for  a  length  of 
500  feet.  This  would  cost,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  stoue  filling,  (the  stone  hav- 
ing settled  to  the  water-surface,)  approximately,  $12,000,  which  sum  should  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose,  to  be  used  in  1875. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  the  pine  timber  which 
vas  used  for  superstructure  at  this  harbor  in  1868  is  already  showing  signs  of  decay, 
vrhile  the  oak  timber  which  was  used  for  the  superstructure  over  the  section  of  pier 
bailt  by  the  county  of  Sheboj'gan  in  1856  (twelve  years  previous)  is  yet  doing  duty, 
although  of  course  decayed  and  needing  replacement. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  observations  elsewhere,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  oak 
timber  for  any  purpose,  and  under  almost  any  circumstances,  is  a  superior  timber  to 
pine  in  large  structures. 

The  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  during  the 
past  year  is  as  follows  : 
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Arrivala.    Departiireii. 

Ofsteaniere 718  717 

Of « sailing-vessels 31*2  3i2 

Totals 1030  1039 

Of  sailing-vessels  built  or  rebuilt  during  the  year,  5 ;  of  steamers,  (tugs,)  2.  Total 
number  of  vessels  built  or  rebuilt,  7. 

By  such  information  as  can  be  derived  from  the  transportation  companies  and  mer- 
chants, the  following  is  a  list  of  the  Imports  and  exports  : 

.  Imports, — Tan-bark,  670  cords;  salt,  12,000  barrels;  cement,  500i>arrel8;  coal,  6.870 
tons ;  lumber,  7,500,000  feet,  board-measure ;  iron,  670  tons  ;  plaster,  6,400  tons  ;  hides, 
112,000  pounds ;  merchandise,  37,000  imckages. 

^a-jjori*.— Wheat,  408,500  bushels  ;  packing-barrels,  33,000 ;  peas,  47,000  bushels ; 
chairs,  98,721 ;  fish,  570,000  barrels ;  brick,  2,500,000 ;  lime,  17,000  barrels  ;  eggs,  75,000 
dozen  ;  cheese,  152,000  pounds ;  wool,  132,000  pounds ;  flour,  54,611  barrels ;  potatoes, 
1,000  bushels;  hay,  470  tons;  cattle,  420  head ;  leather,  247,000  pounds. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  harbor,  in  the  Beport  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  1866,  was  $57,956.83,  for  an  extension  of  the  north  pier  128 
feet,  the  south  pier  320  teet,  and  dredging  to  a  depth  of  12  feet. 

There  was  appropriated  in  1S66 $47,596  91 

There  was  appropriated  in  1867 8,000  00 

Allotted  from  appropriation  of  1869 15,000  00 

70,598  91 

In  1867  (see  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1867,  page  22) 
a  further  improvement  was  recommended  to  extend  the  piers 
across  the  bar,  at  an  estimate  of  $49,000,  making  total  esti- 
mate $106,956.83. 

There  was  appropriated  1870 15,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  1871 15,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  1872 18,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  1873 10,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  1874 10,000  00 

Total  amount  appropriated 138,598  91 

To  explain  this  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  estimate,  amounting 
to  $31,642.08,  there  has  been  built  1,188  feet  of  pier  and  64  feet  over- 
cribs,  that  were  carried  away  in  the  fall  of  1869,  instead  of  864  feet,  as 
estimated  by  Colonel  Wheeler  in  the  two  estimates  above  referred  to.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  repairs  to  old  work,  amounting  to  nearly 
$4,000.  The  end  crib  of  the  pier  at  this  harbor  is  large,  30  feet  wide 
and  50  feet  long.  My  estimate  of  last  year,  of  $20,000,  was  designed  to 
complete  this  harbor  for  the  present,  and  as  but  $10,000  was  appropri- 
ated, and  the  contingent  expenses  are  the  same  for  a  small  as  a  large 
appropriation,  I  submit  an  estimate  of  $12,000. 

This  is  a  very  troublesome  locality,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  being  com- 
posed of  fine,  loose  sand,  constantly  changing. 

When  the  iner-extension  was  commenced  there  were  17  or  18  feet  of 
water  at  the  present  harbor-rnouth ;  now  there  are  only  14J  feet,  and 
outside  a  bar  has  formed  with  but  13  feet.  This  bar  may  be  removed 
by  some  future  storm.  It  seems  now  that  no  future  extension  of  the 
piers  will  be  necessary,  but  that  the  bar  which  may  form  at  the  harbor- 
mouth  should  be  removed  by  periodical  dredging. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  i  n  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 |10,000  OO 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  hischeck 17,506  89 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1874 21,496  09 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 16,010  80 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 1*<J,  000  00 
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B  9. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PORT  WASHINGTON  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Harding,  in  immediate  charge : 

Under  a  contract  entere<l  into  by  Mr.  Albert  Conro  on  tlie  30th  of  May,  1873,  four 
criba  werQ  bnilt  and  placed  in  extension  of  the  piers,  one  crib  of  dimensions  50  by  14  by 
15j  feet,  and  one  of  50  by  20  by  16^^  feet,  forming  the  north  pier  extension,  and  two 
cribs  of  like  dimensions  forming  the  south  pier  extension. 

This  work  was  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  crib-piers  are  each  in  length  420 
feet.  Fifty-six  piles  were  driven  for  the  dock-alignment  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
basin.  The  town  authorities  finished  the  dock  across  Franklin  street  in  a  creditable 
•manner,  and  the  whole  dock  is  finished  with  snperstncture  to  a  distance  of  160  feet 
westward  of  the  street.  Two  fanndred  and  six  feet  of  sheet-pile  dock  were  built  in  ex- 
tension of  the  Bonth  pier,  running  west  and  parallel  with  the  north  dock  of  the  basin. 

An  agreement  was  also  made  with  Mr.  Conro,  under  which  he  furnished  a  dredging- 
maehine,  two  dump-scows,  tug-boat,  fuel,  labor,  and  all  appliances  necessary  to  do  the 
work  of  dredging,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  material  dredged,  at  the  rate  of  $150  per 
diem,  often  hoars'  actual  work.  This  machine  took  out  13,992  cubic  yards  from  the  ba- 
sin and  between  the  piers,  and  in  preparing  the  lake  and  river  beds  for  the  reception 
of  the  cribs  and  sheet-piling.  With  the  stage  of  water  at  mean  lake-level,  a  channel  of 
aboQt  50  feet  in  width  was  made  available  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet  of  water 
by  keeping  close  to  the  north  pier.  It  was  considered  advisable  not  to  throw  up  a  bank 
to  prevent  the  water  of  the  Sauk  River  from  making  its  debouchure  from  between  the 
pien,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  deposit  by  river-freshets  might  be  ascertained,  and,  in 
consequence,  a  deposit  has  been  made  in  the  basin,  and  also  an  obstruction  by  deposit 
bas  been  formed  in  the  channel,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
banks  prevents  vessels  having  a  draught  of  over  about  6  feet  of  water  from  obtaining 
access  to  the  inner  docks. 

A  deposit  of  sand  has  been  made  upon  the  lake-bed  to  the  eastward  of  the  piers, 
in  the  direction  of  the  channel,  there  being  a  depth  of  but  B^^  feet  of  water  upon  the 
alignment  of  the  northern  pier,  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  its  outer  end,  where  a 
depth  of  10  feet  was  found  at  tlie  time  of  the  survey  in  1869  ;  and  upon  the  south  pier 
alignment,  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  to  the  eastward  of  its  present  extremity,  a  depth 
pf  ^  feet,  where  llf  feet  was  found  in  1869,  showing  that  a  sand-deposit  of  1^  feet 
in  thickness  has  been  made  on  the  alignment  of  the  north  pier,  and  more  than  3  feet 
apon  that  of  the  south  pier,  the  stage  of  water  being  referred  to  the  original  datum. 
The  total  cost  of  these  three  characters  of  work  was  as  follows : 

For  200  mnning  feet  of  orib-pier  extension $9, 429  36 

For  56  piles,  and  driving  the  same  on  line  of  north  pier  dock 498  40 

For 206  running  feet  of  sheet-pile  dock,  south  side  basin 2, 465  33 

For  52f yVo  days'  work  of  dredging-machine,  tug,  scows,  &c 7, 910  25 

Total 20,303  34 

The  recent  appropriation  of  $10,000  will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  200  feet  of 
pile-revetment  in  continuation  of  the  south  dock  of  the  basin,  and  in  dredging  the 
channel  and  basin  in  preparing  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  extention  of  south 
dock. 

,  In  order  to  do  this  work  economically,  the  sum  of  $.50,000  should  be  made  available 
u:  one  appropriation. 

This  amount  would  enable  the  three  characters  of  work  to  be  constructed 'at  the 
"^ine  time,  aud  the  result  of  such  an  expenditure  would  afford  the  citizens  of  the 
place  ail  necessary  accommodation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  for  several 
years. 

Nomber  of  arrivals  of  steamers,  680;  of  sailing-vessels,  264. 

Number  of  departures  of  steamers,  680  ;  of  sailing-vessels,  263. 

Of  exports  there  have  beeu  :  Quarry-stone,  258  cords;  shooks,  (hogsheads,)  6,230  ; 
fiie-wood,  2,500  cords ;  hay,  400  tons ;  lime,  3,400  barrels ;  brick,  600,(X)0  ;  pork,  8,500 
Artels;  wheat,  249,250  bushels;  fiour,  3,000  barrels;  malt,  50,000  bushels;  potatoes, 
*,000  bnshels ;  butter,  1,500,000  pounds ;  eggs,  7,0(M)  barrels  ;]  peas,  400  bags ;  white- 
^^ver  seed,  32  bags ;  smut-machines,  6 ;  fresh  fish,  236  boxes ;  salt  fish,  336  packages ; 
'^A^  50  barrels ;  cows  and  calves,  300. 

iwporte.— Lumber,  8,500,000  feet,  boanl-measnre :  lath,  2,250,000  ;  shingles,  1,500,000 ; 
««H,500  barrels;  bark,  350  conls ;  coal,  400  tons;  iron,  500  tons;  molding-sand,  150 
*<»»;  laod-plast^r,  50u  tons ;  reapers,  225 ;  seeders,  68  ;  horse-rakes,  41 ;  stoves,  325 ; 
«nercbandi8e,  $46,000. 
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There  have  been  44  buildings  of  all  kinda  erected.  Commerce,  iDcladiog  all 
branches  of  baainess,  has  increased.    Real  estate  is  steadily  increasing  in  valae. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  harbor  was  $154,527.17,  and  there  has 
been  appropriated  up  to  date  $70,000,  not  exceeding  $15,000  in  any  otie 
year. 

Although  the  work  is  very  satisfactory,  it  is  done  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage on  account  of  the  small  appropriations. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $15,  OCO  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 7, 442  78 

Amount  appropriate!  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1874 21,804  64 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,638  14 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 50, 000  00 


B  10. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MILWAUKEE  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  of  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hearding,  in  immediate  charge : 

The  piers  at  this  harbor  being  carried  out  to  a  sufficient  depth  of  'water  for  the 
present  requirements  of  navigation,  the  sum  of  |10,000,  which  was  appropriated  by  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1873,  was  applied  to  dredging  between  the  piers,  and  from  the 
survey  made  in  November,  1872,  it  was  estimated  that  this  sum  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  channel  of  200  feet  in  width,  having  a  depth  of  17  feet  of  water  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  straight  cut.  In  making  this  estimate  no  allowance  was  made 
(as  it  could  not  well  be)  for  a  further  accumulation  and  deposit  of  sand  or  other 
material  from  extraneous  sources,  but  was  simply  confined  to  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  material  then  in  place  between  the  piers,  and  which  required  removal  in  order 
to  provide  a  channel  as  described.  It  is  highly  probable  that  periodical  dredging  will 
be  required  at  this  harbor  to  free  the  channel  from  sedimentary  deposit.  The  chief 
source  from  which  this  deposit  is  derived  is  from  the  beach  to  the  northward  of  the 
piers,  and  the  operation  of  deposition  is  effected  during  seasons  of  dry  weather. 

The  sand  forming  the  beach  being  dry  is  readily  taken  up  by  northwest  winds,  and 
carried  over  the  north  pier  and  deposited  in  the  channel ;  this  action  has  often  l)een 
observed  and  commented  upon  by  persons  frequenting  the  vicinity. 

The  second  source  of  supply  is  from  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  lake-bed  outside 
of  the  piers,  the  sand  being  distributed  thereby  and  carried  into  the  channel. 

The  third  source  is  that  of  the  sewage-matter  which  is  produced  in  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  from  a  manufacturing  city  containing  100,000  inhabitants  or  thereabouts. 
The  soundings  which  were  taken  in  the  channel  during  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1873,  at  a  low  stage  of  water,  after  the  dredging  was  completed,  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  bank  having  but  14  feet  of  water  over  it  in  mid-channel,  at  a  distance  of 
about  100  feet  to  the  eastward  of  the  light-house,  and  upon  which  several  heavily- 
laden  vessels  struck  when  entering  the  harbor.  The  plac  of  soundings  which  were 
taken  in  April,  of  this  year,  shows  a  good  depth  of  water  in  the  channel,  excepting 
the  presence  of  the  before-mentioned  bank,  and  as  the  stage  of  water  is  higher  this 
season  than  it  was  last  year,  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
wat«r. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000,  which  is  now  available,  will  provide  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  at  present. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  at  the  present  time  contrasts  very  favorably 
with  that  which  existed  in  1869,  before  the  extension  of  the  piers  was  completed. 

At  that  time  a  bank  extended  entirely  across  the  mouth  of  the  channel  which  car- 
ried less  than  12  feet  of  water  over  any  portion  of  it,  and  over  a  large  section  of  its 
area  but  lOi^jf  feet  of  water  existed.  This  fact  shows  the  benefit  which  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  and  commerce  in  general,  has  derived  from  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  ma<le  by  the  United  States  Government  at  this  point. 

Were  the  channel  to  revert  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  during  1869,   and 
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previous  to  that  date,  the  ^vbole  commerce  centeriDg  at  this  point  would  become  par- 
alyzed. 

HaviDg  in  view  the  necessity  for  rebnildinfir  the  saperRtmctiire  of  the  inner  sections 
of  the  pieis  at  an  early  date  was  one  reason  for  not  recommending  an  appropriation  to 
be  made  for  the  year  1874. 

The  necessity  of  this  reconstruction  is  now  imperative,  and,  having  in  view  pro- 
spectiTo  economy  and  permanent  durability,  I  respectfully  submit  a  plan,  with  bill  of 
materials  required  for  rebuildiug  the  superstructure  over  the  inner  sections  of  the  piers 
with  "  cat-stone  masonry/' 

These  sections  of  piers  were  built  during  the  years  1856  and  1857,  and  the  cribs  form- 
ing them  may  be  considered  as  having  effected  as  permanent  a  settlement  as  they  will 
assome ;  but  as  all  works  of  this  character  are  periodically  exposed  to  storms  of  such 
extraordinary  violence  as  to  be  capable  of  disturbing  stone  which  has  been  simply  used 
and  thrown  in  the  cribs  as  ballast,  and  which  may  have  remained  immovable  in  their 
positions  in  the  cribs  during  the  preceding  storms  of  many  years,  I  have  provided  a 
base  of  solid  timbers  for  the  side  and  cross  walls  of  the  superstructure  to  rest  upon, 
and  to  which  the  lower  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  fastened  by  means  of  bolts,  so  that 
disroption  to  the  masonry  may  be  averted,  even  though  the  loose  ballast  should  be  dis- 
torbed  by  such  extraordinary  action. 

The  npper  plane  of  these  timbers  is  intended  to  be  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  below  the 
plane  of  low  water. 

The  method  of  constructing  the  base  for  the  masonry  to  be  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  old  work  is  cut  down  and  leveled  for  their  reception,  the  timbers  form- 
ing the  base  can  be  fastened  together  in  sections  with  screw-bolts,  and  floated  to  and 
over  the  positions  which  they  are  to  occupy  upon  the  substructure,  and  securely  fast- 
ened with  drifk-bolte  to  the  same.    This  can  be  done  with  facility. 

It  is  expected  that  the  timbers  forming  the  base  will  impart  additional  strength  to 
the  Bubstmcture. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  rebuilding  with  cut  stone  one  section  of  pier  of 
32  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  width  : 

For  catting  down  1,100  linear  feet  of  old  timber,  and  removing  stone  bal- 
last in  cribs,  at  6  cents |66  00 

For  352  linear  feet  of  framed  timber,  at  40  cents 158  40 

For9cord8of  stone  ballast',  at  |  II  -..: 99  00 

For  2,934t'<T  pounds  of  wrought-iron  drift-bolts,  cramps  and  dowel's,  at  5 

cents 146  71 

For  194  pounds  of  screw-bolts,  at  10  cents 19  40 

Fore72  pounds  of  lead,  at  5  cents 33  60 

For2,128cabicfeetof  cut  stone,  (laid,)  at  11.50 3,192  00 

For  13  barrels  of  cement  in  b6tou  of  top  course,  dimensions  26'  X  12'  X  H^ 

at  ^25 29  25 

For  4  yards  of  saud  and  gravel,  at  80  cents 3  20 

For  Ubor  of  laying  b^ton  for  one  section 10  00 

Cost  of  one  section 3,757  56 

NQmber  of  cribs  in  old  work  of  north  and  south  piers 70 

263,029  20 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingent  exi»enses 26,302  92 

^Estimated  cost  of  70  sections 289,332  12 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  during  the  past  year  has 

Wn  8,447,  having  a  tonnage  register  of  3,109,189;  of  departures,  8,331,  with  a  ton- 

n»Ke  register  of  3,02:^,422  tons. 
The  amount  of  duty  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  has  been  |192,442.63. 

This  harbor  may  be  regarded  as  completed  at  present,  so  far  as  the 
extension  of  the  piers  is  concerned.  Periodical  dredging  will  be  required 
to  maintain  the  channel,  amounting  to  an  average  of  $5,000  per  annum. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  replace  the  old  superstructure  built  in 
1^  and  1857,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  be  done  with  stone  ma- 
sonry, in  accordance  with  the  plan  submitted  herewith. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  replacing  2,240  feet  of  superstructure  is 
•300,000,  and  an  estimate  of  $100,000  is  submitted  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

J**  1^7  an  estimate  was  submitted  to  extend  the  piers  at  this  harbor 
oOOfeet  each,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $65,872.80. 
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It  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  piers  much  farther  and  in  greater 
<lepth  of  water. 

There  was  appropriated  in  1866 |48,283  17 

Allotted  iulWiQ 35,640  00 

Appropriated  in  1870 40,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1871 :W,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1873 10,000  IK) 

Appropriated  in  1874 10,000  00 

181,923  17 

The  cost  of  the  pier-extension,  COO  feet  to  each  pier,  in  from  16  to  18 
feet  depth  of  water,  25  feet  wide,  except  the  50  feet  at  the  oater  .end, 
which  is  30  feet  wide,  and  including  some  repairs  caused  by  collisions, 
^c,  is  $161,923.17.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  applied  to  dredging  last 
year,  1873,  and  the  present  appropriation  of  $10,000  will  be  applied  to 
the  same  puriwse. 

Financial  statement. 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $10,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 568  73 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,431  27 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  ending  June  30, 1876 100, 000  Oq 


B  II. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  RACINE  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hearding,  in  immediate  charge  r 

During  the  working-season  of  1873  the  north  pier  at  this  harbor  was  extended  100 
feet  into  the  lake  by  building  and  sinking  two  cribs  upon  foundations  of  stone,  each 
being  of  dimensions  50  by  30  by  18^  feet,  which  brought  them  to  a  height  of  1  foot 
above  the  water-surface  at  the  time  of  setting.  This  work  was  done  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Knapp,  under  his  contract  of  May  29,  1873. 

The  direction  in  which  the  cribs  are  set  is  due  cast  from  the  former  extremity  of  the 
])ier.  The  materials  used  and  work  done  upon  them  are  of  the  best  character.  Soon 
after  they  were  sunk  they  were  covered  with  a  decking  of  3-iDch  plank,  firmly  spiked 
to  the  cribs,  to  act  as  a  preventive  against  the  washin^-out  of  the  stone  by  the  sea. 
During  the  past  winter  the  greater  part  of  this  covering  was  carried  off  from  the 
outer  crib  by  the  sea  and  ice.    The  covering  of  the  inner  crib  was  but  little  disturbed. 

As  at  other  points,  the  stone  foundations  have  performed  the  duty  of  keeping  the  cribs 
from  tilting  to  a  serious  extent. 

The  direction  of  the  outer  reach  of  the  north  pier,  built  previous  to  1B73,  was  east 
by  north,  so  by  sinking  the  two  cribs  upon  an  east  and  west  alignment,  an  angle  was 
formed  at  the  jointure  of  the  now  work  with  that  previously  built.  The  opening  made 
at  this  jointure  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pier  by  the  change'in  direction,  was  closed  by- 
the  insertion  of  a  frame  of  timber  sheeted  with  plank  and  bolted  to  both  the  old  and 
new  work. 

The  interval  between  the  cribs  was  filled  with  brush  ballasteil  with  stone,  as  was 
also  the  interval  at  the  angle  between  the  old  and  new  work.  Timbers  were  bolted  to 
the  extremity  of  the  outer  crib  to  protect  it  from  rupture  through  collision. 

A  mat  made  of  2^  cords  of  brush,  having  6  cords  of  stone  ballast  placed  upon  it,  was 
put  into  the  crib  next  to  the  westward  of  tlie  light- house  crib,  where  the  stone  formerly 
put  in  as  ballast  had  rnn  through  the  grillage-work  into  the  channel-bed,  leaving  one 
section  of  the  crib  entirely  without  batlast. 

An  agreement  was  also  made  with  the  Racine  Dredging  Company  to  dredge  and  re- 
move material  froui  between  the  piers.  The  price  paid  for  doing  this  work:  was  27^ 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  under  which  agreement  16,773  cubic  yards  of  material  were  re- 
moved, resulting  in  the  providing  of  a  channel  of  14  feet  in  depth  and  about  120  feet 
in  width  for  the  whole  of  the  distance  between  the  piers.  The  total  amount  paid  for 
materials  and  labor  in  doing  the  above  work  was  $17,452.87. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,(K)0  was  made  by  Congress  in  June,  1874,  will  be  applied  to 
iinishiug  the  two  cribs  built  last  year  with  superstructure  and  filling  the  same  with 
stone  ballast,  and  in  building  and  sinking  one  crib  in  extension  of  the  north  pier  to  the 
water-surface. 
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It  IB  assomed  that,  with  the  addition  of  this  crib,  the  piers  will  not  require  further 
extension  at  present.  Dredging  to  the  extent  of  25,000  cubic  yards  should  be  done  to 
provide  a  safficient  depth  of  water  for  the  entire  length  and  width  of  the  channel, 

vbicb,  at^i  cents  per  yard,  would  cofit |J6, 875  00 

And  for  bnilding  superstructure  oveirthe  crib  to  be  built  this  season 2, 000  00 

8,875  00 
To  which  add  10  per  cent,  for  superintendence,  &c 867  50 

Will  make  a  enm  necessary  to  be  expended 9,762  50 

in  1875,  and  which  amount  is  respectfully  recommended  as  an  appropriation. 

Xamber  of  arrivals  of  steamers,  410  {  departures  the  same.  Number  of  arrivals  of 
laihag- vessels,  000 ;  departures  the  same.    Aggregate  tonnage,  323,709. 

It  has  beeu  impracticable  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  manufactures  and  general  com- 
merce of  the  place,  so  that  but  a  partial  list  of  exports  and  imports  is  appended  as 
fnrnisbed  by  Mr.  H.  Griswold,  deputy  collector  of  customs. 

M^nme  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. — Lumber,  30.067,000  feet,  board- 
measnie;  latns,  1,883,000 ;  shingles,  4,477,000  ;  fire- wood,  13,137  cords ;  slabs,  336  oords; 
tan-bark,  1,780  cords ;  coal,  32,594  tous ;  cedar  posts,  06,095  ,*  salt,  15,738  barrels ;  rail- 
load-ties,  31,208 ;  pig-iron,  900  tons. 

Mgrime  t'lnpor^. ~Wheat,  138,521  bushels;  flour,  533  barrels;  oats,  4,808  bushels; 
pork,  191  barrels ;  potatoes,  216  bnshels ;  hay,  567  tons ;  com,  1,600  bushels. 

The  above  list  does  not  show  one-fourth  of  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Racine. 

One  manufactnring  establishment  alone  doing  an  annual  business  of  $1,500,000. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  harbor,  made  in  1866,  was  $108,082.48. 
It  was  proiK>8ed  with  this  sum  to  extend  the  north  pier  400  feet  and  the 
aonth  pier  656  feet,  and  dredging  to  the  amottnt  of  $11,040.70. 

There  has  been  in  1866 *. $23,910 

hi  1867 45,000 

Aflottediu  1869 22,500 

In  1870 10,000 

In  1871 10,000 

In  1873 20,000 

In  1874 10,000 

141,410 

In  1869  I  see  that  the  estimate  for  completion  was  increased  to 
1131,410,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  crib  and  repairs  not  estimated  for.  It 
has  been  foand  necessary  to  extend  the  north  pier  134  feet  farther  than 
origiDally  designed,  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cribs. 

^e  estimate  of  $15,000,  submitted  last  season,  was  designed  to  com- 
plete the  pier- work  at  this  harbor  for  the  present.  The  appropriation 
beiog  only  $10,000,  the  sum  of  $5,000  more  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  is  also  estimated  for  dredging  to  put  the  harbor  in 
good  condition. 

Financial  statetnent 

Bdance  in  Treaanry  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $20,000  00 

AiDonnt  included  in  ezpenditnres  of  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  balance  in  Treasnry 88  00 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jnne  23, 1874 : 10, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 19, 520  40 

Amoont  available  July  1, 1874 10,391  60 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 10, 000  00 


B    12. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  KENOSHA  HARBOR,  WISCONSIN. 

The  oi^erations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  Assistant 
Engineer  W.  H.  Hoarding,  in  immediate  charge : 

I>aring  the  month  of  July,  1873.  superstructure  was  built  over  the  50  by  30  foot  crib, 
wbich  was  sunk  in  extension  of  tne  north  pier,  in  1872,  by  Mr.  Knapp,  under  his  cou- 
tract  of  date  August  10, 1872. 
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There  being  no  appropriation  made  for  this  liarbor  in  1873,  the  above-men tione*! 
Tvork  was  all  that  was  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  purchase  of  29  cords  of  stone 
necessary  to  be  placed  in  the  section  of  rex)aired  superstrncture  at  the  east  end  of 
north  pier,  and  which  exhausted  the  available  means,  the  expense  involved  being 
113,159.98.  * 

The  recent  appropriation  of  $10,000  will  be  applied  to  the  construction  and  sink- 
ing of  one  crib  of  dimensions  50  by  30  feet  to  a  height  of  1  foot  above  the  water-sur- 
face, in  extension  of  the  north  pier.  The  storms  which  occurred  in  March  last  effected 
a  good  deal  of  damage  to  the  old  work  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  beacon - 
light,  and  whatever  surplus  remains  after  the  crib  is  built  and  sunk  will  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  arresting,  as  far  as  possible,  further  damage  to  this  section  of  tbo  pier. 

The  city  authorities  have  dredged  in  the  channel  between  the  piers  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  have  somewhat  increased  the  depth  of  water,  but  in  order  to  provide  a  chan- 
nel of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels  of  a  large  class,  which  are 
now  debarred  an  entrance  to  the  harbor,  a  further  appropriation  of  $14,000  is  requisite, 
which  will  provide  a  depth  of  16  feet  of  water. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  an  additional  crib  of  50  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width 
be  i)laced  in  extension  of  the  north  pier,  and  that  repairs  be  made  to  the  older  sections 
of  the  piers. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  this  work  is  as  follows: 

For  superstructure  to  crib  to  be  built  under  the  present  ajtpropriation $3, 500  00 

Dredging  to  provide  16  feet  of  water 14,000  00 

For  one  crib  in  extension  of  north  pier 10, 000  00 

For  repairs  to  old  work 2,500  00 

30,000  00 

This  sum  is  respectfully  recommended  for  appropriation,  to  be  used  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  harbor  during  the  yeaitl875. 

The  following  list  of  exports  and  imports,  &c.,  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Wallace Mygatt,  former  United  States  engineer,  foreman  at  this  place : 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  sailing-vessels  during  the  fiscal  year  has  been  328;  the 
number  of  departures,  351.  The  tonnage-register  of  vessels  belonging  to  Kenosha  is 
9,859  tons. 

EorportSf  (ina7*iw«!.)— 33, 991  bushels  oats;  pork,  352  barrels;  flour,  1,029  barrels; 
hams,  17  barrels,  and  6,000  pounds  loose ;  corn-meal,  3^  tons  in  bulk,  and  15  barrels ; 
feed,  52  tons;  potatoes,  1,280  sacks;  butter,  342  firkins  and  5,000  pounds;  gravel, 
76  yards;  steam-boilers,  3;  steam-pumps,  1;  salt,  84  barrels;  lumber- wagons,  13; 
trucks,  10;  corn,  71  bushels;  eggs,  11  cases  and  15  barrels;  coal,  10  tons;  cheese, 
952  boxes  and  2,000  pounds ;  bricks,  450,000 ;  cows,  1 ;  yokes  of  oxen,  11 ;  wagon- 
skeins,  77  set«;  malt,  107,000  bushels;  stoneware,  3,000  pounds;  rags,  408  sacks; 
scrap-iron,  17  tons  ;  apples,  119  barrels ;  iron  castings,  1.108  tons;  tubing,  193  pieces; 
pumps,  wooden,  123  ;  crackers,  403  barrels ;  cedar  posts,  6,000 ;  leather,  1,952  rolls ;  ice, 
25  tons;  neck-yokes, 632 ;  matches,  1,428  cases;  barley,  221  bushels;  hair, 62  sacks; 
blankets,  1  bale;  wool,  120,110  pounds;  flaxseed, 3,530  bags  ;  hemp, 517  bales  and  510 
pounds ;  fresh  fish,  1,247  tons ;  hay,  1,350  tons ;  pig-iron,  66  tons ;  nuts,  158sacks ;  tallow, 
67  barrels;  pianos, 2;  sheep-skins,  53  bales;  cider-barrels,  103 ;  lumber,  174,000  feet, 
(board-measure). 

Imports. — Iron  axles,  9  tons ;  wagon-springs,  10  tons ;  wagon-hubp,  169  packages ;  fire- 
brick, 1,000;  hides,  586  packages ;  hides,  4,725  pounds ;  salt,  2,217  barrels ;  cement,  71 
barrels ;  water-lime,  290  pounds ;  building-stone,  189  cords ;  dressed  stone,  40  tons ; 
scrap-iron,  95  tons;  flour,  1,105  barrels ;  pig-iron,  1,732  tons ;  lumber,  13,536,000  feet, 
(board-measure  ;)  hard  wood  for  wagon-manufacture,  1,897,.'>00  feet,  (board-measore ;) 
coal, 8,244  tons;  bar-iron,  871  tons;  bricks, 35,000 ;  barley, 38,000  bushels;  shingles, 
2,375,500;  staves  and  heading,  10,000  pieces ;  feed,  80  tons ;  tire-wood,  5,507  cords ;  tan- 
bark,  1,250  cords ;  cedar  posts,  15,000  ;  sheet  iron,  11  tons  ;  lath,  950,000  feet ;  grind- 
stones, 2  tons ;  piano-fortes,  1 ;  apples,  150  baskets ;  pears,  150  baskets ;  grapes,  220  bas- 
kets ;  peaches,  790  baskets ;  hay,  6  bales. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1866,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  56, 
Part  2,  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  Thirty -ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, page  118,  I  find  an  estimate  for  pier  extension  and  dredging  of 
$55,150.55.    There  was  at  that  time  an  appropriation  of  $75,461.41. 

In  1867  there  was  asked  an  additional  appropriation  of  $40,000  for 
dredging  and  repairs  to  piers. 

In  1868  a  further  estimate  was  submitted  of  $70,000  for  additional 
piers,  extension,  and  dredging. 
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In  1869  the  estimate  for  1867  .was  renewed. 

There  hu  been  appropriated  in  1866 $75,461  41 

Allotted  from  appropriation  for  m69 5,346  00 

Appropriated  in  1870 10,000  00- 

Appropriated  in  1871 10,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1872 10,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1874 10,000  00 

110,807  41 

It  woald  appear  that  the  original  estimate  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
the  appropriation  of  1866  the  estimate  submitted  in  1868,  which  would 
be  $145,461.41.  It  appears  that  there  was  one  crib  lost  in  1867  after 
being  paid  for.    Another  crib  was  broken  and  lost  in  1871. 

The  estimate  now  submitted  of  $30,000  is  to  be  applied  to  extending 
the  north  pier  50  feet,  repairing  the  old  work  on  the  north  pier,  and  in 
dredging.  This  will  not  exceed  the  above  estimate,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  old  work  and  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  the  harbor.  Future  appropriations  will  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time. 

Financial  statement, 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $507  94 

imoDDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 . . : 10, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 371  35 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 » 10,136  59 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ld7G 30, 000  00 


in 


B  13. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CHICAGO  HARBOR,  ILLINOIS. 

The  operations  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  the  assistant 
immediate  charge,  First  Lieut.  P.  A.  Hininan,  Corps  of  Engineers: 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
MobiU,  Ala.,  May  13, 1874. 

81E:  The  operations  at  Chicago  Harbor,  from  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1873,  to  December  19,  ltJ73,  (the  date  of  uiy  being  relieved  from  duty  under  your 
wfcw,)  were  as  follows  : 

Replacing  a  few  protection  piles  carried  away  by  the  ice  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
tbe  bresk water ;  repairing  damages  done  to  the  breakwater  by  Tessels,  and  also  in  ex- 
tending the  breakwater  southward  1,100  feet,  excepting  the  superstructure,  as  contem- 
plated in  my  last  annual  rei)ort.  This  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Fitzsimmons  &  Coi:- 
^o[  Chicago,  111.,  under  contract  dated  May  27,  1873.    The  contract  for  this  work 

'*,  the  money  appro- 
8  tbe  above-named 

^ , ,  — J J  were  of  the  usual 

Might,  11:^^  feet ;  the  remainder  were  built  2  feet  lower,  the  stone  foundations  having 
■^  eorrespondingly  raised.  In  December  last  the  latter  cribs  stood  quite  as  well  as 
w  former.  Their  cost,  in  round  numbers,  including  cost  of  foundation  and  filling, 
^«J  |70 14>«8  per  crib  than  the  same  for  the  others. 

To  complete  the  outer  harbor  as  designed  will  require  a  further  extension  of  the 
wetkirater  of  150  feet,  and  the  building  of  the  superstructure  over  2,050  feet,  besides 
ue  construction  of  a  south  pier  (about  half  a  mile  in  length)  from  the  southern  end  of 
w  Jhe  breakwater  to  the  shore.  For  the  reasons  given  in  your  last  annual  report,  it  is 
•^31  a  question  whether  the  south  pier  should  be  built. 

Daring  July  and  Auffust  the  harbor  was  very  accurately  resurveyed  by  assistant 
John  Pierpont  and  myself,  assisted  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Littlefield,  the  United  States  engineer 
wemiiL  The  survey  embraced  that  portion  of  the  harbor  lying  within  the  prolonga- 
"«» of  Van  Buron  street,  (the  line  of  the  proposed  south  pier,)  the  line  of  the  lake  tun- 
^*i  the  25-foot  curve,  the  shore  line,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  river  near  the  Illinois 
Uutral  Railroad  elevators. 
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The  survey  disclosed  few  important  changes,  except  that  the  shore  line  north  of  the 
north  pier  was  advancing.  It  is  believed  that  vessels  find  plenty  of  water  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  river  covered  by  the  survey. 

During  the  survey  two  wrecks  were  discovered  and  located.  They  consisted  of  a 
'dump-scow  and  a  schooner,  and  were  lying  in  the  basin  near  the  return  of  the  break- 
water, with  8  feet  of  water  over  them.  Estimates  for  the  removal  of  these  wrecks,  for 
the  completion  of  the  breakwater,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  north  pier  400  feet,  were 
submitted  in  your  last  annual  report. 

Extensive  dredging  is  still  being  carried  on  here  and  there  in  the  outer  harbor,  by 
private  parties,  for  sand  for  building  purposes,  and  also  for  material  for  filling  the 
piers  now  being  built  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  north  of  Randolph 
street. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.   A.  HiNMAN, 

First  LieiUmitnt  of  Eng'meer»,U,  8,  A. 
M%j.  D.  C.  Houston, 

CorpB  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A, 

I  was  relieved  from  the  charge  of  this  harbor  by  paragraph  2,  Spec- 
ial Orders  No.  140,  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  OflSce,  dated 
Washington,  June  26, 1874. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  work  now  under  construction,  viz,  an 
outside  basin  or  harbor,  was  $867,095.73.  See  Report  of  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  1870,  page  103,  as  follows : 

For  tbe  eastern  breakwater,  4,000  feet  in  length $602,252  00 

Outer  half  of  southern  breakwater,  1,700  feet  in  length , 167, 418  38 

Inner  half  of  southern  breakwater 97,425  35 

867,095  73 
And  for  dredging 30,000  00 

In  round  numbers 900,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  in  1870 $100,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  in  1871 100,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  in  1872 90,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  in  1873 90,000  00 

There  was  appropriated  in  1874 75,000  00 

455,000  00 


This  will  complete  the  eastern  breakwater,  including  300  feet  of  re- 
turn on  north  end,  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  estimate. 

The  question  of  building  the  southern  breakwater  was  discussed  in 
my  last  annual  report.  It  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  question 
of  occupying  the  lake-front  for  wharves  is  definitely  settled. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  submitted  an  estimate  for  extending  the 
north  pier,  which  I  consider  of  more  immediate  importance  to  this  har- 
bor than  any  other  work.    The  estimate  for  this  purpose  is  $78,000. 

The  following  statements  concerning  the  commerce  of  Chicago,  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  John  Hitt,  special  deputy  collector  of  the  port,  are 
respectfull}'  submitted : 

CusTOM-HousK,  Chicago,  Iix., 
CollecUyr'a  Office,  August  21, 1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  statement  of  tl>e  numher  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  this  port ;  also,  the  amount  of  revenne  collected  daring  tbe  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1874. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JNO.  HiTF, 
Special  Deputy  CoUecior. 
Maj.  D.  C.  Houston, 

Brevi.  Col.  L\  S.  Engineers. 
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Siat$meHt  of  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  tJie  port  of  Chicago  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1874. 

Dntiee $1,353,441  2& 

ToDDAge 9,599  25 

Hospital-money 8,214  56 

Steamboat  inspection 6,640  97 

Total 1,377,896  03 

Statement  ofresaeU  clearing  to  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  Chicago  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1874. 


Jnly 

August 

September . 

October 

November., 
December . 


January . . 
Fobmarj . 
March.... 
April 

fj 

Jane 


Month. 


1873. 


1874. 


Namber  of 
yeaselfi. 


Tonnage. 


57 
101 
67 
88 
23 


15, 891 
29,182 
18, 953 
25,921 

7.481 


Nnmber  of 
crew. 


856 

1,059 

770 

994 

288 


Total. 


20 
54 
66 


5,675 
16,658 
19,754 


476 


139,515 


171 

610 
704 


5,252 


Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  arrived  from  foreign  ports  to  the  port  of  Chicago  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874. 


Month. 

Number  of 

vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
•  crew. 

July 

1873. 

26 
25 
42 
47 
12 
1 

6,905 

6,909 

12, 000 

14,056 

3,  :m 

.356 

410 

Angust 

425 

September.            

585 

October '. 

606 

November 

172 

December - 

19 

JanoAry 

1874. 

February 

March.. 

1 

April 

1 

May .              

35 
24 

10,823 
6,930 

I^() 

jnw..::;;:::;:' ;;;;;:::::::: ::.:... 

365 

Total.. 

212 

61,300 

2,958 
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Statement  of  the  numbtr  ofve^eU  aniving  coastwise  to  the  fiort  of  Chicago,  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1874. 


Month. 


1873, 

July 

August 

September .,...-. 

October 

November 

December 

1874. 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Number  of 


1,813 
1,793 
1,840 
1,412 
746 
37 


5 

43 

681 

1,551 

1,706 


11,632 


Tonnage. 


482,361 
486,270 
50.5,286 
413,451 
261,185 
18,371 


2,495 

2,501 

9,130 

119,420 

437,340 

493,983 


3,231,793 


Number  of 
crew. 


16,260 
15,921 
16,576 
13,182 
7,579 
550 


115 

115 

433 

5,188 

13,614 

15,386 


104,919 


Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  clearing  coastwise  from  the  port  of  Chicago,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874. 


Month. 


Number  of 
vessels. 


J_ 


1873.  ' 

July I  1,779 

Augnst 1,723 

September '  1,694 

October 1  1,362 

November i  574 

December [  15 

1874. 

.January 5 

February 6 

March 96 

April I  898 

May I  1,542 

June I  1,611 

Total 11,305 

» 


Tonnage. 


480,535 
468,718 
458,998 
417, 161 
215, 187 
5,726 


2,405 

2,607 

26,742 

180,513 

433,548 

460,062 


3,142,292 


Number  of 
crew. 


15.956 
15,497 
15, 125 
13,052 
6,158 
246 


115 

122 

787 

6,888 

13,768 

14,591 


102,305 


Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $90,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  eubject  to  hischeck,  (including  $6,866.32  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 20, 423  47 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 75, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 107, 198  23 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 78,225  24 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 78, 000  00 
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B  14. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CALUMET  HARBOR,  ILLINOIS. 

The  oi)eration8  at  this  harbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  the  assistant 
in  immediate  charge,  First  Lieut.  F.  A.  Hinman,  Corps  of  Engineers : 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  14,  1874. 

Sir:  The  work  at  Calumet  Harbor  for  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1^4,  daring  which  I  was  in  immediate  charge,  i.  e.,  from  Jane  30, 1^^3,  to  December  19, 
1S73,  was  as  foHows : 

The  north  and  south  piers  were  each  extended  200  feet,  excepting  the  snperstructure. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cribs  of  the  former  pier  were  50  by  20  by  14^  feet,  those  of  the 
latter  pier  being  50  by  20  by  10|  feet.  The  total  extension  of  both  piers,  excepting 
the  saperstracture,  daring  the  working  season  of  1873  was  750  feet. 

A  Domber  of  the  spaces  between  the  ends  of  crilis  were  filled  with  brush  and  stone, 
the  brash  being  obtained  for  the  cutting  of  it. 

The  superstructure  over  the  cribs  sunk  in  extension  of  the  north  pier  in  1872  was 
commenced  and  virtually  completed. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubic  yards  of  material  were  exca- 
Tated  from  the  channel  and  crib-beds  and  dumped  into  the  lake. 

The  soundings  taken  just  before  the  close  oH  operations  for  the  season  showed  an 
improved  channel  of  11  feet,  due  to  dredging. 

The  above  work  was  done  by  hired  labor,  the  materials  being  furnished  by  contract. 

A  light-keeper  has  been  appointed,  and  a  light  is  now  regularly  shown  at  the  harbor 
(loTing  the  season  of  navigation.  It  is  understood  that  during  the  present  season  cer- 
tain parties  contemplate  replacing  the  rope  ferry  over  the  river  just  above  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  with  a  draw-bridge;  also  that  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
and  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad  Companies  intend  to  rebuild  their 
bridges  over  the  Calumet  River,  putting  in  wider  draws. 

K^epectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Hinman, 
First  Lieute  lant  of  Enginters,  i.  S.  J. 

Maj.  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

I  was  relieved  from  the  charge  of  this  harbor  by  paragraph  2,  Special 
Orders  No.  140,  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  OflQce,  dated 
Washington,  June  26, 1874. 

The  above  report  comprises  all  the  work  done  during  the  year.  The 
original  estimate  for  this  harbor  was  $300,000  in  round  numbers. 

(See  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1871,  page  104.) 

I^ere  was  appropriated  in  1870 $50,000 

There  was  appropriated  in  1R71 50,000 

There  was  appropriated  in  1872 40,000 

There  was  appropriated  in  1873 40,000 

There  was  appropriated  in  1874 25,000 

205,000 

It  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  the  harbor  as  originally  designed  will 
not  exceed  the  estimate.  The  sum  of  $75,000  can  be  profitably  expended 
daring  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

The  Doinber  of  arrivals  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  at  this  harbor  during  the  past  year 
was  137,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,129  tons.    Departures  the  same. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 .^20,000  00 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 19, 992  27 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  2.3,  1874 25, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 39, 273  05 

Amonnt  available  July  1,  1874 2.5,719  22 

Amonnt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  187G 75, 000  00 
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B  15. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MICHIGAN  CITY  HARBOR,  INDIANA. 

The  operations  of  tbis  barbor  are  reported  as  follows  by  the  assistant 
ia  immediate  charge,  First  Lieut.  F.  A.  Hinmau,  Corps  of  Engineers: 

\ 
i..  United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  16, 1874. 

Sir  :  I  respectiully  submit  the  followiDg  statement  of  work  done  at  Michigan  Citj 
Harbor  during  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  of  which  I  was  in 
immediate  chargt): 

For  the  east  pier  of  the  outer  harbor  240  piles  were  delivered  and  driven ;  10,920 
lineal  feet  of  12  by  12  inch  pine  timber  were  delivered  and  framed  for  saperstmctnre ; 
3 3,6:^2  feet,  board-measnre,  3-inch  Qine  plank  were  delivered  and  laid  for  decking;  the 
necessary  stone  and  brush-filling  and  enough  bolts  and  spikes  were  furnished  to  cmn- 
plete  the  same,  according  to  the  plan,  for  a  distance  of  503  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  The  above  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Howard,  of  Chicago,  III.,  under 
contract  of  date  August  9, 1872.     This  contract  has  been  closed. 

The  extension  of  the  pier  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  haibor  was  commenced  last 
June  by  Mr.  James  H.  Ledlie,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  under  contract  dated  June  15,  1873.  The 
work  was  completed  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  December  1,  1873,  and  the 
contract  closed.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  1,738  piles  were  delivered  and  driven  ; 
13,706  lineal  feet  12  by  12  inch  pine  timber  were  delivered  and  framed  for  superstruc- 
ture ;  14,304  feet,  board -measure,  3-inch  pine  plank  were  delivered  and  laid  for  deck- 
ing ;  the  necessiiry  brush  and  stone  was  put  in  for  filling,  and  the  amount  of  bolts  and 
spikes  needed  was  furnished. 

The  exposed  portion  of  this  pier  was  quite  heavily  rii>rapped  with  stone.  It  is  rec- 
oromende^d  that  a  permanent  beacon  be  placed  on  the  end  of  it.  As  it  was  thought 
that  the  brush  and  stone  below  the  superstructure  would  settle  considerably  into,  the 
sand  during  the  severe  gales,  the  lower  cross-timbers  of  the  superstructure  were  gcca- 
sionally  omitted  in  both  of  the  above-mentioned  piers  in  order  to  allow  stone  from 
above  to  fall  below  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces.  The  consecjuence  was  that  the  su- 
perstructure had  to  be  filled  with  stone  several  times.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  re- 
quire refilling  this  spring. 

The  crib  at  the  end  of  the  pier  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  repaired,  as 
contemplated  in  my  last  annual  report. 

The  above-named  piers  were  located  by  me  last  November,  and  a  map  of  the  same 
submitted  to  you. 

To  complete  the  outer  harbor  according  to  the  ]ilan  will  require  the  construction  of 
a  breakwater  and  a  short  extension  of  the  east  pier.  For  a  distance  of  250  feet  from 
the  shore  line  this  harbor  is  quite  shallow,  there  being  about  3  feet  of  water.  Last 
fall  the  steam  barge  Eureka,  loaded  with  stone,  was  wrecked  in  a  gale  between  the 
two  piers.    She  lay  a  total  wreck  about  300  feet  cist  of  the  beacon  pier. 

No  dredging  has  been  done  since  June,  but  it  may  become  necessary  to  do  a  Uttle,  as 
the  sounding  at  the  close  of  the  operations  for  last  seasou  showed  a  scant  12-foot  chan- 
nel opposite  the  iron-ore  dock.  The  docks  belonging  to  private  parties  should  be  re- 
paired in  some  places. 

As  directed  bj'  you,  the  foreman  of  each  of  my  harbors  have  forwarded  through  me 
monthly  progress  sketclies.  showing  the  work  done  during  the  month  ;  in  case  of  pier- 
work,  there  was  forwarded  a  tracing  of  an  outline-plan  and  elevation  of  each  pier,  com- 
mencing at  the  shore-line  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  100  feet,  showing  (in  red  ink)  the  plan 
and  the  elevation  of  the  work  done  during  the  montli ;  in  case  of  pile-piers,  there  was 
furnished,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  work  done  during  the 
month  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  10  feet,  on  which  was  shown  in  plan  each  pile  driven, 
and  in  elevation  the  condition  of  the  work ;  in  case  of  dredging,  the  cut  was  located  on 
a  map  of  the  harbor  and  a  tracing  of  the  same  forwarded  to  you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  HiNMAX, 

First  Lieut,  of  Engineer's,  V.  S.  A. 

I  was  relieved  from  tbe  cbarge  of  tbis  barbor  by  paragraph  2,  Special 
Order  No.  140,  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  dated 
Washington,  June  26, 1874. 

The  only  work  done  since  tbe  above  report  was  a  small  amount  of 
dredging  between  tbe  old  barbor  piers  during  the  spring  of  1874.    The 
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original  estimate  for  this  harbor  (see  Report  of  the  Chief  of  EDgineers 
for  1870,  page  126)  was  $324,421.40. 

Tbere  has  been  appropriated  in  1872 $50,000 

There  haa  been  appropriated  in  1873 50,000 

Then  has  been  appropriated  in  1874 50,000 

150,000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  work  can  be  completed  withiu  the  estimate. 
The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  is  $80,000. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  marine  arrivals  and  imports  at  this  harbor 
for  the  year : 

Airivalfl 430 

Lomber,  feet,  board-meaanre 36,500,000 

Shinglea 45,300,0*0 

Laths 37,500.000 

Iron-ore,  tona 6,200 

Pig-iroD,  tons 307 

C«l,toDa 600 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  Jaly  1, 1873 $50,000  00 

Amomit  in  haoda  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $1,499.41 

poeentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 30,294  94 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 50,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 78, 241  93 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 52,053  01 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 80, 000  00 


B  i6. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FOX  AND  WISCONSIN  RIVERS. 

The  improvement  of  these  rivers  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  year 
in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  submitted  in  my  last  annual  report. 
The  accompanying  reports  of  the  assistants  in  immediate  charge  show 
the  work  done  in  detail.  It  is  propostjd  to  continue  this  general  plan 
this  season,  completing  the  work  of  last  season  on  the  Lower  Fox  and 
commencing  the  work  on  the  Upper  Fox. 

The  work  on  the  Upper  Fox  will  be  on  the  new  lock  near  Eureka ; 
dredging  the  bars  from  Berlin  and  below;  repairs  and  alterations  of 
locks  at  Fort  Winnebago  and  Governor's  Bend,  and  deepening  the  canal 
at  Portage  City. 

The  work  on  the  Wisconsin  will  be  continued  on  the  plan  heretofore 
pursued. 

A  survey  is  now  in  progress  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  har- 
horand  river  appropriation  bill  of  June  23, 1874,  in  regard  to  the  **  north- 
ern route,"  recommended  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Transpor- 
tation Routes  to  the  Seaboard. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  of  the  appropriation  of  this  year  a  large  portion 
of  the  working-season  has  been  lost. 

The  estimate  made  by  me  last  year  for  completing  this  improvement 
according  to  the  plan  adopted  was  $3,000,000,  since  which  time  $300,000 
luw  been  appropriated.  A  revised  estimate  and  report  based  on  the 
survey  above  mentioned  will  be  submitted  in  time  for  action  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

The  estimated  amount  which  could  be  profitably  expended  during 
tbe  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  is  $750,000. 

The  amount  of  tolls  collected  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874^ 
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is  $1,239.17,  required  to  be  reported  annually  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  7, 1870.  This  is  no  criterion  of  the  amount  of  business 
which  might  be  done  on  the  route,  as  it  was  closed  during  most  of  the 
year  and  the  tolls  are  derived  from  local  business. 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  has  been  subjected  to  much  criti- 
cism from  parties  interested  in  the  route. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1874,  a  convention  was  held  at  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  cities  and  towns  on  the  route, 
at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Sesolvedf  That  we  regard  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  as  an 
inter-State  highway  to  be  a  work  of  very  great  and  increasing  importance;  that  the 
interests  of  the  Northwestern  States  demand  the  construction  of  the  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  scale  of  measnrements  approved  by  General  Hoaston  in  his  re- 
port of  Jane  30,  lti73|  and  that  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  work  shonld  be  made 
by  Congress,  that  the  entire  work  may  be  well  and  fully  completed  within  three  years. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  act 
as  a  committee  to  present  the  wishes  of  the  people,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  manner  of  completing  the  improvement,  and  whose  farther  duty  it 
shall  be  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  necessity  and  the  importance  of 
the  work ;  to  make  such  suggestions  to  the  authoritiesy  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may 
deem  advisable  and  expedient ;  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  convention  be  designated 
the  chairman  of  said  committee. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  recommended  by  me  in  my 
last  annual  report  was  indorsed. 

I  can  but  repeat  that  the  appropriations  heretofore  made  are  dispro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  this  work,  and  inadequate  to  its  com- 
pletion, either  with  economy  or  reasonable  rapidity. 

It  will  require,  according  to  present  estimates,  ten  years  to  complete 
the  work  at  this  rate  of  appropriation. 

There  was  appropriated  in  1873,  $300,000,  and  the  same  amount  in 
1874. 

The  papers  accompanying  this  report  are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Letter  of  Capt.  Lydecker,  dated  August  12, 1874,  transmitting  report  of  Assist- 
ant ^Engineer  Edwards  on  Fox  River  improvements. 

No.  2.  Report  of  Assistant  Engineer  Edwards,  dated  August  10,  1674. 

No.  3.  Letter  of  Lieutenant  Hinman,  dated  July  25,  1874,  transmitting  report  ot 
Assistant  Engineer  Nader  on  Wisconsin  River  improvement. 

No.  4.  Report  of  Assistant  Engineer  Nader,  dated  July  24,  1874. 

No.  5.  Report  of  Assistant  Engineer  Nader,  dated  December  15, 1873. 

Financial  stateinent 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $200,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  nis  check 27,837  13 

Amount  received  from  tolls  for  year  ending  June  30, 1873 1, 893  27 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 300. 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 229, 907  92 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 299,822  48 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 750, 000  00 


FOX  RIVER. 

Letter  of  Capt,  G,  J.  LydeckeVy  Corps  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Engineer  Office,  Fox  River  Improvement, 

Appletony  Wis,f  August  12,  1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  just  received  the  annual  report  of  N.  M.  Edwards,  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Fox  River  improvement,  for  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874, 
during  which  he  was  in  charge  of  the  work. 

There  remains  but  little  for  me  to  add  on  the  operations  of  that  year.  Very  little 
work  was  done  from  the  time  I  assumed  charge,  owing  to  the  appropriation  having 
been  so'nearly  exhausted  that  we  could  not  venture  upon  operations  on  an  extenaive 
scale  until  the  new  appropriation  was  assured  to  us. 
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During  the  month  of  May  the  only  permanent  force  at  work  on  the  Lower  Fox  was 
that  eogaged  in  stone-cnttioe  at  Kaukaana  quarries,  for  the  lower  combined  lock  at 
Little  Chate. 

In  Jane  oommenced  a  general  repair  of  boats,  dredges,  scows,  &c.,  preparatory  to 
commencemeDt  of  active  operations  for  this  year.  Temporary  dams,  wiiicn  had  been 
constmcted  last  fall  at  Little  Chate  and  the  Cedars,  were  graveled  and  tightened  np. 
Slight  repairs  were  also  made  to  the  canal-banks  at  various  points  between  De  Pere 
and  Eaakauna,  where  leaks  appeared,  threatening  serious  damage  unless  immediately 
attended  to. 

On  the  Upper  Fox  River  no  works  of  construction  or  repairs  were  in  progress.  On 
thedOth  of  Hay  a  small  surveying  party  under  N.  E.  Russell,  assistant  engineer,  re- 
sumed work  near  Eureka,  and  continued  the  survey,  which  had  been  commenced  last 
£dl,  np  as  far  as  Berlin.  This  was  completed  during  the  early  part  of  June,  after 
which  the  force  was  reduced  to  a  leveling  party  of  three  men,  charged  with  running  a 
line  of  levels  from  the  Wolf  Rivor  up  as  far  as  Princeton. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  the  amount  allotted  from  the  appropriation 
&r  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  for  use  on  the  Fox  River  is  |200,000. 

The  plan  of  operations  under  which  we  are  now  working  will  expend  this  sum  as 
foOows: 

Lower  Fox  River «75,000  00 

I'pper  Fox  River,  including  survey 110, 000  00 

Office,  saperintendence,  and -eontingencies 15,000  00 

Total 200,000  00 

The  principal  works  to  be  accomplished  under  the  above  plan  are  the  completed  con- 
straetion  of  the  new  stone  lock  at  Little  Chute,  and  stone  dam  at  Appleton,  building 
anew  dam  at  Eaukanna,  and  such  repairs  to  locks,  dams,  &c.,  as  may  be  required  on 
the  Lower  Fox. 

The  construction  of  new  lock  and  canal  near  Eureka,  and  possibly  part  of  dam ;  the 
thoiongh  repair  of  Winnebago  lock,  and  to  put  the  Portage  Canal  in  good  order  for  a 
d^th  of  5  feet  and  a  width  of  75  feet  at  low  water,  are  the  principal  works  contem- 
plated on  the  Upper  Fox  during  the  present  year, 

Onr  two  dredges  will  be  constantly  employed,  one  on  the  lower  the  other  on  the 
jpper  river.  It  is  expected  to  obtain  a  complete  and  detailed  survey  of  the  Upper  Fox 
Hiyer  during  this  year.  We  will  then  be  able  to  decide  definitely  upon  the  works  re- 
quire for  its  improvement. 

Ujtime  has  been  so  fully  occupied  since  assuming  charge  here,  that  I  have  had  little 
chanoe  to  study  the  works  required  for  the  complete  improvement  beyond  those  already 
io  proeeas  of  construction  or  repairs,  and  I  shall  not  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  what 
i»w  works  will  be  required  until  the  survey  of  the  upper  river  now  in  progress  is  com- 
pleted. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  work  requires 
alatjje  appropriation — much  larger  than  heretofore. 

Working  under  these  small  sums  requires  more  or  less  suspension  of  navigation  every 
?^«  which,  under  the  present  system,  will  be  continued  for  several  years  to  come, 
fKating  thereby  mnch  dissatisfaction  all  along  the  route.  Besides,  much  of  the  money, 
a  small  sums,  is  nwsessarily  frittered  away  in  temporary  repairs,  which,  with  Jarger 

Tpriations,  conld  be  increasfnl  and  applied  to  permanent  work, 
earry  on  this  improvement  in  a  satisfactory  and  economical  way  an  appropriation 
of  at  least  $.500,000  is  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

In  the  transfer  of  the  work  from  the  old  Canal  Company,  their  rights  and  franchises 
^threferenoe  to  the  water-power  were  retained;  and,  as  you  have  before  reported, 
vehare  here  a  soorce  of  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  navigation,  and  one  which 
*ill  serioasly  interfere  with  the  work  of  improvement,  unless  Congress,  by  the  neces- 
^  lejnslation,  vests  in  the  United  States  engineer  in  charge,  or  some  other  Govern- 
■cot  officer,  the  sole  right  to  control  the  use  of  water  by  these  water-powers. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  J.  Lydecker, 

Captain  of  Engineers, 
Maj.  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corpe  of  Engineers  J  U,  8.  A, 


Beport  of  Mr,  X,  Af,  Edwards,  Assistant  Engineer, 

Appleton,  Wis.,  August  10, 1874. 
fin:  I  would  respectfully  present  the  following  report  upon  the  progress  of  work 
« the  Pox  River  improvement  from  July  1,  1873,  to  April  30, 1874 : 
There  being  no  authority  from  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  lauds  for  cnt-ofis  or  loca- 
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tion  of  locks,  and  the  amonnt  of  money  appropriated  being  limited,  I  was  ordered  to 
confine  my  estimates  mainly  to  the  Lower  Fox  River. 

With  the  exception  of  an  accurate  sarvey  of  the  locality  of  the  proposed  lock  near 
Eureka  bvMr. Russell,  assistant  engineer,  and  slight  repairs  to  the  works  at  MonteUo 
and  Gov. ^end,  no  work  was  done  on' the  Upper  Fox  River;  that  is,  the  river  fifom 
Portage  City  to  Lake  Winnebaeo.  Upon  the  Lower  Fox,  beginning  at  De  Pere  and 
passing  up  the  river,  only  very  slight  repairs  were  made  upon  locks  until  reaching  that 
at  Rapid  Croche.    This  stone  lock  was  pumped  out  and  repaired  as  follows : 

A  large  quantity  of  gravel  and  day  was  excavated,  the  flo^r  partially  relaid,  and  a 
sill,  weU  secured  by  sheet-piling,  was  replaced  from  wall  to  wall  below  lower  gates, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  at  any  time,  expedi^iouslv  and  economically,  a  tempo- 
rary dam.  On  account  oirelying  upon  a  sill  of  this  kind  not  sheet-piled,  we  were  un- 
successful in  pumping  out  this  lock  three  months  earlier.  The  lower  miter-sill,  which 
had  raised,  was  well  secured,  and  the  masonry,  lift-wall,  and  the  gates  repaired.  The 
Rapid  Croche  dam  was  graveled  and  a  few  broken  spars  replaced,  and  flush-boards 
put  on  to  keep  up  level  so  as  to  affect  depth  of  water  at  the  Kaakauna  quarry  lauding. 

Dredge  No.  2  worked  about  three  weeks  in  dredging  clay,  broken  stone,  and  bowld- 
ers from  the  channel,  within  half  a  mile  below  the  Rapid  Croche  lock. 

Passing  up  to  Eaukauna,  a  tool-house,  20  by  40  feet,  was  built  at  the  second  lock. 
The  work  of  quarrying  upon  the  islands  was  given  up,  as  the  Grignon  quarry  had  been 
pumped  out  ready  for  working.  This  latter  quarry,  by  reason  of  a  more  convenient 
access  to  a  boat-landing,  will  be  more  available  to  our  work. 

A  wooden  track,  which,  in  connection  with  an  elevated  track,  car,  and  windlass, 
make  expeditious  and  economical  arrangements  for  loading  boat  with  large  blocks  of 
stone. 

At  this  quarr}'  fine  layers  of  blue  limestone,  very  solid  and  strong,  12  to  30  inches 
thick,  and  free  from  seams,  in  places  for  100  feet,  were  found.  The  balance  of  the  stone 
from  the  lower  combined  lock  was  quarried  during  the  fall,  and  the  stone  was  cut  for 
the  lock  during  the  year.  The  coping-stooe  for  this  lock  is  yet  to  be  quarried  and  cut 
Nearly  1,900  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  quarried,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  is  in 
blocks. 

There  were  slight  repairs  made  about  the  upper  works  of  the  locks,  gates,  capstans, 
&c.  At  Kaukauna  the  dam  was  graveled  and  slightly  repaired.  This  dam  is  the 
poorest  on  the  river,  and  hardly  fit  to  expend  money  upon  it  fcr  repairs.  There  is  solid 
rock  for  a  foundation,  and  a  dam  can  l>e  placed  below  the  present  one,  requiring  a 
height  of  dam  of  12  to  13  feet.    The  length  of  this  dam  should  be  about  600  feet. 

The  fourth  lock  at  Little  Chute  (the  lower  of  the  combined)  was  torn  out  at  quite  a 
large  expense,  the  necessary  excavation  made,  dam  and  pumping  arrangements  put 
in,  together  with  an  elevated  traveling  engine  for  unloading  boats  and  replacing  the 
stone  in  the  wall  of  the  lock.  They  were  in  workiog  order  late  in  the  fall,  and  tbe 
south  wall  of  the  lock  started,  about  100  cubic  yards  of  masonry  being  laid.  Masonry 
work  ended  November  15. 

The  traveling  engine  on  an  elevated  track  26  feet  high  and  30  feet  gauge,  by  its  steam- 
power  hoists  the  stone  from  the  boats  below  the  dam,  runs  up  the  track,  and,  moving 
sideways,  can  lay  in  the  wall,  at  any  height  or  position,  a  block  of  five  or  six  tons.  This 
machine  which  you  brought  to  my  notice,  and  which  by  your  directions  was  tried, 
works  very  successfully,  and  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  handling  heavy  stone  and 
laying  cut-stone  masonry  I  have  ever  seen  used. 

The  stone  for  face  of  this  lock  has  been  taken  out  of  quarry  and  cut  for  alternate 
courses  of  2  and  3  feet  depth  and  of  from  4  to  7  feet  in  length  and  from  11  to  19  inches 
thick.  The  lock  is  to  be  in  clear  160  feet  by  35  feet,  and  to  have  a  lift  of  12  feet.  The 
miter-sill  to  be  at  least  7  feet  below  top  of  Kaukauna  dam  or  low- water  level. 

The  waste-weir  was  constructed  at  Little  Chute,  third  level,  containing  160  oubie 
yards  of  masonry,  built  upon  rock-bed  12  feet  high.  This  has  a  water-way  of  60  feet  at 
the  canal  water-level,  and  a  sluice-way  4  feet  wide,  extending  below  bottom  of  canal  to 
the  rock.    Equal  parts  in  paste  of  fat  lime  and  Akron  cement  were  used  in  the  mortar. 

A  culvert  of  masonry  was  also  constructed  through  the  bank  of  second  level  Little 
Chute,  with  bottom  below  bottom  of  canal,  3i  feet  square  opening  and  58  feet  long. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  rock  excavated  from  bottom  of  canal  in  the  same  level,, 
within  150  feet  of  first  lock. 

A  small  amount  of  repairs  and  graveling  was  done  on  Little  Chute  dam.  Upon  tbe 
first  and  second  locks  at  this  point  there  was  considerable  carpenter- work  expended  in 
repairs  of  wood-work  above  water-line.  At  upper  end  of  Little  Chute  level  along 
the  canal  Just  below  Cedars  Lock,  the  banks  were  raised  with  earth-filling  to  the  extent 
of  1,200  yards,  and  temporary  dams  put  in,  and  water  pumped  out  of  about  700  feet  of 
canal  and  the  lock.  There  was  excavated,  before  closing  the  work  for  winter,  600  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  and  100  cubic  yards  of  rock.   * 

From  De  Pere  to  and  including  the  Cedars  lock  and  dam,  Mr.  Leonapd  Martin,  as- 
sistant engineer,  has  charge ;  thence  to  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryson,  assist- 
ant engineer,  has  charge ;  thence  to  canal,  at  Portage  City,  is  the  section  assigned  to 
N.  E.  Russell,  assistant  engineer. 
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At  the  head  of  the  Cedars  level,  extending  from  the  fonrth  lock,  at  Appleton,  for 
about  2,000  feet  below,  the  channel  has  been  in  past  time  shallow,  and  the  hard-pan 
bottom  in  places  being  so  hard  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  inclose  and  pnmp  il 
oat ;  bat  this  has  been  avoided  by  removing  the  dipper  from  the  handle-beam  of  the 
dredge,  and  replacing  with  a  very  heavy  steel-pointed  iron  prong,  with  which  the  bot- 
tom was  plow^  to  2  feet  in  depth  before  excavating  by  the  dipper.  At  this  point 
dredge  No.  2  excavated,  over  a  length  of  1,500  feet  and  an  average  width  of  70  feet, 
6,500  cubic  yards  of  hard  material  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  foarth  lock  was  inclosed  by  temporary  dam,  and  the  lower  section  replanked 
and  thoronghly  pot  in  repair  below  water-level. 

The  first  lock  at  Applet  on  was  pumped  out,  and  during  the  fall  the  work  below 
water-line  was  put  in  complete  repair.  The  lift-wall  and  npper-wing  wall,  containing 
about  110  cubic  yards,  were  relaid  with  face-Joints  in  cnt-stone  masonry  in  a  suitable 
manner,  to  incorporate  in  a  new  cut-stone  lock,  and  may  be  put  under  the  head  of  con- 
itrnction.  The  lower  right-wing  wall  was  laid  in  dry  wall,  and  a  slope-wall  of  about 
60  feet  in  length  was  laid  below  the  lower  right  wing. 

The  long  pier  extending  above  the  first  lock  to  the  dam,  800  feet  long,  and  from  14  to 
23  feet  high,  was  retimbered  above  low-water  mark  on  the  basin  side ;  also  double- 
planked  to  the  rock-bottom.  This  planking  of  two  courses,  planed  and  tightly-jointed, 
was  scribed  to  the  rock  and  banked  with  gravel  to  a  depth  of  3  to  6  feet.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  face  of  this  planking  and  crib-work  below  water  should  not  last  and 
be  practically  tight  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

The  lower,  or  river-face  of  this  pier,  after  removing  the  timber,  I  would  advise, 
shonld  be  faced  with  a  dry  wall  of  heavy  stone ;  the  stone  can  be  excavated  in  river 
near  foot  of  pier. 

The  upper  dam  at  Appleton  was  partially  removed  in  September  of  last  year,  and 
the  new  Jam  be^u.  Masonry- work  on  this  dam  was  closed  for  the  season  November 
22, 1873, 315  feet  m  length  being  entirely  completed,  and  23  feet  partially.  The  dam  is 
laid  upon  a  heavy  course  of  very  hard  limestone-rock  in  its  natural  bed.  Both  the  upper 
and  lower  faces  were  laid  in  courses  of  cut-stone  taken  from  the  river-bed  at  this  point. 
The  lower  course  on  lower  face  was  doweled  to  rock,  the  top  consisting  of  heavy  block 
only,  being  bronffht  from  quarry  at  Kaukauna.  These  coping-stones  were  4  feet  square, 
13  to  19  inches  thick,  thoroughly  clamped  together.  The  abutment  at  the  south  end 
of  dam,  %£pet  in  length,  was  nearly  complete,  being  laid  in  oourses,  and  carried  up  a 
little  higher  than  dam.  The  masonry  in  dam  and  abutment  contains  975  cubic  yards. 
Aboat  73  cubic  yards  of  face-stone  for  finishing  the  dam  were  cut  during  the  winter 
months,  having  been  quarried  during  the  fall. 

A  temporary  dam,  in  from  8  to  10  feet  of  water,  450  feet  in  length,  was  thrown  across 
from  the  old  dam  near  its  center  to  the  south  bank  of  river,  to  allow  the  construction 
of  the  south  half  of  the  stone  dam  to  repair  ttib  first  lock,  and  reface  the  long  pier. 

II  was  constructed  of  16  cribs,  so  made  as  to  receive  horizontal  stringers  from  24  to 
88  feet  long,  one  set  two  feet  from  bottom  and  another  at  water-surface,  placed  to 
neeire  3-inch  plank  at  angles  of  50^  with  horizon.  This  dam  enabled  us  to  work  a 
KDod  quarry  of  stone  in  the  bed  of  the  river-basin  above  the  stone  dam,  from  which 
▼ere  taken  650  cubic  yards  of  stone  for  cutting,  and  950  cubic  yards  of  rubble.  There 
is  on  hand,  quarried  as  this  point,  for  finishing  dam,  nearly  enough  coping-stone  from 
Kankaona— 73  cubic  yards  of  stone  cut  for  face,  and  900  cnbic  yards  of  rubble. 

In  the  river,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  upper  dam  at  Appleton,  through  what 
▼as  known  as  the  "Appleton  Rapids,^'  dredge  No.  1,  assisted  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Crawford  dredged  a  channel  from  60  to  80  feet  wide,  leaving  a  depth  of  from  5  to  7 
feet  at  low  water.  An  estimate  gives  from  2,000  to  2,200  cnbic  yards,  and  from  40  to  50 
eords  of  bowlders  having  been  removed.  The  material  was  clay,  gravel,  and  bowlders, 
reqoiring  to  be  plowed ;  this  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  during 
October  and  part  of  November. 

In  August,  the  same  dredge  excavated  from  Menasha  lock  940  feet  into  Little  Lake 
Bottes  oes  Morts,  60  feet  wide,  and  to  a  depth  averaging  5  feet  at  low  water.  This  re- 
qnired  1^  feet  depth  of  excavation,  2,800  to  3,000  yards  being  excavated,  the  material 
^°K  gravel  and  clay.  At  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnebago,  Menasha  Channel,  this 
dredge  worked  during  July  and  a  few  days  in  August,  increasing  the  width  of  6-foot 
ebaoDel  to  about  GO  feet.  The  material  has  been  deposited  on  the  shore  side,  and  I 
▼oold  recommend  the  excavation  and  removal  by  dump-scows  so  as  to  give  a  channel 
of  at  least  150  feet  in  width. 

The  accompanying  statement  will  show  the  expenditures  for  labor,  and  bills  which 
have  passed  through  this  office,  from  July  1, 1873,  to  April  30, 1874. 

Statement  of  expenditures  from  July  1, 1873,  to  April  30,  1874. 

Bepaini $17,468  58 

Conslrnction 75,363  38 

Cost  of  boats,  tools,  tool-house,  and  machinery 14, 722  82 
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Outfit,  additions,  repairs,  and  fael  of  dredges,  boats^  and  scows |6, 920  85 

Surveys 1,827  86 

Engineering 7,000  00 

Operating  canal 2,240  40 

Office 1,877  12 

Total 127,42101 

An  accurate  survey  was  made  by  Mr.  Russell  of  the  North  or  Menasha  Channel,  to- 
gether with  the  soundings  for  a  width  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile  along  over 
three  miles  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Examinations  and  surveys  were 
made  some  miles  east  and  west  of  the  two  outlets  of  this  lake  for  better  canal  outlet, 
and  no  route,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  can  be  constructed  to  compare  with  either 
of  these  channels. 

So  far  as  water-powers  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  what  water  will 
probably  be  available  on  the  North  Channel,  with  proper  restrictions  as  to  the  amount 
of  water  used  to  the  cross-section  of  canal,  will  materially  obstruct  navigation. 

They  are  all  secondary  to  the  int-erests  of  navigation,  and  the  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  water  after  being  drawn  down  to  a  certain  point,  to  the 
top  of  all  new  dams,  or  a  datum  at  the  locks,  for  instance,  (the  Government  works  not 
unnecessarily  wasting  water,)  would  seem  to  be  clear. 

Of  the  two  channels  or  outlets  of  the  lake,  the  North  or  Menasha  Channel  offers  the 
least  difficulties,  and  is  the  more  economical  to  improve  to  a  depth  of  6  feet.  At  the 
outlet  into  the  lake  at  this  channel  there  is  over  6  feet  over  the  rock  in  place  at  low 
water,  and  the  rock  met  with  below  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  excavated  by  closing 
the  channel  by  a  dam,  as  has  been  done  before.  The  Government  should,  in  my  opinion, 
fix  and  regulate  the  standard  of  heights  of  water  in  the  various  lakes,  and  a  law  be 
passed  to  effect  that  object.  The  questions  of  land-flowage  and  wat^r-powers  are  get- 
ting to  be  of  ^eater  and  greater  magnitude,  and  some  definite  standara  now  will  ob- 
yiate  many  difficulties  in  the  future. 

By  a  greater  width,  or  (what  might  accomplish  the  object)  depth  of  discharge  during 
the  rainy  season,  thus  preventing  the  extreme  high  water,  and  arranged  so  that  by 
closing  part  or  the  whole  of  the  discharge,  the  water  can  be  kept  back  to  level  above, 
former  low-water  mark. 

This  will  obviate  much  ii^ury  to  lands  overflowed  in  the  months  of  Majr  and  June, 
and  give  greater  depth  for  navigation  in  dry  seasons,  without  further  iqjury  to  lands. 

By  your  instructions  of  May  8, 1874,  Capt.  G.  J.  Lydecker,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A 
assumed  charge  of  the  works  May  12,  and,  by  your  orders,  I  reported  to  him  as  assistant 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

w  ^  N.  M.  Edwards, 

A%%Uiani  Engineer, 

Maj.  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineere,  U.  S.  A, 

Through  Capt.  G.  J.  Lydecker. 

WISCONSIN  RTVER. 

Letter  of  Lieutf  F,  A,  Hinnuiny  Corps  of  Engmeere. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

MadieoHj  FFm.,  Jitly  25,  1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Assistant  Engineer  John  Nader's  report 
of  operations  on  the  Wisconsin  Ri^er  improvement,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

In  approving  of  the  aforesaid  report,  I  would  state  that  I  favor  Assistant  Nader's 
first  project  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  improvement,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by 
him. 

Maps  of  surveys  of  the  bridge  sites,  referred  to  in  his  report,  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  as  soon  as  completed ;  also  plans  oi  changes  in  the  bridges  that  may  become  neces- 
sary. 

A  plan  and  estimates  of  a  dredge  and  snag  boat  will  also  be  submitted.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  this  boat  by  contract,  as  suggested  by  you. 

As  I  have  but  very  recently  assumed  charge  of  this  improvement,  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  it,  and  would  therefore  respectfully  refer  you  in  oonneotion 
with  this  to  my  detailed  report  (dated  September  18,  1873)  of  an  inspection  made  by 
me  that  covered  the  whole  of  the  river  then  improved. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.   A.  HiNMAN, 

First  Lieut  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  A. 
Mig.  D.  C.  Houston, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  8.  A. 
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Report  of  Mr,  John  Nader f  Assistant  Engineer. 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  24, 1874. 

Sir  :  The  operations  were  coatinned  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  accord- 
in^  to  the  plan  adopted  and  prosecated  daring  the  two  previous  years,  i.  e.,  the  im- 
pcoTement  of  the  river  proper  hy  means  of  wing-dams  constructed  of  hrush  and  stone. 

The  ooet  and  amount  of  work  done  appears  in  my  report  of  operations  for  the  season 
eodiog  December  31,  1873,  to  which  report  I  would  most  respectfully  refer  you.  Since 
tiiat  time  there  has  been  no  work  done,  the  work  being  practically  closed  on  October 
IS,  1873,  for  want  of  funds ;  and  no  appropriation  being  made  so  as  to  be  available  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  works  necessarily  remained  in  the  same  condition 
as  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1873. 

It  was  hoped  to  increase  the  thirty-nine  miles  of  improved  river  to  at  least  fifty  miles, 
bat  the  foregoing  remarks  will  explain  why  the  same  was  not  done. 

Annexed  is  a  detailed  monthly  statement  of  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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Cost  of  work. 

The  oo6t  of  work,  inclading  equipment  and  repairs,  has  remained  practically  the  same 
a>  for  previoQB  work. 

From  Jaly  1  to  November  1, 1873,  the  total  expenditare,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
fbregoinr  detailed  statement,  was  |46,298.09.  The  work  done  in  the  mean  time  was 
tweDty-tnree  dams  of  a  total  length  of  12,891  feet,  whence  the  cost  of  dams  eqnals  a 
small  fraction  over  $3.59  per  lineal  foot ;  this,'  I  believe,  can  now  be  reduced  at  least  10 
per  cent,  as  the  parties  are  all  well  eqnipped,  and  both  overseers  and  men  have  learned 
07  experience  to  work  at  better  advantage. 

Condition  and  general  results  of  ihe  work. 

The  dams,  with  few  exceptions,  have  stood  well,  both  against  high  water  and  ice. 
Id  two  eases  they  have  gone  out,  the  cause  of  which  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

When  bailt  in  three  or  four  feet  of  water  the  dams  have  remained  just  as  they  were 
hnilt,  except  the  sagging  of  the  bmsh ;  wherever  they  were  built  in  five  feet  or  over, 
the  aaggiDg  amoanted  to  considerable,  and  always  caused  an  overflow  more  or  less  ex- 
teosiTe,  requiring  the  raising  of  the  dam. 

In  closing  of  lateral  branches  it  often  happened  that  the  dam  had  to  be  built  over  a 
middle  bar;  in  each  case  a  settling  would  take  place  at  the  juncture  of  the  bar  and 
the  deeper  water ;  in  a  few  cases  this  amounted  to  as  much  as  8  feet. 

In  the  two  cases  where  the  dams  went  out  as  above  mentioned,  it  happened  that  a 
dry  bar  was  located  in  the  line  of  the  dam,  and  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  excavate 
s  trench, ]f^y  down  the  successive  layers  of  brush, and  load  them  with  sand;  the  head 
of  the  dam  was,  like  the  other  dams,  built  of  brush  and  stone ;  the  sand-loaded  por- 
tion went  ont,  but  the  head  remains  sound  but  isolated,  forming  an  island. 

A  piece  of  bank-protection  of  2,475  lineal  feet  was  built  at  Portage  City  in  July, 
1873,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,285.30.  The  same  was  built  as  follows :  The  bank  was  first 
gndied  to  a  slope  of  40^  from  the  horizontal ;  from  two  to  three  rows  of  brush-mats 
(depending  upon  the  depth)  were  laid  along  the  slope  from  the  bottom  to  about  ordi- 
nary low  water,  and  the  whole  covered  with  coarse  gravel  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  the 
rnTel  being  lees  than  6  inches  in  depth.  This  protection,  costing  about  50  cents  per 
hneal  foot,  has  withstood  high  water,  ice,  and  landing  of  rafts,  is  now  in  better  condi- 
tion than  when  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  clearly  demonstrates  the  proper 
method  of  bank-protection,  wherever  the  same  may  be  necessary  along  the  line  of  the 
ifflprovement. 

The  general  result  of  the  work  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  condition  of  the  river  is  not  as  good,  as  a  general  thing,  at  the  present  date  as  it 
^ras  at  the  end  of  last  season,  owing  to  the  slight  spring  rise,  which  was  insufficient  to 
deposit  the  sand  in  the  eddies  formed,  simply  moving  the  same  a  short  distance,  and  in 
■ome  eases  leaving  a  flat  bed  with  tcom  2Jr  to  3  feet  of  water.  In  every  case  where 
vofk  has  been  done  the  effect  is  ver^  apparent ;  the  river  has  assumed  more  regularity 
in  its  course ;  the  bars  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  general  deposit  is  slowly  going 
on  above  and  below  the  dams,  so  far  as  their  influence  extends.  The  changes  have 
been  very  slow,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  usual  freshets,  which  alone  can  clear  the 
desired  channel.  From  1870  the  only  rise  of  importance  was  in  June,  1873,  amounting  to 
from  5  to  6  feet ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  water  was  so  low  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
get  about,  and  the  action  of  the  dams  was  thereby  much  retarded. 

The  worst  places  operated  upon  give  the  best  results,  as  they  were  necessarily  more 
▼igoroosly  attacked. 

Duck  Creek  Flats  has  now  a  defined  channel  never  before  known,  but  the  same  is  yet 
incomplete,  the  dam  forming  the  same  having  been  the  last  of  the  season  of  1873. 
^  Merrimac  Flats,  never  known  to  have  more  than  1.50  feet  at  low  water  before  the 
inprovement,  has  now  a  channel  of  full  5  feet. 

Allen's  Flat  has  gradually  adjusted  itself  from  above  downward  to  not  less  than  4 
ftet  of  water,  excepting  the  lower  end,  where  the  current  has  not  had  time  to  remove 
the  land,  and  there  remains  a  bar  with  about  2  feet  of  water. 

MoBGoda  Flat  has  a  4 -foot  channel,  which  is  yet  somewhat  crooked,  but  gives  every 
indication  of  a  permanent  channel. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  improved  river  there  is  a  depth  of  from  4  to  7  feet,  and 
^  will  easily  be  maintained  if  the  water  is  forced  to  maintain  a  permanent  location. 

Projects  of  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

One  of  two  projects  may  be  adopted.  The  first  is  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible 
without  attempting  to  complete  the  improvement,  but  simply  to  close  all  lateral  chan- 
iMla  in  order  to  get  the  river  permanently  into  one  channel,  and  also  to  construct  occa- 
sional win^-dams  where  it  is  very  wide;  this  would  give  the  river  an  opportunity  of 
adjniting  its  regimen  more  gradually,  and  to  adopt  the  most  natural  course. 
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The  second  is  to  finish  up  the  work  as  it  progresses.  This  project  woald  be  more 
tedious  than  the  first,  and  would  probably  require  more  dams  than  the  first  project 
would  ultimately  require. 

By  carrying  out  the  first  project  the  parties  now  at  work  would  advance  about  thirty 
miles,  with  an  expenditure  of  (75,000,  making  the  whole  distance  worked  over  sixty- 
nine  miles. 

With  one  additional  party  another  five  miles  could  be  pretty  thoroughly  improved  at 
an  additional  expense  of  lil5,000,  making  thirty-five  miles  at  a  cost  of  (90,000. 

By  the  second,  the  present  working  parties  would  make  about  twenty  miles  at  the 
same  cost,  (75,000 ;  the  work  and  expenditure  for  an  additional  party  would  be  the  same 
as  in  the  first  project,  making  twenty-five  miles  at  same  expenditure  as  above,  $90,000. 

The  first  project  would  probably  be  the  most  desirable,  as  it  would  afterward  greatly 
facilitate  the  moving  of  materials ;  the  brush  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  woiUd  then  be 
sufficient  to  do  the  required  work,  whereas  now  the  same  must  sometimes  be  carried 
several  miles  after  the  islands  and  bottom-lands  in  the  vicinity  have  been  cut  over ;  the 
second  growth  would  furnish  the  necessary  brush  to  complete  the  work. 

Another  advantage  would  be,  that  the  rafb-channel  would  be  improved  for  a  longer 
distance,  which  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  lumbering  interests. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  advisable,  if  funds  would  permit,  to  do  some  prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  following  plats :  Honey  Creek,  Blue  Mound  Prairie,  Helena  Crossing, 
Brisbois  Slough,  and  Jones  Dale.  If  these  places  were  improved  only  to  two  feet,  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Yellow  River  lumbering  business.  The  lumber  mer- 
chants of  the  Yellow  River  district  already  recognize  the  benefits  derived  from  what 
has  already  been  done  on  the  river,  and  are  thinking  seriously  of  improving  the  worst 
places  between  Portage  City  and  Yellow  River,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  at  their  own 
expense,  and  on  the  same  plan  adopted  on  the  improvement,  being  confident  of  thereby 
being  enabled  to  run  out  lumber  on  low  water,  wheu  the  up-river  lumber  is  unable  to 
pass  the  falls. 

The  obstruction  rendered  by  the  upper  and  middle  railroad  bridges  must  be  removed 
next  winter,  as  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  boat  through  even  at  high  water.  The  officers 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company  seem  perfectly  willing  to  make 
the  change  as  soon  as  called  upon,  but  expect  to  be  excused  until  the  change  was  a 
real  necessity.  This  it  now  is,  and  they  should  at  an  early  date  be  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare for  next  winter. 

The  bridges  are  now  composed  of  spans  of  100  feet,  and  I  understand  their  plan  to 
be  to  take  out  two  spans  and  cover  this  interval  by  a  swing-bridge,  which  will  g^ive 
about  80-feet  openings  on  both  sides  of  the  center  pier. 

The  benefits  already  derived  from  the  improvement  have  been :  That  rafts,  having 
once  arrived  at  Portage  City,  have  run  over  the  improvement  without  hinderanoe  or 
delay ;  the  same  also  when  they  reached  the  lower  work,  from  Richland  City  to  Port 
Andrew ;  also,  that  the  steamer  Ellen  Hardy  has  been  carrying  grain  at  an  expense 
of  2  cents  per  bushel  from  Sauk  City  to  Portage,  until  the  depth  of  water  below  the 
improvement  was  insufficient  to  run  the  boat. 

One  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  improvement  is,  that  the  work 
should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring ;  the  water  is  then  at  a  fiftir 
stage,  and  laborers  can  be  had  in  abundance;  also,  teams  and  materials. 

The  appropriations  heretofore  avnilable  have  been  entirely  too  small  to  prosecute  tho 
work  to  a  degree  compatible  with  the  scheme. 

The  purchase  of  a  dre<lge  and  snag  boat  is  again  earnestly  recommended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Nader, 
Assistant  Engineer. 

Lieut.  F.  A.  Hinman, 

Carps  of  Engineers^  U,  8,  A. 

Import  of  Mr.  John  Nader,  Assistant  Engineer, 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  15, 1873. 

Sir  :  The  operations  were  resumed  in  April  of  the  present  season  at  the  points  left 
off  in  the  previous  year. 

The  upper  party  at  Merrimac,  and  the  lower  party  at  Muscoda.  A  third  party  was 
organized  and  commenced  operations  at  Portage  City,  on  the  unimproved  five  miles 
above  the  operations  of  1871. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the  season : 

Portage  party 14  dams,  4,649  linear  feet - 

Merrimac  party 10  dams,  6,732  linear  feet* 

Muscoda  party.. '- 14  dams,  6,996  linear  feet- 
Total  38  dams,  18,377  linear  feet. 
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Bank-pTotection  at  Portage  City 2,475 

Scows  built,  45  feet  long 4 

Steam-ecowB  built 3 

One  of  the  latter  was  built  to  replace  tbe  bull  of  the  old  steam-scow  ;  the  old  hull 
"Wfu  applied  to  the  United  States  quarter-boat,  which  had  been  used  on  the  survey  in 

The  steam-scows  are  flat-bottom  boats,  75  feet  long,  16|  feet  beam,  and  44  inches 
deep,  with  pointed  bow,  square  stem,  stem- wheel,  and  draw,  light,  12  inches  aft,  and 
3  inches  forward. 

Sommary  statement  of  work  done  to  December  1, 1873 : 

Total  number  of  dams  built 94 

Total  number  of  linear  feet 38,517 

Tot^l  number  of  linear  feet— bank-protection 2,475 

Scows  built,  70  feet  long 4 

Seows  built,  45  feet  long 6 

Steam-scows  built 4 

Quarter-boat  built 1 

SiTer-sciapers  built 3 

1  quarter-boat  bull,  replaced  by  hull  of  first  steam  scow.  * 

The  following  will  show  the  amount  of  rock  and  brush  used  in  constraclion  of 
dams  per  100  feet  length : 


Depth  of  water. 

Rock. 

Bmsh. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

Cords, 

Cards. 

250 

2.50 

9 

25 

195 

2.50 

12 

22 

339       • 

3.50 

lOi 

27.5 

102 

3.50 

10 

27 

300 

4.00 

14 

32 

Kaximimi 

14 

8 

11 

32 

Ifinimmn 

22 

ATentte....              1      • 

27 

^ 1 

FaseioQs  made  per  day  per  man  . 

Ibti made  per  day  per  man. -. 

Kati  nink  per  day  per  man . 


25 
20 
10 


Three  mats  will  average  1  cord  of  brush. 
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The  apx»ended  aketcb  A  shows  the  progress  of  the  improvements.    The  dark  portions 

repreeent  that  portion  of  the  river  which  is  practically  completed,  and  needs  bat  little 

additional  work  ;  the  shaded  portions  represent  the  work  contemplated  to  July  1, 1^4. 

Sketcb  B  bIiowb  the  work  done  at  Portage  City,  giving  location  of  dams,  their 

length,  and  date  of  bail  ding. 

gketeh  C  shows  the  work  of  the  Merrimao  party. 
Sketch  I>  shows  the  work  of  theMnscoda  party. 

The  Portag^party  has  worked  over  a  space  of  three  and  one-half  miles  daring  the  sea- 
son with  great  success ;  the  steamer  Granite  State,  which  was  engaged  on  this  section, 
ran  over  the  whole  distance  in  October,  the  water,  being  at  one  foot  above  lowest 
known,  and  the  boat  drawing  over  three  teet. 

The  Merrimac  party  has  worked  over  a  space  of  four  and  one-half  miles  with  equal 
meceea,  forsaing  a  3-foot  channel  as  rapidly  as  the  work  progressed.  This  partv  had 
the  task  of  improving  Merrimao  Flats,  which  previously  never  had  over  1.5  leet  at 
low  water,  whereas,  now,  an  apparently  permanent  channel  of  3^  feet  exists  over  the 
flats. 

The  Mnsooda  party  has  worked  from  Mnscoda  downward,  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
oompletinjE  the  season's  work  by  closing  Tiger  Sloueh,  and  returning  to  Muscoda  on 
October  16,  for  winter  quarters.  The  Winneconne,  drawing  34  inches,  made  the  trip 
back  over  the  work  of  the  season,  with  scows  and  quarter-boat  in  tow  without  any 
difficulty. 

The  work,  thus  far,  extends  over  a  space  of  thirty-nine  miles,  or*nearly  one-third  of 
the  river,  which  will  require  very  little  more  work  to  perfect  the  same.  There  will  be 
reqaired  two  dams  in  the  vicinity  of  Dekorra,  seven  miles  below  Portage  City,  and  the 
raising  of  several  of  the  dams  of  1871.  Several  of  the  dams  on  Allen's  Flats,  nine  miles 
below  Portage,  require  lengthening ;  at  the  lower  end  of  these  flats  there  was  an  accu- 
mulation of  sand  which  turned  the  channel  into  a  side  branch  of  the  river,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  advisable  to- preserve,  unless  the  channel  originally 
designed  will  be  found  clear,  after  the  opening  of  next  season.  About  900  feet  of  dam 
will  secure  the  desired  effect.  A  settling  of  No.  8  of  1872, 100  feet  long,  leaves  a  doubt- 
ful channel  for  about  one-half  mile ;  the  repairs  of  this  dam  will  secure  over  4  feet  over 
this  space.  Between  here  and  the  end  of  this  season's  work  (seven  miles)  very  little 
improvement  will  be  necessary ;  three  dams  and  some  bank-protection  will  probably 
complete  the  channel. 

From  Richland  City  to  Port  Andrew,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  the  channel  is  over 
3  feet  and  improving,  with  the  exception  of  three  bars,  which  will  require  four  dams 
to  correct  the  same. 

Borings  were  made  at  Orion  and  Port  Andrew  to  bed-rock,  which  was  found  to  be 
not  less  than  6  feet  below  low  water;  it  was  hence  determined  to  turn  the  channel  in 
both  cases  into  the  north  branch  of  the  river,  thereby  secaring  one  substantial  rock- 
bank,  and  giving  the  towns  the  benefit  of  the  improvement.  At  Port  Andrew  this  was 
done  in  October  by  closing  Little  and  Big  Tiger  Sloughs ;  at  Orion  this  can  only  be 
done  at  a  fair  stage  of  water  when  rafts  prefer  Orion  Slough,  and  will  be  less  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  operations.  The  work  mentioned  will  probably  be  the  first  work  of 
the  Muscoda  party  next  spring. 

The  amount  of  work  probably  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (June 
30,  1874,)  will  be  fifty  miles. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  improvements  as  rapidly  as  desirable  during  the  next  season, 
an  available  appropriation  of  $175,000  will  be  required.  The  purchase  of  a  snag-boat  is 
reoommeoded  to  be  operated  next  season.  Accompanying  this  report  is  a  diagram  of 
water-gaoges  of  1873. 

Sespectfally  sabmitted. 

John  Nadkr, 
Assistant  Engineer^ 
Col.  D.  C.  Houston, 

United  States  Carps  of  Engineers, 
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APPENDIX    C. 

ANNUAL  EEPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  S.  M.  MANSFIELD,  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1874. 

United  States  Engineer  OFi-icjE, 

Detroit,  Mich.^  August  3,  1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  annual  reports 
relating  to  the  works  of  harbor  improvements  under  my  charge  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  M.  Mansfield, 
Captain  of  Engineers  and  Bvt.  Lieut  CoL,  U.  8,  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A, 


C  I. 

FRANKFORT  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

The  original  plan  of  improvement  of  this  harbor  embraced,  as  esti- 
mated, 

400  feet  sheetrpUing $3,259  50 

320feet  pier-work 13,191  60 

800  feet  pier-work 5^,305  50 

1, 520  running  feet 68,756  60 

Dredging  64,080  cubic  yards,  at  25  cents  per  yard , 22,743  10 

Total ->. 91,499  70 

and  contemplated  a  new  cut  and  two  parallel  lines  of  pier-work,  with  a 
width  of  200  feet  between  the  cnt  through  the  strip  of  land  which 
separated  the  river  basin  or  pond  from  Lake  Michigan ;  the  length  of 
north  pier  720  feet,  and  of  the  south  pier  800  feet.  The  new  cut  to  be 
750  south  of  old  outlet. 

From  a  resurvey  (August,  1867,)  a  change  in  plan  required  an  ex- 
tension of  the  piers  further  into  the  lake,  which  increased  the  estimate 
for  close-piling  and  dredging;  the  north  pier  to  be  672  feet,  (21  criba,) 
south  pier,  832  feet,  (26  cribs ;)  550  feet  close-piling  and  85,000  cubic 
yards  dredging ;  estimated  as  follows : 

For  pier- work,  47  cribs $ia3,400 

For  close-piling,  550  feet ^ i 13,000 

For  dredging 30,000 

Total 146,400 

Appropriated  1866-'67 98,541 

1867  and  1868.  Work  commenced  July  1,  1867,  and  up  to  June  30, 
1868,  there  was  constructed  384  running  feet  of  pier,  (12  cribs;)  525 
running  feet  of  close-piling,  and  117,573  cubic  yards  of  sand,  earth,  and 
clay  removed. 

AUotted  June  30, 1868 $10,000 

1868  and  1869.  During  this  fiscal  year  12,641  cubic  yards  of  earth 
was  removed  from  between  the  piers ;  114  cords  brush  put  in  piers ;  382 
cords  of  stone  placed,  and  165  cubic  feet  timber  furnished. 

Allotted  June  30, 1869 $31,500 
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To  make  a  good  harbor  of  refuge,  it  was  recommended  that  both 
piers  be  carried  out  to  the  12'foot  curve,  390  feet,  and  channel  dredged 
to  14  feet;  coat,  $60,000. 

1869  and  1870. — During  this  year  the  north  pier  was  extended  320 
feet;  channel  dredged  to  11  feet  of  water,  and  east  end  of  cbannelre- 
vetments  protected  by  wings. 

Tnusferred  to  Grand  Haven 551,885 

Appropriated  J  nly  11,1870 10,000 

Former  recommendation,  that  the  piers  be 'extended  390  feet,  renewed. 

1870  and  1871. — ^The  wings  on  east  ends  of  north  and  south  piers  ex- 
tended 210  feet ;  1  crib  (64  feet)  sunk  in  extension  of  north  pier,  and 
channel  dredged  to  12  feet  water. 

Appropriated  March  3, 1871 $10,000  00 

Ii»  amount  covered  into  Treasury,  (act  July  12, 1871) 5, 721  50 

4,278  50 

Secommendation  for  extension  of  piers  reiterated ;  the  north  pier  264 
feet  and  south  pier  328  feet.  Also,  that  channel  be  dredged  to  14  feet. 
Work  to  cost  $56,000. 

1871  and  1872. — ^Two  cribs,  (64  feet,)  one  on  each,  were  placed  in  ex- 
tension of  the  piers  and  superstracture  built  over  them ;  also  over  the 
crib  sunk  in  1871.    The  north  pile  revetment  was  reballasted  with  stone. 

Appropriated  June  10, 1872 $10,000 

A  farther  addition  of  264  feet  to  each  pier  was  recommended,  to  cost 
the  estimate  of  1871,  less  $10,000  appropriated,  $46,000. 

1872  and  1873. — ^The  south  pier  was  extended  65  feet,  (1  crib.) 
Appropriation  March  3, 1873 $10,000 

To  dredge  the  channel,  it  was  estimated  that  $10,000  would  be  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  the  $36,000  for  construction  of  the  remaining  378 
feet  of  piers,  214  on  south  and  164  on  north  side. 

1873  and  1874. — Work  accomplished  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874: 
Three  cribs  were  sunk  in  prolongation  of  south  pier,  extending  it  150 
^t,  and  superstructure  placed  over  them,  under  contract  of  Ma}'  10, 
1873,  with  William  Nicolls.  • 

Appropriated  June  23, 1874 $10,000 

During  this  season  it  is  intended  to  sink  one  crib  (50  by  30  by  26 J  feet) 
in  extension  of  the  south  pier,  to  do  necessary  dredging  in  channel,  and 
dose  intervals  between  cribs  in  the  present  work,  through  which  a 
^6  quantity  of  sand  finds  its  way  into  the  channel,  and  make  some 
oecessary  repairs  to  the  filling.   > 

The  recommendations  of  last  year  are  here  renewed,  as  well  as  the 
^timate,  less  $10,000  just  appropriated. 

From  the  above  review,  it  appears  that  the  original  plan  of  improve- 
ment adopted  (1866-'67)  contemplated  an  expenditure  of  $146,400, 
which,  in  June,  1869,  was  increased  by  an  additional  estima,te  of 
160,000. 

^  There  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted  for  this  harbor  the  follow 
'^g  8ams : 

Ial886-'e7 $98,541 

«ia68 ^ 10,000 

Jn  l^D,  $31,500,  less  $1,885  transferred  to  Grand  Haven 29, 615 

Jnl^O 10,000 

Jfili^l 10,000 

»1^ 10,000 

«1873 10,000 

*»1874 10,000 

Total 1887l56 
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Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $15,007  97 

Deduct  amount  expended  last  fiscal  year 441  46 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 12, 178  89 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 12,387  02 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 36,000  00 

Statement  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  FranJtfort  Harbor  fmm  July  1, 1873,  to  July  1, 

1874. 


No. 

Tonnage. 

Crewa 

Entered 

321 
320 

53,349 
51,848 

3,190 

Cleared 

3,197 

An  increase  of  about  10^000  tons  over  last  year. 


C2. 

MANISTEE   HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

1866. — The  original  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  was 
$180,949,  to  be  expended  id  960  lineal  feet  crib-work  on  each  side  of  the 
channel,  which  would,  at  that  time,  carry  the  pier-ends  into  12  feet 
w^ater 

1866  and  1867.— In  the  spring  of  1867,  24  cribs^  equal  to  768  lineal 
feet,  were  contracted  for. 

Allotted t60,000 

1867  and  1868. — During  this  fiscal  year  there  were  448  lineal  feet  of 
pier- work  built,  and  18,326  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand  removed  from 
chanueL  The  pier- work  was  composed  of  14  cribs,  (32  feet  long,)  4  on 
south  and  10  on  north  pier.  The  superstructure  over  cribs  m  north 
pier  was  completed  and  filled  with  stone. 

No  appropriation  given  this  year. 

1868  and  1869. — During  the  year  the  south  pier  was  extended  256  feet, 
and  the  north  pier  96  feet.  It  was  then  suggested  by  Ool.  F.  U.  Far- 
quhar  that  to  complete  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  both  piers 
should  be  extended,  the  north  512  feet  and  the  south  608  feet,  at  a 
probable  cost  of  $70,000.  He  also  recommended  the  removal  of  the 
angle  on  the  south  side  of  channel  and  the  bank  revetted  ^  estimated  cost, 
$9,000. 

No  appropriation  given  this  year. 

1869  and  1870. — Some  repairs  were  made  on  the  north  side  of  chan- 
nel, at  the  inner  end  of  north  pier,  where  a  breach  appeared  imminent. 
To  guard  against  this  the  city  authorities  had  some  piles  driven  and 
furnished  slabs,  &c.,  the  United  States  paying  for  labor.  One  crib  (64 
feet  by  20  feet)  was  built,  but  not  sunk. 

Appropriated  July  11,1870 $20,000 

1870  and  1871.— Each  pier  was  extended  158  feet,  (two  cribs  of  64  feet 
by  20  feet,  and  one  of  30  feet  square.) 

Appropriated  March  3, 1871 $9,000 

The  large  fire,  which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  destroyed 
10,755  cubic  feet  of  pine  timber,  and  some  oak,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  burned  the  superstructure  of  115  feet  of  south  pier. 
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After  the  fire,  the  contractor  (Tharber)  failed  to  go  on  with  bis  con- 
tracty  and  in  tbe  following  spring  (1872)  the  work  was  finished  by  hired 
labor. 

1871  and  1872. — ^The  snperstrnctnre  on  the  six  cribs,  sank  last  season, 
was  completed  during  this  year,  and  the  115  feet  of  burned  superstruc- 
ture replaced,  as  well  as  600  feet  of  revetment  begun  on  the  north  side 
of  the  channel. 

Appropriated  Jane  10, 1872 $10,000 

The  citizens  in  the  lumber  interest  purchased  a  dredge  and  scows,  and 
sacceeded  in  deepening  the  river  between  lake  and  lake.  Their  efforts 
will  be  fntile  unless  the  piers  are  carried  out  into  deeper  water ;  there- 
fore an  additional  estimate  was  made,  to  carry  pier-ends  into  16  feet 
water,  of  $112,000. 

1872  and  1873. — The  600  feet  of  revetment  on  north  side  of  channel 
was  finished  early  in  the  season,  and  a  contract  let  for  dredging  off  the 
point  or  angle  on  south  side  of  channel  and  revetting  bank  exposed. 
Part  of  this  work  was  done,  but  being  late  in  the  season,  and  work  hav- 
ing to  be  done  in  an  exposed  position,  the  work  progressed  very  slowly, 
and  was  not  completed  by  the  time  the  contract  expired. 

Appropriated  March  3, 1873 $10,000 

1873  and  1874. — Three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  revetment  was  finished 
at  the  end  of  May,  to  which  time  above-mentioned  contract  was  extended. 
The  angle  or  point  on  the  south  side  having  been  cut  off,  allows  a  heavy 
swell  to  drive  against  the  river-bank  just  inside  the  end  of  the  600  feet  of 
revetment  on  the  north  side,  causing  quite  a  wash  of  sand  into  the  chan- 
nel To  obviate  this,  355  feet  of  revetment  will  have  to  be  added  to  the 
revetment  of  1872-73,  terminating  at  a  sandy  point,  but  above  where  the 
wa  from  without  or  the  current  down  the  river  will  strike.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  do  this  work  this  season.  It  will  require  still  140  feet  of  revet- 
ment to  completely  protect  the  bank  on  south  side  where  the  point  or 
angle  was  removed.  This  495  feet  of  revetment,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
finished  this  season. 

To  carry  out  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  report,  viz, 
to  carry  the  piers  past  all  shoaler  water  into  a  depth  of  16  feet,  will  re- 
qnire  north  and  south  extensions  of  650  and  750  feet,  respectively ;  28 
cribs,  50  feet  long,  which,  at  $4,000  each,  would  cost  $112,000. 

It  appears  that  the  original  plan  of  improvement  was  estimated  to 
cost  $180,974.    There  has  been  appropriated  and  allotted  to  this  work : 

Inl86r $60,000 

Iiil870 20,000 

hil87l 9,000 

hi  1872 10,000 

h»1873 10,000 

Ial874....: 10,000 

Total 119,000 

Financial  statement. 

Wance  in  Treasury  of  UDlted  States  July  1, 18r3 fl5,000  87 

Deduct  amouDt  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 3,313  00 

Anoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jane  23, 1874 10,000  00 

^aumnt  expended  daring  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 10, 9 15  74 

Awmnt  available  July  1, 1874 10,742  13 

Anount  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 50,000  00 

^^fUmnU  of  testels  entered  and  cleared  at  Manistee  Harbor ^  Michigan,  from  July  1, 1873,  to 

July  \y  1874. 

Entered:  number^  1,705;  tonnage,  337,000;  men,  15,120. 
Cleared :  number,  1,755 ;  tonnage,  3:i9,720 ;  men,  15,530. 
^  increase  of  about  75,000  tons  over-bist  year. 
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C3. 

LUDINGTON  (P£RE  MARQUETTE)  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

There  were  two  propositions  for  improving  this  harbor;  one  estimated 
to  cost  $270,682.16,  at  the  first  or  present  entrance,  the  other,  distant 
about  a  mile,  to  cost  (new  cut)  $269,136.49. 

These  amounts  were  very  nearly  equal,  but  it  was  thought  the  money 
could  be  exx)euded  to  greater  advantage  at  present  entrance. 

Appropriated  1867: $50,000 

1867  and  1868. — During  the  year  19  cribs  were  built  and  sunk,  mak- 
ing 608  feet  of  pier,  17  cribs  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north  side. 
The  piers  were  built  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  improvement  here  was,  to  build  a  south 
pier,  commencing  at  a  point  20  feet  south  of  the  sLib-pier,  extending 
into  Lake  Michigan  640  feet ;  to  build  a  north  pier,  in  extension  of  the 
present  (1867)  pier,  450  feet  long ;  to  remove  old  slab-pier  on  south  side, 
and  cut  down  slab- work  on  north  side,  replacing  it  by  timber  super- 
structure. The  direction  of  piers  to  be  S^  north  of  west,  and  the  chan- 
nel 200  feet  wide. 

1868  and  1869. — The  superstructure  was  put  on  south  pier,  and  four 
cribs  (128  feet)  added  to  the  north  pier,  as  well  as  8,900  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  sand  removed  from  the  channel. 

Allotted $31,500 

1869  and  1870. — The  north  pier  wns  extended  384  feet,  (12  cribs;)  a 
superstructure  was  put  over  cribs  sunk  in  1868. 

"  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  old  slab-pier  on  south  side  be 
removed,  and  the  bank  revetted ;  estimated  cost,  $52,000." 
AppropriatedJuly  11, 1870 $10,000 

1870  and  1871. — The  superstructure  over  the  entire  north  pier  was  fin- 
ished this  year,  and  the  piers  thoroughly  ballasted. 

Appropriated  March  3, 1871 $10,000 

1871  and  1872. — A  crib  30  feet  square  was  placed  at  outer  end  of 
north  pier,  and  135  feet  of  pile-pier  built  east  from  south  crib-pier ;  and 
dredging  from  the  channel  and  the  old  slab-pier  by  United  States  ma- 
chinery. 

Appropriated  June  10,  1872 ' $10,000 

1872  and  1873. — Two  hundred  feet  of  south  slab-pier  and  bank  were 
dredged  away  and  revetted  at  side  and  end.  A  channel  was  left  with 
llj  feet  of  water. 

Appropriated  March  3, 1873 $25,000 

1873  and  1874.— Six  cribs  of  50  feet  each  were  built  and  sunk  this 
season,  and  a  small  part  of  the  superstructure  placed  thereon.  One 
crib  (the  outer)  lightened  up  late  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  rolled  over  into 
the  channel.  There  was  6,520  cubic  yards  of  dredging  accomplished, 
mostly  of  sand  and  slabs  from  old  pier,  with  a  little  from  the  channel- 
way. 

The  escaped  crib  has  not  yet  been  replaced.    Most  of  the  superstruc- 
ture has  been  put  on  the  five  remaining  cribs  of  last  season. 
Appropriated  Jnne  23,  1874 $20,000 

Twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  was  estimated  to  com- 
plete the  interior  work,  of  which  820,000  is  now  appropriated.  To  con- 
struct the  remaining  200  feet  of  pier-extension  will  cost  the  unappro- 
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priated  balance,  $15,000.  This,  with  the  $5,440  for  interior  work,  will 
saffice  to  complete  the  estimated  improvement. 

Channel-dredging  will  be  necessary,  and  $10,000  m;ay  be  required  for 
that  purpose. 

Parties  at  this  point  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  channel- way  with  13 
to  13J  feet  of  water,  to  accomplish  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  crib-piers. 

It  is  thought  that,  with  the  use  of  the  Government  machinery  now  at 
work  here,  the  entire  removal  of  the  south  bank  and  the  revetment  of 
the  exposed  faee  will  be  accomplished  with  the  available  funds. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  work  was  $270,682.12.  There  was 
appropriated — 

inise: $50,000 

In  1868 31,500 

In  1870 10,000 

hlWl 10,000 

In  1872 10,000 

In  1873 25,000 

In  1874 20,000 

Total 156,500 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $25, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3, 864  17 

Amount  appit)priated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 19, 414  68 

Amountavailable  July  1,1874 27,866  83 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 10, 000  00 

Statement  of  ressch  entered  and  cleared  at  Ludington  Harhw,  Michigan,  from  July  1,  1873, 

to  July  1,  1874. 


Entered :  number,  746 ;  tonnage,  86,101 ;  men,  3,982. 
Cleared :  noinber,  743  ;  tonnage,  96,146  ;  men,  4,063. 
An  increaise  over  last  year  of  about  30,000  tons. 


C  4. 

PENTWATER  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

The  original  plan  adopted :  To  increase  width  of  outlet  from  76  feet  to  150 
feet,  and  dredge  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  throughout,  involving  the  removal 
of  127,028  cubic  yards  earth  and  sand ;  to  construct  2,120  running  feet 
pier-work,  (1,280  feet  on  each  side.)    Estimated  cost,  $327,713.40;  • 
%ropriated  for  1867 $55,000 

1867  and  1868. — ^Work  commenced  latter  part  of  July,  1867,  and  during 
tbe  year  320  feet  of  pier  was  built  (10  cribs)  in  extension  of  the  south 
pier,  and  15,944  cubic  yards  of  earth  removed  from  channel. 

1868  and  1869. — During  this  fiscal  year  the  south  pier  was  farther 
extended  256  feet,  and  22,032  cubic  yards  earth  removed  from  between 
piers. 

Appropriated  in  1869 $18,000 

To  complete  improvements  an  estimate  of  $40,000  was  made,  and 
recommended  to  dredge  away  slab-revetment  on  the  south  side  of  en- 
trance. 

1869  and  1870. — A  north  pier  (600  feet)  was  built  during  the  year. 
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The  recommendation  of  last  year,  viz.,  to  dredge  away  slab-revetment, 

$40,000  estimated,  was  renewed. 

Appropriated  July  11,  1870 $10,000 

1870  and  1871. — During  the  year  the  superstructure  over  north  piei* 
was  finished  and  south  pier  fully  repaired.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  by  act 
July  12, 1870.  / 

Appropriated  March  3, 1871 |10,000 

1871  and  1872. — A  pier-head,  30  feet  square,  for  north  pier,  was  sunk, 
and  95  feet  of  pile-work  connecting  the  south  pier  with  the  shore  con- 
structed, and  channel  dredged  to  12  feet  of  water. 

Appropriated  June  10,  1872 $30,000 

1872  and  1873. — During  the  year  the  whole  of  old  slab  revetment 
(south)  was  removed  a  length  of  1,382  feet,  with  dredging  along  the 
face  exposed,  increasing  least  width  from  75  to  115  feet.  Removed  a 
large  quantity  of  sand  from  channel  (62,882  cubic  yards)  and  built  1,042 
feet  pile-revetment  on  south  side,  except  a  portion  of  top  timbers  of  last 
300  feet,  and  the  iilling  incomplete. 

Appropriated  March  3,  1873 |20,000 

The  contract  with  T.  Stewart  White,  September  2,  1872,  was  com- 
pleted August  19, 1873.  The  top  timbers  and  entire  filling  of  the  300  feet 
of  revetment  left  incomplete  at  date  of  last  report  was  finished  that  date. 

Under  the  second  contract  (May  15, 1873)  with  the  same  party,  two 
cribs  for  north  pier  were  placed  (100  feet)  in  extension  of  the  north  pier, 
and  superstructure  built  over  them,  which  still  requires  an  additional 
weighting  of  stone. 

In  the  last  report  150  feet  of  pier- extension  was  said  to  be  required, 
to  be  added  to  either  pier  as  might  be  found  necessary. 

No  appropriation  is  asked  this  year. 

The  original  estimate  called  for  $327,713.     There  was  appropriated — 

Inl8G7 $55,000  00 

Inl8C9 18,000  00 

In  1870 .• 10,000  00 

In  1871 10,000  00 

In  1672 30,000  00 

In  1873    20,000  00 

Total 143,000  00 

Less  amount  covered  in  Treasury 261  73 

142,738  27 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $20,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 10,003  55 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 23, 639  51 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 -' 6,364  04 

Statement  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  Pentwater  Harbor  from  July  1, 1873,  to  Jnlp  1, 1^^- 
Entered :  number,  453 ;  tonnage,  48,467 ;  men,  3,460. 
Cleared :  number,  470 ;  tonnage,  45,077  ;  men,  3,556. 
A  falling  off  of  about  40,000  tons  the  last  year. 


C5. 

WHITE  RIVER  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  wa«  to  make  » 
new  cut  about  1,200  yards  south  of  the  (present)  small  entrance.    At  the 
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proposed  point  only  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land,  with  but  slight  eleva- 
tioD,  separated  the  two  lakes,  leaving  but  1,250  feet  between  the  12-foot 
cnives  of  each  lake.  To  cut  this  out  200  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  pro- 
tect the  banks  with  sheet-piling,  and  for  pier- work,  it  was  estimated  the 
cost  would  be  $170,530.80. 
Appropriated  1867 " $57,000 

1867  and  1868. — Dredges  commenced  work  in  July,  1867,  and  up  to 
close  of  the  year  105,377  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  sand  was  removed, 
and  about  1,000  running  feet  of  close  piling  built. 

1868  and  1869. — No  work,  except  the  driving  of  a  few  piles,  was  done 
dnriug  this  fiscal  year. 

1869  and  1870. — One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  of  pier 
was  built  and  64,067  cubic  yards  of  earth  dredged,  leaving  a  channel 
of  8J  feet  and  over,  where  the  preceding  year  was  but  3  feet. 

Allotted $45,000 

1870  and  1871.— Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  was  added  to  the  north 
pier  and  superstructure  continued  thereon,  as  well  as  piles  driven  for 
64  feet  more  pier.    A  channel  of  10  feet  water  was  obtained. 

Appropriated  Jaly  11,  1870 $20,000 

Appropriated  March  3;  lb71 20,000 

1871  and  1872. — The  superstructure  of  north  pier,  over  the  64  feet  of 
piling  mentioned  in  previous  report,  was  put  on  and  carried  on  a  farther 
distance  of  96  feet  on  piles  driven  since  then.  Piles  were  also  driven 
for  a  40-foot  square  section  intended  for  a  pier-head. 

On  the  south  side  the  pier  was  prolongated  68  feet,  beyond  which  the 
piles  were  driven  for  a  further  extension  of  28  feet.  The  filling  in  the 
piers  about  the  shore-line  was  thoroughly  overhauled. 

Appropriated  Juno  10,  1872 $10,000 

REMARKS. 

To  make  the  piers  complete,  as  originally  designed,  the  south  pier  should  be  extended 
136  feet,  even  with  the  north  pier,  at  a  cost  of  $6,940. 

1872  and  1873. — The  work  accomplished  this  year  consisted  of  super- 
»tractare  on  2S  feet  of  piles,  ballasting  boih  piers  with  brush  and  stone, 
carrying  a  fender-strip  along  channel-face  of  north  pier,  and  dredging 
the  channel.  Ko  pier-extension  was  made,  owing  to  the  imperative  need 
of  dredging. 

Appropriated  March  3,  1873 $7,000 

RECOMMENDED. 

A  permanent  improvement  demands  that  the  south  pier  shall  be  extended  450  feet, 
to  16j  foet  water,  at  a  cost  of  $48,000. 
The  south  pier  lacks  104  feet  of  completion,  as  designed  in  1870. 

The  United  States  dredging-apparatus  removed  20,G80  cubic  yjirds  of 
S(Hni,  &c.,  from  the  channel  during  the  year. 

1873  and  1874. — During  the  year  the  work  at  this  harbor  has  been 
limited  to  making  repairs,  filling  piers  with  brush,  slabs,  and  stone- 
ballast. 

Appropriated  June  23, 1874 .' $10,000 

With  this  last  appropriation  it  is  intended  to  put  out  a  crib,  50  by  24 
fwt,  in  prolongation  of  the  south  pier ;  obtain  300  cords  of  slabs  and 
2W  cords  of  stone  for  filling  and  ballast.    A  portion  of  this  appropria- 
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tion  will  be  held  over  for  dredging  should  such  contingeucy  occur,  as 
appears  likely. 

To  carry  out  the  permanent  improvement  suggested  in  1873,  that  is, 
pushing  the  south  pier  into  16^  feet  water  and  the  north  pier  into  11 
feet,  $44,525.60  will  be  required,  which,  together  with  $5,000  for  dredg- 
ing, (mentioned  in  last  report,)  will  make  $49,525.60,  whieh  amount 
could  be  profitably  expended  during  next  fiscal  year. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  harbor  was  $170,538.80.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated as  follows: 

In  1867 157,000 

In  1869 45,000 

In  1870 , 20,000 

In  1871 20,000 

In  1872 10,000 

In  1873 7,000 

In  1874 10,000 

Total 169,000 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $7,003  X^ 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 1,907  91 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 4, 449  73 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,645  89 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 49, 525  60 

Statement  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  White  River  Harbor  from  July  1,  1873,  to  July 

1, 1874. 

Entered  :  number,  927 ;  tonnage,  111,744  ;  men,  4,506. 
Cleared:  number,  926;  tonnage,  111,617;  men,  4,500. 
An  increase  over  last  year  of  about  36,000  tons.  > 


C  6. 

MUSKEGON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

Original  plan :  It  was  recommended  that  an  extension  of  the  piers  be  made  in  a  line 
of  direction  parallel  to  the  inner  face  of  south  pier,  (south  61^  31'  west,)  commencing 
at  the  present  extremities,  until  a  depth  of  17  feet  is  reached. 

Eequiring  700  feet  of  pier- work  j  estimated  cost,  $58,450. 

Appropriated  March  2,  1867 $59,000 

1866  and  1867. — Nothing  done  during  fiscal  year. 
Engineer  in  charge  recommends: 

That  upper  portion  of  present  slab-piers  be  replaced  by  a  crib-superstructure,  stone- 
ballast,  to  cost  $64|000. 

But  there  appeared  no  necessity  therefor,  and  no  appropriation  was 
aslced 

1867  and  1868.— During  the  year  384  feet  of  pier  was  built,  (12  cribs,) 
work  having  commenced  in  July,  1867. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  build  upper 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  old  piers. 

1868  and  1869.— During  the  year  two  cribs,  32  feet  each,  were  placed 
in  extension  of  the  north  and  one  in  extension  of  the  south  piers,  and 
superstructure  on  all  completed.  Twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  was 
estimated  to  replace  superstructure  (crib)  over  slab-work  in  repairs  to 
interior  of  crib  pier. 
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1869  and  1870. — The  Dorth  pier  was  extended  320  feet  and  south  pier 
reballasted,  and  repairs  to  breach  between  east  end  of  south  pier  and 
old  slab-pier  repaired. 

Appropriated  jQly  11, 1870 .$10,000 

The  estimate  of  $28,000  recommended. 

1870  and  1871. — The  superstructure  over  cribs  sunk  in  1869  was  fin- 
ished, and  one  crib,  32  feet  square,  placed  as  pier-head  on  north  pier, 
and  the  north  and  south  piers  repaired ;  the  south  pier  reballasted. 
Appropriated  March  3, 1871 $15,000 

The  estimate,  $28,000,  again  put  forward;  also  for  $4,000  to  purchase 
stone  to  reballast  north  pier. 

1871  and  1872. — The  construction  of  a  pier-head,  32  feet  square,  with 
superstructure  over  it,  and  the  two  cribs  sunk  in  1869-70,  left  the  north 
pier  complete.  A  breach  through  slab-pier,  where  it  joined  south  Gov- 
ernment pier,  was  closed  with  34  feet  pile-pier. 

Appropriated  Jnne  10,1872 $10,000 

No  further  appropriation  was  asked. 

1872  and  1873. — Under  contract  with  Bird  &  Mickle  the  superstructure 
of  north  pier-head  was  rebuilt  in  October,  1872.  During  fiscal  year  there 
was  accomplished  under  this  contract :  Piling,  two  rows,  complete,  for 
250  feet  south  pier ;  waling  and  binder  on  channel-row  and  first  course 
of  timber  complete  for  150  feet  of  pier. 

An  extension  of  the  south  pier  400  feet  into  the  lake,  at  a  cost  of 
to6,000,  was  strongly  recommended. 

1873  and  1874. — The  work  under  contract  with  Bird  &  Mickle  was 
completed  September  30, 1873,  by  converting  old  slab-piers  into  pile- 
piers,  350  feet  on  south  and  250  feet  on  north  side  of  channel,  with 
necessary  repairs. 

In  last  repoin  856,000  was  asked  to  extend  south  pier  out  into  the  lake 
to  18  feet  water ;  and  of  this  amount  $10,000  was  appropriated,  which 
▼ill  be  expended  the  coming  season  in  extending  the  south  pier  50  feet, 
(one  crib,)  and  making  certain  needed  repairs,  especially  necessary  on 
north  side,  east  of  work  of  last  year,  where  old  slab-pier  was  burned 
and  where  a  threatened  breach  is  imminent. 

Amount  required  $46,000,  which  can  be  profitably  expended  in  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

The  original  estimate  called  for  $58,450.  There  has  been  appro- 
priated— 

lol867 $59,000 

hilWO 10,000 

Inld71 15,000 

InlSre 10,000 

Inld74 10,000 

Total 104,000 

Financial  statement 

Aooont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $9, 778  40 

AaooDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 098  43 

Amouut  available  July  1, 1874 10,0;9  97 

Affloont  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 46, 000  00 

Statement  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Muskegon  Harbor  during  the  year. 

Entered .  number,  2,479  j  tonnage,  460,386 ;  men,  19,700. 
Cleared :  number,  2,570 ;  tonnage,  462,443 ;  men,  20,001. 
Aa  increase  of  about  30,000  tons  over  the  last  year. 
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GRAND  HAVEN  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

Appropriated  in  1852,  $20,000,  as  per  copy  of  letter  to  Senator  Ferry, 
dated  Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  Jane  23,  1873.  As  given  in  tabalar 
statement  accompanying  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1866,  $2,000. 

Plan  of  improvement,  (Colonel  Graham,  1857:) 

To  defend  the  concave  bend  in  the  sonthem  shore  of  the  river  below  the  t<)wn  by  a 
close-piling,  and  to  build  two  parallel  piers  ont  mto  the  lake  iu  prolongation  of  the 
river-channel ;  the  south  pier  by  cribs  for  600  feet. 

Appropriated  June  23, 1866..-. $65,000 

Of  this  amount,  $11,241.22  was  expended  in  repairing  309  feet  of  pile- 
pier  on  south  side,  (built  by  railroad  company  in  1857.) 
The  following  estimates  were  given : 

1.  To  include  close-pilinc  and  repairs  of  piers $31, 967  42 

2.  For  extension  of  south  pier 61,902  57 

93,869  99 
Deduct  balance  of  appropriation , 53, 758  77 

40,111  22 

3.  For  construction  of  north  pier 256, 900  48  ^ 

Total..'. 299,01170 

1866  and  1867.— Work  commenced  in  June,  1867.  Six  cribs,  each  32 
feet,  were  placed  in  extension  of  south  pier,  and  500  feet  close-piling 
constructed. 

Appropriated  March  3, 1867 .• $40,000 

It  was  recommended  that  the  building  of  north  pier  be  not  deferred. 
Estimated  cost,  $200,000. 

1867  and  1868.— Dnring  this  year  1,943  feet  of  close-piling  was  finished, 
and  two  cribs,  3?  feet  each,  placed  in  extension  of  south  pier. 

1868  and  1869.— The  south  pier  was  extended  100  feet,  and  old  pile- 
work,  interior  to  that  part  of  same  pier,  (D.  and  M.  railroad,)  repaired  in 
1866,  repaired  for  a  distance  of  465  feet. 

Allotted  April  10,1869 $1,86« 

Transfen-ed  from  Frankfort !» 885 

It  was  recommended — 

To  complete  the  improvement  a  pier  on  north  side  is  necessary,  and  repairs  to  old  pile- 
pier  continued  for  an  additional  length  of  600  feet.  The  north  pier  to  be  1,700  feet 
long,  to  cost  ^200,000 ;  and  cost  of  repairs  to  old  slab-pier,  $14,000. 

1869  and  1870. — 461  feet  of  old  pile-pier  was  repaired,  inward  from  work 
of  1866.  A  crib,  32  feet  by  20  feet,  was  placed  to  protect  the  shoulder 
made  by  the  pile- pier  where  it  joined  the  crib-work. 

Appropriated  July  11,  1870 $10, 000 

Recommendation  for  north  pier  again  made. 

1870  and  1871.— Duri;ig  this  year  about  200  feet  of  old  pier  was  re- 
paired. 

Appropriated  March  3,  1871 ^6,00# 

Additional  estimates  were  made  as  follows :  Additional  repairs  and 
reballasting  necessary  to  crib-work,  $5,300;  repairs  to  pilerevetineut, 
(of  July,  1867,)  $36,000;  also,  a  pier-head  to  south  pier,  $7,000. 

KecommeudatioDS  for  north  pier  a^ain  put  forward. 

1871  and  1872. — During  season  460  feet  of  repairs  were  completed. 
Appropriated  June  10,  1872 J15,00# 
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The  recomraendations  made  in  former  reports:  for  a  pier-bead,  $7,000; 
north  pier,  $200,000;  and  repairing  and  replacing  inner  revetment, 
which  would  need  a  fiirther  appropriation  of  $26,300 ;  total,  $233,300, 
were  again  renewed. 

1872  and  1873. — During  this  year  700  feet  pile-revetment,  14  feet  wide, 
was  constructed,  to  replace  old  work  built  by  the  railroad  company ; 
and  repairs  put  upon  south  pier,  consisting  of  overhauling  and  replacing 
of  fiUing  and  ballast,  which  had  become  displaced  by  heavy  seas,  put- 
ting in  additional  filling,  and  protecting  pier-head  crib  with  upright  tim- 
bers, and  piling  and  leveling  superstructure. 

A  break  in  pier  under  bell-house  and  another  at  shore-line  were  also 
repaired. 

Appropriated  March  3,  1873 $75,000 

It  was  suggested  that  old  revetment  be  repaired  and  maintained,  a 
new  work  be  constructed,  cutting  off  bend  in  river-bank  in  a  line  with 
work  of  1872. 

1873  and  1874. — The  United  States  dredging-apparatus  had  removed 
sufficient  sand  on  the  line  of  proposed  north  pier  to  enable  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Squier  and  White,  to  commence  driving  piles  on  the 
7th  July,  1873,  under  contract  dated  May  15,  1873,  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  three  sections  of  north  pier,  21  feet. 

The  weather  throughout  the  entire  season  was  most  favorable  for  out- 
side work,  and  on  the  29th  November  the  last  pile  of  the  revetment 
and  close- piling  (1,506  linear  feet  of  pier)  was  driven,  much  of  the  super- 
structure placed  thereon,  700  feet  of  the  work  filled  with  slabs  to  the 
required  height  above  water,  and  a  cargo  of  stone  placed  on  the  filling 
at  the  pier-head,  as  completed,  to  hold  the  filling  in  place  through  the 
winter. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1874,  dredging  was  commenced  on  the  line  of 
the  propose^  20-foot  pile-pier  or  outer  section  of  north  pier,  and  was 
completed  June  18.  On  the  19th  June  the  apparatus  left  this  harbor 
for  Ludington,  having  removed  45,488  cubic  yards  of  sand  in  connec- 
tion with  this  entire  work. 

The  contractors,  on  May  4,  commenced  driving  the  piles  for  the  out- 
side work,  and  have  pushed  matters  so  that  only  250  piles  remain  to  be 
driven  to  complete  that  part  of  the  work. 

Much  of  the  filling  has  been  placed  in  this  work  to  the  water-surfaee, 
and  some  stone  placed  thereon  to  secure  it. 

The  superstnicture  is  well  advanced  and  nearly  comi)leted  for  one- 
half  the  section,  viz.,  300  feet. 

The  alignment  of  the  whole  work,  considering  the  very  Awkward  ac- 
tion of  the  piles  in  driving,  is  very  good,  and  the  work  is  certainly  sub- 
stantial, as  the  average  depth  of  the  dredge-cut  was  about  16  feet,  and 
the  average  depth  of  driving  a  trifle  over  13  feet. 

The  extremely  rough  and  continuous  northwest  w^eather  of  last  fall 
caused  the  formation  of  a  bar  on  the  prolongation  of  the  north-pier  line, 
upon  which  bar,  for  the  first  200  feet  from  the  pier,  there  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  feet  of  water.  This  bar  was  also  driven  over  into  the  channel- 
^ay,  80  as  to  leave  only  about  200  feet  of  water-way  available  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring.  It  has,  however,  gradually  worn  away,  so 
that  with  the  dredging  and  the  action  of  the  current  it  is  so  reduced  as 
to  no  longer  interfere  with  navigation. 

The  same  rough  weather  carried  out  the  filling  from  the  open  pile- 
^ork  at  the  "bell-house"  (south  pier)  for  a  space  nearly  100  feet  in 
J^Dgth.  leaving  a  depth  of  from  1  to  4  feet  of  water  through  the  pier. 
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This,  with  the  loss  of  smaller  amounts  of  filling  at  diflferent  points  far- 
ther east  in  the  work,  is  about  the  extent  of  the  damage  done. 

Some  repairs  in  the  shape  of  overhauling  and  refilling  were  put  upon 
this  pier  immediately  after  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  machinery  of  the  United  States  dredge  and  tug  received  some  consid- 
erable repairs  at  this  harbor  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  damp- 
ing scows  were  hauled  out  and  received  repairs  amounting  nearly  to  a 
rebuild.  These  repairs  were  very  much  needed,  as  the  hulls  had  been  in 
use  four  seasons,  during  which  time  they  had  not  been  overhauled. 

The  new  dump-doors  were  furnished  with  a  hinge,  which  so  com- 
pletely confines  sand  in  the  hoppers  that  not  the  least  escape  can  be 
detected. 

The  present  season  opened  very  late,  and  has  been  productive  of 
more  rough  weather  than  is  common  to  the  early  months.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  work  has  been  much  impeded  in  consequence. 

All  matiCrials  are  on  hand,  however,  and  bad  weather  is  the  only 
cause  of  delay. 

In  May  last  I  directed  such  survey  and  examination  of  Grand  Haven 
Harbor  as  would  develop  any  changes  which  might  have  taken  place 
since  the  survey  of  1871. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  surveys  shows  some  very  marked  changes, 
both  as  to  depth  of  water  and  shore-lines. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  sketch  accompanying  my  project  for 
this  season's  work,  June  30, 1874,  the  shoreline  on  the  north  side  makes 
the  pier  at  a  point  12  feet  ea«t  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  work,  and 
extends  to  the  northward  in  a  regular  line,  giving  a  good  beach,  from 
which  the  water  deei>ens  gradually  as  on  the  south  side. 

This  shore-line  has  been  and  is  a<lvancing  very  rapidly,  and  has 
nearly  reached  the  general  line  of  beach,  as  prolonged  from  the  north- 
ward of  the  harbor. 

The  sand  is  rapidly  filling  in  behind  the  north  revetment,  and  will 
undoubtedly  bear  against  the  work  soon  after  all  the  filling  is  placed 
and  settled. 

The  depth  of  water  developed  outside  the  piers  shows  a  water-way 
averaging  nearly  350  feet  in  width,  in  which  not  less  than  20  feet  depth 
is  found,  and  which  holds  good  on  the  ground  but  lately  occupied  by 
a  16-foot  bar,  which  is  certainly  satisfactory,  and  especially  so  when 
he  fact  is  considered  that  there  had  been  no  freshet  worthy  of  note,  in 
fact  scarcely  any  at  all,  prior  to  the  time  at  which  this  survey  was 
made. 

This  increased  depth  of  water  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  confining  the  ordinary  volume  of  discharge  of  Grand 
River  to  a  400-foot  width  of  way  by  means  of  a  north  pier. 

At  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  Grand  River,  at  the  old  railroad  dock, 
just  opposite  the  town,  sand  has  blown  over  in  such  quantities  that 
quite  a  bank  has  formed,  projecting  more  than  a  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  Although  there  is  but  little,  if  any,  current  at  this 
place  at  present,  in  times  of  freshets  the  whole  bar  or  bank  might  be 
carried  off  into  the  channel. 

About  half  a  mile  above  the  town,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the 
constantly-accumulating  sands  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  land- 
slide, which  is  about  to  force  into  the  stream  the  revetment  along  the 
line  of  the  deserted  track  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Sev- 
eral breaks  already  exist  in  this  revetment,  and  should  it  give  way  alto- 
gether, which  it  must  soon  do,  it  ma3'  cause  some  annoyance  to  naviga- 
tion. 

The  lands  on  the  north  side,  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  above  town,  are 
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entirely  in  disuse,  and  tbere  is  consequently  no  incentive  for  private 
enterprise  to  undertake  a  protection  of  the  bank  of  the  river  at  this 
place. 

It  would  seem  that  something  should  be  done  to  protect  the  harbor 
from  encroachments  of  sand  from  this  source. 

This  year  the  north  pier  will  be  extended  300  feet,  terminating  it  op- 
posite a  point  about  100  feet  short  of  the  end  of  the  south  pier.  On 
the  south  side  500  feet  of  revetment,  eastward  of  and  on  a  line  with 
the  work  of  1872,  will  be  built,  cutting  off  the  point  where  the  water- 
way is  contracted  some  75  feet. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  harbor  (I8G6)  amounted  to  $290,011.70. 

There  has  been  appropriated  as  follows : 

InlJ^2 $20,000  00 

Iiilti66 '. 65,000  00 

Inl^ 40,000  00 

hi  1^69 '.....  1,866  00 

In  1870 10,000  00 

hil871 6,000  00 

In  1872 15,000  00 

Inl»73 76,000  00 

hi  1874 : 50.000  00 

282  866  00 
Transfreredin  1870,  Fraukfort  ...^ 1,885  00 

Total 284,751  00 

Financial  statement, 

Balaoc©  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $75,000  00 

Amoont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 6, 305  76 

AmooDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 ; 50, 000  00 

Amonot  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 51, 595  20 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 79,710  56 

Statement  of  vessels  entered  <md  cleared  at  Grand  Haven  Harbor  during  the  year. 

Entered:  nnmber,  1,350;  tonnage,  443,114. 
Cleared:  number,  1,341  ;  tonnage,  439,522. 


C8. 

BLACK  LAKE  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

The  plan  of  improvement  for  this  harbor  was  to  extend  north  pier  250 
feet,  and  south  pier  275  feet,  to  bring  them  into  12  feet  of  water.  At 
the  entrance  to  Black  Lake  the  channel  to  be  close-piled  for  1,125  feet  on 
liorth  and  425  feet  on  south  sides,  to  reach  12-foot  curve.  The  channel 
between  the  piers  (built  by  the  citizens  of  Holland)  and  extensions  to 
be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  requiring  the  removal  of  about  80,000 
cabic  yards,  to  include  removal  of  point  of  marsh  through  which  sheet- 
piling  will  pass. 

Amount  inquired  to  complete  harbor,  estimated : 

Pwdwdging f28.935  33 

Forpiering 43,220  48 

For  cloac-pUing 15,745  23 

For  Bheet-piling 18,3.37  00 

Total 106,238  04 

Appropriated  in  1866 55,615  31 
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186(i  and  1867. — Dredging  was  commenced  Augast  6,  1867,  and  dur- 
ing season  about  15,000  cubic  yards  material  removed.  Up  to  June  30, 
1868,  81,945  cubic  yards  sand  was  dredged  in  making  required  channel, 
and  352  feet  pier  built. 

Appropriated  in  1867 $51,000  00 

No  further  appropriation  was  asked. 

1867  and  1868. — Four  cribs  were  placed  on  north  side,  and  22,650 
cubic  yards  sand  dredged. 

1868  and  1869.— During  this  fiscal  year  5  cribs,  32  feet  by  20  feet 
each,  were  placed  on  line  of  south  pier,  extending  it  160  feet,  and  1 
crib  of  same  dimensions  on  north  pier,  with  the  superstructure  finished. 

1869  and  1870. — The  north  and  south  piers  were  repaired,  and  a  pier- 
head (32  feet  square)  placed  to  protect  south  pier ;  575  feet  of  revetmcDt 
was  constructed  to  protect  channel  bank  on  north  side  of  upper  end  of 
the  cut. 

Appropriated  July  11,  1870 $10,000  00 

It  was  recommended,  as  imperatively  necessary,  to  revet  the  sides  of 
the  cut ;  the  length  of  revetment,  530  feet  on  north  and  900  feet  on  south 
side  of  channel;  to  cost  $25,801.75.  Also,  a  recommendation  that 
$5,000  be  given  to  dredge  channel. 

1870  and  1871. — During  the  year  a  crih  32  feet  square,  built  up  to 
water-surfax3e,  was  placed  at  end  of  north  pier;  100  feet  of  crib- work, 
connecting  inner  end  of  south  pier  with  shoreline,  also  built. 

Appropriation  March  3,  1871 $10,000  00 

It  was  suggested  "  that  the  revetment  to  channel-way  should  be  finished 
as  soon  as  practicable.'^  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  close-piling,  in 
addition  to  what  was  under  way,  was  required  ;  cost,  $12,500. 
/  1871  and  1872. — During  this  season  610  feet  of  pile-revetment  was 
completed,  320  feet  on  each  side  of  the  cut  inward  from  the  ends  of  the 
old  piers.  The  superstructure  of  100  feet  of  crib-work  at  inner  end  of 
south  pier  (begun  in  1870)  was  finished  ;  also  the  pier-head  crib  to  north 
pier.  A  protection  of  piles  was  constructed  around  the  north  pier- 
head. 
Appropriation  of  June  10,  1872 $10,000  00 

Eemabks. — That  the  former  estimate  for  this  work  (revetment  of  the 
cut)  was  deemed  insuflacient,  and  that  there  would  be  needed,  in  addi- 
tion, $7,000  to  complete  it,  and  $5,000  for  dredging  and  contingencies j 
total,  $12,000. 

1872  and  1873. — The  United  States  dredging-apparatus  commenced 
work  in  August,  1872.  Up  to  September  9,  1872,  15,660  cubic  yards  of 
sand  was  removed  ;  but  the  day  after  the  dredge  left  the  harbor  a  heavy 
blow  set  in,  continuing  some  days,  leaving  the  harbor  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  before  dredging  commenced,  viz.,  6  feet  water  in  mid-channel. 

Four  hundred  feet  of  revetment  was  built  on  north  and  south  sides 
of  channel,  200  feet  on  each  side,  and  repairs  put  upon  both  piers,  con- 
sisting of  overhauling  tilling  and  tilling  spaces  between  cribs,  and  some 
stone  put  in  north  pier-head. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  but  6J  feet  of  water  was  found  in  the  channel. 
No  dredge  was  available,  so  the  steam  tug  Tempest  was  engaged  to 
remove  the  sand  with  her  wheel  5  16,806  cubic  yards  was  removed  in 
this  manner,  leaving  the  channel  with  very  level  bottom  for  whole  space 
between  piers,  and  allowing  vessels  to  enter  in  10 J  feet  water. 
Appropriated  March  3,  1873 $12,000  Of 

The  extension  of  both  piers  300  feet  during  next  year,  (1874,)  which 
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irould.  leave  the  month  of  the  channel  in  15  feet  water,  was  recommended, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

1S73  and  1874. — ^Messrs.  Gulbert  &  Hopkins,  under  contract  providing 
for  the  bnilding  of  400  feet  of  revetment,  14  feet  wide,  completed  their 
work  October  4, 1873. 

Tbis  work  consists  of  a  projection  of  the  south  revetment  90  feet  east- 
ward<y  and  of  328  feet  of  revetment,  forming  a  wing  to,  and  at  an  angle 
of  67°  SC  south  from,  the  south  revetment  in  Black  Lake. 

After  the  close  of  the  contract-work  the  foreman  was  instructed  to 
procare  shingle-cuttings,  with  which  to  replace  some  of  the  filling  in  the 
revetments  on  either  side  of  the  channel. 

The  cuttings  were  placed  very  carefully,  and  being  mixed  in  with  the 
slabs  before  used,  have  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
viz.,  to  keep  the  sand  from  working  through  and  under  the  coarser 
filling. 

Through  ]ack  of  funds  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  this  work 
of  repairs,  which  should  be  prosecuted  under  the  present  year's  appro- 
priation, and  the  overhauling  made  thorough  and  complete. 

The  developments  of  a  survey  recently  made  show  this  harbor  to  be 
in  better  condition,  in  all  regards,  than  at  any  spring  examination  here- 
tofore made,  save  that  of  1870,  when  from  12  t^  13  feet  of  water  was 
foaud.  This  was  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  barrier  of  grounded  ice 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  in  the  month  of  January,  1870,  which 
barrier  suddenly  giving  way  allowed  the  heavy  accumulation  of  water 
in  Black  Lake  to  pass  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  it  did  In  one  night, 
scouring  the  sand  from  the  channel  so  as  to  leave  the  depth  of  water 
above  stated. 

An  extension  of  the  piers  is  necessary  iu  order  that  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  may  be  in  water  of  such  depth  that  the  action  of  seas  will 
not  form  bars  so  readily  across  the  mouth  from  the  sands  swept  from 
the  sboals  behind  the  piers. 

The  present  year's  appropriation  will  help  this  harbor  considerably, 
bat  nntii  the  pier-heads  stand  in  about  15  feet  of  water  it  is  thought 
this  trouble  from  bars  will  continue. 

It  is  intended  this  year  to  extend  both  piers  out  into  the  lake  as  far 
^  tue  funds  will  admit. 

Appropriation  June  23, 1874 $15,000  00 

The  original  estimate  called  for  $106,238.04.  There  has  been  appro- 
priated : 

hl866 ^ $55,615  31 

hl667...  ' 51,000  00 

iBl^O 10,000  00 

hmi,            10,000  00 

him 10,000  00 

hmV.V/.[\V. 12,000  00 

hm ^^y^^  ^ 

Total 163,651  31 

Financial  statement 

Biluw  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  1, 1873 $12,007  35 

imoantiD  bands  of  officer  and  snbject  to  his  check 1,042  38 

Aoowit  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 15, 000  00 

AmooDt  exnended  durin/?  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 12, 720  76 

AnoDDtiranable  July  1,1874 15,328  97 

imoaot  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 35, 000  00 
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Statement  of  re««el«  entei^ed  and  cleared  at  the  harbor  of  Black  Lake  during  year. 

Entered :  namber,  500 ;  tonnage,  31,340. 
Cleared :  number,  500  ;  tonnage,  31,449. 

The  same  number  of  vessels  as  the  year  before,  showing  that  a  larger  class  of  vessels 
make  this  port  than  formerly. 


'  SAUGATUCK  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

Previous  to  the  Government  survey  (in  1866  and  1867)  and  examina- 
tion at  this  harbor,  the  citizens  had  expended  considerable  money  in 
endeavoring  to  improve  it.  At  that  time  they  had  a  good  slab-pier  on 
each  side  of  the  channel,  extending  500  feet  on  the  north  and  1,575  on 
the  south,  giving  them  a  channel  of  about  7  feet. 

The  project  approved  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  was  to  ex- 
tend the  south  pier  416  feet,  and  the  north  1,632  feet,  carrying  their  ends 
into  12  feet  water — these  piers  to  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  200  feet 
apart — and  to  dredge  a  channel  between  them  to  a  depth  of  12  feet 
Also,  to  cut  a  channel  in  the  bay  200  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  to  con- 
nect with  the  deep  water  near  the  first  bend. 

Estimated  cost,  in  total $203,295  80 

1868  and  1869. — ^No  Government  improvement  had  been  undertaken 
up  to  this  tinie,  but  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
upon  further  or  other  improvements  suggested  by  Bvt.  Lieut.  Col.  F.  U. 
Farquhar,  viz.,  to  revet  the  left  or  south  bank  at  the  bend,  then  continue 
that  revetment  to  the  east  end  of  south  pier.  On  the  north  side  he  pro- 
posed to  build  1,600  feet  of  revetment,  770  feet  close  piling,  and  6  cribs 
of  32  feet  each,  at  a  cost  of,  for  both  sides,  $80,398.48.  This  estimate 
included  60,740  cubic  yards  of  dredging. 

Allotted  in  1868 $23,900  00 

Allotteclin  1869 6,10000 

30,000  00 

1869  and  1870.— During  this  season  1,200  feet  of  revetment  was  com- 
pleted. 

Appropriated  July  11,1870 $10,000  00 

An  estimate  for  $6,000  made  to  secure  the  long  slab-pier  on  the  south 

side. 
The  recommendation  was  renewed  that  the  north  pier  be  c'arried  out 

as  soon  as  possible. 

1870  and  1871. — The  revetment  was  completed  as  far  as  east  end  of 
south  pier. 

Appropriation  March  3, 1871 tlO,000  00 

1871  and  1872. — The  work  of  protecting  the  south  slab-pier  for  a  length 
of  365  feet  was  finished.  Some  refilling  in  work  of  1870  found  neces- 
sary. 

Appropriation  of  June  10,1872 $15,000  00 

Becommend»tion  for  north  pier  and  revetment  was  renewed. 

1872  and  1873.— The  south-side  revetment  was  completed.  Some  slight 
repairs  were  made  to  the  piers  by  hired  labor. 

The  piles  for  the  280  feet  of  pile-pier  on  south  side  of  channel  were 
about  all  driven  and  some  superstructure  put  on.     Fender-piles  were 
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driven  to  prfitect  vessels  against  protruding  bolt-heads  in  waling.  Ma- 
terials at  contract-prices  and  work  performed  by  hired  labor.  A  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  John  Boost  for  400  feet  of  close  piling  for 
north  pier,  but  not  commenced  upon  at  the  close  of  the*  fiscal  year. 

Appropriation  March's,  1873 810,000  00 

1873  and  1874. — The  superstructure  on  the  south  280  feet  of  pile-pier 
vas  completed. 

Upon  my  recommendation,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  August  27,  1873,  the  contract  with  John  Boost  for  400 
feet  of  close  piling  for  north  pier  was  annulled,  and  the  work  is  now 
being  prosecuted  by  hired  labor.  Piles  for  about  175  feet  of  this  work 
have  been  driven. 

The  wing-dam  proposed  iu  my  last  report,  and  authorized  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  was  built  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  243  feet  long,  and 
answers  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  threatened  breach  in  the  revetment  at  the  bend  in  the  river  has 
been  very  thoroughly  strengthened  by  anchor-piles  driven  in  rows 
through  and  across  the  work,  to  which  the  cross-ties  are  bolted,  and  in 
two  cases  where  the  greatest  bulge  occurs,  these  rows  of  piles  have 
been  carried  well  to  the  rear,  and  heavy  timbers  bolted  on.  and  carried 
through  to  the  waling  and  top  timbers  of  the  revetment. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  in  the  river  above  has  apparently  to 
>oine  extent  destroyed  the  agency  which  tended  to  undermine  the 
revetment  at  this  place,  and  to  its  presence  I  attribute  the  shoaling  of 
the  water  to  18  and  24  feet,  where  formerly  27  and  30  feet  prevailed. 

The  counter  revetment  proposed  before,  and  which  met  with  your 
approval,  may,  I  think,  be  safely  abandoned ;  at  all  events,  for  the 
present. 

Appropriation  of  1874 810,000  00 

With  the  appropriation  of  this  year  it  is  proposed  to  build  about  400 
feet  of  revetment,  necessitating  the  dredging  out  of  part  of  old  slab- 
pier  on  north  side,  thereby  making  thorough  connection  of  the  north 
pier,  now  constructing,  with  the  shore.  Some  repairs  are  needed  where 
tilling  has  been  washed  out,  which  will  receive  attention  before  winter. 
I  ask  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  continuing  the  improvements 
here. 

The  original  estimate  was  $203, 205.80,  and  there  has  been  appro- 
priated: 

hJ  1868  and  18G9 ^30,000  00 

{"li^^O 10,000  00 

}°}^i .' : 10,000  00 

»}'*7'^ 15,000  00 

^lj^3 10,000  00 

^'^l'^^^ 10,000  00 

Total 85,000  00 

Financial  statement 

^oce  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $20,000  00 

^oct  amoant  expended  last  fiHcal  year 906  18 

^aosDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10  000  00 

i    Anioont  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 13, 818  08 

™«int  available  July  1,  1874 15,275  74 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1676 15, 000  00 

Statement  of  vessels  entend  and  cleared  SaugatncJc  Harbor  dunng  the  year. 
Entered:  number,  576  ;  tonnage  77,120. 
^  Wed:  nnmber,  577  ;  tonnage  77,711. 
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C  10.  t 

SOUTH  HAVEN  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

In  November,  1866,  a  survey  of  this  harbor  was  made.  At  that  time 
the  river  (South  Black  Kiver)  was  but  S5  feet  wide  at'  its  mouth  and  7 
feet  deep  between  the  piers.  The  piers  were  built  by  citizens  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  cost  about  $18,000.  The  banks  of  the  river,  for  500 
feet  on  each  side,  had  a  protection  of  rough  close-piling. 

The  plan  proposed  to  improve  this  harbor  was : 

To  extend  two  parallel  piers,  120  feet  apart,  baviDg  a  directiou  of  south  i^4  '  30'  went 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  into  12  feet  water. 

There  were  two  plans :  one  to  extend  the  piers  until  12  feet  depth  was 
reached,  and  then  dredge  a  channel  across  the  bar,  (which  was  750  feet 
from  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  upon  which  there  was  9  to  10  feet 
water.)  The  other  plan  was  to  extend  the  piers  over  the  bar  into  12 
feet  water. 

The  plan  first  mentioned  was  recommended  and  adopted.  It  contem- 
plated widening  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  120  feet,  protecting  the  banks 
of  the  river  by  sheet-piling,  building  1,088  feet  pier-work,  dredging  the 
whole  water-way  between  piers  to  12  feet  water,  and  dredging  a  chan- 
nel across  the  outer  bar. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement  to  he ^V2^,  2SS  47 

1866  and  1867. — During  year  nine  cribs  were  placed. 

Appropriated  in  la67 fl3,000  00 

1867  and  1868.— Work  done  to  28th  June,  1868,  consisted  in  placing  12 
cribs,  8  on  south  side,  and  on  this  side  the  superstructure  was  com- 
menced. 

1868  and  1869.— -During  fiscal  year  8  cribs  (32  by  20  feet)  were  placed 
on  prolongation  of  north  pier,  and  superstructure  over  them.  The 
outer  crib  of  this  pier,  which  was  carried  away  by  a  storm  in  the  spring, 
(1869,)  was  replaced  and  ballasted  with  stone. 

It  was  recommended : 

To  complete  the  proposed  improvements  of  this  harbor,  the  piers  should  be  ex- 
tended each  400  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $52,000.  The  old  slab-pier  should  be  removed  to  widen 
the  entrance  t>o  the  river,  and  the  channel  dredged  to  a  depth  of  12  feet.  These  two 
items  would  cost  $30,000. 

1869  and  1870. — No  work  was  done  during  the  year. 
Appropriation  July  11,  1870 $10,000  00 

The  recommendations  contained  in  previous  report  (1869)  were  again 
put  forward.  Estimated  to  cost  for  extension  of  each  pier  400  feet^ 
$54,000,  and  to  remove  old  pier  and  dredge  channel,  $30,000. 

1870  and  1871. — During  the  year  a  crib  30  feet  square  was  built  and 
placed  at  head  of  north  pier,  and  the  pier  leveled  up  j  also,  1  crib,  50 
by  32  feet,  placed  in  extension  of  south  pier. 

Appropriation  March  3,  1871 $15,000  00 

It  was  recommended  that  no  further  extension  of  the  piers  be  made 
beyond  what  was  then  under  contract,  and  '*  in  lieu  of  the  plans  already 
recommended,''  it  was  proposed  to  widen  the  channel  by  dredging  out 
the  north  bank  and  constructing  a  pile-revetment.  The  channel-way  to 
be  deepened  to  12  feet  water.  Estimated  cost — for  dredging,  $32,000; 
pile-revetment,  $12,138.33. 

1871  and  1872. — Under  contract  with  George  Hannahs,  three  cribs 
were  sunk,  one  on  south  and  two  on  north  pier.     Eight  thonsand 
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foar  handred  and  thirty-one  cabic  yards  of  dredgiug  was  doue  by  the 

Uuited  States  machiuery  up  to  July  1,  1872. 

Appropriation  Jaue  10,  1872 $12,000  00 

The  foUowiug  appears  in  the  report  for  this  year,  (1872  :) 
To  oumplete  the  work  of  this  harbor,  a8  designed  and  reooiumended  in  former  years, 
will  reqoire — 

For  pier-extension $55,000  00 

For drvdging and  removing  nlabe. 32,000  00 

For  bailding  revetment 12, 138  33 

Total 99,138  33 

1872  aud  1873. — During  this  year  the  harbor  was  dredged  by  the 
United  States  machinery  to  10  feet  water.  Also,  a  displaced  crib  was 
reennk,  one  new  crib  added  to  north  pier,  and  repairs  put  upon  south 
pier. 

Appropriation  March  3,  1873 $20,000  00 

The  recommendations  contaiiied  in  report  of  1872  were  renewed,  aud 
the  estimate,  less  the  $20,000  appropriated,  was  thought  sufficient  to 
meet  all  demands. 

1873  and  1874. — ^The  contract  with  James  Oaldwell,  which  proTided 
for  the  re-sinking  of  an  old  crib,  and  the  building  and  sinking  of  another , 
with  superstructure  for  both,  was  completed  November  8,  1873,  the 
work  being  satisfactory. 

Work  under  contract  with  William  NicoUs  was  commenced  in  June, 
1873,  and  the  first  crib  sunk  July  26, 1873,  the  second  August  2,  and 
the  third  August  9, 1873. 

This  contractor  seemed  to  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  push- 
ing bis  work  forward,  so  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  work  being  in 
part  without  superstructure,  was  left  for  completion  in  the  spring  of 
1874. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1873,  during  the  heavy  northwest  storms 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  the  crib  at  the  head  of  north  pier  was 
driven  from  its  place,  and  moved  up  the  channel  about  300 Yeet,  where  it 
fronnded.  It  was  secured  to  the  north  pier  by  heavy  cable-chains,  and 
left  for  the  winter. 

During  a  heavy  blow  soon  after,  it  parted  its  chain,  when,  through 
the  direction  of  Hon.  George  Hannahs,  a  citizen  of  the  place,  it  was 
buoyed  up,  and  floated  up  the  channel  to  a  place  of  safel;y. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1874,  a  heavy  storm  moved  the  crib  at  the 
keftd  of  the  south  pier  from  its  place,  and  drove  it  upon  the  beach  south 
of  the  harbor,  where  it  brought  up  at  about  300  feet  south  from  the 
BOQth  pier  and  about  the  same  distance  f^om  the  shore,  and  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  sand,  upon  which  there  was  not  to  exceed  5^  feet 
of  water,  the  crib  meantime  drawing  11 J  feet.  The  United  States  tug 
Col.  Graham,  with  extra  anchor  and  lines,  was  sent  to  haul  the  crib 
off;  which  was  readily  done  $  the  tug's  wheel  making  a  channel  300  feet 
by  50  feet,  and  9  feet  deep  up  to  the  crib,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
baoyed  up,  whence  it  was  towed  into  the  harbor. 

The  sands  at  this  point  are  very  treacherous.  It  was  found  upon  ex- 
amining the  foundations  upon  which  these  cribs  rested,  that  the  large 
aaoont  of  stone,  over  100  cords  to  each  crib,  appeared  to  be  buried  in 
the  aand,  with  from  9^  to  12^  feet  of  water  over  them. 

These  cribs  have  been  re-sunk  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  foreman,  and  will  be  superstrncted  this  season. 

The  depth  of  water  at  this^  harbor  is  better  between  the  piers  than 
last  year,  there  being  an  available  9-foot  channel  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  warehouse  do^» 
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No  survey  was  made  beyond  a  few  soundings  taken  by  the  Uuited 
States  foreman. 

Appropriated  Jane  23. 1874 $10,000  00 

i?he  coming  season  about  300  feet  of  revetment  on  nortti  side  will  be 
built 
To  continue  the  improvement  will  require  $40,000. 
Original  estimate  was  $128,288.47,  and  there  has  been  appropriated : 

InlH67 $43,000  00 

In  1870 10,000  00 

In  1871 15,000  00 

In  1872 12,000  00 

In  1873 20.000  00 

In  1874 10,000  00 

Total 110,000  00 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $20,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 8,280  50 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 26, 190  52 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 12,089  98 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 40,000  00 

Statement  of  veseels  entered  and  cleared  at  South  Haven  Harbor ,  Miohiganf  during  (he  year  : 

Entered :  number,  464 ;  tonnage,  27, 787. 
Cleared  :  number,  455 ;  tonnage,  27, 572. 


C  II. 

SAINT  JOSEPH  HARBOR.  MICHIGAN. 

From  tabular  statement  in  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1866,  it 
appears  that  the  following  appropriations  were  made  tor  this  harbor, 
viz: 

Appropriated  in  1836 |20,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1837 15,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1838 51,113  00 

Appropriated  in  1843 25,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1844 20,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1852 10,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1864 15,000  00 

Appropriated  in  1866 6,060  00 

162. 113  00 

From  plans,  maps,  &c.,  in  this  office,  I  would  infer  that  this  money 
had  been  expended  on  1,100  feet  of  pier  on  the  north  and  212  feet  on 
the  south  side  of  the  channel. 

1866  and  1867. — The  old  piers  underwent  some  repairs  this  year  and 
materials  were  received  for  extension  of  south  pier. 

Allotted,  1867 |7.500  00 

It  was  recommended  to  extend  south  pier  by  700  feet  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $77,000. 

1867  and  1868.— Two  hundred  feet  of  south  pier  was  built  and  filled, 
with  exception  of  the  last  two  sections;  these  were  nearly  full,  but 
washed  out  during  a  storm. 

The  recommendation  for  extension  of  700  feet  to  south  pier  renewed. 
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1868  and  1869. — Nothing  done  this  year.  It  was,  however,  found  that 
the  direction  of  the  piers  was  a  mistake ;  they  should  have  been  placed 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  current  after  it  left  the  end  of  the  south 
pier,  about  north  78°  west  from  the  west  end  of  that  pier.  It  was  there- 
fore suggested,  to  permanently  improve  the  harbor,  the  south  pier  should 
be  extended  928  feet  in  that  direction,  and  a  north  pier  built  parallel  to 
it  940  feet  long.   These  two  piers,  it  was  estimated,  would  cost  $116,666. 

Iii69  and  1870. — No  work  done  during  this  year  for  want  of  means. 

The  recommendations,  as  before,  renewed.  Three  thousand  dollars 
ahonld  be  appropriated  for  general  repairs. 

1870  and  1871. — ^Three  hundred  and  fifteen  piles  were  driven,  and  a 
portion  of  south  pier  completed. 

Appropriated  July  11, 1870 $15,000  00 

Appropriated  March  1,1871 10,000  00 

25,000  00 

Later  experience  proved  that  the  ideas  advanced  in  report  of  1869-70 
were  erroneous,  as  direction  of  piers  was  not  changed. 

1871  and  1872. — During  this  year  the  south  pier  was  extended  416 
feet,  and  some  inexpensive  crib-work  put  in  to  make  good  the  connec- 
tion between  south  pier  and  shore.  Considerable  filling  was  necessary 
in  both  piers,  as  well  as  some  repairs. 

Appropriated  Jane  10, 1872 $3,000  00 

1872  and  1873. — During  year  the  work  consisted  of  overhauling  and 
replacing  filling,  putting  additional  filling  in  south  piers,  and  building 
a  pile  protection  at  end  of  north  pier.  Materials  were  purchased  in 
open  market  and  work  done  by  hired  labor. 

1873  and  1874.— Nothing  was  done. 

Appropriated  June  23,1874 t2,000  00 

A  survey  of  this  harbor  was  made  in  June  last.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Mge  of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake- Shore  Railroad,  which  crosses 
He  river  here,  a  little  over  1,700  feet  from  the  mouth,  is  a  very  decided 
^efiiment  to  the  harbor. 

The  continuous  northwest  weather  of  last  fall  caused  a  bar  to  form 
immediate^  off  the  head  of  the  north  pier,  extending  towards  the  south, 
and  obstructlBg  nearly  one-half  the  entire  width  of  channel-way  just 
ontside  the  piers.  The  water  on  this  bar  shoals  to  6  feet,  though  about 
lo  feet  can  be  carried  elsewhere.  It  is  noticed  that  very  shoal  water 
exists  JQst  north  of  the  north  pier,  and  a  northwest  wind  having  so  full 
a  sweep  as  it  has,  must  wash  these  sands  in  upon  the  channel- way, 
tending  to  form  a  bar  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  vessels  attempting  to 
«»ter  the  harbor. 

A  projection  or  extension  of  the  north  pier  seems  desirable  at  this 
wbor  to  serve  as  a  breakwater  against  northwesters,  and  as  a  revet- 
ment against  the  encroachments  of  sand  from  the  shoals  north  of  the 
pier. 

Xo  appropriation  is  asked.    The  $2,000  just  appropriated  will  be  ap- 
plied at  oDce  to  the  filling  and  ballasting  of  the  present  piers. 
Appropriated — 

Jwm  1836  to  1866 $162,113  00 

.  f«wl866tol867 7,500  00 

J^J^O 15^000  00 

r'JSl 10,000  00 

i°}?? 3,000  00 

"*1'*74 2,000  00 

Total 199,613  00 
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Amoant  in  handi  of  officer  and  sal^eoi  to  hU  check. «^.  $156  33 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jnue  23,  1874 2,000  00 

Anioant  expended  darine  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1874 347B 

Amoont  availaMe  Jnly  1,1874.... 9,130  87 

SkUmnmi  qfv€8§eU  eiUtrtd  ai^  cleared  at  P«««oa  ffarh«r  during  the  pear, 

Enteved :  naniber,  293 ;  tonnage,  6,064 ;  men,  652. 
Cleaied :  number,  297 ;  tonnage,  6,064 ;  men,  637. 

Bt.  Joseph  Hdrhor. 

Entered :  DorabeT)  400 1  tonnage)  88^523 ;  men,  4,042. 
Cleared :  namber,  403 ;  tonnage^  86,606 ;  men)  4,051i 


APPENDIX  D, 

ANNUAL  HEPORT  OF  MAJOR  G.  WEITZEL,  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS, FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1874. 

United  States  Enchnebk  Office, 

JMroit,  Mieh.,  August  8,  1874. 
OKNDBAli :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annaal  reports 
relating  to  the  works  of  river  and  hnrbor  improvements    ander  my 
charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1874. 

I  am,  general,  very  resi)ectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.   WstTZBL, 

Major  of  JEngineers. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  qf  JEnginesrSj  U.  S.  A. 


D  I. 
SAINT  MARY'S  FALLS  CANAL,  MICHIGAN. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  part  of  claim  No.  68  which  was  re- 
quired for  tbe  canal  enlargement  has  been  purchased  by  the  State  board 
of  control,  and  the  title  papers  to  claim  No.  76  were  perfected  and 
placed  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  Chippewa 
County.  It  was  paid  for  last  February.  The  title  papers  to  all  the 
land  required  are,  therefore,  now  held  by  the  Government,  except  to 
claim  68,  which  is  held  by  tbe  State  hoard  of  control. 

During  the  past  year  the  greatest  amount  of  work  was  accomplished 
that  has  been  done  in  one  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  isi- 
provement.  The  winter  was  very  favorable  for  work,  and  the  contract- 
ors took  advantage  of  it. 

The  canal  was  closed  to  navigation  on  the  19th  of  November,  1873^ 
by  placing  a  dam  across  its  bed  near  section  30  west,  connected  through 
openings  in  the  piers,  by  wing-daws  with  the  shore-lines.  Leaks 
through  the  north  wing  and  the  north  bank  of  the  canal  near  section  9 
west,  which  were  not  stopped  until  December  10,  delayed  the  work  con- 
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sideTablj.  After  this  a  8t6am-pump,  started  uear  seotion  18  west,  and 
the  one  stationed  at  section  131  easily  kept  the  pit  free  of  water.  The 
excavation  of  the  old  channel  between  section  Sf?  west  and  section  142 
east  was  almost  entirely  completed  before  the  opening  of  navigation, 
ud  the  building  of  the  pier  revetment  was  nearly  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  and  in  a  few  days  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Barker  & 
Williams,  dated  February  9.  1871,  will  be  completed.  The  one  with 
the«e  parties,  dated  December  7,  1871,  has  been  completed,  and  final 
paymeut  made. 

The  excavation  of  the  lock -pit  for  the  new  locks,  which  work  is  under 
ooDtract  with  Messrs.  Boyle  &  Boach,  dated  May  19,  1873,  is  nearly 
completed. 

The  completion  of  the  excavation  of  pier-revetmeut  from  section  142 
east  Uie  old  canal  locks  will  be  placed  under  contract  in  a  few  days,  and 
thereafter  the  stones  required  for  the  new  lock-walls.  It  is  extremely 
important  and  pressing  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  constructing 
these  locks.  The  old  locks  are  breaking  in  several  places,  and  they  stand 
in  need  of  repair*  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  State 
board  of  control  to  pump  out  the  water  with  the  aid  of  caissons  this 
flpriug  failed.  If  anything  should  happen  to  these  old  locks  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  to  prevent  their  use,  the  effect  on  the  immense 
and  valuable  commerce  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  would  be  ruinous. 
The  tonnage  passing  through  this  canal  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and 
the  new  locks  are  urgently  necessary.  Some  passenger-steamers,  hav- 
ing many  passengers  and  large  cargoes  on  board,  are  frequently  delayed 
hoars  iu  awaiting  their  turn  to  pass  through.  For  this  reason  the  whole 
of  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  me  should  be  granted. 

The  amount  of  work  done  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Timber,  feet,  boanl-measnre,  delivered 739,224 

Plank,  feet,  board-measure,  delivered 2, 637 

Iron, pounds,  delivered 40,300 

FraniiDg,  feet,  hoard-measure,  doue 521, 496 

Kt'vettiiig  wall, ft^et,  done ll,o]o 

K<icit.«<xc:ivatiou,  cubic  yards 57, 84d 

Gravel-exeavatiou,  cubic  yards 87, 25^J 

The  cost  of  the  new  locks,  as  estimated  by  my  predecessor,  General 
0.  M.  Poe,  was  in  round  numbers  al>out  $1,160,000,  as  shown  in  detail 
herewith.  This  estimate  was  submitted  in  December,  1872,  and 
approved. 

60/)00  cubic  feet  pine-timber,  30  cents $16,000 

l,300cnbie  feet  oak-timber,50  ceut^s 650 

MO.OOO  feet,  board-measure,  pine  plank  and  scantling,  $30 16, 200 

^.OOOpcmuds  wrought  iron,  10  cents 40,000 

1,620,000  poands  cast  iron,  5  cents 81,000 

10,(JOO  barrels  cement,  $3 30,000 

3»,tt)0  cubic  yards  rock-excavation,  §3.50 105,000 

90,000  cubic  yards  gravel,  SI 90,000 

^.^  cubic  vards  masonry,  $27 750,000 

U'O cubic  y'ards  concrete,  $10.80 11,880 

30.000  cubic  yards  embankment,  50  cents 15, 000 

w  cubic  yards  slope  walls  and  paved  drains,  $2 1,000 

Total 1,159,330 

Of  this  amount  $685,000  have  been  appropriated  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Saint  Mary's  River  and  Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal.  Of  this  amount 
about  $85,000  have  been  diverted  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  and 
enlargement  and  improving  of  the  canal.    There  remains,  then,  8560,000 
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Still  to  be  appropriated  under  this  estimate,  and  at  least  $300,000  of  this 
should  be  appropriated  at  ouce. 

It  is  yet  impossible  for  me  to  estimate  the  amount  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  this  work.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  profitably  expended  upon  this  work 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

,  The  work  is  situated  in  the  Saperior  collection  district,  Michigan,  at  the  Sault  Saint  - 
Marie  subport  of  entry,  and  a  short  distance  from  Fort  Brady.    The  nearest  light- 
house is  at  Round  Island,  and  the  nearest  port  of  entry  is  Marquette. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  in  the  Superior  district  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  16,235.34  coin  and  $8,201.38  currency. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  will  be  benefited  by  the  completion 
of  this  work. 

This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  tracing  of  a  diagram,  showing  the 
elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal 
above  the  datum  plane  of  the  survey  of  1870,  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  another  tracing  showing  the  work  that  was  done  during  the  same 
period. 

I  desire  to  add  that  the  whole  amount  of  funds  available  for  this  work 
will  be  under  contract  in  a  short  time,  and  will,  probably,  barely  suffice 
to  purchase  the  face-stone.  A  failure  to  make  the  appropriation  asked 
for  would,  therefore,  stop  the  work  during  a  season. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1, 1873 |524,038  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (iucluding  $20,472.52 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 118, 584  59 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jnne  23,  1874 200, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 261, 599  24 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 354,062  81 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 300, 000  OO 


D  2. 

SITRVEY  OF  HAY  LAKE  CHANNEL,  SAINT  MARY^S  RIVER,  MICHIGAN. 

When  I  relieved  my  predecessor,  Mbj.  O.  M.  Poe,  Corps  of  Eiigiueers, 
last  May,  I  found  that  he  had  intended  to  ask  for  authority  to  make 
this  survey.  Upon  my  first  visit  to  this  river  1  was  so  impressed  with 
the  great  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from  the  improvement  of  this 
channel  by  the  large  and  constantly-growing  commerce  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  that  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  3l8t  of  May,  1873,  request- 
ing authority  to  make  it,  and  again  on  June  30,  1873,  submitting  an 
esrimati*  of  its  cost. 

By  letter  from  your  office,  dated  July  31,  1874, 1  was  authorized  to 
make  it,  and  accordingly  I  organized  a  party  to  do  the  work,  under 
charge  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Ullfers,  assistant  engineer.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  report: 

Report  of  Mr,  H,  A,  UUferB^  Assistant  Engineer, 

Dethoit,  Mich.,  August  6,  1874. 

Gkneral:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report  on  the  Hurvey  of  Hay  Lake  Channel, 
of  8t.  Mary's  River,  Michigan,  made  ]iMt  fall  under  your  directions. 

The  object  of  the  survey  was  to  denionstrate  the  snpeiior  advantages  of  the  Hay 
Luke  Channel  over  the  one  hitherto  used — the  Lake  St.  George  Channel. 

These  advantages  are  of  a  two-fold  character.    An  inspection  of  the  general  map,. 
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herewith  suboiitted,  will  show  at  a  glance  that  Hay  Lake  Channel  offers  decidedly  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  ronte  fmm  Mad  Lake  to  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie's  Canal.  The 
difference  in  favor  of  this  route  amounts  to  almost  precisely  eleven  miles,  being  thirty- 
ei^bt  miles  by  the  Lake  St.  Greorge  route  and  twenty-seven  miles  by  way  of  Hay 
Lake  Channel. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  only  Hor  the  principal  advantage  claimed  for  the  proposed 
new  roate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Lake  St.  George  Channel  is  practicable  only  in 
daylight,  and  in  bright  weather  at  that,  on  account  of  its  tortuous  course  and  in  many 
places  narrow  water-way.  No  vessel  ever  thought  of  passing  it  in  night-time,  and 
if  approaching  it  from  either  end,  a  half  hour  too  late  to  pass  entirely  through  had  to 
lose  the  whole  night  on  that  account. 

The  plan  for  opening  the  Hay  Lake  Channel  is  not  the  most  economical  one  that  could 
have  l]H9en  devised.  If  the  question  had  been  merely  to  shorten  the  route  from  Lake 
Huron  to  Lake  Superior  by  eleven  miles,  advantage  could  have  been  taken  of  deeper 
water,  involving  far  less  excavation,  and  consequently  at  much  less  cost. 

Bat  this  would  have  involved  a  more  devious  course,  and  would  have  defeated  the 
leoood  object,  which  appears  to  be  of  much  greater  importance,  that  of  affording  an 
opportnnity  of  establishing  ran^e-lights,  so  as  to  render  navigation  in  ni^ht-time  feasi- 
ble. The  lines  proposeil  and  laid  down  in  the  accompanying  maps  require  four  sets  of 
range-lights,  which,  if  established,  would  render  navigation  in  night-time  entirely  secnre, 
except,  of  conrse,  in  foggy  weather. 

The  following  estimates  of  cost  are  based  on  the  soundings  and  borings  made  during 
laatfalL  The  water  at  that  time  was  on  an  average  one  foot  higher  than  low  water 
as  ascertained  by  the  gauge  at  the  foot  of  the  canal.  The  soundings  were  accordingly 
reduced  so  as  to  apply  to  Tow  water. 

The  work  wonld  have  to  be  divided  into  four  sections,  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  character. 

The  first  or  upper  section  comprises  the  Sngar  Island  Rapids^  and  partly  cuts  through 
lereral  of  the  numerous  islatidrt  nf  that  lej^ion.  Tlie  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  soil  of 
the  islands  is  composed  of  clay,  with  ridges  of  small  bowlders.  From  the  small  number 
of  hortngs  which  could  be  made  last  fall  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  proportion  of 
clav  and  bowlders,  but  it  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  assume  it  as  two-toirds  clay 
and  ODe-third  of  bowlders.    The  calculations  have  been  made  accordingly. 

The  second  section  embraces  the  flats  at  the  head  of  Hay  Lake.  They  are  of  small 
extent,  and  composed  entirely  of  sand. 

The  region  occupied  by  the  third  section  at  the  foot  <if  Hay  Lake  \r  of  much  greater 
extent,  bat  also  com  posed  of  sand  exclusively.'  Some  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
here  to  prevent  filling  up  after  the  excavation  is  made. 

The  fourth  section,  comprising  the  West  Neebish  Rapids,  is,  although  small  in  extent, 
hy  far  the  most  expensive.  The  bottom  consists  almost  exclusively  of  limestone  rock  in 
thin  layers,  and  has  to  be  taken  out  by  means  of  coffer-dams.  These  will,  of  course,  be 
quite  expensive,  but  as  the  quantity  of  rock  to  be  quarried  out  of  each  is  quite  large, 
I  f«($l  jnstiliLHl  in  estimating  the  price  per  cubic  yard  at  four  dollars,  and  expect  that  it 
can  lie  doiiv  for  less. 

ESTIMATES. 

Section  1.— Sugar  Island  Rapids : 
790,090  cubic  yards  excavation,  (f  clay  and  ^  bowlders,)  40  cents f312, 036 

Section  2.— Flats  at  head  of  Hay  Lake : 
180,260  cubic  yards  excavation,  (sand,)  25  cents 45,065 

SecUon  3.— Flats  at  foot  of  Hay  Lake : 
1,223^  cubic  yards  excavation,  (sand,)  25  cents 305, 974 

Section  4.— West  Neebish  Rapids : 
^,046  cubic  yards  excavation,  ^rock,)  $4 2,108,185 

Grubbing  and  Clearing : 
2U  acres,  partly  in  small  timber  and  partly  in  grass,  at  $25  per  acre 537 

Range-UghtB : 
Foorseta,  at $20,000 80,000 

Total 2,851,797 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies r 2^5,180 

3,136,977 

Ail  these  calculations  are  based  upon  a  prism  of  excavation  300  feet  wide  at  the  snr- 
we,  with  a  slope  of  2i  to  1.     lu  the  case  of  the  rock  excavation  this  might  property 
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be  rednced  to  a  width  of  SOO  feet,  with  vertical  sides,  which  would  materially  le 
the  cost. 

Herewith  sobmitted  are  eight  sheets  of  maps  comprehendiug — 

One  goneral  map  of  St.  Mary's  River,  showing  the  route  at  present  nsed  and  also 
the  new  one  proposed. 

Foor  sheets  of  special  maps,  showing  the  soundings  and  topography  of  each  of  the 
fonr  sections. 

Two  sheets  of  maps  on  a  smaller  scale,  showing  the  lines  of  the  proposed  channel 
connectedly. 

One  sheet  df  profiles  and  levels. 

BespecttuUy  submitted. 

H.  A.  Ullfers, 
As^iant  En^neer, 

General  G.  Weitzel, 

Major  Corps  of  EngineerSf  U.  8.  A* 

It  woald  be  a  great  benefit  to  oommeroe  if  this  improvement  ooald  be 
made.  The  channel  at  present  navigated  can  only  be  used  in  day-time, 
and  is  very  dangerous  in  places.  Frequently  many  hours  are  lost  by 
vessels  carrying  passengers  and  valuable  cargoes,  and  thus  causing  great 
loss.  Besides,  if  this  channel  could  be  improved,  it  could  be  lights 
and  buoyed  in  a  proper  manner,  as  it  lies  entirely  within  our  territory, 
and  besides,  it  is  eleven  miles  shorter. 

But,  as  the  cost  of  improvement  is  so  great,  I  respectfully  recommend 
a  further  survey  of  other  channels,  to  ascertain  if  a  cheaper  and'  more 
feasible  one  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  drawings  to  accompany  this  report  will  be  sent  in  a  few  days. 


D3. 

SHEBOYGAN  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

The  operations  during  the  last  fiscal  year  on  this  work  have  consisted 
in  continuing  the  excavation  across  the  bar.  Two  cuts  have  been  com- 
pleted ftom  deep  wat^r  in  the  lake  to  the  river,  and  a  third  one  partially 
begun  and  continued  until  the  appropriation  was  exhausted. 

The  work  already  done  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  local  but  the  general  commerce  of  the  lakes,  as  afibrdiug  a  good 
harbor  of  refuge,  and  a  site  for  dry  docks  to  repair  vessels  frequently 
damaged  in  this  vicinity. 

The  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  this  work,  made  by  the  act  approve 
June  23,  1874,  will  be  expended  in  continuing  the  work.    Bids  for  this 
will  be  opened  on  tbe  15th  instant. 

There  was  no  original  estimate  made  for  this  work,  as  now  contem- 
plated. I  estimated  in  my  last  annual  report  that  it  would  cost  $75,000 
to  complete  it.  Of  this  amount,  $15,000  ha8*been  appropriated.  There 
remains,  then,  $60,000  which  I  recommend  be  appropriated  at  once  for 
the  sake  of  economy. 

As  above  stated,  this  work  is  not  only  of  local  but  of  general  impor- 
tance. It  will,  when  completed,  be  an  excellent  harbor  of  refuge,  and  a 
convenient  place  to  erect  dry-docks  ibr  the  repair  of  damaged  vessels, 
and  will  be  converted  into  a  wrecking  station,  I  am  told. 

The  amount  that  is  required  for  the  entire  and  permanent  completion 
of  this  work  is  estimated  at  $60,000.  A  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
work,  but  on  a  more  extensive  plan  than  is  now  thought  necessary,  was 
submitted  by  Maj.  F.  U.  Farquhar,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  his  annual  re- 
port of  this  work  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871.    The  esti- 
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mate  amounted  to  $395,000^  of  which  amoant  $55,000  has  been  appro- 
priated up  to  date. 

This  work  is  located  in  the  Saperior  collection -district,  Micbip^n. 

The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  Marquette,  Michigan  ;  the  nearest  ligUt-honse  is  the 
Sbebojpm  liffht. 

The  amnnnt  of  revenue  collected  in  the  district  during  the  fiscal  year  wae  |6,335.34 
coin,  and  $ij,201.38  currency. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  will  be  benefited  by  this  improve- 
ment. 

The  amoant  of  work  done  during  the  year  was  76,955  cubic  yards  of  excavation. 

Financial  statement. 

BalanceinTpsaauryof  United  States  July  1,  1873 $15,000  00 

imoantin  bands  of  ofiicer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (inoluding  $773.29  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 6,984  80 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approvtHi  June  2iJ,  1874 15, 000  00 

imoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1874 , 21,211  51 

AmouDt  available  July  1,1874 15,000  00 

imoQDt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 60,000  00 


D  4. 

AU  SABLE  RIVER,  MICHIGAN. 

The  operations  on  this  work  daring  the  fiscal  year  have  consisted  in 
keeping  the  work  already  executed  in  repair,  and  in  dredging  a  cut  to 
10  feet  in  depth  across  the  bar  which  had  formed  during  the  spring  of 

1873. 

The  encroach  men  t>s  on  and  abuse  of  the  channel  of  this  river,  referred 
to  ill  my  la«t  annual  report,  and  all  of  which  tended  to  neutralize  the 
work  that  the  Government  was  doing,  continued  as  reported  by  the 
agent  in  charge. 

1  therefore  addressed  you  a  letter  on  September  29, 1873,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

United  Stxtes  Engineer  Office, 

Deiroity  Mich,,  Heplemher  29,  1H73. 
Gexkral  :  I  have  the  honor  to  incloHe  berewitli  a  copy  of  a  comuiuiiication  just  re- 
ceived from  my  aesistant  on  the  iiuprovenieut  of  the  Au  Sable  River,  Micliigan. 

There  ban  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  this  work  with  the  himbermen  and  mill- 
owners.  I  have  settled  all  troubles  relating  to  docks,  &c.,  by  informing  them  of  the 
opibiou  of  the  Attomey-G<'neral  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite4l  States 
M  eoniiuoDicated  to  us  by  the  circular  from  your  office,  dated  March  10, 1873, ''  Bit>arian 
rights,  navigable  waters." 

Bnt  I  do  not  know  whether  rafts,  being  only  temporary  obstructions,  could  be 
brought  under  these  decisions.     They  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  should  come  under 
them,  bat  before  taking  action  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  sustained  in  my  opinion,  aud 
I  therefore  respectfully  beg  instructions  from  you  ou  this  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  Engineera. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humi»hrey8, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U,  S,  A. 

To  this  I  received  the  following  reply,  viz : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

irashingion,  D,  C,  October  3,  1873. 
8ik:  Your  letter  of  September  29,  iu  reference  to  obstructions  in  Au  Sable  River,  has 
heen  received. 

Will  yon  please  submit  a  sketch  fully  illustrating  the  subject,  showing  the  localitiea 
nd  extent  of  work  done  by  the  United  States  under  the  appropriation  for  improve- 
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ment  of  Au  Sable  River,  and  also  the  localities  where  the  obstractions  are  placed,  and, 
if  practicable,  the  ainottnt  of  damaKe  of  filling  up  of  cut  caused  by  them  f 
By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Humphreys. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  G.  Parkb, 
Major  of  Engineers, 
Mig.  G.  Wbitzel, 

Corps  of  Engineers, 

I  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Deiroilf  Mick.,  January  26,  ld74. 
Sir  :  Tou  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  expended 
by  the  General  Government  on  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Sable  River, 
in  this  State. 

Since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  work  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
from  different  parties  against  each  other. 

All  trouble  relating  to  docks,  &c.,  has,  I  believe,  been  settled.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  last  September  I  received  complaints  against  the  accumulation  of  rafts  in  the  river 
awaiting  egress  into  Lake  Huron.  My  assistant  also  reported  that  these  rafts,  by  in- 
creasing the  scour  of  the  stream,  were  causing  the  cut  which  we  had  made  during  the 
summer  to  fill  up,  and  were  thus  neutralizing  our  work. 
I  applied  for  instructions  on  the  subject,  and  I  annex  hereto  a  copy  of  the  reply. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  well  for  your  legislature  to  enact  some  proper  law  on  this  sub- 
ject f  You  cannot  expect  the  Government  to  expend  money  in  improving  your  rivers 
and  harbors  if  the  work  is  not  secured  by  proper  laws  against  destruction  by  selfish 
parties. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Weitzel, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
His  Excellency  John  J.  Bag  ley, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 

As  the  legislature  was  in  session  only  for  a  special  parpose,  I  suppose 
the  matter  was  not  laid  before  it.  At  least  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
it.  In  order  to  have  a  full  report  on  this  whole  subject,  I  direcC4>d  my 
assistant,  Capt.  A.  N.  Lee, -Corps  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  personal  exam- 
ination of  the  matter. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  report : 

Report  of  Capt,  A,  X.  Lee,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

DtU'oit,  Mich,,  May  27,  li?74. 

Major:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  in  refei'ence  to  the  rirer 
and  harbor  of  Au  Sable,  Mich. : 

The  improvements  here  are  similar  to  those  made  at  most  harbors  on  the  lakes,  and 
consist  of  parallel  piers  of  crib-work  extending  from  some  distance  into  the  lake.  Tbe 
amount  expended  cm  their  conKtruction  so  far  is  about  i$85,000.  Tiie  south  pier  is  in 
good  condition.  The  north  pier,  however,  owing  to  the  current  of  the  river  being  de- 
flected by  the  angle  in  the  south  pier,  has  settled  cons  derably  ;  the  end  crib  especially 
is  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

No  appropriation  was  recommended  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  in  my  opinion  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  works  already  complt^ted  as  well  as  to 
prevent  further  damage  to  the  river  itself. 

The  river  banks  are  composed  generally  of  loose  sand,  which  is  easily  undermined 
by  the  current,  and  falling  into  the  river  is  carried  down  and  deposited  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.  The  wear  of  the  banks,  cansfd  by  the  current,  alone  would  necessitate 
more  or  less  dredging  every  year;  but  in  a^ldition  to  this  an  immense  amount  of  dam- 
age has  been  done  to  the  river  and  harbor,  and  is  still  being  done  by  parties  extending 
their  docks,  mills,  and  warehouses  into  the  river  without  any  regar<l  to  the  public  right 
to  use  the  same,  or  with  any  care  to  the  preservation  of  the  river  channel.  It  also  often 
happens  that  the  river  for  some  dishincei  s  very  much  ol>structed  by  rafts,  waiting  either 
for  a  tug  or  until  the  weather  may  moderate  sutiicieiitly  to  allow  them  to  get  into  the 
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lake.  All  these  obstmotioDs  of  narrowing  of  the  channel  mast  nf  coarse  increase  and 
alter  the  corrent  and  caaae  an  increase  to  the  nsnal  deposit  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Messrs.  Load  &  Gay,  a  firm  doing  a  large  lumber  business  here,  in  a  letter  to  you, 
eaUing  attention  to  the  damage  done  the  river  by  rafts,  say,  "  We  have  a  grain-house^ 
▼arehoiiBe.  and  lumber-dock  that  will  hold  two  millions  of  lumber,  to  all  of  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  vessels  at  present."  These  gentlemen  are  very  careful  not  to 
say  that  their  ''long- timber''  mill  and  dock  are  built  on  made  foundation  in  the 
oatoral  channel  of  the  river,  and  entirely  close  up  the  south  channel  made  by  the 
swing  of  the  State-road  bridge. 

The  sooth  channel  was  formerly  the  deeper  of  the  two  and  the  one  most  used.  Their 
warehouse  also  extends  nearly  to  the  center  of  the  stream.  These  gentlemen  also  say, 
^ The  rafting  interests  pertain  almost  entirely  to  non-residents  of  the  place,  many  of 
them  from  other  States,  and  Canada,  and  of  course  care  nothing  for  the  damage  to 
the  place  or  sacrifice  of  local  interests.  We  can  doubtless  obtain  redress  in  law  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  but  have  hoped  the  Government  authorities  would  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  see  that  the  river  is  made  available  for  its  legitimate  purpose  of 
naTigation." 

From  this  one  would  infer  that  Messrs.  Loud  &  Gay  were  the  injured  parties ; 
whereas  the  facts  are,  that  they  with  other  residents  of  the  place  have  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  outsiders  from  having  free  use  of  the  river,  and  as  for  ob- 
itnicting  and  damaging  the  same  I  know  of  only  one  instance,  to  which  I  will  presently 
refer,  that  can  compare  in  magnitude  with  Messrs.  Loud  &  Gay's  obstructions  at  the 
swing-bridge. 

Alwut  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Messrs.  Smith,  Kelly  &  Dwight  and 
Moore  &,  Alger,  joint  owners  of  the  land  formed  by  a  bend  or  "  ox-bow"  in  the  river 
here,  have  cut  through  the  narrow  part  of  the  bend,  thus  entirely  changing  the  channel 
of  the  river  for  their  own  benefit,  and  causing  an  immense  amount  of  sand  to  be  de- 
posited at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  This  cut  was  not  commenced  by  dredging  and 
eanyins  away  the  sand  as  the  work  proceeded,  but  a  narrow  ditch  was  dug  with  sera* 
Ders  and  the  water  allowed  to  increase  the  cut  until  now  it  is  about  180  feet  wide,  30 
feet  deep,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  long.  The  large  amount  of  sand  thus  carried 
away  by  the  current  was  of  course,  for  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  deposited  at  the 
moath  of  the  river,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bar  which  the 
United  States  removed  last  summer  was  composed  entirely  of  this  material.  ^ 

The  owners  of  the  riverfront  seem  to  think  that  they  have  absolute  right  to  do 
what  they  please,  not  only  with  their  frontage,  but  with  the  river  itself,  and  wherever 
thry  have  had  a  chance  to  benefit  themselves  by  driving  piles,  building  docks,  or 
altering  the  course  of  the  stream  by  cuts,  they  have  not  scrupled  to  do  so  at  ihe  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  and  also  to  the  great  damage  of  the  harbor  improvement.  They 
ittve  charged  parties  rafting  logs. down  the  river  enormous  rents  for  the  use  of  their 
HTer-firouts,  and  have  increased  these  rents  the  last  few  years  to  such  an  extent  as 
almost  to  prevent  outsiders  from  getting  out  their  timber.  For  instance,  in  1870,  own- 
en  of  river-fronts  received  $100  per  mile  for  the  use  of  their  shores;  in  1873  they  re- 
ceived |l,700  per  mile.  This  increase  was  not  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
their  land,  for  most  of  it  is  absolutely  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes;  but  the  de- 
sire seems  to  be  to  throw  every  (>l>st.ucle  in  the  way  of  non-residents  using  the  river. 
The  owners  of  the  river-fronts  have  an  undoubted  right  t.o  rent  the  same  as  well  aa 
eonstruct  docks  and  drive  piles  along  their  fronts,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  right  of  the  public  to  the  free  use  of  the  stream. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  opinion  given  by  the  Attorney- General  in  1853  are 
imerted,  as  they  are  believed  to  fully  cover  the  case  : 

"The  navigable  waters  within  the  State  of  Illinois  (or  within  any  other  State)  are 
pflblic  highways,  free  and  common  by  constitutional  right  to  the  use  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  several  States  equally  and  fully  as  to  the  use  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  be 
in^anled  and  protected  as  such  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  Union.  This  power  of  conservation  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  right 
of  property  and  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  on  the  shores  of  navigable  waters  and  the 
soil  under  such  waters.  The  sovereign  may  grant  to  Individ nals  the  right  of  property 
io  the  soil  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  or  below  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
which  ju»  priraium  so  granted  by  the  sovereign,  there  will  remain  a  jtis  publicum  of 
paasaf^e  and  repaasage,  with  consequent  power  of  conservation  in  the  sovereign. 

'**When,'  says  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  'a  port  is  fixed  throngh  the  soil  and  franchise  or 
dominion  thereof  prima  facie  may  be  in  the  king  or  by  derivation  in  a  subject,  yet  this 
j— privatum  in  burdened  and  superinduced  with  a  ,;m9  puMtcum,  wherein  nations  and 
foreigners  in  peace  with  this  king<loni  are  interested  by  reason  of  common  commerce, 
tradf.  and  intercourse,  they  ought  to  be  preserved  from  impediment's  and  nuisances 
vhich  may  hinder  and  annoy  the  access,  or  abode,  or  recess  of  sliips  and  vessels  and 
•eameo,  or  the  unloading  and  reloading  of  goods. 
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"*Here  we  see  distinctly  the  right  of  conservation  separated  from  property  in  the 
-soil,  and  also  from  the  franchise  and  dominion  thereof;  and  a  grant  of  the  lattei  does 
not  authorize  the  erection  of  that  whereby  the  grantee  shall  make  several  Ui  himaelf 
what  ought  of  right  to  be  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  conotry,  and  to  for- 
eigners in  amity  with  it.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  right  independent  of  the  juspriva- 
Uim  in  the  soil  or  dominion,  namely,  the  right  of  passage,  which  is  not  snbject  to  alien- 
ation, and  prevails  against  any  adverse  claim,  in  view  of  which  we  may  further  dis- 
tinguish and  say  that  usurpation  of  thfi  jus  privatum  of  the  sovereign  in  ports  or  navi- 
gable waters  is  perpresture,  while  invasion  of  the  jus  publicum  of  navigation  la  ft 
nuisance ' 

"  Congress  unquestionably  has  the  power  to  declare  the  obstructions  of  navigable 
waters  an  offense  against  the  United  States.  But  this  remedy,  as  already  intimated, 
is  not  exclusive.  Each  State  has  also  the  power  to  conserve  the  navigable  waters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  by  suitable  process  known  to  its  laws.  The  United  States  m^ 
construct  works  for  the  improvement  or  security  of  a  given  harbor,  or  as  a  shelter  for 
ships  from  storms,  or  in  time  of  war,  and  they  may  interpose  for  the  conservation  of  said 
works,  or  to  guard  against  any  diminution  of  the  existing  advantages  of  a  river,  lake, 
or  sea  by  the  usurpation  of  individuals,  or  even  of  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union. 
But  so  also  in  my  judgment  may  that  State  itself." 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Michigan 
have  undoubted  right  to  interfere  and  prevent  further  encroachments  npon  the  river- 
channel,  and  unless  one  or  the  other  ta&e  early  steps  for  the  accomplishment  of  this, 
the  river  itself  as  well  as  the  harbor  will  become  perfectly  useless  to  all  but  a  few 
individuals  or  firms  owning  the  river-fronts  near  the  mouth.  As  an  act  of  Justice  to 
the  public  at  large,  these  parties,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  compelled  to  remove  the 
ebbtructions  they  have  placed  in  the  river  and  prevented  in  f\iture  from  obstructing  in 
any  way  the  same. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  dated  January  26,  1874,  you  call  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  but  as  the  legislature  was  then  in  session  for  a  special  purpose  only, 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  The  next  legislature  does  not  meet  until  next 
Jannary,  and  in  the  mean  time  much  additional  damage  may  be  done. 

In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  river,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  plan  alreiidy  proposed  and  which  you  mention  In  your  last  annual  report,  in  the 
opening  of  an  artificial  channel  from  the  river  to  Tawas  (sometimes  called  Ottawa) 
Lake  or  to  Tawas  Bay. 

Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and  althouish  I  would  n«it  reroinmeud  any 
appropriation  for  the  work  itself,  I  thiikk  a  small  sum  appropriated  for  a  survey  of  the 
country  between  the  An  Sable  and  Tawas  Bay  would  be  money  well  8i>ent. 

Some  have  propose-d  to  cut  a  canal  ns  a  relief  to  the  river,  but  I  think  this  would  be 
too  expensive  and  not  at  all  necessary.  An  ordinary  fiume  of  8  or  10  feet  in  width  by  as 
many  in  depth  would  be  ample  for  all  the  logs  that  would  bo  cut  in  th«  river  by  uon- 
residents  of  An  Sable,  and  as  the  fiume  would  only  be  used  for  **  runnin^j^ "  h>gs  and  the 
rafts  made  up  in  Tawas  Bay,  all  the  dithculty  now  arising  from  blocking  up  the  Au 
Sable  by  logs  and  rafts  would  be  avoided.  As  things  are  now  on  the  river  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  owners  oi  pine  lands  to  get  out  as  much  timber  as  they  would  if 
they  had  free  access  to  some  sheltered  j»lace  w-iiere  they  could  make  up  their  rafts. 

The  Au  Sable  is  too  small  to  raft  the  large  amount  of  logs  that  is  annually  cut  npon 
its  banks,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  great  many  have  to  lie  over  for  a  year,  and 
what  do  go  down  block  up  the  river  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with 
business  as  well  as  to  injure  the  stream  and  harbor. 

In  1870,  56,000,000  feet  were  put  in  the  river,  and  of  this  only  11,00(3,000  sawed  at  Au 
Sable.  In  1871,  45,000,000  feet  were  put  in  and  only  8,000,000  sawetl.  The  balance  in 
both  cases,  or  at  least  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  get  out,  was  rafted  away  by  non- 
residents. 

The  proposed  relief  of  the  river  would  increase  greatly  the  amount  of  timber  rafted 
by  outsiders,  while  it  would  have  no  ett'ect  on  the  amount  sawed  at  Au  Sable,  as  the 
m*ills  there  have  facilities,  such  as  "  boom-cuts  "  and  mill-ponds,  which  enable  them  to 
have  always  on  hand  as  many  logs  as  they  can  use. 

I  inclose  a  tracing  showing  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Tawas.  or  Otta^-a  Lake,  and 
Tawas  Bay.  The  fiume  proposed  could  enter  Ottawa  Lake  at  some  point  as  A,  or  be 
led  directly  to  Tawas  Bay.  The  point  at  which  it  would  leave  the  river  conld  onlv  Ih) 
determiut»d  aft.4n'  an  accurate  survey  of  the  country,  but  from  what  I  could  learn  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  it  would  probably  be  near  the  bend  marked  B.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  United  States  were  to  authorize  a  survey  to  be  nnide  of  the  best  route  for  a 
flume  to  be  located,  the  lumbermen  interest-ed  in  the  matter  would  build  the  same,  and. 
aside  from  afibrding  them  desired  facilities  for  getting  out  their  logs,  I  think  they  would 
rind  It  a  profitable  investment,  as  enough  tolls  conld  be  taken  in  a  few  years  to 
more  than  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  work. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring  after 
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the  ice  breaks  ap  tbe  Aa  Sable  is  too  bigh  for  rafting.    Daring  this  time  the  proposed 
finmo  coMUi  be  nsed  to  a  great  advantage,  and  would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  river. 
y«7  respectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  N.  JjEMf 

CaptiiitH  of  En§m§er»y  U.  S.  A. 
Mi^  G.  Weitzel, 

CcrpB  of£ngineen,  U.  S.  A. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1874,  made  an  appropriation 
fttrai  the  onexpended  balances  pertaining  to  this  work,  of  $1,000  for  a  re- 
survey  of  the  river  and  for  establishing  dock-lines,  but  gives  no  au- 
tkoriiy  for  a  survey  of  the  proposed  route  for  a  flame  from  the  river  to 
lYiwas  Bay.  I  respeotfally  reeommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $2,00^ 
be  made  for  this  survey.  When  this  is  done  and  the  above-mentioned 
authorized  survey  is  completed,  I  will  probably  be  able  to  form  some  in- 
tellfgent  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  make  recommendations  fbr  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  work.  For  the  present  I  only  recommend  that 
the  sum  of  $1,500  be  appropriated  to  keep  existing  works  in  repair. 

The  material  expended  during  the  >ear  in  repairs  was : 

75  pounds  wrought  spikes. 
27  pounds  nnls. 
477  pounds  iron  drift-bolts. 
S,156  f«et»  boM d^oieasfire,  timber  and  lumber. 
16  cords  stone. 

The  amount  of  work  done  was  19,020  cubic  yards  of  excavation. 

The  amount  of  money  required  for  the  entire  and  permanent  oomple^ 
tion  of  this  work  cannot  now  be  stated. 

The  amount  that  should  be  appropriated,  and  that  can  be  profitably 
expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  is  $3,500.  Of  this  amount  $2,000 
is  for  the  survey  from  the  river  to  Tawaa  Lake,  and  $1,500  for  keeping 
existing  works  in  repair. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  original  estimated  ooet  of  this  work  can 
befbuDd  upon  the  records.  Eighty-five  thousand  dollars  in  round  numbers 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  work  up  to  date. 

It  is  sitnated  in  the  Huron  collection  district,  Michigan,  about  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Tawas  light-house.    The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  Port  Huron,  Michigan. 

The  amonnt  of  revenue  collected  duriug  the  year  in  this  district  was  $84,506.99,  coin^ 
ind  $2*2,302.34,  currency. 

The  great  interest  that  requires  this  here  is  the  lumbering  interest.  The  logs  cut 
ftnd  lumber  manufact^ured  here  goes  to  all  parts  of  this  country  and  to  Canada,  and  in 
thisBeDse  it  is  a  work  of  national  and  intemational^importance.  If  completed,  it  will 
Also  make  a  harbor  of  refuge  oa  a  dangerous  coast. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $4,980  50 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,039  40 

AniMui  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1874 6, 842  25 

Amouat  available  July  1,  1874 3,177  65 


D5. 

.IMPROVEMENT  OF  SAGINAW  RIYER,  MICHIGAN. 

I  was  informed  by  letter  frora  your  offtce,  dated  June  30, 1874,  that 
115,000  had  been  appropriated  by  the  act  approved  June  23, 1874,  for 
coDtiuoing  the  improvement  of  the  Saginaw  River.  A prqject  for  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  was  submitted  and  approved,  aud  bids  for 
the  work  will  be  opened  on  the  15th  instant. 
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The  detailed  statement  of  the  original  estimated  cost  is  as  follows,  viz: 

5,240  piles,  $4 : $20,960  00 

8,733  cubic  yards  dre<1giug  in  conuection  therewith,  25  cents 2, 183  25 

58,000  cubic  yards  dredging  in  channel,  25  cents 14,500  00 

Contingencies , 3,856  75 

41,500  00 

The  cost  of  the  work  that  may  and  probably  will  be  reqaired  at  other 
portions  of  the  river  below  is  as  follows : 

62,000  cubic  yards  dred^jing,  25  cents |13,000 

Contingencies « 1,500 

14,500 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  fi^provement  will  therefore  be  $56,000. 

I  respectlully  recommend  that  tke  balance  required— $41,000 — ^be  ap- 
propriated at  once.  Unless  this  is  (fcNie,  the  work  necessarily  will  cost 
more  than  the  estimate. 

This  work  is  situated  in  the  Huron  collection  distrioi,^  Michigan. 

This  work  is  situated  at  the  Saginaw  River  light-house^  The  nearest  port  of  entry 
is  Port  Huron,  Michigan. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  year  was  $84,.506.S(^  coin,  and  $22,362.34, 
currency. 

The  chief  interest  that  requires  this  improvement  is  the  lumbering  Mid  salt  interest 

The  export  trade  from  this  river  is  very  large,  and  extends  to  all  parts  aC  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  Canada.  I  was  informed  that  the  export  trade  of  this  rivev  in  1872 
amounted  to  over  |13,000,000. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1, 1873 $292  89 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 15,000  00 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 'i 15,292  89 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 45,000  00 


D  6. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  SAGINAW  RIVER,  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  EAST  SAQINAW, 

MICHIGAN. 

UiaTED  States  Engineer  Office, 

Detroit^  Mich.^  January  24, 1874. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  on  the 
snrvey  of  the  Saginaw  Eiver,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bast  Saginaw,  Mich. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1873, 1  received  the  Department  letter  of 
the  15th  of  the  same  month.  I  was  directed  by  this  letter  to  make  such 
personal  examination  of  the  obstructed  portions  of  the  Saginaw  River 
below  East  Saginaw  as  would  enable  me  to  report  what  would  be  the 
probable  cost  of  an  examination  or  survey  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  and  estimate  of  cost  of  improvement. 

Accordingly  I  proceeded  to  East  Saginaw  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1873,  and,  in  company  with  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
vicinity,  viewed  the  obstructions  which  were  complained  of. 

I  was  offered  all  the  assistance  necessary  to  make  the  survey,  and 
hence,  on  the  following  day,  wrote  to  you,  recommending.it,  and  fixing 
its  probable  cost  at  five  hundred  dollars,  ($500.) 

Accordingly  you  directed  me,  by  letter  dated  October  2, 1873,  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  prosecution  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable. 
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I  therefore  detailed  Mr.  Henry  Gillman,  assistant  engineer,  to  take 
immediate  charge  of  it,  and  he  proceeded  to  do  so  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1873. 

A  copy  of  his  report  is  hereto  annexed,  and  forms  a  part  of  this  report. 

A  map  of  the  locality  is  sent  to-day  by  express. 

The  obstractions  complained  of  are  all  situated  within  a  distance  of 
H  miles  below  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marqaette  Railroad  bridge.  The  main 
obstractioD  is  the  Garrollton  Bar,  aboat  one  mile  below  this  bridge: 
the  other  obstructions  being  minor  bars  lower  down,  which  it  is  believed 
ean  be  removed  by  dredging  after  the  improvement  at  Garrollton  Bar 
is  made. 

This  improvement  consists  in  confining  the  water  at  this  point  of  the 
river  by  means  of  a  double  row  of  piling,  to  be  driven  near  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  river.  This  method  of  improvement  was  suggested  by  me, 
aDd  I  believe  that  the  survey  has  shown  its  correctness. 

The  cost  of  the  work  will  probably  be  as  follows : 

OARROLLTON    BAR. 

5^  piles,  at  $4 $20,960  00 

8,733  cubic  yanlB  dredgiDg  Id  conDectioa  therewith,  at  25  cents  per  cable 

yard 2,183  25 

56,000  cable  yards  dredging  in  channel,  at  25  cents  per  cable  yard 14, 500  00 

37.643  25 
Contingencies 3,856  75 

Total 41,500  00 

The  cost  of  the  work  that  may  and  probably  will  be  reqaired  at  other 
portions  of  the  river  below  is  as  follows: 

^000  onbio  yards  dredging,  at  25  cents  per  cable  yard $13,000  00 

Contingencies 1,500  00 

Total 14,500  00 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  improvement  will  therefore  be  (56,000. 
I  respectfally  recommend  that  this  whole  sam  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  great  amoant 
of  commerce  which  will  be  benefited  thereby.  I  was  informed  that  the 
export  trade  of  the  river  in  1872  amounted  to  over  (13,000,000.  The 
statistics  of  this  commerce  were  promised  me,  bat  have  not  been  re- 
oeived.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  have  been  sent  direct  to  Oon- 
grees. 

1  indorse  everything  that  Mr.  Gillman  says  with  regard  to  Wicke's 
and  McLanc^s  docks,  and  the  dumping  of  dredged  sand  in  the  river; 
Aod  I  respectfally  nrge  upon  Congress  such  legislation  as  will  enable 
offioers  in  charge  of  river  improvements  to  prevent  parties  from  injuring 
or  obstructing  the  navigable  and  improved  channels,  entirely  to  subserve 
their  own  interest  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  good. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Weitzbl, 
Major  of  Engineers. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  UngineerSj  U.  8.  A. 
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B^MTt  qfMr.  Henry  €Hilman,  Amistant  Enginear, 

Eaat  Saginaw,  Micn»,  Nowemhet  7, 1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  completion  of  the  survey  and  examination  of 
the  Saginaw  River,  ordered  at  this  place. 

The  survey  extends  from  the  railroad  bridge  to  about  7^  miles  below  East  Saginaw, 
including  the  t^wns  of  Carrollt4m  and  Zilwaukee  and  Burr's  Mill ;  and  the  shofo-line 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  d<)cl<8  and  other  features  of  the  ground,  have  all  been 
carefully  located,  as  well  as  the  islandsi  bayous,  &c.,  while  soundings  have  been  taken 
throughout  the  entire  extent. 

The  great  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  river  is  the  CaiTolltoa 
Bar,  which  of  late  years  ha^  been  growing  inoro  troublesome,  owing  to  the  deposits  of 
■and  drifted  fh>m  the  dredgings,  £o.,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  The  location  of 
Wickers  and  McLane's docks  have,  no  doubt,  exerted  an  injurious  influence  in  this  diree- 
tion.  The  river,  also,  immediately  widens  here,  and  at  the  times  of  the  spring  freshet, 
when  the  current  has  a  velocity  of  three  miles  per  hour,  it  overflows  the  low  bank  on 
the  eastward  inio  the  adjacent  marsh,  and  the  effbct  of  the  scouring  action  is  lost. 

To  remedy  this,  I  would  respectfully  propose  that  the  large  body  of  water  thns  dis- 
tributed and  wasted  be  utilised,  by  being  oonfined  to  the  channel  by  a  doable  row  of 
pile- work,  to  be  driven  from  Wickers  dock  along  the  easterly  shore  of  the  river,  and  oon- 
forming  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  direction  of  the  shore,  to  a  point  opposite 
the  north  end  of  Webster's  dock.  The  piles  to  be  well  and  closely  diven,  and  stren^h- 
ened  by  timbers  securely  bolted  at  the  top.  The  piles  should  reach  above  hi^h- 
water  mark.  A  certain  amount  of  dredging  would  be  required  in  connection  with 
driving  the  piles,  and  it  is  advisable  that  some  dredging  snonld  alao  he  done  in  the 
channel  to  perfect  the  work ;  but  there  seems  to  be  litito  doubt  that  the  first  spring 
freshet,  conhued  to  the  river-bed  in  the  manner  proposed,  would  sweep  away  the  entire 
obstruction  complained  of,  and  make  a  permanent  onannol  of  suffloient  depth  throvglr* 
out. 

An  examination  of  the  river  shows  that  wherever  the  river  is  most  narrow,  even 
though  tortuous,  the  channel  is  deepest.  This  is  well  exhibit'cd  in  the  vicinity  of  ZJl- 
waukee,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river  and  the  most  winding,  the  water  there  being 
of  a  greater  depth  than  anywhere  else. 

>!xcept  at  the  time  of  the  spring  freshet  the  current  is  extremely  sluggish,  the  ve- 
locity at  most  being  about  oue^iiaif  mile  per  hour.  During  northeriy  wtndn  the  onrrent 
frequently  runs  up  stream.  The  spring  freshet  raises  the  water  generally  from  6  to 
7i  feet  above  the  mean  water-level,  often  submerging  the  docks  of  fast  Saginaw.  The 
rise  is  usually  gradual,  its  maximum  height  being  attained  in  from  two  to  three  weeks; 
the  flood  lasts,  varied  with  slight  fluctuations,  from  three  to  four  weeks,  at  tbe  end  of 
which  time  the  river  subsides  to  the  mean  level,  which,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  is  only  affected  by  the  disturbing  influences  common  to  most  rivers.  There  are 
no  di£Scnlties  to  be  encountered  in  dredging,  the  bottom  consisting  of  fine  sand  over- 
lying a  bluish  elay. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  dredging  done  in  the  river,  about  $80,000  raised 
by  local  taxation  having  already  been  expended  for  the  purpose,  but  it  has  been  an 
intermittent  work  and  has  not  been  protected  by  piling.  In  consequence  the  resnlt 
has  been  unsatisfactory.  Government  hitherto  has  given  no  aid  here.  As  to  the  im^ 
portance  of  the  work  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak,  ae  ^'ou  ars  already  informed  on 
the  subject.  The  export  trade  of  Saginaw  River  alone,  in  1872,  amounted  to  $13,141,2M. 
A  large  portion  of  this  was  with  foreign  countries. 

Ah  statistics  embracing  the  value  ot  the  productions  and  commerce  of  this  place  are 
being  collected,  to  be  duly  forwarded  to  you  by  the  persons  interested  in  this  improve- 
ment, further  reference  to  this  subject  on  my  part  would  be  superfluous. 

As  the  bed  of  the  river  is  constuutlv  changing,  the  sand  being  eontiuaally  brought 
down  and  deposited  on  the  bar  and  in  it«  vicinity,  (the  greatest  change,  however, 
occurring  during  the  spring  freshet,)  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  dredging  re- 
quired must,  consequently,  be  merely  approximate^ 
The  length  of  the  proposed  pil»-work  is  3^990  feet,  containing  an  aggre^to 

of  5,240  piles.    The  cost  of  piles,  inolndlag  driving,  braeing,  and  boluDj^p, 

at  $4  each |«),960  00 

Dredging,  in  connection  with  pile-driving,  3,930  feet  by  20  feet,  at  an  aver- 
age depth  of  3  feet — 8,733  cubic  yards,  at  25  cents  per  cubic  yard 2, 183  25 

To  dredge  a  channel  100  feet  wide  by  12  feet  deep,  outside  the  line  of  piles, 

at  present  condition  of  bottom — 58,000  cubic  yarda,  at  25  cents  per  ouUo 

yard 14,500  00 

Being  a  total, for  pile- work  and  dredging  at  Carrollton  Bar,  of  ....       37, 643  25 
Additional  dredging  in  other  parts  of  river,  if  considered  advisable  at  this 
time— 52,000  cubic  yards,  at  25  cents  per  cubic  yard 13, 000  00 

Being  a  grand  total  of 50,643  325- 
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Thoagh  I  have  inoladed  "  an  estimate  for  dredging  in  other  parts  of  the  river,^  I 
would  respectfully  submit  that  the  result  of  the  improvement  proposed  at  the  Carroll- 
ton  Bar  be  awaited  before  this  be  undertaken. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  more  care  being 
taken  as  to  location  of  docks  in  the  river.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious  importance, 
and  should  be  judiciously  controlled.  The  dumping  of  dredged  sand  into  the  river 
Bhonld  also  be  more  thoroughly  proceeded  against,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
alt^ther. 

The  points  throughout  the  survey  have  been  made  as  permanent  as  possible  and 
marked  for  future  reference. 

A  water-gauge  was  also  established,  and  read  and  recorded  during  the  taking  of  the 
soundings,  being  referred  to  a  bench-mark,  the  comer  of  the  stone  water-table  of  the 
Commercial  block,  on  GKanesee  street,  near  the  bridge,  East  Saginaw,  so  that  comparison 
can  be  made  with  auy  future  examinations  and  surveys. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Gillman, 
Assistant  Engineer^ 
General  G.  Wkitzki., 

Corps  of  En^neers,  U,  8,  A, 


D7. 

HARBOR  OF  REFUGE,  LAKE  HURON. 

The  commenceiiieDt  aod  progress  of  this  work  is  fally  stated  iu  the 
report  of  Capt,  A.  N.  Lee,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  is  my  special  assist- 
ant ou  this  work,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  viz: 

Report  of  Capt.  A,  N.  Lee,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Enginbbr  Office, 

Detroity  August  4,  1H74. 

&Ujor  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  construction  of  the 
lireakwater  for  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  Sand  Beach.  Lake  Huron  : 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  work,  under  the  appropria- 
tion of  $275,000,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dale  and  Davidson,  of  Chicago,  in  June, 
1^73. 

They  commenced  work  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  construction  of  a  dock  which  was 
ioteDded  for  a  shelter  for  their  machinery,  tug,  or  as  well  as  a  place  from  which  they  could 
frame  and  launch  the  cribs.  The  heavy  wind-storms  of  last  fall  washed  away  a  large 
portion  of  the  dock,  and  also  wrecked  their  tug  and  a  machine  they  had  provided  for 
pickiug  up  the  bowlder  stone-filling  for  the  breakwater  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Owing  to  these  accidents,  the  many  preparations  the  contractors  have  found  necessary 
for  the  aaccessful  prosecution  of  such  an  extensive  work,  and  the  financial  panic  that 
eiippled  their  means  and  otherwise  embarrassed  them,  the  work  is  only  well  started, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  rapid  advancement. 

Ponr  cribs  have  already  been  settled  into  position  on  the  line  of  proposed  break- 
water.  The  angle-crib  which  was  settled  in  two  parts  is  in  about  22  teet  ol  water. 

The  plao  suggested  by  Migor  Houston,  Corps  of^Engineers,  of  dropping  small  bowl- 
^-stones  through  the  grillage-bot.om  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  a  comparatively 
*^el  bed  for  the  crib  to  rest  upon,  has  been  tried  and  with  great  success.  The  bottom 
^  which  the  second  crib  rests  was  found  to  be  very  uneven,  and  as  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely rock,  it  was  impossible  to  level  it  without  much  extra  work.  The  crib  was  actu- 
ally placed  into  position,  however,  and  while  the  higher  end  was  allowed  to  rest  in  its 
P|aee  on  tbe  bottom,  the  lower  was  raised  by  means  of  the  clam-shell  dredge,  and 
bowlder-stones,  small  enough  to  fall  through  the  grillage,  were  thrown  into  the  proper 
poeketB  until  the  crib  rests  ou  them.  The  result  was  better  than  expected,  tor  the 
crib  is  perfectly  aligned,  and,  so  far,  has  shown  no  tendency  whatever  to  settle. 

The  bottom  generally  is  so  hard  that,  I  think,  the  Superstructure  could  with  safety 
lie  pat  on  almost  immediately  after  sinking  the  cribs ;  but,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
a&<l  thoroaghly  teet  the  matter,  I  have  given  my  assistants  directions  to  let  each  crib 
J»nd  thirty  days  before  commencing  work  on  the  superstructure.  If  hereafter  we 
nod  that  the  bottom  is  sufficiently  hard  to  prevent  any  settling,  the  superstructure  can 
w  added  whenever  convenient. 

The  oontractors  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  down  a  crib  for  each  week  until 
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the  heavy  weather  sets  in ;  bat  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  too  large  an  estimate, 
as  they  will  be  nM>re  or  less  delayed  in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oo wider  stone. 
Those  used  so  far  have  been  of  all  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a  man's  nst  to  15  or  16  tons 
weight,  and  have  been  picked  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  by  the  dam-sbell  dredge 
before  mentioned.  The  bottom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  is  covered  with  these 
bowlders,  a^d  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  snfflclent  quantity  could  be  gathered  there 
to  complete  the  breakwater.  But  it  is  slow  work  raising  them,  even  with  the  good 
machinery  the  contractors  have,  and  it  will  be  apt  to  delay  tlfem  more  or  less. 

The  stones  are  loaded  on  scows,  by  the  dredge  of  the  scows  towed  to  the  breakwater, 
where  the  stones  are  put  in  place  by  hand. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  R.  J.  Craui,  says  in  his  rep^ort,  '^  In  filling  the  cribs  care  is  taken  to 
have  the  stones  dropped  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  each  pocket.  I  have  re- 
cently made  an  examination,  the  result  of  which  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  as  correctly  illustrating  the  bridging  of  the  stone  filling  between  the  open 
timber  cross-walls. 

If  the  work  stands,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  until  the  breakwater  is  entirely  com- 
pleted, I  am  satisfied  that  neither  ice  nor  the  heavy  sea  to  which  it  will  be  exposed 
can  ever  make  a  breach  through  the  wall  so  long  as  the  timber  remains  in  good  condi- 
tion. After  the  superstructure  has  rotted  to  such  an  extent  that  its  removal  is  neces- 
sary, the  foundation  will  be  found  amply  strong  to  support  a  stone  superstructure. 

I  am  satisfied  from  a  few  winters'  experience  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  St.  Mary's 
River,  and  St.  Clair  Flats  that  the,  only  damage  to  this  work  after  its  entire  comple- 
tion, that  can  be  done  by  the  ice  drifting  about  the  lake,  must,  of  necessity,  be  abrasion, 
ample  protection  against  which  is  afforded  by  the  iron-plating  bolted  to  the  face  of  the 
breakwater,  along  the  line  most  likely  to  receive  damage.  The  prevailing  idea  that 
breaches  will  be  made  in  the  breakwater  by  heavy  fields  of  ice  drifting  before  strong 
winds,  I  deem  erroneous,  because  of  the  season  of  the  year  when  these  flows  are  drift- 
ing about  the  lakes ;  the  bay  within  .the  breakwater  will  be  covered  with  a  thick 
and  strong  sheet  of  ice,  the  accumulation  of  a  long  series  of  severe  frosts  forming  a 
natural  brace,  as  it  were,  from  the  shore  to  the  line  along  the  breakwater,  to  receive  the 
greatest  strain  from  a  drifting  field.  There  may  be  some  danger  of  the  superstructaie 
being  crowded  in  the  lake  by  the  expansion  of  this  ice  that  is  here  to  cover  the  bay 
within  the  breakwater.  Examples  of  this  force  may  be  seen  iu  the  wood-docks  off  the 
month  of  the  Cheboygan  RiVer,  which  have  stood  for  nearly^twelve  years,  and  sustained 
no  damaice  from  ice  other  than  that  caused  by  the  expansion  between  them  and  the 
shore.  The  line  of  cribs  that  you  propose  to  locate  within  the  harbor  to  form  berths 
for  vessels,  will,  of  course,  lessen,  if  they  do  not  altogether  remove,  the  danger  caused 
by  the  expansion  of  the  ice." 

Mr.  Cram  also  recommended  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  of  $75,000  made 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  this  work  in  extending  the  breakwater  along  the 
line  from  the  angle  toward  the  shore  at  least  to  13  feet  of  water,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  approve  this  recommendation  until  it  is  seen  how  much  of  a  shelter  will  be 
•afforded  by  the  completion  of  the  work  now  under  contract. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  yon  my  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be  appro- 
j>riated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ol^ient  servant, 

A.N.  Lbe, 
Captain  of  EngineerSf  U.S.  A. 

Mi^or  G.  Weitzel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  V,  8,  A, 

The  work  thus  far  constructed  is  good  and  the  progress  has  been  as 
^ood  as  the  circumstances  permitted.  The  appearance  of  the  work 
indicates  that  this  structure  will  be  a  success.  The  danger  to  the  snper- 
etructure  hinted  at  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Gram,  inspector  on  the  work,  can  easily 
be  avoided  by  causing  the  custodian  of  the  work  at  the  proper  time  to 
make  a  cut  through  the  ice  parallel  to  the  breakwater. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and  the  suggestion  strikes  me  as  a  good 
one,  to  substitute  for  mooring-rings  recommended  by  the  board  of  engi- 
neers, a  line  of  small  piers  about  a  thousand  feet  inside  of  and  parallel 
to  the  breakwater,  provided  with  suitable  snubbing-posts,  to  which  ves- 
sels using  the  harbor  may  make  fast. 

By  the  act  approved  June  23,  1874,  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was 
made  to  continue  this  work.  Bids  for  this  will  be  opened  on  the  15th 
instant. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  good  prospects  for  this  work.  It  is  one  of  great 
magnitude,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  commerce  of 
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the  lakes  of  the  North  and  Northwest,  in  affording  a  place  of  shelter  od 
this  very  dangeroas  coast,  and  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  harbors,  dar- 
ing the  severe  storms  which  so  often  prevail  ou  Lake  Huron. 

The  origioal  estimate  for  the  work  made  by  the  board  of  engineers 
m  their  report  dated  October  12,  1872,  is  $1,452,550.  Of  this  amount 
$350,000  have  been  appropriated  up  to  date. 

The  amoant  that  can  profitably  be  expended  on  it  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  $200,000. 

This  work  is  situated  in  the  collection-district  of  Haron,  Michigan,  aboat  fifteen 
miles  soath  of  the  Point  Aux  Barques  light-house.  The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  Port 
Huron. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  in  this  district  during  the  year  was  $84,506.99  coin, 
aod  $22,362.34  currency. 

As  above  stated,  the  whole  commeioe  of  the  great  chain  of  northern  and  northwestern 
lakes  will  be  benefited  by  this  work. 

Financial  statement 

BalsDoe  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1H73 |242,800  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 15, 825  02 

Amoont  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1(574 75, 000  00 

Amooot  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 .33, 716  26 

Amonnt  available  July  1, 1874 299,908  76 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 200, 000  00 


D  8. 

SAINT  CLAIR  FLATS  SHIP-CANAL,  MICHIGAN. 

The  operations  on  this  work  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
report  of  my  assistant,  Capt.  A.  K  Lee,  Corps  of  Eugineers,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties,  was  assigned  by  me  as  especially  in  charge 
thereof. 

I  will  cause  the  rotting  of  the  timber  reported  to  me  by  Captain  Lee 
to  he  carefully  observed.  I  think,  from  specimens  of  rotten  pieces  that 
I  have  seen,  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  gains  should  have  been 
CQt  before  creosoting  the  timber. 

Captain  Lee's  report  reads  as  follows : 

Report  qf  Capt.  A,  N,  Lee,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Engineer  Ofeice, 

Detroit,  August  4,  1874. 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  operations  at  St.  Clair 
FUto  Ship-Canal  during  the  last  fiscal  year : 

dredging. 

Work  nndw  the  present  contract  was  commenced  in  June,  1873,  and  bas  progressed 
•teadily  daring  the  favorable  months  which  have  since  intervened.  It  is  thought  that 
ia  adoat  ten  days,  with  good  weather,  the  work  will  be  entirely  completed. 

The  whole  amoant  of  material  which  has  been  removed  daring  the  year  is  194,657 
cubic  yards. 

No  appropriation  will  be  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  balance  remaining 
on  hand  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  custodian  and  keep  the  canal  in  repair. 

repairing  embankments. 

This  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  last  year;  that  is,  the  mate- 
ritl  has  been  removed  from  the  embankments  in  the  places  where  leaks  have  oci  nrred 
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and  its  place  supplied  with  several  layers  of  marsh  sods,  and  on  top  of  them  material 
dredfi^ed  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal  has  been  firmly  packed.  The  plan  has  worked 
admirably  so  far,  and  it  is  hoped,  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  that  no  further  trouble 
will  be  experienced  from  leakage ;  5,035  cubic  yards  of  sods  and  16,504  cubic  yards 
of  material  dredged  have  been  used.  This  last  quantity  is  included  in  the  amount  given 
as  dredged  above.  In  a  recent  inspection  of  the  canal,  I  noticed  that  the  timbers  in 
some  places  in  the  embankment  were  badly  rotted.  The  custodian  of  the  oaual  subse- 
quently, by  my  orders,  made  another  and  very  thorough  inspection,  and  reports  that 
he  finds  in  almost  every  case  where  the  gains  have  been  cut  before  creosoting,  the  tim- 
bers are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  timbers  were 
creosoted  before  cutting  the  gains,  they  were  badly  rotted,  the  rots  always  taking 
place  at  the  joints  or  gains.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  timbers  were  not  thor- 
oughly impregnated,  and  an  examination  of  the  specimens  I  have  had  taken  from  the 
canal,  and  suomit  herewith,  will  sustain  the  view,  as  the  oil  does  not  appear  to  have 
penetrated  more  than  an  inch  at  the  farthest,  so  that  when  the  gains  are  cut  after  cre- 
osoting, the  iojpregnated  parts  are,  to  a  great  extent,  out  away,  and  the  timbers  kept 
practically  as  before  the  process. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  N.  Lkb, 
Captain  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A. 
M^j.  G.  Wkitzel, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.S.  A. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  work  just  completed  was  $80,000 ;  that 
is,  200,000  cabic  yards  dredging,  at  40  cents,  $80,000.  It  has  been  done 
tor  less  than  the  estimate. 

No  additional  appropriation  is  required  for  this  work. 

It  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  nearest  port  of  entry  is 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  this  port  during  the  year  was  $232,340.98,  in  coin. 
The  whole  commerce  of  the  great  chain  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes  is  bene- 
fited very  much  by  this  work. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $160,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  ofiBcer  and  subiect  to  his  check 547  1I» 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 45, 153  53 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 55,393  66 


D  9. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SAINT  CLAIR  RIVER  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  BLACK 

RIVER,  MICHIGAN. 

Operations  on  this  work  were  continued  until  the  funds- appropriated 
were  exhausted.  This  occurred  on  the  4th  of  November,  1873.  The 
operations  consisted  in  dredging  the  material  from  the  bar  at  the  month 
of  Black  River  to  a  depth  of  13  feet,  and  making  a  cut  of  100  feet  wide 
and  15  feet  deep  through  the  middle  ground,  the  inside  edge  of  this  cut 
being  25  feet  from  the  docks. 

All  the  ujaterial  dredged  consisted  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  and  was 
dumped  in  deep  water  below  the  bar. 

The  appropriation  of  $15,000  made  for  this  work  by  the  act  approved 
June  23,  1874,  will  be  expended  in  continuing  the  15-foot  cut,  as  there 
are  many  vessels  drawing  over  13  feet  that  will  then  be  enabled  to  pa&s 
up  and  down  on  the  American  side  of  the  river.  The  amount  of  work 
done  during  the  year  was  53,074  cubic  yards  dredging. 

The  detailed  estimate  originally  made  for  this  work  ^mounted  to 
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$224,444.  (See  annual  Report  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1872,  page  177.) 
Of  this  amonDt  $45,000  has  been  appropriated  up  to  date. 

The  amount  that  is  required  for  the  entire  and  permanent  completion 
of  the  work  is  $179,244. 

Tbe  amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  $15,000. 

It  18  situated  in  the  collection-diatrict  of  Huron,  Mich. 

The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  Port  Huron,  and  the  nearest  light-house  is  at  Fort  Qra- 
tiot,  Mich. 

The  amoant  of  revenue  collected  iu  this  district  during  the  year,  was  $84,506.99,  coin, 
ai)d  $22,362.34,  currency. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  northern  and  northwestern  lakes  passes  here  and  would 
be  beoefited  by  this  improvement. 

Financial  statement 

Bftlaooe  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873, |15,000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check  (including  $1,377.95 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 1,377  95 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 15, 000  00 

Amoaot  expended  durlDg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 15, 000  00 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 15,000  00 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 15,000  00 


D  zo. 
CHAlffNEL  CONNECTINQ  LAKES  HURON  AND  ERIE. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  12, 1874. 

General  :  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  23d  ult.,  and  the  i-esolution  of  the  Honse  of  ftepresentatives, 
of  which  a  copy  was  inclosed,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

Id  order  to  obtain  a  depth  of  water  of  twenty  feet  in  the  channel 
which  connects  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  excavations  must  be  made  at 
four  different  points : 

Ist  Saint  Glair  Flats  ship-canal. 

2d.  Lake  Saint  Clair. 

3d.  Detroit  River,  at  the  lime-kilns. 

4th.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River. 

In  the  Saint  Glair  Flats  ship-canal  it  will  be  impossible,  withoift  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  existing  dikes  which  inclose  it,  to  give  such  a 
ehaoDel  a  greater  width  than  one  hundred  feet ;  and  therefore  this  has 
been  taken  as  the  greatest  allowable  width. 

Through  Lake  Saint  Glair  the  channel  has  been  taken  at  four  hundred 
feet  in  width,  on  account  of  the  high  winds  which  sometimes  prevail 
there,  and  also  its  great  length. 

At  the  lime-kilns  on  the  Detroit  River  an  excavation  must  be  made 
throogh  rock,  undoubtedly  overlaid  at  some  places  by  bowlders.  But 
the  information  on  this  point  at  our  command  is  not  complete,  and 
therefore  we  have  assumed  it  in  our  estimates  as  solid  rock  throughout. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  making  the  cut  at  this  point, 
we  have  taken  the  least  allowable  width  of  the  channel  at  three  hundred 
feet,  on  account  of  the  great  damage  to  which  a  large  vessel  would  be 
exposed  in  striking  the  sides  of  a  narrower  rock-cut. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  the  cut  to  be  made  is  through 
sand  and  mud.    Here  we  have  assumed  the  least  allowable  width  of  the 
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channel  at  four  hundred  feet.  The  reasons  for  this,  and  with  stronger 
force,  are  the  same  as  those  given  for  the  channel  through  Lake  Saint 
Clair. 

We  assume  the  cost  of  the  excavation  in  the  Saint  Clair  Flats  ship- 
canal  at  twenty-five  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Experience  at  this  point  has 
shown  this  to  be  a  fair  estimate. 

For  the  cut  across  Lake  Saint  Clair,  we  have  assumed  the  cost  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  cubic  yard,  on  account  of  the  delay  that  would  be 
caused  to  the  work  by  winds. 

At  the  lime-kilns,  thirty  dollars  per  cubic  yard  is  not  considered  too 
high,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water,  (about  eighteen  feet,)  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  current. 

At  the  mouth  of  Detroit  Eiver,  the  cost  of  the  work  is  assumed  at 
fifty  cents  per  cubic  yard,  on  account  of  winds  and  seas. 

Assuming  these  prices  to  be  correct,  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be 
$2,790,907,  as  shown  in  detail  by  the  estimate  hereto  annexed. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  not  more  than  fourteen 
feet  of  water  can  be  carried  into  a  majority  of  the  lake  harbors  at  the 
ordinary  stage  of  water,  and,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  full  depth  of 
a  twenty-foot  channel  may  be  useful,  the  lake  harbors  would  need  the 
corresponding  deepening. 

In  making  the  estimate  for  the  work  at  the  limekilns,  the  channel 
was  located  in  the  best  position.  This  brings  it  partly  in  Canadian 
waters.  If  this  is  considered  an  objection,  it  can  be  thrown  wholly  into 
American  waters,  but  its  cost  would  be  increased  sixty  per  cent,  thereby, 
making  total  cost  (3,930,901. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

C.  B.  COMBTOCK, 

Major  of  Engineers  and  Bvt  Brig.  Gen, 

O.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Oen, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Hujiphrets, 

Ohief  of  Engineers  J  U.  8.  A. 


ESTIMATE. 

Ship-oanal  at  St,  Clair  Flats, 

Dredged  oat,  7,775  feet  long— 116,928  cobio  yards,  at  25  oente $29, 23S 

Lake  St,  Clair, 

Dredged  cut,  25,000  feet  long— 673,800  cnbio  yards,  at  35  cent« 235, 830 

Dredged  cut,  33,000  feet  long— 761,652  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents 266, 578 

Lime-kilns, 

Rock-cut,  in  18  feet  of  water,  2,100  feet  long— 63,333  cubic  yards,  at  |30 1, 899, 990 

Mouth  of  Detroit  River, 

Dredging,  at  intervals  for  15,000  feet— 211,116  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 105, 558 

2,537,188 
Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies 253, 719 

Total 2,790,907 

Add  60  per  cent.,  if  rock-cut  at  lime-kilns  is  wholly  in  American  waters 1, 139,994 

Making  total  cost 3,930,901 
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APPENDIX  E. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MAJOR  FRANKLIN  HARWOOD,  CORPS 
OF  ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1874. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  2,  1874. 
General,:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  reports 
for  the  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  under  my  charge  for  the 
itecal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  at  which  date  Lieut.  Col.  C.  E.  Blunt, 
Corps'of  Engineers,  relieved  me  of  their  charge.  I  am  consequently 
indebted  to  that  officer  for  all  statistics  relating  to  progress  of  work 
beyond  date  of  my  relief.  The  delay  in  submitting  these  reports  was 
unavoidable,  and  due  to  the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  referring  to 
the  records  of  the  Buffalo  office,  and  my  constant  absence  on  duty  under 
my  present  detail. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Harwood, 
Maj&r  of  Engineers^  TJ.  S.  A, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


E   I. 
mPROVEMENT  OF  MONROE  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 

Under  contract  with  J.  M.  Sterling,  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  the  piers  of  en* 
tnnce,  which  had  fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition,  were  thoroughly 
repaired.  The  projected  renewal  of  revetment  of  the  canals  was  comr 
ikenced  by  protecting  the  head  of  each  canal,  where  the  abrasion  waft 
the  worst,  by  piling  and  sheathing.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  running  feet  of  this  work  in  all  was  constructed.  The  entire 
length  of  each  canal  on  both  banks  needs  a  like  protection,  but  more 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Slight  annual  dredging  may 
be  needed  to  preserve  the  depth  of  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,000,  made  by  act  of  June  23, 1874,  will  be 
expend^  in  renewing  the  canal  revetment  at  the  most  important 
points. 

iiDonnt  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  the  project (40, 000 

Anoant  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year 40, 000 

Monroe  Harbor,  Mich.,  is  in  the  collection-district  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  has  a  light 
at  end  of  north  pier,  at  entrance  of  Raisin  River. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  and  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  have  been 
foond  impracticable  to  obtain,  as  they  are  included  in  the  Detroit  district. 

ABSTRACT  OP  CONTRACTS. 

Cootraot  with  J.  M.  Sterling,  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  for  furnishing  labor  and  material, 
tteepting  iron,  for  repairs  to  piers,  dated  June  18,  1873,  expired  June  30,  1874. 

Contract  with  Cartwright,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  dated  June  18,  1873, 
for  sapplyiog  iron,  expired  November  30, 1873. 
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Ahstt^aot  of  oantra4iia  for  each  class  of  material  and  labor, 

J.  M.  Sterling : 

1.  Pine  timber  and  lumber,  M  feet,  board-measure $19  75 

2.  Oak  timber  and  lumber,  Mfeet,  board-measure 24  00 

3.  Oak  piles  driven  in  place,  lineal  foot 27 

4.  Framing,  &c.,  below  water  work,  lineal  foot 10 

5.  Framing  superstructure,  lineal  foot 09 

6.  Fitting,  &c.,  planks  and  Joists,  &c,,  M  feet,  board-measure 7  00 

7.  Stone  in  the  work,  cord 8  00 

8.  Brush  in  place,  cord 7  00 

Cartwright,  McCurdj*  &  Co. : 

1.  Nut  screw  and  washer  bolts,  pound 7. 6B 

2.  Drift-bolts,  pound 3.6£r 

3.  SpikcH,  pound 5- 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $668.76  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 7,669  20 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 17, 568  54 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,100  6ii 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 40,000  00 


E   2. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TOLEDO  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

Under  contract  with  William  Richardson,  of  Buffalo,  K  Y.,  daring 
the  fiscal  year  a  channel  15  feet  deep  and  100  feet  in  width,  excepting  a 
fitretch  of  half  a  mile,  which  is  only  80  feet  in  width,  was  completed 
from  Toledo  to  the  lake.  Farther  appropriations  will  be  applied  to  com- 
pleting the  project  of  the  board  of  engineer  officers  of  December,  1872. 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  daring  the  next  fiscal  year $325, 000 

Toledo  Harbor.  Ohio,  is  located  in  the  collection-diBtriot  of  Miami,  and  has  a  light- 
honse  on  Turtle  Island,  at  entrance  to  Maumee  Bay. 
Amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. .     $18, 792  14 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 355 

Tonnage 1,028,876 

ABSTRACT  OP  CONTRACT. 

Contract  with  William  Richardson,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  dated  June  18,  1873,  expired 
June  30,  1874,  for  supplying  four  dredges,  each  with  two  dump-scows,  and  one  tag, 
with  crew,  machinery,  and  all  accessories  complete,  for  $115  per  day,  working  ten 
hours,  and  $10  per  day  demurrage  when  idle  for  each  dredge  and  equipment. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $85,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  ofHcer  and  subject  to  his  check ' 15,536  34 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 75, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 100, 017  57 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 75,518  77 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 325, 000  00 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  PORT  CLINTON  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

The  catch-sand  fence  referred  to  in  ray  last  annual  report  was  built 
on  the  north  spit^  at  the  mouth  of  Portage  Eiver,  to  pjevent  its  encroaeh- 
meot  on  the  channel.  It  has  answered  its  purpose  excellently,  but  may 
possibly  need  extension  from  time  to  time.  !No  further  improvement  can 
be  effected  short  of  the  extensive  project  mentioned  in  the  last  annual 
report— 

Port  Clinton  Harbor,  Ohio,  is  in  the  coUection-district  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  nearest 
thepoTL 
-  •   AJDoant  of  revenue  coUected  duriuji;  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  $191.91. 
Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  56(5 ;  tonnage 
ofgame,  30,302  tons. 

Financial  statement. 

Affloont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $318.54  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) $4, 674. 62 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 4, 420. 97 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 253.65 


E4. 

DIPBOVEMENT  OF  SANDUSKY  CITY  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

Under  contract  with  William  Bichardson,  of  BafPalo,  N.  Y.,  daring  the 
ibcai  year  a  channel,  averaging  75  feet  in  width  and  15  feet  deep,  low 
shige,  wa.««  effected  over  the  shoal  in  the  bay.  So  far  as  this  shoal  is 
eoDcemed,  access  to  the  city  wharves  is  readily  had.  A  farther  widen- 
ing to  100  feet  is  advisable,  bat  aseless  until  the  oater  bar  at  Cedar 
PoiDt  is  surveyed  and  dredged,  as  it  is  now  impassable  to  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  10  feet  water. 

The  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  by  act  of  Jane  23,  1874,  will  be 
devoted  to  dredging  this  bar. 

imoant  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  the  improvement  not  ( stl- 
mated ;  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  permanent  completion  cannot  be  effected  without  confin- 
ing ehannela  within  canal-dikes. 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  dnrinji^  the  next  fiscal  yeai\  $105,000. 

fiandosky  City  Harbor,  Ohio,  is  located  in  the  collection- district  of  Sandusky  City, 
Ohio,  near  lights  on  Cedar  Point  and  Marble  Head. 

Amoimt  of  revenue  collected  durins  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,1874,11,640.24. 
BBtniic^s  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  3,328 ;  tonnage  of 
•me,  5.5^,447  tons. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CONTRACT. 

Cootrut  with  William  Richardson,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  dated  June  18, 1873,  expired 
Jane  90, 1874.  For  hire  of  2  dredges,  4  dump-scows,  2  tugs,  with  crews,  machinery,  and 
equinments  complete,  for  $125  per  dav  for  each  dredge  and  equipment,  working  10  hours, 
ud  $10  per  day  demurrage  while  idle. 

Financial  statement, 

Bdance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $20,000  00 

Attoont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $719.61 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 10,023  78 

AxMont  appropriated  by  aot  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

Ajfioont  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 30, 006  93 

AjDoant  available  Julv  1, 1874 25,016  85 

AmoaDt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 105,000  00 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  HURON  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

The  repairs  projected  in  the  last  annaal  report  were  effected  by  day- 
labor.  The  harbor  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  It  only  remains  to 
repair  the  piers  and  dredge  away  a  shoal  at  the  base  of  the  west  pier, 
most  of  which  will  be  done  daring  the  present  year.  The  sum  of  (1,500 
having  been  appropriated  by  act  of  June  23.  1874,  a  farther  appropri- 
ation of  $1,000  is  asked  to  complete  the  harbor. 

AiDoant  reqnired  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  repairs,  d^c $1,000  00 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year 1, 000  00 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending;  June  30,  1874 71  26 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 156  00 

Tonnage  of  3A  me  17,011  tons. 

Financial  statement. 

BalanceinTreaaury  of  United  states  July  1,1873 |3,300  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3, 049  21 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 1, 500  00 

Amount  expended  during;  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 5, 123  26 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 2,726  96 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 1,  000  00 


£  6. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  VERMILLION  HARBOR,  OmO. 

Under  contract  with  O.  J.  Jennings  of  Dunkirk,  K  Y.,  daring  the 
fiscal  year,  the  east  pier  of  entrance  was  extended  132  feet,  the  west  66  feet, 
rendering  the  approach  to  the  harbor  commodious.  Blasting  and  dredg- 
ing the  channel  were  also  completed,  giving  ready  access  to  the  interior 
harbor  to  heavy-draught  vessels.  The  base  of  the  east  pier  was  also 
protected  by  connecting  it  with  the  shore  by  a  bulkhead  backed  witb 
shale.  This  protection  needs  further  re-inforeement.  The  older  por- 
tions of  the  pier,  likewise,  need  repairs.  To  these  objects  farther^  ap- 
propriations should  be  applied.  A  request  is  made  by  citizens  for 
widiiiing  of  the  channel  to  100  feet  with  14  feet  depth  of  water.  As 
the  commerce  of  this  harbor  is  rapidly  growing,  this  request  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Amount  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  repairs $3, 000  00 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year 3, 000  00 

Vermillion  Harbor,  Ohio,  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  baa 
a  beacon-light  on  pier  behind  the  west  pier. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $122.62. 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1{^4,  252.  Tonnage 
of  same,  26,399  tons. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Contract  with  O.  J.  Jennings  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  for  furnishing  all  labor  and  material 
excepting  iron,  for  extension  of  the  piers,  dated  June  18, 1873,  expired  June  30, 1874. 

Items, 

1.  Hemlock  timber  and  lumber,  M  feet,  board-measure $18  00 

2.  Pine  timber  and  lumber,  M  feet,  board-measure 23  00 

3.  Framing,  &c.,  under- water  work,  lineal  foot 10 

4.  Framing  &c.,  superstructure  work,  lineal  foot 10 

5.  Fitting,  &,c.,  planks  and  joists,  M  feet,  board-measure 9  00 

6*  Snubbmg-posts  in  place,  each 9  00 

7.  Stone  in  the  work,  cord 7  25 
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ContnM;t  with  Cartwright,  McCnrdy  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  fninlBhing  all 
iroo-matorial  for  extenBion  of  piers,  dated  Jane  Id,  1873,  expired  Novemher  30, 1873. 

ItevM. 

1.  Knt,  screw,  and  washer  holts,  pound 7-flfty  o. 

2.  Drift-holts,  pound 3^^  c. 

3.  SpikeSy  poand 5  c. 

Fifhancial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $9,000  00 

Amoimt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $149.60  per- 

eencage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 5, 083  83 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  of  Jane  23, 1874 3,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 14, 083  83 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 3,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 13, 000  00 


E  7. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CHANNEL  OP  VERMILLION  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

R^ort  of  Lieut.  Col.  C.  E.  Blunt^  Corps  of  Engineers. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Buffalo^  N.  Y.y  September  16,  1874. 

General  :  I  have  received  from  the  Hon.  C.  Foster,  M.  C,  a  oom- 
muDicatioD  on  the  aabject  of  farther  appropriations  for  the  harbor  of 
Vermillion,  Ohio,  in  his  district. 

No  estimate  was  sent  in  by  me  for  this  harbor  for  next  year,  as  no  in- 
formation was  in  my  possession  showing  that  further  improvement  was 
needed.' 

I  find,  however,  that  Major  Harwood,  while  making  no  specific  recom- 
nendation,  still  speaks  of  the  widening  and  deepening  of  Yermiilion 
channel  as  probably  justifiable  by  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Foster  states  that  the  citizens  are  very  much  disappointed  that 
noestimate  has  been  made,  and  inquires  if  I  cannot  make  a  supplemental 
report.  I  have  replied,  that  all  I  can  do  now  is  to  state  the  case  to  the 
Engineer  Department. 

1  estimate  that  to  widen  the  channel  at  Vermillion  to  100  feet,  and 
deepen  it  to  14  feet,  will  require  the  removal  of  2,000  cubic  yards  of 
rock  at  $2.50,  and  15,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  gravel  at  33  cents. 
Total,  tlO,000. 

This  estimate,  however,  is  only  approximate,  as  I  have  no  data  of 
later  date  than  August,  1872,  since  which  time  more  work  has  been 
done. 

I  propose  to  have  made  immediately  a  new  survey  and  map  of  this 
harbor,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  more  accurate  estimate. 

I  find  that  drawings  are  also  needed  of  several  other  harbors  in  the 
district,  in  order  to  bring  information  up  to  the  latest  dates,  and  I  ac- 
ewdingly  propose  to  have  the  necessary  surveys  made  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.  Blunt, 
Lieutenant' Colonel  of  Engineers*  • 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humpheeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A. 
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£  8. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  BLACK  RIVER  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

Under  contract  with  D.  E.  Bailey,  of  Buffalo,  K  Y.,  the  work  of  pier 
extension  was  continaed.  Daring  the  fiscal  year  saperstractare  ^was 
built  and  filled  with  stone  over  twelve  cribs ;  and  three  cribs  on  the  east 
and  four  on  the  west  pier  were  sunk  and  filled  with  stone,  but  not  cov- 
ered with  superstructure.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  somewhat  re- 
tarded, owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  suitable  timber.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1873  the  crib-work  was  decked  over  with  4-inch 
plank  in  order  to  prevent  the  sea  from  washing  out  the  stone  ballast. 
The  latter  part  of  the  winter  being  open  and  variable,  the  running  ice 
was  driven  by  the  severe  storms  of  February  and  March  with  great 
force  against  the  crib  extension.  The  cribs  withstood  the  shocks  rigidly, 
scarcely  working  out  of  line,  but  the  exposed  ends  of  the  superstruc- 
ture were  thrown  out  of  line  and  a  few  courses  of  timbers  torn  out  of 
place.  Oonsidering  the  character  of  the  storms  and  the  masses  of  ice 
hurled  on  this  work,  the  damage  inflicted  is  light.  Twelve  to  fourteen 
daysMabor  will  suffice  to  repair  damages.  The  stone  ballast  of  the  cribs 
has  worked  through  the  loose  sand  and  now  rests  on  the  clay  strata,  and 
more  filling  will  be  necessary. 

During  the  season  the  outer  bar  was  very  satisfactorily  dredged  by 
hired  la^r,  so  that  the  result  of  the  last  soundings  gives  a  depth  of  14 
feet  water,  low  stage.  In  order  to  preserve  the  harbor  and  make  it  ac- 
cessible to  heaviestdraught  vessels,  it  remains  to  carry  out  the  pier  ex- 
tension to  15  feet  water,  viz,  three  cribs  on  the  east  and  four  cribs  on 
the  west  pier. 

Amount  reqnired  for  the  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  the  improyement, 
$10,000. 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  daring  the  next  fiscal  year,  $10,000. 

Black  River  Harbor,  Obio,  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Cnyahoga,  Ohio. 
Nearest  port  of  entry  is  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  a  lake-coast-harbor  light  on  end  of 
west  pier.  Amoant  of  revenue  collected  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  li!i74, 
credited  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874,  202;  tonnage 
of  same  20,139  tons. 

ABSTRACT  OF  OONTRACTg. 

Contract  with  D.  E.  Bailey,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  furnishing  all  labor  and  material, 
excepting  iron,  for  extension  of  piers,  dated  June  18,  1873,  expired  June  30,  1874. 

Contract  with  Cartwright,  McCurdy  &,  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  furnishing  iron- 
material  for  pier  extension,  dated  June  18, 1873,  expired  November  30.  1873. 

Abstract  of  oontraots  for  each  oIom  of  material  and  labor. 

D.E.  Bailey: 

1.  Hemlock  timber  and  lumber,  M  feet,  board-measure $14  00 

2.  Pine  timber  and  lumber,  M  feet,  board- measure 22  00 

3.  Framing,  &c.,  under  water,  lineal  foot 10 

4.  Framing,  &;c.,  superstructure,  lineal  foot 10 

5.  Stone  in  the  work,  cord 9  00 

6.  Fitting,  &.C.,  planks  and  Joists,  &c.,  M  feet,  board -measure 8  00 

Cartwright,  McCurdy  &  Co. : 

1.  Nut,  screw,  and  washer  bolts,  pound 7-rtftjC 

2.  Drift-bolts,  pound ^i^AsC. 

3.  Spikes,  pound 5 
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Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $14,003  78 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  (1,566.53, 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 11, 092  08 

Amnunt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 25, 551  02 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 '. 18,281  88 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1^6 10, 000  00 


£  9. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROCKY  RIVER  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

Under  contract  with  HemcDway  &  Garfield,  of  Paineaville,  Ohio,  360 
feet  of  piering  was  built,  exhaut^ting  the  appropriation. 

By  act  of  June  23,  1874,  a  farther  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  wade, 
which  amount,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  is  to  be  expended  in  preserving 
and  continuing  the  work  upon  the  pier.  A  harbor  can,  of  course,  be 
made  at  this  point,  but  only  at  a  great  expense.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  any  commerce  to  be  benefited  by  this  improvement,  and  should 
the  new  breakwater  proi)Osed  for  Cleveland  be  built,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  whatever  for  further  /Expenditures  at  Rocky  River. 
Should  Congress,  however,  decide  to  continue  operations,  a  suflQlcient 
appropriation  to  finish  it  in  one  season,  according  to  the  project  of  Major 
McFarland,  United  States  Engineers,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  made.  I 
accordingly  make  estimate,  it  being  understood  that  such  estimate  carries 
no  recommendation  for  further  appropriation,  a  matter  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Congress. 

Amount  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  work,  $240,000. 
Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  $240,000. 
No  entrances  and  clearances ;  no  revenue  collected. 

Rocky  Hiver  Harbor  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Cuyahoga,  Obio,  and  near 
Cleveland  light-house. 

ABSTRACT  OP  CONTRACT. 

Contract  with  Hemenway  and  Garfield,  of  PainesviUe,  Ohio,  for  furnishing  material 
and  labor  for  construction  of  a  pier  from  west  end  of  sand-beach,  expired  November  1, 
1673. 

Abstract  of  contract  for  each  close  of  material  and  labor, 

1.  Pine  and  hemlock  timber,  M  feet,  board-measure $25  00 

i.  Piles,  lineal  foot,  driven  in  place 50 

3.  Screw  and  washer  bolts,  pound 08 

4.  Drift-bolts,  pound 06 

5.  Spikes,  pound    07 

6.  Stone  in  the  work,  cord 8  00 

7.  Dredging  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  cubic  yard 40 

H.  Framing,  &c.,  below  water,  lineal  foot 11 

9.  Framing,  &c.,  superstructure,  lineal  foot 10 

10.  Fitting,  fastening,  Slc,  planks  and  joist,  M  feet,  board-measure 7  00 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $1,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 7,722  37 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 8, 722  37 

Amount  avaiUbleJnly  1,1874 ' 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 240,000  00 
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£   lO. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CLEVELAND  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

The  most  pressing  repairs  of  the  piers  were  attended  to  by  day-labor, 
exhausting  the  appropriation.  The  appropriation  for  1874-^75  will  be 
needed  to  pat  the  piers  in  good  order,  which  can  be  done  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Amount  required  for  entire  and  permanent  oompletion  of  the  improvement,  (indnding 
constrnction  of  proposed  exterior  breakwater,  |1, 250,000,)  $1,254,000. 

Amoant  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  uext  fiscal  year,  $504,000. 

Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio,  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio ;  has 
a  light-house  on  the  mainland,  east  of  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  a  beacon  on  the 
east  pier. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $165,865.26, 
which  includes  revenue  from  Grand  Kiver  and  Black  River  Harbors  and  Conneaut. 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1674,  8,226 :  tonoago 
of  same,  2,659,060  tons. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $1,000 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 30,500 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 1, 000 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 30.500 


£   II. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  GRAND  RIVER  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

Under  contract  with  Hemenway  and  Garfield,  of  Painesville,  Ohio, 
the  pier-extension  was  continued  until  September  30,  1873.  The  work 
then  stood  as  follows :  East  pier  under- water  work,  270  feet  long,  with 
91  feet  of  incomplete  superstructure  over  it;  west  pier  under- water  work, 
670  feet  long,  with  300  feet  of  incomplete  superstructure  over  it,  the  ap- 
propriation being  exhausted.  During  the  year  a  heavy  flood  made  a 
breach  at  the  base  of  the  east  pier,  sweeping  a  channel  out  into  the  lake, 
which  channel  partly  existed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  pier  at  an  angle  backward  across  this  channel- 
bed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  action  and  to  confine  the  river  to  its 
bed.  Sheath-piling  fs  also  required  at  the  base  of  west  pier,  to  prevent 
the  river  breaking  through  on  that  side  and  attacking  the  pier  in  re- 
verse. Those  points  being  attended  to,  and  the  piers  built  up  to  their 
prescribed  height  and  extent,  the'harbor  will  be  complete. 

Amount  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of|the  improyement..     $15,000 
Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year 16,000 

Grand  River  Harbor,  Ohio,  Fairport,  is  situated  in  the  collection-district  of  Cuyahoga, 
Ohio,  and  near  Grand  River  light. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30, 1874,  credited  io 
Cleveland. 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  138 ;  tonnsge 
of  same,  12,474  tons. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CONTRACT. 

Contract  with  Hemenway  Sc  Garfield,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  for  furnishing  material 
and  labor  for  extension  east  and  west  piers ;  dated  May  16, 1872 :  expired  November 
1. 1873. 
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Ahstraet  of  cantraet  for  each  class  of  nuUerial  and  labor, 

1.  Pine  timber  and  plank,  M  feet,  board-measare $21  95 

2.  Piles,  lineal  feet,  driven  in  place 50 

3.  Screw  and  wasber  bolts,  pound 8 

4.  Drift-bolts,  pound 5^ 

5.  Spikes,  pound 6| 

6.  Boiler-iron  plate,  pound 10 

7.  Stone  in  the  work,  cord .• 8  95 

8.  Dredging,  cubic  yard 50 

9.  Framing,  &c.,  under-water  work,  lineal  foot ^ 10 

10.  Framing  superstructure,  lineal  foot 9 

1 1.  Fitting,  &c.,  planks  and  joists,  M  feet,  board-measure 6  OO^ 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States,  July  1, 1873 $13,664  59 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $3,437.05 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 9, 407  19 

Amonnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 20, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 23, 071  78 

Amount  available  Jul  V  1,  1874 : 20,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 15, 000  00 


£    12. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ASHTABULA  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

By  contract  with  F.  A.  Seymour,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  a  channel  14 
feet  deep,  low  stage,  was  completed  from  the  harbor  outward  to  the 
flare  of  west  pier.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was  also  dredged, 
making  a  channel  through  it  120  feet  wide  into  the  lake.  During  the 
winter  blasting  was  done  t6  complete  a  continuous  channel  from  harbor 
to  lake,  which  was  effected  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  being 
then  a  continuous  channel  60  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep,  low  stage.  To 
i^ect  this,  however,  the.  dredging  at  the  bar  had  to  be  repeated  at 
opening  of  navigation  in  1874,  there  beiug  only  from  8  to  9  ieet  water 
where  14  teet  had  been  obtained  at  the  close  in  1873.  This  influx  of 
sand  is  the  great  trouble  to  be  combatted  at  Ashtabula.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  do  this  by  extending  the  west  pier  to  at  least  14  feet  sound- 
ing in  the  lake  to  stop  the  drift  around  its  head.  At  the  base  of  the 
pier,  however,  the  sand  sweeps  under  and  is  blown  over  the  old  work. 
This  has  been  in  part  met  by  a  timber  barrier,  but  the  only  effective 
vay apparently  to  stop  it  is  to  build  a  sheathpile,  catch-sand,  fence 
along  the  length  of  pier  where  the  difficulty  occurs.  The  above  are 
the  measures  of  improvement  of  greatest  importance,  and  until  they  are 
effected  extensive  annual  dredging  will  be  required.  The  growing  trade 
of  the  harbor  warrants  that  the  channel  having  been  secured  it  should 
be  widened  to  100  feet,  as  its  present  width,  although  navigable,  is  not 
convenient,  vessels  not  being  able  to  pass  each  other  in  it. 

Amooot  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  improvement |45,000 

Amoant  that  can  be  profitably  expended  dnring  the  next  fiscal  year 45,000 

Aahtabala  Harbor,  Ohio,  is  in  the  collection-district  of  Cnyahoga,  Ohio,  and  has  a 
benGoo  on  east  pier. 

Aiuoant  of  revenae  .collected  dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  credited  to 
Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio. 

Entraoces  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  271 ;  tonnage 
of  same,  57,817  tons.  • 
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Abstriwt  of  contract  for  each  doss  of  labor. 

Drilling,  blasting,  and  removing  solid  rock,  per  cabic  yard $^35 

Removing  loose  rock,  per  cubic  yard 50 

Removing  sand,  per  cubic  yard 35 

Mnanoial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 |10,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check 5, 997  10 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 35, 000  00 

Amount  expended  duriug  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 15,973  63 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 35,023  47 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 45, 000  00 


E  13. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONNEAUT  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

This  harbor  has  andergone  no  change  since  my  last  annaal  report 
other  than  the  settling  of  the  west  pier-head  a  few  inches.  Daring  the 
working  season  of  1873  the  appropriation  was  used  to  riprap  the  head 
of  this  pier  to  remedy  this  settling. 

Amount  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion $1, 000 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  next  fiscal  year 1, 000 

Conneaut  Harbor  is  in  the  collection-district  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio.  The  nearest  port 
of  entry  is  Erie,  Pa.,  and  has  a  beacon  behind  east  pier. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  credited  to 
Cleveland. 

Number  of  entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,24; 
tonnage,  3,195. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $400  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 1,500  00 

Amount  expend<>d  during  the  nscal  year  ending  Juue  30, 1874  ,* 39955 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 1,500  45 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 1,000  00 


£    14. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  ERIE  HARBOR,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  contract  with  Lee  and  Danbar,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  dredging  in  the  chan- 
nel and  at  the  bar  at  its  mouth  was  continaed  until  the  appropriation 
was  exhausted.  Although  the  original  channel  project  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted,  full  width  not  having  been  obtained,  still,  a  good  channel  for 
all  lake  vessels  exists,  and  uecessities  have  arisen  which  demand  more 
immediate  attention.  The  fall  and  winter  gales  of  1873  have  ma<le 
alarming  attacks  on  existing  protections  to  the  Presque  Isle,  and  the 
harbor.  The  north  pier  has  been  badly  damaged,  and  needs  extensive 
repairs.  The  adjacent  beach  is  threatened  with  a  breach  into  Misery 
Bay.  The  lake  has  swept  over  into  the  bay  at  the  westward  neck  of 
the  peuinsula.  To  meet  all  these  attacks,  there  is  needed,  first  and  most 
important,  a  breakwater  or  beach  protection,  from  the  base  of  the  north 
pier,  northward  to  the  base  of  the  point  which  makes  out  from  the  pen- 
insula eastwardly  into  the  lake ;  secondly,  a  thorough  overhauling  aud 
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repair  of  the  north  pier ;  and,  thirdly,  a  complete  replanting  of  the  neck 
of  the  peniasala  with  willow-roots  embedded  at  water-level,  the  slips 
heretofore  planted  having  failed .  to  thrive  sufficiently  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  the  lake.  Besides  this,  a  slight  annual  dredging  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  is  required  to  keep  it  open.  Until  these  objects  have  been 
attended  to,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  to  suspend  wideniag  the  ex- 
isting channel,  and  that  new  appropriations  be  applied  to  the  above- 
mentioned  improvements  in  the  order  stated.  The  piers  require  over- 
hanling  and  refilling,  for  which  estindate  was  made  in  my  last  annual 
report  The  present  commerce  of  the  harbor  demands  no  further  im- 
provement. 

It  is  proposed  to  expend  the  appropriation  made  June  23, 1874,  in 
protecting  the  beach  of  the  north  spit  from  abrasion,  repairing  the  north 
pier,  and  sach  dredging  in  the  channel  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

For  widening  and  completing  the  existing  channel  and  further  secur- 
ing of  Presque  Isle  beach,  additional  appropriation  of  $80,000  is  needed. 

Erie  Harbor  is  in  the  coUection-district  of  Erie,  Pa.;  has  a  light-house  on  the  main- 
knd,  three  range-lights  at  entrance  to  Presqae  Isle  Bay,  two  range-lights  npon  the 
peninsula  to  the  northwest  of  entrance,  and  a  coast-light  on  the  north  shore  of  the  pen- 
insola. 

Amount  of  rerenne  collected  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $26,923.23. 

Entrances  and  clearances  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1874,2,262;  ton- 
nage, 1,069,326  tons. 

ABSTRACT  OP  CONTRAfT. 

Contract  with  Lee  and  Dunbar,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  dated  August  31,  1872,  for  removing 
sand  &om  channel,  at  29^  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

I^nancial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1,  1873 |8,000  00 

Ainoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including $327.81  per- 

(^ntagedue  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 2,320  81 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 20,  000  00 

Amonnt  expend^  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 10, 195  28 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 20,125  53 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 80, 000  00 


E  15. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  DUNKIRK  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 

Under  contract  with  O.  J.  Jennings,  of  Dunkirk,  K  Y.,  the  improve- 
ment of  this. harbor  was  continued  in  accordance  with  the  project  of  the 
board  of  engineer  officers  of  November  3, 1870. 

At  the  close  of  the  working  season  of  1873,  the  breakwater  stood  360 
feet  complete,  having  at  its  westerly  end  the  180  feet  of  under- water 
work  laid,  necessary  to  bring  the  end  to  the  edge  of  the  proposed  channel. 
During  the  winter,  superstructure  over  this  section  was  in  course  of  con- 
straction.  Blasting  and  dredging  in  the  channel  defined  by  the  board 
was  also  carried  on,  but  under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  open  win- 
ter and  shifting  ice,  which  obliged  work  to  be  suspended  and  laid  out 
again  several  times.  About  one-half  of  the  necessary  area  of  rock  was 
blasted,  of  which  2,376  cubic  yards  was  removed,  and  also  8,500  cubic 
yards  of  sand.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  contract  expired,  and 
the  appropriation  was  nearly  exhausted,  leaving  the  channel  incomplete 
and  the  superstructure  over  the  western  end  of  the  work  unfinished,  and 
15  £ 
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60  feet  of  the  under-water  work  laid  at  the  easterly  end.  In  oontiuuing 
the  approved  project,  the  matter  of  first  importance  is  to  complete  tke 
channel  of  170  feet  width  and  13  feet  depth,  which  can  be  readily  done  ia 
one  season,  and  the  unfinished  superstructure  completed  ae  well.  Dun- 
kirk will  then  have  an  excellent  harbor,  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
closed, and  covered  year  by  year,  as  the  breakwater  is  extended. 

AmoQut  required  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  proiect $100,000 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  daring  the  next  fiscal  year lOO^OOO 

Dunkirk  is  located  in  the  ooUection-distriot  of  Dankirk,  N.  Y.,  has  a  light-honse  on 
the  mainland,  a  beacon  at  the  end  of  the  west  pier,  and  a  day-beacon  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  channel. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $136.85. 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874, 84;  tonnage  of 
same,  29,130  tons. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Contract  with  6.  J.  Jennings,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  for  furnishing  aU  labor  and  material 
excepting  iron,  for  constrnction  of  a  section  of  the  breakwater  and  for  idredging  chan- 
nel, dated  June  18,  1873,  expired  June  30,  1874. 

Contract  with  Cartwright,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  famishing  iron 
material  for  constrnction  of  a  section  of  the  breakwater,  dated  Jnne  18, 1873,  expired 
November  30, 1873. 

Abstract  of  coniracis  for  each  class  of  material  and  l-abor. 
O.  J.  Jennings : 

1.  Hemlock  timber,  M  feet  board-measnre $19  00 

2.  Pine  timber  and  lumber,  M  feet  board-measure 25  00 

3.  Oak  timber  and  lumber,  M  feet  board-measure 40  00 

4.  Crib-framing,  &c.,  linear  foot 14 

5.  Superstructure  framing,  linear  foot 14 

6.  Fitting,  <&c.,  planks  and  joists,  1,000  feet  board-measure 12  00 

7.  Stone  in  the  work,  cord 8  00 

8.  Dredging  sand,  cubic  yard 25 

9.  Blasting  and  removing  rock,  cubic  yard 2  00 

Cartwright,  McCurdy  &  Co. : 

1.  Nut-screw  and  washer-bolts,  pound 7  -^gt- 

2.  Drift-bolts,  pound 3  '^. 

3.  Do.        washer  headed  and  pointed,  pound 3 -jVtf^ 

4.  Spikes,  pound 5 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $30,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 8, 736  80 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 35, 000  06 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 36,  ll¥i  50 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 , 37,606  30 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 100,000  06 


E  i6. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  BTJFFALO  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 

Tbe  work  of  improvement  during  the  working  season  of  1873  was  ood- 
fined  to  efforts  to  continue  the  breakwater,  which  had  progressed  with 
diJSlculty  ever  since  a  yielding  foundation  had  been  attained.  The  dam- 
ages iiitiicted  by  the  gale  of  September  30, 1872,  were  repaired  and  the 
line  of  work  of  that  year  rectified.  One  hundred  running  feet  of  work 
was  also  laid  upon  the  stone  foundation  prescribed  by  the  board  of  en- 
gineer officers  of  April,  1873,  and  250  feet  additional  stone  foundation 
laid. 
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The  work  at  the  close  of  the  working  season,  1873,  stood  2,499  feet 
complete ;  the  100  feet  of  submerged  work  built  upou  the  foundation 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  eugineer  officers  of  April,  1873,  showing  no 
sign  of  settling  under  the  effect  of  moderate  gales,  having  been  built  up 
to  its  full  height  and  incorporated  into  the  finished  work.  On  the  4th 
of  December,  1873,  a  gale  of  wind  occurred,  the  most  severe  experienced 
atBofialo  for  many  years.  This  gale  damaged  very  extensively  the  work 
repaired  in  1873,  leaving  it  in  a  very  insecure  state,  and  totally  wrecked 
the  superstructure  over  the  last  50  feet  of  it,  while  the  work  of  1873  was 
completely  torn  away,  removed  from  its  place,  and  submerged,  the  stone 
foundation  upon  which  it  rested  haying  been  partly  dispersed  and  partly 
crushed  dow^n  into  the  soft  mud  substratum.  For  details  of  this 
catastrophe  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  board  of  engineer 
officers  of  December,  1873,  which  were  directed  to  consider  a  project  for 
the  continuation  of  the  breakwater  in  addition  to  their  original  duty, 
the  providing  against  the  accretion  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Biveri 
The  gale  of  December  4, 1873,  left  the  work  standing  with  2,335  feet  dom- 
plet^,  but  the  superstructure  over  the  work  of  1872  is  in  a  very  insecure 
condition,  having  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  stone.  Beyond  this  extended 
178  feet  of  crib-work,  from  part  of  which  the  superstructure  had  been  torn, 
and  over  the  last  hundred  feet  had  been  submerged,  having  been  carried 
dovn  with  the  cribs.  The  work  was  secured  as  well  as  the  weather 
would  permit,  and  so  remained  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  project  of  the  board  of  April,  1873,  as  to  placing  a  stone 
foundation  for  work  succeeding  that  of  1872,  it  was  found  that  large 
qoantities  of  stone  were  swallowed  up  in  the  miry  bottom  before  the 
Mght  of  foundation  prescribed  by  the  board  could  be  obtained.  Also, 
in  repairing  the  damaged  work  of  1872,  it  was  found  on  getting  into  the 
work  that  the  damage  was  much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  In 
consequence  the  appropriation  of  1873-'74  was  exhausted  before  the 
soperstmcture  over  the  work  of  1873  could  be  completed,  leaving  the 
work  without  funds  and  in  an  unsafe  condition.  Mr.  D.  E.  Bailey,  con- 
tractor for  the  work  for  a  series  of  years,  and  then  contractor  under  the 
prorisions  of  act  of  Congress,  dated  April  15, 1871,  probably  presuming 
upon  the  future  operation  of  that  act,  and  not  desiring  to  disband  his 
experienced  gang  of  workmen,  which  had  been  employed  on  the  break- 
water since  its  beginning,  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  work  being 
fxhaosted,  applied  to  me,  and  received  permission  to  continue  the  work 
in  the  prescribed  manner  on  his  own  responsibility,  it  being  distinctly 
understood  that  this  permission  on  my  part  in  no  way  bound  the  United 
States  through  my  agency.  He  built  the  superstructure  over  the  unfin- 
ished work,  secured  the  work  for  the  season,  and  after  the  gale  of  De- 
cember 4, 1873,  repaired  damages  as  far  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
getting  the  work  into  a  state  of  partial  security.  The  total  expense 
incurred  by  him  outride  of  his  contract,  estimated  at  his  contract  rate, 
▼as  $23,287.76.  I  mention  this  in  case  it  should  be  decided  to  re  im- 
borse  bim  out  of  subsequent  appropriations ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
»y  that,  but  for  his  action  it  is  probable  that  the  gale  of  December  4, 
1873,  and  subsequent  gales  (the  work  being  left  unsecured)  would  have 
completely  wrecked  the  work  of  two  years,  inflicting  a  damage  addi- 
tional to  that  which  was,  in  fact,  experienced,  falling  probably  not  far 
short  of  the  amount  advanced  by  him  in  completing  and  securing  the 
work  after  the  appropriation  of  1873-'74  had  been  exhausted. 

A  board  of  engineer  officers  was  convened  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December 
10, 1873,  to  consider  a  project  for  the  prevention  of  the  accretion  of  sand 
mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report.    Their  action  on  this  subject  is  re 
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corded  in  their  reports  made  at  the  close  of  each  of  their  sessions.  The 
gale  of  December  4,  1873,  precipitated  affairs  by  suddenly  piling,  in  one 
day,  a  large  quantity  of  sand  at  the  head  of  the  south  United  States 
pier  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ice  breaking  up  in  the  coming  spring 
could  not  fail  to  sweep  it  into  the  channel  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 
The  appropriation  for  Buffalo  Harbor  being  exhausted,  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  city  authorities  to  the  subject,  advising  them  to  increase 
their  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  emergency.  They,  however,  in 
turn,  importuned  Congress  through  the  member  of  their  district,  and  a 
special  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  impending  bar  before  opening  of  navigation  in  1874.  As  there 
was  no  time  to  advertise  for  proposals,  immediate  action  being  required, 
I  threw  the  removal  of  the  portion  most  threatening  the  channel 
into  open  market,  resulting  in  an  engagement  with  George  Talbot, 
of  Buffalo,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  best  terms  I  could 
obtain.  The  removal  of  the  remainder,  after  the  oi>ening  of  navigation, 
was  pjaced  in  competition  after  due  course  of  advertising,  and  resulted 
in  a  contract  with  Spalding  and  Bennett,  of  Buffalo,  at  25  cents  per 
yard.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  all  danger  of  encroachment  on  the 
channel  had  ceased,  and  its  recurrence  was  fully  provided  against. 

The  winter  of  1873-'74  being  a  very  open  one,  the  ice  did  not  form 
at  its  usual  thickness,  nor  did  it  mass  as  heavily  in  bergs  as  usual,  but 
floated  up  and  down  the  lake  in  their  fields  of  hard  formations.  These 
fields  impinging  on  the  breakwater  during  the  winter,  and  breaking  up 
in  spring,  cut  into  the  timber  near  the  water-line,  abrading  the  work 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  threatening  eventually  to  cut  it  com- 
pletely through.  It  is,  therefore,  ai)parent  that  it  must  be  protected  in 
some  way.  A  sheathing  of  J-inch  iron-plating  for  two  feet  above  and 
below  water-line  will  elfectually  protect  the  work,  and  is  accordingly 
recommended  to  be  incorporated  in  the  project  for  1874-75.  An  appro- 
priation of  $75,000  having  been  made  for  this  harbor  by  act  of  June  23, 
1874,  it  is  proposed  to  expend  it  during  the  fiscal  year  1874-75  in  build- 
ing a  catch-sand  pier  of  pile  and  crib- work,  of  a  total  length  of  about 
1,300  feet,  which  will  check  the  movement  of  sand  along  the  south 
beach.  The  damaged  south  end  of  the  breakwater  will  also  be  put  in 
good  condition,  and  if  sufficient  funds  remain  available,  the  iron-plajing 
will  be  put  on  the  lake  side  of  the  work,  as  a  protection  from  ice.  As 
to  the  further  improvement  of  this  harbor,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
a  project  was  in  contemplation  by  the  bbard  of  December,  1873,  the 
scope  of  whose  duties  had  been  enlarged  to  a  general  consideration  of 
the  necessities  of  the  harbor.  Upon  the  result  of  their  deliberation,  and 
the  action  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the  same,  further  improvement 
will  depend. 

Amonnt  reqaired  for  entire  and  permanent  completion  of  breakwater |2, 000, 000 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1876 500,000 

Buffalo  Harbor  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  is 
near  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.,  has  a  light-honse  ob  south  United  States  pier,  a  beacon  on  the 
middle  reef  at  entrance  to  Niagara  River,  and  a  beacon  at  north  end  of  United  States 
breakwater. 

Amount  of  revenue  coUected  at  Buffalo  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1674, 
$431,536.29. 

Entrances  and  clearances  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  9, 860. 

Tonnage  of  same,  4,615,250. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Contract  with  D.  E.  Bailey,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  furnishing  all  material  and  labor 
for  construction  of  a  section  of  breakwater,  and  dated  April  24,  1873,  expired  June 
30,  1874. 
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Ahii-actqf  contracts  for  each  class  of  malerial  and  labor  for  construction  of  a  section  of 

ike  breakwater, 

1.  Piles,  per  lineal  foot $0  25 

1  Timber  and  lainber,  p*»r  M  feet,  board -measure 19  98 

3.  Screw  and  washer  bolts,  per  pound 4» 

4.  Drift^bolt  iron,  per  pound 3 

5.  Spikes,  per  pound 5 

6.  Preparing  and  driving  piles,  per  pile - 5  00 

7.  Crib,  framing,  &c.,  per  lineal  foot,  timber 12 

8.  Superstructure,  framing,  &c.,  per  lineal  foot,  timber 12 

9.  Planks, joists,  &c.,  fitting,  fastening,  &c.,  per  M  feet,  board-measure 7  00 

10.  Stone  furnished  and  put  in  work,  per  cord 6  85 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $45, 000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $2,037.94 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 10, 301  83 

Anoanc  appropriated  by  acts  approved  February  25  and  Juno  23,  1874 95, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 73, 000  68 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 77,301  15 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 500, 000  00 


E  17. 

BUFFALO  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 

Report  of  Board  of  Engineers. 

United  States  Enoineer  Office, 

Buffalo^  N.  r.,  March  23,  1874. 
General.:  The  board  of  engineer  officers,  constituted  by  Special 
Orders  No.  156,  dated  Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington, 
D.C.,  November  28, 1873,  assembled,  as  directed,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  10th  day  of  December,  1873,  all  the  members  being  present.  After 
a  carsory  examination  of  the  maps,  plans,  and  miscellaneous  data  laid 
before  them  by  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  Buffalo  Harbor  im- 
provement, the  board  proceeded  to  visit  the  harbor,  inspect  the  break- 
water, examining  into  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  gale  of 
Becember  4, 1873 ;  they  also  inspected  the  bar  at  the  head  of  the  south 
United  States  pier.  The  board  found  at  this  point  extensive  shoaling, 
threatening  in  time  to  obstruct  the  entrance  into  Buffalo  River.  After 
discussing  generally  at  some  length  the  subjects  presented  for  their  con- 
wderation,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
data  before  them  upon  which  to  base  a  definite  decision  upon  the  sev- 
eral important  points  on  which  they  were  called  upon  to  report.  They, 
therefore,  requested  the  officer  in  charge  of  Buffalo  Harbor  improve- 
inentsto  make  certain  examinations  and  surveys  tending  to  throw  more 
light  npon  the  question  of  how  best  to  meet  the  difficulties  presented  in 
prosecating  the  improvement  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  and  then  adjourned 
snbject  to  the  call  of  the  senior  member  whenever  the  data  which  they 
had  requested  should  be  ready  for  their  consideration.  These  data  hav- 
ing been  collected  during  the  winter  of  1873-'74 — but  very  imperfectly, 
owing  to  lack  of  available  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  minute  exam- 
ination—the  board  reconvened  March  20, 1874,  and  proceeded  to  a  care- 
W  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  matters  in  question.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations,  by  aid  of  the  imperfect  data  afforded  them,  is 
^ectfully  submitted  in  the  following 
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REPORT. 

In  order  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  the  engineering-diflSculties  encoon- 
tered  in  prosecuting  the  improvement  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  the  board 
desire  to  preface  their  report  on  each  subject  referred  to  their  consider- 
ation with  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  that  particular  portion  of 
the  improvement  at  the  date  of  their  sessions, 

The  board  is  called  upon  to  i^eport  upon  two  distinct  subjects,  con- 
nect^, however,  in  their  relations  to  the  general  scheme  of  improvement. 
The  board  will,  therefore,  first  discuss  these  subjects  separately  and 
then  together  in  relation  to  a  general  project  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor. 

I. — THE  ACCRETION  OP  SAJtD. 

The  first  subject  the  board  is  called  to  report  upon  is  the  accretion  of 
sand  at  the  head  of  the  south  United  States  pier.  The  board,  at  their 
first  session,  December  10,  1873,  tbund  the  anticipations  contained  in 
the  several  reports  of  Major  Harwood  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon 
this  subject  fully  realized.  As  a  result  of  the  very  violent  gale,  which 
occurred  just  prior  to  their  session,  a  large  quantity  of  sand  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  front  of  the  sea-wall  to  the  head  of  the  south  CTnited 
States  pier,  where  it  was  deposited  in  a  bar,  extending  westwardly 
toward  the  breakwater,  from  the  pier-head  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  extension  of  the  south  United  States  pier,  about  350  feet, 
and  having  not  quite  3  feet  of  water  over  its  apex.  Although  this  bar 
did  not  then  infringe  upon  the  channel,  it  was  in  position  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  it  should  moving  ice  scrape  over  its  surface.  During  the 
recess  of  the  board  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  this  bar  was  taken 
out  of  their  consideration  by  an  act  of  Congress  appropriating  $20,000 
for  its  removal,  and  at  the  board's  session  of  March  20, 1874,  the  board 
found  dredges  already  at  work  upon  it. 

The  question  still  remains  as  to  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  future 
encroachment  of  sand  on  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  Bufi:alo  River. 
A  strip  of  beach  about  100  feet  in  width  in  front  of  the  sea-wall  is  cov- 
ered with  sand,  and  extends  southward  beyond  the  south  channel  re- 
gion for  several  miles.  From  this  beadh  a  constant  supply  of  sand  may 
be  expected  at  the  south  pier-head,  unless  the  northward  transfer  along 
the  beach  in  gales  of  wind  be  prevented  by  some  interposing  obstacle. 

The  board  api)rove  the  project  of  Major  Harwood  to  arrest  this  prog- 
ress of  sand  along  the  beach  by  building  a  catch-sand  pier  at  the 
south  channel  region,  as  indicated  on  the  map  herewith  submitted,  and 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  general  project  for  the  improvement  of  Buf- 
falo Harbor. 

The  board  recommend  for  this  work  a  pile-pier,  10  feet  in  width,  cov- 
ered by  6  feet  of  superstructure,  extending  to  the  12-feet  curve  of  water, 
thence  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  by  crib-work  20  feet  in  width, 
covered  with  6  feet  of  superstructure,  to  the  point  B,  indicated  on  the 
map.  The  board  adopt  this  slight  cross-section  for  the  pile-pier,  hoping 
that  the  accretion  of  sand  about  the  work  will  give  it  ample  stability. 
The  shore  end  of  the  pile-pier  is  recommended  to  be  connected  with  the 
railroad  bulkhead  immediately  in  its  rear  by  a  close  row  of  piles.  The 
board  in  this  connection  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  project  for' 
a  south  channel  into  Buffalo  River,  leaving  that  to  be  eflfected  by  such 
private  interests  as  may  in  the  future  be  most  benefited  by  it.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  catch-sand  pier  recommended  by  the  board,  it  i»* 
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expected  tbat  other  jetties  of  slight  construction,  not  to  exceed  300  feet 
in  length,  may  be  needed  at  different  points  between  the  site  of  the  one 
DOW  proposed  and  the  sooth  United  States  pier,  to  arrest  the  transfer 
of  sand  and  prevent  abrasion  of  the  beach  dnring  the  period  in  which 
covering-works  are  in  process  of  constraction.  No  estimate  is,  how- 
ever, madd  for  these  jetties  at  present. 

n. — THB  BBEAKWATEB. 

The  board,  at  its  session  December  10, 1873,  found  that  the  same  vio- 
lent gale  which  caused  the  bar  at  the  south  United  States  pier-head 
likewise  damaged  extensively  the  southerly  end  of  the  breakwater. 
The  two  end  cribs,  each  50  feet  in  length,  34  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  in 
depth,  covered  with  completed  superstructure  8  feet  in  height,  and  rest- 
ing upon  rubble-stone  foundation,  were  torn  away  from  other  work  to 
which  they  were  bonded  by  the  superstructure,  deviated  harborward 
from  the  general  line  of  work  16  feet,  and  sunk  into  their  bed  to  a  depth 
of  8  feet,  leaving  the  top  of  their  superstructure  about  at  ordinary  wa- 
ter-level ;  the  whole  section  of  100  feet  standing  with  but  a  slight  list 
to  lakeward.  As  the  deck  of  the  superstructure  over  one  crib  at  least 
was  found  to  be  intact,  it  is  presumed  that  the  bulk  of  the  stone  re- 
mained in  the  mass  while  it  was  changing  its  position.  The  superstruc- 
tore  of  the  work  of  the  last  season,  built  up  during  the  working-season 
of  1873,  was  also  damaged,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stone  swept  out.  At 
the  session  of  the  board  March  20, 1874,  the  damaged  superstructure 
had  been  repaired  and  refilled  with  stone,  but  the  southerly  end,  the 
sabmerged  work,  consisting  of  one  crib  of  1872  from  which  the  super- 
8tractu^  and  a  repair-crib  had  been  torn,  and  the  two  submerged  cribs 
of  1873,  with  their  superstructure,  also  submerged  as  heretofore  described, 
remained  still  untouched.  * 

The  examinations  desired  by  the  board  at  its  session  of  December  10 
1S73,  have  not  been  finished,  from  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  ibr 
the  work  was  exhausted.  Toe  prolongation  of  the  line  of  that  part  of 
the  breakwater  already  completed  passes  through  an  area  of  soft  muddy 
bottom  which  offers  great  diflficulties  in  foundation.  Before  deciding  to 
attempt  to  ci*oss  this  area,  necessarily  at  great  expense,  or  adopting  the 
alternative  plan  of  leaving  a  large  gap  in  the  breakwater,  the  board 
deems  it  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  examination,  by  borings,  of  this 
soft  area  and  its  vicinity,  to  ascertain  if  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  some 
change  of  the  trace  adopted  by  the  board  of  engineer  oflRcers  of  March, 
1368,  and  recommend  that  the  local  engineer  make  these  examinations  as 
Mn  ashe  has  the  needed  funds.  As  soon  as  theseexaminations  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  results  laid  before  the  board,  they  will  be  able  to  submit 
a  definite  plan  for  a  continuation  of  breakwater  work,  but  with  their  pres- 
ent imperfect  information  they  are  unable  to  prepare  any  plans  or  make 
any  estimates.  Such  plans  and  estimates  must  necessarily  be  the  subject 
of  consideration  at  a  future  session  of  the  board.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  the  board  recommend  that  the  southerly  submerged  section  of 
the  breakwater  be  built  up  to  its  full  height  of  8  feet  above  low-water 
level,  and  in  plan  as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  drawing.  The 
hoard  is  impressed  with  the  failure  of  the  present  project  (that  of  1868) 
for  a  breakwater  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  an  outer  harbor  at  Buf- 
falo. The  breakwater,  it  is  true,  has  furnished  sheltered  anchorage,  but 
the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbor,  a  point 
covered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  lake  waves  by  the  portion  of  break- 
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water  already  finished,  shows  the  necessity  of  connecting  the  break- 
water with  the  shore  to  cut  off  the  shitting  sands  from  the  southward. 
The  board^  therefore,  favor  the  general  project  of  Major  Harwood  for  the 
completion  of  the  oater  harbor,  reserving  estimate  until  more  detailed 
examinations  are  made  and  reported  upon.  We,  however,  respectfully 
submit  the  following  estimates  for  the  projects  we  have  maturtid : 

The  oatch'Sand  pier, 

950  running  feet  pile  piering,  at  $30 |2d,5IO 

340  running  feet  crib  piering,  at  $70 23,800 

Total 52,300 

Add  10  per  cent,  contingencies 5,230 

57,530 

Estimate  for  catch-sand  pier $58,000 

Breahcater, 

Building  up  the  sontlierly  submerged  end  to  full  height  of  main  work  in  plan 

as  proposed  by  the  board |25,000 

The  board  respectfully  return  the  papers  and  map  submitted  for  their 
consideration,  having  given  them  all  careful  attention,  and  also  dae 
weight  to  the  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Bciiseley  and  Bennett  referred  to  us 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  papers  returned  are  enumerated  in  the 
accompanjing  schedule,  and  the  maps  to  accompany  this  report  will  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared.  Respectfully  submitting 
this,  our  preliminary  report,  the  board  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  tbe 
senior  member,  whenever  the  full  examinations  requested  by  the  board 
shall  have  lieeii  made,  and  the  results  ready  to  be  laid  before  tbem. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

I.  C.  Woodruff, 
Colonel  of  Engineers^  Bvt  Brig.  Gen,  TJ.  S.  A. 

O.   B.   COMSTOCK, 

Major  of  EngineerSj  Bvt  Brig.  Oen. 
John  M.  Wilson, 
Major  of  Engineers^  Bvt.  Col.  U.  S.  A. 
F.  Harwood, 
Major  of  Engineers^  Bvt  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 


£  i8. 

HARBOR  OF  REFUGE  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Buffalo,  N.  T.,  December  31, 1873. 

General  :  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1873,  and  your  subsequent  instructions,  I  have  com- 
pleted the  survey  for  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  have 
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now  the  lienor  to  submit  the  result  of  my  iuvestigations  in  this  my  re- 
port, and  the  map  forwanied  this  day  on  roll. 

To  construct  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  Cleveland,  a  breakwater  or  system 
of  breakwaters  would  evidently  be  needed.  The  location  and  course  of 
such  work  or  works  as  might  be  decided  upon  would  depend  primarily 
npon  the  general  direction  of  the  heaviest  attack  of  the  waves. 

Secondarily,  however,  another  point  comes  into  consideration.  Cleve- 
land being  a  city  of  large  population,  and  having  a  large  commerce,  with 
very  limited  harbor  facilities,  all  of  her  shipping  being  necessarily  crowded 
in  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  adjacent  slips,  it  would  evidently  be  advan- 
tageous to  commerce  in  general,  and  Cleveland  commerce  in  paiticular, 
to  locate  the  harbor  of  refuge  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  subserve 
its  primary  intention,  but  also  incidentally  to  relieve  somewhat  the  over- 
bardened  inner  harbor,  and  protect  its  entrance  in  heavy  weather,  pre- 
venting effectually  the  casualties  now  constantly  occurring  to  vessels 
attempting  to  enter  during  storms. 

Keeping,  then,  these  points  in  view,  regarding  the  location  and  direc- 
tion of  covering- works,  there  was  still  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  construction,  and  consequently  the  expense  of  building, 
might  be  greatly  modified  and  perhaps  advantageously  reduced  by  a 
8li{;ht  change  in  the  site. 

To  determine  all  these  points  a  careful  and  elaborate  survey  was  re- 
qmred,  establishing  the  shore-line  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cleveland  piers, 
carefally  sounding  the  water-front  as  far  as  necessary  to  establish  the 
carve  of  36  feet  of  water,  and  at  stated  points  driving  a  hollow  rod  into 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  determine  the  character  and  density  of  the  soil. 
These  operations  I  intrusted  to  Mr.  George  E.  Fell,  assistant,  upon  whom 
I  could  implicitly  rely  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  he  having  given 
evidence  of  his  ability  aud  faithfulness  in  many  surveys  about  Buffalo 
and  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  since  1867.  The  results  of  his  labors  are  incori)orated 
in  his  map,  herewith  transmitted. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  report  my  conclusions  and  reasons  for 
the  same.    The  facts  determined  by  this  survey  are  as  follows : 

Cleveland  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  Buffalo,  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  being  about  twice  as  distant  as  the  mouth  of  the  De- 
troit River  at  its  western. 

Its  water-front  is  attacked  by  prevailing  storms,  from  both  the  east- 
ward and  westward,  the  effects  of  the  attack  from  the  northwest  being, 
however,  by  far  the  most  severe. 

It  was  also  ascertained  by  careful  examination  that  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  all  along  the  water-front,  consists  of  a  loose  deposit  of  soft  blue 
clay,  silt,  and  sand,  no  rock  or  firm  foundation  of  any  character  being 
found  within  25  feet  of  the  upper  surface  at  any  point,  which  might  be 
expected,  inasmuch  as  the  Cuyahoga  River  has  for  years  been  carrying 
the  alluvium  from  its  headwaters,  re-inforced  by  the  sewerage  of  the 
city,  into  the  lake  frontage,  where,  there  being  no  littoral  current  of  any 
magnitude,  and  such  as  there  is  being  neutralized  as  to  its  effects  by  the 
waves  coming  invariably  from  different  quarters,  it  is  of  course  deposited 
along  the  water-front.  This  fact  will  seriously  affect  the  cost  of  any 
structure  which  may  be  determined  upon,  no  matter  where  located,  but 
this  I  will  fully  discuss  further  on.  To  illustrate  I  have  only  to  cite  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  water-works  engineers  in  constructing 
their  tunnel  and  inlet  pier.  At  or  near  the  point  marked  X  on  the  map 
they  drove  a  rod  to  find  the  rock,  but  after  penetrating  about  100  feet, 
and  finding  none,  gave  it  up  and  ran  out  a  brick  tunnel  to  the  inlet  pier 
noted  on  the  map.    In  sinking  the  crib  at  this  point  they  encountered 
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the  same  difficulties  lately  met  at  Buffalo.  The  crib  went  down  into  the 
soft  soil  11  feet,  and  it  was  only  after  heavy  riprapping  that  a  firm  foun- 
dation has  apparently  been  attained.  Like  difficulties  will,  of  coarse, 
attend  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  on  a  like  foundation,  and  althongli 
the  full  force  of  Lake  Erie,  coming  from  one  direction,  would  not  be  felt 
as  at  Buffalo,  I  anticipate  similar  difficulties  in  construction,  perhaps  in 
a  minor  degree,  to  those  now  being  encounteredjin  continuing  the  Buffalo 
breakwater. 

With  fa<3ts  thus  stated  before  me,  I  arrived,  after  discussion  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Cleveland,  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  points 
^  of  the  case,  at  the  conclusion  indicated  upon  the  map,  in  plan  and  cross- 
*  section.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  dencribe  this  project,  I  will  refer 
to  others  which  came  to  my  attention  in  the  course  of  my  investigations, 
and  which,  although  I  reject,  for  reasons  I  will  state,  yet  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  as  it  may  be  that  I  have  overlooked  points  in  their 
favor  which,  duly  considered  by  reviewing  authority,  might  annul  the 
objections  I  make  to  them. 

First,  I  will  refer  to  the  project  submitted  to  my  attention  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Cleveland,  which  was  simply  an  elaboration  of  the 
crude  project  I  had  already  formed  in  my  mind  without  the  aid  of  the 
survey,  then  incomplete.  This  consisted  of  two  breakwaters  about 
3,000  feet  distant  from  the  present  pier-heads,  approaching  each  other 
to  a  distance  of  300  feet,  just  opposite  the  present  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor ;  at  these  ends  branches  to  project  into  the  lake  sufficiently  far  to 
prevent  the  waves  breaking  in  behind  the  works. 
The  following  sketch  illustrates  the  idea : 


^Woter  Works  Crib. 


My  objection  to  this  is  the  increased,  and,  to  my  mind,  unnecessary 
expense  of  the  construction  of  the  lakeward  arms,  obviated  in  the  pro- 
ject I  have  fixed  upon ;  also  the  reproduction  of  difficulties  of  entrance 
between  two  nearly  parallel  piers,  due  to  the  cross-swash  always  pro- 
duced in  stormy  weather.  The  Board  of  Trade's  original  plan  contem- 
plated prolonging  the  breakwaters  on  a  curve  to  the  shore,  making  a 
snug  harbor;  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  upon  my  representing  the 
evidently  enormous  exx>ense  of  the  project.  The  second  and  only  other 
feasible  project  brought  to  my  attention  was  a  modification  of  the  former, 
proposed  by  Capt.  P.  C.  Watmough,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
and  now  collector  of  customs  at  Cleveland.    Noting  the  cross-swash 
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difficulty,  he  proposes  to  substitute  a  covering  breakwater  for  the  two 
akeward  branches^  thus : 


KoTE. — ^If  such  a  combiuatlon  should  be  determiued  upon,  I  prefer  the 
modification  I  give  below,  which,  in  my  opinion^  is  decidedly  the  best  in 
the  case  where  a  central  exit  is  afforded  to  vessels.  I  have  accordingly 
indicated  it  upon  the  survey.  It  can  be  constructed  at  nearly  the  same 
expenge  as  the  continuous  work. 


To  this  I  interpose  the  same  objection  of  expense  as  before,  and,  in 
Edition,  the  point  that  the  design  I  now  submit  has  all  the  advantages 
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of  his  combination,  without  the  drawback  of  having-  the  work  nearly 
useless  until  completed,  and  constantly  more  endangered  while  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  than  a  continuous  work  would  be.  By  beginning 
the  construction  I  propose  at  the  angle,  and  working  both  ways,  a  lee 
will  be  obtained  rapidly,  the  work  will  be  of  use  almost  from  its  begin- 
ning, and  will  be  of  increased  utility  year  by  year  until  its  completion. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  my  reasons  for  its  location,  and  describe 
the  same. 

Experience  at  Buffalo  has  shown  that  vessels  may  come  to  in  heavy 
weather  under  the  lee  of  a  breakwater,  distant  perpendicularly  2,200 
feet  from  the  nearest  pier-head.  But  in  projecting  an  important  work 
to  accommodate  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  commerce  for  an 
indefinite  series  of  years,  I  considered  it  proper  to  estimate  for  the 
maximum  area  of  anchorage,  especially  when  the  soundings  show 
that  increased  area  can  be  obtained  at  but  trifling  increase  of  expense. 
I  accordingly  fixed  upon  3,000  feet  as  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
pier-head  to  breakwater. 

The  attack  of  the  waves  coming  from  two  general  directions,  two 
branches  are  needed  to  the  breakwater.  To  give  ample  accommodation 
to  a  fleet  of  vessels  coming  from  either  direction  under  stress  of  weather, 
I  fixed  upon  4,000  feet  as  a  commodious  length  for  each  arm,  putting  it 
at  a  maximum,  as  in  the  former  case ;  but  in  this  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  by  building  from  the  angle,  the  length  of  each  arm  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  wants  of  commerce  from  time  to  time.  To  thoroughly  cover 
the  present  entrance  to  the  harbor  from  the  attack  of  waves,  I  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  prolong  each  arm  of  the  breakwater  400  feet  shore- 
ward from  its  intersection  with  a  line  drawn  from  each  pier-head,  sever- 
ally, in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  incoming  wave  on  that  quarter. 

For  convenience  in  locating  the  work,  I  have  placed  the  angle,  the 
initial  point,  on  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  present  east  pier  of 
entrance.    Hence  results  the  location. 

The  cross-section  I  should  recommend  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  board  of  engineer  oflficers  now  studying 
the  difficulties  presented  in  building  upon  a  similar  foundation  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

As  a  basis,  however,  for  estimate  of  expense,  I  have  indicated  on  the 
map  a  cross-section  of  tried  stability.  It  is  that  of  the  Bufifalo  break- 
water, modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  increased  width  neces- 
sary for  the  increased  depth  of  water.  The  BufPalo  breakwater  will 
stand  in  from  21  to  30  feet  of  water ;  the  proposed  Cleveland  work 
would  stand  in  an  average  of  about  34  feet.  The  Buffalo  breakwater 
is  34  feet  wide ;  I  project  the  Cleveland  work  at  40  feet.  The  only 
other  modification  I  make,  in  the  Bufifalo  cross-section,  is  to  put  two 
longitudinal  walls  in  superstructure,  bonding  with  the  one  in  crib,  a 
measure  which  experience  has  shown  very  desirable  in  a  work  of  this 
character. 

Any  estimate  I  might  form  of  the  expense  of  the  work,  T  suppose, 
would  be  mere  conjecture,  the  grounds  of  computation  are  so  uncertain, 
especially  when  building  upon  yielding  soil.  The  original  estimate  of 
cost  per  lineal  foot  of  the  Buffalo  breakwater  has,  by  reason  of  coming 
upon  a  loose  foundation,  more  than  doubled,  by  reason  of  casualties  in- 
cidental to  an  unstable  basis.  The  primary  conditions  at  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland,  although  not  exactly  the  same,  would,  in  my  opinion,  nearly 
counterbalance.  Buffalo  has  the  heavier  attack  of  the  waves,  but  Cleve- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has  the  least  favorable  foundation  for  the  work. 
While,  therefore,  I  refrain  from  attempting  to  make  a  close  estimate, 
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aa  approximate  one  may  be  arrived  at  from  comparison  of  the  present 
theoretical  expense  of  the  constraction  per  lineal  foot  of  the  Buffalo 
breakwater  with  that  of  a  similar  structure  at  Cleveland,  bearing  in 
mind  the  greater  depth  of  water  at  Cleveland,  and  consequent  greater 
projected  width  of  the  work,  and  doubling  the  estimate  for  foundation, 
acoDclasion  fully  warranted  by  the  doubly  treacherous  foundation  upon 
wbich  the  work  must  rest. 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  a  comparative  statement  showing  in 
detail  the  theoretical  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  the  Buffalo  breakwater  built 
on  the  plan  as  modified  by  the  board  of  engineers  of  April  9,  1873,  and 
an  estimate  for  a  similar  construction  at  Cleveland,  modified  and  calcu- 
lated as  I  have  above  stated. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  board  of  engineer 
officers  now  studying  the  Buffalo  question  will  result  in  conclusions 
which  will  increase  these  estimates  about  25  per  cent.,  if  not  more. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  my  conclusions : 

In  my  opinion,  for  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  break- 
water is  required  of  rectangular  cross-section  40  feet  in  width,  standing 
in  an  average  of  34  feet  of  water,  to  consist  of  two  arms  starting  from 
an  initial  point  on  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  present  east  pier 
of  entrance,  each  arm  to  be  4,000  feet  in  length,  to  be  3,000  feet  distant 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  the  opposite  pier-head  of  the  present 
harbor,  and  overlap  shoreward  a  line  drawn  from  said  pier-head  in  the 
direction  of  prevailing  incoming  waves,  400  feet. 

Estimated  cost  per  lineal  foot,  approximate  and  maximum,  $500. 
Total  approximate  cost,  $4,000,000. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
general,  very  respectfully^,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Habwood, 
Major  of  Engineers, 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Chief  of  Engineers^  V.  S.  A. 


Tharetical  cost  (with  no  allowance  for  settling  or  contingencies)  of  50  feet  of  Buffalo  break- 
water. 

139,875  feet  board-measure  timber  and  lamber,  at  $20 $2, 797  50 

11,J«1  lineal  feet  framing,  at  12  cents 1,426  92 

VSi^  feet  board -measure,  joists  and  plank,  fitting,  ^o.,  at  $7 20  13 

3^197  pounds  drift-bolt  iron,  at  3|  cents 1,247  63 

6!^  pounds  spikes,  at  ^  cents 37  40 

«5  eords  stone,  at  $6.85 2,979  75 

Cost  for  50  lineal  feet 8,509  33 

Coetper  lineal  foot $170  00 

Calculated  at  present  contract-rates  of  material  and  labor  for  Buffalo  Harbor,  New 
lork. 
OiBcial: 

F.  Harwood, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
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Theorelicdl  cost  of  50  feet  (one  xnib  length)  of  breakwater  for  Cleveland,  OhiOj  work  to  &f  40 
feet  wide,  to  he  built  in  34  feet  depth  of  water,  toith  atone  foundation  of  4  feel  depth, 
doubling  the  estimate  for  stone  foundation  over  {hat  of  a  similar  structure  <U  Buffalo  to 
meet  the  greater  difficulty  of  a  more  yielding  site. 

MATBRIAI.. 

186,550  feet  board-measnre  timber  and  lumber,  at  $20  per  1,000  feet  board- 
measure |3,731  00 

756  pounds  wrought-iron  spikes,  at  8  cents  per  pound 60  46 

LABOR. 

14,020  lineal  feet  timber,  at  12  cents  per  lineal  foot 1,68240 

34,135  pounds  drift-bolt  iron,  at  6  cents  per  pound 2,048  10 

669  cords  of  stone,  at  $9  per  cord 6,051  00 

6,310  feet  board-measure  plank  and  joists,  at  $12  per  1,000  feet  board-mea- 
sure    75  72 

Cost  for  50  lineal  feet 13,648  70 

Cost  per  foot |273  00 

NOTB. — ^This  is  calculated  at  current  rates  of  material  and  labor  at  and  near  Clevfr- 
land,  Ohio. 

No  contingencies  are  reckoned,  it  being  impossible  to  get  a  reliable  basis  of  caleala- 
tion.  I  estimate,  however,  that  $500  per  lineal  foot  will  cover  all  oxpeoses,  making 
the  total  maximum  cost  of  the  harbor  |4,000,000. 

F.  Harwood, 

Major  of  Engineerf, 


APPENDIX  F. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  M.  WILSON,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1874. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Oswegoy  N.  F.,  July  1 1, 1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  reports 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  of  the  various  works  of  river 
and  harbor  improvements  under  my  charge. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfcdly,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Wilson, 
Major  of  EngineerSy  U.  8.  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A. 


F  I. 

OLCOTT  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

In  1846  the  first  survey  under  the  General  Government  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Wm.  Tumbull,  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  and  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor 
was  submitted.  The  business  of  the  place  was  unimportant,  thoogh 
private  enterprise  had  alfeady  extended  a  pier  250  feet  into  the  lake, 
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EDd  the  claim  for  improvement  was  based  upon  the  need  of  a  harbor  of 
refage,  the  nearest  available  ports  at  that  time  being  Niagara,  eighteen 
miles  west,  and  Genesee,  sixty  miles  east. 

In  September,  1866,  a  resurvey  of  the  harbor  was  made  ander  Lieut. 
€ol.  Charles  E.  Blant,  and  a  plan  of  improvement  submitted.  It  was 
])Toposed  to  contract  the  month  of  Eighteen  Mile  Greek,  which  here 
empties  into  the  lake,  by  two  parallel  piers,  two  hundred  feel  apart,  and 
extending  one  thousand  feet  out  into  the  lake;  to  dredge  a  channel  be- 
tween them,  and  to  form  a  harbor  inside  by  excavating  in  the  creek. 
The  survey  showed  a  bar  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  upon 
which  there  was  a  depth  of  only  IJ  feet  of  water. 

Congress,  m  1867,  made  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  this  work, 
and  contracts  were  made  and  operations  commenced  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  constrncting  the  piers. 

The  survey  for  the  Niagara  Ship-Canal,  made  during  that  year,  showed 
this  point  t^o  be  an  available  one  for  its  terminus,  and  that  Olcott  might 
become  a  place  of  some  prominence. 

Operations  were  carried  on  under  contract  in  1868,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  season  the  west  pier  was  845  feet  long,  275  feet  being  complete,  and 
70  feet  without  superstructure;  two  cribs  had  also  been  sunken  the 
line  of  the  east  pier,  and  a  channel  dredged  so  that  vessels  drawing  seven 
fleet  could  enter  the  creek. 

Lieut  Ool.  Blnnt  was  relieved  in  January,  1869,  and  the  charge  of 
this  work,  as  well  as  that  of  others  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  upon  Lake  Ontario,  passed  through  the  hands  of  Major  Mc- 
Allister and  Captain  Harwood  to  Major  Bowen,  who  assumed  charge  in 
May.  1869.  Major  Bowen  immediately  annulled  all  contracts,  and  com- 
menced the  prosecution  of  the  work  by  hired  labor. 

In  1870  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made,  and  work  vigorously 
prosecuted,  so  that  by  the  close  of  that  season  the  piers  were  each  610 
feet  long ;  the  superstructure,  however,  upon  100  feet  of  the  west  pier 
and  220  feet  of  the  east  was  incomplete ;  no  dredging  was  done  other 
than  that  necessary  to  prepare  foundations  for  cribs. 

In  Jannary,  1871,  Maj.  John  M.  Wilson  assumed  charge  of  the  work, 
and  iu  March  of  that  year  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made,  and 
the  extension  of  the  piers  was  continued  under  contract. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1871  the  west  pier  was  791  feet  long, 
and  the  east  pier  731  feet  long.  Borings  made  between  the  piers  during 
this  season  developed  an  extensive  bed  of  red  sandstone  stretching 
across  the  channel,  having  upon  it  a  depth  of  only  7  feet  at  low  water ; 
it  was  estimated  that  to  obtain  a  channel  150  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep 
woold  require  the  removal  of  7,600  cubic  yards  of  this  rock,  besides 
about  12,000  cubic  yards  of  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  and  $50,000  was  asked  to 
complete  tbepmject. 

In  1872  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made,  and  the  prolongation  of 
the  piers  continued,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1873,  the  west  pier  was  881  feet  long,  and  the  east  pier  851  feet  long, 
a  portion  of  the  superstructure  of  both  piers  being  yet  incomplete. 

OPEBATIONS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1874. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  in  March,  1873. 

The  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  found  operations  in  progress  under 
contract  with  H.  J.  Mowry,  constructing  superstructure  upon  cribs  pre- 
viously sunk.  Operations  were  continued  until  early  in  August,  when 
they  were  closed,  the  pier^work  being  completed ;  during  this  period 
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the  superstructure  of  the  west  pier  was  filled  with  stone  and  decked 
over  on  a  length  of  90  feet  of  the  pier,  and  that  of  the  east  pier  entirely 
constructed  on  a  length  of  120  feet  of  the  pier. 
In  performing  this  work  the  following  materials  were  used : 

126  feet,  board-measnre,  hemlock  timber. 
35,392  feet,  board-measure,  pine  timber. 
13,383  feet,  board-measure,  pine  plank^ 
2,742  pounds  drift-bolts. 
616  pounds  spikes. 
121  cords  of  stone. 

In  March,  1873,  proposals  were  invited  for  opening  the  channel  be- 
tween the  piers,  by  removing  rock,  sand^  &c. 

No  bids  were  received,  and  by  authority  of  the  War  Department  a 
dredge  was  hired,  and  the  work  carried  on  by  the  day.  The  dredge  was 
brought  from  Lake  Erie,  through  the  Welland  Canal,  and  operations  were 
commenced  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  continued  until  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  they  were  suspended  on  account  of  the  weather. 

During  this  period  a  channel  60  feet  wide  and  880  feet  long  was 
dredged  between  the  piers,  and  one  20  feet  wide,  650  feSt  long,  and  12 
feet  deep  from  the  bridge  to  the  piers ;  the  full  depth  of  10  feet  at  low 
water  was  obtained  between  the  piers  until  a  point  was  reached  560  feet 
from  the  inner  end ;  here  the  bed  of  red  sandstone  was  encountered. 
The  dredging  was  exceedingly  difficult  from  this  point  to  the  outer  ends 
of  the  piers,  a  distance  of  320  feet,  and  the  depth  gained  was  from  7  to 
9  feet  at  low  water. 

Operations  were  suspended  October  28,  1873,  and  in  November  a  sur- 
vey of  the  harbor  was  made.  A  beacon,  showing  a  tixed  white  light  of 
the  fourth  order,  was  placed  on  the  west  pier  in  the  fall  of  1873. 

Operations  were  resumed,  dredging  the  inner  harbor  between  the 
bridge  and  the  piers,  in  May,  1874,  but  suspended  at  the  close  of  the 
month  for  want  of  funds. 

The  following  materials  were  removed  from  the  harbor  by  dredging 
during  the  fiscal  year : 

One  old  crib,  16  by  30  feet,  filled  with  stone. 

One  bowlder,  measuring  one  cubic  yard. 

The  wreck  of  a  vessel  sunk  fifty  years  ago. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  cubic  yards  of  red  shale 
and  rock. 

Thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cubic  yards  of  day, 
sand,  gravel,  and  mud. 

At  present  both  piers  are  in  excellent  condition,  the  east  being  851 
feet  long  and  the  west  881  feet;  they  have  been  carried  out  to  the  depth 
of  10  feet  at  low  water,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  them  farther  until 
the  channel  is  properly  opened.  Vessels  drawing  9  feet  can  now  enter 
the  harbor  at  ordinary  low  water,  and  go  up  to  the  store-houses  near  the 
bridge.  To  complete  the  project  the  piers  should  each  be  prolonged  120 
feet,  the  channel  opened  between  them  by  removing  rocks,  &c.,  and  the 
creek  between  the  bridge  and  piers  dredged  out  to  form  a  harbor. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  channel  50  feet 
wide  between  the  piers  by  removing  2,578  cubic  yards  of  rock. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  was  $118,000. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $105,000  had 
been  appropriated,  of  which  $94,988.68  has  been  expended.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  will  still  be  required  to  complete  the  work.  The  ex- 
cess arises  from  the  fact  that  since  the  original  estimate  was  made  the 
bottom 'of  the  channel  between  the  piers  lia«  been  found  to  consist  of 
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red  sandstone  rock,  the  cost  of  the  excavation  of  which  exceeds  greatly 
that  of  ordinary  material. 

Olcott  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the  collection-district  of  Niagara.  The  nearest  fort  is 
Xia^iara.  There  is  a  beacon  showing  a  fixed  white  light  of  the  fourth  order,  on  the 
ont«r  end  of  the  west  pier. 

The  amount  of  revenne  collected  dnring  the  fiscal  year  wa«  $697. 

The  yalae  of  the  imports  was  $3,290.    There  were  no  exports. 

Twenty-five  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,462  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
daring  the  year. 

The  valae  of  the  lumber  and  produce  shipped  coastwise  from  the  port  during  the 
Tear  was  ft5,626.50. 

An  abstract  of  contracts  in  force,  and  a  financial  statement,  are 
transmitted. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1, 1873 $10,200  00 

Imount  in  handfi  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $724.99  per- 
centage dae  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 1,&31  76 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10,000  00 

Affloont  expended  daring  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1674 11, 720  44 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,011  32 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 187G 30, 000  00 

16  B 
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F2. 
OAK-ORCHARD  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  necessity  for  a  harbor  of  refuge  between  the  Niagara  and  Gen- 
esee Bivers  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1836,  and  as 
the  month  of  Oak-Orchard  Creek  possessed  advantages  both  in  its  posi- 
tion and  character,  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  its  improvement. 

Oak-Orchard  Creek  takes  its  rise  in  a  series  of  extensive  marshes, 
and  after  leaving  these  flows  through  a  section,  the  soil  of  which  is  loose 
and  sandy ;  it  has  fall  enough  and  a  good  water-power  a  few  miles  above 
its  monthy  bat  from  there  to  the  lake  the  descent  is  nearly  nothing,  and 
the  force  of  the  current  at  its  month  is  not  great  enough  even  during 
freshets  to  scour  the  channeL 

The  ori^Q^  survey  in  1836  showed  the  channel  of  the  creek  to  be 
120  feet  wide  for  two  miles  inland,  and  to  have  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20 
feet,  bnt  the  month  was  closed  by  a  bar  upon  which  there  was  only  from 
2  to  4  feet  water. 

It  was  proposed  to  contract  the  entrance  by  building  breakwaters 
from  each  shore  running  toward  each  other,  to  leave  an  opening  200 
feet  in  width,  and  to  define  the  channel  by  parallel  piers  running  out  to 
the  deep  waters  of  the  lake. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  spring  freshets  would  scour  out  this  chan- 
nel, bnt  this  was  not  realized. 

Operations  were  commenced  in  1836,  and  during  this  year  650  feet  of 
the  west  breakwater,  10  feet  wide,  was  constructed.  In  i837  $5,000  was 
appropriated,  and  the  west  channel-pier  and  east  breakwater  commenced. 
In  1838  $5,000  was  appropriated,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  east 
breakwater  was  completed,  and  both  channel-piers  were  extended  300 
feet  into  the  lake.  The  current  had  failed  to  open  the  channel,  and  its 
action  upon  it  was  not  anticipated  nntil  the  piers  w^ere  prolonged  to 
their  fnll  length,  1,160  feet.  It  was  feared  that  even  then  dredging 
would  be  necessary. 

No  further  appropriation  was  made  nntil  1844,  although  repeatedly 
nrged. 

In  1842  the  piers  were  reported  in  good  order,  and  it  was  considered 
that  if  an  appropriation  of  $12,500  was  made  the  harbor  could  be  inade 
available  for  vessels  drawing  7  feet  of  water. 

In  1844  it  was  decided  that  the  material  in  the  channel  was  too  heavy 
to  be  moved  by  the  current,  and  it  was  recommended  that  $20,000 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a  dredge  for  use  in  this 
and  other  lake  harbors.  The  $5,000  appropriated  this  year  was  ex- 
pended in  extending  the  west  pier  to  the  length  of  510  feet,  and  the 
east  pier  to  725.  The  spring  freshet  of  1845  scoured  the  channel  so  that 
vessels  drawing  5  feet  entered,  but  the  northeast  gales  soon  filled  it  to  4 
feet  again. 

All  river  and  harbor  improvements  were  suspended  in  1846,  and 
although  resumed  again  in  1848,  no  further  appropriation  was  made  for 
this  harbor  until  1^2,  when  $10,500  was  appropriated.  This  was  ex- 
pended in  1853  under  Major  Turnbull,  rebuilding  the  west  pier  and  add- 
ing 290  feet  to  its  length.  "So  further  appropriation  was  made  until 
1867. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dredge  previously  recommended  had  been  built, 
and  in  1857  a  small  portion  of  the  appropriation  of  1852  remaining  on 
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hand,  the  dredge  was  sent  to  Oak  Orchard  to  work  in  the  channel 
AVhen  the  funds  were  exhausted  the  inhabitants  raised  $1,000  to  pay 
expenses,  and  work  continued  until  September  of  that  year.  Eleven 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed  and  a  channel  8  feet 
deep  completed.  Vessels  at  once  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  a  bea- 
con became  necessary.  The  piers,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  dilapi- 
dated and  required  rebuilding.  It  was  also  recommended  that  they  be 
prolonged  to  the  15-feet  curve  in  the  lake.  The  amount  estimated  to 
complete  the  work,  was  $61,498. 

In  March,  1867,  an  appropriation  of  $87,000  was  made,  and  the  work 
placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bhint ;  a  survey  was  made  and 
plan  submitted.  It  was  proposed  to  rebuild  the  piers,  then  nearly  de- 
stroyed, extend  them  out  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  to  dredge  a  channel 
between  them.  Contracts  were  made  and  some  materials  delivered,  but 
the  contractor  for  the  labor  having  failed  to  commence  the  work,  his 
contract  was  canceled.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  having  been  relieved 
in  January,  1869,  the  work  passed  through  the  hands  of  Major  McAllis- 
ter and  Captain  Harwood  to  Major  Bowen,  who  assumed  charge  in  May, 
1869. 

New  contracts  were  at  once  made  and  work  commenced  on  the  piers 
and  dredging  the  channel,  three  dredges  being  engaged  on  the  latter 
work. 

In  1870  the  west  pier  had  been  extended  to  955  feet  in  length  and  the 
east  pier  to  763  feet,  and  a  large  amount  of  dredging  had  been  done. 
Eight  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  continue  the  work.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  harbor  and  approaches  showed  that  vessels  drawing  7  feet 
could  enter  at  low  water.  A  beacon  was  placed  near  the  outer  end  of 
the  west  pier  during  the  season  of  1870. 

In  January,  1871,  Major  John  M.  Wilson  assumed  charge  of  the  work, 
and  in  March  of  that  year  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made. 

Contracts  were  at  once  made  for  completing  the  piers  and  dredging: 
the  channel.  During  this  year  152  feet  of  pier  complete  was  added  to 
the  east  pier,  and  180  feet  to  the  west  pier;  the  incomplete  super- 
structure upon  cribs  previously  sunk  on  the  lines  of  both  piers  was  also 
finished. 

At  the  close  of  1871  the  west  pier  was  1,135  feet  long  and  the  east 
pier  915  feet,  and  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  prolong  them  further. 
The  dredge  removed  from  the  channel,  during  the  year,  7,656  cubic 
yards  of  sand,  mud,  gravel,  cobblestone,  hard  clay,  &c.,  but  could  not 
obtain,  over  a  portion  of  it,  a  greater  depth  than  7J  feet,  having  en- 
countered a  ledge  of  red  sandstone  similar  to  that  found  at  Olcott 
Harbor. 

A  survey  was  made  on  the  ice  in  the  winter  of  1871-'72,  and  the  ledge 
was  found  to  extend  across  the  channel.  It  was  estimated  that  to  ob- 
tain a  channel  150  feet  wide  across  it  would  require  the  removal  of  7,850 
cubic  yards  of  rock. 

In  1872  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  was  made,  and  a  contract  entered 
into  for  dredging  the  materials  in  the  channel  above  the  rock.  Oper- 
ations were  commenced  in  June,  the  work  being  exceedingly  difficult, 
but  by  the  close  of  the  season  8,019  cubic  yards  of  material  had  been 
removed,  and  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  low  water  obtained,  except  over  the 
rock,  where  only  7^  feet  could  be  obtained.  Work  was  also  carried  on 
by  hired  labor,  repairing  piers  and  renewing  superstructure,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  the  superstructure  had 
been  partially  renewed  upon  200  feet  of  the  west  pier  and  the  outer  ends 
properly  leveled. 
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OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

In  March,  1873,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  this 
harbor,  and  in  the  same  month  proposals  were  invited  for  opening  a 
channel  between  the  piers.  The  lowest  bid  being  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation,  it  was  rejected,  and,  by  authority  of  the 
War  Department,  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  hired  labor. 

The  method  used  at  Ashtabula  Harbor,  by  drilling  from  a  raft  and 
blasting,  was  adopted,  the  rock  to  be  afterward  removed  by  dredging. 
Mr.  James  S.  Lawrence,  a  civil  engineer  of  ability  and  experience, 
was  placed  in  direct  charge  of  the  work,  and  the  result  was  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory.  Operations  were  commenced  the  latter  part  of  July, 
dnlliDg  and  blasting  in  the  channel. 

The  raft  from  which  the  drilling  was  done  was  constructed  from  old 
timber  and  iron  remaining  on  hand  after  completing  the  piers.  Opera- 
tions were  much  impeded  by  the  heavy  swells  from  the  lake  and  by 
vessels  passing  in  and  out  the  harbor,  the  swells  causing  a  rise  and  fall 
as  well  as  a  lateral  and  longitudinal  motion  of  the  float,  sometimes 
jambing  the  drills  and  at  others  causing  the  loss  of  holes  partly  drilled, 
and  frequently  causing  the  suspension  of  work.  The  passage  of  vessels 
also  made  it  necessary  to  cast  off  the  guys  connecting  the  raft  with  the 
piers,  which  caused  loss  of  holes  and  time  in  moving  float.  To  prevent 
these  troubles  spuds  were  fitted  to  the  raft,  by  means  of  which  it  could 
be  raised  above  water  sufficiently  to  throw  its  whole  weight  on  the 
spnds,  and  the  annoyances  referred  to  were  thus  obviated. 

The  drilling-apparatus  consisted  of  a  2^-inch  drill,  4  feet  long,  connected 
by  a  coupling-screw  to  a  rod  14  feet  long,  both  of  IJ-inch  iron,  and  weigh- 
ing 80  pounds ;  a  3-inch  iron  pipe  12  feet  long,  an  iron  wrench  to  con- 
nect and  disconnect  the  drill  and  rod ;  a  sand  pump  of  2-inch  iron  pipe, 
8  feet  long;  a  spring-pole  20  feet  long,  and  rope  to  suspend  the  drill 
fit)m  the  pole;  we  used  6  tubes  and  12  drills.  Ordinary  blasting- 
powder,  at  16  cents  per  pound,  was  used,  and  put  into  tine  anisters  14  to 
20  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  neck  of  the  canister  was 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  closed  by  a  perforated  cork, 
throngh  which  the  wires  of  the  exploders  pass.  Two  kinds  of  exploders 
were  used ;  one  from  G.  M.  Mowbray,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  the  other 
from  Laflin  &  Rand's  Powder  Company,  of  New  York. 

The  electric  battery  used  was  one  of  Smith's  12-inch  patent  batteries, 
made  by  Lincoln  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  * 

The  following  is  the  method  used  in  blasting : 

The  float  is  placed  in  position  over  the  rock,  the  guys  canied  to  the 
piers,  the  spuds  put  down,  and  raft  raised  so  as  to  be  as  steady  as  pos- 
sible. The  location  having  been  accurately  noted,  the  men  place  a 
tube  in  position  in.  one  of  the  holes  in  the  float  and  drive  it  down  to  the 
lock,  and,  if  necessary,  clear  it  out  with  a  sand  pump.  The  tube  is  kept 
in  position  by  confining  it  to  one  comer  of  the  hole  by  nailing  a  strip 
across  and  against  the  pipe;  the  drill  is  put  in  and  the  upper  end 
inade  fast  to  the  spring-pole ;  two  men  operate  each  drill ;  the  holes  are 
drilled  at  least  one  foot  below  the  required  depth,  and  after  completion 
are  cleaned  out,  the  cartridge  inserted  and  tamped,  the  tube  withdrawn, 
and  the  charge  fired  by  electricity.  In  order  to  thoroughly  break  up 
the  rock  the  holes  were  drilled  five  feet  apart. 

In  September,  a  dredge  was  brought  from  Big  Sodus,  and  on  the  25th 
commenced  operation  upon  the  rock  already  blasted,  and  continued  un- 
til yovember  8,  when  work  ceased  on  account  of  the  weather.  Much 
time  was  lost  on  account  of  violent  gales. 
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In  dredgiug  the  blasted  rock,  it  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  was  removed  with  facility,  but  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
dredge  the  rock  without  blasting,  it  was  a  failure.  When  the  rock  is  cov- 
ered with  only  a  foot  of  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  it  is  not  economical  to  dredge 
the  superincumbent  material  before  blasting,  the  cutting  being  so  light. 

Operations  were  resumed,  drilling  and  blasting  early  in  April,  and 
dredging  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The  dredging  was  suspended 
May  20  for  want  of  funds,  but  drilling  and  blasting  were  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

WORK  DONE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

The  following  has  been  accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year :  1,132 
holes,  amounting  to  4,356  linear  feet,  drilled;  3,503  cubic  yards  of  red 
shale  and  rock,  and  l,958y2^^  cubic  yards  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  re- 
moved by  dredging;  one  ratt  complete  constructed. 

The  violent  gales  during  the  winter  of  1873-74  caused  the  west  pier 
to  settle  considerably  near  the  outer  end,  but  no  material  damage  was 
done. 

At  present  the  west  pier  is  1,135  feet  long  and  the  east  pier  915  feet 
long.  With  the  exception  of  the  settlement  above  referred  to,  both  are 
in  good  condition.  The  channel  between  the  piers,  for  a  width  of  from 
40  to  80  feet,  presents  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  ordinary  low  wat^er.  During 
the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  by 
removing  rock,  &c.,  and  to  level  up  and  repair  the  piers  where  they  have 
settled. 

The  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  presented  in  1869  by 
my  predecessor,  the  late  Major  Bowen,  was  $137,000. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $127,500  had 
been  appropriated,  of  which  amount  $117,432.33  had  been  expended. 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  complete  the  project 
The  excess  arises  from  the  fact  that  since  the  estimate  of  1869  was 
made  a  broad  ledge  of  red  sandstone  rock  has  been  found  to  exist, 
stretching  across  the  channel  between  the  piers,  the  excavation  of  which 
is  much  more  expensive  than  that  of  ordinary  material.  The  timber  of 
the  piers  has  also  become  decayed,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  required 
renewing,  which  was  not  anticipated  when  the  estimate  of  1869  was 
made. 

Oak  Orchard  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the  collection-district  of  Genesee. 

The  nearest  fort  is  Niagara,  forty-five  miles  distant. 

A  fixed  white  light  of  the  fourth  order  has  been  placed  on  the  oater  end  of  the  west 
pier. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  daring  the  fiscal  year  was  $2;077.34. 

The  value  of  the  imports  was  $14430. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  was  43;  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  ot 
1,647  tons. 

A  financial  statement  is  transmitted  herewith. 
Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $10,673  73 

Amount  in  hands  of  o£Bcerand  subject  to  his  check 16  97 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 10, 6!23  06 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,067  64 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 15, 000  00 
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F3. 

CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Twentieth  Congress,  in  1828,  an  appropria- 
tion of  1300  was  made — 

For  making  a  survey  of  Genesee  River  and  Harbor,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
ftD  estimate  of  the  cost  of  imprpving  the  same. 

In  Jane  of  that  year  Capt.  T,  W.  Maurice,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
was  charged  with  this  duty,  and  in  the  following  January  reported  the 
result  of  his  survey. 

The  source  of  this  river  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
whence  it  flows  in  a  northerly  course  across  New  York  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  Lake  Ontario.  It  has  six  falls,  amounting  to  384  feet, 
besides  numerous  rapids,  hut  is  navigable  for  sloops  from  the  lake 
nearly  to  the  flrst  fall,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Bochester,  then,  as  now, 
the  principal  town  upon  it,  was  a  growing  village  of  11,000  inhabitants, 
and  gave  indications  of  its  future  importance.  From  the  lake  to  the 
falls  was  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  showing  a  depth  of  from  18  to 
27  feet,  but  unavailable,  from  the  fact  that  a  sand-bar  stretched  nearly 
half  a  mile  into  the  lake;  through  this  was  an  intricate  channel  admit- 
ting, in  calm  weather,  vessels  drawing  8  feet,  but  so  tortuous  as  to  be 
nnavailable  in  a  storm.  Captain  Maurice  proposed  to  construct  parallel 
piers,  360  feet  apart,  which  should  so  confine  and  direct  the  action  of  the 
spring  freshets  as  to  scour  a  channel  through  the  bar.  This  plan  was 
carried  out  with  excellent  success. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations.  Congress,  in  1829,  made 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and  the  work  was  at  once  commenced. 

Annual  appropriations  were  made  in  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  $61,000  5  and  in  1833  the  west  pier  had  been  carried 
out  2,305  feet  and  the  east  pier  2,407  feet.  The  effect  thus  far  had  been 
to  produce  a  channel  11  feet  deep — it  having  changed  from  4  to  16  feet 
in  some  places.  It  was  then  recommended  that  a  still  further  im- 
provement be  made,  by  prolonging  the  piers  900  feet,  and  so  securing  a 
uniform  depth  of  15  feet.    It  was  also  proposed  to  construct  a  beacon. 

To  carry  out  this  project,  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  in 
1834,  and  the  piers  were  extended  to  a  length  of  2,876  feet  on  each  side, 
including  a  crib  40  feet  square  at  the  end  of  the  west  pier,  and  one  30 
feet  square  at  the  end  of  the  east  pier. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  extension  of  the  piers  had  improved  the 
ehannel,  so  that  it  presented  a  minimum  depth  of  15  feet. 

In  1835  an  appropriation  of  $2,390  was  made,  and  a  masonry  super- 
structure, built  on  the  40-fbot  crib,  which  was  located  2,700  feet  from  the 
shore ;  upon  this  a  masonry  beacon,  25  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  diameter, 
was  constructed,  and  was  constantly  used  until  its  destruction  in  1843. 

The  substitution  of  a  masonry  superstructure  for  the  wooden  one  was 
recommended  in  1836  and  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made,  but,  on 
iMMioant  of  high  water,  the  building  of  the  masonry  was  deferred.  In 
1837,  $10,000  was  appropriated,  and  in  1838  $25,000. 

The  water  still  being  high,  nothing  was  attempted  other  than  to  level 
the  pier,  which  had  settled,  and  to  receive  and  cut  the  limestone  for  the 
proposed  superstructure ;  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  asked  for  to 
complete  the  project. 

^0  father  appropriations  were  made  until  1843,  although  repeatedly 
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urged,  the  piers  in  the  mean  time  showing  such  evidences  of  decay  that 
the  proposed  superstructure  was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1842  Captain  Ganfield  reported  that  through. the  decay  of  the 
timber,  60  feet  of  the  ends  of  both  piers  had  been  carried  away,  and 
that  the  beacon  was  left  isolated  and  greatly  exposed ;  two  breaches 
had  occarredin  the  east  pier,  and  it  was  probable  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  remainder  might  be  destroyed  at  any  time. 

In  1843  $10,000  was  appropriated,  and  at  once  applied  to  repairing 
the  piers.  The  prediction  of  probable  damage  proved  correct,  for  the 
east  pier  was  all  destroyed  several  feet  under  wat«r,  in  many  places  be- 
ing quite  gone,  while  the  west  pier  was  but  little  better.  The  beacon 
was  either  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged,  for  $6,000  was  asked  to  con- 
struct a  suitable  one.  It  was  proposed  to  expend  the  stone  on  hand  in 
building  two  pier-heads  if  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  could  be  obtained. 
In  spite  of  the  condition  of  the  piers,  a  good  channel  was  still  main- 
tained. 

Although  the  piers  were  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  no  further  appro- 
priation was  made  until  1853,  when  $20,000  was  appropriated,  and  ap- 
plied to  rebuilding  the  west  pier;  the  restoration  of  the  east  pier  was 
much  needed,  and  an  appropriation  was  repeatedly  urged. 

In  1857  Colonel  Graham  reported  the  work  in  very  bad  condition, 
and  an  appropriation  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  harbor.  Although 
repeated  each  year,  nothing  was  done  until  1864,  when  an  allotment  of 
$25,000  was  made  from  the  general  appropriation  for  "  repair  and  pres- 
ervation of  lake  harbors.'' 

Major  Tardy,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  was  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  the  work,  and  at  once  commenced  operations  on  the  repair  of  the  west 
pier,  and  continued  under  this  appropriation  during  the  year  1865. 

In  1866  an  appropriation  of  $75,607.30  was  made,  and  in  1867  the  west 
pier  was  completed,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  harbor.  The  project  of  a  masonry 
superstructure  was  abandoned,  as  being  too  expensive,  and  that  of 
wooden  cribs,  filled  with  stone  and  surmounted  by  a  superstructure  of 
the  same  character,  adopted. 

Operations  were  continued  in  1868  and  1869,  rebuilding  the  east  pier, 
until  all  of  the  available  funds  were  exhausted. 

At  the  close  of  1868  Lieutenant- Colonel  Blunt  was  relieved,  and  in 
May,  1869,  Major  Bowen,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  assumed  charge. 
The  east  pier  was  nearly  finished,  and  in  1870  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000  was  made,  which  was  applied  to  completing  it  and  to  raising  the 
outer  end  of  the  west  pier. 

In  January,  1871,  Maj.  John  M.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  assumed 
charge  of  the  work,  aud  in  March  of  that  year  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  made,  which  was  apijlied  to  renewing  the  superstructure 
of  the  west  pier,  where  it  was  necessary. 

At  present  the  piers  may  be  said  to  be  in  fair  condition,  but  requiring 
repairs  to  the  superstructure  at  various  points.  The  sloping  cribs  placed 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  west  pier,  for  its  protection,  have  been  badly 
damaged  during  the  past  winter.  The  channel  is  in  good  condition, 
showing  a  depth  of  from  12  to  16  feet  at  low  water. 

The  operations  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  consisted  only  of  such 
minor  repairs  as  were  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  the  damage  having 
resulted  from  severe  gales.  A  re-survey  of  the  harbor  was  made  in  May, 
1874,  and  the  chart  is  transmitted  herewith. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  any  work,  there 
being  no  funds  available. 
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The  origiDal  estimate  for  patting  this  harbor  in  complete  order,  made 
in  1366,  was  $85,607.30.  Since  that  period  $97,607.30  has  been  appro- 
priated and  expended;  $5,000  will  be  required  to  complete  repairs, 
replace  decayed  timber,  plank,  &c.  The  excess  over  the  original  esti- 
mate arises  from  damage  by  violent  gales,  decay  of  timber,  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  outer  portions  of  the  piers  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Charlotte  is  a  port  of  entry  for  Rochester,  and  is  six  miles  north  of  the  city. 

Then  is  a  fixeid  white  light  of  the  fourth  order  on  shore,  and  a  beacon,  with  a  fixed 
white  light  of  the  sixth  oraer,  on  the  west  pier. 

The  revenne  collected  daring  the  fiscal  year  was  $43,405.85 ;  the  value  of  importH 
was  t^i,49i ;  the  value  of  exports  was  $367,565 ;  the  number  of  vessels  entering  was 
S79,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  101,753  tons ;  the  number  of  vessels  clearing  was 
889,  with  an  ag^gregate  tonnage  of  106,464  tons. 

There  has  been  received  at  this  port,  coastwise,  during  the  year,  17,726  tons  of  iron- 
ore  ud  5,092  tons  of  limestone,  and  there  has  been  shipped,  coastwise,  9,815  tons  of 
eoaL 

A  financial  statement  is  transmitted  herewith. 

Financial  statement 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  from  appro- 
priation for  examinations,  surveys,  &c.,  act  of  1870 $634  32 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 5, 000  00 


F4. 

PULTNEYVILLE  HARBOR,  KEW  YORK. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

lu  1828  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $400 — 

For  making  a  survey  and  examination  of  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
betwettn  Genesee  and  Oswego  rivers,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  most 
accessible  and  commodious  harbors  on  the  frontier  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  same. 

Capt.  Theo.  W.  Maurice,  Corps'  of  Engineers,  was  ordered  upon 
this  duty,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  survey  was  commenced. 
In  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  coast  Pultneyville  Bay  was  decided 
to  be  of  secondary  importance,  and  its  survey  was  deferred  until  the 
others  were  completed.  It  was  made  late  in  the  fall,  and  a  map  and 
report  presented  in  January,  1829.  The  bay  was  described  as  being  an 
indentation  of  the  shore  of  the  lake,  nineteen  miles  east  of  Genesee 
and  ten  miles  west  of  Big  Sodns.  This  was  protected  from  the  south- 
west by  a  projecting  point,  but  was  exposed  to  winds  from  the  west 
around  to  the  north  and  east.  It  could  not  therefore  be  considered  a 
safe  roadstead,  though  its  anchorage  was  good. 

The  village  of  Pultneyville  was  situated  directly  upon  the  bay,  and 
the  citizens  had  already  expended  large  sums  for  the  improvement  of 
their  harbor.  Salmon  Creek  empties  into  the  lake  at  this  locality,  but 
had  not  sufficient  volume  to  be  efficient  in  scouring  a  channel,  and  the 
plan  was  therefore  made  independent  of  it.  This  plan  consisted  of  a 
system  of  piers  inclosing  a  portion  of  the  lake  in  front  of  the  village 
and  leaving  an  entrance  150  feet  wide.    The  estimated  cost  was  $30,896. 
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No  appropriation  was  made,  however,  and  nothing  farther  done  until 
1846,  when  a  resurvey,  with  a  like  result,  was  made  under  Major  Tum- 
bull.  Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  had  expended  about  $30,000  upon  the 
harbor,  and  had  built  several  short  cribs  and  along  wharf  jutting  boldly 
out  into  the  lake,  but  giving  no  shelter  when  the  wind  was  on  shore. 

In  1867  another  survey  was  made  under  direction  of  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Blunt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  by  whom  a  plan  was  submitted.  The 
great  improvements  made  in  dredging-machines  caused  Colonel  Blunt 
to  submit  a  new  project ;  and  instead  of  building  an  outer  harbor  it  was 
proposed  to  obtain  shelter  by  dredging  the  creek,  and  to  gain  access  to 
this  by  building  two  parallel  piers  from  the  shore  to  the  deep  waters  ot 
the  lake.    The  estimated  cost  was  $87,000. 

In  1870  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  this  work,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  charge  of  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Major 
Bowen.  The  plan  proposed  by  him,  and  which  wa«  approved,  and  is 
now  being  carried  out,  differed  somewhat  from  the  preceding  ones,  and 
consisted  of  a  pier  running  east  from  the  west  shore  180  feet ;  thence 
north  into  the  lake  290  feet,  with  an  east  pier  parallel  and  200  feet  from 
the  long  arm  of  the  west  pier.  It  was  proposed  to  dredge  the  harbor 
so  formed,  and  also  the  channel  of  the  creek. 

In  January,  1871,  Maj.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  assumed 
charge  of  the  work.  In  March  an  additional  appropriation  of  $5,000 
was  made,  and,  during  the  season  of  1871, 180  feet  of  the  west  pier  was 
constructed.  In  1872  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873, 180  feet  of  the  ea^t 
pier  had  been  completed. 

OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

Congress  having  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  this  harbor  in 
March,  1873,  proposals  were  invited  for  continuing  the  construction  of 
the  east  pier,  and  the  work  of  building  210  linear  feet  was  awarded  in. 
April  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Harrington.  Operations  were  commenced  in  July, 
and  by  the  close  of  November  the  east  pier  had  been  lengthened  212 
feet,  122  feet  having  been  added  to  the  lake  end  in  a  depth  of  10  feet 
water,  and  90  feet  to  the  shore  end  in  a  depth  of  6  feet.  The  work  was 
done  promptly  and  well. 

In  the  construction  of  this  work  the  following  materials  were  used : 

88,217  feet,  board-measure,  hemlock  timbel*. 
49,540  feet,  board-measare,  pine  timber. 
8,210  feet,  board- measure,  hemlock  plank. 
10,416  feet,  board-measure,  pine  plank. 
432  feet,  board-measure,  oak  posts. 
3,374  pounds  screw  and  washer  bolts. 
12,670  pounds  drift-bolts. 
750  pounds  spike. 
260i^<V  cords  of  stone. 

In  October,  1873,  a  re-survey  of  the  harbor  was  made,  and  a  chart 
showing  its  present  condition  is  transmitted  herewith. 

At  present  the  west  pier  is  180  feet  long,  and  the  east  pier  392  feet 
long ;  the  west  pier  has  yet  to  be  prolonged  290  feet  into  the  lake,  and 
the  east  pier  connected  with  the  shore  a  distance  of  180  feet :  no  dredg- 
ing has  been  done  as  yet,  except  for  foundations  for  cribs.  During  the 
present  season  it  is  proposed  to  construct  110  feet  of  the  west  pier,  and 
to  open  a  channel  between  the  piers,  and  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  under  the  present  project  wa«  $59,000. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  $40,000  had 
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been  appropriated,  of  which  amount  $30,000  had  been  expended.   Nine, 
teen  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

PnhneyTiUe  is  a  port'of  entry  in  the  ooUeotion-district  of  Genesee. 

The  nearest  fort  ia  Ontario,  forty-five  miles  to  the  eastward;  and  the  nearest  light 
■  at  Big  Sodas,  twelve  miles  distant. 

The  reTODue  collected  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $859.18  in  gold. 

Twenty-riz  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  886  tons,  entered,  and  twenty-three 
Teoels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  856  tons,  cleared. 

An  abstract  of  contracts  in  force  and  a  financial  statement  are  trans- 
nitted  herewith. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  TreasDry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $10,800  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 1,788  28 

Affioont  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jane  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amoant  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 . . . .' 12, 588  28 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 10,000  00 

Amount  rec^aired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876 19, 000  00 
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F5- 
GREAT  SODUS  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 

raSTORY  OP  THE  WORK. 

In  Jane,  1828,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  Capt.  Theo. 
W,  Maurice,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  was  ordered  by  the  Engineer 
Department  to  make  an  examination  and  survey  of  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  Genesee  and  Oswego  Eivers,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  most  accessible  and  commodious  harbors  on 
the  frontier. 

A  preliminary  reconnoissance  in  October  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Great  Sodus  Bay  as  the  one  point  of  primary  importance  in  a  commer- 
cial and  military  point  of  view  within  these  limits. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  was  at  this  time  closed  to  vessels  drawing 
more  than  8  feet  by  a  bar  that  stretched  entirely  across  a  distance  of 
1,150  yards. 

Captain  Maurice  presented  a  plan  of  improvement,  consisting  of  two 
breakwaters,  one  abont  2,200  feet  long,  ranning  nearly  east  from  the 
west  shore,  and  the  other  about  1.400  feet  long,  running  nearly  west 
from  the  east  shore,  the  outer  enas  to  be  500  feet  apart ;  from  these 
outer  ends  two  parallel  piers  to  define  the  entrance  were  to  run  out  into 
the  lake  in  a  direction  nearly  north. 

It  was  expected  that  the  reflux  action  of  the  water  driven  in  by  north- 
erly gales  would  clear  the  channel  and  keep  it  open,  but  this  expecta- 
tion was  not  realized,  and  the  use  of  dredges  was  found  necessary. 

In  1829  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $12,500,  and  work  was  at 
once  commenced. 

Additional  appropriations  were  made  in  1830, 1831, 1832,  and  1833, 
amounting  in  aU  to  $64,730,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  was  such  that 
in  1833  the  breakwaters  along  the  crown  of  the  bar  on  each  side  were 
completed,  as  well  as  640  feet  of  the  west  and  80  feet  of  the  east  chan- 
nel pier ;  a  jetty  150  feet^  long  from  the  angle  of  the  east  pier  south- 
easterly was  also  built. 

The  effect  of  the  work  had  been  to  increase  the  depth  on  the  bar  from 
less  than  8  to  9  feet,  but  the  remainder  of  the  obstructions  being  a  con- 
cretion of  sand  and  iron  of  considerable  hardness,  it  was  found  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  it  by  dredges,  the  cost  of  which  opera- 
tion, including  the  purchase  of  machinery,  was  estimated  at  $^^,000, 
for  which  it  was  thought  that  a  channel  1,500  feet  long,  150  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  deep  could  be  obtained. 

In  1834  an  additional  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made,  and  the  piers 
were  reported  to  be  nearly  completed,  including  300  feet  of  crib- work 
protection  at  the  Charles  Point  Isthmus,  the  abrasion  of  which,  during 
the  then  existing  high  water,  threatened  to  open  a  passage  east  of  the 
point 

In  1835  an  appropriation  of  $11,790  was  made,  and,  the  piers  being 
completed,  dredging  was  commenced  on  the  proposed  channel.  A 
masonry  beacon  was  also  commenced  at  the  extremity  of  the  west  pier. 
This  beacon  was  completed  in  1836  and  continued  in  use  until  1857, 
when  it  was  destroyed,  the  pier-head  being  decayed. 

In  1836  an  appropriation  of  $12,600  was  made,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  season  half  the  channel  was  reported  to  have  a  depth  of  14  feet  at 
low  water.  This  evidently  meant  half  the  proposed  width  of  the  chan- 
nel, for  in  October,  1838,  Captain  Smith  reported  that  at  the  close  of 
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1837  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake  and  bay  were  connected  by  a  channel 
100  feet  wide,  and  urged  further  appropriations  in  order  that  it  might  be 
enlarged  to  a  useful  width.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
in  1837  and  devoted  to  dredging,  and  $10,000  appropriated  in  1838  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Portions  of  the  piers  above  water  had  become  much  decayed,  and  the 
construction  of  a  masonry  superstructure  was  urged,  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  45  feet  to  the  width  of 
the  channel,  was  $50,000. 

Although  the  necessities  of  the  harbor  were  repeatedly  urged,  no  far- 
ther appropriations  were  made  until  1844,  when  $5,000  was  appro- 
priated and  applied  in  1845  to  the  repairs  of  the  west-channel  pier, 
which  was  in  the  worst  condition.  A  survey  made  at  this  time  showed 
a  depth  of  only  9  feet  in  the  channel,  and  dredging  was  again  recom- 
mended. Nothing  was  done,  however,  and  in  1848  a  survey  showed  a 
depth  of  only  8  feet,  the  same  that  existed  before  operations  were  com- 
menced. 

In  1852  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made,  and  applied  by  Major 
Tumbull  to  the  partial  repair  of  the  channel  piers.  Nothing  further 
was  done  until  1866,  the  charge  of  the  work  in  the  mean  time  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Col.  J.  D.  Graham  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blunt. 

An  appropriation  of  $53,151.80  was  made  in  1866,  and  during  the 
years  1867, 1868,  and  1869  operations  were  carried  on  under  it,  restoring 
the  channel  piers  and  dredging  between  them. 

In  May,  1869,  Major  Bowen  assumed  charge  of  the  work,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  season  the  west-channel  pier  and  part  of  the  east  ware 
reported  repaired,  and  a  channel  200  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep  com- 
pleted. 

In  1871  the  work  was  transferred  to  Maj.  J.  M.  Wilson,  but  no  appro- 
priation granted  until  1872,  when  $15,000  was  appropriated. 

A  resurvey  showed  that  the  channel  had  again  filled  up  in  places, 
showing  a  depth  of  only  7J  feet  water.  The  east  breakwater  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  more  than  half  of  it  having  been  destroyed. 
Operations  were  resumed  in  1872,  dredging  the  channel  between  the 
piers  and  repairing  the  east  breakwater,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1873,  433  feet  of  the  breakwater  had  been  rebuilt, 
and  a  channel  200  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep  nearly  completed. 

*  OPERATIONS  DUBINa  THE  FISCAX  YEAR. 

The  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  found  operations  in  progress,  dredging 
a  channel  200  feet  wide  under  contract  with  E.  H.  Fronch. 

This  contract  required  the  removal  of  29,596  cubic  yards,  measured  in 
position,  and  that  a  channel  1,700  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  10  feet 
deep  at  low  water,  should  be  dredged.  The  work  was  well  advanced  on 
July  1,  and  by  September  21, 1873,  was  completed,  and  a  clear  channel 
of  that  width  and  depth  existed  between  the  piers.  In  dredging  this 
29,596  cubic  yards,  measured  in  position,  the  contractor  removed  41,600 
cubic  yards  measured  in  scows,  a  gain  of  about  40  per  cent.  A  portioa 
of  this  gain  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  cuts  were  made  too  far  apart, 
thus  leaving  ridges,  from  which,  in  going  over  again,  more  material  was 
taken  out  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  of  the  east  breakwater,  which  re- 
mained to  be  decked  over  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  com- 
pleted by  August  10. 

Ko  appropriation  having  been  made  for  the  fiscal  year,  operatioDB 
were  suspended  for  want  of  funds  in  September,  1873^  , 
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At  present  the  channel  is  200  feet  wide,  and  presents  a  depth  of  10 
feet  at  low  water;  it  shoald  be  dredged  oat  entirely  between  the  piers, 
otherwise  there  will  be  continual  trouble,  arising  from  the  shifting  sand 
that  constantly  slides  into  the  portion  already  dredged.  The  west  pier 
is  in  good  condition ;  the  saperstructare  of  the  east  pier  for  a  distance 
of  425  feet  requires  to  be  renewed,  and  the  east  breakwater  requires 
reboilding  for  a  distance  of  500  feet. 

It  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  properly  complete  this  project,  that 
the  east  breakwater  should  be  connected  with  Charles  Poin^  but  the 
owner  of  the  land  there  objects  to  the  connection  being  made. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  remove  45,000  cubic  yards 
of  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  from  between  the  piers,  and  to  repair  about  350 
lioear  feet  of  the  east  breakwater. 

The  estimates  made  for  renewing  the  piers  and  dredging  the  channel, 
as  reported  in  1868  and  1869,  called  for  $118,000. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $93,181.80  had 
been  appropriate,  of  which  amount  $78,181.80  had  been  expended. 
Twenty  thousand  aoUars  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

A  large  amount  of  superstructure  now  requires  to  be  renewed,  which 

was  in  good  order  when  the  estimate  was  made. 

• 

Big  Sodas  is  a  port  of  eDtry  in  the  collection-district  of  Oswego.  There  is  a  fixed 
vhite  light,  Taried  by  flashes,  of  the  fourth  order,  at  this  place,  and  two  beacon-lights 
M  nmges  on  the  piers. 

Fort  Ontario  is  the  nearest  work  of  defense. 

The  amoant  of  revenne  collected  at  this  port  daring  the  fiscal  year  was  $355.30. 

Tlie  Tslne  of  the  imports  was  $3,256.    The  valae  of  the  exports  was  $40,144. 

Sixty-one  vessebi,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,721  tons,  entered,  and  sixty-three 
veaads,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,867  tons,  cleared  during  the  year. 

An  abstract  of  contracts  in  force  and  a  financial  statement  are  trans- 
mitted herewith. 

Financial  statement 

BiUnce  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $55  84 

AaioQnt  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $666.32,  per- 

ecDtage  dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4, 694  40 

AmooDt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 15,000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 4, 694  40 

Amoant  avaiUble  July  1,1874 15,055  84 

Amoont  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30,  1876 20, 000  00 

Ahttnd  of  contracts  far  improriHg  harbor  at  Big  Sodus,  N.  F.,  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year 
t»^g  June  30, 1874,  hg  Maj,  John  M,  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 


CflBtnctor'8  Mme  and  ro«- 
idence. 

Date  of  con- 
tract. 

Subject    of 
contract. 

111. 

|5g| 

Kcmarha. 

«-tt.rrtiicli,Pnlton,X.T. 

Ang.  88,1872 

Dredging... 

toss 

Contnot  clowd  Aagnrt  SB,  1873L 

F6. 


LITTLE  S0DU8  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  first  survey  of  this  harbor  under  the  General  Government  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1828,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  direct- 
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ing  an  examiuatiou  of  the  harbors  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
between  the  Genesee  and  Oswego  Kivers. 

The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Theo.  W.  Maurice, 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  submitted  a  report  in  January,  1829. 
Although  the  harbor  was  at  that  time  deemed  one  of  secondary  import- 
ance, its  improvement  was  recommended  and  a  plan  submitted. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  was  closed,  except  through  two  narrow  open- 
ings by  a  beach  of  gravel  standing  well  out  of  water. 

The  plan  proposed  was  to  close  one  of  these  openings  by  a  dike  130 
yards  long,  and  at  the  other  to  run  out  two  parallel  piers  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  north,  the  piers  to  b«  each  290  yards  long.  The  estimated 
cost  was  $32,327.59. 

It  was  presumed  that  the  reflux  action  of  the  water,  driven  in  during 
storms,  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  out  the  channel  and  keep  it  open. 

No  appropriation  was  made,  however,  nor  any  further  action  taken 
until  1845,  when  a  re-survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Major 
TurnbuU,  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers;  this  survey  showed 
the  condition  of  the  harbor  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1828. 

In  1852  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  this  harbor, 
but  in  the  mean  time,  since  1845,  the  gravelly  beach  which  had  crossed 
the  entrance,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  for  improvement,  had 
been  swept  away,  and  a  new  project  was  necessary. 

A  re-survey  was  made,  and  in  1853  it  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
original  piers  as  designed,  and  to  connect  their  inner  ends  with  the 
adjacent  shores  by  riprap. 

Work  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  240  feet  of  the  west  pier  was  built 
and  the  west  riprap  formed.  Shingle  accumulated  rapidly  around  the 
riprap,  and  by  the  close  of  the  season  a  beach  from  10  to  50  feet  wide  and 
600  feet  long  was  formed ;  a  channel  6  feet  deep  at  low  water  was  also 
dredged.  Twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars  was  asked 
for  the  next  season. 

In  1856  work  was  suspended  for  want  of  funds ;  the  result  thus  fiir 
had  been  very  gratifying,  the  channel  having  been  deepened  and  shingle 
having  accumulated  around  the  riprap. 

In  1857  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham  reported  that,  in  order  to  complete 
the  project  and  carry  out  the  piers  to  15  feet  water,  the  construction  of 
an  east  pier  832  feet  long,  and  an  addition  of  608  feet  to  the  west  pier 
was  necessary ;  the  estimated  cost  of  these,  together  with  the  required 
dredging,  was  $52,602. 

In  1858,  the  people  locally  interested  formed  a  company  known  as  the 
"  Ontario  Bay  Harbor  Improvement  Company.^  It  proposed  to  aid  the 
General  Government  in  improving  the  harbor,  and  had  on  hand  $6,000 
in  monqy  and  materials  with  which  to  build,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  engineer  officer  in  charge,  300  feet  of  pier.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
was  carried  out,  for  in  1866,  284  feet  of  pier  was  still  in  existence, 
although  a  portion  of  the  outer  ends  had  evidently  been  carried  away. 

Although  the  estimate  of  1857  was  presented  each  succeeding  year, 
no  further  action  was  taken  by  Congress  until  1866,  when  an  appropria- 
tion of  $33,840.41  was  made,  and  the  work  placed  in  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Blunt,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  survey  made  in  the  fall  of  this  year  showed  a  depth  of  5J  feet  at 
low  ^ater  in  the  channel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  proposed  to  extend  the  west  pier  out  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  at  low  water,  to  connect  it  with  the  west  shore  hy 
riprap  or  otherwise,  to  dredge  a  channel  four  hundred  feet  wide,  the  in- 
ner end  on  the  east  side  to  be  connected  with  the  east  shore  by  a  riprap  j 
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he  deemed  au  east  pier  unnecessary ;  $80,000  was  asked  to  complete 
the  project 

In  1867  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made,  and  operations  were 
commenced  eariy  that  season,  and  continaed  under  these  appropria- 
tions through  1867  and  1868. 

At  the  close  of  1868  the  west  pier,  800  feet  long,  was  completed,  and 
650  linear  feet  of  triangular  crib  work  had  been  constructed,  connecting 
the  inner  end  of  the  west  pier  with  the  west  shore.  A  channel  200  feet 
▼ide,  and  varying  from  8  to  15  feet  deep,  had  been  dredged  parallel  to  the 
pier.  A  short  east  pier  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  $25,000  was  asked 
for  the  next  season. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  was  relieved  in  January,  1869,  and  Major 
Bowen  assumed  charge  in  May  of  that  year. 

An  examination  at  that  period  showed  that,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  bottom  and  dredging  too  close  to  the  pier,  a  portion  of  the  crib- work 
had  settled  considerably  toward  the  channel ;  the  triangular  crib-work 
connecting  with  the  west  shore  had  been  breached  during  the  winter, 
and  its  replacement  by  a  stronger  work  was  necessary. 

The  cost  of  repairing  and  leveling  the  west  pier,  and  the  breakwater 
connecting  it  with  the  west  shore,  was  estimated  at  $25,000. 

By  June,  1870,  the  west  pier  had  been  extended  120  feet,  and  445  feet 
of  the  inner  portion  had  been  leveled  and  repaired ;  the  breakwater 
connecting  with  the  west  shore  had  been  temporarily  repaired,  but  a 
new  cue  was  necessary. 

In  July,  1870,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made,  and  operations 
were  continued  on  the  releveling  and  repairing  the  west  pier,  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  breakwater  was  commenced.  By  December  of 
that  year  256  feet  of  the  pier  had  been  repaired,  and  200  feet  of  the  new 
breakwater  had  been  sunk.  The  effect  of  the  old  breakwater,  built  in 
1868,  had  been  excellent  except  where  breached,  and  a  beach  had  formed 
100  feet  wide  in  some  places. 

Maj.  John  M.  Wilson  assumed  charge  of  the  work  in  January,  1871, 
and  in  3Iarch  of  that  year  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made. 

A  survey  of  the  harbor  in  August,  1870,  showed  a  channel  varying 
ftom  75  to  150  feet  in  width  and  from  8  to  15  feet  deep. 

paring  the  year  1871,  350  feet  of  the  west  pier  was  leveled  and  re- 
paired, a  crib  30  feet  square  for  a  beacon  was  sunk  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  pier,  the  new  breakwater  connecting  the  pier  with  the  west  shore 
was  completed  by  constructing  269  feet  of  crib- work  and  superstructure, 
and  the  channel  over  the  bar  was  widened  to  200  feet,  and  deepened  through- 
OQt  its  whole  extent  to  12  feet  at  low  water.  A  shoal  discovered  inside 
the  harbor,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  breach  through  the  old  break- 
water, was  also  removed. 

In  1872  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made,  and  the  construction 
of  the  east  pier  was  commenced  in  September  of  that  year;  a  beacon 
was  also  placed  at  the  outer  end  of  the  west  pier. 

A  survey  of  the  harbor  in  May  showed  but  little  variation  in  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  channel  from  that  at  the  close  of  1871. 

By  the  end  of  the  season  of  1872  the  cribs,  for  270  feet  of  the  east 
pier,  had  been  placed  in  position,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  210  feet  of  the  superstructure  upon  these  cribs 
had  been  completed. 

In  March,  1873,  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made,  and  it  was  de- 
termined with  this  to  extend  the  east  pier  120  feet  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  to  construct  a  portion  of  the  breakwater  connectiug  its  inner 
end  with  the  east  shore. 
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OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1873-'74. 

The  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  found  operations  in  progress,  under  con- 
tract with  H.  J.  Mowry,  completing  the  390  feet  of  the  east  pier  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  with  T.  B.  Hart,  continuing  the  con- 
struction of  the  east  pier  and  commencing  the  east  breakwater. 

Operations  were  continued  until  the  last  of  August,  when  they  were 
suspended  for  want  of  funds.  During  this  period  a  canal,  30  feet  wide 
and  245  feet  long,  was  dredged  for  the  fonndatioa  of  the  east  pier;  243 
feet  of  pier  complete  and  60  feet  of  superstructure  upon  cribs  previ- 
ously sunk  were  added  to  the  east  pier,  which  is  now  complete  with  tbe 
exception  of  100  cords  of  stone  yet  necessary  to  entirely  fill  it 

The  east  breakwater  was  commenced  in  July,  and  during  the  season 
240  feet  of  crib-work  was  sunk,  the  superstructure  entirely  completed  to 
its  full  height  on  110  linear  feet,  and  within  one  foot  of  the  full  height 
on  the  remainder.    The  west  pier  was  also  repaired  in  many  places. 

The  following  work  has  therefore  been  accomplished  during  the  year: 
243  feet  of  crib- work  complete,  sunk  in  10  feet  water. 
60  feet  of  superstructure  built  on  cribs  sunk  previously. 
110  feet  of  the  east  breakwater  entirely  completed. 
130  feet  of  the  east  breakwater  completed,  except  one  coarse  of  timber. 

The  decking  of  the  west  pier  repaired  in  many  places. 

In  the  performance  of  this  work  the  following  materials  have  been 
used: 

154,647^^  feet,  board-meafiure,  hemlock  timber. 
6,552    feet;  board-measare,  hemlock  pl&nk. 
144,211^  feet,  board-measure,  pine  timber. 
42,8B7    feet,  board-measnre,  pine  plank. 

77    linear  feet  of  oak  p08t<8. 
6,796   pounds  of  screw  and  washer  bolts. 
25,100    pounds  of  drift-bolts. 
2,601    pounds  of  spikes. 
523.84  cords  of  stone. 

The  present  condition  of  the  harbor  is  as  follows : 

Both  piers  have  been  carried  out  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  present ; 
the  east  pier  requires  about  100  cords  of  stone  to  complete  the  filling; 
the  west  pier  requires  new  decking  upon  about  600  feet  of  its  length. 
The  channel  between  the  piers  is  in  good  condition,  presenting  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  14  feet  at  low  water,  except  near  outer  end  of  the  west  pier, 
where  a  small  shoal  has  formed,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sea  around  it 

The  west  breakwater  is  in  good  condition,  as  is  also  the  east,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  built;  1,500  feet  of  the  latter  is  yet  to  be  constructed  in 
order  to  connect  it  with  the  east  shore. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  renew  the  decking  on  the 
west  pier,  to  complete  the  filling  of  the  east  pier,  and  to  add  aboat 
540  linear  feet  to  the  east  breakwater. 

If  it  is  found  to  be  necessary,  the  shoal  around  the  outer  end  of  the 
west  pier  will  be  removed  by  dredging,  but  if  possible  this  will  be  po8^ 
poned  until  next  season. 

Little  Sodus  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the  collection-district  of  Oswego ;  it  is  now  the 
terminus  of  the  Southern  Central  Railroad,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped 
from  this  place. 

Fort  Ontario,  fifteen  miles  distant,  is  the  nearest  work  of  defense. 

A  fixed  white  light  of  the  fourth  order  has  been  placed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  west 
pier. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  dnring  the  fiscal  year  was  $2,227.36. 

The  value  of  the  imports  was  $15,040.75;  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $470,840. 
Among  the  exports  were  70,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,430  tons  of  pig-iron. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year. 
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The  original  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the  present  project  was 
$176,000,  which  incladed  the  rebuilding  of,  and  prolonging,  the  west  pier, 
rebuilding  the  west  breakwater,  building  an  east  pier  and  an  east  break- 
water, and  dredging  the  channel. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $148,840.41 
had  been  appropriated,  of  which  amount  $133,840.41  had  been  expended. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  complete  the  pro- 
ject, which  now  includes  the  removal  of  a  sand-bar  recently  formed  oflf 
the  outer  end  of  the  west  pier. 

Abstract  of  contracts  in  force  and  financial  statement  are  transmitted 
herewith. 

Financial  statement 

BiOaiice  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $15,555  33 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check;  (including  |627.89  per- 

oenti^^dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4,917  15 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,1874 15,000  00 

Amoont  expended  daring  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 20, 4 17  15 

Amount  ayailable  July  1,  1874 15,055  33 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1876 27, 000  00 
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F  7. 

OSWEGO  HARBOR>  NEW  YORK. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  earliest  map  on  record  of  Oswego  (then  GhouagDen)  was  made  by 
Cbaussegras  De  Lery,  and  dated  July  17,  1727. 

The  harbor  was  tben  formed  by  a  low  spit,  which  extended  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  near  its  month  and  sheltered  a  portion  of  the 
cbanoel  within. 

The  next  map,  made  in  1756,  shows  a  similar  spit  extending  from  the 
east  bank,  narrowing  the  entrance  and  increasing  somewhat  the  shel- 
tered area. 

In  1827  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  described  as  being  an  open  road- 
stead, affording  no  shelter  from  winds  otf  the  lake.  The  two  low  sandy 
Jtrips  were  still  in  existence,  but  the  area  they  sheltered  was  small  and 
ahallow,  and  during  the  spring  and  fall  was  difficult  of  access,  on  account 
of  the  strong  current. 

The  growth  of  commerce  rendered  a  harbor  necessary,  and  Congress 
nade  an  appropriation  of  $33,384.64  for  that  purpose,  and  work  was  at 
ouce  commenced. 

The  plan  was  to  inclose- an  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  extend- 
ing jetties  about  230  feet  into  the  lake  from  each  shore,  and  joining  the 
outer  eods  of  these,  which  were  2,050  feet  apart,  by  a  breakwater,  leaving, 
lowever,  an  opening  of  250  feet  through  which  to  enter  the  channel. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  lake  harbors  commenced  by  the  Govern  m^t, 
only  four  others,  Erie,  Sackett's,  Buftalo,  and  Ashtabula  having  received 
appropriations  before  it. 

In  1828  an  appropriation  of  $9,583.39  was  made,  and  in  1829  the 
breakwater  was  completed. 

In  February,  1829,  Capt.  T.  W.  Maurice,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  mole  outside  the  west  pier,  the  cost  of 
^hieh,  together  with  a  pier-head,  was  estimated  at  §12,720. 

In  1830  an  appropriation  of  $7,472  was  made  and  the  formation  of  the 
Bole  commenced  j  counterforts  were  also  recommended  to  strengthen 
the  west  pier. 

In  1831  an  appropriation  of  $22,016.84  was  made,  and  in  1832  one  of 
$U»,0OO;  the  construction  of  the  mole  was  continued  and  counterforts 
bnilt  to  strengthen  the  pier. 

In  1834  an  appropriation  of  $8,400  was  made  and  Lieut.  K.  C.  Smead, 
of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  work. 

Lieutenant  Smead  reported  the  work  on  the  mole  as  commenced,  but 
nowhere  completed ;  a  sufficient  amount  of  stone  had  been  thrown  in 
to  form  the  desired  mound  if  the  fragments  had  been  large  enough  to 
keep  their  places,  but  the  greater  part  were  only  from  100  to  500  pounds^ 
^«ight,  and  were  moved  by  the  waves  as  readily  as  beach-gravel ;  quan- 
titi^  of  them,  with  sand  formed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  rest,  had  been 
thrown  over  the  piers  by  the  waves  and  formed  banks  inside.  During 
1833  a  part  of  the  mole  was  raised  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  pier,  (6 
feet  above  water,)  and  some  more  of  it  to  the  water-surface. 

Col.  Jos.  G.  Totten  inspected  the  work  at  this  time  and  recommended  that 
tte  mole  be  given  a  certain  regular  profile  and  then  paved  with  flat 
limestone ;  in  its  present  condition,  he  stated,  was  such  that  it  only  served 
to  pide  the  waves  against  the  face  of  the  pier.  Observations  both  here 
and  elsewhere  showed  that  when  the  depth  was  too  great  for  waves  to 
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break  npon  the  nataral  bottom,  a  vertical  wall  was  the  best  to  resist 
them,  but  it  was  too  late  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  west  pier,  and  the 
sloping  profile  mast  be  perfected. 

Forty-three  thousand  dollars  was  asked  for  thisand  for  a  pier-head, 
and  $5,500  for  a  stone  light-house  to  be  built  on  the  proposed  pier- 
head to  replace  the  old  one  on  the  bluff  near  the  fort. 

An  estimate  of  $56,802  was  also  presented  for  a  masonry  snperstrac- 
ture  for  the  pier,  which  would  be  needed  when  the  wooden  one  was  de- 
cayed. 

In  1834  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  for  the  pier  and  mole, 
and  $3,666  for  the  light-house. 

General  Gratiot,  in  his  annual  report,  stated  that  the  appropriation 
for  that  year  was  made  so  late  that  the  only  work  that  could  be  done 
was  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  winter  and  to  add  about  900  cords  of 
stone  to  the  mole.  Lieutenant  Smead  reported  that  the  portion  of  the 
mole  raised  6  feet  above  water  in  1833  was  entirely  washed  down,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1834,  2  to  4  feet  of  water  was  found  where  it  had  been; 
the  stone  placed  in  1834  weighed  from  two  to  four  tons,  but  were  too 
light. 

In  1835  an  appropriation  of  $6,485  was  made  for  the  light-house,  bnt 
nothing  for  the  pier.  The  foundation  for  the  light-house  was  built  and 
stone  prepared  for  the  tower ;  4,084  cords  of  stone  and  1,115  tons  of 
limestone  pavement  were  added.to  the  mole;  the  pavement  was  formed 
of  Chaumot  limestone,  2  feet  thick,  the  blocks  weighing  three  tons  each; 
it  extended  out  30  feet  from  the  pier,  the  foot  of  the  slope  being  formed 
of  blocks  10  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  weighirtg  five  tons. 

Hi  1836  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  mole,  and 
$1,200  for  the  ligh^house;  the  latter  was  completed  and  the  former  was 
progressing  well,  600  lineal  feet  being  finished. 

An  estimate  of  $111,942  was  presented  for  completing  the  mole  and 
for  a  masonry  superstructure. 

In  1837  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made,  the  construction  of 
the  mole  continued,  and  that  of  the  masonry  superstructure  com- 
menced. 

In  1838  an  appropriation  of  $46,067  was  made,  the  portion  of  the  ma- 
sonry superstructure  which  was  commenced  in  1837  was  completed, 
and  the  piers  and  mole  thoroughly  repaired :  the  removal  of  a  shoal  in 
the  channel  was  recommended.  Mr.  J.  W.  Judson  relieved  Lieutenant 
Smead  during  this  year.  He  recommended  that  the  further  construc- 
tion of  the  mole  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  stone  on  hand  applied 
to  building  the  superstructure.  This  was  approved,  and  work  the  suc- 
ceeding season  was  carried  on  accordingly.  A  point  was  established  7.79 
feet  below  the  edge  of  limestone  pavement,  61  feet  north  from  its  south 
end,  which  was  intended  to  be  at  the  lowest  water-level  of  the  lake.  All 
observations  of  water- level  have  since  been  referred  to  this  bench-mark  ; 
the  water  has  several  times  been  at  it,  but  never  below  it. 

No  further  appropriation  was  made  until  1844.  In  1839  a  survey  of 
Oswego  Harbor  and  its  vicinity  was  made  by  Captain  Canfield.  This 
survey  shows  a  depth  of  20  feet  at  low  water,  between  the  piers,  about 
the  same  as  at  present,  (1874,)  but  a  marked  difference  has  taken  place 
outside  the  west  pier,  the  present  depth  (1874)  being  only  12  feet,  where 
it  was  then  (1839)  24  feet.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  material  or  which 
the  mole  was  built,  but  mainly  to  the  sand  which  has  collected 
around  it. 

In  1841  and  1842  the  reports  show  that  the  piers  and  mole  had  been 
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badly  damaged  by  the  gales,  and  that  $163,000  was  required  to  complete 
the  work. 

In  1844  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made,  and  work  at  once 
commenced.  Both  pier-heads  were  rebuilt  from  the  water-line,  and  the 
face  of  the  piers  repaired.  Work  was  continued  through  1845,  and  155 
feet  added  to  the  masonry  superstructure  of 'the  west  pier. 

In  1846  all  work  upon  rivers  and  harbors  was  suspended,  the  policy 
of  Congress  being  opposed  to  internal  improvements  by  the  Genera  I 
Government.  Mr.  Judson,  in  his  report,  stated  that  in  November  and 
December  160  feet  of  the  east  pier  was  carried  away,  with  its  pier-head 
and  coanterfort. 

No  funds  were  on  hand,  but  a  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed  by  the 
citizens  for  the  agent  to  repair  the  remainder  and  secure  it. 

In  1847  a  gravel-bar,  which  had  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  *^  island '' 
across  the  channel,  was  removed  at  private  expense. 

No  further  appropriation  was  made  until  1852,  when  $40,000  was  ap- 
propriated. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wooden  superstructure  of  both  piers  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  the  west  pier  had  been  badly  breached. 

Operations  were  resumed  early  in  1853,  and  during  the  years  1853, 
1854,  and  1855  were  continued  upon  repairs  of  the  piers.  In  1853  a  board 
of  engineers,  consisting  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kearney  and  Majors 
Long,  Bache,  and  Turnbull,  submitted  a  plan  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  harbor. 

The  plan  was  to  construct  two  detached  breakwaters,  700  feet  in  ad  • 
vance  of  and  parallel  to  the  original  work,  and  400  feet  apart.  These 
vere  afterward  to  be  connected  with  the  shores,  or  joined  together  if 
experience  should  show  either  to  be  desirable.  The  plan  was  not  car- 
ried out. 

In  1855  the  breach  made  in  1852  had  been  fully  repaired,  but  420  feet 
of  the  west  pier  was  yet  to  be  rebuilt.  The  east  pier  was  kept  in  re- 
pair by  private  enterprise,  and  the  United  States  dredge,  under  direction 
of  the  engineer  in  charge,  was  engaged  deepening  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

In  1858  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  and  expended  upon 
repairs.  The  work  was  reported  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.  Graham  as  in  bad 
condition,  and  still  needing  extensive  repairs,  several  breaches  having 
been  made  during  the  winter  of  1857. 

In  1860  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  and  applied,  during  the 
years  1860, 1861, 1862,  and  1863,  to  much-needed  repairs ;  800  linear  feet 
of  pier  was  rebuilt,  and  a  crib- work  protection  thrown  around  the  angle 
of  the  stone  pier. 

In  1864  an  allotment  of  $25,000  was  made  to  Oswego  Harbor,  from 
the  general  appropriation  for  repair  of  lake  harbors,  and  Lieutenafit- 
Colonel  Blunt  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  work.  Operations  were 
carried  on  ui>on  repairs  during  1864  and  1865.  In  January,  1866,  the 
onter  end  of  the  light-house  pier  was  breached,  and  the  light-house  was 
reported  in  danger,  and  in  September  it  was  reported  that  the  outer 
crib  bad  been  carried  away  12  feet  below  water ;  the  jetty  at  the  angle 
of  the  stone  pier  was  also  carried  away,  but  was  replaced  by  another ; 
some  dredging  was  done  during  the  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $45,000  was  made  in  1866. 

In  1867  operations  were  continued  reparing  the  pier  and  the  dredge. 
Congress  having  made  an  appropriation  of  $60,000. 

A  contract  was  made  to  keep  the  pier  in  repair  at  $12,000  a  year, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  about  the  future  annual  expense ;  a  large 
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amount  of  dredglDg  was  done,  and  portions  of  the  harbor  opened  for 
use  which  had  not  been  available  for  several  years. 

The  extension  of  the  light-house  pier  500  feet  into  the  lake  wa« 
suggested. 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  in  1868,  and  repairs  continued 
under  the  contract  of  1867^  dredging  was  continued  and  a  depth  of  12 
feet  was  obtained  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  cove. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  was  relieved  in  January,  1869,  and  the 
charge  of  the  work  passed  through  the  hands  of  Major  McAlister  and 
Captain  Harwood  to  Major  Bowen,  who  assumed  charge  in  May, 
1869. 

An  appropiiation  of  $22,500  was  made,  and  work  was  at  once  com- 
menced upon  the  extension  of  the  west  pier. 

Major  Bowen,  during  this  year,  recommended  the  construction  of  an 
outer  harbor. 

In  1870  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made,  the  extension  of 
the  light-house  pier  was  completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  west  pier 
repaired. 

In  September,  1869,  a  survey  of  the  harbor  and  its  approaches  was 
made,  and  in  March,  1870,  Major  Bowen  presented  a  project  for  an  outer 
harbor.  A  board  of  engineers,  consisting  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood 
ruflf  and  Majors  McFarland  and  Bowen,  was  convened  at  Oswego  on  the 
30th  of  March,  and  the  project  of  Major  Bowen  was  submitt^  tor  its 
consideration. 

The  plan  consisted  of  a  breakwater  5,800  feet  long,  to  be  located 
nearly  parallel  to  the  old  west  pier,  and  1,100  feet  in  advance  of  it,  thus 
affording  a  good  harbor  about  100  acres  in  extent.  The  estimated  cost 
was  $1,161,682. 

In  January,  1871,  Maj.  J.  M.  Wilson  assumed  charge  of  the  work, 
and  soon  after  the  opening  of  navigation  operations  were  commenced 
under  contract,  repairing  damages  done  to  the  old  pier  by  the  winter 
storms,  and  on  July  5  the  construction  of  the  new  pier  was  commenced, 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  having  been  made ;  $6,000  was  also  al- 
lotted from  the  general  appropriation  for  repairs  in  1870. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  640  lineal  feet  of  the  new  pier  had  been 
completed. 

Operations  were  resumed  by  hired  labor  in  March,  1872,  the  contractor 
having  been  released  by  act  of  Congress. 

During  this  year  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  and  work 
carried  on  both  by  contract  and  hired  labor,  so  that  by  the  close  of  opera- 
tions in  November,  the  pier  was  1,700  feet  long,  the  8ui)erstructure 
being  completed  on  1,100  feet  of  it. 

The  old  pier  was  also  put  in  complete  repair  during  the  season. 

-The  winter  gales  of  1872-'73  were  very  severe,  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  pier,  settling  it  from  2  to  4  feet  throughout  a  length  of 
about  700  feet;  the  cribs  of  the  outer  140  feet' were  torn  from  their  grril- 
lage  bottoms  and  thrown  on  shore.  The  old  pier  also  sustained  consid- 
erable damage. 

In  February,  1873,  a  survey  was  made  through  the  ice  on  part  of  the 
line ;  floating  ice  26  feet  thick  was  bored  through  in  order  to  determine 
the  formation  of  the  bottom. 

Operations  were  resumed  in  April,  1873,  the  cribs  on  shore  were 
launched,  the  pier  leveled,  crib-tops  sunk,  and  superstructure  built  on 
the  portions  which  had  settled,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1873,  the  new  pier  was  1,815  feet  long,  the  superstructure 
upon  which  was  completed  for  a  length  of  1,180  feet. 
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OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

The  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  found  operations  in  progress,  both  by 
contract  and  hired  labor ;  nnder  the  former  they  were  suspended  the 
la«t  of  August,  but  were  continued  by  hired  labor  both  on  the  new  and 
old  piers  throughout  the  season. 

THE  NEW  BREAKWATER. 

The  work  upon  the  new  breakwater  has  progressed  very  satisfactor- 
ily ;  400  feet  of  crib- work  has  been  added  to  the  line,  and  three  counter- 
fort^ each  30  feet  long,  sunk  in  rear  of  it :  1,125  feet  of  superstructure 
complete  has  been  built,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30j  1874,  the  new  breakwater  was  2,215  feet  long,  and  strengthened 
by  three  counterforts,  amounting  to  90  feet  more. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1873-'74  the  pier  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  gales 
of  terrific  violence ;  the  damage  was,  however,  trifling,  and  consisted 
principally  in  tearing  off  a  few  deck-plank,  settling  the  stone  somewhat 
on  the  lake  side,  the  pier  slightly  in  three  places,  and  breaking  off  one 
snubbing- post ;  the  violence  of  the  sea  can  be  somewhat  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  this  snubbing- post  was  of  solid  oak,  14  inches 
square,  its  top  about  4  feet  above  the  deck  of  the  pier ;  it  was  broken  off 
flush  with  the  deck.  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  these  damages,  ex- 
cept a  small  amount  of  stone-filling  and  replacing  a  few  deck-plank, 
were  reimired. 

Daring  the  year's  operations  the  following  materials  have  been  used 
on  the  new  breakwater : 

9^14^  feet,  board-meaBaro,  hemlock  timber. 
17,378  feet,  board-measure,  hemlock  plank. 
^^,532  feet,  board-measnre,  pine  timber. 
114,021  feet,  board-measare,  pine  plank. 
312  feet,  board-measore,  pine  t>oard8. 
5,060  feet,  board- measure,  hard- wood  plank. 
4,192  treenails. 

?;^ft»  pounds  of  screw  and  washer  bolts. 
l'>5396  pounds  of  drift-bolts. 
V'i,^lS  pounds  of  spikes. 
5,122^  cords  of  stone. 
192  lineal  feet  of  oak  posts. 

The  breakwater  now  forms  an  excellent  protection  from  gales  coming 
from  the  southwest,  west,  and  northwest ;  docks  are  in  process  of  con- 
^traction  in  rear  of  it,  which  will  be  used  this  season. 

The  cost  thus  far  has  been  about  as  follows :  For  the  first  600  linear 
feet,  the  depth  runniiig  from  zero  to  19  feet,  $70  per  linear  foot ;  for  the 
next  1,705  feet,  the  depth  running  from  20  to  28  feet,  $159  per  linear 
foot ;  the  original  estimate  was  $200  per  foot  for  the  whole  work ;  the 
deepest  portion  is  completed. 

BEPAm  OF  THE  OLD  WEST  PIER. 

Baring  the  fiscal  year  the  old  west  pier  has  been  most  seriously  dam- 
aged, and  during  the  spring  of  1874  it  was  literally  torn  to  pieces, 
breaches  amounting  to  140  feet  in  length  having  been  made  entirely 
through  at  various  points,  while  the  outer  section  of  the  pier  for  a  total 
length  of  410  feet  was  entirely  destroyed ;  there  being  but  little  ice,  the 
pier  was  subjected  to  the  full  force  of  a  series  of  most  violent  storms. 

Minor  repairs  were  made  from  time  to  time,  when  rendered  necessary, 
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(luring  the  fall  of  1873,  and  at  the  close  of  the  working  season  of  that 
year  the  old  pier  was  in  comparatively  good  order. 

The  opening  of  navigation  in  1874,  however,  showed  the  pier  to  be  a 
perfect  wreck  as  previously  described,  and  operations  were  commenced 
upon  its  repair  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  largest  breach,  100  feet  long,  was  closed,  all  the  minor  ooea 
repaired,  and  the  outer  sections  renewed  upon  250  linear  feet  of  the 
portion  that  was  destroyed. 

Much  work  is  still  to  be  done  upon  the  old  pier,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  repairs  will  be  entirely  completed  by  August,  1874. 

In  the  repair  of  the  old  pier  the  following  mateiials  have  been  used : 

135)682  feet,  board-measure,  of  hemlock  timber. 
4,759  feet,  board- measure,  hemlock  plank. 
19,S37  feet,  board-measure,  pine  timber. 
10,957  feet,  board-measure,  pine  plank. 
135  treenails. 

929  pounds  of  screw  and  washer  bolts. 
17,298  pounds  of  drift-bolts. 
1,181  pounds  of  spike. 
138.6  cords  of  stone. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  repairs  oi 
the  old  pier,  and  to  add  about  620  linear  feet  to  the  new  pier,  460  feet  to 
be  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  present  line  of  the  pier,  and  60  feet  in 
rear  as  counterforts.  The  work  will  be  done  by  hired  labor  and 
purchase  of  materials  in  open  market ;  agreements  have  already  been 
made  for  materials  at  prices  20  per  cent,  less  than  under  last  contract 
for  hemlock  timber  and  iron,  12  per  cent,  less  for  pine  timber,  and  30  per 
cent,  less  for  stone  j  the  work  will  be  pushed  forward  rapidly. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  new  breakwater  was  $1,161,682 ;  up  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $425,000  had  been  appro- 
priated, of  which  amount  $349,650.96  had  been  expended,  aliout  812,000 
of  which  has  been  used  upon  the  repairs  of  the  old  pier.  About  $700,000 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

Fort  Ontario  is  situated  here.  There  is  a  light-bouse,  exhibiting  a  fixed  white  light, 
of  the  third  order,  and  a  beacon  on  the  other  end  of  the  pier  showing  a  fixed  red  light 
of  the  fourth  order. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  this  port  during  the  fiscal  year  was  1765,99-2.67 ; 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  |7,856,64t) ;  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $:d60,ti76.  Three 
thousand  and  eighth-four  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  547,061  tons^  entered, 
and  3,527  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  577,700  tons,  cleared. 

An  abstract  of  contracts  in  force  and  a  financial  statement  are  trans- 
mitted herewith. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $107,156  24 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  nis  check 5, 3.50  14 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 75, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 112, 157  34 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 75,349  04 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1676 300, 000  00 
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F  8. 

MOUTH  OF  BLACK  RIVER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  history  of  this  work,  &om  its  inaagaration  in  1836  up  to  the  30th 
of  Jane,  1873,  was  given  in  the  last  annual  report. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1873,  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  was  made  for  the  removal  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Black  Biver, 
New  York.  As  this  bar  is  generally  affected  more  or  less  by  the  spring 
freshets  it  was  determined  to  take  no  action  until  they  were  over.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  June  10,  Mr.  W.  P.  Jildson  was  ordered  with  a  party  to 
this  locality,  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  bar  and  the 
river  and  bay  in  the  vicinity ;  this  was  accomplished  by  June  30. 

In  June  proposals  were  invited  for  dredging  11,500  cubic  yards  of 
mud,  sand,  &;c.,  and  at  the  opening  of  bids  July  16, 1873,  the  work  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  0.  Daly,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  The  object  in  view  was 
to  open  a  channel  about  25  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  through  the  bar 
for  temporary  relief,  although,  a«  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  it  was 
anticipated  that  it  would  soon  All  up  again ;  the  language  of  the  law 
making  the  appropriation  was  so  specific,  that  the  engineer  in  charge 
felt  as  if  he  had  no  authority  other  than  to  at  once  do  the  best  he  could 
with  the  funds  available. 

Operations  were  commenced  August  8,  and  by  the  28th  a  cut  had  been 
made  through  the  bar  3,000  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep,  at 
low  water;  this  was  personally  examined  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  and 
by  his  direction  the  cut  was  widened  to  35  feet,  and  operations  suspended 
for  want  of  funds,  September  17, 1873, 11,500  cubic  yards  having  been 
removed. 

The  bar  is  composed  mainly  of  silicious  sand,  the  up-stream  portion 
being  coarse,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.693;  the  middle,  a  degree 
finer — specific  gravity,  1.8 :  the  outer,  very  fine — specific  gravity,  1.963: 
on  this  sand  there  rests  a  large  quantity  of  water,  soaked  shavings,  and 
sawdust — the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.063. 

It  was  observed  while  dredging  that  the  sand  rapidly  flowed  into  the 
excavation,  and  was  aided  in  this  by  westerly  winds ;  the  sawdust  was 
very  easily  moved ;  and  on  the  15th  of  September,  during  a  westerly 
gale,  an  island  was  formed,  standing  about  two  feet  out  of  the  water,  start- 
ing from  a  point  about  100  yards  off  Catfish  Point,  and  running  north- 
west for  nearly  1,000  yards.  This  was  so  compact  that  men  walked  upon 
it,  and  it  was  estimated  to  contain  about  40,000  cubic  yards  of  sand, 
sawdust,  shavings,  &c. ;  in  two  days  it  was  all  scattered.  After  opera- 
tions were  suspended  there  was  a  strong  westerly  gale  for  three  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  resurvey  was  made  of  the  bar,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  cut  had  filled  up  very  much,  and  in  some  parts  of 
it  there  was  scarcely  any  evidence  that  dredging  had  been  done. 

The  system  of  piers  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  is  proposed  to  improve  the 
mouth  of  Black  Biver,  as  it  is  deemed  impossible  to  keep  the  channel 
open  without  them. 

Dexter,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the 
collection-district  of  Gape  Vincent. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  of  this  harbor,  under  the  plan 
submitted,  is  $214,000.  Since  the  commencement  of  operations  $5,000, 
the^entire  amount  appropriated,  has  been  expended. 

The  amount  of  reyenue  collected  daring  the  fiscal  year  was  $700 ;  the  valae  of  the 
imports  was  $85,950 ;  the  value  of  the  exports  was  |l,500. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,500  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  daring  the  year. 
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Abstracts  of  proposals  and  contracts  and  a  financial  statement  are 
transmitted. 

Financial  statement 

BdMce  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $4,600  OO 

Bedoet  this  sum  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 24  29 

Amount  expended  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 4, 575  71 

Amount  reqaired  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  if  it  is  proposed  to 
amy  on  the  work 50,000  00 

Akina  of  proposals  for  dredging  at  mouth  of  Black  BiveTf  New  Yorhj  opened  hy  Maj.  John 
M.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  July  16,  1873. 


Na 

Nunea  of  bidders. 

Residence. 

Price    per    cubic 
yard,  measared 
Id  8COW8.  (15,000 
cubic  y'ds,  more 
or  leas.) 

Amount. 

\ 

ConieliaB  Daly 

OedeiiBbnrsb  N.T      

35  cents 

*  15, 250  0& 

i 

H*ory  JT,  Mftwry. ......,,,.... 

Svracnae.N.Y 

36  cents 

5,400  OO 

*  Awarded. 


Ahstraet  of  contracts  fo*"  improving  harbor  at  mmtth  of  Black  Fiver,  Neto  York,  in  force 
imrimg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  hy  Maj,  John  M.  Wilson^  Corps  of  Engineers^ 
United  States  Army. 


Name  and  residence  of  contractor. 

Date  of  con- 
tract. 

Subject  of  con- 
tract. 

Per  cubic  yard, 
measured  in  scows. 

Cdradios  Dalv.  Offdenabnreh.  N.  T 

♦  July  23, 1873 

Dredffinir 

35  cents. 

*  Ck)ntract  closed  September  SO,  1873. 


OGDENSBURGH  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  first  survey  of  this  harbor  by  the  General  Government  was  made 
in  1855,  under  direction  of  Major Turnbull,  of  the  Corps  of  Topograph- 
ical Engineers,  but  no  appropriation  having  been  made  no  plan  of  im- 
provement was  presented, 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1866,  an  examination 
and  survey  was  ordered,  and  in  July  the  work  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Capt.  C.  B.  Beese,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  whom  a  survey  was  made 
and  a  plan  of  improvement  submitted. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  being  in  charge  of 
tiie  work,  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  made  by  Congress,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  a  board  of  engineers  was  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  and  reporting  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor. 

The  board  decided  that  for  the  present  the  improvement  should  be 
confined  to  dredging  selected  channels,  removing  bowlders,  &c.,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  resort  to  piers  until  it  was  shown  that  the 
wdged  channels  would  not  be  permanent. 

The  recommendation  of  the  board  having  been  approved,  proposals 
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were  invited  and  a  contract  made  in  August,  1867 ;  operations  were 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  about  12,000  cubic 
yards  removed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Channel,  near  the  custom-house 
whaif.  The  contractor  complained  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials  to  be  removed,  and  consequently  abandoned  the 
work. 

In  May,  1868,  another  board  of  engineers  was  convened  to  devise  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  This  board,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  decided  that  the  work  to  be  done  should 
consist  of — 

First.  Deepening  the  channel  over  the  outer  bar. 

Second.  Deepening  the  water  by  dredging  at  the  wharves  of  the 
iN^orthern  Bailroad  and  Northern  Transportation  Company. 

Third.  Dredging  the  channel  of  the  Oswegatchie  Eiver  below  the 
bridge. 

Fourth.  The  excavation  of  a  continuous  channel  150  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  deep  at  low  water,  along  the  river  firont  of  the  city,  connecting  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  with  the  deep  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  construction  of  a  concave  pier  to  maintain  this  channel,  if  it 
proved  to  be  necessary. 

In  reference  to  dredging  at  the  wharves  of  the  Northern  Railroad 
Company  and  Northern  Transportation  Company,  the  board,  while  ad- 
mitting its  absolute  necessity,  decided  that  it  should  be  done  by  the 
wharf-owners,  rather  than  by  the  General  Government.  This  project 
having  been  approved  contracts  were  made  in  September.  1868,  and  a 
channel  dredged  through  the  bar  near  the  light-house,  300  leet  wide  and 
14  feet  deep,  and  considerable  progress  made  in  dredging  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswegatchie. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  was  relieved  in  January,  1869,  and  in  May 
of  that  year  Major  Bowen  assumed  charge.  Operations  were  contimied 
during  the  year  1869,  dredging  the  Oswegatchie  River  between  its 
mouth  and  the  bridge ;  the  work  here  wa«  exceedingly  difficult,  the  bot- 
tom consisting  of  bowlders,  rock,  and  hard  pan.  An  appropriation  of 
$15,000  was  made  in  1870  and  operations  were  continued,  dredging  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  and  work  was  commenced  on  the  chan- 
nel connecting  that  river  with  the  deep  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  January.  1871,  Major  Bowen  was  relieved  by  Mggor  Wilson,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  April,  operations  were  resumed,  dredging  the 
channel  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  parallel  to  the  line  of  docks,  and 
the  work  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  now  nearly 
completed;  the  bottom  in  many  places  was  found  to  consist  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  small  bowlders,  cobble-stones,  gravel,  &c.,  strongly  ce- 
mented together,  which  rendered  the  dredging  exceedingly  difficult. 

In  1871,  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made;  in  1872,  one  of  $10,- 
000;  and  in  1873,  one  of  $6,000. 

The  work  of  dredging,  as  laid  out  by  the  board  of  engineers,  is  nearly 
completed.  The  hard  bottom  of  the  Oswegatckie  has  been  scraped,  the 
V^hannel  parallel  to  the  line  of  docks  nearly  completed,  and  that  over  the 
bar  widened  and  deepened.  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  commeaoe 
the  construction  of  the  piers  until  the  result  of  one  more  season  is 
learned,  in  order  to  show  whether  they  are  necessary. 

OPERATIONS  DURINa  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDINa  JUNE  30,  1874 

The  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  found  operations  in  progress,  dredging 
the  channel  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  parallel  to  the  line  of  docks, 
under  contract  ^ith  Cornelius  Daly,  of  Ogdensburgh,  K  Y. 
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Six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  yards  of  mad  and  clay 
were  removed  from  this  channel,  when  operations  were  suspended  upon 
it  on  account  of  lack  of  funds ;  the  dredge  was  transferred  to  the  chan- 
nel over  the  bar,  northeast  of  the  light-house,  and  that  channel  was 
widened  and  deepened  by  removing  3,000  cubic  yards  of  mud,  clay,  &c. 
Operations  were  suspended  in  August,  1873,  the  funds  appropriated 
having  been  exhausted. 

The  condition  of  the  harbor  at  present  is  as  follows : 

The  channel  over  the  bar,  northeast  of  the  light-house,  is  300  feet 
wide,  and  presents  a  depth  of  from  11  to  17  feet  at  low  water. 

The  Oswegatchie  Biver  has  been  dredged  to  the  rock-bottom  from  just 
below  the  bridge  to  its  mouth,  and  presents  a  channel  50  feet  wide 
and  12  feet  deep  near  the  middle  of  the  stream,  sloping  up  to  between 
9  and  11  feet  near  the  docks.  The  channel  parallel  to  the  line  of  docks, 
connecting  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  with  the  deep  waters  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  low  water,  and 
a  width  of  150  feet,  for  a  distance  of  4,300  feet ;  a  small  portion  east  of 
the  ferry-dock  is  only  125  feet  wide,  but  is  to  be  dredged  to  the  same 
width  as  the  rest  The  channel,  when  completed,  will  be  4,800  feet 
long,  the  lower  600  feet  being  yet  incomplete,  but  presenting  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  11  feet  at  present.  During  this  season  it  is  proposed  to  com- 
plete the  channel  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver,  and  to  widen  that  over  the 
bar,  near  the  light-house. 

It  is  recommended  also  that  a  channel  150  feet  wide,  similar  to  the 
one  now  almost  completed  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  shall  be  dredged  from  a 
point  opposite  the  north  end  af  the  docks  of  the  Northern  Transporta- 
tion Company  up  to  the  elevator,  as  a  very  large  portion  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  place  is  centered  at  this  locality.  This  would  require 
therennoval  of  about  15,000  cubic  yards  of  mud,  sand,  &c.,  and  would  prob- 
ably cost,  including  expenses  of  every  character,  about  $5,000.  It  is  ques- 
tioned whether  this  recommendation  is  in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the 
board  of  engineers  of  May,  1868,  as  they  stated  that  it  was  the  dredging 
at  the  wharves  that  should  be  done  by  the  owners,  while  my  proposition 
is  to  carry  on  the  channel  now  being  dredged  to  the  elevator,  keeping, 
ttat  present,  25  feet  from  the  wharves. 

Tbe  estimated  cost  of  the  present  project  for  the  improvement  of  this 
harbor  was  $175,000,  of  which  amount  $100,000  was  to  be  devoted  to 
dredging  at  various  localities.  Up  to  the  close  ^f  the  fiscal  year  ending 
<}ane  3d,  1874,  the  sum  of  $102,000  hafi  been  appropriated,  of  which 
amount  $96,000  has  been  expended,  in  addition  to  the  $6,000  now  avail- 
able. About  $5,000  more  will  be  required,  should  it  be  decided  to  dredge 
the  channel  near  the  docks  of  the  Northern  Transportation  Company ; 
170,000  will  be  required  should  circumstances  render  piers  necessary,  as 
indicated  by  the  board  of  engineers  in  1868. 

.  Ogdensbnrgh  is  a  port  of  entry,  in  the  collection-district  of  the  Oswegatchie.  Tiiere 
u  a  fixed  white  light  of  the  fourth  order  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Forte  Ontario  and  MoDtgomery  are  each  one  handcedand  twenty-iive  miles  distant^- 
tbeone  to  the  southwest,  the  other  to  the  east. 

The  amonnt  of  revenue  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  was  |2*24,364..35.  The  value 
M  the  imports  was  $2,027,483.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  $602,622.  The  number  of 
▼esMlB  entering  was  1,069,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  264,726  tons.  The  number  of 
TttMels  clearing  was  1,060,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2.59,412  tons. 

There  are  three  steam-ferries  between  this  port  and  Canada,  two  of  which  make 
wips  every  half  hour  dnring  the  seasoq  of  navigation. 

An  abstract  of  contracts  in  force,  and  a  financial  statement,  are  trans- 
mitted. 
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Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1,1873 $3,092  72 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check *i,64497 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 6, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5,73709 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 6,000  00 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 5,00000 

Abstract  of  contracts  for  improving  harlxyr  at  Ogdenshurgh,  N,  F.,  in  force  during  the  lUeal 
year  ending  June  30, 1874,  by  Maj,  John  Jf.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army, 


F  10. 

WADDINGTON  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK. 

A  survey  and  examination  of  the  harbor  were  made  in  August,  1872, 
and  in  March,  1873,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

It  was  proposed  to  improve  the  harbor  by  opening  a  channel  200  feet 
wide  and  11  feet  deep  through  the  bar  at  the  head  of  Little  Biver,  the 
upper  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the 
docks  below  the  dam  by  removing  materials  from  that  locality. 

It  was  determined  to  devote  the  appropriation  of  March,  1873,  to  the 
channel  through  the  bar ;  and,  after  advertising,  the  work  was  awarded 
to  Mt.  H.  J.  Mowry,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  the  rate  of  $1.24  per  cubic 
yard,  measured  in  position.  Operations  were  commenced  on  July  30, 
1873,  and  continued  until  October  25, 1873,  when  they  were  suspended, 
the  contract  being  completed. 

During  this  period  the  dredge  worked  64T  hours,  and  as  the  dredging 
was  sometimes  quite  difficult,  considerable  breakage  occurred,  and  it 
was  idle  for  repairs  from  time  to  time. 

The  channel  dredged  was  200  feet  wide,  400  feet  long,  and  the  depth 
obtained  was  from  11  to  12  feet  at  low  water.  The  materials  dag  con- 
sisted of  marl,  stiff  clay,  mud,  hard-pan,  bowlders,  and  logs ;  the  clay 
and  hard-pan  were  calcareous. 

The  amount  of  material  removed,  measured  in  position,  was  7,935 
cubic  yards ;  the  amount  measured  in  scows  was  8,728  cubic  yards, 
showing  a  gain  of  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  amount  in  position. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  proposed  to  widen  and  straighten  the 
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channel  over  the  bar  at  the  head  of  Little  Eiver,  and  to  deepen  the 
channel  below  the  dam,  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  docks. 

At  present  there  is  an  excellent  channel,  from  200  to  400  feet  wide, 
from  the  head  of  Little  Kiver  to  the  bridge;  below  the  dam,  a  channel 
from  400  to  500  feet  wide,. and  from  12  to  15  feet  deep,  is  found,  until 
vithin  200  feet  of  the  ferry-dock.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  this  channel 
np  to  the  dock. 

The  original  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  was 
$17,000.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  $20,000 
has  heen  appropriated,  of  which  amount  $9,987.69  has  been  expended. 
Xo  further  appropriation  will  be  requii'ed. 

WaddiD^D  is  a  port  of  entry,  in  the  collection-district  of  the  Oswegatchie.  The 
Dearest  light-house  is  at  Ogdensburgh ;  and  Fort  Montgomery,  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, is  the  nearest  work  of  defense. 

The  amoant  of  revenne  collected  daring  the  fiscal  year  was  $18,022.92. 

The  valne  of  the  imports  was  $124,050.00.    The  valae  of  the  exports  was  $1,164.00. 

TireDty-seven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,187  tons,  entered,  and  31 
Teasels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  oi  1,278  tons,  cleared. 

An  abstract  of  contracts  in  force  is  transmitted,  also  a  financial 
statement. 

Financial  statement 


BilaiieeinTreasuryofUnitedStates  July  1,1873 $6,700  00 

Amoimt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3,270  25 

Affionnt  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

AmooQt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1 874 9, 957  94 

Amoant  available  July  1, 1874 10,012  31 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 Nothing. 

Ahtnct  of  oontracta  for  im^proving  harbor  at  Waddington^  N,  F.,  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year 
eadiug  June  30, 18T4,  hy  Maj.  John  M,  Wilson,  Corps  of  EngineerSy  United  States  Army. 


Viae  and  residence 
«foontnietor. 


BfBry  J.  Mowrv,  Syr- 


Date  of  con- 
tract. 


May  12, 1873 


Sabject  of 
contract. 


Dredging. 


Dredging  from  the  bar  at  the  up- 
per end  of  Little  River,  the 
entrance  to  harbor  of  Wad- 
dington. 


$t.24  per  cubic  yard,  measured  in 
position ;  7,0OU  cubic  yards, 
more  or  less. 


Bemarks. 


Contract  closed  Oc- 
tober 27, 1873. 


APPENDIX  G. 


A5NT7AL  REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  JOHN  NEW- 
TON, CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1874. 

United  States  Enghneee  Office, 

New  York,  Atigust  20,  1874. 
Genebax  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  reports 
iipon  the  works  under  my  charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1874.  ' 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Newton, 
lAeut  Col.  of  Engineers,  Bvt  Maj.  Gen. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A. 
18  £ 
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Gi. 

BIPROVING  HARBOR  AT  PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 

During  the  year  the  superstucture  of  the  extension  of  100  feet  to  the 
breakwater,  under  contract  with  James  D.  Leary,  was  completed,  and 
tbe  crib-work  of  the  extension  of  56  feet,  under  contract  with  Luther 
Whitney,  was  completed  and  filled  with  stone.  The  superstructure  will 
be  completed  between  July  1  and  December  31, 1874. 

With  the  amount  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 
187i,  it  is  proposed  to  make  certain  repairs  to  the  south  end  of  the  break- 
water, by  replacement  of  logs  which  have  been  broken  out,  and  to  fill- 
ing places  where  the  stone  has  settled ;  these  repairs  are  all  on  the  old 
breakwater. 

No  further  appropriation  is  asked. 

Name  of  collectioD-district,  ChamplaiD. 
Plattsburgh  is  port  of  entry. 

Financial  statement 

Bivlance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $10,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,095  67 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 5, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 8, 242  88 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,116  79 


G  2. 

IMPROVING  HARBOR  AT  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT. 

During  the  year  tbe  superstructure  of  the  extension  of  180  feet  of 
breakwater,  under  contract  with  Luther  Whitney,  was  completed.  la 
June,  1873,  contract  was  made  with  Ghas.  J.  De  Graw  for  an  extension 
of  220  feet  of  breakwater,  but  this  contract  was  annulled*  on  25th  Au- 
gust, 1873,  for  the  reason  that  the  contractor  had  failed  up  to  that  date 
to  commence  operations,  having,  instead,  devoted  his  time  to  makiug 
eiibrts  to  have  the  contract  extended,  alleging  his  inability  to  procure 
the  necessary  timber  for  the  cribs  in  order  to  complete  them  by  the  spec- 
ified time,  although  it  was  definitely  understood  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  contract  that  no  extension  would  be  allowed ;  the  contract  was, 
therefore,  annulled,  and,  by  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  tbe 
work  was  awarded  to  Luther  Whitney,  the  next  lowest  bidder  5  and 
under  contract  with  him,  two  cribs,  each  110  feet  in  length,  were  com- 
pleted within  the  specified  time,  viz,  December  31, 1873. 

The  superstructure  for  this  extension  will  be  completed  between  July 
1  and  December  31, 1874. 

Under  appropriation  of  June  23, 1874,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  tbe 
breakwater  from  the  north  end,  in  a  direction  nearly  northwest, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORK. 

A  special  board  of  engineers  in  1867  recommended  an  extension  of 
this  breakwater  in  a  northerly  direction  for  a  length  of  1,500  feet ;  wben 
I  took  charge  in  May,  1870,  there  remained  of  this  length  to  be  con- 
structed 840  feet.    Contracts  were  entered  into  during  that  year  for  a 
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farther  extension  of  171  feet,  which  being  completed,  there  remained 
669  feet  of  the  length  prescribed  by  the  board  to  be  constructed.  But 
by  permission  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  extension  to  the  north- 
ward has  been  suspended  for  several  years,  to  devote  the  sums  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  a  southerly  elongation,  which,  by  the  growth  of 
the  water  front  in  that  direction,  had  become  necessary.  A  length  of 
617  feet  has,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  been  added,  and  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  until  a  further  growth  of  wharves  and 
business  to  the  southward. 

It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  appropriation  approved  June  23,  1874,  to 
an  extension  in  a  northwest  direction  to  protect  the  growth  of  wharves 
to  the  northward,  and  Assistant  D.  White  writes  that  the  total  length 
of  such  extension  will  ul»:imately  be  2,000  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $1.70  per 
liuear  foot ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $340,000. 

An  appropriation  of  $40,000  is  asked. 

Name  of  eoHection-district,  Vermont.    Bnrlington  is  a  port  of  entry. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  states  July  1,1873 $40,145  99 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 11, 440  51 

Amount  appropriated  hy  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

Anion ut  expended  dnring  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30,  lej74 39, 742  61 

Amount  available  July  1,  1674 27,460  89 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 40, 000  00 


O3. 

IMPROVING  HARBOR  AT  SWANTON,  VERMONT. 

Under  contract  with  Luther  Whitney,  one  crib,  110  feet  long,  for 
breakwater,  was  completed  and  filled  with  stone  during  the  mouth  of 
September,  1873 ;  the  superstructure  will  be  constructed  between  July 
1  and  December  31,  1874. 

Under  appropriation  of  June  23,  1874,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
breakwater  on  the  line  already  adopted. 

For  completing  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  the  sum  of  $249,160 
will  be  required. 

ORIGINAL  ESTIMATE. 

1,900  linear  feet,  breakwater $272,160  00 

Amouut  appropriated , 23,000  00 

AmoQDt  expeuded 8,241  05 

Swanton  Harbor  is  in  the  collection-district  of  Vermont. 

Fort  Montgomery  is  the  nearest  fort.    The  nearest  light-house  is  on  Windmill  Point. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $15,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  a^)proved  June  23,  1874 8, 000  00 

Amount  expt^nded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 8, 241  65 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 1'V'Ju"  1^' 1^3  35 

Amount  re<iuired  for  the  fiscal  yeai-  ending  June  30, 1876,  (to  complete  the 

improvement) 249,160  00 
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IMPROVING  OTTER  CREEK,  VERMONT. 

lu  consequence  of  the  failnre  of  E.  R.  Seward  to  fulfill  his  contract  for 
dredging  this  creek,  the  work  was  re-advertised  for  proposals,  to  be 
opened  on  Aiignst  13,  1873,  and  but  one  proposal  was  received;  this, 
being  for  60  cents  per  cubic  yard,  was  considered  too  high,  and  in- 
quiries were  made  by  Mr.  White,  my  assistant  on  Lake  Champlain,  to 
see  if  a  dredge  could  not  be  found  in  that  vicinity  to  do  the  work  at  a 
reasonable  rate ;  after  some  delay,  an  ofler  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Han- 
cock for  40  cents  per  cubic  yard,  which  was  accepted,  and  contract  en- 
tered into  with  him  to  do  the  work. 

Operations  were  commenced  in  September,  1873,  and  were  restricted 
to  the^improvement  of  those  points  of  the  creek  which  were  found  to  be 
the  most  embarrassing  to  its  navigation,  viz:  at  Brick- Yard,  a  channel 
of  70  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  deep,  at  mean  low  water,  has  been  dredged 
through  the  shoal;  and  at  *' Smith's  Bend''  and  '^Bull  Brook"  the 
channel  has  also  been  widened  and  deepened  to  about  the  same  extent 

At  the  steamboat-landing  and  vicinity,  the  creek,  to  nearly  its  whole 
width,  has  been  cleared  of  silt,  sunken  timber,  and  bowlders. 

The  basin  from  the  docks  on  the  east  bank,  to  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  width,  and  extending  from  the  steamboat-landing  to  the  upper  coal- 
dock,  has  been  dredged  to  the  required  depth. 

The  amount  of  materials  removed  from  the  diflFerent  points  dredged 
is  as  follows : 

Cubic  jardf. 

At  Brick-Yard 3,200 

At  Smith's  Bend 6,000 

At  BuH  Brook 4,762 

At  VergenDes  Basin 5,750 

Total 19,712 

Consisting  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  silt,  stone,  and  saw-mill  debris. 

The  improvement  thus  made  enables  vessels  to  reach  the  wharves  at 
any  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  b^isin. 

And  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  west  side  of  the 
basin,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  freight  by  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  located  on  the  west  shore,  near  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  and  for  completing  the  improvement  of  the  channel,  the  sum  of 
$48,146  will  be  required. 

ORIGINAL  ESTIMATE. 

Dredging;  diking,  and  fascine  work $57,646  CO 

Kemoving  trees 500  00 

•  58,146  00 

Amonnt  appropriated $10,000  00 

Amount  expended 9,77:i  73 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $7,500  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 2,074  13 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 9, 346  86 

Amonnt  available  July  1,  1874 2^7  27 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  (to  complete  the 

improvement) 48, 000  00 
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APPENDIX  H. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MAJOR  F.  U.  FARQUHAR,  CORPS  OF 
ENGDs^EERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  EJSDING  JUNE  30, 
1874 


[Letter  of  transmittal  ander  Appendix  A.] 


H  I. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY,  AND  NAVIGATION  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Owinf^  to  the  small  amount  of  funds  available,  the  work  has  been 
confined  to  the  repair  of  damages  caused  by  the  freshet  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  and  securing  the  upper  portion  of  the  tunnel  from  further  incur- 
sions of  water  from  the  river. 

Daring  the  first  half  of  July,  1873,  the  tunnel  being  filled  with  water 
aod  the  river  at  a  high  stage,  all  work  was  suspended  except  that  of 
framing  timber  for  the  bulk-head  under  the  shaft.  On  the  15th  of  July 
the  water  was  drawn  oft'  from  the  tunnel,  and  the  work  of  clearing  out 
dthris  from  the  second  break  to  the  shaft  commenced.  A  ])A8sage  was 
cut  through  the  masonry  bulk-head  where  it  had  been  undermined,  and 
a  large  amount  of  fallen  rock  and  sand  removed. 

On  the  29th  of  July  work  was  commenced  on  the  bulk-head  under  the 
shaft.  This  consisted  of  a  crib-work  of  timbers  12  inches  square,  laid 
2  feet  apart  in  each  direction,  and  framed  together,  having  a  base  of  32 
fef  t  with  a  batter  of  one-third  on  each  face. 

The  interstices  between  the  timbers  were  filled  with  well-rammed  con- 
crete, composed  of  one  part  Louisville  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  five 
parts  broken  limestone.  A  sewer  of  iron  pipe  36  inches  in  diameter  was 
laid  through  the  bulk-head  along  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  and'continued 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  break,  a  distance  of  252  feet.  The 
flow  of  water  throngh  this  sewer  is  controlled  by  a  gate  at  the  lower  side 
of  the  bulk-head,  operated  through  the  shaft.  The  excavation  formed 
b>  the  washing  out  of  the  sand  rock  at  the  west  end  of  the  masonry  bulk- 
head was  cleared  out,  floored  with  concrete,  and  a  lining  of  timber  and 
masonry  built.  Stone  walls  were  built  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel 
wherever  required  to  support  the  limestone  ledge ;  the  above  work  being 
completed  about  the  middle  of  Sei)tember.  The  tunnel  from  the  new^ 
bulk-head  to  the  upper  end  of  the  sewer-pipe  was  filled  with  well-rammed 
gravel,  brought  by  portable  railroad  from  the  hill  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river.  A  cross- wall  of  concrete.  4  feet  in  depth  was  put  in  below  the 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  masonry  bulk-head.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
floor  a  trench  was  dug  to  the  undisturbed  saudrock  and  filled  with 
giaveL  The  floor  was  found  to  be  undermined  near  the  center  of  the 
tunnel  to  a  depth  of  about  6  feet. 

The  portion  of  the  tunnel  filled  has  a  uniform  depth  of  16  feet,  and 
varies  in  width  from  35  to  120  feet.  The  total  amount  of  gravel  put  in 
was  about  11,000  cubic  yards,  at  a  cost  of  about  50  cents  per  yard. 
The  filling  was  finished  November  28,  and  the  appropriation  being  nearly 
exhausted,  work  was  suspended  for  the  winter. 

It  was  thought  advisable  that  the  space  inclosed  by  the  coffer-dams 
be  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  with  this  intention  the  portion  of 
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the  tunnel  above  the  gravel-plug  was  allowed  to  fill  with  water;  but  as 
this  largely  increased  the  flow  from  the  spring  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
tunnel,  the  water  was  again  drawn  off.  The  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
having  raised  funds  for  the  purpose,  work  was  resumed  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1874. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  the  clearing  out  and  filling  with 
gravel  of  the  channel  on  the  east  side  of  Nicollet  Island,  formed  by  the 
break  of  July  3,  1871.  A  trench  was  dug  along  the  east  side  down  to 
the  hard  stratum  of  sand-rock,  drains  laid  to  convey  several  small 
springs  to  the  iron  sewer-pipe,  and  the  entire  channel  filled  with  gravel, 
well  rammed.  Several  small  channels  in  the  soft  stratum  of  sand-rock 
were  found,  through  which  water  passed  to  the  spring  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  tunnel.  After  the  drains  were  laid  the  flow  from  the  spring 
diminished  from  230  to  80  gallons  per  minute,  and  has  continued  since 
to  flow  at  the  latter  rate.  The  fallen  rock  and  diSbris  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  second  break  were  removed,  and  this,  together  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  channel  from  the  first  break,  filled  with  gravel.  The  lower 
part  of  the  channel  from  the  break  of  May  17, 1873,  325  feet  in  length, 
has  been  cleared  out,  drained,  and  filled.  A  timber  bulk-head  has  been 
built  in  the  west  branch  below  the  bifurcation,  and  a  gravel  plug  50  feet 
in  length  has  been  put  in  below  the  end  of  the  lining  in  the  main  tunnel. 

Before  the  spring  freshet  the  deep  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
head  of  the  ledge,  outside  the  bank,  were  filled  to  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  ledge  with  stone  and  gravel,  protected  by  heavy  riprap.  The 
amount  raised  by  the  citizens  for  the  above  work  was  $17,157.50. 

Since  June  13,  1874,  when  the  funds  furnished  by  the  citizens  were 
exhausted,  work  has  been  continued  with  the  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  1873,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  filling  of  the  second 
break. 

April  15,  1874,  a  board  of  engineers  assembled  in  Minneapolis  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint 
Anthony,  and  forwarded  a  report  which  I  would  respectfully  request 
might  be  printed  with  this  report  in  annual  report  to  Congress. 

If  the  f  200,000  asked  for  this  improvement  had  been  appropriated  in 
1872,  so  thnt  the  plan  recommended  by  the  board  of  engineers  of  that 
year  could  have  been  canied  out,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
work  would  now  be  finished ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  above,  the  amount 
appropriated  by  act  approved  March  3,  1873,  was  entirely  expended  in 
meeting  the  continually-occurring  emergencies. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874,  ($150,000,) 
$125,000  will  be  expended  in  constructing  the  wall  or  dike  recommeudetl 
by  the  board  of  engineers  assembled  in  April,  1874,  and  the  remaining 
$25,000  will  be  expended  in  removing  obstructions  in  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  between  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  and  Sauk  Eapids. 

I  would  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  be  asked  for, 
for  continuing  the  work  at  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  above-named  board  of  engineers. 

The  further  improvement  of  theDpper  Mississippi  Eiver  will  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  future  report  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  river  has 
been  made. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $20,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $5,244.62 

•  due  on  material  not  yet  paid  for) 21, 890  78 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 150, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 35, 147  63 

Amount  available  July  1.  1874 151,488  53 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 200, 000  00 
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H  2. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY,  MINNESOTA. 

Report  of  Board  of  Engineers. 

(.Special  Orders.] 

So.  32.]  Headquarters  Corps  OF  Engineers,       ' 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  26,  1874. 

1  board  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  consist  of  Col.  J.  N.  Macomb,  Lieut. 

CoL  J.  D.  Kartz,  Meg.  6.  Weitzel,  M%j.  O.  M.  Poe,  Maj.  F.  U.  Farquhar,  will  assemble  at 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1874,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 

to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  An- 

tbODJ. 

By  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Humphreys. 

Thos.  Lincoijj  Casey, 

Major  of  Engineers, 

The  board  met  ia  Minneapolis,  April  15,  1874,  in  pursaance  of  the 
above  order,  present  all  the  members. 

Major  Farquhar  laid  before  the  board  all  the  iuformatioft  in  his  pos- 
session. 

The  board  having  made  a  care  personal  examination  of  the  locality 
and  works,^  and  having  discussed  the  questions  of  the  proper  plans  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  submit  the  following 

EEPOET, 

•L— HISTORY  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY  FROM  THE  COMMENCE - 
MKNT  OF  THE  EXCAVATINQ  OP  THE  TUNNEL  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1868,  a  company  known  as  the  Tunnel  Com- 
pany commenced  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel  at  a  point  near  foot  of  Hen- 
nepin Island,  (marked  A  on  accompanying  tracing,)  and  continued  this 
np  under  the  island  towards  the  foot  of  Nicollet  Island.  This  was  exca- 
Tatedfor  the  purpose  of  forming  a  tail-race  under  the  sites  of  manufac- 
tories to  be  built.  The  water  to  furnish  the  power  for  these  manufac- 
tories was  to  be  introduced  from  the  level  of  the  mill-ponds  on  either 
side  of  Nicollet  Island. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1869,  this  excavation  had  reached  a  point  under 
the  foot  of  Nicollet  Island,  when  the  workmen  were  driven  away  and 
the  tunnel  invaded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  coming  in 
from  a  point  marked  B  at  the  head  of  the  limestone  ledge.  The  original 
cross-section  of  the  tunnel  was  6  by  6  feet,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the 
rushing  waters  excavated  a  much  larger  cross-section,  (16J  feet  high  by 
from  10  to  90  feet  wide.)  In  a  few  days  so  much  of  the  sand-rock  be- 
tween Nicollet  and  Hennepin  islands  was  washed  out  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  8ux)erincumbent  lime-rock  fell  into  the  tunnel,  (opening  marked 
F.)  After  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  a  rude  coffer-dam  was 
constructed  inclosing  a  space  extending  from  above  the  point  B  on  the 
▼est  side  of  Nicollet  Island  down  stream  to  the  head  of  Hennepin 
Island,  and  another  connecting  the  east  sides  of  the  foot  of  Nicollet 
and  head  of  Hennepin  Islands. 

This  almost  entirely  checked  the  flow  of  water  through  the  tunnel. 
The  tunnel  was  then  plugged  at  the  lower  end  of  the  break  between  the 
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two  islands  and  the  opening  covered  over,  thus  forming  a  new  floor  to 
the  bed  of  the  river  between  the  two  islands. 

The  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  approved  July  11, 1870,  made 
the  first  appropriation  for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  AnthoDy. 
The  amount  appropriated  was  $50,000.  Under  this  appropriation  Col. 
J.  N.  Macomb  took  charge  of  the  work. 

The  following  report  of  Franklin  Cook,  engineer  in  local  charge,  gives 
the  history  of  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871: 

[See  Annaal  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1871,  pp.  294-7.] 

During  the  fall  of  1870  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  wooden  apron  to  protect  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and 
continued  this  woA  during  the  following  winter. 

The  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  approved  March  3,  1871, 
appropriated  $50,000. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1871,  a  break  into  the  tunnel  from  the  east  side  of 
Nicollet  Island  occurred.  The  following  report  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  letter 
of  Colonel  Macomb  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
give  a  full  account  of  this  new  trouble.  This  break  is  marked  C  on 
accompanying  tracing. 

[See  Aunnal  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1871,  pp.  297-S.] 

The  new  channel,  marked  D,  from  the  tunnel  to  near  the  foot  of  the 
falls  on  west  side  of  Hennepin  Island,  described  in  the  above  report 
caused  great  alarm,  and  the  citizens  at  once  set  to  work  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  line  the  tunnel.  By  the  last  of  August,  1871,  they 
had  raised  $100,000  for  the  lining  of  the  tunnel  and  the  building  of  the 
apron  to  protect  the  foot  of  the  falls. 

The  work  done  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1872,  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
reports,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1872 : 

[See  Annaal  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  187*2,  pp.  296-306.] 

The  amount  appropriated  for  this  work  in  the  river  and  harbor  bil^ 
approved  June  10, 1872,  was  $oO,000. 

The  history  of  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873, 
is  given  iu  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1873.  Maj. 
F.  U.  Farquhar  relieved  Col.  J.  N.  Macomb  of  the  charge  of  this  work 
April,  1873. 

[See  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1873,  pp.  408-11.] 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  approved  March  3,  1873,  appropriated 
$50,000  for  this  work. 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
is  described  in  the  following  reports  transmitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers December  10, 1873 : 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

^aint  Paul  J  December  10,  1873. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  opera- 
tions, during  the  past  season,  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  also  a 
report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  at  that  place.  As  soon  as  the 
high  water  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  had  sufficiently  subsided  work  was 
commenced  to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  breaches  through  the  cofier- 
dams  and  through  the  soft  sand-rock  underlying  the  limestone  between 
the  head  of  the  ledge  and  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  between  Hennepin 
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and  JSTicollet  Islands.  The  damaged  portions  of  the  lining  of  the  tniinel 
were  rebuilt  and  a  new  bulk-head  was  constructed,  so  that  the  gate  in  it 
could  be  worked  from  the  shaft.  A  36-iDcli  cast-iron  drain-pipe  was  laid 
from  the  bulk-head  to  the  upper  end  of  the  opening  between  the  above- 
mentioned  islands.  The  tunnel  for  250  feet  above  the  bulk-head  was  care- 
fnlly  filled  with  well-rammed  gravel.  In  filling  the  t  nnel  great  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  water  from  passing  along  under  the  flooring. 
At  two  places  cross-trenches  were  excavated  to  4  feet  below  the  floor, 
and  carefully  filled  with  concrete. 

It  was  found  that  during  the  high  water  an  entirely  new  channel  from 
the  head  of  the  ledge  under  the  limestone  to  the  tunnel  had  been  made. 
It  is  a  signiflcant  fact  that  the  bottom  of  this  new  channel  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  soft  stratum,  and  the  top  in  many  places  did  not  reach  to 
the  lime-rock.  This  "soft  stratum"  is  16J  feet  below  the  lime-rock,  and 
its  bottom  was  the  lower  limit  of  the  tunnel-floor  before  it  was  lined, 
and  it  was  through  it  that  the  water  made  its  appearance  in  1869,  while 
the  original  tunnel  w^as  being  excavated.  The  head  of  the  new  channel 
was  closed  *by  extending  the  earth-embankment  at  the  head  of  the 
ledge. 

The  work  above  described  was  finished  November  29.  December  2 
the  gate  through  the  bulk-head  was  closed,  and  the  water  filled  up  the 
pit  between  the  islands.  The  accompanying  report  of  Assistant  J.  L. 
Gillespie  gives  the  result  of  this  raising  of  the  head  of  water.  It  will 
be  seen  that  no  water  passed  through  the  bulk-head,  the  only  increase 
of  water  at  the  back  of  the  bulk-head  being  from  a  seam  in  the  lime- 
rock,  the  lower  stratum  of  the  lime-rock  having  fallen,  leaving  a  ragged 
projection.  The  water  coming  through  this  seam  was  perfectly  clear, 
which  showed  that  it  had  not  come  through  the  gravel-plug.  But  while  I 
feel  not  the  least  anxiety  about  the  bulk-head,  the  effect  of  the  increased 
head  of  water  on  a  spring  370  feet  below  the  bulk-head  causes  me  much 
uneasiness.  This  spring  was  met  by  the  workmen  in  1869  in  excavat- 
ing the  tunnel,  and  the  water  from  it  used  for  drinking  purposes  by  the 
men.  After  the  tunnel  was  invaded  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
work  of  lining  the  tunnel  commenced,  this  spring  was  introduced  through 
the  lining  by  a  4-inch  pipe. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  work  the  tunnel  was  filled  with  water  by 
reason  of  the  breaks  through  the  coffer-dams.  When  the  water  was 
drawn  off  the  mouth  of  this  spring  was  covered  with  several  feet  of 
sand  and  water,  and  its  existence  was  not  known  to  me  until  a  few  days 
ago.  The  excavators  of  the  tunnel  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  it  and  the  river  above  the  head  of  the  ledge,  but 
with  the  results  before  us  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has,  and  that 
this  connection  is  outside  of  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the- proper  place  to  build  the  proposed  water-tight 
dam,  to  cut  all  the  water  flowing  through  the  sand-rock,  is  as  near  the 
crest  of  the  natural  falls  as  possible.  There  are  two  prominent  reasons 
for  this:  1st,  that  it  will  cut  oft'  all  the  water  percolating  through  the 
sand-rock;  and  2d,  that  iu  the  process  of  its  construction  we  will  run 
no  risks  not  already  existing.  This  work  should  be  commenced  at  once, 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  money.  There  is  now  on  hand  available 
for  this  work  only  $6,000.  If  it  could  be  begun  now  more  than  half  of 
it  could  be  finished  before  the  occurring  of  high  water  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  next  spring.  This  work  can  be  prosecuted  as  well  during 
the  winter  as  at  any  other  time,  and,  as  labor  is  cheaper,  more  econom- 
ically. I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
make  an  immediate  appropriation,  as  asked  for  in  my  annual  report. 
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The  dangers  to  the  falls  by  reason  of  causes  acting  above  the  lime- 
stone can  easily  be  detected  and  averted,  but  the  danger  from  the  per- 
colating of  water  through  the  soft  sand-rock  can  only  be  known  after 
the  damage  is  done,  and  this  danger  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  transmit  herewith,  besides  Assistant  Engineer  Gillespie's  report,  two 
tracings;  one  showing  the  tunnel  in  plan  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  other 

showing  the  proposed  dam  in  reference  to  the  adjoining  topography. 

*         -       *  *  #  *  *  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  U.  Farquhab, 
Major  of  Engineen, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8,  A. 


Seport  of  Mr.  J.  L,  Gillespiej  Assistant  Engineer. 

Unitbd  States  Exgi?7ebr  Office, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.y  December  10, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  observation  on  the  spring  in 
the  Saint  Anthony  tunnel,  made  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  while  raising 
the  head  of  water  in  the  pit  at  the  foot  of  Nicollet  Island. 

This  spring  is  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  tunnel,  being  brought  through  the 
lining  on  the  east  side  by  a  pipe,  4  inches  in  diameter,  just  above  the  floor. 

Its  position  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  tracing.  This  part  of  the  tunnel  is  now 
filled  to  the  depth  of  7  feet  with  fine  sand  and  gravel,  which  was  carried  iu  bj  the 
freshet  of  last  spring.  In  the  usual  condition  of  the  spring  there  is  a  moderate  and 
even  flow  of  clear  water,  with  slight  ebullition. 

The  water  was  first  admitted  to  the  pit  at  noon  of  Tuesday,  December  2. 

The  water  rose  slow^ly  until  Thursday,  at  four  p.  m.,  when  it  was  about  2  feet  bdo* 
the  top  of  the  ledge. 

At  this  time  the  water  of  the  spring  was  boiling  up  violently  about  3  inches  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  water  in  t-he  tunnel.  The  gate  in  the  new  bulk-head  was 
then  raised,  and  the  water  in  the  pit  drawn  off. 

On  the  tith  instant  the  water  was  again  admitted,  and  simultaneous  observstions 
made  on  a  water-gauge  in  the  pit  at  the  back  of  the  new  bulk-head  and  at  the  spring. 

The  result  of  these  observations  is  shown  iu  the  annexed  table. 

The  water  at  the  back  of  the  bulk-head  comes  through  the  horizontal  seam  between 
the  two  lower  strata  of  the  limestone,  and  has  been  at  all  times  perfectly  clear,  show- 
ing that  no  washing  of  the  sand-rock  or  gravel  has  taken  place  at  that  point. 

The  lower  strata  of  the  limestone  over  the  central  portion  of  the  tunnel  from  the  pit 
to  a  point  about  30  feet  below  the  new  bulk-head  has  been  removed.  Below  this  point 
it  is  intact.' 

After  drawing  off  the  water  from  the  pit  the  spring  returned  at  once  to  its  asoal 
condition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  GnxESPiB, 
Assistant  Kngin^. 

M^.  F.  U.  Fabquhar, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A. 
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December  8, 1873. 
Qhterwtions  made  while  rainng  water  in  pit  between  I^icollet  and  Hennepin  Island. 
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Water  tridcling  throach  seam  in  ledge  and  on 
back  of  bnlk-head  &  rrom  lining  near  bottom, 
west  side,  3^'  from  lining  near  bottom,  east 
side.    Amoant  of  neater,  J. 

Water  on  5th  coarse  from  top  14',  west  side — 
,    Water  on  5th  course  from  top  14'  to  gale,  east  side 

I  Amoant  of  water  1^  west  side 

i  Amount  of  water  S  east  side 


Water  frrm  seam  west,  2.. 
Water  slowly  increasing  . . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Amoant  of  water,  3  . 
No  fiirthor  change  . . 

«lo 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Spring  OS  nsaal,  bubbling  slightly. 

Slight  increase. 

As  at  first 

Boiling  almost  steadily  3"  high. 

1.58  boiling  stopped  entirely. 

Some  sandrunning  out. 

BoQing  slightly,  as  at  first 
Increasing  slightly. 
As  at  first. 

Increasmg  slightly. 

Boiling  increased ;  not  as  much  as  at 
1.40. 

\  About  as  At  1.40,  boiling  up  about 
5     3",  8  or  10  times  a  minute. 

No  change. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


December  9, 187.3—8  a.  m. 

Athaeiof  tntJi-head. — Afnoant  of  water  about  the  same  as  last  night. 

itipring.—So  boiling ;  considerable  sand  has  come  in  during  the  night,  and  is  still  running.  Gauge 
MiO.   Raised  the  gate.  ^ 

Gvgt-nading.—Zero  of  gauge,  12  feet  below  the  top  of  ledge.   Steading  at  bottom  of  lodge,  2.7. 

The  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  fearing  that  some  disaster  might  happen 
dnrlDg  the  expected  spring  freshet  of  this  year,  subscribed  the  sum  of 
113,000,  to  be  expended  in  attempting  to  cut  off  the  connections  between 
the  spring  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  tunnel  and  the  east  branch  at  the 
npper  end  of  the  tunnel.  A  trench  on  the  east  side  of  this  branch  has 
been  excavated  to  the  soft  layer,  and  a  12  inch  sewer  laid  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  branch  to  the  drain-pipe  of  the  main  tunnel.  Although  no 
dijjtinct  channel  was  found  leading  to  the  spring,  yet  the  water  lead  into 
this  drain  reduced  the  flow  at  the  spring  from  230  gallons  per  minute 
to  80  gallons  per  minute.  The  east  branch  is  being  filled  with  well- 
rammed  gravel.  Some  pieces  of  timber  were  put  in  the  apron  to  replace 
portions  of  the  covering  carried  away  by  the  ice  passing  over  the  falls. 
Total  amount  appropriated  by  tlie  United  States,  $200,01)0.  Amount 
expended  by  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  $232,000. 

IL—PBESENT  CONDITION   OF  FAXLS  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY. 

From  all  the  experience  gained  during  the  past  year  there  cjin  be  no 
donbt  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  river  above  the  limestone 
ledge  through  the  soft  stratum  of  sand- rock  (about  14  feet  below  the 
lime-Toek)  and  the  spring  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  tunnel  below  the 
gravel-plug.  Whether  this  is  a  uniform  channel  or  a  series  of  cavities 
connected  together  is  not  known,  but  from  experiments  made  by  raising 
the  head  of  the  out-flow  of  the  spring  it  would  seem  that  for  a  difference 
of  2  feet  5  inches  in  height  the  volume  of  the  cavities  amounts  to  8,000 
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cnbic  feet.  These  experiments  were  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  raising 
the  head  of  the  out-flow  to  the  under  side  of  the  limestone  for  fear  of 
the  water  forcing  a  passage  around  the  lower  end  of  the  lining,  which 
only  extended  some  25  feet  below  the  spring.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
amount  raised  by  the  citizens,  together  with  the  small  sum  unex]>ended 
of  the  last  appropriation,  may  suttice  to  fluish  the  plugging  of  the  east 
branch,  the  extending  of  the  lining  below  the  spring  some  40  feet,  and 
the  putting  in  of  two  timber  bulk-heads  in  the  lower  branches  of  the 
tunnel  below  the  spring.  A  portion  of  the  toe  of  the  apron  at  the  west 
side  was  broken  down  by  the  ice  resting  upon  it,  which  cannot  be  re- 
paired until  low  water.  The  openings  through  the  upper  portion  of  the 
limestone  ledge  (marked  E)  will  also  ^&  plugged  with  well-rammed 
gravel. 

III. — PLANS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  THE  PRES- 
ERVATION OF  THE  FALLS.   . 

In  considering  the  plans  for  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of  Saint 
Anthony  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  existing  dangers: 

1st.  There  is  the  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  limestone  covering 
at  the  falls  by  reason  of  the  upper  layers  being  disintegrated  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  frost,  and  carried  away  by  the  erosive  action  of 
heavy  bodies  of  ice  and  logs  passing  over  the  falls.  There  is  less  imme- 
diate danger  from  this  cause  than  from  the  following : 

2d.  The  constant  wearing  away  of  the  sandstone  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls  by  the  falling  water,  and  the  consequent  falling  down  of  the  lime- 
stone, which  process  was  very  rapid  previous  to  the  building  of  the  ex- 
isting apron. 

3d.  The  danger  of  the  water  passing  from  the  head  of  the  ledge 
through  the  sandstone,  under  the  limestone  covering,  to  the  foot  of  the 
falls.  The  danger  from  this  cause  is  at  present  the  most  threatening  of 
all.  In  general  terms,  the  first  danger  would  be  obviated  by  having  a 
depth  of  at  least  4  feet  of  water  over  all  parts  of  the  limestone;  the 
second,  by  keeping  in  good  repair  and  extending  the  existing  apron ;  and 
the  third,  by  a  dike  extending  from  a  dry  stratum  of  the  sand-rock, 
below  the  soft  strata  up  to  the  limestone  ledge,  and  the  wall  recom- 
mended by  the  board  of  1872. 

The  board,  therefore,  presents  the  following  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  immediately  necessary- : 

1st.  Two  dams  should  be  constructed  along  the  lines  G  and  H,  of  tim- 
ber cribs,  well  bolted  to  the  rock  and  filled  with  stone,  to  have  an  upper 
slope  of  j  and  a  lower  slope  of  J,  both  slopes  to  be  covered  with  12- 
inch  squared  timber.  The  foot  of  the  lower  dam  to  be  connected  with 
the  apron,  and  the  upper  dam  to  have  a  toe  20  feet  in  width,  and  all 
salient  angles  to  be  covered  with  boiler  plates.  The  lower  dam  should 
be  4J  feet  high,  and  the  upper  4  feet  high.  A  tracing  showing  cross- 
sections  of  these  dams  is  herewith  appended.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
dams  will  cost  $24,420. 

2d.  The  apron  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair,  and  extended  down 
stream  on  the  west  side  of  Hennepin  Island.  The  amount  required  for 
this  work  is  estimated  at  $65,000. 

3d.  From  the  description  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  and  the 
history  of  what  has  taken  place  at  the  locality  since  the  board  of  en- 
gineers met  at  Minneapolis  in  August,  1872,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
dangers  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  have 
considerably  increased,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  convince  the  pres- 
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ent  board  that  the  opinions  then  expressed  were  correct.  The  present 
board  is  satisfied  that  if  the  funds  had  been  provided  tocarry  into  effect 
the  reeonimendatioDS  then  made,  the  remedial  naeasures  would  have 
proven  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  or  as  the  board 
of  1872  expected. 

But  the  changed  conditions,  while  they  indicate  the  propriety  of  the 
former  recommendations,  render  advisable  some  niodilication  of  the 
measures  to  be  at  once  adopted,  leaving  to'the  future  the  carrying  into 
effect  of  the  principal  features  of  the  original  plan. 

The  development  of  the  connection  between  *'  break  No.  3  "  and  the 
spring  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  tunnel  and  the  *'  fourth  break  "  into  the 
tannel,  indicate  disturbances  in  the  soft  or  bowlder  stratum  of  unknown 
extent  and  location. 

The  wall  at  the  head  of  the  limestone  ledge,  proposed  by  the  board  of 
1872,  would  effectually  cut  off'  the  percolations  through  the  soft  stratum 
beneath  the  limestone  and  prevent  the  dangers  arising  from  such  per- 
colation, but  its  construction  now  would  be  attended  with  greater  ditii- 
cttlty  as  well  as  greater  risk,  and  the  cost  would  be  much  greater  than 
was  formerly  estimated. 

The  board  is  now  reluctantly  constrained  to  recommend  that  measures 
more  readily  executed  and  involving  less  expenditure  be  undertaken 
and  completed  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  the  view  of  preventing  ad- 
ditional injuries  resulting  to  the  falls,  which  may  hasten  their  final 
destruction. 

These  measures  are  the  introduction  of  a  dike  of  concrete  to  extend 
across  the  river  at  a  position  lower  down  the  channel,  along  a  line  a 
short  distance  flbove  the  apron  on  the  Minneapolis  side,  upon  the  tra<i4 
indicated  on  the  drawing  which  accompanies  this  report.  This  dike 
should  be  constructed  in  a  tunnel  to  be  excavated  on  the  proposed  line, 
whose  bottom  should  be  in  that  homogeneous  stratum  which  is  some  38 
feet  below  the  limestone,  extending  up  to  the  limestone,  and  at  least  4 
feet  in  width. 

This  plan  of  a  dike  is  only  proposed  because  of  the  change  of  cir- 
cnmstances  since  the  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  1872,  render- 
ing a  more  speedy  relief  necessary,  and  because  it  now  seems  to  present 
less  difficulties  in  its  construction,  and  will  serve  to  do  away  with  a  very 
great  danger,  existing  by  reason  of  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  sand- 
rock  near  the  head  of  the  ledge. 

The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  the  board  of  1872  should 
ultimately  be  carried  out,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  sandstone  between 
the  crest  of  the  falls  and  the  head  of  the  ledge  be  preserved  by  inclos- 
ing it  between  the  wall  proposed  by  the  board  of  1872  and  the  dike 
now  recommended  to  be  constructed.  The  length  of  the  dike  would  be 
abou  2,000  feet,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  as  follows : 

For  excayating 8ll,f'52 

For  waU 118,520 

130  372 
Wall  recommended  by  board  of  1872 200,'000 

330,372 

RECAPITULATION. 

FoTiiam  on  top  of  limestone $24,420 

For  completion  and  repairs  of  apron t>5, 000 

For  dike  under  limestone 130,372 

For  wall  at  head  of  ledge 200,000 

Total  cost 419,792 
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Of  the  amount  estimated  the  sam  of  $219,792  should  be  made  imme 
diately  available.  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  correctness 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  1872,  that  only  a  sum  as  large 
as  this  will  enable  any  one  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  smaller  sums  which  have  been  appropriated  for  this  work,  both 
by  Congress  and  individuals,  since  that  time  have  been  exclusively  ex- 
pended in  repairing  damages  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
utter  inability  of  those  in  charge  to  carry  out  the  thorough  plan  for 
want  of  funds.  The  board  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  its  re- 
gret, that  notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  the  board  of  1872, 
with  reference  to  obstructions  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  this 
locality,  none  of  them  have  been  removed,  but  on  the  contrary  new 
ones  erected. 

It  is  strange  that  the  interests  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  should  continue  to  employ  means  tending  so 
strongly  to  its  entire  destruction,  and  the  board  must  renew  the  con- 
demnation expressed  by  the  board  of  1872  of  this  practice. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  If.  Macomb, 
Colonel  of  Engineers^  U.  JS.  A. 
J.  D.  Kurtz, 
Lieut.  Col,  of  Engineers. 
G.  Weitzbl, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
O.  M.  POE, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
F.  U.  Farquhar,       ' 
Major  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.S.  A. 


Correspondence  relative  to  money  contributed  hy  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

UxiTED  States  Engixkkr  Office, 

Saint  Paulj  Minn.,  May  9y  1874. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  H.  T. 
Welles,  esq.,  who  was  president  of  one  of  the  committees  of  citizens  of  Minneapolis 
under  whose  supervision  the  money  contrihuted  by  the  citizens  for  the  xjreservation  of 
the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  wjis  expended. 

By  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  reported  by  the  board  of  engineers  convened  in 
Minneapolis  during  the  last  month,  as  contributed  by  the  citizens  and  city  of  Miune- 
apolis,  was  too  small.  The  amount  should  be,  as  per  inclosed  letter  S;^,000.  The 
amount  reported  by  the  board  was  taken  from  the  report  made  by  the  citizens  of  Miu- 
neapolis  to  the  board  of  187*2,  (see  page  304  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Enginecra 
for  1872.)  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Welles'  figures  are  correct,  and  that  the  report  of  the 
board  of  engineers  for  1874  should  be  amended. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  cf  Engineers  J  U.  S.  J. 


F.  U.  Farquhab, 
J/q/of-  of  Engineers. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  8, 1874. 

Bear  Sir  :  The  enclosed  letter  explains  itself. 

The  expenditures  of  th«  city  of  Minneapolis  on  the  work  for  preservation  of  the 
Mis  has  been — 

In  IHjjy 1^80,000 

In  1871 84,500 

$164,500 

The  city,  by  private  contribution — 

In  1867 35,000 

InlHil) 22,000 

la  1870 50,000 

Inl??71 22,000 

In  W2 22,500 

In  \f^\ 17,000 

168,500 

Total 333,000 

'    Please  make  the  correction  as  desired  by  Mr.  Chute,  if  you  can. 
Tours, 

H.  T.  Welles. 
Colonel  Farquhar. 

My  statement  is  correct  and  agrees  with  one  already  before  the  committee  of  both 
hoQses,  except  as  to  the  $17,000,  which  I  did  not  put  in,  not  having  been  raised  wiien  I 
nude  my  statement. 


H  3. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOCK  AND  DAM  ON  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  MEEKER'S 

ISLAND,  MINNESOTA. 

No  funds  were  available  for  this  work,  as  the  parties  holding  the  land 
grant  for  building  this  work  did  not  make  the  release  required  by  the 
act  approved  March  3, 1873,  until  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  I 
liave  not  been  informed  whether  said  release  was  acceptable  to  the 
United  States. 

A  resurvey  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  lock  and  dam  was  made  to 
determine  the  location.  Considerable  work  was  done  on  the  plans  for 
the  lock  and  dam — all  that  can  be  done  until  borings  are  made  over  the 
propased  site,  which  cannot  be  made  until  the  appropriation  is  made 
available. 

Enough  is  known,  however — 

That  a  masonry  lock  300,  feet  long,  80  feet  Tvide.  and  17  feet  lift,  will  cost 

about $630,261  46 

And  a  timber  dam 291,8(50  00 

Making  the  total  cost  of  improvement 922, 121  46 

The  cost  is  so  large  owing  to  the  fujct  that  the  faces  of  the  work  should 
be  of  granite  masonry,  as  I  do  not  think  the  limestone  of  this  country 
good  enough  for  such  an  important  structure,  and  that  extra  precau- 
tions will  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water,  after  the  works  are 
completed,  from  undermining  them,  as  they  must  be  founded  on  the 
Mrft  Hand-rock,  which  has  been  found  so  troublesome  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

If  this  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  economically,  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
$300,000  should  be  appropriated  for  the  l&scal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 
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The  river  traffic  at  present  would  hardly  justify  such  an  expenditure, 
although  in  the  future  it  may  become  a  necessity. 

If  it  be  determined  by  Congress  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River  so  that  vessels  can  pa«s  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  then 
the  lock  and  dam  near  Meeker  Island  will  become  a  necessity,  but 
until  such  a  thorough  plan  of  improvement  is  adopted  the  expediency 
of  expending  so  large  a  sum  of  money  to  extend  navigation  only  fifteen 
miles  may  well  be  questioned. 

Fiiiancial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $25,000 

Anionnt  available  July  1, 1874 ^,000 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1876 300, 000 


H4. 

IMPROVING  MINNESOTA  RIVER,  MINNESOTA. 

Owing  to  the  high  stage  of  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  of 
1873,  work  was  not  commenced  until  September,  and  it  was  continued 
until  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  ice  became  dangerous  for  the  men. 

The  work  accomplished  was  the  removal  of  rocky  ledges  crossing  the 
stream  between  Minnesota  Falls  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine, 
and  bowlders,  snags,  and  overhanging  trees,  in  detail,  as  follows : 

Rock  in  places cubic  yards.-  119 

Bowlders ." do 408 

Snags 519 

Overhanging  trees 777 

The  river  was  also  cleared  of  snags  and  overhanging  trees  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine  to  center  of  section  1,  township  114,  range 
38 ;  the  work  in  this  section  amounting  to  667  snags  removed  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  598  overhanging  trees  cut  down  and  removed  from 
the  river-bank.  Afterward  work  was  commenced  where  contractor  had 
left  off  the  year  before,  (near  Golden  Gate,  section  21,  township  111,  range 
32,)  and  continued  down  stream  to  Judson,  except  some  three  miles  of 
the  river  between  center  of  section  25,  township  109,  range  29,  and  east 
line  of  section  29,  township  109,  range  28.  In  this  section  there  were 
removed  1,523  snags,  and  1,734  overhanging  trees  cut  down. 

With  the  $10,000  appropriated  by  river  and  harbor  bill,  approved 
June  23,  1874,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  survey  of  the  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  exact  location  and  cost  of  the  locks  and  dams 
necessary  for  slackwater  navigation.  Under  the  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priation bill  approved  June  23,  1866,  surveys  of  the  Minnesota  Biver 
were  made,  and  a  report  of  the  result*,  together  with  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  were  submitted  by  Major  War- 
ren, January  21,  1867.  This  report  can  be  found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  58, 
House  of  Representatives,  second  session  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

In  it  two  modes  of  improvement  were  reported  upon :  one  for  a  system 
of  locks  and  dams,  creating  a  slackwater  navigation,  and  the  other  for 
one  lock  and  dam  at  Little  Rapids,  and  a  yearly  amount  of  work  in  re- 
moving snags,  bowlders,  and  bars. 

The  first  plan  wa«  estimated  to  cost  $775,000 ;  the  second  plan  was 
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estimated  to  have  a  first  cost  of  $97,500,  and  a  subsequent  annual  cost 
of  $20,000. 

By  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill,  approved  March  2, 1867,  there  was 

appropriated $37,500  00 

By  act  approved  Jnly  11,  1870,  there  was  appropriated 10,000  00 

By  act  approved  March  3, 1871 ,  there  was  appropriated 10, 000  00 

By  act  approved  June  10, 1872,  there  was  appropriated 10, 000  00 

By  act  approved  March  3, 1873,  there  was  appropriated 10, 000  00 

By  act  approved  June  — ,  1874,  there  was  appropriated 10, 000  00 

Total 87,500  00 

Total  expended  to  July  1, 1874 76,095  53 

Amoont  available 11,404  47 

The  only  work  accomplished  has  been  the  removing  of  bowlders,  snags, 
and  overhanging  trees  from  Minnesota  Falls  to  the  lower  rapids,  except 
a  space  of  about  thirty -three  miles  extending  up  stream  from  St.  Peter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  a  part  of  the  second  plan  proposed  by  Major 
G.  K.  Warren  was  approved  by  Congress,  no  appropriation  having  been 
made  for  the  lock  and  dam  at  Little  Kapids.  I  think  that  experience 
,bas  shown  that  the  first  plan  (slackwater  navigation)  is  the  only  true 
one  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  this  river. 

Before  submitting  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  it,  the  detailed  surveys 
of  the  sites  of  the  proposed  locks  and  dams  ordered  by  second  section 
river  and  harbor  bUl,  approved  June  23,  1874,  must  be  made. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $60,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  proposed  lock  at  Little  Hapids,  as  this  is  common  to  both 
plans,  and  will  very  materially  help  navigation  during  low  water. 

While  the  removal  of  snags,  bowlders,  and  overhanging  trees  is  of 
great  use  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  yet  at  low  water  it  is  now  of  no 
nse,  as  boats  cannot  get  above  the  Little  Eapids. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $5,000  00 

AnuniDt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 6, 379  72 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 10, 000  00 

Amoant  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 9, 975  25 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 11,404  47 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 60, 000  00 


Hs- 


EXAMINATION  AND  SURVEY  OF  GALENA  RIVER  TO  THE  UPPER  BRIDGE 
AT  GALENA,  ILLINOIS. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Saiiit  Paul,  Minn,,  December  29,  1873. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination  and  survey  of  the  Galena  River,  from  its  mouth 
to  the  upper  bridge  at  Galena,  III.,  made  by  Assistant  J.  D.  Skinner, 
under  my  direction,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1873. 
I  herewith  submit  Assistant  Engineer  Skinner's  report  to  me.  The  trac- 
ings of  the  river,  in  four  sheets,  have  this  day  been  forwarded  by  express 
to  year  address.  By  referring  to  the  tracings  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
18  very  little  water  flowing  past  the  city  of  Galena  during  low  water, 
quite  insufficient  to  make  any  current  which  would  scour  out  and  carry 
19  E 
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away  any  deposition  of  mud  made  during  high  water.  Previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  Illinois  Centnil  Kailroad  to  Dnnleith,on  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  the  river  was  kept  open  for  navigation  during  low  water  by  con- 
stant dredging.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  the  dredging  was  discontinued,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  river  soon  filled  up  with  the  washings  from  tbe  high  clay-banks. 
The  opening  of  the  cut-off  between  \  I  arris's  Slough  and  the  Galena  River 
undoubtedly  backed  up  the  water  of  the  latter  river  and  stopped  the 
current,  and  much  of  the  matter  suspended  in  the  water,  before  carried 
into  the  Mississippi  River,  is  now  deposited  above  the  cut-off.  The 
parties  who  made  the  cut-off  thought  that,  by  doing  so,  the  water  in  the 
Galena  Eiver  would  be  deepened  by  one  foot,  and  they  were  right  as  to 
the  immediate  result,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  re- 
sult of  stopping  the  current  of  the  river  above.  At  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey there  was  no  preceptible  fall  of  the  river  between  the  city  of  Galena 
and  the  cut-off,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  From  the  cut-off  to  the 
Mississippi  River  there  was  a  fall  of  0.937  of  a  foot  By  reference  to  the 
map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  the  river  can  be  improved  is  by 
dredging,  and  taking  some  means  to  collect  the  matter  brought  down 
by  tne  inflowing  streams  irom  the  hills  before  it  reaches  the  river. 
Small  dams  across  the  ravines  seem  to  be  the  most  economical  method 
for  the  latter  purpose.  The  dredging  in  the  river  above  the  cut  off  will 
be  expensive,  owing  to  the  long  towage  to  dump  the  dredged  material. 
Owing  to  the  abruptness  of  the  river  banks  and  the  great  rise  of  water 
during  the  high-water  season,  none  of  this  material  can  be  deposited  in 
spoil  banks,  but  must  all  be  towed  down  and  into  the  lower  part  of  Har- 
ris's Slough.  Were  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  past  the  city  of  Ga- 
lena during  low  water  sufficient  for  any  purpose  of  scouring  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  some  good  might  be  done  by  cleaning  the  cut  off,  but  as  it 
is  not,  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  make  all  steamers  moving  into 
the  Galena  River,  on  their  way  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River,  take 
a  long  detour  by  cutting  them  off  from  Harris's  Slough.  Some  little 
dredging  in  necessary  in  Harris's  Slough,  for  which  Mr.  Skinner  has 
made  a  separate  estimate.  The  filling  up  of  Harris's  Slough  below  the 
cut-off  will  throw  a  large  volume  of  water  through  the  cut-off,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  scour  out  the  bars  in  the  Galena  River  below  it.  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  last  plan  proposed  by  Assistant  Engineer  Skinner }  that  is, 
to  dredge  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  above  the  cut-oft',  and  to  4  feet  below,  to 
close  Harris's  Slough  below  the  cut-off,  thus  throwing  the  whole  yolume 
of  water  of  Harris's  Slough  through  Galena  River,  and  dredging  a  small 
amount  at  the  head  of  Harris's  Slough.  Small  dams  of  dry  masonry 
backed  with  earth  should  be  put  across  the  three  principal  ravines. 
This  would  cost  not  less  than  $400,000.  Half  the  work  could  be  done 
in  one  season  and  half  the  next. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  the  general  commerce  of  the  country 
would  be  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  the  Galena  River;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  its  improvement  might  greatly  stimulate  the  local 
commerce.  The  country  about  the  city  of  Galena  is  filled  with  farms, 
and  when  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad  is  finished,  the  city  would 
be  the  shipping-point  for  a  large  quantity  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  and 
metals.  Should  Congress  deem  it  advisable  to  im[)rove  the  river,  the 
sum  of  $200,000  could  be  economically  disbursed  during  one  fiscal  year. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  U.  Farquhab, 
JIfq/dr  United  States  JEngineen. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphbbys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 
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Btpart  of  Mr,  James  D,  Skinner,  Assietant  Engineer. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn,,  December  27, 1873. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  the  following  report  of  a  sarvey  of  the  Galena 
River,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  made  by  me  under  yonr  direction,  daring  the  months 
of  AnffQst  and  September,  A.  D.  1873.  The  main  stream  is  formed  by  two  forks,  which 
have  their  conflaence  abont  three  miles  above  the  city  of  Galena. 

The  IlliuoiB  Central  Railway  follows  the  valley  of  the  east  fork,  and  the  Galena  and 
Soatbem  Wisconsin  that  of  the  west  fork.  This  road  is  graded  and  bridged,  bat  not 
yet  in  operation. 

Both  streams  take  their  rise  in  Soathern  Wisconsin.  Daring  low  water  the  discbarge 
of  these  uoited  streams,  measured  jnst  above  Galena,  is  inconsiderable,  amonnting,  by 
carefal  measurement  at  extreme  low  water,  to  15.89  cabic  feet  per  second,  or  l,372,c^6 
eobic  feet  per  24  hoars. 

This  woald  be  altogether  insafficient  to  supply  lockage,  and,  not  to  speak  of  other 
leaaons,  renders  the  use  of  a  lock  at  the  cat-off,  hereafter  referred  to,  impracticable. 

At  and  below  Galena  there  is  virinaily  no  current,  the  stage  of  the  river  being  en- 
tirely the  result  of  the  height  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River,  the  back-water  of 
which,  at  its  extreme  height,  extends  two  miles  above  the  city  of  Galena. 

Thedidtance  between  extreme  high  and  low  water  mafks  is  17  feet  at  the  levee. 

The  ent-off,  (see  map,)  situated  about  four  miles  below  Galena,  is  a  connection  with 
Harris's  Slough,  (a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  point  where  it  approaches  within 
250  feet  of  Galena  River.)  Here  a  small  ditch  was  cut  by  some  steamboat-men  about 
three  years  ago,  and  the  water  at  that  point  being  a  foot  higher  than  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, soon  forced  a  deep  and  permanent  water-way,  and  through  that  opening  a  large 
amonut  of  Mississippi  water  finds  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  Galena  River,  changing  the 
t^aracter  of  the  water,  and  creating  a  strong  current  below  the  cut-off. 

The  necessary  effect  was  to  raise  the  water  of  the  latter  stream,  above  the  connection, 
at  least  one  foot,  which  gain,  as  the  latter  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  Mississippi  for 
its  stage  of  water,  is  permanent. 

Another  result  has  been  to  fill  up  the  lower  portions  of  Harris's  Slough,  and  at  low 
water  almost  no  water  passes  through  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map. 

This  cau  be  permanently  closed  so  as  to  entirelv  divert  the  water  of  Harris's  and 
Key's  Sloughs  (see  map)  until  it  has  reached  a  height  of  10  feet  above  low  water,  (the 
height  of  the  adjacent  islands,)  and  this  will  greatly  tend  to  cut  out  and  deepen  the 
channel,  the  bed  of  which,  below  the  cut-off,  is  mostly  of  sand,  aud  will  render  dredg- 
ing io  that  part  of  the  river  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  unnecessary.  The  embankmeuts 
closiDg  this  can  be  made  from  the  material  dredged  from  the  upper  river,  which  will 
seek  a  place  of  deposit,  and  will  save  three  or  four  miles  of  towage  for  that  portion 
which  composes  it.  Its  face  can  be  thoroughly  protected  with  riprap,  an  abundance 
of  which  is  at  hand,  and  its  upper  surface  paved  to  an  extent  suiUcient  to  protect  the 
necessary  portion  from  wash  at  high  water. 

The  upper  river  is  entirely  different  in  character  ;  the  water  is  sluggish,  muddy,  and 
fetid:  large  amounts  of  deposits  are  annually  swept  down  by  storms,  &c.,  from  the 
steep  hillsides,  which  form  its  banks,  and  out  of  the  valleys,  or  coulees,  which  at 
intervals  extend  back  into  the  country.  The  natural  result  hjis  been  that  the  river  has 
hesD  filled  by  the  deposits  from  these  sources  to  such  an  extent  that  in  low  water  even 
the  smallest  steamboats  cannot  approach  nearer  than  two  miles  to  Galena. 

Thirty  years  ago,  from  the  most  reliable  Information  to  be  obtained,  there  was  a 
depth  of  water  in  the  basin  (see  map)  of  10  feet ;  now  it  is  a  mass  of  mud  virtually  dry 
at  low  water,  and  the  deposits  have  reached  in  places  a  height  of  5  feet  above  low 
water. 

The  remedy  for  this  after  the  necessary  dredging  has  been  done  would  be,  first,  a 
dam  at  Meeker  street  bridge  to  collect  the  silt  from  the  upper  river;  second,  similar 
dams  across  the  mouths  of  the  coulees  discharging  into  the  river,  the  deposits  to  be 
lemoved  at  proper  periods ;  this  would  be  gladly  done  by  the  proprietors  of  the  adja- 
oeot  vineyards  and  farms.  With  these  precautions  a  number  of  years  would  elapse 
^^^we  a  repetition  of  dredging  would  become  necessary.  This,  however,  when  re- 
fund, Ib  the  only  way  in  which  navigation  can  be  maintained  to  the  city  of  Galena, 
f  herewith  submit  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  dredging  to  be  done  to  put  the  river  • 
ma  navigable  condition.  This  is  based  upon  a  width  of  100  feet  for  a  distance  of 
^i^feet  below  the  basin;  at  this  point  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river  necessitates  a  chauge 
of  the  channel.  This  can  be  made  by  cutting  through  the  point  (see  map)  and  the 
material  deposited  in  the  present  channel.  Here  a  width  of  200  feet  has  been  given, 
>&d  in  all  cases  a  slope  of  two  upon  one  has  been  allowed  for.  Below  this  point  a 
▼idth  of  l.'iO  feet  has  been  given. 

The  estimate  is  baaed  upon,  1st,  a  depth  of  6  feet;  this  would  be  desirable  in  the 
iipper  river  to  allow  for  the  unavoidable  deposit ;  2a,  a  depth  of  4  feet  throughout ; 
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3d,  a  depth  of  6  feet  above  cut-off  and  4  feet  below  the  same.  Below  the  cnt-off  the 
river  would  in  all  probability  make  for  itself  a  sufficient  channel  after  the  preliminary 
dredging  had  been  done.  A  depth  of  4  feet  below  the  cut-off  would  be  likely  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  boats  that  ply  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  causes  which  have  filled 
it  at  present,  all  material  dredged  must  either  be  deposited  in  the  embankment  closing 
Harris's  Slough,  at  the  cut-off,  or  towed  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  dumped  into 
the  Mississippi  at  a  suitable  point.  The  amount  of  excavation  estimated  above  Green 
street  bridge  (see  map)  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary,  as  no  boats  have  ever  passed 
above  that  structure.  The  estimates  above  referred  to  are  as  follows,  forty  per  cent, 
having  in  all  cases  been  added  to  actual  quantities : 

Eatimate  of  amatmt  of  dredging  to  he  done  in  Galena  Eiver  in  order  to  give  a  ckaimel'Way 
from  100  to  150  feet  widcj  and  6  feet  depth  of  water,  ae  above  described. 

Cnbic  yards. 

In  basin 62,:)25 

From  basin  to  cut-off 484,205 

From  cut-off  to  mouth  of  river 185,220 


Total 731,750 

Should  river  be  dredged  between  Green  and  Meeker  street  bridges  there  will 

be  added 93,540 

The  same  for  four  feet  depth  of  water. 

In  basin - 46,396 

From  basin  to  cut-off 260, 49S 

From  cut-off  to  mouth  of  river 48,343 


Total 355,237 

Should  river  be  dredged  as  above,  add 60,827 

The  same  for  6  feet  of  water  above  and  4  feet  below  the  cut-off. 

In  basin ' ^,325 

From  basin  to  cut-off • 484,205 

From  cut-off  to  mouth  of  river 48,343 


Total 594,873 

Dams  across  mouths  of  coulees 4,867 

Dam  at  Meeker-street  bridge 1,330 

Riprap  for  face  of  embankment  closing  Harris's  Slough  at  cut-off* 750 

Harris's  blouoh. 

Amount  of  dredging  necessary  to  render  Harris's  Slough  navigable  for  boats  plying  to  Galena. 

Total  dredging  for  4  feet  depth  of  water 51,116 

Total  dredging  for  6  feet  depth  of  water 142,762 

RKCAPITIILATION. 

Six  feet  d^th. 

731,750  cubic  yards  dredging,  at  60  cents $439,050  00 

6,197  cubic  yards  masonry,  at  $3 18,591  00 

750  cubic  yards  riprap,  at  $2 1,500  Oi> 

Total 459,14100 

Four  feet  depth. 

355,237  cubic  yards  dredging,  at  60  cents 8213,142  20 

6,197  cubic  yards  masonry,  at  ^ 18,591  00 

750  square  yards  riprap,  at  §2 1,500  00 

Total 233,233  20* 
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Six  feet  depth  above^  and  four  helmcy  cutoff, 

594,873  cnbic  yards  dredgiDg,  at  60  cents $356,923  80 

6,197  cubic  yards  masonry,  at  $3 18,591  00 

750  cubic  yards  riprap,  at  $2 1,500  00 

Total 377,014  80 

I  hereto  append  a  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Galena,  and  its  relations  to 
the  general  business  of  the  Mississippi  River,  kindly  furnished  me  by  M.  Y.  Johnson, 
esq.,  president  of  the  Galena  and  Southern  Wisconsin  Railway,  and  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  that  place. 
This  gives  foil  information  on  that  subject. 

Bespectfully  submitting  the  above,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yonr 
obedient  servant, 

James  D.  Skinner, 

AssUtant  Engineer. 
CoL  F.  U.  Farquhar, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


Commercial  atatisHce, 

Galena,  III.,  September  20, 1873. 

Gentlemen  of  the  harbor  and  river  survey:  You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  city  of  Galena.  I  cannot  do  this  better  than  to 
give  yon  a  carefully -prepared  statement,  embraced  in  the  foregoing  memorial  to  Con- 
gTe»,with  such  partial  reports  as  made  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  as 
they  appear  in  the  monthly  statements  made  by  the  company  as  to  shipments  on  tneir 
roftd  from  the  city  of  Galena,  and  the  city  weighmaster's  report,  made  to  the  city  coun- 
cil, as  taken  from  the  market-reports  printed  in  the  daily  papers,  viz : 

The  shipments  during  the  month,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in  1871,  will  be 
interesting.    They  are  as  follows: 

January,  1872. 

Cars.  PoaDds. 

Diessedhogs head..     2,940  24  489,210 

Mess-pork barrels..     2,765  46  884,800 

Lard tierces..        907  18  334,610 

Bacon packages..        394  11  206,500 

Lead pigs..     3,071  12  224,100 

Oats sacks..  13,693  110  2,269,800 

Greenhides packages..        697  2  37,900 

Bntter do....         178  1  15,140 

Cattle head..          36  2  36,000 

PigB'feet 1  14,750 

Zinc^re 21  420,000 

Sundries 2  26,960 

January,  1871. 

Can.  Pounds. 

Dressed  hogs •^-^ head..  3,660  33  658,075 

Mew-pork barrels..  1,440  24  460,800 

Lard tierces..  457  9  153,970 

Bacon packages..  130  6  106,110 

Lead pigs..  4,618  18  331,720 

Lumber M..  25^  5  100,000 

Greenhides bundles..  641  2  37,060 

Oats sacks..  574  4  83,100 

Wheat do....  495  4  66,280 

Barley i do....  138  1  19,000 

Batter packages..  148  1  12,070 

Cattle head..  184  10  180,000 

Merchandise 120,922 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  cars,  with  4,959,770  pounds  of  produce,  were  forwarded  in 
January,  1872,  while  in  the  same  month,  in  1871,  we  find  only  125  cars,  with  2,329,107 
pounds,  a  gain  so  far  the  present  year  of  100  per  cent. 
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The  tables  show  that  January,  1871,  shipped  the  greatest  namber  of  dressed  hogs, 
but  combining  the  foai*  articles  of  the  hog  product,  nogs,  mess-pork,  lard,  and  baoon, 
and  we  find  that  Janaary,  1872,  shipped  204,450  pounds  more  than  the  correspondiog 
period  last  year;  while  in  oats,  we  nave  the  astonishing  figures  of  2.269.800  pounds 
against  83,100  for  the  same  time,  an  increase  of  2,184,700  pounds.  For  that  matter,  the 
month  of  January,  1872,  lacked  only  184,070  pounds  (about  9  cars)  of  having  forwarded 
as  many  oats  as  during  the  entire  year  of  1871.  and  had  there  been  the  needed  supply 
of  cars  would  have  exceeded  that  of  oats  in  said  year. 

This  is  encouraging,  and  offers  greater  reasons  than  ever  why  we  should  all  unite  in 
the  efforts  being  made  to  extend  our  railroad  facilities  in  the  direction  from  whence  these 
products  come. 

Besides  the  shipments,  our  grain-warehouses  are  full  and  will  be  overflowing  when 
navigation  opens.  While  this  is  true  in  grain,  it  is  none  the  less  an  object  ot  interest 
than  that  of  mess-pork,  bacon,  lard,  and  lead  that  will  then  be  on  hand,  showing;  fhr- 
ther,  that  while  we  should  Increase  our  rail  facilities,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  impr&te 
the  7iavigation  of  Galena  Siver.  These  two  improvements  (of  rail  and  river)  will  so 
augment  our  commercial  business  as  to  compare  favorably  with  towns  of  quadruple 
the  population  of  ours.  No  town  west  of  Chicago  and  nortn  of  Saint  Louis  is  so  favor- 
ably located  as  Galena  to  make  a  large  commercial  center,  if  our  people  will  only  im- 
prove the  facilities  nature  has  lavishly  laid  before  them. 

In  connection  with  the  above  report  of  shipments  for  the  month  of  Jannary,  we 
have  the  report  of  city  weighmaster,  Thomas  ^clntire,  showing  that  13,570  dressed 
hogs  were  weighed  on  the  city  scales  during  the  same  month.  This  does  not  include 
large  lot«  bought  at  other  places  and  delivered  direct  to  the  packing-houses. 

The  general  markets  during  the  past  week  with  a  very  few  exceptions  were  quiets 
In  groceries  the  demand  has  been  but  light,  and  chiefly  for  small  assortments.  Our 
wholesale  grocers  have  on  hand  full  stocks,  and  are  receiving  daily  additions,  pre- 
paratory to  the  spring  trade. 

There  were  13,570  dresstd  hogs  weighed  in  Galena  during  the  month  of  January. 
There  have  been  a  little  over  26,000  weighed  on  the  public  scales  here  this  season. 
This  does  not  include  the  hogs  slaughtered  by  J.  M.  Ryan,  nor  those  packed  here  which 
were  bought  in  other  markets.  The  total  number  of  hogs  handled  in  Galena  this 
season  will  not  fall  far  short  of  50,000. 

I  herewith  present  you  with  some  details  of  statistics,  taken  from  the  United  States 
Census  of  1870,  of  the  counties  of  Grant,  Iowa,  and  La  Fayette  in  Southern  Wisconsin, 
and  Jo  Daviess  County  in  Illinois,  the  surplus  products  oi  which  find  a  market  or  ship- 
ment from  the  city  of  Galena. 

This  region  is  directly  tributary  to  Galena. 

Connties  in  Wiftconsin.    Jo  Daviess  Conntr, 

Acres  of  improved  land 647,3.38  156,507 

Present  value  of  farms $30,163,393  $8,831,353 

Value  of  crops  and  productions $8,767,874  $2,538, 195 

Value  of  live-stock $5,524,352  $1,611,521 

Value  of  animals  sold  for  slaughter $2,201,656  $607,576 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised 2,189,809  282,758 

Bushels  of  com  raised 3,744,643  1,226,326 

Bushels  of  oats  raised 3,756,173  874,016 

Bushels  of  barley  raised 160,985  22,889 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised 631,485  201,015 

Bushels  of  flaxseed  raised 69,395  9,344 

Flax  raised 84,  .523  32.476 

Tonsof  hay i 116,547  34,372 

Zinc-ore 300,000 

The  surplus  of  these  products  find  a  market  in  the  South,  and,  with  the  completion 
of  the  Galena  and  Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad,  now  in  process  of  construction,  (and 
thirty  miles  nearly  completed,)  following  the  fourth  principal  meridian  to  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  then  running  along  the  military  ridge  to  the  city 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  you  at  once  open  up  to  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River  a 
country  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  productions,  and  minertd  wealth. 

In  the  single  article  of  zinc-ore,  last  year  there  was  shipped  over  the  Mineral  Point 
Railroad  to  Warren,  and  thence  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  the  La  Salle  Zinc 
Works,  15,000  tons.  This  zinc-ore  is  hauled  on  wagons  at  an  expense  of  $4  a  ton  from 
the  mines  to  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  miles.  With  onr 
road  completed  running  direct  to  these  mines,  if  we  could  be  assured  of  the  navigation 
of  Galena  River,  this  article  alone  wonid  furnish  thousands  of  tons  for  transportation 
to  the  coal-fields  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  be  smelted. 

To  be  profitable  it  must  seek  a  cheaper  mode  of  transportation  than  by  rail,  and  in 
return  this  vast  region  is  to  be  supplied  with  coal  when  it  can  be  furnished  by  cheap 
water-transportation. 
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The  population  of  the  city  of  Galena  in  the  present  limits  is  nine  thousand.  There 
hftg  been  hot  little  increase  in  populacion  for  several  years,  until  within  the  last  two 
jears.  Owin^  to  local  causes  a  more  hopeful  feeling  has  prevailed,  and  the  business 
prospects  of  the  city  have  greatly  improved,  while  the  business  interest  of  the  city 
au  been  greatly  iDJored  and  its  prosperity  retarded  by  the  uncertainty  of  navigation 
on  said  river.  But  with  our  railroad  completed,  penetrating  Southern  Wisconsin,  and 
oar  river  made  navigable,  we  would  he  assured  of  our  former  prosperity. 

It  was  not  uncommon  a  few  years  ago  to  see  from  twelve  to  fifteen  steamboats  a  day 
at  our  wharf;  from  various  causes,  particularly  the  filling  np  of  our  river  from  the 
washings  and  deposits  occasioned  by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  along  the  banks,  and 
the  coDstrnction  and  leaving  unprotected  the  railroad  embankments,  that  to-day  it 
is  impossible  for  steamboats  to  reach  the  landing,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  an 
Abondance  of  water  to  accommodiy^e  any  boat  that  navigated  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

This  is  no  donbt  produced  in  part  from  the  cut-off  leading  to  the  Mississippi.  As  in 
ordiuary  water  the  current  flowing  from  the  Mississippi  into  Galena  River  produces 
a  strong  current  below  thecut-ofi^,  so  as  to  generally  keep  that  part  in  boating  order, 
while  aoove  the  cut-ofiT there  is  little  or  no  current  up  to  and  above  the  city,  thus  serv- 
ing as  a  basin  to  collect  deposits  and  fill  up  the  river,  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
years,  but  not  regarded  until  it  became  a  positive  obstruction  to  navigation. 

With  the  river  cleared  out  and  the  railroad  companies  required  to  riprap  at  exposed 
points,  I  think  all  obstruction  from  deposits  would  be  entirely  removed,  particularly  so 
if  the  city  authorities  (as  is  being  agitated)  would  allow  a  dam  to  be  thrown  across  the 
riTer  at  Meeker  street,  above  navigation,  to  create  a  water-power  that  could  be  so  con- 
structed as  at  certain  periods,  when  the  Mississippi  River  was  at  low  stage,  the  water 
could  l)e  let  off,  and  wash  out  the  channel  from  all  obstructions. 

The  dam  would  serve  an  additional  purpose  as  a  reservoir  to  collect  the  deposits  be- 
fore it  conld  run  in  the  river  below  and  obstruct  it. 

In  this  connection,  as  yon  ask  any  practical  suggestion,  I  think  if  the  cut-off  is  not 
filled  np  and  the  river  restricted  to  its  original  channel,  that  there  should  be  thrown 
ont  from  Harris's  Slongh  a  wing-dam  to  throw  a  much  larger  body  of  water  from  the 
Mississippi  River  into  Galena  River,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the 
depth  of  water  above  the  cut-off.  But  our  people  are  satisfied  with  any  plan  that  may 
be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  Y.  Johnson. 


H  6. 


RED  RIVER  OF  THE  NORTH,  FROM  MOOREHEAD,  MINNESOTA,  TO  PEMBI- 
na, dakota. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Saint  Paul^  Minn.y  March  4,  1874. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  followiug  report  of  the  re- 
8alt«  of  a  survey  of  the  Bed  Eiver  of  the  North,  from  Moorehead, 
Minn.,  to  Frog  Point,  Dak.,  and  of  an  examination  from  thence  to  Pem- 
bina, Dak.  The  part  surveyed  contains  all  the  serious  obstructions  to 
navigation  in  that  part  of  river  ordered  surveyed  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1873,  and  the  detailed  survey  of  tliis  part  took  all 
tie  short  season  after  the  subsidence  of  high  water.  The  surveying 
party  was  under  the  charge  of  Assistant  Engineer  D.  W.  Wellman,  'who 
was  assisted  by  Sub- Assistant  C.  F.  Hollingsworth  and  Recorder  Hart 
Vance. 

I.  The  Be<l  River  of  the  North  has  its  head  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bois  de  ISionx  and  Otter  Tail  Rivers,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Its  general  direction  is  almost  due  north,  and 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  the  distance  between  its  head 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  197  miles.  The 
course  of  the  river  in  the  same  limits  is  more  than  twice  as  long.  It  is 
a  sluggish,  tortuous  stream,  the  current,  except  at  the  rapids  or  chutes, 
being  hardly  one  mile  per  hour.  It  flows  through  a  very  flat  prairie, 
between  clay  banks,  varying  from  20  to  60  feet  high.    This  prairie  rises 
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iTom  the  top  of  the  river-banks  very  slowly,  about  2.5  feet  per  mile,  to 
the  east  and  west,  and  falls  towards  the  north  aboat  0.7  foot  per  mile. 
At  Moorehead  the  river-banks  are  33J  feet  high,  at  Frog  Point  (the 
end  of  the  sarvey)  61^  feet,  and  at  Pembina  about  50  feet.  The  area 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  drained  by  the  Red  River  is 
about  32,000  square  miles.    The  annual  rain-fall  is  very  small. 

The  following  are  the  measured  rain-falls  for  1873,  at  the  several  posts 
about  the  Red  River  Valley : 

Fort  Abercrombie,  11.42  inches  of  rain,  bat  snow-fall  not  measured.    Average  snoir- 
fall  for  12  years,  4  inches  per  year. 
Fort  Pembina,  14.185  inches.    Average  for  throe  years,  13.16  inches. 
Fort  Wads  worth,  29.45  inches.    Average  for  5  years,  18.95  inches. 
Fort  Totten— 

Besides  the  Bois  de  Sioux  and  the  Otter  Tail  Rivers,  which  form  the 
head  of  the  Red  River,  the  principal  tributaries  within  the  United 
States  from  the  west  are  the  Wild  Rice,  Cheyenne,  Elm,  Groose,  Turtle, 
Big  Salt,  Little  Salt,  and  Pembina  Rivers,  and  on  the  east  the  Baffalo, 
Wild  Rice,  Sand  Hill,  Red  Lake,  Snake  Hill,  and  Two  Rivers.  At  Moore- 
head the  stream  is,  at  low  water,  100  feet  wide,  and  at  Frog  Point,  after 
flowing  a  distance  of  122  miles,  about  160  feet.  The  river  from  Moore- 
head to  the  head  of  Goose  Rapids  is  98.062  miles  long,  and  falls  50.658 
feet,  or  about  i  foot  per  mile.  The  main  rapids  are  0.928  of  a  mile  long, 
and  the  fall  in  that  distance  is  4.6  feet.  From  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
survey,  21.031  miles,  the  fall  is  16.569  feet,  or  0.77  of  a  foot  per  mile. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  banks  of  the  river  is  considerable  timber; 
more  on  the  east  bank  than  on  the  west,  owing  to  the  destructive  an- 
nual prairie  fires  sweeping  along  from  the  Dakota  plains.  The  timber 
is  oak,  basswood,  and  poplar.  The  water  is  muddy  from  the  washings 
of  the  clay  banks,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste,  notwithstanding  the  Big 
and  Little  Salt  and  the  Turtle  Rivers  are  very  brackish,  l^e  annual 
spring  freshets  are  variable  in  duration  and  height.  They  are  caused, 
notfrom  an  excess  of  rain-fall  at  the  headwaters,  but  from  ice-gorges 
formed  at  various  points  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  ice  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  breaking  up  before  that  in  the  lower.  At  highest 
water  the  current  is  very  small,  hardly  perceptible,  but  when  the  ice- 
gorges  give  way  there  is  for  a  short  time  a  current  of  great  velocity, 
which  often  does  great  damage  to  the  banks.  The  difference  of  level 
between  high  and  low  water  marks  at  Pembina  is  45  feet,  at  Moorehead 
about  36  feet. 

The  total  fall  of  the  river  from  Moorehead  to  Pembina  is  116.3  feet, 
which  would  show  that  the  average  fall  per  mile  of  the  river  below  Frog 
Point  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  three-tenths  of  a  foot  per  mile. 

The  valley  of  the  Red  River  is  very  sparsely  settled.  Along  the  im- 
mediate banks  the  principal  settlements  in  the  United  States  are, 
Breckinbridge,  Minn.;  Macauley  ville,  Minn.,  (opposite Fort  Abercrombie;) 
Moorehead,  Minn.;  and  Fargo,  Dak.,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
at  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  crossing ;  Georgetown,  Minn.,  about  15 
miles  below  Moorehead  by  land ;  Frog  Point,  Dak.,  (the  bead  of  low- 
water  navigation  ;J  Grand  Forks,  Dak.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
Lake  River,  and  Pembina,  Dak.,  2^  miles  south  of  the  boundary.  There 
are  some  few  farms,  but  very  few. 

II. — OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  NAVIGATION  IN  THE  BIYEB. 

The  obstructions  to  navigation  are  not  very  formidable,  except  at  one 
place,  Goose  Rapids.  Commencing  at  Moorehead  and  going  down  stream 
the  obstructions  are  as  follows,  (see  accompanying  tracings :) 
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Ob^uctioM  Uiween  Moorehead  and  Goose  Bapids  along  ike  hanks  and  in  the  channel  of  the 

Bed  Biver  of  the  North. 


PosiUOD. 

1 

I. 

Si 
'J 

> 

O 

I 

Miscellaneous. 

1 

.3 

Remarks. 

Betreen  Moorehead  and 

Chejenne  River. 
Behneen  Cheyenne  River 

41 
8 
9 

61 

1 
S 

2 

1 
2 

3  land-slides,  small 
do 

9 
4 

1 

asd  GenrgetowD. 
Between  G(wrg«town  and 

EhB  River. 
Bit  U  miles  below  Gooee 

1  land-slide,  small. 
1,000  cable  yards.. 

Nine  bunches  of  loose  brush 

canght  on  bottom. 
Dredging. 

Bowlders. 

River. 
Tvo  milee  below  Goose 

4  cubic  yards 

RlTer. 

At  Goose  Bapids  the  river  falls  4.6  feet  in  4,900  feet,  (the  length  of  the 
main  rapids.)  The  channel  is  filled  with  bowlders,  which  render  the 
oavigation  impossible  at  low  water.  Last  season  the  parties  owning 
the  steamboats  navigating  the  river  constrncted  some  wing-dams,  so  as 
to  deepen  the  water  over  the  worst  places  in  the  rapids.  The  result  was 
plenty  of  water,  but  running  at  such  a  velocity  as  to  render  necessary 
the  use  of  wai-ping  hawsers  to  pass  steamboats  from  the  foot  to  the  head 
of  the  rapids.    Below  Goose  Rapids  the  obstructions  are  as  follows : 

Oiairuetions  beticeen  Ooose  Eapids  and  Ih'og  Point,  Red  River  of  the  North. 

P*rition.  Cubic  yards 

Spar  Chute 11,388 

flat-boat  Chnte 3,375 

BearChnte 10,170 

Campbell's  Rock 10 

Two  Willow  Rock  Points 2,064 

Rve  Rocks 10 

Diy  Tree  Chute 14,450 

Isabella  Island 12,420 

IIJ.  The  following  plans  and  estimates  are  submitted  for  removing  or 
OTercoming  the  above-mentioned  obstructions  to  navigation : 

Above  Goose  Eapids  the  snags  should  be  removed,  the  overhanging 
trees  cat  down,  and  the  mud-lumps  dredged  out,  all  of  which  would  cost 
14,428. 

To  overcome  the  fall  at  Goose  Rapids,  I  would  recommend  a  lock  and 
<laiii,  the  lock  to  be  placed  in  the  second  neck  of  land,  (see  tracing  on 
large  scale,)  and  the  dam  in  the  third  reach  below  the  foot  of  the 
rapids;  the  lock  to  be  50  by  150  feet  in  plan,  and  a  lift  of  6  feet;  the 
floor  and  gates  of  the  lock  to  be  of  timber  and  the  walls  of  concrete 
masonry. 

Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  locality  and  the  consequent  cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  the  lock  would  cost  not  less  than  $175,000,  and  the 
dam  not  less  than  $10,000. 

Between  the  site  of  the  proposed  lock  and  Frog  Point,  the  obstruc- 
tions could  be  removed  by  dredging  the  bars  and  removing  the  bowlders. 
The  cost  of  dredging  would  be  $32,380.20,  and  of  removing  the  bowl- 
ders, 1500.  I  do  not  make  any  estimate  for  any  work  below  Frog  Point, 
w  the  examination  was  not  detailed  enough,  but  there  are  no  serious 
obetmctions.  I  would  recommend  that  the  survey  be  continued  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
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Summary  of  estimates. 

Above  Goose  Rapids $4,428  00 

Lock  and  dam  to  overcome  fall  at  Goose  Rapids 175,000  00 

Between  Goose  Rapids  and  Frog  Point 32,680  20 

Total 212.308  20 

IV. — COMMERCE  OF  THE  RED  RIYER. 

Last  season  there  were  three  steamboats  plying  on  the  Eed  River 
between  Moorehead  and  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba,  and  two  more  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  route  next  summer.  Besides  these  steamers  there  are 
many  flat-boats,  which  carry  large  amounts  of  freight. 

Tlie  business  on  the  river  is  principally  carrying  supplies  for  the  set- 
tlements in  Manitoba  and  bringing  back  furs.  The  amount  of  freight 
carried  down-stream  last  summer  was  16,000  tons,  and  the  amount  up- 
stream hardly  exceeded  300  tons.  As  the  country  is  settled  the  traffic 
on  the  river  will  increase.  A  railroad  is  projected  and  located  on  the 
east  of  the  river.  It  is  generally  between  ten  and  twenty  miles  away 
from  the  river,  and  is  finished  to  the  crossing  of  the  Eed  Lake  Eiver. 
It  is  supposed  it  will  be  finished  to  Pembina  next  season.  This  will 
stimulate  immigration,  and  as  farm-products  can  be  transported  more 
cheaply  by  river  than  by  rail,  a  considerable  increase  of  traffic  on  the 
river  may  be  looked  for  during  the  next  few  years. 

V.  No  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  lock  and  dam  are  sub- 
mitted, as  before  such  estimates  can  be  furnished  there  must  be  borings 
made  and  other  details  determined,  which  can  be  done  after  Congress 
determines  on  the  improvement  of  the  river.  I  would,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend a  first  appropriation  of  $40,000  to  be  used  in  removing  snags, 
bowlders,  and  overhanging  trees,  and  to  make  the  detailed  examinations 
of  the  sites  of  the  proposed  lock  and  dam.  Those  interested  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  River  would  much  prefer,  if  only  a  part  of  the 
desired  improvements  can  be  made  during  the  coming  season,  that  the 
obstructions  above  and  below  the  rapids  should  be  removed  firsts  as 
they  can  afford  to  build  the  temporary  wing-dams  at  the  rapids,  but 
cannot  afford  to  remove  the  bars  and  rocks  above  and  below. 

1  forward  by  express  to-day,  to  your  address,  seven  sheets  of  tracings, 
showing  the  river  as  far  as  surveyed,  and  one  on  a  larger  scale  of  the 
vicinity  of  Goose  Rapids. 

Hoping  that  this  report  may  meet  with  your  approval,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  U.  Farquhar, 
Major  Unit^  States  Engineers. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

United  States  Enoineer  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  December  22,  1873. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Assist- 
ant Engineer  J.  D.  Skinner,  who  made  the  examination,  under  my  direc- 
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tion,  of  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  between 
Saint  Cloud  and  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony.  The  report  is  accompanied 
bj  tracings,  showing  the  parts  of  the  river  where  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion are  said  to  exist.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  examination  could 
not  have  been  made  before  the  river  was  filled  with  ice-gorges,  which 
in  all  cases  caused  an  increase  of  depth  of  water  in  the  river  immedi- 
ately above  them,  and  prevented  as  thorough  an  examination  as  could 
have  been  made  at  low  water  during  the  fall  months. 

As  Mr.  Skinner  remarks,  there  may  be  many  other  obstructions  in 
the  river,  between  the  above-mentioned  points,  besides  those  mentioned 
in  his  report,  as  he  had  to  rely  on  the  pilots  to  show  him  where  the 
river  needed  improvement. 

It  is  of  importance  that  a  complete  survey  of  the  navigable  portions 
of  the  Mississippi  River  above  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  should  be 
made,  so  that  when  information  is  required  it  can  be  given  from  reliable 
soorces. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  at 
the  points  mentioned  in  Mr.  Skinner's  report  will  greatly  aid  naviga- 
tion, and  boats  plying  on  the  river  will  give  a  ready  means  b}-  which 
the  farmers  living  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  can  carry  their  pro- 
dace  to  a  market. 

The  amoant  estimated,  $43,034.75,  as  the  cost  of  improving  the  river 
at  the  points  mentioned  in  Mr.  Skinner's  report,  is  none  too  large,  and 
can  be  usefully  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875. 

The  papers  accompanying  letters  dated  "Office  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Washington,  D.  C,  November  19  and  December  6, 1873,"  are 
herewith  returned. 

Hoping  that  this  may  meet  with  yonr  approval,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  U.  Fabquhab, 
Major  of  Engineers. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humpbeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


Eeport  of  Mr,  James  D.  Skinner^  Assistant  Engineer. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  December  20, 1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowing  report  of  an  examination  of  the  Mis- 
smippi  River  between  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Cloud,  made  by  me  in  pursuance  of  in- 
fractions received  from  you  on  the  1st  instant. 

Six  portions  of  the  river,  where  navigation  by  a  small  class  of  steamboats  had 
in  former  years  been  impeded  during  low  water,  were  surveyed,  and  careful  soundings 
Uken  through  the  ice.  The  season  was  particularly  unfavorable  for  the  work,  the 
river,  owing  to  the  gorging  of  the  ice  upon  the  rapids,  varying  from  one  to  seven  feet 
•bore  low-water  mark,  and  being  fiUed  to  the  bottom  with  anchor-ice.  No  definite 
low-water  mark  could  be  obtained,  and  the  information  gained  from  pilots  and  river- 
aen,  who  knew  certain  rocks  and  localities  and  the  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  lowest 
ctage,  has  been  the  guide  to  the  notes  on  the  plans  hereto  attached,  which  give  the 
beigbt  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  survey  above  the  most  reliably  ascertained  low 
witer. 

Tht  difficulties  t-o  be  removed  in  order  to  render  navigation  practicable  at  low 
▼ater,  consists  of  bowlders,  large  and  small,  mixed  with  gravel ;  these  in  all  but  one  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  form  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  on  the  rapids  will  require  dred^ng. 

In  som^  cases  large  rocks  are  imbedded  in  the  river  bottom,  projecting  sufiQciently 
short  the  average  bed  to  become  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  boats ;  these  and  the 
larjl^  bowlders  can  be  easily  removed  at  low  water. 

Thorough  sonndings  have  been  taken,  and  the  localities  surveyed  have  been  con- 
oeeted  with  the  lines  of  the  Government  survey. 
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A  more  thorongh  survey  than  is  practicable  at  this  season  of  the  year  may  develop 
other  obstacles,  but  the  points  described  below  are  the  main  and  recognized  plac^ 
where  boats  in  former  years  have  experienced  difficulty. 

At  Coon  Rapids  (see  plan  No.  1)  there  is  a  strong  current,  the  fall  of  the  water  at 
time  of  survey  being  at  the  rate  of  1,177  feet  in  a  distance  of  1,000  feet.  The  bottom 
consists  of  small  bowlders  and  gravel,  and  at  the  points  marked  on  the  plan  are  large 
bowlders  imbedded  in  the  river  bottom.  To  ^ive  a  depth  of  4  feet  and  a  channel-way 
200  feet  wide  will  require  the  removal  of  14,000  cubic  yards. 

Tiro  miles  helow  Anoka  (see  plan  No.  2)  a  rocky  reef  or  bar  puts  out  from  the  east 
bank  and  encroaches  upon  the  channel.  The  removal  of  part  of  this  and  the  necessaiy 
deepening  as  above  will  require  4,800  cubic  yards  of  excavation. 

At  Battle  Rapids,  below  the  town  of  Monticello,  (see  plan  No.  3,)  the  bottom  is  of  a 
similar  stony  character,  and  will  require  excavation  to  the  amount  of  4,440  cubic 
yards. 

Cedar  Island  Rapids  (see  plan  No.  4)  has  a  bottom  of  the  same  character,  and  the  nec- 
essary excavation  will  amount  to  9,450  cubic  yards. 

At  the  "  Thousand  Islands  "  the  river  suddenly  widens  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  and  is  filled  with  islands  of  varying  dimensions,  the  larger  proportion  being 
small.  The  bottom  is,  throughout,  sand.  The  annexed  plan,  marked  No.  5,  shows  the 
channel  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  the  location  of  the  adjacent  Islands.  No 
dred^ring  will  be  needed  here.  Two  wing-dams,  one  of  450  feet  and  the  other  of  650 
feet  in  length,  w^ill  sufficiently  divert  the  water  into  the  main  channel  to  ipsure  the 
necessary  depth. 

Rocky  Point,  just  below  Saint  Cloud,  (see  plan  No.  6.)  is  a  bar  between  two  islands, 
over  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  following  theea8t-ern  channel,  the  western  being 
much  embarrassed  by  boom-piers.  The  excavation  here  will  amount  to  4,500  cubic 
yards ;  and  one  large  rock  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel  may  require  removal 
by  blasting. 

The  summary  which  follows  gives  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  improving  the  river  at 
the  points  above  named,  a  channel- way  200  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  to  be  obtained  at 
low  w^ater. 

SUMMARY. 

Cobic  yards. 

Excavation  at  Coon  Rapids 14,000 

Excavation  two  miles  below  Anoka 4, 800 

Excavation  at  Battle  Rapids 4,440 

Excavation  at  Cedar  IslandRapids 9,450 

Excavation  at  Rocky  Point 4,500 

Total  excavation,  bowlders  and  gravel 37,190 

ESTIMATE. 

37,190  cubic  yards, as  above,  at  75  cents ^,892  50 

46  cubic  yards  rock  requiring  blasting,  at  $5 230  00 

1,100  linear  feet  wing-dams,  at  $10 11,000  00 

Total 39,122  50 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies 3, 912  25 

Total 43.034  75 

During  the  present  season  one  steamboat  has  been  plying  on  that  portion  of  the  river 
above  described,  and  another  is  now  being  constructed.  Could  these  boats  run  regu- 
larly throughout  the  season,  a  great  relief  would  be  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  between  Minneapolis  and  Sauk  Rapids.  The  conn- 
try,  unlike  the  eastern  side,  is  a  rich  one,  well  cultivated,  and  producing  a  large  amount 
of  grain.  The  "  Big  Woods"  come  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river  at  different 
points  and  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  wood  for  fuel ;  the  transportation  of  this 
alone  would  give  a  large  business  to  a  line  of  boats. 

There  is  no  railroad  on  the  west  side,  and  that  on  the  east  side  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  river  for  most  of  its  length,  and  is  difficult  of  access. 

The  reduction  of  freight  on  supplies  for  this  region,  and  on  its  products  of  wood,  gralo, 
and  flour  would  be  a  necessary  result  of  the  existence  of  uninterrupted  river  navig^ 
tion. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servant, 

James  D.  Skinxer, 

Assistant  Engineer, 

Col.  F.  U.  Farquhar, 

United  States  Engineer  Corps,  U,  S,  A, 
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APPENDIX  I. 

AI^TJAL  KEPOET  OF  COLONEL  J.  K  MACOMB,  COKPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDI2!?G  JUNE  30, 
1874. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Rock  Island,  Illy  September  9,  1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  reports 
npon  the  several  works  in  my  charge  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  30th  June,  1874.  There  is  accompanying  each  report  a  financial 
statement  showing  the  amounts  received,  expended,  and  required  for 
each  work. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  N.  Macomb, 
Colonel  of  EngineerSy  U.  8.  A, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 


I  I. 

IMPROVING  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

This  work  was  carried  on  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Capt.  J.  B. 
Davis, 'whom  I  engaged  for  this  duty  on  account  of  his  knowledge  as  a 
river  expert.  His  report,  covering  all  operations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1874,  is  herewith  submitted  as  giving  information  in 
detail. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  financial  statement  that  the 
amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  was 
$22,656.62,  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  having  been  ex- 
pended for  repairs  toward  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  aid  rendered  to  the  navigation  by  having  the  Government 
steamer  Montana  on  the  river,  to  dredge  sand-bars  and  remove  the  few 
snags  occasionally  found  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  asking  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  enable  us  to  render  such  tem- 
porary aid  in  advance  of  the  more  permanent  relief  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  afforded  by  a  system  of  improvement  expected  to  be  developed 
from  the  surveys  authorized  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  now  in 
progress.  It  is  for  this  reason  only  that  so  small  an  appropriation  is 
considered  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Some  further  permanent  improvement  will  be  effected  toward  the 
close  of  the  present  working  season,  by  removing  rocks  from  the 
vicinity  in  which  such  work  was  begun  last  November. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $25, 000  00 

Dedact  amount  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 2,527  30 

Amoaut  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

AiDount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1674 22, 656  62 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 25,019  99 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 25, 000  00 
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Report  of  Captain  John  B.  Daria. 

Rock  Island,  III.,  December  5, 1874 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmlt  herewith  my  report  on  the  operatioDS  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Montana  in  improving  the  Upper  Mississippi  Riv«r  during  the 
working  seuson  of  1873 . 

The  Montana  left  Rock  Island  on  the  2d  of  July  for  Saint  Paul,  with  instractioos 
from  you  to  mtikqa  careful  survey  of  Harper's  Slough,  Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  on  onr 
way  up,  and  report  as  to  the  practicability  of  making  a  channel  throngh  that  slongh 
.for  the  navigation  of  steamboats  with  the  means  at  onr  command.  The  survey  was 
made  accordingly  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  a  report  sent  you  in  regard  to  same,  show- 
ing it  to  be  impracticable.  (See  letter  of  Colonel  Macomb  to  Chief  of  Engineer»,  United 
States  Army,  dated  5th  August,  1873.) 

Arrived  at  St.  Paul  on  the  8th.  The  river  being  too  high  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  dredging,  we  fitted  up  a  pile-driver,  and  commenced  driving  piles  at  Newport 
Slough,  nine  miles  below  St.  Paul,  with  a  view  to  building  a  jetty  K>r  the  purpose  of 
turniiig  the  water  from  the  slough  into  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  We  cat  cot- 
ton-wood piles  and  commenced  driving  them  but  soon  found  that  the  hammer  of  onr 
pile-driver  was  too  light  to  drive  the  pues  deep  enough  to  hold,  and  therefore  went  to 
St.  Paul  and  procured  a  heavier  hammer.  We  then  commenced  work  at  Pig*s  Etc 
Island,  five  miles  below  St.  Paul,  and  built  a  jetty  from  the  head  of  the  island  to  the 
eastern  shore,  closing  off  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  entirely  and  turning  the  water 
to  the  western  side.  W^e  then  proceeded  to  Rollingstone  Bar  and  built  a  jetty  part  of 
the  way  across  the  head  of  the  slough,  leaving  room  next  to  the  western  shore  lor  the 
hmiber-nien  to  run  their  logs  through. 

We  now  found  it  absolutely  necessary'  to  procure  better  pile-drivers  to  prosecute  our 
work,  and  consequently  chartered  two  good  pile-drivers,  which  were  kept  in  use  until 
Noveml)er  5. 

We  dredged  out  a  small  island  in  Rollingstone  Bend  that  was  120  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide,  removing  it  entirely.  This  island,  being  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  river, 
was  greatly  in  the  way  of  rafts.    It  was  just  above  Fountain  City,  Buffiilo  County,  Wis. 

According  to  instructions  from  you,  we  then  proceeded  to  De  Soto,  Wis.,  and  dredged 
the  bur  in  trout  of  that  town,  leaving  more  water  than  there  was  in  the  main  channel 
at  ihat  time.  Report  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Sep- 
tember 3, 1H73. 

We  then  built  a  jetty  at  the  head  of  Betsy's  Slough,  leaving  room  for  the  rafts  to  go 
down  the  western  shore,  just  above  Winona,  Minn. 

These  jetties  were  built  by  driving  piles  ciose  together  and  then  placing  two-inch 
plank  on  the  up-stream  side  of  them  and  down  to  the  sand. 

Finding  tiiat  the  jetty  at  Pig's-Eye  had  partly  given  way,  we  returned  to  that  point 
and  concluded  to  build  a  wing-dam  there,  and  went  to  work  driving  two  tiers* of  piles 
9  feet  apart  and  filled  in  with  willow-brush  and  sacks  of  sand  on  top  to  weight  it  down. 
This  work  requires  considerable  time  and  labor,  but  we  finished  it,  making  a  wing-dam 
600  feet  in  length,  9  feet  wide,  and  from  6  to  10  feet  deep.  This  dam,  together  with 
the  jetties,  improved  the  channel  considerably  this  season,  but  will  show  more  clearly 
next  season  after  the  high  water  has  acted  upon  the  sand-bars. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  steamboatmen  that  this  is  the  proper  plan  of 
improving  the  river. 

We  worked  at  Pig's-Eye  until  the  ice  drove  us  away. 

On  our  arrival  at  Rock  Island,  according  to  your  instnictions  we  proceexled  to  the 
mouth  of  Edwards's  River,  near  New  Boston,  111.,  where  yourself  and  Assistant  E.  F. 
Hoffman  surveyed  a  dangerous  rock  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river  that  had  sunk 
two  or  three  steamers  and  badly  injured  several  others.  It  was  determined  to  remove 
the  rock  by  blasting,  so  we  returned  to  Rock  Island,  built  a  tripod,  and  procured  tools 
and  other  material  for  that  purpose.  On  the  following  day  we  returned  to  the  rock 
and  succeeded  in  removing  it,  the  work  being  done  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  yourself  and  Assistant  Hoffman. 

The  steamers  Montana  and  Caffrey  were  laid  up  in  Rockingham  Slough  on  the  I7th  of 
November,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  ice. 
•     The  annexed  summary  will  show  the  amount  of  work  for  the  season. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  work  performed  during  the  working  season  by  the 
steamer  Montana  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 : 
9  steamers  and  2  rafts  pulled  off  sand-bars. 
3  snags  and  2  stumps  extracted. 

16  leaning  trees  removed. 

797  piles  driven.  : 

Built  one  wing-dam  and  two  jetties. 
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Removed  small  island  by  dredging,  and  spent  eight  days  in  various  localities  dredg- 
\Qg  oat  channels. 
Removed  one  l«*rge  rock. 
Ran  2,263  miles  in  prosecation  of  above  work. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  B.  Davis. 
Col.  J.  N.  Macomb, 

Corps  of  Engineen,  U.  8.  A. 


I   2. 
IMPROVING  DES  MOINES  RAPIDS,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

This  work  has  been  well  advanced  duriug  the  year  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  Capt-  Amos  Sti<^kney,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  whose  report,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  for  information  in  detail,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  25th  of  August,  1873,  the  masonry 
of  middle  lock  was  finished,  and  the  excavation  in  prism  of  canal  in 
the  lock  se<;tion  completed,  including  building  of  slope-wall  within  the 
lock-section  where  the  embankment  was  sufficiently  settled  to  receive  it. 

The  sluices  for  regulating  height  of  water  in  the  canal  were  well 
advanced,  the  one  at  middle  lock  being  nearly  completed  at  end  of  fiscal 
year.    It  is  expected  to  finish  them  early  in  current  fiscal  year. 

The  masonry  at  lower  lock  was  also  completed  in  August,  1873. 

A  favorable  contract  was  made  with  Messrs.  J.  W.  Kittle  &  Co.,  for 
"labor  on  guard-lock,  section  work,  and  channel  excavations,"  the  Gov- 
erameiit  having  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  uncertain  element  of  coffer- 
dams, thus  leaving  a  definite  wprk  for  the  contractors  to  execute.  This 
arrangement  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  has  resulted  in  a  great  econ- 
omy. The  contractors  finished  the  rock  excavation  in  the  channel  of 
approach  to  head  of  canal,  and  would  have  completed  the  excavation  of 
chaDoel  below  lower  lock  had  not  high  water  flooded  our  lower  coffer- 
dam early  in  March  last. 

The  scene  of  work  was  then  changed  to  Sandusky  pit,  and  continued 
to  end  of  the  year,  with  a  certain  prospect  of  completing  that  section  of 
excavation  at  an  early  day. 

The  drainage  was  effected  by  a  ditch  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  which 
enabled  us  to  dispense  with  pumping,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  Sandusky 
pit  and  above. 

Excavation  for  foundation  of  guard-lock  was  completed  early  in  June, 
1874. 

The  wall  of  masonry  extending  up  from  the  outer  wall  of  guard-lock 
and  around  the  head  of  the  great  embankment,  was  built  up  above  ordi- 
nary low  water,  so  that  it  can  be  completed  without  further  need  of 
eoffer-dam.  The  work  as  far  as  done  was  protected  by  the  coffer-dam 
which  was  built  for  channel  excavation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  work  of  building  the  guard-lock  will  require 
about  a  year. 

It  appears  that  the  open-market  purchases  of  stone  have  been  at  prices 
more  favorable  to  the  Government  than  were  the  former  contracts,  and 
that  the  result  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  class  required  in  this  canal 
hy  hired  labor  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  engineers  is  ad- 
vantageous and  economical. 

By  the  accompanying  financial  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  after 
expending  the  funds  in  hand,  the  amount  required  tor  completing  this 
gieat  work  is  estimated  at  $480,000. 
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It  is  confidently  believed  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  made 
so  as  to  be  available  with  the  opening  of  the  working  season,  in  March, 
1875,  will  lead  to  the  completion  of  the  work  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1,  1873 S4O0,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  oflScer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $18,230.12 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 66, 30088 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 - 400, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 344, 987  18 

Amount  available  July  1,1874 505,807  10 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. .  -•- 480, 000  00 


Report  of  Capt  Amos  Siickneyj  Corps  of  Engineers. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Keokuky  loxca,  Augtisi  31, 1874. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  operations  on  the 
work  of  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 

On  the  1st  July,  1873,  there  remained  on  hand  from  the  last  year's  appropriation, 
$66,300.88.  The  amount  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1873,  was 
$400,000. 

Tho  project  for  carrying  on  the  work  during  the  year  was  as  follows :  To  finish  the 
masonry  of  the  middle  and  lower  locks ;  to  build  and  bail  by  hired  labor  the  necessary 
cofier-dams  at  both  ends  of  the  canal,  to  facilitate  the  excavation  of  the  channel  at  the 
entrance ;  to  constnict  by  hired  labor  sluices  at  the  middle  and  lower  locks,  purchas- 
ing the  necessary  material  in  open  market;  to  complete  by  contract  labor,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  earth  and  rock  excavation  of  the  canal,  and  channel  at  entrances,  and 
build  as  much  of  the  riprap  wall  as  could  be  done  with  the  suitable  stone  taken  from 
the  excavations. 

The  work  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  the  construction  of  the  middle 
lock,  lower  lock,  and  delivering  of  stone  and  cement  for  same.  The  work  on  the  middle 
lock  was  being  performed  under  the  contract  of  Willard  Johnson,  and  was  continued  up 
to  August  25, 1873,  at  which  time  the  masonry  of  the  lock  was  finished,  the  excavation  in 
the  prism  of  the  canal  above  the  lock,  in  the  lock-section,  completed,  and  all  the  slope- 
wall  laid  within  the  lock-section  where  the  embankment  hskd  settled  and  was  sufiS- 
ciently  firm  to  receive  it. 

The  stone  for  completing  the  lock  and  slope-wall  was  furnished  under  the  contract 
of  Messrs.  Wells,  Timberman  &  Co.,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  dated  September  4,  l'S72.  This 
stone  was  furnished  from  the  Sonora  Quarry,  and  is  much  superior  to  either  the  Bal- 
liuger  or  Tobie  Quarry  stone.  There  was  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  delivery,  as  the 
stone  required  for  the  lock-walls  was  all  dimension -stone  and  main-wall  copiug.  Mag- 
nesian-liinestone  quarries  will  not  yield  stone  of  a  special  size  without  much  waste, 
and  consequent  delay. 

The  cement  was  furnished  under  the  contract  of  Mr.  James  Clark,  of  Utica,  DL, 
dated  September  25,  1872,  a  sufficient  quantity  of-which  had  been  delivered  prior  to 
June  30,  1873,  to  complete  the  work,  so  no  deliveries  were  made  during  the  present 
year  under  his  contract. 

The  project  having  been  approved,  and  authority  granted  to  construct  a  sluice  for 
wasting  the  surplus  water  discharged  during  heavy  rains,  into  the  canal  between  the 
middle  and  guard  locks,  the  work  wjis  undertaken  and  prosecuted  entirely  by  labor 
employed  by  the  United  States. 

The  location  of  the  sluice  required  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  stone  remaining 
over  from  constructing  the  lock  before  any  excavation  could  be  made.  This  was  done 
during  the  winter  of  1873-74. 

The  necessary  force  was  employed.  Excavation  for  the  sluice  and  dressing  stone 
began  in  March,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  laying  of  the  sluice-widl  commenced,  and  the 
work  progressed  favorably. 

There  lias  been  employed  in  connection  with  the  sluice-work,  a  force  of  laborers 
completit)g  the  slope-wall  about  the  lock,  grading,  and  macadamizing  the  space  be- 
tween tbt^  .sluice-wall  and  lock-wall,  and  between  the  lock-wall  and  canal-embauk- 
nicnt  on  the  outside. 

The  stone  to  complete  the  sluice  and  vertical  w^alls,  in  excess  of  that  remaining  on 
hand,  was  purchased  from  Messrs.  Wells,  Timberman  &  Co.,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  open 
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market,  and  was  delivered  by  them  from  their  qaarry  at  Sonora,  and  a  commendable 
decree  of  energy  and  promptness  was  displayed  in  the  delivery. 

The  work  on  the  lower  lock  was  in  progress  under  the  contract  of  Dtdl  &  Williams, 
and  the  final  estimate  was  given  the  contractors  August  23,  1873. 

The  work  cousist>ed  in  breaking  a  small  amount  oi  macadam,  laying  flagging  around 
the  sate  recesses,  and  coping  on  the  upper  vertical  walls.  This  fiuislied  the  masonry 
of  tne  lower  lock,  and  left  at  this  point  only  a  small  amount  of  work  in  finishing 
slopes,  grades,  &c.,  which  could  not  well  be  done  at  this  time.  In  November  began 
the  work  of  excavating  for  the  sluice  by  hired  labor.  This  work  was  carried  on  with 
a  small  force  until  March,  1874,  when  work  was  stopped  a  few  days  because  of  a  sud- 
den rise  in  the  river.  In  May  it  became  necessary  to  place  a  steam-pump  at  the  upper 
eod  of  the  sluice,  so  great  was  the  seepage  of  water  through  the  banks.  Since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  pump  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  the  work.  Ou  account  of  difficulty 
in  finding  room  for  the  deposit  of  material  excavated,  a  little  more  time  and  some  ad- 
ditional expense  has  been  incurred  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  about  three-fourths  of  the  excavation  was  completed,  and  as 
the  delivery  of  stone  commenced  a  small  force  began  cutting.  The  laying  of  stone  in 
the  Bluice-walls  began  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  has  coutiuued  satisfactorily  without 
interruption. 

The  present  season  has  been  unusually  favorable,  and  if  nothing  serioue  happens  to 
interrnpt  the  work  for  a  few  weeks  longer  the  sluice- walls  will  be  completed,  and  all 
work  remaining  to  be  done  to  complete  the  lock-banks  and  grounds,  such  as  building 
ft  few  yards  of  slope-wall  and  breaking  macadam,  will  be  done  this  season. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1873,  proposals  were  opened  for  performing  the  labor  on  "guard - 
lock,  section  work,  and  channel  excavations.^' 

Proposals  were  received  from — 

1  J  J.  K.  Hornish,  4.  Samuel  G.  Bridges. 

^'  \  John  Adair  McDowell.  5.  J.  W.  Kittle  ife  Co. 

2.  Guy  Welhj.  6.  George  Williams. 

3.  L.  L.  Hine.  7.  Willard  Johnson. 

J.  W.  Kittle  &  Co.  being  the  lowest  responsible  bidders,  the  work  was  awarded  to 
them,  but  owing  to  the  strong  opposition  made  by  competing  bidders,  the  contract  was 
not  awarded  to  them  till  August  22,  and  they  were  unable  to  get  to  work  until  the  2d 
of  September.  In  the  mean  time,  a  force  of  Government  laborers  were  engaged  in 
building  a  coffer-dam  ai'ound  the  proposed  channel  excavations  at  the  head  of  guard- 
lock,  and  another  force  in  stopping  the  leak  through  the  bed-rock  of  the  river  under 
the  embankment  at  station  66.50,  and  opening  the  drains  and  cross-banks  through  the 
prism  of  canal  from  Nashville  to  Price's  Creek,  to  facilitate  the  drainage  of  the  work, 
and  if  possible  avoid  the  expense  of  pumping.  These  side  operations  by  Government 
laborers  were  all  finished  before  the  contractors  were  ready  to  begin  their  work,  so 
that  by  the  2d  of  September  the  coffer-dam  was  finished  and  pumped,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  delay  Messrs.  Kittle  &  Co.  going  to  work  at  once. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1873..  the  contractors  succeeded  in 
getting  fairly  to  work ;  their  plant  of  two  narrow-gauge  locomotives  and  fifty  cars, 
rails,  ties,  «fcc.,  was  received,  and  the  work  of  excavation  in  the  channel  above  guard- 
lock  ^procee<led,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  it  should.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained  that 
the  work  on  that  particular  portion  of  the  improvement  would  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  Noveml)er,  so  that  the  pumping  machinery  and  contractor's  force  could  be  moved  to 
the  coffer-dam  at  lower  end  of  canal,  and  finish  that  excavation  before  the  spring  Hoods. 
Bat  the  work  did  not  progress  with  the  rapidity  that  could  have  been  desired,  and,  ou 
ibe  loth  of  November,  1873,  orders  were  received  from  Washington  to  widen  the  exca-  " 
Tation  40  feet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  new  channel,  and  continue  the  same  up  to  the 
gnide-pier  at  tbe  head  of  the  channel.  This  necessarily  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
Work,  but  the  contractors  placed  all  the  men  they  could  work  upon  this  new  excava- 
tion, and  removed  the  material  as  fast  as  possible.  During  this  time,  more  men  being 
available  than  could  work  to  advantage  in  the  channel,  a  force  was  placed  at  Price's 
Creek,  at  Sandusky  Pit,  and  upon  a  couple  of  cross-banks,  so  as  to  push  the  whole  work 
toward  comx>letion  wherever  possible.  During  the  following  month  of  December,  1873, 
work  progressed  fairly  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  a  severe  storm 
flooded  the  coffer-dam  and  canal  prism,  stopping  all  operations  for  a  week,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  12th  of  January,  1874,  that  the  excavation  of  the  new  channel  was  aim- 
plet«d,  the  pumps  stopped,  and  the  coffer-dam  flooded.  During  the  balance  of  the 
month  of  January,  1874,  the  contractors  were  engaged  in  removmg  their  plant  from 
Nashville  to  the  coffer-dam  at  lower  lock,  the  Government  having  already  transferred 
the  pumps  to  that  dam,  and  being  engaged  in  pumping  it  out.  By  the  28th  they  were 
enabled  to  get  to  work  with  a  small  force,  and  this  they  gradually  increased  as  the 
dam  became  drier,  and  during  the  month  of  February,  1874,  they  did  some  very  good 
work. 

March  2,  however,  their  men  struck  for  higher  wages,  and  March  4  the  river  rose  so 
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high  that  in  order  to  save  the  coffer-dam  it  wa«  found  necessary  to  cat  it  and  allow  it 
to  fill.  This,  of  course,  stopped  all  operations  in  channel  excavation  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  dam  is  still  flooded. 

By  the  11th  of  March  the  contractors,  with  commendable  energy,  had  organized 
another  force,  and  removing  half  of  their  machinery  to  Sandusky  Pit,  (the  other  half 
being  taken  to  the  gnard-lock,)  they  resumed  work  in  that  pit  energetically. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  the  contractors  have  worked  steadily 
with  a  fair  force  in  the  Sandusky  pit,  and  give  evidence  that  in  a  few  weeks  that  por- 
tion of  the  improvement  will  be  finished.  While  the  excavation  proper  was  being 
pushed  through  this  pit,  a  drain  2  feet  below  grade  and  12  feet  wide  was  excavated 
through  the  center  ot  the  prism,  greatly  facilitating  the  drainage  of  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  canal  as  well  as  Sandusky  Pit  itself. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May  one  of  the  pumps  from  the  lower  coffer- 
dam was  set  up  in  the  Ballinger  Rock  pit,  which  it  soon  pumped  dry,  and  the  con- 
tractors, upon  the  completion  of  the  work  at  the  guard- lock,  were  able  to  place  their 
force  at  work  at  Ballinger's  without  any  delay. 

To  facilitate  these  operations,  a  force  of  Government  laborers  were  kept  constantly 
at  work  bailing,  digging  dfains,  stopping  leaks,  repairing  cross-banks,  and  all  the  littW 
et  ceteras  necessary  to  enable  the  contractors  to  excavate  the  pit«. 

Some  of  the  material  taken  from  excavations  at  the  npper  canal  entrance  was  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  dike  reaching  from  the  guard-lock  to  a  point  about  600  feet  above,  and 
so  placed  as  to  turn  the  water  from  the  Nashville  Creek  and  prevent  its  forming  a  bar 
at  the  entrance  to  the  guard-lock,  and  some  of  the  rock  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
pit  was  placed  so  as  to  form  a  gnide-pier  on  the  ont«ide  line  of  the  channel  excavation. 

Excavating  for  foundation  for  guard-lock  was  commenced  in  October,  1873.  and 
extended  to  June  6,  1874,  when  the  excavation  included  in  this  section  was  completed 
and  the  riprap  wall  laid  on  the  dike  above  the  lock  to  station  30,  so  far  as  the  rock 
excavated  would  build  it. 

Work  was  suspended  at  this  point  while  the  contractors  were  engaged  at  the  lower 
lock  entrance  from  February  11  to  March  17. 

The  foundation  to  this  lock  is  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  lock,  and  required  an 
excavation  of  from  8  to  15  inches  below  lock-bottom  to  get  to  a  stratum  or  rock  suita- 
ble for  the  foundation  of  the  walls.  In  order  to  properly  dispose  of  the  excavation 
from  the  prism  of  the  lock,  and  make  it  complete  the  embankment  to  the  height  of  the 
lock-walls,  it  was  necessary  to  pile  the  dimension  and  other  stone  already  delivered 
for  constructing  the  lock-walls,  and  which  lay  scattered  over  the  ground  adjoining 
the  lock. 

This  was  done  With  labor  employed  by  the  United  States.  The  stone  wa«  all  piled 
near  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qnincy  Railroad.  The  embankment  is 
essentially  completed,  leaving,  however,  a  sufficient  space  to  put  in  the  lock-walls. 

Authority  was  received  to  build  the  circular  wall  connecting  the  upper  outside  wing- 
wall  of  the  guard-lock  with  the  riprap  wall  on  the  canal-bank.  The  necessary  labor 
was  employed,  and  the  wall  built  above  ordinary  low  water,  so  that  it  can  be  com- 
pleted without  the  necessity  of  building  a  colfer-dam ;  this  wall  came  within  the  cofler- 
dam  built  for  channel  excavation. 

There  was  also  built  at  the  same  time  a  circular  vertical  wall  connecting  the  south 
abutment  of  the  railroad  Ji)ridge  over  the  Nashville  Creek  with  the  slope-wall  inside 
of  the  dike  for  turning  the  creek. 

The  gnard-lock  sit«  is  now  in  good  condition  to  commence  work  on  under  the  new 
appropriation,  and  the  lock  can  be  completed  in  about  one  year. 

On  April  8,  1874,  Messrs.  Kittle  &  Co.  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  com- 
pleting their  contract,  till  October  31, 1874.  This  extension  was  recommended  on  account 
of  the  interference  with  their  work  in  the  delay  in  commencing;  outside  interference 
with  their  men,  causing  strikes ;  bad  weather,  and  the  flooding  of  the  ooffer-dam ;  and 
the  extension  was  granted. 

The  building  of  the  coffer-dams  and  bailing  them  by  hired  labor  without  the  inter- 
vention of  contractors  resulted  in  a  great  saving  to  the  Government.  The  exact  figures 
cannot  as  yet  be  given  on  account  of  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  work  at  the  Tower 
dam.  The  same  policy  was  equally  beneficial  in  the  building  of  the  sluices,  as  the 
figures  on  the  middle-lock  sluices,  as  given  herewith,  will  show. 

The  stone  for  the  sluices  purchased  in  open  market  was  delivered  face  and  backing 
for  $7  per  yard,  which  I  believe  is  the  lowest  price  ever  paid  on  this  work  for  stone  of 
the  same  quality. 

In  preparing  the  statements  of  construction  by  hired  labor,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  each  branch  of  the  work,  to  furnish  information  for  guid- 
ance in  future  operations,  and  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  for  the  United  States  to  do  this  class  of  work  by  their 
own  employes.  It  has  cost  much  less  than  any  contract  work  on  this  improvement. 
The  employes  of  the  United  States  have  no  other  interest  than  to  carry  out  to  the  full- 
est extent  all  the  instructions  received,  and  to  do  the  work  in  the  very  best  manner, 
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dud  a  majority  of*  the  fnnds  appropriated  go  directly  to  the  laborers  employed,  benefit- 
iug  the  many,  and  not,  as  nnder  the  contract  system,  a  large  percentage  profiting  the 
few. 

Fifteen  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  slnice-wall  and  five  cents  per  sqnare  foot  on  the 
Tertical  wall  would,  bave  bash-hammered  the  face  of  the  walls,  and  then  they  would 
bflve  been  of  tl^o  same  class  of  work  as  the  out-stone  maeoury,  for  which  the  lowest 
price  paid  the  oontractors  was  $8  per  yard. 

Be^uU  of  operations  on  the  " guard-locky^^  section  icorJc,  and  channel  excavalions  under  co»- 
tract  ojT  Jk£e8sre,  J.  W,  Kittle  f  Co,f  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 


Items. 


Amount. 


.a>.4a 

H4S1 

»5 


74. 969. 9 
«,  062.1 
1,930.3 


Atguar&loek. 

CqMc  yards  earth  excavation 

Cubic  yards  rock  exearatlon 

Cubio  yards,  li^yixig  face  of  riprap  wall. . . 


Section  work  cmd  channel  excavatimit. 


CTibio  yards  earth  exeavation 

Cubic  yards  rock  excavation 

Cubic  yards,  laying  face  of  riprap  wall.. 


Total. 


10  50 
320 
1  00 


50 
220 
1  00 


117,741  00 

40, 658  20 

265  00 


37, 134  95 

57,336  62 

1.  930  30 


155,066  07 


BetuUe  of  operations  on  the  middU  lock,  under  contract  of  Willard  Johnson^  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1874. 


Items. 

Quantities. 

Contract  |  Belative 
price.    1    price. 

Amount. 

Eart:l%-excavation    x  ^.»- 

4,895.00cnbieyards. 
1, 704. 23  cnbie  yards. 

514. 00  cubic  yards. 

S41. 00  enbic  yards. 

452. 67  cubic  yards. 
1, 439. 00  pounds 

|0  40 

11,958  00 

3, 408  46 

514  00 

IE,i..c'k>€!xcavation 

2  00 
1  00 
8  00 
8  00 
10 

ConatracdDg  ont-stone  masonry,  (stone-dressing) . 

$5  00 
3  00 

1,205  00 
1,358  01 

TTandling  and  putting  into  work  wrought  iron  ... 

143  90 

Total 

8,587  37 
1,849  36 

TVjdact: 
mate. 

231. 17  cubic  yards. 

8  00 

Balanoe 

6,735  01 

Btmltt  of  operations  on  ihe  lotoer  lock,  under  contract  of  Messrs,  Dull  and  Williams^for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 

Bailing  and  draining - $1,000  00 

102,075  cubic  yards  cut-stone  masonry,  $10 1,  OJW  75 

137.57   cubic  yards  constructing  slope-wall,  $1.50 206  35 

1^^   cubic  yards  loose  stone,  $1 190  25 

Total 2,417  35 
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Exhibit  of  stone  delivered  at  the  lotcer  and  middle  lochs,  under  contract  of  Me$9r8.  WelUf 
Timhemian  ^  Co.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874. 


Items. 


LOWEB  LOCK. 


Face-stone 

Slope-wall  stoue  . 


Total. 


MIDDLE  LOCK. 


Face-stone 

Slope- wall  Htone  . 


Total. 


Labor  hired  by  the  Vnited  Statu. 

MIDDLE  LOCK. 


Slope- wall,  average  cost 

Macadam,  average  cost 

Grading  and  Mling  back  of  walls. 


Total. 


LOWER  LOCK. 


Slope- wall,  average  cost 

Haalincr  broken  stone 

Bebuiluing  slope-wall 

Pointing  1,055  square  feet  vertical  wall . 


Total. 


Quantities. 


95. 97  cubic  yards. 
814. 61  cubic  yards. 


186. 84  cubic  yards 
799. 13  cubic  yards. 


1, 550. 35  cubic  yards 
603. 05  cubic  yards. 


183. 00  cubic  yards. 


Contract 
price. 


Amount. 


$16  00 
5  00 


$15  50 
5  00 


$1  43 

1  27 


n  50 


25 


$1,535  a 
4.073  03 


5,G0r<  57 


2.S96  02 
3, 9i«5  t5 


6,  -m  67 


2,221140 

:«  ft! 

183  19 


3, 172  -21 


275  3fi 

134  75 

64  «0 

263  75 


T37  eO 


Constructing  slaice  at  middle  lock, 

9,680  cubic  yards  earth-excavation. 
103  cubic  yards  rock-excavation. 
3,704  cubic  yards  sluice  and  vertical  wall  laid. 

This  quality  of  masonry  includes  the  vertical  wall,  connecting  sluice- wall  with  upper 
and  lower  inside  lock- walls. 

The  average  cost  of  earth-excavat ion  is,  per  cubic  yard 80  35 

The  average  cost  of  rock-excavation  is,  per  cubic  yard 1  50 

The  average  cost  of  sluice  and  vertical  wall,  per  cubic  yard 3  &3 

Constructing  sluice  at  lower  lock. 

About  12,500  cubic  yards  earth-excavation. 
50  cubic  yards  rock-excavation. 
1,154.16  cubic  yards  stoue,  dressed. 
653  cubic  yards  stone,  laid. 

Guard-lock, 


Items. 

Quantities. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Stone  piled 

2, 392.    cubic  yards. . 
X30.    cubic  yards. . 
2<i0.    cubic  3'arcls.. 
6e6. 5  cubic  yards. . 
200.    cubic  yards.. 

$0  67* 

2  89 

50 

5  27 

1  00 

$1.  616  30 
953  70 

Masonry  laid  in  cement  in  Nashville  Creek  widl 

£xcavation  for  same 

1^)  14) 

Cat-stone  masonry  in  bank-head 

3.61-  -TO 
'^OO  uo 

Concrete  in  same 

Bailing  and  draining  during  the  construction  of  the  bank- 

367  20 

Total 

6,8s5  90 
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ExkibU  of  ttone purchased  in  "open  market "  of  Messrs,  TVells,  Umberman  4'  Co, 

For  middle-lock  sluice  and  finishing  slope-wall : 

1, 633. 35  cubic  yards  mbble-stone,  $7 $11,363  45 

206. 85  cubic  yards  dimension-stone,  $12 2,482  20 

241. 69  cubic  yards  slope-wall  stone,  |5 1,208  45 

Total 15,054  10 

The  lower-lock  sluice : 
i,  905. 84  cubic  yards  rubble-stone,  (7 |20, 340  88 

ExhibU  of  cement  ptirchasedin  "  open  market "  of  Mr,  James  Clark. 

For  middle-lock  sluice : 
2,100  barrels.  (300  pounds  each,)  $2.48 $5,208  00 

For  lower-lock  sluice : 
2M  barrels,  (300  pounds  each,)  $2.48 694  40 

The  amount  of  funds  available  for  this  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 


Balance  from  last  year's  appropriation $66,300  83 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  March  3, 1873 400,000  00 

466, 300  88 
Therehas  been  expended 344,987  18 

Bemainingat  the  end  of  the  year 121,313  70 

imoant  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Jane  23, 1874 400, 000  00 

Amoont  available  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875 521, 313  70 

Amoant  required  beyond  appropriation  for  completing  the  work,  about.      480, 000  00 

Tbe  sum  of  $480,000  could  be  advantageously  used  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
<M),  1>^6,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  or  that  amoant  be 
Bade  M  soon  as  possible  to  finish  the  work. 

Dnriog  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  finish  tbe  work  embraced  in  the  contract 
•T  Kittle  &  Co.,  finish  the  sluices,  prolong  the  bridges  over  the  creeks  which  empty 
ioto  canal,  build  tbe  riprap  wall  as  far  as  material  can  be  found  for  it,  and  build  the 
entire  gaard-lock,  if  possible. 

In  conclnsion,  I  have  to  bear  witness  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen 
'Cwtnected  with  the  engineer  force  have  performed  the  various  duties  assigned  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Amos  Stickney, 
Captain  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major,  U,  S,  A. 
Col.  J.  N.  Macomb, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S,  A. 
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I  3. 

IMPROVING  ROCK  ISLAND  RAPIDS,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

The  work  of  excavation  at  Bock  Island  Rapids,  done  in  the  fiscal 
year  1872-1873,  under  contract  with  Dull  and  Williams,  was  finished  be- 
fore the  Ist  July,  1873,  but  the  closing  of  the  contract  by  a  final  esti- 
mate had  to  be  deferred  to  September  15,  1873,  as  the  high  water  pre- 
vented a  thorough  resurvey  of  the  places  at  Winnebago  chain  and  some 
I)atcbes  between  St  Louis  chain  and  Oampbell's  chain.  At  Winnebago 
chain,  2,144  cubic  yards,  and  at  the  latter  places,  220  cubic  yards  of 
rock  had  been  removed.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made.  At  the  letting  of  the  work  on  5th 
Jane,  1S73,  Mr.  Geo.  Williams  was  the  only  responsible  bidder,  and  I 
was  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  with  him;  and  by  his  energy  and 
skill  the  work  of  excavation,  by  means  of  chisel  and  dredge,  has  been 
poshed  with  each  success  that  by  24th  October,  1873,  I  settled  his  final 
estimate  under  that  contract,  which  embraced  in  all  1,801  cubic  yards 
of  rock  excavation. 

There  remain  to  be  excavated  7,199  cubic  yards  to  complete  the  im- 
provement of  Rock  Island  Eapids  under  the  approved  scheme.  I  ex- 
pect to  excavate  about  3,300  cubic  yards  at  lower  chain,  and  at  scatter- 
ing patches  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  by  means  of  the 
$50,000  appropriated  on  23d  June,  1874.  There  would  then  remain 
about  4,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  to  be  removed,  chiefly  at  foot  of  Moline 
chain,  and  at  scattering  patches,  and  as  this  remaining  work  can  only 
be  done  by  means  of  chisel  and  dredge,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
wv  strong  river-current  and  the  liability  of  frequent  interruptions  from 
I«issing  rafts  and  steamers,  the  price  of  $16  a  cubic  yard  is  not  estimat- 
ing the  cost  too  high;  and  I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  mm  of  $80,000  may  be  appropriated  for  completing  the  improve- 
ment. 

For  any  information  more  in  detail  in  regard  to  this  work,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  report  of  Assistant  E.  F.  Uoflmau,  who  has  so  ably 
conducted  tlie  operations  from  the  beginning. 

Financial  stateinenU 

Balance  in  Treaenry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $50,000  00 

AmoQDt  in  hands  of  o£Bcer,  and  subject  to  bis  check;  (iucludiug  $2,999  per- . 

ceotage  dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 4,034  74 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 50, 000  00 

itnount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 51 ,  694  04 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 52,340  70 

Aiiit  not  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 80, 000  00 


Report  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Hoffmanf  Aaaisiant  Engineer, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Bock  Island,  III,  July  1, 1874. 

CoLONEi.:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbniit  my  annual  report  of  operations  for  the  im- 
proTeioent  of  the  Kock  Island  Rapids,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 

The  work  of  excavation  done  under  the  contract  by  Messrs.  Dull  &>  Williams,  for  the 
^al  year  1872  to  1873,  which  could  not  be  closed  by  a  final  estimate  before  July  1, 
1^3,  on  account  of  the  high  sta^e  of  water,  making  a  thorough  hydix>CTaphic  survey 
ud  revision  incoovenient,  was  finally  reported  to  yon  as  being  executed  satisfactorily 
10  ODofbrmity  with  the  contract,  whereupon  the  relations  with  the  firm  ot  Messrs. 
Doll  d&  Williams  on  the  part  of  the  Government  were  declared  to  be  ended,  and  the 
following  final  estimate  was  drawn  up  on  September  15, 1873,  and  duly  signed  by  both 
parties. 
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Final  estimate  of  work  done  by  Dull  4'  f^iUiamSy  und^  ihdr  contract  for  the  improrement  of 
the  Bock  Island  Hapids  of  the  Mississippi  iJfrcr,  commencing  September  2b,  1672,  and 
ending  September  15, 1873. 


TOTAL  AMOrNT  OF  WORK 

DONE. 

Items. 

O 

1  • 

i 

S 

< 

ri 

|2 

4^ 

2,144  cubic  yards  rock-excavation  and  removing  at  Winne- 
bago Island 

$13  50 
14  50 

126.800 
3.190 

220  cubic  yards  rock-excavation  and  removing  at  imtcbes, 
between  Saint  Louis  and  Campbell's  chain • 



29, 990  ,  $2. 999 

^991 

Total  amonnt  of  work  done,  iuoliiding  retained  percentage 

■~ 

29,990 

Deduct  from  payments,  as  per  receipted  vouchers 

96.911 

Balance  due 

2,999 

J.  N.  Macomb, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A. 
Dull  dt  Wn 


For  the  work  of  excavation  at  these  rapids,  Congress  had  appropriated  the  snm  of 
$50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1873-1874. 

Previous  to  the  letting  of  the  work,  the  snbject  was  considered  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  if  the  work  of  excavation  by  means  of  chisel  and  dredge  could  not  be 
carried  on  more  advantageously  at  the  remaining  scattered  patches  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Yon  were  directed  to  report  upon  this  snbject,  and,  after  mature  consideration,  the 
fact  appeared  in  figures  that,  as  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  implements  was  out  of 
question  on  account  of  the  small  appropriation,  the  excavation  per  cnbic  yard,  even 
by  hiring  machinery,  would  reach  the  price  of  816.50.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
improvement  of  these  rapids,  the  requisite  machinery  in  chisel,  dredge,  steamer,  fiat 
and  dnmp  boats  could  have  been  built  or  bought  by  the  Government,  I  am  confident  a 
great  saving  of  money  would  have  been  the  re«tilt,  and  the  quality  of  work  superior. 
At  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  work,  even  if  the  means  for  purchase  of  machinery 
were  at  hand,  no  pecuniary  advantage  would  be  gained. 

Excavation  by  means  of  chisel  and  dredge  is  a  difficult  kind  of  work  and  a  pre- 
earious  one,  if  the  engineering  and  superintending  are  not  carried  on  with  aU  zeal  and 
fidelity.  It  should  but  be  used  when  coffer- damming  is  utterly  impossible  on  accoont 
of  scattered  patches. 

In  relation  to  work  of  excavation  done  by  means  of  coffer-damming  on  the  part  of 
contractors  and  on  the  part  of  Government,  I  can  exhibit  an  interesting  compari- 
son obtained  at  this  place. 

The  work  of  coffer -damming  and  excavating  at  these  rapids  has  been  done  by  cot- 
tract.  The  within  table  exhibits  place,  amount  of  rock-excavation,  running  feet  of 
coffer-dam,  and  ratio  between  excavation  and  running  feet  of  coffer-dam. 

Coffer-dam  work  at  the  Bock  Island  Bapids. 


Denomination. 


ll 


18 


^ 


.2  5|  E  8 


C  (^ 

®  2 

Off. 


E 


Dnok  Creek 

Moline,  above  grade 

Holine,  below  grade 

Big  Sycamore,  at  above  grade  . 

Big  Sycamore,  lielow -grade 

Little  Sycamore 

CampbelVs 

Smitli's 

Head  of  Sycamore 

Upper  cliai n 

Crab  Island 


1,420 
4,530 


4,385 


1,350 
3,3d) 
2,181 
1,715 
1,815 
2,080 


5, 183.  80 

16, 069. 00 

889.40 

12, 270. 00 

3,  533. 25 

1, 953. 11 

8,  801. 20 

5,5»a87 

1, 622.  30 

3, 697.  50 

2,525.30 


3.65+ 
6.7-J- 


3.6+ 


1.4+ 
2.6 
2.5 
.94 
2.03 
1.29 


110.00 
10.00 

&56 
13w00 

a79 
13.00 
11.50 
10.35 
ILOO 
14.00 
11.50 


$51,83i^00 

,160, 690  M 

4.945  11 

llS9,S21  TO 

3U0S;  tf 
;  25.390  43 
i  101, 215  48 

57.M8  30 
■  17, 845  » 
i  51. 765  00 
I  29,089  45 


Total. 


62,142.72 


.  69U246  03 


Note.— Average  cost-price  per  cubic  yard,  111.  10. 
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In  the  year  of  1872  ifc  became  necessary  to  excavate  the  eastern  channel  of  the  draw- 
pier  of  the  new  Government  bridge  at  this  place,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 
This  work  was  done  by  the  Goyemment  under  the  head  of  Rock  Island  bridge  appro- 
priation. 

The  within  table  contains  the  cost  per  cnbic  yard  of  excavated  rock  at  that  place 
and  the  ratio  bet^ween  amount  of  cubic  yards  and  amount  of  running  feet  of  coffer- 
dam.   The  information  was  obtained  firom  the  maps  and  records  in  the  office. 

Eock-excacation  in  the  pit  of  the  coffer-dam  erected  in  the  eastern  channel  of  the  draw  of 
Sock  Island  Government  bridge. 


Denomination. 

l| 

§8 

Ratio     between 
amoantofcnbic 
yards  and  am*t 
of  rannins  feet 
of  cofTer-dani. 

^ 

I 

1 
1 

■    " 

i,i« 

3,063 

S.7 

$10  00 

130,620 

In  comparing  the  results  in  both  exhibits  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost-price 
per  cnbic  yard  obtained  by  contract-work  is  not  much  higher  than  the  price  for  which 
Government  did  the  work  of  coffer-damming  and  excavating.  If,  furthermore,  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  erection  of  coffer-dams,  such  as  are  at  Sycamore, 
Moline,  and  Smith's  chain,  was  done  in  a  current  of  the  river  running  with  a  velocity 
from  6  to  8  feet  per  second — meanwhile  the  Government  coffer-dam  at  the  bridge  was 
set  in  nearly  calm  water — ^the  comparison  in  regard  to  cheapness  stands  for  this  instant 
in  favor  of  con  tract- work.  Even  the  ratio  between  amount  of  cubic  yards  excavated 
to  the  amount  of  running  feet  of  coffer-dam  is  iu  advantage  of  con  tract- work,  as  can 
be  readily  seen  from  the  above  exhibits. 

In  laying  the  above  before  you  I  state  that  I  confine  myself  for  making  this  compar- 
ison only  for  this  locality  under  the  mentioned  circumstances,  having  no  doubt  that 
oiher  results  in  favor  of  Government  work  can  be  and  are  obtained. 

In  conse<inence  of  your  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  showing  the  price  for  ex- 
cavating a  cnbic  yard  of  rock  by  means  of  hired  implements  to  be  $16.50,  you  were 
aathorized  to  advertise  the  work,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  1873,  bids  in  relation  to  the 
work  were  opened.  Mr.  George  Williams,  of  Keokak,  Iowa,  was  the  only  bidder,  and 
Toa  were  empowered  to  enter  into  contract  with  him  for  the  work  of  excavation  at 
bnck  Creek  chain,  at  the  price  of  $18  per  cubic  yard ;  h)wer  chain,  at  the  price  of 
$16  per  cnbic  yard ;  foot  of  Moline  chain,  at  the  price  of  $12  per  cubic  yard  :  various 
places  on  the  rapids,  at  the  price  of  $14  per  cubic  yard. 

TTie  contractor,  Mr.  George  Williams,  was  notified  to  commence  work,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Benck  and  Mr.  John  F.  W  allace,  civil-engineer  assistants,  were  intrusted  with  the 
soperintending  in  the  field.  They  lived  on  a  small  quarter-boat  with  their  parties 
daring  the  season,  right  at  the  place  of  the  work,  and,  as  ever,  performed  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  with  ability  and  faithfulness. 

I  submit  here  an  extract  from  their  joint  report  in  reference  to  the  work  of  excava- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1873-1874 : 

•  «##««« 

The  excavation  during  the  past  season  was  carried  on  under  a  contract  with  Mr.  George 
Williams,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  who  used  four  chisel-boats  and  two  dredges  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work,  and  excavat'Cd  800  cubic  yards  of  rock  at  the  head  of  Duck  CreeK 
chain,  680  cubic  yards  at  lower  chain,  296  cubic  vards  at  foot  of  Campbell's  chain 
and  a  crib  containing  25  cnbic  yards  below  lower  chain. 

Owing  to  the  high  stage  of  water  the  commencement  of  the  work  was  delayed 
until  about  the  15th  of  July,  1873,  at  which  time  work  was  comraeuced  with  two 
ehisel-boats  at  the  head  of  Duck  Creek  chain.  On  the  23d  of  July  the  two  other 
boats  commenced  operations  at  lower  chain,  and  the  work  was  carried  forward  on  the 
part  of 'the  contractors  with  great  diligence  until  its  completion. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  one  chisel-boat,  having  finished  its  work  at  Duck  Creek  chain, 
was  transferred  to  the  foot  of  Campbell's  chain. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  days  that  the  chisel  and  dredge  boats 
worked  at  each  locality.    From  which  we  find  that — 

The  dredge  removed  on  an  average  at  Duck  Creek  chain  26  cubic  yards  per  day. 

Lower  chain,  212  cubic  yards  per  day. 
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Foot  of  Campbell's  obain,  26  cubic  yards  per  day. 
Crib  below  lower  chain,  25  cubic  yards  per  day. 
And  that  a  chisel-boat  cut  on  an  average— at 
Duck  Creek  chain,  10  cubic  yards  per  day. 
Lower  chain,  5.5  cubic  yards  per  day. 
Foot  of  Campbell's  chain,  11.4  cubic  yards  per  day. 


Designation. 


Duck  Creek  chain 

Lower  chain , 

Foot  of  CampbelVs  chain 

Crib  below  lower  chain , 

The  work  of  inspection  was  greatly  assisted  and  simplified  by  the  use  of  the  steam 
and  self-registering  sounding  machine  '^  Col.  J.  N.  Macomb."  On  the  following  dates 
the  work  was  inspected  and  recommended  by  you  for  acceptance : 

Duck  Creek  chain,  September  27, 1873. 
Lower  chain,  October  16,  1873. 
Foot  of  Campbell's  chain,  October  7, 1873. 
Crib  below  lower  chain,  September  27,  1873. 

Our  duties  consisted  in  finding  the  patches  of  rock  and  marking  them  with  buoys, 
and  in  directing  the  boats  where  to  work  ;  also  in  giving  the  workmen  grade,  to  whicli 
they  had  to  work  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  we  found  each  day  by  obaer- 
vation  and  calculations  from  our  bench-marks  at  each  chain  where  our  work  was  car- 
ried on ;  and  also  in  observing,  calculating,  and  plotting  upon  our  field-maps  the 
position  of  the  boats  at  least  twice  each  day;  and  in  case  the  boats  moved  to  a  new  patch, 
more  observing,  calculating,  and  plotting  was  rendered  necessary.  Quite  frequently 
the  boats  were  torn  out  of  their  positions  by  rafts  and  steamers,  and  caused  us  a  great 
amount  of  work  and  annoyance  in  replacing  them. 

It  was  also  necessary  at  each  chain  to  keep  the  line  of  excavation  marked  by  buoys, 
which  were  almost  daily  removed  and  had  to  be  as  often  replaced.  As  soon  as  a 
dredge  commenced  dredging  the  loose  rock,  we  had  to  watcn  that  the  material 
was  deposited  at  the  places  ordered  by  you.  These  duties  kept-  us  and  our  men 
constantly  employed,  and  when  we  consider  that  these  duties  required  our  pres- 
ence at  three  different  chains,  which  were  several  miles  apart,  each  day,  yoo 
will  see  that  our  time  was  fully  taken  up  in  the  discharge  of  our  various  duties.  On 
account  of  the  low  stage  of  water  during  the  later  part  of  the  season  and  the  situation 
of  the  work,  especially  on  lower  chain,  where  the  work  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  boats  were  subject  to  a  great  many  accidents,  caused  by  steamboats  and  rafts 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  which  resulted  in  breaking  of  spuds,  loss  of  rope  and 
anchors,  and  in  general  damage  of  the  boats,  and  also  in  loss  of  time  taken  up  In  the 
replacing  of  the  boats  to  their  former  positions,  which,  when  we  consider  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  which  was  from  5  to  6  miles  an  hour,  was  a  difficult  undertaking. 

Some  accidents  also  occurred  by  the  breaking  of  chains  and  machinery  on  the  boats, 
but  accidents  from  this  cause  occurred  less  frequently  than  in  former  years,  owing  to 
the  improving  of  the  tools  and  machinery  by  the  contractors.  Especially  we  would 
bring  to  your  notice  the  improved  chisel-point  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitney,  which,  in 
case  of  its  being  dulled  or  broken,  can  be  replaced  in  an  hour,  whereas  formerly  chisel- 
boats  were  often  delayed  for  days  together  from  these  causes.  We  would  also  brin^  to 
your  knowledge  the  fact  that  the  field-maps  furnished  us  by  yon  were  a  gi*eat  assist* 
anoe  to  us  in  the  successfril  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  work  of  excavation  having  been  executed  in  conformity  with  contract,  a  final 
estimate  was  made  under  date  October  20, 1873,  which  closed  the  contract  between  the 
Government  and  Mr.  George  Williams  for  the  appropriation  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  1873  and  1874,  and  is  within. 
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Fm^il  aiimaie  of  work  done  by  George  WilliamSf  under  his  contract  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Bock  Island  Bapids  of  the  Miseiaeippi  Eiver,  cammendng  June  11, 1873,  and  ending  October 
20, 1673. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  WORK  DONE. 


.     Items. 

Quantities. 

|i 

Amount. 

Percentage 
retained. 

Amount  of 
payments. 

Bock-excaTfttion  and  removinff  at  Duck 
Creek  chain T 

800  cubic  yards.. 
680  cnbic  yards.. 

296  cnbic yards.. 
25  cubic  yards... 

$18  00 
16  00 

14  00 
14  00 

814,400  00 
10,880  00 

4, 144  00 
350  00 

lover  chain    ....   .....  r  -  - ,  , , , . , , 

1 

Bock-«xcayation  and  removing  at  vari- 
ous phMses  on  the  Kock  Island  Rapids 
B^ar  Oanipbeirs  chain , . . . , 

Sock-6xoavation  and  removing  at  vari- 
oof  places  on  the  Rock  Island  Bapids 
between  lower  chain  and  foot  of  rap- 
id*  

29,774  00 

$3, 977  40 

126, 796  6(^ 

Total  amonnt  of  work  done,  including  retained  percentage $29, 774  00 

Deduct  former  payments  as  per  receipted  vouchers 26,796  60 

Balance  due 2,977  40 

J.  N.  Macomb, 
Colonel  of  EugineerSj  U.  S.  J, 
George  Williams. 

Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1874-1875,  to  continue  the  work  of 
improvement.  You  were  notified  of  this  fact,  and  directed  me  to  submit  a  report  iu 
relation  to  a  project  according  to  which  the  work  of  excavation  might  be  carried  on, 
daring  the  fiscal  j^ear  1874-1875,  with  the  available  appropriation  of  |50,000.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  above  I  stated  the  within. 

The  yearly  report  of  last  year  showed  that  9,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  to  be 
removMl  during  the  fiscal  year  1873-1874.  Of  this  amonnt  but  1,801  cubic  yards  could 
be  worked  out  daring  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  for  a  cubic  yard  of 
rock  to  be  removed  was,  at  the  different  chains,  very  high.  There  remain  7,199  cubic 
yards  of  rock  to  be  removed  for  completing  the  improvements  of  these  rapids  at  the 
following  localities : 

1st.  At  lower  chain,  about 3,000  cubic  yards  of  rock. 

2d-  At  Moline  chain,  (foot,)  about > 3, 400  cubic  yards  of  rock. 

3d.  At  various  places,  about 799  cubic  yards  of  rock. 

Total,  about 7, 199  cubic  yards  of  rook. 

Under  your  always-expressed  view  of  continuing  the  improving  of  these  rapids 
n  such  manner  that  those  places  should  be  worked  first  which  would  give  the  naviga- 
tion the  most  benefit  and  which  could  be  removed  fully  in  one  season,  without  making 
the  completion  dependent  upon  another  appropriation,  I  would  state  that,  first,  bv 
erecting  a  coffer-dam  at  lower  chain,  3,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  could  be  taken  out  with 
great  advantage  to  navigation.  I  have  to  mention  that  you  changed  the  previous 
entertained  project  of  improving  this  chain.  The  idea  was  to  straighten  the  present 
deep  channel,  which  lays  in  the  shape  of  an  elbow,  by  making  a  direct  cut  through  its 
base.  Experience  shows  that  in  such  shortenings  the  current  of  the  water  follows 
alwivB  the  old  natural  channel.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the 
depth  of  water,  which  in  the  natural  channel  varies  from  8  to  20  feet,  and  more ;. 
meanwhile  the  excavated  cut  has  only  a  depth  of  4  feet  below  low  water  of  1864.  It 
happens,  therefore,  especiaUy  in  a  lower  stage  of  water,  that  when  at  such  places  the 
long  Mississippi  steamers  enter  the  cut  with  their  bows,  the  stern  frequently  drifts 
qnicker  with  the  current  in  the  natural  channel  and  throws  the  steamer  on  the  edges 
of  the  cut  After  yon  heard  pilots  express  their  preference  to  use  the  natural  channel, 
inttead  to  run  through  a  cut,  you  decided  rather  to  improve  the  natural  by  widening 
it  The  hijyjh  cost  of  a  cut,  and  the  doubtful  benefit  for  navigation  gained  by  it,  were 
strong  motives  in  the  alteration  of  your  first  project. 
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Under  No.  3,  799  cubic  yards  of  rock  are  mentioned,  under  the  signification ''at  vari- 
ous places  at  these  rapids/'  which  should  be  removed  in  such  quantities  as  the  engineer 
in  charge  mi^ht  direct.  It  is  not  possible  to  specify  the  different  small  patches  and 
bowlders  which  are  contemplated  to  be  removed,  as  this  kind  of  work  is  dependent 
from  the  main  work  of  excavation  at  lower  chain,  and  the  price  p  v  cubic  yard  to 
be  obtained  in  a  future  letting.  The  more  No.  1,  lower  chain,  requires,  the  lees  can  be 
done  under  No.  3  at  various  places,  and  vice  versa.  Of  No.  2,  improving  Moline  chain, 
(foot,)  it  can  but  be  recommended  to  be  completed  under  a  future  appropriation. 

Your  project  for  continuing  the  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1874-1875  is  at  present  under 
consideration  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  In  reference  to  the  sab- 
ject  of  closing  the  improvements  of  the  Rock  Island  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  I  am 
confident  that  another  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1875-1876  will  enable  yon  to 
finish  this  great  work,  of  which  but  one  opinion  is  prevailing,  i.  e.,  that  in  its  perma- 
nency proves  to  be  a  thorough  help  to  navigation. 

A>  the  present  date,  July  I,  1874,  there  remain  to  be  excavated  7,199  cubic  yards  of 
ro<^  at  these  rapids.  Of  this  amount,  from  3,000  to  4,000  cubic  yards  it  is  expected  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1874  to  1875,  the  exact 
amount  being  dependent  upon  the  higher  or  lower  prices  to  be  obtained  at  the  next 
letting  of  the  work.  Accordiujg  to  the  experience  made  at  previous  lettings,  the  aver- 
age price  per  cubic  yard  in  coner-dam  work,  at  similar  chains,  assumed  to  be  |10,  and 
that  of  chisel  and  dredge  work  to  be  assumed  to  be  $12,  would  allow  to  excavate— 

At  lower  chain,  3,000  cubic  yards,  at$lO $30,000 

At  various  places,  333  cubic  yards,  at$12 4,000 

For  superintending,  surveying,  and  contingencies 16, 000 

50.000 

From  this  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  about  3,330  cubic  yards  are  likely  to  be  re- 
moved this  year.  This  amount  deducted  from  7,199  cubic  yards  leaves  3,809  cubic 
yards,  or  round  4,000  cubic  yards,  dependent  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
187.5-1876.  As  all  this  amount  of  rock  can  only  be  excava(«<l  by  chisels  and  dredge  at 
places  of  the  rapids  where  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  from  8  to  9  feet  per  second, 
the  cost  per  cubic  yard  might  be  assumed  with  certainty  to  be  $16.  The  amount  of 
money,  therefore,  adding  to  it  the  cost  for  engineering,  superintending,  contingencies, 
with  $16,000  for  this  last  year,  would  be  $80,000. 

4,000  cubic  yards,  at  $16 $64,000 

Superintending,  ifcc,  &c 16,000 

Total 80,000 

With  the  requested  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  the  year  1875-1876  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  Rock  Island  Rapids  would  be  ended. 

In  vour  last  annual  statement  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  you  applied  for  the  sum  of 
$112,000  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  rapids.  Of  this  sum  but  $50,000  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress,  which  would  leave  a  sum  still  to  be  required  of  $6*2,000  for 
the  completion  of  the  work,  according  to  your  last  annual  report.  At  this  year  the  re- 
quired sum  for  finishing  the  improvements  is,  as  above  stated,  $80,000. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  of  asking  $80,000  for  the  completion  of  the  Rock  Island 
Rapids  improvement,  instead  of  $62,000  as  the  balance,  is  explained  thus  : 

1st.  By  the  higher  average  price  of  excavating  a  cubic  yard  of  rock  at  the  singular- 
shaped  scattered  patches,  the  position  of  which,  being  like  an  island  in  the  channel,  de- 
mand frequent  snifting  of  chisel-boats  for  allowing  steamers  and  rafts  to  pass,  and 
thereby  not  only  creating  loss  of  time,  but  exposing  the  boats  to  breakage  or  injuries 
by  collision,  a  defense  with  cribs  being  out  of  the  question  in  the  channel  of  the  river. 

2d.  By  the  contingencies  which  are  necessarily  continued  a  year  longer,  of  which 
the  part  of  engineering  demands  more  superintendence,  consequently  a  greater  cost  at 
these  patches  than  in  the  pit  of  large  coffer-dams. 

In  the  office  assistants  and  draughtsmen  have  been  engaged  in  calculating  and  plot- 
ting additional  hydrographic  surveys  for  the  completion  of  the  Rock  Island  Eapids 
maps. 

Also,  here  I  take  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  faithful  services  rendered  by 
the  alreadv-mentioned  civil  engineer  assistants  and  the  draughtsman,  Mr.  A.  Stibolt. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  F.  Hoffman, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Col.  J.  N.  Macomb, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A. 
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I4. 

IMPROVING  ILLINOIS  RIVER. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  of  many  others 
interested  in  forwarding  the  work  of  improving  the  Illinois  Eiver  on  the 
basisof  a  slack- water  navigation,  I  recommended  that  some  four-fifths 
of  the  last  appropriation  of  $100,000  (granted  by  act  approved  March  3, 
1873)  should  be  applied  toward  putting  in  the  foundation  for  the  lock 
near  Copperas  Creek.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  W^ar 
Department,  and  left  a  small  margin  for  continuing  the  work  of  dredg- 
ing and  removing  snags  at  the  localities  where  such  work  was  most 
needed  for  immediate  relief  to  the  navigation. 

The  work  at  the  lock-pit  was  begun  under  a  contract  with  Willard 
Johnson  on  Ist  September,  1873,  and  continued  until  about  the  middle 
of  December,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  flood  in  the  Illinois  River 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  let  the  water  into  the  lock-pit  to  relieve 
pressure  and  prevent  disaster.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  felt  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  approving  the  suspension  of  work  until  favorable 
conditions  should  recur.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1874,  the  contractor 
floated  a  dredging- machine  into  the  lock-pit  and  resumed  the  operation 
of  excavating  the  earth,  and  continued  until  the  19th  of  May  to  work  by 
that  mode  with  advantage. 

The  contractor  has  not  pushed  this  work  to  the  be§t  of  his  ability,  and 
his  tardiness  has  been  frequently  called  to  his  notice,  and  has  only  been 
tolerated  from  the  fact  that  he  has  the  contract  with  the  State  for  the 
lock-masonry,  and  will  consequently  have  only  himself  to  blame  if  the 
foundation  or  bottom  is  not  in  readiness  when  his  time  may  come  for 
beginning  the  superstructure. 

The  work  of  dredging  and  removing  of  snags  was  resumed  at  Beards- 
town  Bar  on  loth  Sept-ember,  1873,  and  prosecuted  there,  and  at  various 
other  points  where  the  best  results  could  be  obtained,  with  the  limited 
means  at  our  disposal.  The  report  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Brown,  assistant  in 
local  charge,  gives  a  full  exhibit  of  this  work,  as  well  as  that  at  the  lock- 
pit  near  Copperas  Creek  5  and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  it  for  more  detailed 
bformation. 

The  accompanying  financial  statement  shows  an  amount  available 
on  1st  July,  1874,  of  $118,104.44,  including  the  new  appropriation  of 
175,000. 

This  last  will  be  applied,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  assistant 
engineer  in  charge,  to  payments  under  new  contract  for  dredging  and 
bnilding  dams  at  such  points  as  may  be  deemed  most  advantageous  for 
the  work  under  the  approved  plan  for  prosecuting  it. 

The  remaining  $43,104.44  is  pledged  for  work  in  progress,  and  would 
have  been  disbursed  ere  this,  save  for  the  interruptions  to  the  work 
akeady  alluded  to. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasnry  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $95,000  GO 

AmoQot  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 3,719  19 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 75, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 52, 796  75 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 118,104  44 

Anount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 150, 000  00 
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Beport  of  Mr,  E,  A,  Brovm,  Assistant  Engineer, 

United  States  Quarter-Boat  at  the  Site  of  Copperas  Creek  Lock, 

Fulton  County f  Illinois,  July  20, 1874. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  operations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Illinois  River  daring  the  fisoal  vear  ending  Jane  30, 1874  : 

Advertisements  were  issued  from  your  office  dated  June  30, 1873,  calling  for  "  Pro- 
posals for  the  prosecution  of  the  wort  of  constructing  a  foundation  for  a  lock  at  Cop- 
peras Creek,"  up  to  August  12, 1873. 

Bids  were  opened  on  the  12th  of  August  and  contract  awarded  to  Mr.  Willard  John- 
son, of  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  New  York,  (he  being  the  lowest  bidder;)  which  con- 
tract was  finally  executed  August  30, 1873. 

The  contractor,  with  a  small  force,  commenced  grubbing  and  clearing  September  1. 
The  9th  of  Septomber  Mr.  Joseph  Utley,  president  of  the  board  of  canal  commissionerB, 
and  Mr.  D.  C.  Jenne,  engineer  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  were  present,  and  made  a  final 
location  of  the  site  of  the  lock. 

The  work  for  earth-excavation  was  laid  out  on  the  10th  and  excavating  commenced 
on  the  11th,  at  which  good  progress  was  made  during  September  and  up  to  about  the 
15th  of  October,  since  which  time  a  want  of  experience  has  been  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent  for  contractor  in  dealing  with  work  of  this  character.  In  justice 
to  him,  however,  I  will  state  that  the  elements  have  not  been  altogether  favorable, 
and  the  work  itself  is  of  a  difficult  nature. 

Operations  continued  to  progress  slowly  up  to  the  10th  of  December,  when  asevere 
rain-storm  caused  a  suspension. 

Most  the  east  half  of  the  pit  was  excavated  to  grade  nine  (9)  feet  below  low-water  snr- 
fnce,  and  on  the  9th  the  first  bearing  pile  was  driven.  Nine  piles  were  driven,  when  the 
rise  of  the  river  so  threatened  the  works  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove  the  ma- 
chinery. After  this  the  whole  force  was  engaged  re-ioforcing  the  embankment  con- 
structed for  a  coffer-dam,  and  so  continued  during  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th.  and  15th ; 
in  the  mean  time  the  foot  of  slope  on  the  east  side  of  pit,  not  being  properly  seonred, 
commenced  to  slide. 

The  river  had  now  reached  a  stage  of  9j  feet  above  low  water,  being  18i  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  This  great  pressure  caused  the  water  to  ooze  through  the 
porous  material  quite  freely,  accompanied  by  large  land-slides  extending  more  than 
half  way  across  the  pit. 

The  superintendent,  fearing  a  general  breach  of  the  bank,  caused,  the  pit  to  be 
flooded  by  cutting  a  ditch  below  the  southeast  angle,  entering  the  pit  near  the  south- 
west angle. 

By  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  pit  was  completely  flooded  to  within  one  or  two  feet 
of  the  top  of  banks,  and  on  a  level  with  the  river. 

Application  was  now  made  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  superintendent,  for  permission  to  suspend 
operations  for  a  season,  to  resume  as  soon  as  the  stage  of  water  and  state  of  weather 
would  permit.    This  I  forwarded  to  you  and  received  your  approval  on  the  24th. 

Work  was  accordingly  suspended  and  the  force  diBuiissed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
foreman,  with  a  few  men  and  one  team,  to  care  for  the  material,  implements,  &c. 

On  the  31 8t  December  Mr.  Johnson,  the  contractor,  was  notified  that  his  personal 
attention  was  required  at  the  work ;  this  notice  being  forwarded  to  you  for  your 
indorsement. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  no  progress  was  made.  A  small 
force  was  present  engaged  in  securing  material  from  the  spring  flood. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  river  having  fallen  to  a  stage  of  7.5  feet  above  low  water, 
a  dredge  was  put  at  work  in  the  lock-pit,  to  complete  the  excavation,  and  worked 
until  the  19th  of  May,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  breaoh  connecting  the  pit  with 
the  river  closed.  Piling  was  then  driven  within  the  pit,  outside  of  the  line  of  founda- 
tion, for  the  support  of  the  sheet-piling  for  a  coffer-aam,  and  two  pamps  set  at  work 
to  free  the  pit  from  water,  which  was  accomplished  about  the  1st  of  June.  During 
this  month  ditching  and  excavating  have  progressed  slowly  with  a  small  force.  Two 
steam  pile-drivers  nave  been  at  work  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  with  the 
reshlts  as  shown  in  June  estimate. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Brace,  his  superintendent,  have  been  notified 
verbally  that  measures  must  be  taken  to  insure  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
work ;  within  the  last  ten  days  a  more  enterprising  spirit  has  developed,  and  I  have 
faint  hopes  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  hereafter  with  more  energy. 

On  the  application  of  the  contractor,  dated  April  11,  favorably  indorsed  by  yon  April 
^2,  an  extension  has  been  granted  until  November  1, 1874,  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  under  this  contract :  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  should  the  season  prove  favorable^ 
it  cannot  be  accomplishea  by  the  15th  of  September. 
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The  total  amonnt  of  work  done  ander  this  contract  for  look  foundation,  up  to  and 
iDclndJog  June  30, 1874,  is  as  per  estimate : 


Items. 

Qaantitieft. 

Cost  price. 

Amount. 

GrabbiBj^and  clettiog  

13,000  00 

35 

16 

5 

89  00 

15 

13,000  00 

lanh  flxcaTation        "               ............. 

47,561  cable  yards 

16  646  35 

51,865  linear  feet 

8,298  40 

BA«rinf[-pi1<*#  dii  vfln  and  cat  off 

4.105  linear  feet 

205  85 

Ttabefin  foundation 

660  sqnare  feet,  board-measore. . 
73  pounds. 

19  14 

Wroiigfat*iron  bolU  in  foandation 

10  95 

28,180  09 

Also  the  del^v^ery  of  the  following  material,  not  estimated : 


Items. 


Approximate  quantities. 


Stocp  for  beton 

SudforbetoD  

Cfnent  for  beton,  (Clark's  Utica) 

Tinber 

Plmk 

Bolu  ind  straps 

Spikes r. 


1 ,547  cubic  yards. 

700  cubic  yards. 

330,000  pounds. 

333,000  square  feet,  board-rocaaure. 

85,000  square  feet,  board-mea&ure. 

31.930  pounds. 

13,500  pounds. 


Estimate  cost  of  lock-foundation  at  Copperas  Creek,  on  the  Illinois  Siver, 


Items. 


Quantity. 


Contract 
price. 


Amount. 


Gmbbise  luid  clearing  . 
BiOiBx  and  draining  . . . 
£arth  excaratioa. 


C«oereie  masonry,  (approximate) 

BcsfisKpiles  famished 

Beniog-pika  diiren  and  out  off,  (approx- 
imate)  

Tuber  is  foandation 

Plaskaad  boards  in  foundation,  (sheet- 


49,654  cubic  yards. 
1,600  cubic  yards.. 
57,095  linear  feet... 


Bk  m  foandation,  (flooring) . 
Wiuijjbt-iron  bolts  and  straps. 
Spikes  and  nails < 


45.000  linear  feet 

487,176  square  feet,  jboard-measure 

10.396  square  feet,  board-measure. . 
129,650  square  feet,  board-measure 

32,294  pounds 

13,243  pounds 


13.000  00 
3,000  00 

6  00 
16 

5 
39  00 

33  00 

33  00 

15 

10 


S3.  000  06 
$3, 000  00 
17.378  90 
12,800  00 
9,135  20 

2,250  00 
14, 128  10 

339  77 
4,278  45 
4,»44  10 
1,324  30 


72,478  82 


For  which  is  pledged  $80,000,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  engineering  and  contingent 
erpeues. 

DREDGING. 

Of  the  1100,000  appropriation  of  March  3, 1873.  a  fund  of  $20,000  was  allotted  to  be 
expended  in  dredging  and  snagging  at  such  points  on  the  river  as  to  afford  immediate 
idief  tothe  navigation. 

Bids  In  open  market  were  received  for  working  a  dredge  and  eqnipment  by  the  hour. 
A  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Willard  Johnson,  of  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  (the  lowest  bidder,)  for  this  work,  at  the  price  of  $12  per  hour  of  actual  work. 
Operations  were  accordingly  commenced  on  the  15th  of  September  at  Beardstown  Bar, 
in  restoring  the  channel  made  in  l(j71  and  1872. 

The  improved  channel  at  this  bar  was  in  good  condition  except  about  400  feet  in  the 
lower  section.  At  this  point  was  an  abrupt  sand-reef,  which  rendered  the  expensive 
improvement  of  1871  and  1872  quite  valueless.  This  I  deemed  best  to  remove.  In  so 
doing  we  found  an  imbedded  snag,  no  doubt  causing  the  collection  of  sand  and  conse- 
qneot  obstruction. 

This  bar  being  composed  of  very  changeable  material  may  need  attention  hereafter. 

The  latter  part  of  September,  agreeably  to  your  instructions,  I  made  an  inspectiou 
of  the  river  below  Naples  to  ascertain  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  navigation. 

In  October  surveys  were  made  of  School-house,  Spar  Island,  Grand  Pass  Bridge, 
Bock-horn,  Slim  Island,  and  Sugar  Creek  Bars,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement. 
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The  method  parened  in  thia  ca^e  was,  after  a  carefal  examination,  to  lay  oat  the 
work  so  as  to  give  the  most  immediate  relief  at  a  minimum  cost,  at  the  same  time  to 
so  locate  it  that  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  improvement  for  a  future  appropriation. 

The  bars  on  the  lower  river,  where  the  dredge  has  been  operating,  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  whatever  improvement  is  made  will  be  likely  to  endure  for  a  long  time,  m  is 
also  the  case  with  most  of  the  bars  on  this  river. 

Channels  dredged  through  quicksand-bars  will  need  restoration  occasionally.  Those 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  tributaries  are  subject  to  the  action  of  local  floods. 

As  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  and  the  blnfSs  contiguous  to  the  river 
more  generally  cleared  and  cultivated,  these  tributary  streams  become  more  mischiev- 
ous, and  it  seems  quite  impossible,  with  a  reasonable  outlay,  to  restrain  their  action. 
The  only  practicable  manner  to  deal  with  these  cases  is  to  be  constantly  prepared  to 
restore  the  destroyed  channels  whenever  the  conditions  demand  it. 

The  condition  of  Kickapoo  Creek  Bar  (which  has  since  restored  its  channel  naturally) 
in  lti71  and  1872,  Sugar  Creek  Bar  in  1873,  and  Lick  Creek  Bar  the  present  season,  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  policy  or  expedient  to  allot  a'fund  from  the 
regular  appropriation,  say  of  $10,000,  in  order  to  grant  such  aid  as  will  naturally  be  asked 
in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  like  conditions. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  damage  to  trade  incident  to  these  abnormal  deposits  on  bars 
is  many  times  the  cost  of  removing  the  same,  and  judging  from  past  demands  or  ear- 
nest requests,  I  am  quite  confident  that  a  timely  and  well-directed  expenditure  at  such 
points  would  be  very  highly  appreciated,  likewise  prove  a  judicious  outlay  for  all  par- 
ties concerned.  It  is  quite  plain  that  if  a  dredge  had  been  available,  and  could  have 
been  set  in  operation  at  Sugar  Creek  Bar  at  the  proper  time,  no  delay  to  low-water 
navigation  would  have  occurred  last  season,  whereas  the  suspension  of  navigation  in 
1873  at  this  point,  for  boats  drawing  two  feet,  dates  from  the  15th  of  Angust 

These  deposits  are  also  more  economically  removed  when  new  than  when  suffered  to 
remain  and  become  compact. 


Statement  of  the  amount  of  work  done  J>y  the  dredge  under  this  appropriation  up  to  Jicjie30, 

1874. 


Localities. 


Character  and 
amount  of  work. 


3  a 

O  ©  C3 


Coat 


Beardstown  Bar,  at  $12 •),212  00 

Beardstown  Bar,  at  $9 593  25 

Grand  Pohs  bridge 

Movins  from  Beanlstown  Bar  to  School-honse  Bar 

School-house  Bar 

Soar  Island  Bar , 

Moving  from  Spar  Island  Bar  to  Back-horn  Bar 

Back-horn  Bar 

Ifoying  from  Bnck-hom  Bar  to  Sagar  Creek  Bar 

Sogar  Creek  Bar 

Moving  from  Sugar  Creek  Bar  to  Lick  Creek  Bar 

Lick  Creek  Bar 


A.  m, 
101  00 
65  55 

3  00 
37  05 

91  30 

92  45 

4  50 
172  10 

29  55 

725  55 

37  30 

70  00 


4,590 


2,541 
2.S90 


1 

*m 

*"*2 


3.000 
39,' 090 
"'a,' 498 


•1.805S 

36  60 
325  00 

1,096  00 

1,113  » 
58  01 

8,06S0I 
359  01 

8,71106 
450  00 
810  00 


Total  amonnt  of  work  done  to  date. 


16,8619 


*  And  one  raft. 


FUTURE   PROGRESS. 


For  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  of  June  23,  1874,  a  scheme  has  been  sub- 
mitted, viz : 

To  be  applied  to  the  dredging  of  channels  and  construction  of  dam»,  rip-raps,  and 
jetties,  at  the  following  bars,  viz : 

1.  French. 

2.  Apple  Creek. 

3.  Spar  Island. 

4.  Otwell's. 

5.  Buck-bom. 

6.  Little  Blue  Hiyer. 
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7.  BeviDgton. 

8.  McKee'g  Creek. 

9.  Sagar  Creek. 

10.  Grand  Islaod^  (dredging  West  Point  Chute  and  closing  Bath  Chute.) 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  safflcient  data  from  which  to  furnish  a  close  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  improving  these  points. 

The  object  is  to  make  a  close  examination  of  all,  and  select  those  most  needing  at- 
tention ;  also  to  restore  snch  channels  as  may  be  destroyed  from  any  cause. 

Mr.  Robt.  E.  McMath's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1871,  eives  the 
total  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River,  by  the  system  of  dredging  and 
eoDstmction  of  dams  in  ripraps  and  jetties,  which  is  as  follows,  viz :  (See  Import  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  year  1871,  at  pages  278  and  279.) 

1.305,040  cnbic  yards  dredging,  at  25  cents  per  oabic  yard 9326, 260  00 

15,012  cabic  yards  dams,  at  $2 30,024  00 

Engineering  and  contingencies 35,628  40 

391,912  40 
For  the  prosecntion  of  the  work  under  his  estimate  was  appro- 
priated in  the  session  of  1869  and  1870. $100,000 

Allotted  from  the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1873 20, 000 

Appropriated  June  23, 1874 75,000 

Total 195,000  00 

Bilanceto  be  appropriated 196,912  40 

Of  which  $150,000  could  profitably  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1876,  at  such  points  as  the  present  appropriation  fails  to  cover,  with  the  f^dition  of 
the  following  bars,  viz : 

1.  Indian  Creek. 

2.  Naples  Flats  or  Gar  Island. 

3.  Florence. 

4.  Slim  Island. 

5.  Pilot's  Peak. 

6.  Grand  Pass. 

7.  Columbiana.   . 

8.  Horricane  Island. 

9.  Bloom's  Landing. 

10.  Six-mile  Island.  | 
Alio  in  the  restoring  of  obstructed  channels. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Baring  the  present  season  efforts  are  making  to  establish  a  regular,  reliable,  and,  as 
t  consequence,  a  popular  fast  freight  and  passenger  line  of  steamers  on  the  river,  and, 
u  I  understand,  so  far  with  marked  success. 

I  have  no  statistics  of  the  amount  of  trade  done  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Peoria  Packet 
Company.  They  make  semi-weekly  trips  while  a  draught  of  4  feet  of  water  is  in- 
sored,  f 

Appended  please  find  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  business  of  the  St.  Louis 
^  Naples  line. 

Ice-transportation  forms  an  important  if  not  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  trade  of 
the  river.  From  reliable  sources  I  learn  that  the  mean  shipment  of  ice  annually  for 
the  past  five  years  is  from  90,000  to  100,000  tons,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  25 
per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  whole  southern  coun- 
try that  is  tributary  to  the  Mississippi. 

In  addition  to  the  ice-transportation,  is  towed  out  an  average  of  250  to  300  oanal- 
Iwits,  loaded  principally  with  grain  and  lumber.  They  average  about  180  tons  eaeh. 
Aboat  one-fourth  of  these  return-boats  take  loads  for  Pern,  La  Salle,  Joliet,  and 
Chicago. 

Maps  are  in  preparation  showing  the  location  of  the  lock  foundation,  scale  tbW  J 
tndof  the  points  where  the  dredge  has  operated,  showing  the  condition  of  bars  before 
M  after  dredging,  scale  Y^un  >  tracings  of  which  I  hope  to  forward  to  your  oflice  soon. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  _ 

R.  A.  Brown, 
Civil  Engineers, 

Colonel  J.  N.  Macomb, 

Corps  of  Engineers,   TJ,  8,  A, 
21  E 
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COBIMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

Staiemmi  showing  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Naples  Packet  Line  of 
steamers  on  the  Illinois  Biver, 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

XombfT  of  trips  made       .           ^               .       . 

99 

130 

105 

96 

93 

101 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  we  have  kept  up  this  trade  constantly  and  rega- 
ItrlY  since  the  year  1849,  the  number  of  trips  made  being  governed  by  the  length 
of  the  season  and  stage  of  water ;  the  greatest  number  of  trips  being  in  1869,  when 
there  was  a  good  stage  of  water  the  entire  season  and  no  failure  to  make  three  trips 
per  week  occurred. 


Statement  of  amount  of  freight  carried  in  1872  and  1873,  and  articles  transported. 

Tear. 

Grain 
in  balk. 

Grain 
in  sacks. 

nour. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

Apples. 

Hides. 

Meat 
in  bulk. 

Cooper- 
age. 

Live 
stock. 

Sun- 
dries. 

»S 

1*3 

BuOistM. 
139,650 
1S8,330 

Sacks. 
175,950 
813,356 

BarrOs. 

16,400 
15,688 

Barnis. 
8,595 
4.846 

3,115 
2,087 

BarreU. 
•^,000 
13,310 

Pkgs. 
1.686 
4,254 

Pieces. 
66,480 
27,700 

Pieces. 
3,377 
4,706 

Head. 
11,400 
10,545 

8,604 
8,185 

In  1872  was  about  the  first  of  bulk-grain  shipments  in  this  trade,  and  would  have 
been  largely  increased  in  1873  had  the  stage  of  water  permitted. 

C.  L.  Rogers, 
President  Naples  Packet  Company, 


APPENDIX  K. 

ANNUAL  REPOET  OP   COLONEL   J.  H.  SIMPSON,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1874. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

8t,  LouiSj  Mo,j  August  1, 1874. 

Generax.  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annaal  report  of 
operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874. 

In  addition  to  my  duties  in  connection  with  the  works  of  improve- 
meat  under  my  charge,  I  have  been  engaged  during  the  year  upon  mis- 
cellaneous work,  as  follows : 

President  of  board  of  engineers  convened  by  special  orders  No.  169, 
War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  dated  August  20, 1873,  to 
examine  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis.  Original  report  submitted  Septem- 
ber 11,  1873,  and  supplementary  report  January  31,  1874. 

President  of  the  board  of  engineers  constituted  by  special  orders 
No.  4,  paragraph  1,  headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D. 
C,  dated  January  6,  1872,  which  assembled  in  New  York  City  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1873,  in  accordance  with  Special  Orders  No.  160, 
headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  December  3,  1873,  to  consider 
and  report  upon  questions  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 
Mobile,  Alabama.    Report  submitted  December  12, 1873. 

President  of  the  board  of  engineers  constituted  by  special  orders 
No.  65,  headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  June  1,  1874,  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  plans  submitted  by  the  St.  Clair  and  Caron- 
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delet  Bridge  Company  for  its  proposed  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
Biver  at  St.  Loais.  The  meeting  of  this  board,  having  been  deferred, 
has  been  fixed  for  the  3d  of  August,  1874. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Simpson, 
Colonel  of  Ungineers^  U.  S.  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  TJ.  S.  A. 


K   I. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER   BETWEEN  THE  MOUTHS  OF 
THE  ILLINOIS   AND  OHIO  RIVERS. 

ALTON  HARBOR. 

This  improvement  consisted  in  the  continuation  of  the  oonstruction 
of  the  dam  between  the  head  of  Ellis  Island  (opposite  Alton)  and  the 
Missouri  shore;  the  object  being  the  concentration  of  the  water  of  the 
river  in  the  main  channel  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  thus  the 
erosion  of  the  shoal  in  front  of  the  city  of  Alton  at  its  lower  portion. 

The  work  at  this  locality  having  been  fully  described  in  former  re- 
ports, it  is  unnecessary  in  this  report  to  do  more  than  to  report  the 
work  done  during  the  fiscal  year. 

No  further  appropriation  having  been  made  for  the  year,  the  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  the  expenditure  of  the  balance  (f  $3,021.82. 

The  work  done  was  the  raising  the  body  of  the  dam  to  the  height  of 
8  feet  above  low  water.  The  work  was  begun  September  20,  the  ma- 
terials being  purchased  in  open  market,  conditional  upon  delivery  in 
the  dam.  Favorable  progress  was  made  until  October  21,  when  opera- 
tions were  necessarily  closed,  the  means  having  become  exhausted. 

The  dam  was  then  at  the  proposed  height  of  8  feet  above  low  water, 
except  for  a  distance  of  about  200  feet,  which  settled  after  being  brought 
to  height.  This  settling  was  local,  and  must  render  the  body  of  the  dam 
more  compact,  if  confined  to  the  body  of  the  material ;  and  if  due  to  scour 
underneath  the  foundation,  the  settling  can  only  bring  the  dam  nearer 
to  a  condition  of  stability.  As  no  examination  of  the  work  has  been 
made  since  operations  were  suspended,  no  report  as  to  its  present  con- 
dition can  be  made,  except  that  the  break  of  the  water  over  the  dam  is 
continuous,  which  indicates  a  good  condition.  Exact  information  is 
not  obtainable  until  the  water  falls  so  as  to  bring  the  crest  of  the  dam 
in  sight,  which  will  not  occur  before  the  latter  part  of  Augusti 

The  work  done  during  the  fiscal  year  was  the  placing — 

1,609.04  cubic  yards  stone,  costing $2,333  11 

23  cords  brush 56  00 

Labor 421  75 

Engineering  and  contingencies 270  96 

Total 3,061  82 

The  original  estimate  by  the  board  of  engineers  for  the  construction 
of  the  dam  was  $40,000.  There  was  appropriated  July  10, 1872,  $25,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  expended. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  approved  June  23,  1874,  appropriating 
$200,000  for  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
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between  the  moaths  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  Bivers,  $15,000  of  this 
amount  are  to  be  expended  between  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and 
Illinois  Bivers,  whioh  will  doubtless  prove  amply  sufficient  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  dam  and  its  protection  at  the  island.  This  makes  up  the 
fall  amount  of  the  estimate. 

Financial  statement, 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  snbject  to  his  check $3,021  82 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  Jane  23, 1874,  to  be  expended  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Illioois  Kivers,  from  the  appropriation  of 
^00,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  from  the  Ohio  to 

the  lUinois  Rivers 15,000  00 

Amonnt  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 3, 021  82 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 15,000  00 


NORTHERN  HARBOR  OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 

Operations  at  this  locality  have  been  in  continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  contract  awarded  to  Thomas  M.  Hackett,  for 
the  work  at  Sawyer  Bend,  under  the  appropriation  of  March  3, 1873,  at 
the  opening  of  bids  on  the  26th  of  June,  1873,  an  abstract  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  that  fiscal  year, 
page  451,  was  duly  entered  into  by  him  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  closed 
by  payment  of  retained  percentage  on  January  23,  1874. 

Previously-existing  contracts  under  appropriation  of  June  10, 1872, 
having  expired  with  the  fiscal  year,  a  reletting  was  authorized  May  21, 
1873,  to  cover  the  unexpended  balance  of  that  appropriation,  and  pro- 
posals were  opened  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  accordance  with  an  adver- 
tisement inviting  the  same,  the  contract  being  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Martin  Keary  &  Brothers,  the  lowest  bidders.  (See  abstract  of  pro- 
posals herewith.)  They  entered  into  contract  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  but  after  many  promises  and  excuses  on  their  part  concerning 
the  commencement  of  work,  I  found  it  necessary,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
to  annal  their  contract  in  accordance  with  its  terms;  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  work  from  the  27th  of  October 
was  carried  on  under  this  appropriation,  both  at  Sawyer  Bend  and 
Venice  dikes,  by  the  purchase  of  material  in  open  market  and  the  hire 
of  the  necessary  labor. 

Work  on  Long  Dike,  at  Venice,  was  delayed  so  long  waiting  for  the 
performance  of  the  agreement  of  Martin  Keary  &  Brothers,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  working  season  was  lost,  whence  the  work  is  still  in- 
complete. The  results  are :  the  old  dike  is  raised  to  14  feet  above  low 
water,  and  of  the  extension  the  foundation  is  all  in ;  the  construction  of 
the  dike  well  advanced,  and  the  upper  branch  of  the  T  built.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  extension  of  the  dike  will  be  finished  by  August  1, 1874, 
leaving  a  residue  of  the  appropriation  unexpended. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  engineers,  dated  April  13,  1872,  included 
the  extension  of  two  dikes  between  Long  Dike  and  Bischoff's  Dike, 
which  may  ultimately  be  necessary ;  but  I  judge  it  best  to  delay  the 
prosecation  of  additional  works  at  this  locality,  since,  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  effects  of  the  raising  and  extension  of 
Long  Dike  to  develop  before  extending  the  others,  and  if  any  consider- 
able deposit  results  in  the  space  between  Bischoff's  and  Long  dikes, 
the  intermediate  dikes  will  be  much  less  expensive  than  now.  To  ex- 
tend the  dikes  as  proposed,  would  now  cost  $100,000. 
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Mr.  Hackett  commenced  work  at  Sawyer  Bend^  under  his  contract, 
August  21,  or  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
high  stage  of  water  prior  to  that  date.  Tlie  result  of  the  season's  operia- 
tions  under  his  contract,  combined  with  the  work  done  by  purchase  or 
material  and  hired  labor,  is  2,520  feet  of  longitudinal  dike,  which  being 
added  to  that  previously  built  by  the  United  States  and  that  under- 
taken by  the  board  of  water  commissioners  of  the  city  of  St  Louis, 
makes  5,445  feet  of  the  two  miles  recommended  by  the  board  of  United 
States  engineers  in  their  report  of  April  13, 1872. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  devote  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  at 
Sawyer  Bend  whatever  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  1872  may  remain 
available  after  the  completion  of  Long  Dike  at  Venice. 

The  work  at  Sawyer  Bend  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1875, 
may  with  advantage  be  restricted  to  the  continuation  of  the  protection 
for  a  distance  of  600  feet.  That  distance,  if  the  curve  be  continued, 
will  reach  a  salient  point,  which  would  have  to  be  dredged  away  this 
year,  but  if  not  touched  would  be  removed  by  the  current  by  another 
season.  I  propose  to  draw  from  the  appropriation  of  1874  sufficient  to 
complete  this  distance  if  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  1872  is  in- 
sufficient. 

There  will  remain,  besides  this  600  feet,  a  distance  of  4,515  feet  to  be 
protected,  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  engineers, 
which  will  require  $84,535.52,  all  of  which  can  be  profitably  used  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  1875-1876. 
The  board  of  engineers,  in  their  report  of  April  13, 1872. 

estimated  the  cost  of  protection  of  Sawyer  Bend  at. . .'  $142, 211  62 
And  for  the  extension  of  the  Venice  Dikes 197, 323  90 

Making  a  total  for  the  locality  now  designated  as  Northern 

Harbor  of  St.  Louis 339, 535  52 

There  has  been  allotted  to  these  works  for  use  up  to  June 

30, 1875 155, 000  00 

Balance  to  be  appropriated 184, 535  52 

This  sum  is  judged  to  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  works  recom- 
mended. 

For  further  details  of  the  w^ork  in  the  northern  harbor  of  St.  Louis, 
I  refer  to  the  report  of  Assistant  Engineer  D.  M.  Ourrie,  and  accom- 
panying tracings  herewith. 

HORSETAIL  BAB. 

The  work  at  this  locality,  being  the  first  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  as  a  principal  object,  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  plan  and  the  eflfects  designed  is  given. 

Horsetail  Bar  has  always  been  one  of  the  worst  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation at  low  water  below  St.  Louis.  The  river  then  flows  over  the 
oar  in  a  broad,  shallow  sheet,  with  but  little  more  depth  in  the  channel 
than  elsewhere  over  the  bar.  The  channel  generally  trends  from  tie 
Vulcan  Iron- Works  landing  toward  the  Illinois  shore,  thence,  returning 
to  the  Missouri  shore  a  short  distance  above  Jefferson  Barracks,  follow- 
ing this  shore  until  the  foot  of  Carroll's  Island  is  reached,  when  it  bears 
again  toward  the  Illinois  shore.  The  bar  is  mostly  composed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  the  latter,  with  some  rock,  obtaining  on  the  Missouri  side, 
while  the  former  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  river  on  the  Illinois  side. 
The  formation  of  the  Illinois  bank  is  light  alluvion,  while  the  Missouri 
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side  is  a  rocky  blnff  from  the  Des  Peres  to  the  Meramec,  excepting  a 
eomparativelj  small  area  of  allavion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Peres. 
This  latter  area,  however,  is  underlaid  by  limestone  rock,  which  crops 
out  in  one  or  two  places  at  the  low- water  line. 

The  bar  is  subject  to  change  in  size  and  position,  varying  with  differ- 
eot  years,  although  it  is  always  an  obstruction  to  navigation  at  low 
water.  In  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  the  improvement,  the  entire 
stretch  of  river  from  the  lower  portion  of  Carondelet  to  the  foot  of  Oar- 
idIFs  Island  was  included. 

0bviou8ly,inorder  to  secure  the  required  depth  of  channel  at  low  water, 
a  contraction  of  the  width  of  the  stream,  by  means  of  jetties,  dams,  &c., 
mast  be  resorted  to,  and  the  amount  of  contraction  should  be  sufficient 
to  secure  the  object  in  view,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  impede  the  free 
discharge  of  floods.  The  exact  amount  of  contraction  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  observation  as  the  work  progresses,  and  on  this  account 
it  seemed  better  to  limit  the  lengths  of  the  jetties  at  first,  and  push  them 
oat  from  time  to  time  as  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary,  rather 
than  to  construct  them  of  such  lengths  at  the  outset  that  future  neces- 
sities may  call  for  their  curtailment.  The  minimum  width  of  the  low- 
water  channel  between  Bloody  Island  and  St.  Louis  is  about  1,500 
feet,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  this  width  will  have  to  be  eventually 
adopted  wherever  the  necessities  of  navigation  and  commerce  demand 
deep  water  all  the  way  across.  If,  however,  both  banks  of  the  river 
are  to  be  leveed  and  brought  to  this  distance  from  each  other,  the  slopes 
of  the  levees  will  be  matters  of  the  first  importance,  in  order  that  suffi- 
eieot  eross-sectional  area  may  be  secured  for  the  flood  discharges.  The 
projection  of  any  shore-line  on  the  right  bank  below  the  river  Des  Peres 
■ok  be  governed  greatly  by  the  proposed  wharf-line  of  Carondelet, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  the  landing  at  Jefi'erson  Barracks. 
A  line  meeting  the  conditions  thus  imposed  was  adopted,  departing  by 
ewy  curvature  from  the  proposed  wharf-line  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
vtiere  it  ends  at  the  river  Des  Peres,  and  falling  into  the  natural  cur- 
vature of  the  rocky  shore  about  one-half  mile  above  the  barracks  laud- 
iig.  The  river  will  have  to  be  held  to  this  line  by  means  of  jetties  on 
tk  Elinois  side  of  the  river,  and  further  held  along  the  Missouri  bluff 
Qiiil  the  foot  of  Carroll's  Island  is  passed  by  closing  the  slough  behind 
tie  latter,  if  a  tendency  to  re-open  should  be  developed.  At  present  it 
•  closed  at  low  stages  by  a  sand-bar.  The  channel  will  probably  regu- 
lite  its  length  by  erosion  below  the  island. 

The  first  work  will  be  limited  to  giving  the  low -water  channel  a  width 
cf  2,400  feet,  and  watching  the  effects,  instead  of  bringing  it  at  the  out- 
let to  the  width  stated  by  the  board  of  engineers  of  February,  1872,  as 
flat  which  may  ultimately  be  demanded  for  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis 
liien  extended  over  this  locality,  viz,  1,200  feet  to  1,500  leet,  and  for 
tie  reason  that  no  present  necessity  exists  calling  for  deep  water  all 
tie  way  across. 

The  jetties,  as  originally  proposed,  were  numbered  from  1  to  5,  inclu- 
Bi'e.  No.  1,  on  the  Missouri  side,  1,300  feet  in  length,  the  outer  end  of 
w]ich  defines  the  shore-line  on  that  side.  Jetty  No.  2,  on  the  Illinois 
&ie,  may  possibly  not  be  needed,  but  of  this  more  can  be  told  as  the 
^rk  progresses.  Jetty  No.  3  is  to  be  1.600  feet  in  length,  and  is  to 
flffve  the  doable  purpose  of  contraction  and  shore-defense,  and  also,  in 
eomection  with  jetty  No.  4,  which  is  to  be  2,600  feet  in  length,  to 
f<rce  the  water  against  the  Jefferson  Barracks  front.  The  dam  (No.  6) 
fo-  closing  the  slough  behind  CarrolPs  Island  would  be  2,000  feet  in 
kigth,  and  may  be*  required  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  low- water 
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channel  to  the  right  of  the  island ;  jetties  and  dam  to  be  raised  to  a 
height  of  aboat  8  feet  above  low  water,  which  experience  shows  to  be  a 
favorable  height  for  influencing  the  low-water  channel  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  discharge  in  times  of  high  water.  It  is  possible  that  short 
jetties  may  be  required  between  jetties  2  and  3  and  4,  the  approximate 
lengths  of  which  are  respectively  300  feet  and  600  feet ;  but  as  tb^ 
necessity  would  arise  solely  from  the  insnflBciency  of  the  larger  jetties  to 
protect  the  shore  properly,  a  fact  which  can  only  become  apparent  from 
the  effects  of  the  work,  their  construction  is  not  now  contemplated.  Fhe 
same  remark  may  also  be  made  in  recrard  to  revetting  the  head  of  Car- 
roll's Island,  which  may  eventually  become  a  necessity. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  proposed  was : 

Jetty  No.  1, 1,300  feet,  at  $18 $2S,40a 

Jetty  No.  3, 1,600  feet,  at  $18 stf.tiOO 

Jetty  No.  4,  2,600  feet,  at  $18 46,800 

Dam  No.  5,  2,000  feet,  at  $18 ii,000 

1»,000 
Contingencies,  add  10  per  cent 13^500 

14>,500 

Operations  were  commenced  on  the  15th  of  August,  or  as  soon  asthe 
high  water  would  permit,  under  a  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder,  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Hackett,  authorized  by  your  letter  of  July  3,  1873.  (For 
abstract  of  bids,  see  Keport  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1873,  pages  451,  h2.) 
The  work  was  carried  on  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Hackett,  until  the(>th 
of  October,  when,  he  proving  incompetent  to  go  on  with  the  work  satis- 
factorily to  the  Government  and  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  his  eoutiHCt, 
the  same  was  annulled  under  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  £ngineeri, 
dated  September  20  and  21),  1873,  and  the  work  prosecuted  by  the  pa:- 
chase  of  material  in  open  market  and  the  hire  of  the  necessary  labor. 

Authority  also  having  been  obtained  from  the  War  Department,  tte 
stone  was  quarried  from  the  Government  tract  at  Jefferson  Barracks. 

The  plan  of  the  dikes  in  general  is  the  same  as  that  illustrated  in  last 
year's  report  on  the  dam  or  dike  for  closing  Alton  Slough,  ^see  Ke|X)rt)f 
Chief  of  Engineers,  1873,  page  442,)  and  like  that,  for  Venice  Dike,  (s^ 
sketches  annexed  to  report  of  Assistant  Civil  Engineer  D.  M.  Curre, 
herewith,)  namely,  a  riprap  of  stone  built  8  feet  above  low  water,  ai4 
superposed  on  a  foundation  or  platfona  of  brush  from  2  to  5  feet  ii 
thickness,  and  of  varying  width  to  suit  the  height  of  the  dike,  held  ii 
place  by  piles  until  loaded ;  an  apron  of  brush  about  2  feet  thick,  alsi 
held  in  position  by  piles  and  stone,  having  been  previously  laid  belo^ 
and  alongside  the  dike,  though  not  connected  with  it,  to  prevent  tb 
dike  from  being  undermined  by  the  fall  of  the  water  over  it.  The  bante 
at  the  Illinois  shore,  which  is  of  an  alluvial  character,  were  protectd 
from  wash  around  the  ends  of  the  dikes  by  a  small  dike  250  feet  loi? 
built  parallel  to  the  shore  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bank ;  and,  further,  ly 
a  spur-dike  being  built  from  ea^h  end  of  the  dike  back  and  over  tie 
bank  for  a  distance  of  about  100  feet.  In  addition  to  this,  the  main  dito 
itself  was  carried  back  over  the  bank  not  less  than  200  feet. 

The  main  dikes  at  top  have  been  left  5  feet  wide,  and  the  stone,  who 
thrown  in,  was  allowed  to  take  its  natural  slope. 

The  work  during  the  year,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  tie 
report  of  Assistant  Engineer  Charles  S.  True,  herewith,  may  be  summd 
up  as  follows : 

Dike  No.  1,  extending  from  the  Missouri  shore  1,171  feet,  and  8  fot 
high  above  the  low  water  of  1863,  completed. 
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Dike  No.  3,  extending  from  the  Illinois  shore  1,408  feet,  and  8  feet 
high  above  low  water,  nearly  completed. 

Dike  No.  4,  extending  from  the  Illinois  shore  1,126  feet,  mainly  com- 
pleted. 

The  dikes  in  progress  will  be  completed  daring  the  present  season, 
and  when  their  influence  is  developed  at  low  water,  it  is  probable  that 
another  dike  will  be  located  and  commenced  to  extend  and  secure  the 
results  obtained. 

NEW  WORKS  PROPOSED. 

Improvements  at  other  points  are  contemplated  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  to  the  extent  of  the  means  available,  selecting  the  localities 
where  the  obstructions  to  navigation  are  most  formidable.  Following 
the  general  principle  that  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  at  any 
locality  is  the  collection  into  a  single  channel  of  the  whole  low-water 
discharge  of  the  river,  the  work  for  this  season  will  chiefly  be  confined 
at  new  points  to  the  closing  of  island  chutes.  In  my  report  for  last  year 
(page  4oO,  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1873)  I  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advisable,  on  the  score  of  economy,  that  the  United  States  should 
own  the  principal  working  appliances  which  must  be  used.  Experience 
of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  this  course  to  be  a  necessity  to  the 
eflScient  conduct  of  the  work.  ! 

Having  been  compelled  to  purchase  for  use  on  the  work  a  tow-boat, 
several  barges,  three  pile-drivers,  and  the  tools  required  in  quarrying 
stone  and  handling  material,  it  is  the  intention  to  use  this  equipment 
during  the  present  year,  and  to  make  such  addition  thereto  as  may  be 
required  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  act  approved 
June  23,  1874,  providing  only  $185,000  applicable  to  the  improvement 
of  the  river  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio,  the  number  of  new  points 
where  work  can  be  undertaken  this  year  will  be  limited  to  two,  namely, 
Turkey  and  Devil's  Islands.  These'  places  are  now  the  worst  obstruc- 
tions between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  The  present  appropriation,  it  is 
hoped,  will  .secure  as  decided  an  improvement  at  these  points  as  has 
heen  gained  at  Horsetail  Bar,  where,  though  the  works  already  pro- 
jected are  incomplete  and  others  are  yet  to  be  located,  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  channel  is  considerably  greater  than  was  found  at  the  same 
stage  of  water  last  year. 

SURVEYS  AND  TRIANGULATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  party  was  in  the  field,  in  charge 
of  Assistant  Engineer  I.  D.  McKown,  and  had  carried  the  triangiilation 
about  thirty  miles  below  St.  Louis.  The  work  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  October,  when  the  triangiilation  was  suspended  for  the 
season,  and  the  party  directed  to  make  special  surveys  at  Devil's,  Lib- 
erty, and  Turkey  Islands,  Horsetail  Bar,  and  Twin"  Hollows.  These 
special  surveys  were  completed  November  30,  1873,  when  the  party  was 
withdrawn  from  the  field  and  the  survey-boat  Arkansas  laid  up. 

The  assistants  were  occupied  during  the  winter  in  completing  and 
making  a  projection  of  the  triangulation,  giving  as  the  present  result  a 
skeleton  map  filled  in  with  sketched  topography,  except  where  the 
special  surveys  afforded  the  detail. 

The  party  was  re-organized  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1874,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  had  arrived  within  seven  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

A  special  survey  was  made  during  May  and  June,  1874,  to  determine 
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the  facts,  and  to  correctly  connect  the  present  and  proposed  wharf-line 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  with  our  surveys.  Questions  of  considerable 
moment  to  the  general  interests  of  navigation  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  conservancy  may  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  surveys  are  complete,  and  are  being  plotted  in  the  office.  It  is 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  subject  until  the  water 
affor<]8  an  opportunity  to  make  additional  observations. 

The  surveys  ordered  during  the  present  season,  under  the  allotment 
of  $10,000  from  the  appropriation,  approved  June  23, 1874,  for  surveys 
and  estimates  for  the  improvements  recommended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation-Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  will  be  of  the  char- 
acter of  detiiiled  examination  of  points  where  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation are  known  to  exist. 

The  necessity  for  a  triangulation  of  the  valley  proper  of  the  river  \^as 
shown  in  the  report  of  1873.  I  would  respectfully  renew  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  between  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  rivers  cannot  be  given.  The  sur- 
veys of  the  present  season  will  enable  me  to  submit  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  removing  present  obstructions  to  navigation,  but  such  estimates  can- 
not be  expected  to  cover  all  that  will  be  required  to  complete  the  im- 
provement of  a  river  subject  to  so  many  changes  as  is  the  Mississippi 

The  detailed  surveys  made  during  the  past  season  enable  me  to  ap- 
proximately estimate  the  cost  of  works  now  required  at  several  of  the 
worst  places  on  the  river.  To  improve  the  navigation  at  the  points 
where  improvement  is  most  urgently  demanded,  and  to  carry  on  the 
works  heretofore  undertaken,  will  require,  for  the  fiscal  year  1875  and 
1876,  the  sum  of  $600,000,  the  appropriation  of  which  sum  is  recom- 
mended for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Eivers,  the  distribution  of  the  sum  to 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  John  F.  Long,  surveyor  of  customs  of  the  port 
of  St.  Louis,  for  certain  statistics  given  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  July, 
1874,  accompanying  and  forming  a  part  of  this  report. 

Eeferring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Long,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  tonnage  as  conclusive  refutation  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  the  tonnage  on  the  Mississippi  is  diminishing,  the  total  increase 
being  39.7  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  1870.  The  steamboat  tonnage 
having  increased  from  71,489  in  1870  to  76,829  in  1874,  or  7.4  per  cent, 
and  the  barge  tonnage  during  the  same  period  increased  from  25,634  to 
58,860,  or  129.6  per  cent,  shows  that  while  steamboat  tonnage  is  in- 
creasing, the  growth  of  the  barge  interest  is  in  a  much  greater  ratio. 
The  demand  for  cheap  transportation  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  ratio 
being  so  greatly  in  favor  of  barges;  but  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation by  the  removal  of  dangerous  obstructions  during  the  last  six 
years  or.  more,  has  furnished  the  opportunity  for  the  change,  by  render- 
ing barge  navigation  safe. 

The  works  now  in  progress  and  contemplated  in  the  portion  of  the 
river  under  my  charge  will  still  further  facilitate  the  cheapened  trans- 
portation by  removing  the  occasion  of  delays.  Removing  the  causes  of 
danger  and  delay,  the  result  will  be  a  safe  and  expeditious  transporta- 
tion, which  is  synonymous  with  cheap  transportation. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  in  detail  what  amount  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation would  be  benefited  by  the  completion  of  the  above  improvements. 
SuflSce  it  to  say  that  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited thereby. 
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Financial  statetnent 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 : 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Meramec,  approved  June 
10,  1S72 $42,000  00 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio,  approved  March  3, 
1873 197,000  00 

1239, 000  00 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 

River  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Meramec,  approved  June 

10,1872 15,981  33 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio,  approved  March  3, 

1873 1,550  00 

17, 531  33 

Amount  appropriated  for  improvement  of  Mississippi  River 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Illinois,  by  the  act  approved  June  2:i, 
1874,  $200,000,  less  $15,000,  to  be  expended  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois 185,000  00 

Amount  allotted  from  appropriation,  approved  June  23, 1874, 
for  surveys  and  estimateis  for  the  improvements  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation-Routes 
to  the  Seaboard,  &c.,  to  be  expended  in  the  survey  of  that 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  route  lyinfri between  the  mouth  of 
the  Ulinois  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 10, 000  00 

195,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874  : 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Meramec,  approved  June  10, 
1872 $40,360  09 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
Rirer  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio,  approved  March  3, 
1873 174,987  53 

215,347  62 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 : 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Meramec,  approved  June 
10,1872 17,621  24 

On  account  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ohio,  approved  March  3, 
1873 23,562  47 

On  acconnt  of  appropriation  for  improvement  of  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Illinois,  approved  June  23,  1874, 
t200,000,  less  $15,000,  to  be  expended  between  the  Missouri 
and  Illinois 185,000  00 

On  account  of  allotment  from  appropriation,  approved  June 
23,1874,  for  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  improvements 
Tecommended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation- 
Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  dec,  to  be  expended  in  the  survey 
of  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  route  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River 10,000  00 

236, 183  71 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  for 

improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  between  the  mouths 

of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Rivers 600,000  00 

For  triangulation  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Rivers 50, 000  00 


Eeport  of  Mr.  D,  M,  Carrie,  Assistant  Engineer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  15, 1874. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report  of  progress  made 
upon  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Sawyer  and  Venice  Bends 
daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874  : 
The  contract  that  was  awarded  to  Thomas  M.  Hackett  at  the  opening  of  bids  in  this 
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office  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1873,  and  of  which  the  abstract  was  published  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  that  fiscal  year,  page  451,  for  the  continualioa  of 
the  work  for  improving  the  Mississippi  River  at  Sawyer  Bend  under  the  allotment 
made  for  that  purpose  from  the  appropriation  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1873,  was  duly  entered  into  by  him  on  the  16th  of  July  following. 

Surveys  were  made  of  that  part  of  Sawyer  Bend  lying  between  the  upper  end  of  the 
works  constructed  last  year  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gingrass  Creek  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  first  part  of  August,  to  determine  what,  if  any,  changes  were  necessary  to  be 
ma^e  in  the  location  of  the  works  or  details  of  the  plans.  The  only  change  that  wm 
made  was  a  slight  revision  of  the  location  of  the  longitudinal  retaining  dike,  to  make  it 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  contour  of  the  river-bank,  upon  which  the  riyei 
had  encroached  about  30  feet  since  the  surveys  were  made  in  August,  lr^2. 

The  plan  followed  in  constructing  the  protecting  works  was  the  same  as  adopted  ia 
the  construction  of  similar  works  at  that  point  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1873, 
namely,  to  build  a  longitudinal  retaining  dike  parallel  with  the  direction  that  it  was 
intended  to  give  to  the  bank  below  mean  low-water,  and  connect  this  dike  with  the 
top  of  the  bank  by  cross-dikes,  built  at  such  intervals  as  would  protect  the  interven- 
ing bank  against  erosion. 

The  interval  between  the  dikes  that  have  been  built  is  120  feet,  and,  so  far  as  ^ui.  be 
seen  at  this  time,  they  furnish  all  the  protection  desired,  but  if  the  same  system  of 
protection  is  continued  on  the  'remainder  of  Sawyer  Bend,  it  will  become  neoeesarj 
to  determine  anew  the  spaces  that  will  be  protected  by  the  cross-dikes,  because  the 
current  impinges  against  that  part  of  the  bank  more  directly.  They  vary  directly  as 
the  product  of  the  length  of  the  dike  into  the  natural  cosine  of  the  angle  incladed 
between  the  axis  of  the  impinging  current  and  the  bank. 

To  illustrate,  let  u  =:  the  space  protected,  x  =  the  lenffth  of  the  cross-dike,  y  =  the 
natural  cosine  of  the  angle  included  betwem  the  axis  of  the  impinging  current  and  the 
bank,  and  c  =  a  constant  whose  value  is  equal  to  the  space  protectea  per  unit  of  dike 
when  the  axis  of  the  current  is  parallel  to  tlie  bank. 

Then  n  =  c  x  y.  If  we  make  y  =  1,  the  axis  of  the  current  becomes  parallel  to  the 
bank,  and  the  space  protected  varies  as  x.  If  we  make  y  =  0,  the  expression 'o  x  y 
reduces  to  0,  which  shows  that  when  the  axis  of  the  current  is  perpendicnlar  to  the 
bank  the  spaces  between  the  cross-dikes  reduces  to  0,  and  that  the  system  of  protection 
becomes  a  continuous  revetment. 

The  formula  u  =  c  x  y  furnishes  an  easy  method  of  determining  the  space  that 
-cross-dikes  will  protect  when  the  value  of  c  is  known. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Hackett  commenced  work  under  his  contract  on  the  21st  of  August, 
which  was  as  early  as  was  practicable  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  high  stage  of  water 
that  prevailed  prior  to  that  date.  Even  then  the  water  was  too  high  for  the  dredge 
to  open  the  trench  deep  enough  for  the  reception  of  brush  in  the  foundation  of  the 
longitudinal  dike,  which,  according  to  the  plan  adopted,  was  necessary  to  be  done 
before  the  construction  of  the  dikes  could  be  commenced;  therefore, !his  operatione 
were  necessarily  confined  to  removing  a  salient  point  of  the  bank  that  projected  across 
the  line  of  the  longitudinal  dike,  ne<ir  the  upper  end  of  the  works  constmct'ed  during 
the  preceding  year,  while  the  water  remained  too  high  for  the  dredge  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  It  was  evident  that  to  enable  one  dredge  to  open  sufficient 
length  of  trench  during  the  season  it  would  have  to  be  pushed  to  it-s  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  contractor  was  permitted  to  run  it  night  and  day.  It  was  unsafe  to  woric  ul 
night,  however,  under  a  caving  bank,  and  he  was  able  to  make  only  about  16  boors  of 
actual  work  per  day.  The  dredge  with  which  he  commenced  work,  the  Sam  VaDsant, 
was  hired*fPom  H.  S.  Brown,  and  completed  its  term  of  service  on  the  6th  of  September, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  16th,  when  he  purchased  one,  no  work  waA  done. 

The  water  reached  a  stage  sufficiently  low  to  render  it  practicable  to  commence  Qon- 
structing  dikes  en  the  18th  of  September,  but  the  contractor  was  not  ready  to  commenee 
delivering  brush  and  stone  in  the  work  until  the  .3d  of  October,  and  then  not  In  each 
quantities  as  was  desired  or  that  would  indicate  that  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
any  considerable  amount  of  work  before  the  approaching  winter  would  close  aU  onr 
operations  on  the  river  for  the  season. 

He  was  at  that  time  dividing  his  time  and  means  between  this  work  and  that  at 
HorsetAil  Bar,  and  was  thus  trying  to  carry  more  work  than  his  means  justified. 
About  that  time,  however,  you  relieved  him  from  further  responsibility  of  the  work  at 
Horsetail  Bar,  which  enabled  nim  to  concentrate  all  of  his  means  and  energies  her& 
and  told  beneficially  upon  the  progress  that  he  made  with  this  work  after  the  15th  d 
October. 

The  United  States  furnished  him  a  pile-driver  for  the  work  done  during  October,  one 
driver  being  used  at  both  Sawyer  and  Venice  Bends,  but  after  that  he  was  required  t4 
furnish  one  to  work  under  his  contract,  because  one  driver  could  not  drive  piles  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  work  moving  without  interruption  at  both  places. 

The  progress  that  was  made  with  the  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  exceeded; 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.    This  was  due  more  to  the  unusually  fine  weather  iot 
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working  that  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  Noyember  and  first  of  December  than  to 
any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  who,  though  probably  doing  the  best 
tbat  he  coald  nnder  the  circumstances,  was  so  cramped  in  his  movements  for  want  of 
neaos  that  he  could  not  prosecute  the  work  with  any  great  vigor,  and  frequently  the 
dredg«  had  to  stop  working  because  he  was  not  able  to  furnish  the  materials  necessary 
to  follow  up  the  opening  of  the  trench  with  the  construction  of  the  longitudinal  dike. 

The  dredge  was  discharged  on  the  2dth  of  November,  and  the  last  brush  of  the  sea- 
§0D  placed  and  sunk  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  contractor  continued  delivering 
■tone  and  constructing  the  longitudinal  and  cross  dikes  until  the  15th  of  December, 
when  the  river  rose  to  15.5  feet  above  low-water  and  submerged  his  quarry.  Before  it 
ftll  Sf^ain  sufficiently  for  him  to  resume  work,  the  navigation  became  so  hazardous  that 
it  ws8  found  necessary  to  suspend  for  the  season.  Soon  afterward  he  was  paid  the  re- 
tamed  percentage  and  other  dues  on  account  of  his  contract,  and  relieved  from  its  fur- 
ther responsibility.  The  result  of  the  season's  oi>erations  is :  2,520  feet  of  longitudinal 
dikebailt,  as  shown  on  accompanying  map,  (A  B,)  which,  being  added  to  that  built 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  that  undertaken  by  the  board  of  water-commissioners 
tf  the  city  of  St.  Ljsuis,  makes  5,445  feet  of  the  two  miles  recommended  by  the  board  of 
engineer  officers. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  used  in  constructing 
V^  feet  of  longitudinal  dike : 


Items  and  qoantities. 


Contnust 
prioe. 


Amounts. 


1,S^  hours  of  MtQAl  work  of  dredge  andorew 

I^IKlliiMU' feet  of  pile-timber 

IMpilM  driven  6  feet,  (driver  famished  by  United  SUtes) 

W)  1iB«sr  feet  <ir  piles  driven  in  excess  of  6  feet,  (driver  famished  by  United 
States.) 

W  yfles  driven  6  feet,  (driver  famished  by  contractor) 

IliMar  feet  of  pilee  driven  in  excess  of  6  feet,  (driver  famisbed  by  contractor) . . . 

Mtt.99  rabic  yards  of  stone  OS  wet  riprap 

4ai3  eabic  yards  of  stone  as  dry  riprap 

lUeobic  yards  of  earth,  (dry  excavation) 

3,M136  cords  of  loose  bmsh,  second  grade 

N  hoars'  labor  of  men  trimming  baxik  preparatory  to  dredging 


•9  00 

6 

200 

90 

4  00 
30 

1  40 

1  SO 

SO 

5  40 
85 


$11,135  2S 
38»  8ft 
948  00 
37  10 

480  00 

1  80 

11, 015  39 

668  50 

3  18 

8,741  66 

21  50 


Total  amonnt , 


33^642  35 


Bids  were  received  and  opened  in  this  office  on  the  9th  of  July  for  furnishing  and  de- 
livering materials,  and  doing  all  the  work  required  for  the  iniprovement  of  the  Mis- 
noppi  River  at  Sawyer  and  Venice  Bends  under  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  itnproYement  of  the  Mississippi  River  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Menunec,  made  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1872,  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Martin  Keary  &  Bros.,  they  being  the  lowest  bidders.  They  en- 
tered into  contract  on  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month.  No  work  was  done  under  that 
contract,  however,  although  it  was  in  force  until  the  6th  of  October,  when  you  found 
itseoeesaiv  to  annul  it  for  non-fulfillment  of  its  terms  on  the  part  of  the  contractors; 
after  which  the  work  at  Sawyer  and  Venice  Bends  under  that  appropriation  was  car- 
ried on  by  hiring  labor  and  purchasing  materials  in  open  market. 

SAWYER  BEND. 

The  work  was  commenced  at  Sawyer  Bend  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  continued, 
with  Blight  interruptions,  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and  consisted  in  completing  and 
lepairing  the  work  done  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  and  in  building  cross- 
tikes  for  the  protection  of  the  bank,  stone  for  which  was  obtained  from  quarries  on 
theriTer,  and  transported  on  barges  while  navigation  remained  open,  but  after  its  close 
it  was  obtained  from  a  quarry  on  Broadway  in  this  city,  and  hauled  on  wagons  to  the 
work. 

The  results  of  the  operations  during  the  year  are : 

The  works  left  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  were  completed ;  those 
tikat  were  damaged  by  high-water  were  repaired ;  and  21  cross-dikes  were  built  for 
tbe  protection  of  2,520  linear  feet  of  bank,  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  between 
tbe  points  marked  A  and  B. 

Irotection  b^  cross-dikes  instead  of  by  continuous  revetment,  was  adopted  on  ac- 
nont  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  when  they  were  tried  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, and  has  stood  the  test  of  two  high-water  seasons,  proving  itselr  a  sufficient 
protection  at  a  less  cost. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  labor  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
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21  croBS-dikee,  and  the  repairs  and  the  completion  of  works,  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 


Items  and  qaantities. 


3, 581.17  cubic  y»rdB  of  atODc  as  dry  riprap. . 
3, 875.S2  cnbio  yards  of  stone  as  wet  riprap  , 

303.37  cubic  yards  of  spalls 

3, 134i  hours^  labor  of  men 


Total. 


Price. 


|1  39 
1  «7 
1  334 


AmooBi 


14,977  n 

27111 
478  01 


10, 648  U 


VENICE   BEND. 


The  work  at  Venice  Bend  was  raising  and  eictending  Long  Dike,  and  was  in  con- 
tinnation  of  that  commenced  there  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  extension  of  that  dike,  on  account  of  tbe  diflSculties 
which  had  to  he  overcome  in  its  construction.  I  therefore  submit  with  this  report 
diagrams  showing  the  ^lau  of  its  construction  in  detail.  This  plan  is  slightly  modi- 
fied fix)m  that  originally  intended,  in  this,  that  whereas  the  original  contemplated 
having  the  cross-dike  or  T  extended  below  as  well  as  above  the  main  dike,  the 
upper  branch  only  has  been  built;  and  as  there  is  no  scour  below  now,  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  build  that  branch.  Of  this,  however,  nothing  very  definite 
can  be  said  until  after  a  low- water  season  shall  have  passed.  If  no  scour  exists,  then  a 
great  saving  will  have  been  made  in  the  cost  of  the  dike  by  leaving  off  the  lower 
branch  of  the  T,  and  if  scour  set«  in  we  will  have  only  to  build  it  as  originally  con- 
templated, and  with  no  more  difficulties  or  expense  than  would  attend  its  construction 
now. 

The  work  was  commenced  on  the  14th  of  October  and  pushed  as  rapidly  as  materials 
could  be  procured,  and  the  necessary  labor  performed  with  the  means  at  hand,  until 
the  15th  of  December,  when  the  high  water  rendered  it  impracticable  to  work ;  and  be- 
fore the  flood  passed  the  navigation  became  so  hazardous  that  we  had  to  suspend  op- 
erations, not,  however,  until  we  had  completed  the  foundation  of  the  extension,  indad- 
ing  the  upper  branch  of  the  T. 

The  work  was  resumed  on  the  10th  of  April,  but,  on  account  of  the  tempestuoos 
weather  and  high  water,  very  little  progress  was  made  until  after  the  1st  of  May,  when, 
the  weather  and  stage  of  water  being  favorable,  the  work  wa  spushed  and  good  prog- 
ress made  until  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  high- water  and  consequent  strong  current 
caused  a  suspension  nntil  the  26th,  when  it  was  resumed. 

The  results  are :  The  old  dike  is  raised  to  14  feet  above  low-water,  and  of  tbe  exten- 
sion the  foundation  is  all  in,  the  construction  of  the  dike  well  advanced,  and  tbe  upper 
branch  of  the  T  built. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  made  for  labor  and  mat<erials  used 
in  raising  and  extending  Long  Dike  during  the  year: 

Items  and  quantities. 


IS,  557  linear  feet  of  pile-timber 

1, 660.65  cords  of  loose  brush,  second  grade. 
3, 155  cubic  yards  of  stone  as  wet  riprap  . . . 
6, 112.39  cubic  yards  of  stone  as  dry  riprap. 

4, 209.5  linear  feet  of  piles  driven 

15.5  hours'  labor  of  men 

164.5  hours'  Ubor  of  men 


Total I  17,834  « 


Accompanying  this  report  are  two  tracings,  one  a  map  of  part  of  St.  Louis  Har- 
bor, showing  location  of  the  works  referred  to  at  Sawyer  and  Venice  Bends,  scale 
rshsTfi  the  other,  plan  and  sections  of  the  extension  of  Long  Dike,  Venice  Bend 
showing  details  of  construction;  scale  of  plan  showing  entire  dike,  rsW?  ^^^  ^^ 
detail  plan  and  sections,  yinr. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  CURRIE, 

Assistant  Engineer, 
Col.  J.  H.  Simpson, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S,  A, 
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Report  of  Mr,  Charles  S,  True,  Assistant  Engineer, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Juljf  14, 1874. 

Sir  :  I  Bubmit  to  yon  the  following  report  of  work  done  under  my  snpenision 
during  the  liscal  year  ending  June  80,  1874,  for  the  improvement  of  the  steambott 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Horsetail  Bar,  which  work  was  placed  in  my  chanpe 
July  18, 1873. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1673,  the  day  your  plan  for  the  year's  work  was  approved,  the 
river  was  too  high  for  work  to  be  done  advantageously,  but  about  that  time  the  water 
commenced  falling  rapidly. 

A  reconnaissance  or  that  part  of  the  river,  including  Horsetail  Bar,  made  on  the  11th 
and  r2th  of  August,  by  Maj.  C.  J.  Allen,  Mr.  R.  £.  McMath,  and  myself,  showed  that  the 
water  of  the  river  at  that  time  was  too  much  diffused  over  the  broad  sandy  bottom  to 
mark  out  for  itself  any  well-defined  low-water  channel.  The  water  divided  into  three 
principal  parts  just  below  the  southern  limit  of  St.  Louis,  one  portion  following  the  Mis- 
souri shore  into  the  bend  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Des  Peres,  a  larger  part  crossiDg 
the  gravel  head  of  Horsetail  Bar  in  a  broad  sheet  too  shallow  for  steamboat  navigation, 
then  flowing  in  a  deep  channel  near  the  Illinois  shore  to  the  head  of  Carroll's  island, 
where  it  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  go  down  the  chute  to  the  east  of  the  island,  and 
the  other  to  again  join  the  main  river  below  Jefferson  Barracks,  while  the  main  and 
only  navigable  part  of  the  river  passed  between  the  high  sand  of  Horsetail  Bar  and 
the  rocky  Missouri  shore  on  which  Jefferson  Barracks  stands. 

The  river  had  fallen  to  12  feet  above  the  low-water  of  1863  on  the  12th  of  August, 
and  material  could  be  protitably  used  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dikes.  The 
contractor,  Mr.  Hackett,  was  therefore  ordered  to  begin  work  immediately,  and  on  the 
15th  of  August  he  commenced  operations.  The  first  rock  was  put  into  dike  No.  1  on 
the  19th  of  August,  and  dike  No.  4  was  be^in  September  5. 

Three  pile-drivers,  built  for  work  on  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  were 
turned  over  to  the  contractor  at  Horsetail  Bar  August  22,  and  on  the  8th  of  September 
pile-driving  at  dike  No.  1  w«s  commenced.  Three  hundred  feet  of  the  western  or  Mis- 
souri end  of  this  dike  is  founded  on  solid  rook,  while  all  the  outer  portion  rests  on 
sand.  The  part  founded  on  rock  was  built  in  a  narrow  ridge  raised  8  feet  above  low- 
water,  the  top  finished  5  feet  wide,  and  the  sides  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  On 
the  sand  foundation,  where  piles  could  be  driven,  an  apron  of  green  bruahy  2  feet  thick 
and  !j5  to  30  feet  wide,  was  laid  just  below  the  dike,  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  water 
from  undermining  it.  To  hold  this  brush  in  the  current  and  admit  of  its  being  sunk  in 
its  proper  place  two  rows  of  piles  were  driven,  10  feet  apart,  and  with  the  pnes  7  feet 
apart  in  the  rows ;  the  brush  was  then  placed  on  top  of  the  water,  interlaced  among 
the  piles,  and  loaded  with  rock  till  it  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  enough  additional  roek 
was  put  on  to  hold  it  in  place.  A  heavier  mat  of  brush  was  put  in  as  a  foundation  for 
the  main  part  of  the  dike,  and  held  in  place  by  one  row  of  piles.  Rock  was  put  on 
this  foundation  till  the  dike  was  raised  8  feet  above  the  low- water  line  of  1863,  and  fin- 
ished 5  feet  wide  on  top. 

At  the  outer  or  channel  end  of  dike  No.  1  a  cross-dike  or  T-head,  75  feet  wide  and 
210  feet  long,  was  built  on  a  foundation  of  brush.  To  lay  this  foundation,  piling  was 
driven  in  rows  across  the  T-head,  beginning  at  the  down-stream  end,  and  the  bmsh 
was  put  in  in  sections.  This  part  of  the  work  was  done  in  a  strong  current  of  water 
from  12  to  20  feet  deep,  and  the  brush  was  put  in  and  sunk  in  thin  layers,  as  the  piling 
would  not  stand  against  the  pressure  of  a  large  body  of  brush. 

During  the  mouth  of  September  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  stage  of  water  the 
best  that  could  be  had  for  successful  work  on  the  dikes.  Everything  that  could  be 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  in  charge  to  hasten  the  work  was  done,  yet  the 
progress  made  was  not  as  great  as  was  desirable.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  T-head 
was  in,  or  that  of  the  main  stem  of  dike  No.  1  finished,  it  became  evident  that  the  con- 
tractor could  not  carry  out  his  contract,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  suspend  work 
entirely.  Foreseeing  this,  yon  had  asked  for  authority  to  annul  the  contract  and  to 
continue  the  work  by  purchasing  material  and  labor  in  open  market,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  do  so.  At  the  close  of  September  it  was  decided  to  annul  the  con- 
tract, but  Mr.  Hackett  was  allowed  to  continue  work  till  the  6th  of  October  and  until 
arrangements  could  be  perfected  for  continuing  the  work  by  the  hire  of  labor  and  par- 
chase  of  material  in  open  market. 

By  application  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
quarry  rock  for  the  work  on  the  Government  reservation  at  Jefferson  Barracks  w»* 
granted  October  2, 1873.  On  the  7th  of  October  a  steam  tow-boat  was  chartered,  with 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  her,  and  two  barges  were  bought  and  six  hired,  to  transport 
brush  and  stone ;  and  on  the  8th  work  was  resumed  by  the  United  States  on  the  main 
stem  and  T-head  of  dike  No.  1  and  on  the  shore  ends  of  dikes  No.  3  and  No.  4. 

The  eastern  ends  of  dikes  No.  3  and  No.  4  were  built  on  a  steep  bank  of  alluvion,  sod 
the  bodies  of  the  dikes  were  founded  on  sand.  To  prevent  the  water  washing  aroood 
the  shore  ends,  a  small  dike  2.50  feet  long  was  built  parallel  to  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  and  three  spur-dikes  were  built  from  this  over  the  top  of  the  bank. 
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The  main  parts  of  dikes  No.  3  and  No.  4  were  carried  ont  in  line  with  the  central 
spar-dikes,  and  were  bnilt  with  aprons  and  foundations  of  brnsh  similar  to  dike  No.  1. 

Aa  necessity  for  more  barges  arose,  two  were  hired  and  four  bought  for  the  work, 
tQd  on  the  Ist  of  December  the  steamer  Anita,  which  had  been  chartered  for  a  tow- 
boat,  was  bought  by  the  Grovernment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  outer  end  of  dike  No.  3  reached  the  deepest  part 
of  the  eastern  channel,  where  the  water  was  25  feet  deep  and  the  current  quite  strong. 
The  work  of  putting  in  piling  and  brush  there  was  slow,  and  it  was  decided  to  cou- 
tiaae  the  dike  of  rock  only.  An  apron  of  small  stone,  some  two  feet  thick  and  extend- 
ing 70  feet  below  the  line,  was  first  laid,  and  the  dike  raised  by  putting  in  rock  on  line 
and  letting  it  find  its  own  slope. 

A  rapid  rise  in  the  river  began  December  10,  and  on  the  13th  the  water  was  so  high 
as  to  stop  all  work.  The  chartered  barges  were  returned  to  their  owners  aud  the  Gov- 
ernment boats  and  bargee  all  laid  up  in  a  safe  winter-harbor. 

The  work  done  during  the  season  of  1873  was :  Dike  No.  1,  completed.  Of  this  dike 
416  feet  was  built  wholly  of  rock  and  755  feet  was  built  with  a  brush  foundation. 
Dike  No.  3  had  its  shore  end  built  of  rock,  400  feet  of  the  main  dike  finished  on  a 
brush  foundation,  and  a  fonndation  of  small  rock  carried  out  250  feet  further.  Dike 
Ko.  4  had  shore  end  built  of  rock,  525  feet  of  brush  apron,  and  foundation  put  in,  and 
the  dike  on  it  nearly  completed. 

Daring  the  winter  some  work  was  done  on  the  steamer  Anita,  and  barges  No.  1,  No. 
3,  No.  4,  and  No.  5  were  docked  and  recaulked.    The  river  remained  open  all  winter. 

Work  at  the  quarry  was  commenced  again  the  7th  of  April.  The  foundation  of  dike 
No.  3  was  extended  to  the  sand-bar,  of  rock  only,  and  the  dike  has  since  been  raised  to 
nearly  its  full  height.  Work  on  dike  No.  4  was  begun  May  20,  and  a  rock  apron  was 
built  out  400  feet.  The  stage  of  water  during  the  spring  and  thus  far  during  the  sum- 
mer has  been  uncommonly  low  for  the  time  of  year,  and  favorable  for  work  in  the 
river. 

The  condition  of  the  dikes  June  30, 1874,  was :  No.  1,  completed ;  and  it  stopped  the 
lower  currents  from  following  the  Missouri  shore,  and  thus  concentrated  the  water  in 
the  main  channel.  Dike  No.  3  joined  the  main  Illinois  shore  aud  the  sand-bar,  aud  had 
asunied  the  nature  of  a  dam.  It  was  not  raised  to  its  full  height,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  a  large  part  of  the  water  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  down  the 
chnte  and  forcing  it  back  into  the  main  channel.  Dike  No.  4  had  not  been  extended 
&r  enough  to  have  any  action  on  the  main  channel,  and  acted  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
No.  3  in  stoppiujz  the  channel  next  the  Illinois  shore. 

The  lengths  of  dikes  built  and  the  total  amount  of  material  put  into  them  during 
the  year  are : 

Dike  No.  1,  416  feet,  of  rock  only,  and'755  feet  of  rock  on  brush  foundation,  using' 
1*755.25  cords  brush,  11,149  linear  feet  of  pile-timber,  12,323.78  cubic  yards  rock  for 
riprap. 

Dike  No.  3,  shore-end  208  feet,  built  of  rook,  400  feel  of  main  dike  of  rock  on  brush 
fonndation,  and  800  feet  partly  built  of  rock  only,  using  on  the  dike  371.80  cords  brush, 
7,053  linear  feet  pile- timber,  16,983.35  cubic  yards  rock  for  riprap. 

Dike  No.  4,  shore-end  201  feet  long,  of  rock,  525  feet  of  mam  dike  nearly  completed, 
of  rook  on  a  foundation  of  brush,  and  400  feet  of  rock  foundation  put  in  for  extension 
of  dike,  using  792.26  cords  brush,  8,064  linear  feet  pile-timber.  10,278.68  cubic  yards 
rock  for  rip-rap. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  S.  Trce, 
As8i8tattt  Engineer. 
Col.  J.  H.  Simpson, 

Corps  of  EngineerSj  U,  8,  A. 


CJommeroial  atatisHcs, 

CusTOM-HousE,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Surveyor's  Office,  July  28,  1874. 
8nt:  Respectfully  acknowledging  receipt «of  your  communication  of  24th  instant, 
I  woold  reply  to  its  inquiries  as  follows : 

1.  St.  Louis  is  a  port  in  the  collection-district  of  New  Orleans,  though  entirely  in- 
dependent of  that  port. 

2.  The  revenue  collected  through  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  was 
♦1,434,224.75,  from  the  tbllowing  sources : 

Import  duties $1,407,910  33 

Stoun-veeeel  inspections * 15,471  62 

Hospitalfeea  from  seamen 10,842  80 
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The  tonnage  of  this  port  at  this  time  is  as  follows : 

No.  Ton. 

Steam-vessels 170  76,889 

Barges 161  58,860 

Total 331        135,689 

Which  compares  with  the  tonnage  in  the  year  1870  as  follows : 

No.  Toot. 

Steam-vessels 166         71,489 

Barges '. 70         25,634 

Total^ 236         97,123 

This  comparison  is  interesting,  too,  as  showing  the  growth  of  barge-transportation ; 
a  growth  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  rapid  still  from  this  time  forward. 
Trnsting  the  foregoing  may  be  of  some  slight  service, 
I  am,  very  respectfnlly, 


Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  17.  8,  A. 


John  F.  Long, 

Surveyor  of  CusUmt, 


K2. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  OSAGE  RIVER,  MISSOURI. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  improving  the  Osage  River  daring  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  ZO,  1874,  was  the  same  as  that  followed  doring 
the  preceding  year,  viz,  the  construction  of  cross-dams  and  training- 
dikes,  together  with  the  excavation  of  the  channel,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain at  all  times,  if  possible,  a  depth  of  water  at  the  shoalest  parts 
of  at  least  2  feet  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  last  year  Mr.  Howard  Cook,  the  contractor 
for  dredging,  having  procured  a  dredge  which  he  felt  confident  would 
perform  the  work  under  his  contract,  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  execute  the  work.  This  was  granted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  include  the  31st  of  December,  1873 ;  but 
after  diligent  efforts  upon  his  part  to  carry  on  the  work,  he  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  contract 
Being  assured  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cook  would  not  be  det- 
rimeut4i.l  to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  as  hired  labor  could 
do  the  work  more  suitably,  and,  as  I  believed,  at  a  cheai>er  rate 
and  with  more  economy,  and  as  the  current  caused  in  the  channel  by 
the  erection  of  d  ams  was  expected  to  erode  the  bottom,  and  thus  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  dredging,  I  recommended  that  he  be  relieved  from 
the  obligations  of  his  contract.  This  was  granted  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 2, 1873,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  pByment  made  of  the 
amount  due  thereon. 

The  entire  work  then  was  prosecuted  by  the  hire  of  labor  and  pur- 
chase of  material  in  open  market. 

Operations  were  carried  on  under  a  balance  of  [$50,594.74  of  the 
three  appropriations  of  $25,000  each,  approved  respectively  March  3, 
1871,  June  10, 1872,  and  March  3, 1873,  and  the  work  confined  to  the 
Improvement  of  Dixon's  Eound  Bottom,  Burd's,  Lockett's  Island,  Lock- 
ett's,  General  Bolton's,  and  Shipley's  Shoals. 

At  Dixon's  Shoal  the  work  previously  commenced  was  continued,  and 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  a  training-dike  2,003  feet  in  length,  3^ 
feet  above  low-water,  and  with  a  slope  of  1  to  1,  on  the  channel-side, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  slope  of  2  to  1,  and  a  flat  surface  on  top  of 
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6  feet  in  width.  A  cross-dam  extending  583  feet  from  the  right  bank, 
and  joining  the  head  of  the  training-dike,  was  also  bailt  at  this  point 
vith  the  same  base  and  slopes,  bat  only  hav^ing  a  height  of  3  feet  above 
low-water,  together  with  a  header  100  feet  in  length,  built  up  the 
stream  at  right  angles  with  the  cross-dam  and  in  continuation  of  the 
training-dike. 

The  work  at  Bound-bottom  Shoal  consisted  in  building  a  cross-dam 
and  traiaing-dikef  the  former  being  480  feet  in  length  and  the  latter 
1,200  feet,  the  channel  having  a  low-water  surface  of  80  feet  in  width. 

A  cross-dam  of  440  and  a  training-dike  of  2,640  feet  in  length  wore 
completed  at  Bnrd's  Shoal,  together  with  the  excavation  of  the  channel, 
seciiriDg  at  this  point  a  channel  of  50  feet  in  width  and  over  2  feet  in 
depth  at  low-water. 

The  work  at  Lockett's  Island  Shoal  was  confined  exclusively  to  deep- 
ening the  channel  by  excavation  by  means  of  scrapers.  The  shoal  being 
only  500  feet  in  length,  a  channel  of  50  feet  in  width  and  2  feet  in  depth 
thronghont  the  entire  length  of  the  shoal  was  secured  in  a  short  time. 

At  Lockett's  Shoal,  which  is  also  only  500  feet  in  length,  a  channel  of 
the  same  width  and  depth  was  excavated  in  like  manner. 

A  wing-dam  having  been  built  at  the  head  of  General  Bolton's  Shoal, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  "by  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  had  not 
effected  an  improvement  of  the  river  at  this  point,  it  was  decided  to 
locate  the  channel  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  tearing  away  100 
feet  of  the  old  dam,  and  using  the  balance  for  a  portion  of  a  cross-dam, 
and  to  huild  a  parallel  wall  along  the  left  bank  500  feet  above  and  below 
the  cross-dam.  The  lateness  of  the  seasoj],  however,  at  which  the  work 
wag  undertaken  prevented  the  possibility  of  doing  more  than  to  remove 
the  100  feet  referred  to,  and  to  excavate  a  channel  to  the  requisite  depth 
along  the  line  selected.  This  work  was  prosecuted  until  the  weather 
sospended  operations.  Though  not  successful  in  obtaining  a  channel  of 
2  feet  throughout  tae  length  of  the  shoal,  a  clear  water-way  of  50  feet  in 
width  was  secured,  with  a  depth  of  2  feet  for  a  distance  of  1,300  feet, 
And  14  inches  in  depth  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  700  feet,  which 
is  7  inches  in  excess  of  the  depth  at  any  point  in  the  old  channel. 

The  construction  of  a  training-dike  2,050  feet  in  length  and  a  cross- 
dam  of  1,046  feet  in  length  were  commenced  at  Shipley's  Shoal  during 
1S72,  but  not  completed  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
Itwas  contemplated  during  1873  to  complete  this  unfinished  work,  and 
extend  the  training-dike  1,100  feet  farther  down-stream,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  a  bar  that  had 
firmed  at  the  end  of  the  dike.  The  foundation  for  this  extension  wa  s 
partly  excavated,  but  the  approach  of  winter  caused  the  extension  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  work  confined  to  the  completion  and  strengthening 
of  that  left  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the  previous  season.  The  result 
attained  was  the  completion  of  1,110  feet  of  training-dike  and  400  feet 
of  cross-dam,  together  with  an  up-stream  prolongation  of  the  training- 
dike  for  a  distance  of  100  feet.  At  this  stage  of  progress  work  was  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  the  cold  weather. 

An  examination  of  the  work  in  March,  1874,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  channel,  developed  the  fact  that  the  cross- 
dam  at  this  point  was  too  high,  causing,  at  high  stages,  too  much  water 
to  be  forced  into  the  width  assigned  to  the  low-water  discharge.  T# 
'^edy  this,  operations  were  commenced  as  early  as  the  weather  and 
•tage  of  the  river  would  permit,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  250  feet  of 
the  dam  had  been  lowered  to  a  lieight  of  1^  feet  above  low- water.  The 
inaterial  thus  removed  was  used  for  repairing  and  lengthening  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  training-dike  unfinished  at  the  end  of  the  operations  of  1873. 
This,  with  the  aid  of  a  break  about  80  feet  in  width,  which  had  occurred 
in  the  old  portion  of  the  dam,  relieved  the  extreme  current  through  the 
chute,  and  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  further  lowering  of  the 
cross-dam. 

The  up-stream  prolongation  of  the  dike  constructed  last  season  was 
also  lowered  to  an  elevation  of  6  inches  below  the  new  level  of  the  cross- 
dam,  the  material  taken  being  used  in  repairing  and  strengthening  the 
dam  at  points  where  required.  A  sharp  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  was  removed,  which  secured  a  straight  channel  at  high  water  of  a 
width  of  not  less  than  125  feet  at  any  point  through  the  entire  chate. 
The  channel  was  also  relieved  of  62  snags,  and  120  trees  were  cut  from 
the  bank. 

The  back-water  of  the  Missouri  suspended  further  work  of  repairing 
and  finishing  this  dam  on  the  6th  of  June.  Since  that  date  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  a  force  has  been  employed  in  getting  out  the  neces- 
sary material  for  completing  the  work. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  work  of  improving  the  Osage 
Eiver  1  refer  to  the  report  herewith  of  Assistant  Engineer  W.  S.  Simp- 
son. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1874,  appropriated  the  further 
sum  of  $25,000  for  coutinuing  the  work  of  improving  the  Osage  Biver. 
My  project  for  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  was  submitted  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  on  the  15th  of  July,  1874,  and  approved  by  him  on  the 
21st  of  the  same  month.  It  involves  the  continuation  of  the  same  sys- 
tem of  improvement  already  followed,  namely,  the  scouring  away  of  the 
shoals  by  wing-dams  and  training-dikes,  and  the  removal  of  snags  and 
logs  from  the  channel  and  leaning  trees  from  the  banks,  using  lor  the 
purpose,  say,  $20,000  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  balance  of  $5,000,  or 
so  much  of  the  $25,000  as  may  be  necessary,  for  continuing  the  thorough 
survey  from  Tuscumbia  (to  which  point  it  had  already  been  carried  from 
the  Missouri  Eiver)  up  the  river  towards  Roscoe,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  miles,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  river  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  if  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey should  justify  such  a  mode  of  improvement ;  the  survey  to  be  ma*le 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  a  project  might  be  submitted  to  Con- 
,  gress  at  the  earliest  moment. 

All  the  work  contemplated  under  this  appropriation  will  be  performed, 
as  under  former  appropriations,  by  x>urchasing  material  in  open  market 
and  by  hired  labor. 

Ko  estimates  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1876,  are  submitted  with  this  report,  these  being  de- 
layed until  the  survey  above  contemplated  has  been  completed  and  all 
the  necessary  facts  ascertained. 

The  collection-district  in  which  the  work  is  located  is  New  Orleans. 

The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  that  of  St.  Lonis. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  St.  Lonis  for  the  fiscal  year  endiog 
June  30,  1874,  was  $1,434,224.75. 

Amount  of  commerce  and  navigation  that  would  be  benefited  by  the  completion  of 
the  work  is  unknown. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 ♦40,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  ofiicer  and  subject  to  his  check 10,594  74 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25,00000 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 47, 332  77 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 28,261  97 
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Beport  of  Mr,  W,  S.  Simpson,  dssistant  Engineer. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  July  1. 1874. 

Sir  :  I  haye  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  on  Osage 
River,  MiRsonri,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874  : 

On  the  2d  of  Jane,  1873,  orders  were  issned  by  you  to  my  predecessor,  the  late  Mr. 
George  R.  Eichbanm,  to  repair  to  Osage  City,  Missouri,  and  inangarate  a  system  of 
labor  for  the  improvement  of  the  Osaj;e  River.  His  instructions  were  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  al  all  times  a  depth  of  water  at  the  shallowest  parts  of  at  least  2  feet,  at 
the  lowest  stage  of  the  river.  This  was  to  be  effected  under  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Howard  Cook,  of  September  21, 1872,  as  far  as  the  same  applied  to  the  works,  and  by 
the  construction,  with  hired  labor,  of  cross-dams  and  training-dikes,  and  the  use  of 
Bach  other  means  as  his  experience  might  suggest,  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Mr.  Eichbaum  reached  Osage  City  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Scbrader,  ready  to  proceed  to  work ;  but  found  that  the  Missouri  River  had  backed 
the  water  up  the  Osage  as  far  as  Round  Bottom  Shoal,  to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  and  up 
to  the  15th  of  June  the  shoals  of  the  Osage  River  above  Round  Bottom  had  from  5  to 
8  feet  depth  of  water  upon  them.  On  the  18th  the  Osage  had  slowly  fallen  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  head  of  Dixon's  Shoal  was  3  feet  above  low-water.  The 
boats,  tools,  &c.,  were  taken  up  to  the  head  of  Dixon's  Shoal,  and  it  was  determined 
to  commence  operations  at  this  point  and  work  downwards,  completing,  if  possible,  all 
the  neessary  work  between  Dixon's  and  the  month  of  the  Osage  first.  A  limited  force 
was  engaged,  and  work  was  commenced  in  cutting  timber  and  brush  and  in  quarrying 
stoDe  ior  the  proposed  dam  at  this  point ;  but  the  river  again  began  to  rise,  and  it  was  . 
not  until  the  21st  of  July  that  the  water  was  sufficiently  low  to  allow  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  continuation  of  the  cross-dam  and  training-dike. 

Dnring  the  previous  season  it  had  been  determined  by  Maj.  C.  J.  Allen,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Mr.  Blaisdell,  the  engineer  in  local  charge  of  the  improvement,  and 
approved  by  Lieut.  Col.  W.  F.  Raynolds,  then  in  charge  of  the  Department,  that  the 
following  plan  of  dam  was  the  best  suited  to  the  improvement  of  this  river.  Mr. 
Eiehbaum  as  mentioned  in  his  diary,  determined  to  follow  the  same  in  his  improve- 
ment of  this  shoal,  viz,  *'  to  build  a  training-wall  parallel  to  one  bank  of  the  river  at 
tbe  shoal,  forming  a  lateral  canal  of  such  a  cross-section  and  length  as  at  the  stage  of 
water  immediately  preceding  that  of  low-water  would  have  such  a  current  that  while 
boats  would  have  no  difficulty  in  stemming  it,  the  channel  would  be  maintained  by 
its  own  scour  after  it  had  once  been  opened."  I  would  state  that  this  was  the  plan 
followed  with  a  little  variation  for  all  succeeding  dams  built  after  this  one. 

The  dam  at  this  shoal  was  built  giving  a  width  of  low-water  surface  of  85  feet,  and 
was  located  parallel  to  the  left  bank  o  the  river,  which  ma<ie  it  necessary  that  the 
same  should  be  on  a  slight  curvature  of  40^  The  dam  was  built  of  logs,  brush,  and 
stone.  Brush  was  first  laid  at  a  depth  of  14  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  when  parallel  to  the  current  slightly  inclined  up-stream,  in  order  the  better  to 
catch  the  mateerial  carried  down  in  freshets.  The  depth  of  water  in  which  it  was 
place  varied  from  0  to  3^  feet ;  but  when  the  water  was  not  deep  enough  in  every 
case,  a  bed  was  scraped  out  so  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  depth  of  14  inches  from 
ihe  surface  to  the  top  layer  of  brush.  A  single  log,  varying  in  character  from  2  to  3 
feet  in  diameter  was  laid  on  top  of  the  brush  and  the  ends  beveled  and  pinned  with 
wooden  pins  to  a  log  at  each  end  and  similarly  placed.  Braces  were  then  laid  at  inter- 
'vals  of  a  few  feet,  one  end  pinned  to  the  log  and  the  other  cross-staked  on  the  river- 
hed.  Long  brush  was  again  placed  on  the  braces  and  logs  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  bearing- weight  of  t&  stone  as  great  as  possible.  Gravel  was  then  scraped  on  the 
bmsh  from  the  channel  to  the  depth  of  about  1  foot;  stone  was  then  thrown  on  the 
logs  and  brush  thus  arranged,  and  the  stone  then  placed  in  the  shape  of  rubble- work, 
80  as  to  give  the  dike  a  height  of  3^  feet  above  low-water,  with  a  slope  of  1  to  1  on  the 
side  next  to  the  channel,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  slope  of  2  to  1,  giving  a  flat  surface 
on  the  top  ef  6  feet  in  width.  Length  of  training-wall  thus  built  at  this  shoal  was 
^003  feet.  In  building  a  lateral  wall  parallel  to  the  current  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
cro6«-dam  connecting  it  with  the  shore  for  the  double  purpose  of  confining  all  the 
water  in  the  new  channel  and  for  security.  One  was  built  at  the  head  of  this  wall, 
inclining  some  4°  up-strem  from  the  shore  and  some  1,795  feet  above  the  point  where 
the  old  State  dam  had  originally  been  placed. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  cross-dam  was  built  in  water  from  li  to  2  feet  deep,  and 
after  the  logs  and  brush  were  placed  in  position,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  training- 
wall,  (only  that  the  braces  were  put  more  closely  together  and  more  securely  fastened, 
Tendered  necessary  to  resist  the  current,)  the  stone  was  thrown  on  the  logs  and  brush 
in  the  shape  of  rubble-work  with  the  same  base  and  slopes  as  in  the  training-dike,  but 
onlv  to  the  height  of  3  feet  above  low-water.  This  dam  extends  583  feet  from  the 
right  bank  and  joins  the  head  of  the  training-walL  At  the  junction  of  the  training- 
wall  and  cross-dam  a  header  was  built  up  the  stream,  at  right  angles  with  the  cross- 
dAiDf  100  feet  in  length,  so  as  to  form  with  the  cross-dam  a  pocket  sufficient  to  hold  all 
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the  material  in  the  shape  of  gravel  and  other  debris  which  is  brought  down  the  riTcr 
by  the  freshets,  and  to  prevent  the  same  from  going  into  the  new  channel. 

The  surface  velocity  of  the  new  channel  was  found  to  be  at  low  water  2.5  feet  per 
second. 

While  the  work  of  constrnction  of  the  dam  was  going  on  it  was  the  original  inten- 
tion that  the  contractor  for  the  excavation  of  the  channel  shonld  at  the  same  time  per- 
form the  excavation  needed  in  the  new  channel,  so  that  the  material  excavated  coqM 
be  placed  upon  the  dam,  serving  at  the  same  time  to  both  strengthen  the  dam  and 
lessen  the  quantity  of  rock  reqaired,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of  the  work.  Alter  re- 
peated trials  of  his  machinery,  the  contractor  became  convinced  that  his  dredge-boat 
would  not  do  the  work  required.  Consequently,  on  August  7,  he  abandoned  the  woik 
and  removed  his  boat  to  Osage  City,  and  on  August  13  he  made  application  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  contract,  which  after  application  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  granted, 
under  authority  dated  September  2, 1873. 

The  total  amount  of  material  removed  by  the  contractor  under  his  contract  was  G70 
cubic  yards.  The  failure  uf  the  contractor  to  perform  his  allotment  of  the  work  neoes- 
sitated  other  arrangements.  As  the  river  at  this  time  was  at  its  lowest  stage,  (the  snr- 
face  of  water  at  the  head  of  Dixon's  Shoal  being  only  0.5  above  extreme  low- water,)  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  excavation  of  the  channel  by  means 
of  road-scrapers  and  teams.  On  the  16th  of  August,  a  supply  of  road-scrapers  havin^^ 
been  received,  work  was  commenced  upon  the  bed  of  the  channel.  After  a  trial  it  was 
found  that  the  scrapers  would  not  take  hold  of  the  material  uuless  the  same  was  first 
loosened  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Consequently  a  plow  was  brought  into  requiaitioa, 
and  at  first  was  found  would  work  very  successfully,  but  afterward,  when  we  enooan- 
tered  a  muscle-bed  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  it  was  found,  unless  pressed  down  with 
great  weight,  that  the  plow  would  not  take  hold,  asd  when  it  did  take  hold,  would 
require  most  of  the  time  three  teams  of  horses  to  draw  it  through.  The  bed  of  the 
river  at  this  shoal  consisted  of  hard  sand  and  gravel  intermixed  with  bowlders  of  stone 
very  firmly  imbedded  in  the  same,  and  also  or  occasional  muscle-beds,  which  rendered 
it  very  difficult  to  remove.  It  was  by  far  the  hardest  of  any  of  the  shoals  to  dredge 
between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  am  satisfied  that  while  the  dredge  built  by 
the  contractor  would  not  work  on  this  shoal,  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  bottom 
and  the  fiimsiness  of  his  machinery,  if  he  had  tried  the  same  upon  any  of  the  soe- 
ceeding  shoals,  (except  perpaps  the  shoal  at  Round  Bottom,)  it  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

The  work  of  construction  of  the  cross-dam  and  training-dike  at  this  point  was  ftniahed 
on  August  24, 1&73,  and  the  work  of  excavation  on  September  22, 1873. 

ROUND  BOTTOM  SHOAL. 

On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  season  on  this  river  during  which  we  would  he 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  construction,  (the  most  favorable  ones  not  lasting  longer 
than  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  November,)  it  was  determined  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  improving  several  shoals  at  the  same  time.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  tim- 
ber-ffang  had  completed  their  work  of  cutting  sufficient  brush  and  timber  for  the 
worKs  at  Dixon's  Shoal  they  were  moved  down  to  the  shoal  at  Round  Bottom,  one  tind 
one-half  miles  below  that  of  Dixon's,  and  on  August  7, 1873,  the  work  of  constrocting 
a  cross-dam  and  training-dike  was  commenced  at  this  point.  This  shoal,  though  not 
as  long,  and  with  from  4  to  6  inches  more  water  upon  it  than  upon  the  shoal  at 
Dixon's,  still  was  regarded  by  steamboat-men  to  be  more  difficult  to  navigate  th&n  any 
shoal  upon  the  river,  on  account  of  the  old  State  dam  which  had  been  bnilt  heje, 
causing  a  cross-current  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  boats  at  almost  every  stage  of 
the  water  to  run  a  line  to  enable  them  to  get  through  in  coming  up  and  down  the 
river.  To  cut  off  this  cross-current  it  was  determined  to  build  a  training-wall,  1,200 
feet  in  length,  parallel  with  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  thus  securing  a  low-water 
channel-surface  of  60  feet  and  a  cross-dam  480  feet  in  length,  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  dam  at  Dixon's  Shoal.  The  surface- velocity  of  the  current  wais  found  to  be  3.S 
feet  per  second,  and  I  am  afraid,  from  actual  trial  of  the  same,  that  it  will  be  found 
expedient  this  season  to  increase  the  length  of  this  training- wall  several  hundred  £eet, 
in  order  to  reduce  this  velocity,  which  is  too  great  for  the  smaller  class  of  boats  plying 
on  the  river.  The  training-wall  and  cross-dam  were  finished  on  September  11,  and  the 
excavation  on  October  14,  1873. 

On  September  11,  the  death  of  Mr.  George  R.  Eichbaum,the  assistant  in  local  chatfce 
of  the  improvement,  having  been  reported  to  the  office,  I  was  directed  by  yon,  as  per 
letter  of  instruction  dated  ^ptember  12,  to  proceed  to  Castle  Rock  and  to  assume  local 
charge  of  the  works  lately  under  his  charge.  I  arrived  at  Castle  Rock  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  and  immediately  assumed  charge  of  the  works.  I  found  that  Mr.  Eichbanm 
had  been  seriously  ill  some  two  weeks  previous  to  his  death  and  unable  to  attend  to  any 
of  bis  duties,  durmg  which  time  the  works  had  been  carried  on  under  the  supervisioa 
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of  hU  usistant,  Mr.  F.  P.  Schrader.  Owing  to  the  careful  management  of  Mr.  Scbrafler 
and  his  unwearied  exertions,  I  foand  the  works  in  a  much  better  state  than  was  antici- 
pated.   There  had  been  no  serious  delay  or  interruption  at  any  time. 

After  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  works,  I  determined  to  carry  them  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  had  been  arranged  by  my  predecessor.  Consequently,  on  Septem- 
bar  14, 1  commenced  the  construction  of  a  cross-dam  and  training-dike  at  Burd's  Shoal, 
the  next  one  below  Round  Bottom,  and  four  miles  distant. 

This  shoal  has  only  a  depth  of  water  upon  it  at  the  head  of  8  inches  when  the  river 
isstits  lowest  stage,  and  with  a  fall  of  only  2.006  feet  per  mile.  The  river  at  this  point 
IB  also  quite  broad.  After  a  thorough  examination  I  determined  to  run  a  wall  parallel 
with  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  deepest  thread  of  water  was,  and  where  also 
the  deposited  material  was  the  lighest,  so  that  the  channel  would  have  a  low-water 
Borfiiee  of  85  feet.  I  found  it  necessary  to  carry  this  wall  to  the  length  of  2,640  feet,  so 
w  to  get  it  into  deep  water  and  to  give  a  surface-velocity  to  water  flowing  throuj^h 
(hee&nnel  of  2.5  feet  per  second.  The  cross^dam  was  at  right  angles  to  the  train- 
ing-wall,  440  feet  in  length,  but  built  in  the  same  mtinner  as  the  works  above.  This 
work  was  finished  on  October  14, 1873,  at  which  time  the  excavation  of  the  channel 
was  also  finished,  and  we  have  now  at  this  point  a  channel  with  a^width  of  50  feet,  of 
OTear  2  iaet  in  depth  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river. 

IjOCnETT'S   ISLAND  S^OAL. 

The  next  shoal  below  Burd's  is  that  of  Lockett's  Island.  This  shoal  is  a  small  one, 
ODiy  some  500  feet  in  length,  and  with  a  depth  upon  it  at  all  times  of  from  20  to  22 
inehes  of  water.  The  only  improvement  contemplated  for  this  shoal  was  to  dredge  a 
channel  through  the  same  to  the  required  depth  of  2  feet.  As  soon  as  the  excavation 
at  Round  Bottom  Shoal  was  finished  the  force  engaged  at  that  point  was  moved  to  this 
dioal,andthe  workof  excavation  was  commenced  and  carried  on  until  October  24, 
when  we  had  a  clear  channel  the  entire  length  of  the  shoal,  50  feet  in  width  and  over  2 
£wt  in  depth.  The  material  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  this  shoal,  being  only  soft  gravel 
tnd  sand,  was  easily  removed  by  the  scrapers. 

lockbtt's  shoal. 

The  next  shoal  below  Lockett's  Island  Shoal  is  that  of  Lockett's  Shoal ;  distance  from 
the  former  about  one  and  one-half  miles.  As  soon  as  the  force  engaged  at  Lockett's 
blsod  Shoal  were  through  the  excavation  of  that  shoal  they  were  removed  to  this 
point.  This  shoal,  like  the  one  above,  is  a  small  one,  only  about  500  feet  in  length  and 
with  a  depth  of  water  upon  it  at  all  times  of  firom  20  to  2*i  inches.  The  only  improve- 
ment contemplated  for  this  shoal,  like  the  one  preceding  it,  was  to  dredge  a  channel 
thronvb  it  to  the  required  depth.  The  work  of  excavation  was  finished  on  November 
2,  ana  we  now  have  a  clear  water-way  of  50  feet  in  width  and  over  2  feet  in  depth. 
The  hed  of  the  river  at  this  point  consisted  only  of  soft  gravel  and  sand,  and  was  easily 
lemoYed  by  the  scrapers. 

GENERAL  BOLTON  SHOAL. 

This  shoal,  distant  from  Lockett's  Shoal  some  two  and  one-half  miles,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  shallowest  upon  the  river,  and  has  been  made  much  worse  by  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  same  in  years  past,  first  by  a  wing-dam,  built  by  the 
State  authorities  at  the  head  of  the  shoal,  which  was  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
tnd  across  the  line  of  the  deepest  water,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  water  over 
upon  the  shoal,  so  that  it  would  cut  a  channel  around  the  head  of  the  dam.  This  has 
lukd  no  effect  except  to  scatter  the  water  over  the  shoal  and  lessen  the  depth  upon  it. 
Ur.  Livermore  made  a  cut  through  this  shoal  around  the  head  of  the  dam  in  1871,  and 
repaired  the  wing-dam ;  but  very  littie  of  his  work  remains  now,  the  cut  having  almost 
entirely  filled  it  up.  After  a  careful  examination  I  determined  upon  the  following  plan 
^  the  improvement  of  the  river  at  this  shoal :  to  locate  the  channel  along  the  left 
wuik  of  the  river,  where  the  deepest  thread  of  water  was  found,  and  where  the  de- 
posited material  was  the  lightest,  tearing  away  100  feet  of  the  old  aam,  using  the  bal- 
ance for  a  portion  of  the  cross-dam,  continuing  the  same  across  the  river,  and  to  build 
t  parallel  wall  along  the  left  bank  of  the  nver,  some  500  feet  above  and  below  the 
ci^BMlam.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  unusual  cold  weather  of  the 
Preceding  two  weeks  I  was  afraid  to  undertake  the  whole  of  this  improvement,  and 
confined  myself  to  tearing  away  the  100  feet  of  the  old  dam  nearest  to  the  shoal  and 
excavating  a  channel  to  the  required  depth  along  the  line  determined  upon,  leaving  it 
for  another  season  to  determine  whether  the  rest  of  the  works  would  oe  required  or 
not  Work  was  commenced  at  this  point  on  October  18,  by  tearing  away  the  portion 
of  the  old  dam  nearest  to  the  shore,  and  the  work  of  excavation  on  November  3,  and 
carried  on  until  November  20,  when,  on  account  of  the  cold  weather,  work  was  suspended. 
We  were  not  saccessful,  for  this  reason,  in  getting  a  channel  to  the  required  depth  of 
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2  feet  throngh  the  entire  leDf^th  of  the  shoal,  bat  we  did  get  a  clear  water-way  of  50 
feet  in  width  and  with  a  depth  of  2  feet  for  ],300  feet,  and  the  balance,  700  feet,  a 
depth  of  L4  incheSi  which  is  better  water  than  there  is  at  any  point  in  the  oldchaooel 
by  7  inches. 

The  next  shoals  below  Bolton's  of 'any  importance,  and,  indeed,  the  last  on  the  river, 
between  Bolton's  and  the  mouth,  are  Shipley's  and  Brenneker.  These  shoals  are  in 
fact  but  one,  the  length  of  which  is  1.4  of  a  mile,  with  a  fell  of  2.144  feet.  Dar- 
ius the  season  of  1872  there  was  commenced  at  this  shoal  a  training- wall  2,(60 feet 
in  length  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  cross-dam  of  1,046  feet,  the  chin- 
nel  having  a  low-water  surface  of  75  feet,  but  the  approach  of  winter  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  work ;  a  brush  and  log  foundation  was  merely  put  in  and  loaded  with 
enough  stone  to  hold  it  during  the  next  spring  rise  of  the  river.  Owing  to  the  iooom- 
pletion  of  the  work,  which  I  was  satisfied  in  its  present  state  would  not  stand  another 
spring  rise  of  the  river,  and  also  on  account  of  the  back-water  of  the  Missouri  Biver, 
which  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year  extends  above  the  shoal,  leaving  only  about  foor 
weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  when  it  is  possible  to  worknpon  the  shoal,  I  was 
anxious  to  prosecute  this  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  and  for  this  reasou  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  commence  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  Bolton  Shoal  thisses- 
sou ;  but  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  at  Burd's  all  of  the  available  foree 
was  moved  down  to  Shipley's  Shoal.  My  original  intention  contemplated  extending  the 
training-wall  at  this  locality  1,100  feet  further  down  the  stream,  for  the  purpose  of  r»doc- 
iDg  the  velocity,  which  is  too  great  for  the  smaller  class  of  boats  plying  upon  the  river, 
and  also,  if  possible,  to  carry  away  a  bar  which  had  formed  at  the  end  orthe  wall,  and  the 
foundation  for  the  same  was  partly  excavated ;  but  the  extreme  cold  weather  which 
set  in  about  the  time  compelled  me  to  abandon  this,  and  confine  myself  to  completiDg 
and  strengthening  the  work  begun  last  season.  He  succeeded  in  completing  1,100  feet 
of  training-wall  and  400  feet  of  the  cross-dam.  Besides  this,  there  was  added  at  the  head 
of  the  training-wall  an  extension  of  100  feet,  entirely  new  work,  which  was  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a  cross-current  which  was  found  to  be  at  this  point, 
caused  by  the  cross-dam  and  training- wall  coming  together  on  too  much  of  a  curve, 
and  also  to  form  a  pocket  to  catch  the  gravel  and  other  dShria  coming  down  the  rivei; 
when  the  same  would  be  at  a  stage  of  about  6  feet  above  low- water.  This  work  wai 
carried  on  until  November  ^1, 1&73,  when,  on  account  of  the  weather,  work  was  dis- 
continued, under  instructions  from  yon  dated  November  13,  and  the  force  discharged, 
and  the  boats  and  other  property  removed  to  Osa^e  City,  Mo.,  and  placed  in  charge  oi 
a  watchman  for  the  winter,  when,  with  my  assistant,  I  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 
reported  to  you  on  November  26, 1873.  During  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February  we  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  map  of  the  work  which  had  been  dope 
during  the  season  and  placing  the  same  upon  the  general  map  of  the  river,  and  in 
making  up  the  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  upon  the  several  shoals  upon 
which  the  improvement  had  been  carried  on. 

On  April  1, 1874, 1  received  instructions  from  yon  to  proceed  to  Jefferson  City,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  party  for  the  posecution  of  the  work  of  improving  the 
Osage  River,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  same  to  be  guided  by  recommenaations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  Capt.  C.  J.  Allen,  Corps  of  Engineers,  made  to  yon  under  date 
of  March  27, 1874,  and  approved  by  you. 

On  May  4,  1874,  the  boats  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  improvement  were 
removed  from  Osage  City  to  the  head  of  Shipley's  Shoal,  but  it  was  not  until  the  10th 
that  the  water  was  sufficiently  low  to  allow  us  to  commence  active  operations.  At  this 
date,  the  water  standing  at  an  elevation  of  only  3.8  feet  above  low-water,  a  small  party 
was  organized,  and  the  work  of  lowering  the  cross-dam  at  this  point  was  commenced 
and  carried  on  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  Captain  Allen.  Up  to  this  time  some 
250  feet  of  this  dam  has  been  lowered  to  a  height  of  1.5  feet  above  the  plane  of  lowest 
water.  The  material  taken  from  this  point  has  been  used  in  repairing  and  lengthen- 
ing that  portion  of  the  training-wall  left  unfinished  at  the  close  of  last  season's  opera- 
tions. As  the  lowering  of  this  much  of  the  cross-dam,  toother  wjth  a  break  of  aboat 
80  feet,  which  was  found  to  have  occurred  in  the  old  portion  of  the  cross-dam,  has  so 
relieved  the  excessive  current  which  was  complaine!d  of  in  the  chute,  I  have  not 
deemed  it  advisable  to  continue  the  operation  of  lowering  the  cross-dam  to  any  farther 
extent.  The  addition  of  about  100  feet  put  in  last  year  has  been  lowered,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report,  to  an  elevation  of  6  inches  below  the  new  elevation  of  the  cross- 
dam.  The  material  removed  from  this  point  has  been  used  to  repair  and  strengthen 
the  cross-dam. 

The  sharp  point  along  the  left  bank,  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  Mi^or  Allen,  has  been 
removed,  and  in  doing  this  about  600  cubic  yards  of  earth-excavation  has  been  taken 
from  the  bank,  which  gives  a  straight  channel  at  high-water  of  not  less  width  at  any 
point  than  126  feet  through  the  entire  chute.  There  has  also  been  removed  from  the 
channel  62  snags  and  120  trees  cut  from  the  bank.  The  work  of  repairing  and  finish- 
ing this  dam  at  Shipley's  Shoal  was  carried  on  until  June  6.  On  that  date  the  Mis- 
souri Biver  commenced  to  rise  very  rapidly,  and  soon  backed  the  water  up  the  Osage 
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Birer,  above  Dixon's  Shoal,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  month,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
10  discern tinae  the  work  at  this  point.  From  that  time  to  the  30th  of  June  the  wiiole 
force  was  engaged  in  getting  out  the  material  required  to  finish  the  works  at  this 
point. 

I  feel  called  upon  to  say,  in  closing  this  report,  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  permanency 
of  the  above  Avorks,  inasmuch  as  the  factors  of  danger  are  the  same  on  this  as  on  other 
rivers  of  the  same  class.  I  mean  rivers  of  the  same  average  rapidity  of  current  and 
crookedness,  and  with  unstable  bottoms  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  upon  which  these 
same  means  of  improvements  have  been  tried,  and  almost  in  every  case  proving  only 
of  a  temporar3'  character,  and  lasting,  as  I  think  they  probably  will  in  this  river,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  leaving  the  river  worse  than  it  was  before  the  improvements 
were  commenced.  This  river  itself  presents  a  case  of  this  kind.  About  twenty  years 
fiinee,  the  State  of  Missouri  expended  some  $175,000  in  improving  it  by  means  of  wing- 
duns  and  dredgioff,  and  although  the  dams  were  pnt  in  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
.and  without  regard  to  proper  location  upon  the  shoals,  the  benefit  for  a  short  time  was 
very  great ;  but  soon  the  bars  formed  below  the  dams,  and  in  ten  years  the  navigation 
of  the  river  was  worse  than  it  was  before  the  improvement  was  commenced.  So  far  as 
the  permanent  iuiprovement  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  locks  and  dams  is  the  only 
method  that  will  give  continuous  and  uninterrupted  navigation  throughout  the  entire 
year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  improvements  that  have  been  already  made  have 
tended  and  will  still  continue  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  lying  along  and 
adjacent  to  the  river,  and  to  encourage  and  increase  the  cultivation  of  the  land  now 
lying  idle,  by  cheapening  the  means  of  transportation,  and  thus  serve  to  develop  the 
rich  mineral  deposits,  consisting  of  iron  and  lead,  said  to  lie  higher  up  the  river  than 
we  have  yet  reached.  Still  I  lail  to  see,  from  the  present  or  i»rospective  conimerce  of 
the  Osage  River,  the  necessity  at  this  present  time  of  the  General  Government  under- 
taking so  costly  an  improvement  of  this  river  as  that  by  means  of  slack- water  naviga- 
tion. 

In  conclnsioD,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  able  services  of  my 
aasistauts,  Messrs.  Schrader  and  Winston,  the  former  both  in  the  field  and  office. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  Simpson, 

Adsiittant  Engineer, 

ColJ.  H.  Simpson, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U,S,A. 


K3. 

INSPECTION  OF  WORK  ON  OSAGE  RIVER,  MISSOURI. 

Beport  of  Capt  Charles  <7.  Allen,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army, 

St  Louis,  Mo,,  October  11,  1873, 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foUgwing  report  of  my  inspection  of  the 
▼ork  on  the  Osage  River,  made  in  obedience  to  your  orders  of  the  6th  instant : 

I  reached  Jefferson  City  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  where  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Simp- 
no,  civil  engineer  in  local  charge  of  the  Osage  River  improvements.  It  being  too  late 
in  the  day  to  warrant  us  in  setting  ont  for  the  river,  we  left  Jeflferson  City  the  follow- 
ing momiug  in  a  conveyance  for  Dixon's  Shoal,  the  most  distant  of  the  improved  shoals 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  we  took  a  skiff,  and,  after  inspecting  the  work  at 
this  point,  proceeded  down  the  river,  examining  the  work  at  Round  Bottom  aud  Burd's 
Shoalu,  Resting  for  the  night  at  the  latter,  we  resumed  our  skiff  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Osage  City,  reachiug  that  place  at  night,  having, 
in  this  manner,  passed  over  thirty-two  miles  of  the  river. 

The  works  at  Dixon's  and  Round  Bottom  were  laid  out  by  Mr.  Eichbaum,  and  were 
in  snccessful  prosecution  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Their  completion  as  well  as  the 
j»ying  ont  of  the  work  at  Burd's  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Simpson,  engineer  in 
local  charge,  assisted  by  Mr.  Schrader.  The  quantity  of  work  done,  as  well  as  the 
lengths  of  dams  put  in,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  his  monthly  reports,  so  that  it 
18  not  necessary  to  restate  it  here.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  working  parties 
»nj  well  organized  and  handled,  the  qnality  of  the  work  first  class,  and  in  quantity  a 
inaximnm.  There  is  room,  however,  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  low-water  channel  should  be  contracted,  and  I  will  refer  to  this  further  on. 
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An  examination  of  Shipley's  Sh6a1,  the  lowermost  one  on  the  river,  showed  that  the 
dam  constracted  last  year  by  Mr.  Blaisdell,  civil  engineer,  was  in  as  good  condition  u 
oonld,  with  reason,  be  expected,  he  having  been  forced  by  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  accumulation  of  ice  to  leave  it  in  an  nnfinished  state. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  shoals,  as  far  up  as  Dixon's,  were  dredged,  or 
rather  scraped,  in  1871,  by  Mr.  Livermore,  civil  engineer  in  local  charge,  and  aUhoDgfa 
a  large  and  creditable  amount  of  work  was  performed  by  him,  the  cuts  all  filled  op 
again,  on  which  account  your  predecessor  decided  to  use  dams,  jetties,  &c.,  to  keep  the 
cuts  open.  The  Shipley  dam  appears  to  have  produced  good  effect  towards  deepeDinff 
the  channel  at  that  point,  but  I  think  that  an  extension  of  the  work  here  will  become 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  velocity  through  the  chute  somewhat,  and  also  to  re- 
move a  bar  that  seems  to  be  forming  at  the  foot  of  Brenecker  Shoal,  which  is  in  iact 
but  a  continuation  of  Shipley's. 

I  discussed  this  matter  fully  with  the  engineer  in  local  charge,  who  will  make  farther 
examinations  into  the  condition  of  the  shoal  so  as  to  be  enaoled  to  decide  upon  tin* 
extension  required  this  season. 

At  the  time  of  my  inspection  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Missouri  had  affected  the 
level  in  the  Osage  as  far  up  as  Shipley's,  so  that  the  exact  effect  of  the  work  there 
could  not  be  ascertained,  althong;h  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  been  of  benefit  to  the 
channel.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  contraction  of  the  channel  by  means  of 
dams,  &G,  The  low-water  discharge  of  the  Osage  is  not  more  than  300  cubic  feet  per 
second,  flowing,  generally,  in  a  broad  and  very  shallow  sheet  over  shoals  of  hard, 
flinty,  compact  gravel,  with  some  sand  and,  occasionally,  mud  intermixed,  the  mod 
coming  from  the  Missouri  when  its  level  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Osage.  By  the 
contraction  of  the  water-way,  &nd  collection  of  all  the  water  into  one  channel  of  75 
feet  in  width  at  low  water,  we  could  expect  a  mean  depth  of  2  feet,  provided  the  mesa 
velocity  did  not  exceed.  2  feet  per  second.  In  treating  a  river  like  the  Osa^  whilst 
we  can  definitely  limit  its  width,  we  are  not  always  certain  that  the  resulting  depth 
and  velocity  will  be  what  we  desire.  Too  high  a  velocity  would  retard  ascending 
boats,  besides  disturbing  the  bed  and  carrying  the  gravels  into  the  very  chutes  from 
which  we  wish  to  exclude  them.  The  low- water  discharge  being  so  feeble,  the  channel 
should  be,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  it  before  the  river  reaches  its  lowest  stage. 
And,  in  the  location  of  the  channels  or  chutes,  the  softer  and  more  yielding  portions  of 
the  bed  should  be,  if  possible,  selected  for  the  low-water  discharge  to  deal  with, 
training  the  gravels  and  other  hard  material  into  the  high-water  channels  wherever 
practicable.  The  reduction  of  the  velocity  is,  then,  the  inain  question.  For  calculat- 
ing the  velocity  we  have  the  ordinary  formula  : 


P^    /A  X  2  fli  A 
^J  FXlp 


in  which — 

A  =  area  of  cross-section ; 
h  =  fall; 
g  =  acceleration ; 
F  =  co-efficient  of  friction ; 
I  =  length  ;  and 
p  =  wetted  perimefer. 
Putting,  for  convenience — 

-  =  r  =  mean  radius; 

I  =  S  =  sin; 
calling — 


4' 


^—  C; 


and  substituting,  we  have—  

from  which  it  appears  that  the  velocity  varies  inversely  with  the  length  of  channel 
and  perimeter.  In  order,  then,  to  reduce  the  velocity  in  the  interests  of  navigation  and 
the  stability  of  the  bed,  we  must  increase,  at  least  not  shorten,  the  length  of  channel 
for  the  absolute  fall.  Whether  to  use  jetties  alone,  or,  as  has  been  done  thus  £ari 
cross-dikes  and  trainiuj^-walls  is  mainly  a  matter  of  comparative  cost,  although  my 
preference  is  for  the  traming-walls  upon  the  shoals  in  question. 

Were  the  material  composing  the  bed  of  a  light  and  movable  nature  its  removskl  might 
be  partially  accomplished  by  the  use  of  alternate  opposite  jetties,  leavihg  the  stream  to 
work  out  its  own  length  between  them,  as  has  been  successfully  tried  upon  the  Wis- 
consin River. 
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The  required  length  can  be  attained  by  carving  the  channel,  or  by  running  the  wall 
eome  diBtonoe  into  the  deep  pools  above  and  below  the  shoal.  This,  besides  reducing 
the  v^ae  of  S,  would  raise  the  water-surface  in  the  chute.  The  following  nketch  will 
ftfve  as  an  illustration  of  the  works  constructed  thus  far : 


The  cross-dike  A  B  serves  for  contraction,  and  the  longitudinal  wall  B  C  for  training 
And  securing  the  channel.  As  B  C  is  increased  in  length  the  velocity  should  be  diniin- 
tthed,  and  the  area  of  cross-section  increased  by  the  elevation  of  the  water-surface.  As 
^idan  stated,  the  width,  a — by  adopted  by  your  predecessor  for  Sbipley*s  was  75  feet. 
The  widths  at  Dixon's,  Round  Bottom,  and  Burd's  vary  from  110  to  130  feet,  as  given  me 
by  Mr.  Schrader.  I  think  that  these  widths  are  too  great  for  the  small  low-water  dis- 
^hatj^  of  the  Osage.  If  actual  trial  demonstrates  this  to  be  true,  tho  deficiency  can  be 
KadUy  repaired  by  the  construction  of  a  few  spurs,  as  shown  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  &^c., 
the  expenee  of  which  would  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  dollars.  These  spurs,  besides 
CQQttieting  the  channel,  would  probably  raise  the  water-surface,  consequent  upon 
dinuniahing  the  velocity  of  discharge,  upon  the  Yenturi  principle. 
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On  the  other  hand,  shonld  actual  trial  show  that  the  contraction  at  Shipley's  is  too 
great,  causing  too  high  a  velocity,  and  it  not  being  desirable  to  carry  on  any  works  be- 
low Breuecker  for  the  pni-pose  of  further  elongating  the  channel,  the  discharge 
through  the  chdte  can  be  reduced  by  sluicing  off  some  portion  of  it  through  the  cross- 
dike  as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  provided^the  withdrawal  of  such  quantity  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  decrease  in  the  cross-section. 

In  the  first  report  made  upon  this  river,  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  to  your  predecessor,  in 
1870,  the  estimated  cost  of  improving  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  of  river, 
based  upon  the  removal  of  210,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  was  $180,000.  When  he  made 
his  examination,  the  river,  I  am  told,  was  at  a  high  stage  and  much  of  his  informatioD 
was  collated  from  those  who  professed  to  know  all  about  the  stream ;  so  that  his  re- 
port, otherwise  an  admirable  one,  was,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  at  fault  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  material  to  be  removed  by  dredging. 

Experiment  afterwards  proved  that  dredging  alone  was  of  no  benefit.  There  are, 
according  to  the  report  in  question,  about  125  snoals  to  be  improved  to  admit  of  the 
free  navigation  of  less  than  250  miles  of  river.  From  present  appearances,  I  should 
say  that  the  cost  of  improving  them  will  average  not  less  than  $4,000  to  each  shoal,  or 
not  less  than  $500,000  in  all ;  and  this,  if  done  upon  the  present  plan,  will  require  fre- 
quent retouching.    The  cost  of  locking  and  dammipg  would  be  enormous. 

The  present  commerce  of  the  river  amounts  to  almost  nothing,  although  the  pec^le 
interested  claim  that  it  will  increase  if  the  Gk>vernment  opens  the  river.  But  if  the 
value  and  extent  cf  the  commerce  should  rise  to  the  figure  they  claim  it  will  upon  the 
river  being  improved,  an  average  depth  of  2  feet  of  water  would  not,  in  my  opioioii, 
sufi&ce,  and  slack-water  would  then  be  called  for. 

These  remarks  may  appear  superfluous  in  an  inspection  report,  yet  I  shonld  fail  in 
my  duty  to  n>y  Government  should  I  neglect  to  report  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  me. 
Having  accomplished  my  inspection,  I  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  the  evening  of  the  10th. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  J.  Ali.kn, 
Captain  of  EngUieera,  U.  S,  A, 

Col.  J.  H.  Simpson, 

Corps  of  Engineers f  U.  S.  A, 


APPENDIX   L. 

ANNUAL  EEPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  W.  H.  H.  BBNYAURD,  COKPS 
OP  ENGINEERS,  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1874. 

United  States  Engineer  Ofpice, 
Vicksburgy  Mus.j  July  1, 1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  repiorts  of  prog- 
ress made  in  the  works  under  my  charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1874. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H.  Benyatibd, 

Captain  of  Engineers. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U,  8,  A. 


LI. 

improvement  of  the  OUACHITA  RIVER,  LOUISUNA  AND  ARKANSAS. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Engiqeers,  the 
crane-boat  Ouachita  was  refitted  and  repaired  at  Camden,  Ark.,  and 
commenced  work  on  the  25th  of  August  upon  the  removal  of  the  most 
dangerous  obstructions  to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  river.    On  accoont 
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of  the  frequent  rises  in  the  river  the  operations  were  very  much  delayed 
and  interfered  with,  so  much  so  that  the  amount  of  work  x>erformed  was 
small  compared  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boat  was  in  commission. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Justin  Straszer,  assistant  engineer,  is  annexed  hereto. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  thereto,  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
work  is  carried  on,  when  working  with  a  boat  like  the  Ouachita^,  which 
is  devoid  of  self-propelling  machinery,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  light-draught  steamboat  for  the  Ouachita  and  its  tributaries. 

A  recommendation  to  this  effect  is  made  in  my  report  upon  the  sur- 
vey and  plan  of  improvement  of  the  river. 

A  resurvey  of  the  river  from  Camden,  Ark.,  to  Trinity,  La.,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  was  made  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  last  year.  The  report  thereon  was  forwarded  to  the  Department 
on  the  12th  of  May  last,  and  printed  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  259,  H.  K.,  Forty- 
third  Congress,  first  session.  A  copy  is  appended  hereto.  This  report 
contained  a  recommendation  in  regard  to  a  snag-boat,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore. It  is  particularly  desirable  that  one  be  built,  and  the  amounts 
asked  for  in  the  financial  statement  below  are  for  the  running  expenses 
of  that  boat  for  one  season.  . 

The  contemplated  improvement,  by  locks  and  dams,  called  for  certain 
amounts  of  lumber  for  the  foundations  of  locks  at  Buffalo  Flats  and 
Jack's  Island,  in  Arkansas,  and  at  Kock  Row  in  Louisiana.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  contnicts  were  under  way  for  the 
delivery  of  the  various  amounts  required,  the  time  of  completion  of  the 
contracts  having  been  extended  until  the  15th  of  August.  At  that  time 
the  contractor,  finding  that  he  could  not  complete  the  delivery  without 
a  further  extension  until  the  following  season,  gave  up  his  contract. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  material  had  been  delivered,  at  a  cost  of 
•20,7»8.52.  It  is  stacked  at  Buffalo  Flats  and  Eldorado  Landing,  Ark., 
and  protected  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Should  the  mate- 
rial not  be  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  an  early  sale 
would  be  advantageous,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  dficay  and  the 
expense  of  taking  care  of  it. 

During  the  coming  season  it  is  proposed,  if  the  recommendation  in 
regard  to  the  snag-boat  be  approved,  to  build  one,  and  operate  it  in  re- 
moving the  obstructions  from  the  river. 

FinaTicial  statement 

APPLIED  TO  LOUISIANA. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $81,000  00 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 11,254  07 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 30, 755  15 

Aroonnt  available  July  1,  1874 , 61,498  92 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 13,000  00 

APPLIED  TO  ABKANSAS. 

Balance  in  Treaaory  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 35,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $460.50 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 13,573  05 

Ainoont  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 30, 486  49 

Amount  available  July  1;  1874 18,086  56 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 13, 000  00 
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Beport  of  Mr,  Justin  Sirdszer,  AaaUtani  Engineer. 

ViCKSBURO,  Miss.,  December  9, 1873. 

8iR :  In  compliance  with  yoar  orders  dated  November  27, 1873,  the  field  operatioiu 
in  removing  obstructions  to  navigation  in  Ouachita  River  in  the  States  of  Arkaaflw 
and  Louisiana  were  suspended  on  receipt  of  said  orders. 

Having  been  assigned  by  you  to  the  command  of  the  United  States  crane-boat 
Ouachita,  engaged  in  the  said  operations,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon  my 
report  for  the  season. 

After  having  completed  the  necessary  repairs  at  Camden,  Ark.,  I  left  that  port  with 
the  crane-boat  on  the  25th  of  August.  According  to  your  instructions,  the  Wbrk  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  tne  principal  obstructions  on  the  shoals,  and  such  in 
the  pools  as  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

For  that  purpose  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  pilots  of  Ouachita  River  was  employed 
to  point  out  for  removal  those  obstructions  which  he  considered  as  the  worst  m  the 
river  and  impeding  navigation,  especially  at  low  water. 

There  was  also  employed  a  force  of  laborers  to  cut  up  all  the  trees  lying  on  the  slopes 
of  the  banks,  which  trees  had  either  caved  in  or  were  cut  down  during  the  previous 
season  by  the  United  States  dredge-boat  Octavia;  but  as  the  stage  of  the  nverwas 
then  too  high  when  the  latter  was  at  work,  they  could  not  be  cut  up  at  the  time  into 
short  pieces,  and  remained,  therefore,  lying  where  they  were  felled. 

On  the  2d  day  of  October  the  crane-boat  had  reached  Bangs's  Landing,  five  miles  be- 
low Champagnolle,  when  the  above  work  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  big  rise  in  the 
river;  extraordinary,  not  only  for  that  season  of  the  year,  but  also  for  its  height  and 
duration. 

Governed  by  several  reasons,  which  I  submitted  to  you  in  my  special  report  at  the 
time,  I  floated  the  crane-boat  down  stream  to  Moni*oe,  La.,  and  after  the  rise  in  the 
river  had  so  far  subsided  so  that  operations  could  be  resumed,  I  engaged  in  removing  the 
obstructions  lying  in  front  of  the  wharf-boat  at  Monroe. 

These  obstructions  consisted  of  the  piling  of  the  foundation  of  the  bridge-pien  and 
a  mass  of  timbers  which  formed  part  of  the  turn-table  of  the  railroad-bridge,  which 
was  burned  during  the  late  war  and  had  fallen  into  the  river. 

At  this  particular  kind  of  work  I  succeeded  in  removing  a  large  number  of  the  said 
timbers,  and  pulled  out  also  the  two  lowest  piles.  All  further  attempts,  however,  to 
pull  the  rest  of  the  piles  proved  useless,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  apply  greater  power 
without  risking  the  existence  of  the  crane-boat. 

Not  having  any  machinery  for  sawing  under  water,  nor  any  apparatus  for  blasting, 
I  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  further  work  on  that  object  for  the  present  season.  Al- 
though there  are  many  logs  on  several  of  the  shoal  places  and  bends  below  Monroe,  no 
work  could  be'done  toward  the  removal  of  the  same,  partly  on  account  of  their  beins 
covered  by  water  in  such  a  depth  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  hold  on  them,  and 
again,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  water,  which  prevented  the  men  from 
working  in  it,  which  was  the  only  way  possible  and  usually  employed  to  attaoh  (he 
lines  or  chains  of  the  hoisting  apparatus  to  these  obstructions. 

The  next  principal  obstruction,  where  the  stage  of  water  did  not  interfere  at  the  time 
with  work,  was  the  wreck  of  the  steamboat  Henry  Homeyer,  twenty-three  milee  below 
Monroe.  While,  however,  engaged  in  removing  this  obstruction,  another  rise  in  the 
river,  coming  out  principally  of  Bayou  D^Arboune  and  Bayou  Cheniere,  retarded  the 
progress  of  tne  work  considerably,  losing  much  time  by  bad  weather  and  high  winds. 
-  Those  parte  of  the  wreck  which  formed  the  principal  obstruction  to  navigation  were 
removed  entirely. 

The  wreck  of  the  steamboat  Dr.  Batey  was  the  nest  object  of  work,  but  already, 
after  three  days  of  work,  the  river  again  commenced  to  rise  so  rapidly  that  it  became 
impossible  to  achieve  further  results.  As  the  rains  at  the  time  were  general  thronghoot 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  swelling  all  the  feeders  and  tributaries  of  Ouachita  River, 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  river  would  fall  again  to  a  stage  at  which  workconld 
be  done  with  advantage,  more  so  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  rainy  weather 
expected  to  keep  the  river  up  to  a  good  boating  stage. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  receiv^  your  orders  to  suspend  operations,  and  lay  the 
orane-boat  up  at  Monroe,  La. 

The  following  comprises  the  work  performed  by  the  United  States  crane-host 
Ouachita  during  the  season : 

Number  of  snags  destroyed  and  removed  from  the  channel,  153;  number  of  trees  cot 
up  into  short  pieces,  10,074.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  thirty-three  working-days 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  month  of  September,  from  Camden  to  Bangss 
Landing,  representing  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles. 

The  work  perform^  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  consisted  of  re- 
moval of  railroad  turn-table  opposite  the  wharf-boat  at  Monroe,  La. 

Removal  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamboat  Henry  Homeyer. 

The  removal  of  parts  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamboat  Dr.  Batey  cannot  be  regarded  •> 
improving  navigation,  as  the  work  on  that  object  was  suspended  on  the  third  day. 
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The  time  employed  on  the  above  objects  of  work  is  divided  as  follows :  Railroad 
tniD-table,  6  working-days;  wreck  of  Henry  Homeyer,  12  working-days  ;  wreck  of  Dr. 
Batey,  3  working-days. 

Twenty  working-days  daring  the  months  of  October  and  November  were  lost  by 
either  high  water,  rainy  weather,  or  high  wind,  while  the  balance  of  the  time,  exclud- 
iog  Sandays,  was  consumed  in  running  from  Bangs's  Landing,  Ark.,  to  Caba,  La.,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles. 

In  comparing  the  above  figures  of  the  work  accomplished,  time  employed,  and  the 
distance  run  over,  it  appears  that  the  comparison  is  not  much  in  favor  of  the  quantity 
of  work  performed  during  the  season.  It  is  also  apparent  that  much  time  was  lost  by 
either  running  or  laying  up  on  account  of  high  water  at  certain  localities.  That  no 
better  results  were  obtained  lies  principally  in  the  fact  that  the  crane-boat  Ouachita 
is  devoid  of  self-propelling  power.  As  her  equipments  are  only  such  as  to  float  her 
down-stream  to  reach  the  different  objects  of  work,  even  a  small  rise  of  from  3  to  4 
fiset  in  the  river  is  sufficient  to  cover  up  most  of  the  obstructions,  and  the  party  is  then 
obliged  to  stop  work  and  wait  until  the  rise  has  run  out.  Much  valuable  time  is 
thereby  lost,  while  the  expenses  are  going  on  at  the  same  rate,  and  when  such  a  rise 
assumes  dimensions,  as  was  the  case  in  every  instance  during  this  last  season,  then  the 
time  lost  in  awaiting  the  decline  of  the  river  at  a  certain  locality  is  almost  equal  to 
the  time  employed  by  actual  work ;  consequently  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  pro- 
pelling power  is  so  much  more  apparent.  During  such  delays  officers  and  crew  have 
to  be  kept  in  employ,  because  if  discharged  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  up  a  crew  when 
reqaired,  especially  if  such  an  occurrence  should  take  place  in  the  region  known  as  the 
**  overflow,"  in  the  thinly-settled  parts  of  the  country,  or  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
laborers  are  employed  for  agricultural  purposes. 

If  again,  in  case  of  such  a  rise,  the  movement  of  the  boat  down  stream  is  continued, 
then  that  part  of  the  river,  with  all  its  obstructions,  inaccessible  at  the  time,  is  neg- 
lected, and  there  is  no  possible  chance  to  return  daring  the  same  season  to  these 
phces  which  have  been  passed  over,  and  where,  nevertheless,  work  is  very  much 
needed. 

These  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  good  work,  in  relation  to 
the  time  employed  and  the  great  distance  over  which  the  work  extends,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  boat  which  has  better  facilities  for  moving  about  than  being, 
propelled  by  hand-power,  and  for  that  purpose  I  respectfully  recommend  the  building  ' 
of  a  light-draught  stem-wheel  boat,  equipped  witn  hoisting-apparatus,  and  all  such 
machiDery,  whereby  steam  can  be  substituted  for  hand-labor  without  injuring  her  ca- 
'  pacity  as  a  light-draught  boat. 

Such  a  boat  would  be  of  immense  benefit  in  removing  the  obstructions  to  navigation 
in  Oaachita  River,  self-propelling  power  rendering  her  independent  of  the  sudden 
ehanges  in  the  stage  of  the  river.  She  could  be  put  at  work  whenever  the  stage  of  the 
hver  is  most  favorable  to  do  the  work  good,  while  a  flat-boat  can  only  work  during 
the  sammer  and  autumn.  The  stern- wheel  boat  can  extend  her  operations  for  several 
months  longer  by  governing  her  movements  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  river. 
The  cnme-boat  Ouachita  has  been  now  in  commission  three  seasons,  and  has  by  this 
time  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  character  of  a  li^ht-draught  boat.  The  machinery  is  in 
good  condition,  while  the  hull  of  the  boat  requires  a  thorough  overhauling  and  a  great 
many  repairs.  These  repairs  cannot  well  be  done  at  any  other  place  than  a  regular 
flhip-yard,  the  nearest  ot  which  is  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  expense  of  repairs,  with 
th(ne  of  towing  her  to  and  from  the  nearest  dock,  can  safely  be  estimated  to  be  not  less 
than  building  anew  hull  altogether,  whereby,  however,  the  other  disadvantages  which 
adhere  to  a  boat  without  self-propelling  power  woald  not  be  remedied; 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  on  Ouachita  River  which  awaits  immediate  attention 
doling  the  next  low-water  season,  and,  as  prominent  objects,  might  be  mentioned  the 
lower  wrecks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  the  obstructions  formed  by  the  piles 
of  the  old  railroad-bridge  at  Monroe,  La. 

To  achieve  any  good  results  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  I  earnestly  recommend  the 
building  of  a  light-draught  stern-wheel  boat,  with  all  the  necessary  equipments  to  en- 
able her  to  equally  remove  snags,  as  also  other  obstructions  in  the  river.  To  operate 
tocceasfally,  her  outfit  should  comprise  also  a  submarine  armor,  machinery  for  sawing 
under  water,  and  a  complete  blasting-apparatus. 

I  am,  major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Justin  Straszkr, 
AmiUmi  Engineer, 
Maj.  W.  H.  H.  Bexyaurd,  U.  S.  A., 

Captain  Corps  of  Engineers, 
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SURVEY  OF  OUACHITA  RIVER  FROM  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS,   TO   TRENIIT 

LOUISIANA. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Vickshurgy  Miss.j  May  12, 1874. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Mr. 
0.  W.  Dnrham,  assistant  engineer,  upon  the  survey  of  the  Ouachita 
Eiver  from  Camden,  Ark.,  to  Trinity,  La.  A  survey  had  previously 
been  made  by  Mr.  Clement  Smith,  civil  engineer,  under  direction  of 
Lieut.  Col.  W.  F.  Eaynolds,  but  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  re- 
survey  of  the  river  made  to  determine  more  definitely  certain  question- 
able points  connected  with  the  contemplated  improvement  by  locks  and 
dams,  which  had  been  adopted,  upon  the  results  of  the  previous  survey. 
This  plan  of  improvement  contemplated  the  building  of  five  locks  and 
dams,  (timber,)  located,  respectively,  at  Catahoula  Shoals,  Taylor's 
Shoals,  and  Bock  Bow,  in  Louisiana ;  and  at  Jack's  L««land  and  Buffalo 
Flats,  in  Arkansas.  The  size  of  the  above-mentioned  locks  was  49  by 
250  feet,  with  an  average  lift  of  14  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  im- 
provement was  $1,163,083.76. 

1  will  here  state  that  work  has  already  been  inaugurated  by  the  de- 
livery at  Bufialo  Flats  and  Eldorado  Landing,  Ark.,  of  certain  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  intended  for  the  foundations  of  the  locks  at  Bnifalo  Fiats, 
Jack's  Island,  and  Bock  Bow. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  convened  by 
Colonel  Simpson,  a  revision  of  the  project  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Ouachita  Biver  was  directed  by  letter  of  June  6, 1873,  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  errors  Hud  omissions  as  stated  by  the  board  in  their 
report  are  correct ;  and,  in  addition,  many  others  are  found. 

The  distance  from  Camden  to  Trinity  is  294.07  miles,  with  a  total  fall 
at  low  water  of  64.5  feet,  this  being  an  average  of  .22  feet  per  mile.  This 
fall  is  divided  between  two  certain  points,  as  follows : 


Points. 

Distaooe 
in  miles. 

FaUin 
feet. 

FaUper 
mile. 

Remarks. 

43.71 
32.18 
64.67 
85.81 
67.76 

17.3 
9.0 
9.1 

S3.4 
6.6 

.396 
.280 
.140 
.273 
.097 

Eldorado  Landing  to  »rnck'w  Tnland ..,^--r 

•lAok'H vlaland  to  OnachitA  Citv 

Includes  overflow  ref^on. 

OiifMfhitrA  (Utv  t/O  Columbia 

Columbia  to  Trluity 

The  river  is  a  succession  of  pools  and  shoals.  An  inspection  of  the 
maps  shows  the  existence  of  sixty -five  of  the  latter,  with  a  total  length 
of  about  40  miles,  or  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire  length  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  river  under  consideration,  and  the  least  depth  on  many  of 
them  is  less  than  one  foot 

The  difference  between  extreme  high  and  low  water  at  Camden  is 
39.25  feet ;  at  Trinity  it  is  53.4  feet.  The  low  summer-discharge  at 
Camden  is  353  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  small  qnsmtity  of  water, 
though  amply  sufficient  for  the  plan  adopted,  is  inadequate  for  any 
other  means  of  improvement  for  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 

Humphreys  and  Abbot,  quoting  from  Darby,  in  their  report  on  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  say : 

Few  rivers  differ  more  in  the  quantity  of  water  at  different  seasons  than  the  Oa«- 
Chita ;  flowing  from  a  billy  or  mountainous  tract,  more  constancy  might  be  expected 
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in  the  column  of  water,  bnfc  tbougli  tbe  places  drained  by  tbe  Little  Missonri  and 
Foorcbe  an  Cado  are  not  deficient  in  springs,  yt't  the  extensive  region  toward  tbe 
sources  of  the  Ouachita  has  little  water  except  what  is  supplied  by  rams  in  winter  and 
spring.  When  the  parching  heat  of  summer  has  dried  the  country  above  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Little  Missouri,  tbe  Ouachita  becomes  very  low  so  far  south  as  the  head  of  Black 
River. 

After  an  examinatiou  of  tbe  subject,  I  am  satisfied  tbat  the  plan  of 
improvement  by  locks  and  dams  is  the  only  one  tbat  will  give  perma- 
neot  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  Camden,  Ark.,  throughout  the 
eutire  year.  All  others,  whether  by  wing-dams  or  dredging,  would  be 
only  temporary  in  their  character.  The  project,  as  approved  by  the 
Department,  requires  revision  on  account  of  faulty  location  of  dams, 
&c.,  and  not  being  adapted  to  any  but  the  very  smallest  boats  navigat- 
ing the  Ouachita. 

The  steamers  navigating  the  river  may  be  divided  into  the  twoclasses  of 
side-wheel  and  stem-wheel  boats.  A  list  of  these,  and  also  the  number 
of  trips  made  by  them  to  Camden  during  the  season  of  1872  and  1873, 
will  be  given  further  on,  when  the  commerce  of  the  river  is  considered. 
Of  the  above  steamers  the  Ouachita  Belle  (side-wheel)  and  the  Lotaw- 
anna,  (stern-wheel,)  being  the'  largest  in  their  respective  classes,  will 
be  taken  as  the  representatives  thereof  in  considering  the  size  of  the 
locks  adapted  to  them.  The  former  is  67.6  feet  wide  out  to  out,  250  feet 
long,  8J  feet  draught  j  the  latter  is  47  feet  wide  out  to  out,  180  feet  long, 
and  6  feet  draught.  The  contemplated  locks  being  49  feet  wide,  with 
4  feet  on  lower  miter-sill,  it  will  be  seen  that  none  but  the  smallest  stern- 
wheel  boats  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  at  the  time  it 
would  be  of  service.  With  a  stage  of  water  a  few  feet  above  low  water, 
without  any  improvement,  the  larger  class  could  navigate  the  river 
with  safety ;  but  with  the  improvement,  as  adopted,  they  would  be 
debarred  unless  the  stage  of  water  sufficed  to  allow  them  to  go  over  the 
dams.  These  being  fixed  at  about  19  feet  on  the  average,  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  9  feet  on  the  combs  of  the  dams,  or  a  depth  of  28  feet,  to 
allow  them  to  pass  safely.  The  difference  between  extreme  high  and  low 
water  at  Camden  is,  as  before  stated,  39.25  feet;  at  Monroe,  46.2  feet. 
We  have  not  sufficient  reliable  data  regarding  the  duration  of  a  stage 
of  water  which  will  give  the  above  depth  of  28  feet  at  the  different  lo- 
cations of  the  dams,  but  if  we  take  the  present  season  as  an  example, 
(for  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  amount  of  water  in  the  Ouachita,) 
It  would  be  at  Camden  about  two  months,  and  at  Monroe  about  ten 
weeks.  The  principal  objection  to  navigation  over  the  dams  is,  that  the 
nver  falls  so  rai)idly  at  times  as  to  endanger  the  boats  being  caught 
between  them,  and  being  too  large  for  the  locks,  will  have  to  await  the 
return  of  high  water. 

A  glance  at  the  plots  of  the  gauge-records  will  show  the  fluctuation 
to  which  the  Ouacihita  is  liable. 

If  it  be  desired,  then,  to  accommodate  the  larger-sized  boats,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  considered : 

Ist.  Locks  large  enough  to  accommodate  boats  of  the  class  of  the 
Ouachita  Belle  the  entire  distance  to  Camden. 

2d.  Locks  large  enough  to  accommodate  that  class  to  Monroe,  with 
smaller  locks  above  for  the  other  class,  causing  a  transfer  at  Monroe;  or, 
if  we  exclude  the  side- wheel  steamers  entirely  from  the  use  of  the  locks 
and  increase  their  number,  thus  diminishing  their  lift,  so  as  to  give  the 
larger  steamers  a  longer  time  to  navigate  over  the  dams,  we  have — 
3d.  Locks  sufficient  only  for  stern- wheel  boats.  The  locks  will  be  30 
23e 
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feet  higb,  and  will,  therefore,  be  entirely  submerged  during  the  extreme 
high  water,  but  their  construction  can  be  such  as  to  prevent  injnry. 

Under  the  first  case,  the  following  would  be  the  location  of  the  locks 
and  dams,  shown  on  profile  in  red;  locks  70  feet  in  width  by  300  feet  be- 
tween gates,  10-foot  lift : 

FeeL 

No.  1.  station  9,361,  Louisiana,  about  two  miles  above  Trinity,  dana 700 

No.  2.  Station  5,893,  Louisiana,  about  one  mile  above  Columbia,  dam 600 

No.  3.  Station  4,300,  Louisiana,  foot  of  Taylor's  Sboals,  dam 550 

No.  4.  Station  2,300,  Louisiana,  about  one  mile  below  Egg  Point,  dam 500(t) 

No.  5.  Station  4,940,  Arkansas,  about  one-balf  mile  below  Belle  Point,  dam  ....  350(f) 

No.  6.  Station  3,620,  Arkansas,  foot  of  Horse-bead  Sboals,  dam .%it(f ) 

No.  7.  Station  1,280,  Arkansas,  foot  of  Newport  Sboals,  dam 390(f) 

Dams  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  will  have  to  be  prolonged  from  100  to  300 
feet  beyond  the  banks,  and  the  pools  created  by  them  would  partially 
flood  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  river. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  seven  locks  and  dams  is:  Masonry  locks, 
$4,952,976;  timber,  $2,644,768. 

Second  case,  dams  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  would  be  located  as  above,  the 
remainder  as  follows,  with  lifts  of  8  feet,-  size  49  by  250  feet: 

Feet 

No.  4.  Station  2,215,  Lonisiana,  abont  foot  of  E^g  Point  Shoals,  dam 450 

No.  5.  Station  264,  Lonisiana,  about  foot  of  Mallard  Shoals,  dam 400 

No.  6.  Station  3,1)21,  Arkansas,  near  Jack's  Island,  dam 800 

No.  7.  Station  2,070,  Arkansas,  near  Smackover  Creek,  dam 600 

No.  a  Station  1,168,  on  Buflfalo  Flats,  dam 500 

Estimated  cost  of  these  eight  locks  and  dams:    Masonry  locks, 
$5,162,3195  timber,  $2,626,252. 
Third  case,  locks  49  by  250 ;  lift,  7  feet : 

Feet. 

No.  1.  Station  8,696,  Lonisiana,  near  Harrisonbargh,  dam 800 

No.  2.  Station  5,89.3,  Louisiana,  about  one  mile  above  Columbia,  dam 600 

No.  3.  Station  4,851,  Louisiana,  Layton's  Bar,  dam 500 

No.  4.  Station  2,881,  Lonisiana,  foot  of  Monroe  Shoals,  dam 600 

No.  5.  Station  2,215,  Lonisiana,  Egg  Point  Shoals,  dam 500 

No.  6.  Station  204,  Lonisiana,  foot  of  Mallard  Shoals,  dam 400 

No.  7.  Station  4,160,  Arkansas,  Pine  Prairie  Shoals,  dam SOO 

No.  8,  Station  2,860,  Arkansas,  foot  of  Franklin  Shoals,  dam 400 

No.  9.  Station  1,280,  Arkansas,  foot  of  Newport  Shoals,  dam 300 

No.  10.  Station  975,  Arkansas,  foot  of  Spoon  Camp  Shoals,  dam 400 

Estimated  cost  of  ten  locks  and  dams:  Masonry  locks,  $6,079,233; 
timber,  $2,995,566. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  making  these  estimates,  the  cost  is 
greatly  increased  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  conntry  in  which 
the  improvement  is  contemplated,  as  it  offers  no  facilities  for  securing 
skilled  labor,  or  material  of  any  kind  except  timber,  and  requiring  every 
other  material  that  would  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  works  to 
be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  before  navigation  closed,  thus  greatly 
enhancing  the  cost,  in  addition  to  which  any  number  of  claims  woald 
be  brought  against  the  Government  for  damages  supposed  to  be  done  to 
the  lands  on  account  of  the  pools  created  by  the  dams. 

In  each  of  the  plans  of  improvement  mentioned  alx^e,  one  of  the 
locks  will  be  located  between  Moro  Bay  and  the  mouth  m  Saline  Biver, 
a  distance  of  32  miles.  At  moderate  stages  of  water  the  Ouachita  con- 
nects with  the  Saline  through  the  old  bed  of  Moro  River,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  drainage  of  the  upper  pool,  a  dam  will  have  to  be  buflt 
across  the  head  of  the  old  bed  of  Moro  River. 

In  considering  theabove  plans  of  improvement  we  must,  from  thebegin- 
ning,  take  into  account  the  floods  of  the  river,  and  the  damage  to  which 
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the  works  will  be  subjected  by  placing  them  in  a  channel  so  contracted 
as  that  of  the  Upper  Ouachita,  and  upon  soil  so  unstable  as  the  river- 
bed. 

So  far  as  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  river  is  concerned,  that 
by  locks  and  dams  is  the  only  one  that  will  give  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted navigation  throughout  the  entire  year  to  Camden,  Ark.;  and 
of  the  three  plans  mentioned  above,  the  third,  though  it  shuts  out  the 
larger  class  of  boats,  is  the  best,  considering  the  nature  of  the  river,  the 
commerce,  and  the  wants  of  the  country,  which  the  contemplated  im- 
provement will  benefit- 

In  speaking  of  the  improvement,  and  considering  it,  I  have  only  intro- 
duced the  Ouachita  River.  There  is  another  element  to  be  considered 
in  the  solution  of  the  question,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  Red  River.  Mr.  Durham  refers  to  it  in  his  report.  The  mouths 
of  tliis  river  have  been  filling  up  for  years,  and  though  the  lower  one 
opened  last  fall,  (the  first  time  for  twenty  years,)  it  is  supposed  to  be 
only  temporary. 

At  low  water  boats  drawing  over  two  feet  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  over  the  obstruction  and  enter  the  river.  So  long  as  it  exists  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  Ouachita.  If 
the  latter  be  undertaken,  so  must  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of 
Bed  River.  Whether  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  viz,  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  Ouachita  to  Camden,  Ark.,  is  commensurable  with 
the  expense,  is  a  question  which  must  be  considered. 

The  improvement  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  country  in  partly  facili- 
tating the  shipment  of  the  cotton-crop  and  the  return  of  plantation  and 
other  supplies,  the  cost  of  the  latter  being  greatly  increased  by  reason, 
of  the  planter  and  merchant  being  under  the  necessity  of  laying  in  a 
stock,  during  the  boating  season,  sufficient  to  last  until  the  next  return 
of  navigatiou. 

Camden  has  always  been  the  principal  shipping  and  receiving  point 
on  the  Upper  Ouachita,  and  particularly  for  the  counties  of  Ouachita, 
Bradley,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Hot  Springs,  Hempstead,  Nevada,  Clark, 
Pike,  Saline,  and  Montgomery.  To  render  navigation  permanent  to 
€amden  was  the  principal  consideration  in  the  proposed  improvement. 
It  was  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  above  counties  that  built  up 
Camden,  and  made  it  so  much  of  a  commercial  point  for  the  country  of 
which  it  is  the  center.  Since  the  improvement  of  the  river  has  been 
agitated,  another  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  country,  which 
to  a  great  extent  reverses  the  channel  of  trade ;  I  refer  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad.  This  road  connects  at  Little 
Bock  with  roads  running  to  Saint  Louis  and  Memphis,  and  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  belt  of  counties  above  mentioned.  The  planta- 
tion and  other  supplies  heretofore  finding  their  way  from  the  north  and 
west  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  up  the  Ouachita,  the  cost  increased 
by  reshipment  and  commission,  now  find  their  way  directly  to  the  above 
places,  at  rates  sufficiently  cheap,  compared  with  river-rates,  as  to  cause 
large  consignments  from  the  North  and  West,  and  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  required,  thus  avoiding  the  additional  expense  attendant  upon 
laying  in  an  entire  season's  stock.  So  much  has  the  road  afiected  Cam- 
den, that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  a  connecting  line  with  the 
above  road,  tapping  it  at  Arkadelphia.  That  the  fears  of  the  decline  of 
trade  with  New  Orleans  are  not  only  felt  on  the  Upper  Ouachita,  but 
also  by  the  people  of  Upper  Red  River,  (the  interest  being  about  the 
same  in  both  cases,)  is  shown  by  the  address  of  the  merchants  of 
Shreveport  to  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.    They  say  : 
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We  are  oonnected  with  a  system  of  railroads  leading  to  the  Galf  ports  in  Texas,  and 
we  fear  a  saccessful  competition  will  be  waged  to  divert  the  produce  and  trade  tribu- 
tary to  Red  River  to  other  markets  than  New  Orleans ;  besides,  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Road  will  be  completed  in  October,*  tapping  the  heart  of  the  Upper  Red  River  trade, 
and  threatening  to  carry  to  Saint  Louis  and  Memphis  the  cotton  of  that  rich  valley. ' 

The  following  table  gived  the  nauiber  of  stean^ers  and  the  trips  made 
by  them  during  the  season  of  1872  and  1873   to  Ciimden,  Ark.;  more 


frequent  trips  were  made  to  Monroe  and  Trenton, 
of  the  trade  of  the  river : 


It  gives  some  idea 


Name. 


Class  of  boat. 


No.  of 
trips. 


Between  ports  direct. 


Onaohita  Belle.. 
P.  W.Strader  ... 

Mayflower 

Lottawanna 

Fontenelle 

Rath 

Sabine 

Garry  Owen 

Bannock  City  ... 

Bertha 

Billy  Collins.  .... 

Ora 

Lho , 

Mary  MoDonald . 

W.J.Lewis 

Fannie  Lewis  . . . 

Alice 

St.  Lake 

Moantaineer .... 


Side-wheel.. 

...do 

...do 

Stem-wheel. 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do, 

...do 

...do 

Side-wheel. . 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...  do 


New  Orleans  to  Camden. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Saint  Louis  to  Camden. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Representing  a  totiil  tonnage  of  about  8,500  tons. 

The  trade  of  the  river  during  the  present  season,  which  is  not  yet 
closed,  will  show  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  boats,  mainly  due 
to  the  receipt  of  8upx)lies,  &c.,  via  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad. 

*  Since  completecL 
^hipment  of  cotton  far  the  past  three  years. 


1870- '71.     1871-'7S.     187S-T3. 


September. 
October  — 
November. 
Dwjeraber . 
•Jannary  .. 
Febrnary  .. 
March..'... 

A.pril 

May 

June 

July 

August.  — 

Total 


1,373 

2.498 

5,603 

15,002 

23,96S 

43,300 

34,800 

13.  618 

7,185 

1.  531 

1,C19 

774 


333 

480 

4,612 

7,413 

38,063 

27,314 

11,602 

3,988 

1,658 

961 

136 

174 


1,283 
1,334 

4,013 
SS.769 
32,843 
21,351 
12.380 
i976 
1,174 
346 
376 


151,  458 


89,034 


103,679 


The  above  also  includes  the  shipments  from  Black  River. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  greatest  amount  is  shipped 
during  the  last  months  of  winter  and  the  first  of  spring.  This  always 
acconls  with  the  best  stage  of  water,  thongh  there  is  generally  in  De- 
cember a  stage  sufficient  for  navigation,  but  the  main  bulk  of  the  cotton 
i.s  not  brought  out  to  be  shipped  until  later.  Any  system  of  locks  and 
dams  during  this  season  would  be  superfluous ;  in  fact,  such  an  improve- 
ment as  contemplated  would  be  more  of  an  obstruction  in  a  river  like 
the  Ouachita  at  that  time.    It  would  only  be  during  the  late  sammer 
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and  early  fall  months  that  the  improveinent  would  be  of  particular 
serTice.  During  these  months  no  crops  are  being  moved,  and  no  par- 
ticular trade  is  being  carried  on  that  would  induce  boats  to  run,  even  if 

there  was  sufficient  water  naturally  at  these  seasons.  One,  or  at  the 
furthest  two,  of  the  small  Ouachita  Eiver  packets  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  trade.  The  improvement,  if  made,  will  cost,  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate  above  presented,  $2,626,252,  and  this  involves  also  the  im- 
provement of  the  mouth  of  Eed  Eiver,  for  which  no  estimate  can  be 
presented ;  without  the  latter  improvement  the  locks  would  remain  idle 
at  the  time  they  are  intended  for  use. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  temporary  means  of  improvement  by 
dredging,  for  though  some  of  the  bars  and  shoal  places  below  Monroe 
are  coDiposed  of  gravel  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  reasonably  good  results  might  be  obtained  by  dredging,  yet, 
if  we  attempted  to  maintain  a  channel  deep  enough  for  the  large  boats, 
the  same  obstruction  would  deter  such  boats  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  improvement.  No  doubt  such  an  improvement  will  tend  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  encourage  and  increase  the  cultivation 
of  land  now  lying  idle,  by  cheapening  transportation  in  competition 
with  the  railroad  line  that  will  soon  be  built  in  that  country ;  still,  I  fail 
to  see  the  necessity,  at  the  present  time,  of  so  costly  an  improveoient 
of  the  river  by  locks  and  dams,  and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  I 
▼ould  respectfully  recommend  for  the  present  the  abandonment  of  the 
project  for  lock-and-dam  navigation  of  the  Ouachita. 

By  reference  to  Mr.  Durham's  report  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  logs,  snags,  and  other  obstructions  in  the  river,  which 
are  dangerous  at  all  stages  of  water.  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  a  boat  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  the  river  and  its 
tributaries.  Such  a  boat  can  be  used  also  during  high  water  in  re- 
moving great  quantities  of  drift-wood,  which,  coming  down  the  river 
with  every  flood,  lodge  in  the  sharp  bends,  and,  remaining  there  afrer 
the  river  falls,  form  serious  obstructions.  By  operating  at  high  water 
upon  these  it  would  greatly  lighten  the  work  during  the  low-water  stage. 
Tlie  need  of  such  a  boat  is  very  much  felt,  and  it  would  be  of  invalua- 
ble service. 

The  estimated  ex)st  of  a  steamer  for  the  purpose  is  $30,000,  and  the 
estimated  running  expenses  per  mouth  about  $2,200. 

The  balance  of  appropriations  available  May  1, 1874,  was  $82,496.09; 
of  which,  for  Louisiana,  $62,9:37.13  ;  and  for  Arkansas,  $19,558.96. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VV.  H.  H.  Bbnyaubd, 

Captain  of  Ungineers. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U,  8,  A. 


Report  of  Mr,  C.  W,  DurKanHj  Assistant  Engineer, 

U.  S.  Engineer  Office, 

Vicksburg^  M%8s,y  May  9, 1874. 
Captain:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  survey  of  Oaachita  River 
from  Camden,  Ark.,  to  Trinity,  La.,  made  nnder  your  directions  daring  the  summer 
aod  &11  of  1873. 
AeoompanyiDjS  this  report  are — 

I.  A  profile  of  the  river,  plotted  on  continnons  proAle-paper,  the  horizontal  sides  of 
ihe  squares  into  which  the  paper  is  divided  representing  300  feet  each  and  the  vertical 
idea  ooe  foot. 
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Lines  are  given  representing  the  high  and  low  water  slopes  of  the  river,  and  the  bed 
of  the  channel.  This  latter  line,  which  was  obtained  from  the  reduced  soaudings^  thowt 
the  highest  pointe  in  a  selected  channel  of  100  feet  in  width,  (in  some  few  cases  in  the 
npper  river  60  to  80  feet,)  which  points  indicate  the  maximum  of  obstruction.  Also 
lines  representing  various  systems  of  locks  and  dams. 

2.  A  tracing  of  the  map  divided  into  11  sheets.  The  map  is  plotted  on  a  scale  of  SOO 
feet  to  1  inch.  The  entire  line  of  traverse  and  the  transit  points,  as  well  as  the  soand- 
ings  taken  during  the  survey,  are  shown,  together  with  the  names  of  towns,  landings, 
plantations,  bayous,  shoals,  and  bars,  and  as  much  general  and  topographical  informa- 
tion as  time  and  space  permitted. 

3.  A  sheet  showing  the  curves  of  oscillation  of  water-surface  at  the  different  gaagei 
during  a  portion  of  the  years  1873  and  1874. 

The  party  was  organized  at  Camden,  in  June,  and  the  survey  was  commenced  at  that 
point  and  carried  on  almost  uninterruptedly  until  the  31st  of  December,  at  which  time 
we  had  reached  Trinity.  A  traverse-line  was  run  throughout  the  entire  distance,  croaa- 
ing  from  one  bank  to  the  other  when  found  expedient  &t  the  purpose  of  avoiding  nat- 
ural obstructions,  the  opposite  side  being  located  by  triangulation. 

The  stations  begin  at  Camden  with  zero,  were  numbered  from  thence  to  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana  Stat«  line,  from  whence,  beginning  again  with  zero,  they  were  num- 
bered to  the  terminus  of  the  survey,  thus  affording  an  independent  nomenclatare  for 
that  portion  of  the  survey  in  either  State. 

The  heights  of  both  banks  were  taken  at  firequent  intervals,  and  the  general  topo* 
graphical  features  of  the  country  noted. 

A  line  of  levels  was  run,  the  elevation  of  the  water-surface  being  taken  as  often  aa 
necessary ;  bench-marks  were  established,  and  frequent  connections  made  with  the 
levels  of  the  survey  of  Mr.  Clement  Smith,  (1871.)  Numerous  soundings  were  made, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  shoal  parts  of  the  river-channel  where  fntoie 
improvement  may  be  found  necessary.  A  water-gauge  was  kept  at  the  quarter-boats, 
the  records  of  which,  together  with  those  of  the  permanent  gauges  established  at 
Camden,  Buffalo  Flats,  Eldorado  Landing,  Monroe,  Columbia,  and  Trinity,  have  been 
made  use  of  in  correcting  the  slopes  of  water-surface  as  obtained  from  the  levels,  as 
well  as  in  establishing  the  line  of  low  water. 

The  distance  by  river  from  Camden  to  Trinity,  as  found  by  our  measurement,  is 
294.07  miles,  and  the  total  fall  at  low  water  is  65.4  foot,  or  .22  foot  to  the  mile.  The 
distance  from  Camden  to  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  State  line  is  114  miles.  The 
extreme  range  of  wat«r-surface  at  Camden  is  39.25  feet,  while  at  Trinity  it  is  53.4  feet 
The  high-water  slope  is  less  than  that  at  low  wat«r  ;  a  result  mainly  due  to  the  back- 
water of  the  Mississippi  in  its  high  stages,  which  has  at  times,  as  I  am  informed,  ex- 
tended as  far  up  the  Ouachita  as  the  State  line.  The  extreme  hij^h  water  of  the  present 
season  in  the  Lower  Ouachita  and  Black,  and  the  consequent  disastrous  overflow,  are 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  fall  is  distributed  over  a  succession  of  pools  and  shoals,  the  former  being  almost 
.  invariably  sulficiently  deep  for  navigation,  while  some  of  the  latter  afford  an  available 
'  depth  at  low  water  of  less  tlian  afoot, 

A  list  of  the  shoals  which  form  the  chief  obstructions,  and  which  are  very  nameroaa 

the  upper  river,  between  Camden  and  Monroe,  is  given  below. 

In  estimating  the  available  depth  at  low  water,  allowance  in  width  of  selected 
channel  has  been  made  for  the  swing  of  boats  in  rounding  the  sharp  bends  and  in 
crooked  portions  of  the  channel.  The  indicated  depth  on  any  given  shoal  is  the  least 
a  steamer  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  in  passing  at  extreme  low  water. 

Table  of  shoals  from  Camden,  Ark,,  to  (he  State  Une. 
[Mem.— Figiires  in  flr^t  and  third  colamns  are  r«d  in  originaLJ 


Name. 

1^ 

1 

. .  ..       ^                      . 

Remarks. 

Hodfces 

Miles. 
4.00 
5.50 
10.50 
11.00 
12.25 
13.25 
17.50 
18.00 
19.00 

1.300 

4,000 

800 

500 

500 

300 

50U 

2,900 

11.600 

Feet, 
1.1 
8.4 
1.7 
0.6 
1.9 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 

Grarel. 

Gravel  and  sand. 

Gravel. 

Gravel;  channel  very  narrow. 

Gravel  and  sand. 

Gi-avel. 

Gravel;  narrow  channel. 

Gravel. 

TwoBayon 

Little  Buffalo..-. 

Cape  Honi 

WfciteHall 

Frenchport 

CoW  Bite 

Spoon  Camp  .  ... 
BitfaloFlata 
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lable  of  BkoaUfnm  Camden^  Ark.,  to  ike  State  Zind— Continned. 


h 

If 

Xftme. 

ll 

i 

1^ 

Bemarka. 

Q 

2 

1^ 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Ff^t 

Newport 

83.75 

1  400 

I  I 

I-ower  Newport.. 

8&00 

9,500 

3.0 

Da 

Incleby...., 

27  00 

1,200 
1,000 
2,900 
3,600 

1  8 

Da 

Sifcv;;.::: 

30.75 
36.00 
36.75 

1.5 
1.0 
LO 

Da 
Da 
Da 

SUmlaUod 

39.00 

400 

0.9 

Mdorado 

43.75 

400 

2.4 

Sand- 

5SS2Sr;;:::;: 

48.25 

4.000 

1.8 

Crooked  channel ;  aidft  onrrent 

58.00 

13,500 

0.7 

Series  of  shoals,  with  pools  between ;  graTel ;  channel 
and  near  bank. 

nwrow 

Itomeo 

eaoo 

1,600 

0.7 

Gravel;  crooked ohanneL 

Morsebead 

6i<.25 

1,500 

1.1 

Sand;  snags. 

OAryrille 

Jjct'sUUmd.... 

71.00 

1,500 

0.6 

Soft  rock ;  channel  very  crooked. 

75.00 

10,600 

0.7 

narrow. 

SmePmrie 

7a  75 

2,600 

0.9 

Gravel  and  sand. 

^^*«rigeethe 

82.67 

2,500 

0.7 

andfUl 

83L50 

2,000 

1.4 

of  lo£s  and  snags. 
Sand. 

Cr^eyMary 

88.00 

8.000 

0.6 

Do. 

SS«n«5je 

90.00 

16,500 

0.5 

Series  of  sand-bars ;  ohannel  very  zuorow. 

ia*«»«d'»Ford... 

111.00 

8,400 

1.1 

Sand. 

Table  ofahoalafrom  StaU  Une  to  IHnity,  La. 


Name. 


S»aoh 

JJ^lMd 

Tbirteen  Point. 

^^iiama 

2»»Knoa  du  Chien 
5*^  Trap 

OnachitaCity... 

4<>ch  Lomond.... 

S*kBow 

yUlow  Island... 

Jte  Point 

^»Oidy'8 

£:^bonne 

S*-oPaw 

«2^roe... 

^^^^^bL '.'.'.. 

-f^r-rison's 

?^Knob 

^V  ck  Island 

^Ipot 

^^•fsBar 


b 
if 

1S0O 


ajfw^-i::::: 


^^^jooBar.    168.00 


MUee. 

a5o 

4.50 

laoo 

12L0O 
12. -25 
13.75 
19.25 
26.50 
31.50 
32.50 
36.00 
40.50 
41.25 
46.25 
47.50 
50.00 
53.00 
60.00 
67.00 
70.00 
71.00 
71.50 

72.00 
73.25 
75,25 
77.50 
80.25 
81.50 
82.00 
87.25 
91.75 
93.25 
94.50 
100.00 
160.00 


Feet 
3,400 
1,000 

300 

300 
1.900 

500 
3,200 

400 

500 
2,400 
3.100 
3,700 
6,700 
4,300 
1,500 
1,500 
14,000 

700 
2.200 
4,200 

400 
1,100 

500 

6,300 

1,700 

11,700 

800 

800 

1,400 

600 

500 

100 

100 

5,800 

7,500 

4,500 


Feet 
0.6 
1.1 
3.1 
0.9 
1.9 
1.7 
L6 
1.4 
1.1 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.4 
1.8 
2.1 
2.0 
2.2 
2.4 
2.9 
2.5 
2.5 
1.4 

1.4 
0.7 
0.9 
0.9 
2.9 
3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
2.2 
2.7 
3.0 
1.1 
0.9 

3.3 


Remarks. 


Gravel;  narrow  channel. 
Sand. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Gravel  and  sand. 

Do. 
Gravel-bar. 
Gravel  and  sand. 

Book  and  fcravel ;  narrow  channel. 
Rock ;  swift  current. 
Sand. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sand  and  grareL 
Sand. 

Scries  of  sand  and  gravel-ban. 
Gravel. 
Sand  and  gravel. 

Do. 
GraveL 
Rock  and  gravel. 

Sand. 

Sand ;  channel  very  narrow. 

Sand  and  gravel. 

Series  of  gravel-bars;  crooked  channel. 

Sand. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Gravel  and  sand.  .^      .  >•      -^ 

Gravel  and  sand ;  current  very  swift ;  channel  very  narrow 

and  crook^Ml. 
Series  of  sand-bars. 
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The  velocity  of  the  cnrrent  on  the  di£fereat  shoals  varies  at  low  water  from  1^  to  3 
miles  per  hour,  hat  in  times  of  flood  it  is  often  mnch  greater. 

It  will  he  seen  hy  reference  to  the  profile  of  the  river  and  the  list  of  shoals  that  oidi- 
nary  methods  of  improvement,  snch  as  hy  dredj^nff  and  rook-excavation  or  wiifs-damsi 
would  involve  enormous  expense,  even  if  practicable. 

A  series  of  careful  observations  of  floats  of  mid-depths  shows  the  amount  of  water 
passing  at  Camden  at  low  water  to  he  about  353  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  amount, 
though  ample  for  the  contemplated  system  of  locks  and  dams,  would  he  insufficirat 
for  any  other  exhaustive  method  of  improvement  of  the  npper  river.  The  coarse  of 
the  river  is  extremely  crooked,  and  a  large  number  of  the  bends  are  very  sharp.  The 
width  of  the  main  channel  ranges  from  45  to  400  feet.  The  net-work  of  bayous  and 
lakes  in  whicb  the  Ouachita  country  abounds,  acts  as  a  natural  reservoir  for  the  water 
in  times  of  flood,  thereby  allowing  tne  river  to  have  a  more  contracted  waste- way  thaa 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  chief  source  of  danger  to  the  navigation  of  the  upper  river,  at  navigttble  sCofet, 
arises  from  snags.  A  great  part  of  these  is  the  result  of  former  ineffectual  attempts  to 
improve  navigation  by  cnttmg  down  overhanging  trees,  or  trees  near  the  edee  of  (he 
bank,  sufficient  precautions  not  having  been  taken  to  remove  them ;  carried  for  a  dis- 
tance by  a  rise  of  water,  they  have  been  left  as  the  water  receded,  on  the  shoala,  where, 
hecoming  water-logged  and  imbedded  in  sand,  they  still  remain. 

They  are  the  most  numerous  and  dangerous  at  the  following  localftie6 : 

Diatanoefiram  Camdm,  mUn. 
•     7^,  YflBger's  Tow-head. 

18  to  32,  above  and  on  BnffiUo  FlsM. 

24,  near  Newport. 

27,  Ingleby  Shoals. 

33i^eopard's  Camp. 

36,  Uaidee  Shoals. 

41  to  45,  above  and  below  Eldorado  Landing. 

48,  Enterprise  Shoals. 

52,  Franklin  Shoals. 

60,  near  Wilmington. 

60  to  65,  from  Wilmington  to  Jack's  Island. 

88,  near  Cany  Mary  Landing.         .' 

93  to  140,  from  Belje  Point  to  Ouachita  City. 

146,  Loch  Lomond  Shoals. 

149,  Rock  Row. 

Much  work  was  done  under  your  directions  by  the  crane-boat  Ouachita,  dnriog  the 
fall  of  1873,  in  removing  snags  and  logs  from  the  channel  between  Camden  and  Wil* 
mington,  but,  owing  to  high  water,  no  snagging  of  any  importance  was  done  below. 
On  tne  lower  river,  between  Monroe  and  Trinity,  there  are  also  many  isolated  snags  and 
sawyers,  the  removal  of  which  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Another  souroe  of  obstruction  is  in  the  leaning  trees  on  the  river-banks,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  has  been  removed  in  previous  operations,  but  considerable  more  work 
IS  necessary.  The  high- water  channel  hugs  the  bank  very  closely,  especially  at  the 
bends,  and  a  passing  steamer  runs  groat  risk  of  losing  her  npper  works  at  points  whero 
overhanging  trees  exist. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  between  Camden  and  Ouachita  City,  one  or  both 
banks  of  the  river  are  invariably  low,  and  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  adjacent  conn  try  is 
annually  overflowed.  The  high  lines  strike  the  nver  only  at  a  few  points,  and  there  is 
bnt  little  land  on  the  river  under  cultivation,  most  of  the  farms  being  situated  at  a 
distance  and  above  or  near  high-wat«r  mark.  Between  Cary  ville  and  Alabama  Ltaod- 
ing,  a  distance  of  56  miles,  both  banks  aro  submerged  at  even  moderate  stages,  and 
vast  tracts  of  bottom-land,  covered  with  forest  and  canebrake,  are  under  water  five  or 
six  months  in  the  year.  On  the  lower  river,  between  Ouachita  City  and  Trinity,  the 
banks  are  generally  high  and  the  country  near  the  river  is  tolerably  well  settled, 
although  not  cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  the  reasons  for  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  imperfect  navigation,  bnt  await  the  solution  of  the  labor  question.  Thero 
is  sufiScient  depth  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  greater  number  of  the  boats  to  Camden 
during  seven  months,  and  to  Monroe  from  nine  to  ten  months  in  the  year.  During  the 
season  of  1873  navigation  to  Monroe  was  closed  only  about  six  weeks. 

The  season  of  high  water  in  the  Ouachita  is  also  the  cotton-shipping  season,  during 
which  some  of  the  large  Mississippi  boats,  together  with  those  employed  exclusively  in 
the  Ouachita  trade,  run  upon  the  river,  and  long  before  it  falls  to  its  lower  stageethe 
cotton  is  almost  entirely  removed.  At  tho  same  time  supplies  are  brought  to  the  plant- , 
ers  and  merchants  resident  upon  and  near  the  river,  which  supplies  must  also  be  made  I 
to  cover  the  time  during  which  the  river  is  closed  to  navigation,  a  source  of  great  inoon* 
venience  and  distress,  and  the  main  argument  in  favor  oi  continuous  navigation. 
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On  the  23d  of  November,  1873,  with  the  water  only  21  feet  above  extreme  low  water, 
ii<*ar]y  all  the  boats  which  run  the  river  were  plying  between  New  Orleans  and  Oiiachita 
City,  and  carrying  down  cargoes  of  cotton.  So  soon  as  the  cotton-crop  is  exhansted 
the  boats  cease  fanning,  or  only  a  few  at  infrequent  intervals,  and  this  not  always  from 
lack  of  water,  but  from  lack  of  trade ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  event  of  the 
eetablishment  of  slack- water  navigation,  this  business  would  be  adequately  increased. 
Ab  regards  the  present  cost  of  shipping  cotton  via  the  Ouachita  to  New  Orleans,  it  is 
bat  little,  if  any,  greater  than  for  equal  distances  on  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers, 
aod  daring  the  season  in  which  the  cotton  should  be  shipped  there  are  ample  facilities 
tor  doiug  so. 

Monroe,  in  addition  to  its  river  connections,  has  a  railroad,  (Northern  Louisiana  and 
Texas,)  which  runs  to  Delta,  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  nearly  opposite  Vicksbnrg.  The 
/greater  portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  this  section  of  the  country  goes  out  by  this 
roate.  Navigation  during  the  entire  year  can  be  secured  to  this  point  and  Trenton, 
two  miles  amive,  at  comparatively  small  cost,  as  will  be  seen  from  estimates  below 
rabmitted.    There  is  a  railroad  under  construction  from  Arkadelphia  to  Camden,  tap- 

Sing  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad,  which  runs  to  Little  Rock,  thence  connecting  with 
[empbis  and  Saint  Louis.  By  this  route  Camden  and  the  up-river  country  can  receive 
sapplies  cfuite  as  cheaply  as  by  boat,  and  if  necessary  cotton  can  be  shipped. 

Points  above,  and  as  far  as  Champa^nolle,  are  easily  reached  by  land,  and  can  receive 
their  sap^lies  fi-om  Camden  when  navigation  is  closed.  In  the  same  manner  Ouachita 
City  and  intermediate  points  can  receive  their  necessaries  from  Monroe. 

Between  Ouachita  City,  then,  and  ChampagnoUe,  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles  by 
the  river  and  about  sixty  by  land,  is  the  countrv  which  would  be  especially  and  chiefly 
benefited  by  carrying  into  effect  the  proposed  project  for  slack-water  navigation. 
There  follows  a  list  of  the  counties  and  parishes  the  interests  and  welfare  of  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  river.  In  the  second 
oolamn  is  given  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1870.  The  third  column 
^W8  the  assessed  valuation  of  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  the  fourth  exhibits  the 
ootton-crop  of  1870. 


Connties  and  pariahes. 


Popnlatlon, 


Afwesaed  vain- 
ation  of  real 
and  personal 
propertj'. 


Cotton-CTop 
of  1870. 


Ooachita,  Ark. 
Cdboaii,Ark. 
Bndley.Ark.. 
Union, Ark  ... 
Aihley.Ark... 

IInioii,U 

lbKhoaM,La 
Oatchita,La.. 
RidiUDd,La 
Ca[dweU,La... 
Vraaklin,  La  . 
Catahoula,  La . 

Total.... 


19,975 
3,853 
8,646 

10, 571 
8,043 

11,685 
9,387 

11,583 
5,110 
4,880 
.^,078 
8,475 


100.334 


•3.904,  387 

459, 193 

1, 197, 458 

1, 934,  123 

1, 607, 986 

1,857,911 

1, 986, 789 

3,511,160 

SS^  574 

651,087 

588,358 

1,933,568 


17, 484, 587 


Balet, 
6.467 
3,593 
5,177 
6,181 
7,856 
6,675 
11.154 
14,939 
6,051 
4,157 
3,498 
8,879 


83,990 


Eighty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  bales,  at  $40  per  bale,  which  is  a  fair 
average  value,  would  give  $3,316,800  as  the  valuation  of  the  entire  crop. 
,  It  baa  been  before  remarked  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  slack- water  pro- 
J^tfOr  from  any  improvement  intended  to  furnish  continuous  navigation,  would  be  in 
bringing  supplies  during  the  summer  months.  Putting  the  up-river  freight  at  a  value 
<tf  say  two-thirds  that  of  the  cotton,  which  is  sufficiently  high,  we  have  as  a  total  valu- 
ition  of  up-river  freight  $2,211,200 ;  only  a  part  of  this,  say  five-twelfths,  corresponding 
to  that  portion  of  the  year  in  which  navigation  is  more  or  less  impeded,  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  we  have  the  result  $921,333.  Should,  however,  the  river  below 
Monroe  be  improved,  as  below  suggested  and  estimated  for,  there  would  remain  only 
those  counties  and  parts  of  counties  on  the  river  between  ChampagnoUe  and  Ouachita 
City  which  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  the  upper  river.  Cam- 
den, with  its  railroad,  will  have  ample  facilities  for  supplying  itself  and  vicinity,  and 
portions  of  the  country  have  easy  access  to  the  Mississippi  River.  To  furnish  supplies 
daring  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  to  this  section  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  and 
princiiial  object  of  such  improvement.  That  the  expense  would  be  immeasurably  out 
of  proportion  to  the  results  to  be  obtained  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  It 
•l»ow8  the  names  of  the  counties  or  parts  of  counties  included  in  the  section  above  re- 
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fened  to,  their  popolation,  yalaation,  and  average  cotton-crop,  acoording  to 


of 


Coaoties  and  paiiBhes. 


Calhoun,  Ark . 
Bradley.  Ark. . 
Union,  Ark  ... 
Ashley,  Ark  . . 

Union,  La 

Morehouse,  La 

Total... 


Popnla- 
tion. 


984 
8,646 
10, 571 
8,043 
7,T90 
6,356 


49,271 


Valaation. 


1114,800 
1. 197, 458 
1, 934, 13S 
1, 607, 966 
838,606 
1, 334, 596 


7,017,500 


Average  cot- 
ton-crop. 


648 
5,177 
6.181 
7,856 
4,450 
7,436 


31,748 


About  ooe-fooiIlL 


Aboafc  two-tfaiida. 
About  two-thirdi. 


Thirty-one  thousand  seven  hnndred  and  forty -eight  bales,  at  $40  a  bale,  would  gyn 
$1,269,920.  Estimating  value  of  supplies  at  two-thirds,  we  have  $846,613.  Taking 
five-twelfths  of  this  as  the  average  for  the  five  months  in  which  navigation  is  im{»eded 
we  have  $352,755.  A  single  boat  of  average  size  could,  if  it  were  possible  to  run,  meek 
all  the  demands.  Owners  of  steamboats  and  others  interested  in  the  profits  of  naviga- 
tion are  dissatisfied  with  the  project  for  slack-water,  and  call  only  for  such  measures 
as  will  render  present  navigation  as  firee  from  danger  as  possible. 

In  regard  to  the  survey  of  1871,  made  by  Mr.  Clement  Smith,  a  Board  of  Eoglneen 
has  paraed  upon  it,  and  numerous  errors  were  found,  the  existence  of  which  is  ooofirmed 
by  the  present  survey,  and,  moreover,  additional  ones  have  been  discovered,  more  than 
sufiScient,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant  a  condemnation  of  the  project  recommended. 

I  have  made  special  examinations  of  those  points  at  which  locks  are  propi«ed  t<o  be 
constructed,  or  at  least  of  the  vicinity,  no  clew  being  given  in  the  maps,  notes,  or  report 
by  which  these  sites  could  be  exactly  located.  I  have  found  them  in  every  case  deroct- 
ive.  Insufficient  soundings  were  made  for  determining  the  profile  of  the  river-bed, 
and  several  shoals  were  neglected,  some  of  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
result. 

Numerous  errors  have  been  found  in  the  levels  of  1871,  which  have  donbtleas  led  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  faults  discovered. 

The  locks  proposed  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  larger  boata,  and 
new  ones  would  have  to  be  built,  which  would  doubtless  cause  much  dissatisfactioa 
among  present  owners.  During  the  cotton-shipping  season  some  of  the  large  Miasia- 
sippi  steamers  nse  the  river  and  carry  the  m^jor  part  of  the  freight.  Dama  of  the 
height  proposed  wonld  practically  bar  them  out  of  tne  river,  or  at  least  allow  them  to 
pass  over  only  abont  two  months  in  the  year ;  and,  aside  from  this  drawback,  it  aeeraa 
that  wooden  structures  would  hardly  be  secure,  built  to  such  a  height  in  a  very  con- 
tracted water-way,  completely  surrounded  and  submerged  at  high  water,  as  moat  of 
those  proposed  would  be,  and  with  no  sufficient  bank  to  offer  security  to  the  roots  of 
the  dams. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  pools  made  by  the  proposed  dams  wonld  cause  any  real 
damage  to  the  adjacent  country,  or  that  the  prolongation  of  the  high  stages  wonld  ba 
in  any  way  detrimental,  although  claims  for  supposititious  dama«^es  might  arise.  The 
high-ifreshet  line  varies  from  39.25  feet  alcove  low  water  at  Camden  to  5:).4  at  Trinity, 
while  the  ordinary  high  water  ranges  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  is  prolonged  for  some 
months,  so  that  no  land  much  below  these  limits  could  be  cultivated,  unless  prot^ctfid 
by  levees.  A  system  of  ten  locks  and  dams,  with  lifts  of  7  feet,  wonld  better  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  security,  and  would  not  bar  the  large  steamers  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time. 

PLAN  OF  IMPROVTEMENT. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  above  said,  I  wonld  respectfully  recommend  the  foUowini^ 
project  for  improvement,  which,  although  partial,  will  afford  f^at  relief: 

Ist.  The  construction  of  a  light-draught  steamboat,  titt'cd  with  the  requisite  machin* 
ery  for  removing  snags,  sunken  logs,  &c.,  to  work  between  Camden  and  Trinity,  bat 
principally  above  Monroe,  La. 

The  cost  of  such  a  boat  as  estimated  from  plans  in  your  possession  would  be 

about $30,000 

The  cost  of  running  per  year  as  obtained  from  comparison  of  precedents  on 

this  and  other  rivers 26,400 

Total 56,400 

Such  a  boat  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  navigation  in  removing  the  chief 
sourc-s  of  danger,  and  could  be  made  effective  during  the  entire  year. 
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2d.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  between  Monroe  and  Trinity  bv 
dredging  and  rook-excavation,  so  as  to  give  at  least  4  feet  of  water  with  100  feet  width 
of  channel  during  the  entire  year. 

This  width  and  depth  will  be  ample  for  snoh  craft  as  trade  would  justify  in  nsing 
the  river  during  the  low  stages. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  shoals,  their  situation,  and  the  qnantity  of 
Tork  required  m  that  portion  of  the  river  the  improvement  of  which  is  here  proposed. 
Some  of  them  are  bailt  on  a  nucleus  of  snags  and  sunken  logs,  which  being  removed, 
ihe  causes  of  obetraction  would  be  eliminated.  These  shoals  nave  been  plotted,  and 
the  results  were  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  soundings  made  during  the  survey. 

They  are  presented  as  approximate,  but  are  believed  to  be  very  near  the  truth. 


Name  of  shoal. 

Quantities  in 
oabio  yards. 

Bemarka. 

Bock. 

Sand  and 
graveL 

Ibim? 

Station  2738  to  Station  2878 

Station  3203  to  Station  3209 
Station  3533  to  Station  3555 
Station  3653  to  Station  3695 
Station  3743  to  Station  3747 
Station  3767  to  Station  3778 
Station  3821  to  Station  3826 
Station  3858  to  Station,3920 
Station  3978  to  Station  3995 
Station  4083  to  Station  4200 
Station  4241  to  Station  4249 
Station  4295  to  Station  4303 
Station  4337  to  Station  4351 
Station  4606  to  Station  4612 
Station  4846  to  Station  4851 
Station  4925 

"3,'4i3 

15,375 

248 

3,849 

2,944 

818 

4,722 

3,111 

30,240 

17, 155 

22,140 

444 

825 

1,189 

388 

177 

124 

100 

565 

14.680 

861 

Including  oetimate  for  channel 

pfakgrare's 

BwojiClianiereBar  . 
iMcriaon's  ........... 

200  foet  in  width,  through  a 
space  extending  300  feet  above 
and  below  wharf-boat,  to  allow 
room  for  turning. 

GraveL 

Including  some  reiy  soft  rook. 

The  Knob 

i«k Island  Rapids.. 

FUlpot  Landing 

Ttamer'aBar... 

Lofftown. ...... 

Rock  soft  and  frUble. 

Sand. 

Sand. 

5^??:::::::::::" 

Bosk's 

Sand. 

folk's 

BeU's 

Sand. 
Sand. 

5WW8B  Bayou 

l^too's 

GraveL 
Sand. 

aieweirs 

Sand. 

v^g.. : 

Station  4987                   

Sand. 

BaUand's  Bar.. '...'... 

Calalionla 

I«»iB  Bayon  Bar 

Station  5314  to  Station  5372 
Stotion  8429  to  Station  8504 
SUtion  8540  to  Station  8585 

Sand.    . 
Sand. 

Total     .    .  . 

3,413 

119,955 

As  the  work  is  not  of  more  than  ordinary  diflBculty,  I  have  estimated  the  rate  per 
cnbic  yard  for  sand  and  gravel  at  35  cents  and  for  rook  $2,  which  will  give — 

119,955  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  gravel,  at  35  cents $41,984  25 

3,413  cubic  yards  of  rock,  at  |2 6,826  00 

48,810  25 
Add  15  per  cent. for  contingencies 7,321  54 

Total 56.131  79 

I  have  to  state  that  there  would  beno  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  the  above  work, 
inasmnch  as  the  factors  of  danger  are  the  same  as  for  other  rivers  of  this  class,  rivers  of 
average  rapidity  of  current,  crooked,  and  with  unstable  bottoms  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel.  Should,  however^  the  work  be  determined  upon,  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  it  be  done  by  contract,  as  being  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  in  view  of  the 
eomparatively  small  quantities,  as  not  justifying  the  necessary  outlay  for  machinery, 
tc,  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  which 
I  have  not  personally  examined,  but  which  I  learn  firom  various  sources  give  but  18 
inches  at  low  water.  They  have,  therefore,  an  important  bearing  upon  any  improve- 
ment intended  to  furnish  low-water  navigation  on  the  Ouachita,  inasmuch  as  its  only 
outlet  to  the  Mississippi  is  via  Black  and  Red  Rivers  and  over  these  bars.  An  examma- 
tion  of  this  locality  seems  imperatively  needed,  and  its  improvement  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red,  Black,  and  Ouachita  Rivers.  Some 
improvement  of  the  principal  tribntaries  of  the  Ouachita,  viz :  Bayous  More,  Bartholo- 
mew, and  d'Arbonne,  Bceuf  and  Saline  Rivers,  would  be  beuehoial  to  the  country  con- 
cerned. 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the  able  services  of  AflsiataDta 
Mack,  Gordon,  and  Nicol,  both  in  field  and  office.  f 

Very  respectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Durham^ 
Assistant  Engineer, 
CaptW.  H.  H.  Bbnyaurd, 

Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  S,  A. 


L3. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  YAZOO  RIVER,  MISSISSH^PL 

An  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  this  river  was  made  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  3, 1873. 

Upon  the  project  for  the  improvement  being  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  proposals  were  solicited  for  the  removal  of  certain  wrecks. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  bids  received  for  removing  nine  wrecks 
from  the  Yazoo  Eiver,  Miss. 


Namee  and  reeldenoe  of 
bidders. 


Names  and  residence  of 
gnarantors. 


By  whom  certified. 


Underwriters'  Wrecking 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gr.  Andrews,  president 
New  Orleans  Wrecking 
and  Salvage  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


M.  A.Bryson,  St.  Lonls,  ] 

Mo.  I 

J.  M.  Mason,  St  Lonis,  f 

Mo.  J 

Edward  A.  Yorke,  New  | 

Orleans,  La.  I 

W.  J.  J.   Armstrong,  [ 

New  Orleans,  La.        J 


B.  W.  Fox,  surveyor  ) 
and  acting  collect-  > 
or.  > 

J.  R  Beckwith.) 
United  States  at-V 
tomey.  S 


15^  000 17,  COO^  000 


4,800 
4,850 


4.500 


4.000 


5,000  4,500 


Names  and  residences  of 
bidders. 


6 


i 


Bemarks. 


'1 


Underwriters'  Wrecking  \ 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     5 

G.  Andrews,  president  | 
New  Orleans  wrecking  { 
and  Salvage  Co.,  New  [ 
Orleans,  La.  j 


r 


05,000 
3,800 

3,950 


13,000 
3,800 

3,^50 


13,000 
3,000 

3,950 


15, 000  H  000,13, 900;  $40, 200 
3,900 

4,450 


4, 200'  2, 550     35, 450 


(a)  Parts  of  value  to 

belong  to  contraelor. 

I  I  \ub)  Parte  of  vdofi  to 

4,450!  3,000     38. 000  <    belong   to  Govera- 

I  (    ment. 


The  award  was  made  to  Mr.  G.  Andrews,  president  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Wrecking  and  Salvage  Company,  the  lowest  bidder.  A  contract 
was  thereupon  entered  into,  the  work  to  be  commenced  September  1, 
1873,  and  finished  February  1,  1874.  The  contractor  commenced  work 
upon  the  day  specified,  and  completed  his  work  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  January  17,  1874. 

Mr.  Joseph  Burney,  assistant  engineer,  superintended  the  removal  of 
the  wrecks,  and  also  made  an  examination  of  the  river,  to  determine 
more  definitely  the  location  of  the  remaining  wrecks  and  other  obstroo- 
tions  to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  stream.  His  report  is  annexed 
hereto. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  eleven  wrecks  remaining,  forming  ob- 
stroctioDS,  and  in  addition,  many  beds  of  snn  ken  logs,  which  are,  by  far,  the 
more  serious  of  the  two,  besides  overhanging  trees  that  require  to  be 
cat  down.  Mr.  Burney  estimates  that  $120,000,  extending  over  a  period 
of  four  years,  will  be  suflBcient  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  by  the 
removal  of  the  above-mentioned  obstructions.  Experience  gained  last 
seaaon  in  the  removal  of  the  wrecks  by  contract  shows  that  the  removal 
of  the  remainder,  and  also  the  removal  of  the  sunken  logs,  could  be 
done  at  much  less  expense  by  the  Government  owning  and  controlling 
its  own  boat  than  by  letting  the  improvement  out  by  contract.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $75,000  could  be  advantageously  expended  in  building  a 
suitable  boat  and  operating  it  for  parts  of  two  seasons.  As  no  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  and  as  the 
balance  remaining  on  hand  is  very  small,  no  work  can  be  done  during 
the  present  season. 

Financial  statement. 

B»Unce  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $36,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 39, 023  06 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 976  94 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 75, 000  00 


Beport  of  Mr,  Joseph  Burney,  Assistant  Engineer, 

ViCKSBURG,  Miss.,  June  29, 1874. 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  Yazoo  River,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement. 

The  Yazoo  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallabusha  Riv- 
en, three  miles  above  the  city  of  Greenwood,  and  runs,  according  to  the  township-maps,, 
through  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  its  junction  with  tlie  Mississippi  River,  twelve 
fflilee  above  Vicksburg,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles.  There, 
are  four  classes  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  Yazoo  River,  viz : 

Ist  Sand-bars. 

2d.  Wrecks. 

3d.  Snags. 

4th.  Overhanging  trees. 

The  bar  forming  the  greatest  ofestruction  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  of  a 
very  changeable  nature ;  the  location  of  the  channel  being  often  changed,  but,  as 
Jeamboats  drawing  2  feet  of  .water  can  pass  at  extreme  low  water,  and  those  boats 
>>^nggnfljcient  for  the  business  required  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  submit  no  esti- 
in«te  for  its  improvement. 

The  second  class  of  obstructions  are  the  wrecks  of  steamboats  sunk  during  the  late 
'ar.  Under  your  direction,  last  year  nine  wrecks  were  removed,  which  greatly  improved 
jhe  navigation  of  the  river.  There  are  eighteen  wrecks  yet  remaining  in  the  river ;  of 
jheae,  seven  form  no  obstruction,  the  remaining  eleven  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
we  way  of  navigation,  and  any  plau  adopted  for  the  thorough  improvement  of  the 
n^  wonld  require  them  to  be  removed. 

Below  I  give  a  list  of  the  wrecks,  aJso  an  estimate  for  the  removal  of  those  in  the 
^ay  of  navigation. 

Wrecks  forming  no  obstruction. 


2fame. 

Location. 

J«l(% 

Near  Snyder's  Bluff. 

Six  miles  above  Chiokaaaw  Bayou. 

^.. ......              ...:...:... 

?«pbuc ::.:;::; 

One  mile  below  Yazoo  City. 
Half  mile  above  Yazoo  City. 

t/.Paramd 

v!«»of  Wale» 

Opposite  Andrews'  Landing. 

JohnWaUh 

Opposite  Southworth'e  Landing. 

Seotiaod        

Do. 
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Wrecks  farming  ohstruotion. 


Kame. 


Location. 


EstiinatM. 

Cost  of 
remoTing. 


PaulPrj 

Capitol 

Hope 

Baron  De  Kalb  . 

Mobile 

Magenta 

Mai^nolia 

Freestone 

Peytona 

Natohes 

M.£.  Keene 


Two  miloa  above  month  of  Big  Sunflower  Rirer  . 

Half  mile  below  Liverpool  Landing 

Eagle  Bend 

Two  miles  below  Yasoo  City 

do 

Fonr  miles  above  Yazoo  City 

do 

Qnarter  mile  below  PineyBayon 

Near  Enreka  Landing 

One  mile  below  Bertonia  Landing 

French  Bend 


$3,000  00 
4,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,500  00 
3.000  00 
iOOOOO 
3,500  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,500  00 
iOOOOO 


Total 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  ten  per  cent . 


40.500  00 
iOSOOO 


Grand  total. 


44.550  00 


The  above  eBtimate  !b  based  npon  the  work  being  let  out  by  contract.  Should  the 
Cktvernment  build  a  suitable  steamboat,  as  estimated  below,  and  employ  its  own  work- 
men in  removing  the  wrecks,  the  estimated  cost  would  be  $30,000,  and  a  saving  of 
nearly  $15,000  would  be  made. 

The  third  class  of  obstructions  are  the  snags,  and  are  located  as  follows : 


Snags. 

Location. 

Snags. 

Location. 

Bed  of  snags... 
Do    

Near  mouth  of  Old  Klver. 

Steel's  Bayon. 

Haynes's  Blnff. 

Extending  fh>m  Collins's  Bayon 

to  Little  Sunflower. 
Eldorado  Bar. 
Clark's  Landing. 
Lake  Oeorffe  Bayoo. 
Extending  from  Biohard's  Bayon 

to  O'Neal's  Creek. 

Bed  of  snags.. 
Do 

Twelve-mUe  Bayoo. 
Wilton's  Landing. 
ElmGrovCb 
Woodbury. 
Piney  Creek. 
Eureka. 
Belle  Prairie. 
Wasp  Lake. 
Eagle  Lake. 
Alflgator  Slough. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

For  the  removal  of  the  snags  a  snag-boat  would  require  to  be  built.    I  eetimato  for 
three  class3S  of  boats,  which  would  be  suitable  for  this  river. 

1st.  Iron  stem-wheel  steamboat  130  feet  long,  34  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  9  inches 
draughty  fitted  up  complete  for  wrecking  and  snagging ;  cost,  $45,000. 

2d,  Wood  stem-wheel  steamboat  of  above  dimensions  and  fitting ;  cost,  |35,000. 

3d.  Crane-boat  95  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  6  inches  draught,  fitted  up  com- 
plete for  snagging ;  only  cost  $7,000. 

The  cost  of  executing  the  work  required  on  the  river,  including  cutting  ovarhaog- 
ing  trees,  I  estimate  by  each  description  of  boat  to  be  as  follows : 

By  iron  steamboat. 

Cost  of  iron  steamboat $45,000 

Two  seasons'  work,  six  months  each,  at  $2,700  per  month 32,400 

Removing  eleven  wrecks 30,000 

107,400 
Engineering  and  contingencies  10  percent 10,740 

1TM40 
Deduct  value  of  steamboat  after  four  years' service 30,000 

^88,140 

By  wood  steamboat. 

Cost  of  steamboat $35,000 

Two  seasons'  work,  six  months  each,  at  $2,700  per  month 32,400 

Removing  eleven  wrecks 30,000 

~97,400 
Engineering  and  contingencies 9,740 

107.140 
Deduct  value  of  steamboat  afver  four  years'  service 10,  OW 
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By  crane-boat,  removing  snags  and  leaning  trees  only : 

Cost  of  crane-boat $7,000 

One  boat  for  workman's  quarters 700 

Three  seasons'  work,  six  months  each,  at  $2,200  per  month 39,600 

47,300 
EDgineeriDg  and  contingencies  10  per  cent 4,730 

52,030 

The  fourth  class  of  obstrnctions  are  the  overhanging  trees.    I  submit  estimate  for 
their  remoyal : 

Two  boats  fitted  up  complete,  with  accommodation  for  workmen $1, 500 

Tooto,&c .- 500 

Six  months' work,  at  $1,500  per  month 9,000 

11,000 
Engineering  and  contingencies 1,100 

12,100 


Upward  of  100,000  bales  of  cotton  are  made  annually  in  the  Tazoo  Valley,  and  the 
riTer  mns  through  a  well-settled  country. 

The  five  following  counties  chiefly  depend  on  the  river  for  their  exports  and  in  ports, 
Yiz: 


County. 

PopnlatioD. 

TazAblo  value 
of  property. 

Tttoo..      .                

17,297 
19,360 

6,887 
H569 
No  return. 

$4,800,000 

H»lm«  .......     . 

3,600,000 

iMMnflnA 

S,3U0,000 

V«^gtoa 

I-flflor©                                         ..... 

6,500.000 
1,800,000 

1         ifflmnj 

1               Total 

19,000,000 

Considering  that  the  Yazoo  River  has  never  had  any  work  done  on  it  for  the  remova 
of  natural  obstructions,  it  is  in  a  fair  navigable  condition.  Last  year  $40,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  removal  of  artificial  obstructions,  placed  there  during  the  war,  and 
no  other  appropriation  has  ever  been  made  for  this  river  by  Congress. 

By  appropriating  $120,000,  extending  over  a  period  of  four  years,  a  thorough  im- 
provemenc  would  be  made  on  the  river,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  many  years  to 
eome.  By  appropriating  $52,000,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  the  snags  and 
overhanging  trees  could  be  removed.  By  appropriating  $12,000  the  overhanging  trees 
ooold  be  eut  down.  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Burnet. 
Maj.  W.  H.  H.  Bentaurd, 

Captom  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A,  / 


APPENDIX  M. 

ANNUAL  EfSPOBT  OF  MAJOR  CHAHLES  R.  8UTER,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1874. 

Engineeb  Oppiob,  United  States  Abmt^ 

Saint  LouiSj  Mo.,  August  14,  1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report 
open  the  operations  committed  to  my  charge  daring  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1874. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  R.  Suter, 
Major  of  Engineers^  JJ.  S.  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphbbys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 
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M  I. 

IMPROVING  MISSISSIPPI,  MISSOURI,  AND  ARKANSAS  RIVERS. 
OPERATIONS  IN  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

The  snag  boats  Long  and  De  Eussy  were  assigned  to  this  field. 

The  De  Eussy  passed  four  times  over  her  beat,  which  extended  from 
Booneville  to  Kansas  City,  and  twice  over  the  portion  of  river  between 
Booneville  and  Eocheport. 

The  Long  passed  twice  over  that  portion  of  the  river  lying  between 
Eocheport  and  the  mouth.  The  operations  of  this  latter  boat  were  much 
impeded  by  the  sickness  prevailing  among  her  crew. 

Three  months'  snag-boat  work  was  devoted  to  the  Missouri,  and  as 
much  good  accomplished  as  conld  be  expected,  but  the  time  available 
was  quite  inadequate  to  the  work  reqnired.  This  must  continue  to  be 
the  case  until  the  annual  appropriations  are  increased. 

Table  of  work  done  in  the  Miseouri  Biver. 


Name  of  boats. 

No.  of  snags 
palled. 

Weight    in 
tons  of  2,000 
pounds. 

No.  of 
trees  cut. 

Drift-piles 
removed. 

No.  of 
mikMnm. 

K  E.  D©  Bossy 

410 
431 

3,073.6 
5,533.0 

1,181 
SS7 

9 
5 

l^aN 

S.H.  Long....'. 

«8 

Total 

841 

8.606.6 

1,408 

14 

1,708 

OPEBATIONS  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB. 

The  snag-boats  Long  and  De  Eussy  and  snag  and  dredge  boat  Octovia 
were  assigued  to  this  field. 

The  snag-boat  Long  worked  from  Cairo  to  Saiut  Louis  previous  to 
entering  Missouri  River,  and  also  after  her  return  from  that  stream. 

During  the  month  of  September  she  was  detailed,  at  the  request  of 
Maj.  William  B.  Merrill,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  do  a  few  days'  work  in 
the  Ohio  River. 

Ill  November  she  was  transferred  to  the  Lower  Mississippi,  working 
between  Helena  and  Vicksburg,  and  was  finally  laid  up  December  31, 
1873. 

The  snag-boat  De  Russy  began  work  in  the  Mississippi  in  November; 
her  beat  extended  from  Cairo  to  Helena ;  she  passed  over  her  beat  twice, 
and  was  finally  laid  up  December  31,  1873. 

The  snag  and  dredge  boat  Octavia  was  sent  to  the  Upper  Mississippi) 
and  worked  four  weeks  during  September  and  October. 

Six  months'  work  iu  all  was  devoted  to  the  Mississippi,  in  accordance 
with  the  programme  of  operations  approved  by  the  Department 

Table  of  work  done  in  the  Mississippi  River, 


Name  of  boats. 

No.  of  HDags 
pulled7 

Weight    in 
tons  of  3,000 
poiiDds. 

No.  of 
trees  oat 

IMft^pUee 
removed. 

No.  of 
mUesna. 

R.  "E.  De  Rassy 

333 
304 

4 

5,333.9 

6,509.1 

37.3 

515 

6 

1.190 

S.  H.  Long 

ilii 

Octavia 

1,710 

Total 

630 

11,880.3 

515 

« 

5,0i) 
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OPERATIONS  IN    THE  ARKANSAS  RIYER. 

It  had  been  designed  to  devote  two  months'  work  to  this  stream j  but 
the  new  iron  snag-boat  not  having  been  completed,  it  was  deemed  a 
vast^  of  money  to  send  in  either  of  the  wooden  ones,  as  they  could  only 
Teutare  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  could,  therefore,  accomplish 
Dothing  of  importance. 

JRecapitulaHon  of  work  done  during  season. 


Name  of  riven. 

Na  of  SDags 
pulled. 

Weight    in 
tons  of  2, 000 
pounde. 

No.  of 
trees  cat. 

Drift-piles 
removed. 

No.  of 
miles  run. 

MiMonriRiTer 

841 
G30 

?,  606. 6 
11,  &30. 3 

1,408 
515 

14 
6 

1,702 

3G9sigaiDDi  Rirer    

5,040 

Total 

1,471 

30, 4S6. 9 

1,923 

ao 

6, 742 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  IRON-HULLED  SNAG-BOAT. 

Owing  to  delays  incident  to  high  water,  strikes  at  the  rolling-mills, 
&c.,  the  contractor  for  the  iron  snag-boat  in  course  of  construction  at 
Cincinnati  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  finish  the  boat.  Various  extensions 
vere  granted  him,  the  last  one  fixing  the  30th  of  June,  1874,  as  the  day 
for  the  delivery  of  the  boat.  At  that  date,  however,  she  was  not  fin- 
ished, and,  moreover,  the  Ohio  Kiver  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty  when  the  boat  could  be  got  over  the  falls  at 
Loaisville.  She  is  too  wide  to  go  through  the  locks  of  the  canal.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  we  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  get  her  out  in  the 
autumn.  Her  machinery  is  all  ready  to  be  set  up,  and  when  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  Government  a  few  weeks'  work  will  fit  her  for  service. 

As  far  as  can  be  at  present  predicted,  the  result  of  this  experiment  in 
fiDag-boat  building  promises  good  results. 

The  draught  of  water  will  not  exceed  2J  feet,  while  the  wooden  boats 
built  in  1868  now  draw  5  feet.  Moreover,  the  new  boat  has  the  advan- 
tage of  enormous  structural  strength  and  stifiuess  as  well  as  an  almost 
indestructible  hull.  ^ 

I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  work  that  another  boat  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  one  of  smaller  size,  should  be  provided  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  replace  the  S.  H.  Long  and  the  Octavia. 

These  boats  are  now  almost  useless  on  account  of  their  excessive 
draught  of  water,  and  the  yearly  cost  of  keeping  up  their  wooden  hulls 
is  a  great  tax  upon  the  small  annual  appropriations. 

If  these  boat«  were  at  my  disposal,  and  the  wooden  snag-boat  R.  E. 
DeRussy  fitted  up  as  a  wrecking-boat,  I  should  be  able  to  make  a  far 
better  use  of  even  the  small  annual  appropriations  now  granted  us,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  these  are  at  all  commensurate  with  the  extent  and 
importance  of  this  work. 

To  fulfill  the  demands  of  commerce  would  require  that  for  several 
years  the  whole  fieet  should  |^e  kept  in  the  field  for  at  least  eight  months. 
This  is  the  minimum  at  which  efficiency  can  be  secured,  and  until  it  is 
done,  we  shall  fail  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  wants  of  the  navigation 
interest. 

In  order  to  show  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  gain  in 
strength  and  lightness  by  building  these  snag-boats  of  iron,  I  submit 
herewith  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing wooden  and  iron  hulls  for  this  work.  The  figures  for  wooden  hulls 
are  from  our  actual  experience,  as  also  those  for  the  cost  of  iron  hulls. 

The  expense  of  repairs  for  these  latter  is  taken  from  the  best  sources 
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of  information  at  my  command,  and  is  believed  to  be  ample,  if  not  exces- 
sive. 

I  have  taken  the  life  of  the  iron  boat  at  thirty  years,  although  there 
are  many  instances  of  iron  boats  still  sound  and  staunch  at  a  greater 
age  than  this. 

As  the  wooden  hull,  during  this  period  of  thirty  years,  would  have  to 
be  renewed  three  times,  and  as  the  current  annual  repairs  would  be  very 
much  greater,  I'find  that,  assuming  the  running  expenses  to  be  the  same, 
the  difference  for  a  full  year's  work  would  average  $10,238  in  favor  of 
the  iron  hull.    This  would  be  equivalent  to  three  month^s  field-work. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  known  that,  with  the  same  dimensions  and 
strength,  an  iron  hull  will  be  far  lighter  than  a  wooden  one^  bat  to 
show  the  peculiar  advantage,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  using  iron  hulls 
for  our  snag-boats,  I  will  cite  but  one  more  fact. 

I  think  our  experience  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  2^  feet  is  the 
reatest  admissible  draught  for  an  efiicient  snag-boat,  and  that  2-feeC 
raught  would  be  better  ior  small  streams. 

The  iron  snag-boat  J.  N.  Macomb  will  draw  2J  feet.  Her  length  is 
175  feet,  and  her  beam  62.  A  wooden  hull  of  same  dimensions  would 
draw  about  3  feet  2  inches,  and  with  the  same  power  would  be  of  much 
lower  speed. 

To  bring  a  wooden  boat  out  on  the  same  draught  as  the  J.  N.  Macomb, 
and  have  her  equally  fast,  would  require  a  hull  250  feet  long  and  62  feet 
beam,  at  the  very  least ;  and  my  experience  with  the  old  boats  lea<ls  ine 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  making  such  a  boat  strong  enough  for  the 
work  required,  even  if  her  immense  size  did  not  render  her  practically 
worthless. 

To  get  out  a  wooden  hull  on  a  draught  of  2  feet  would,  I  think,  be 
impossible,  although  a  very  useful  powerful  iron  snag-boat  can  be  built 
which  will  not  exceed  that  draught.  Such  a  boat  is  now  being  built  by 
Maj.  William  E.  Merrill,  Corps  of  Engineers  and  I  have  recommended 
one  of  similar  size  to  carry  the  machinery  of  the  Octavia. 

Wooden  hull. 
First  ten  years : 

To  original  cosf 168,922  61 

To  uecessary  repairs  at  end  of  live  years 50, 000  00 

To  current  repairs,  ten  years,  at  ten  months  each,  one  hundred 
mouths,  at  ^576.25  per  mouth 57,625  00 

176,547  61 
By  credit  for  valae  of  huU 1,000  00 

$175,547  61 

Second  ten  years,  (new  bnll :) 
To  original  cost,  less  $6,000  credited  for  valne  of  machinery. ..  $62,992  61 

To  necessary  repairs  at  end  of  five  years 50,  OOO  00 

To  current  repairs  as  above,  one  baudred  months,  at  $576^25 
per  month 57,625  00 

170,547  61 
By  credit  for  value  of  huU 1,000  00 

169,547  a 

Third  ten  years,  (new  hull :) 
To  original  cost,  less  $3,000  credited  for  valne  of  machinery...  $65,922  61 

To  necessary  repairs  at  end  of  five  years 50, 000  00 

To  cuiTent  repairs  as  above,  one  hundred  ^nonths,  at  $576.25 
per  mouth '. 57,625  00 

173,547  61 

By  credit  for  valne  of  huU  and  machinery 1,500  00 

172,  047  61 

Total  for  thirty  years 517,142  & 

Total  cost  for  one  year,  $17,238.09. 
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Iron  "hull. 
Piret  ten  years : 

To  original  coat $130,000  00 

To  carren  t  repairs,  ten  years,  at  $2,000  per  year 20, 000  00 

$150,000  00 

Second  ten  years: 

To  necessary  repairs  at  end  of  ten  years $15, 000  00 

To  correot  repairs,  t«n  years,  at  $2,000  per  year 20, 000  00 

35, 000  00 

Third  ten  years : 

To  neceasary  repairs  at  end  of  twenty  years $20, 000  00 

To  current  repairs,  ten  years,  at  $2,000  per  year 20, 000  00 

40,000  00 

By  credit,  value  of  old  iron  in  hull 15,000  00 

25, 000  00 

Total  for  thirty  years 210,000  00 

Total  coat  for  one  year,  $7,000. 

Wooden  boat. 

To  cost  per  annum $17,238  09 

To  run niog  expenses,  full  year 40,000  00 

« $57,238  09 

Iron  boat. 

To  cost  per  annuq) $7,000  00 

To  running  expense  full  year 40,000  00 

47,000  00 

Difference  in  favor  of  iron  for  one  year 10,238  09 

OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

Two  SDag-boats  only  can  be  put  in  the  field.  One  of  these  will  re- 
main entirely  in  the  Mississippi,  working  there  eight  months ;  the  other 
one  will  work  in  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  four  months  in  each.  The 
J.  N.  Macomb,  when  completed,  will  take  the  place  of  this  latter  boat. 

ESTIMATE. 

Amount  required  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

For  one  large  iron-hulled  snag-boat,  to  carry  machinery  of  one  of  present 
wooden  boats 6140,000 

For  one  small  iron-balled  snag-boat,  to  carry  machinery  of  one  of  present 
wooden  boats 105,,  000" 

For  working  expenses  for  four  boats,  eight  months  each,  at  $4,000  per  month.     128, 000 

Total  amonnt  required 373,000 

Financial  statement 

BslanceinTreasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $120,988  00 

imoont  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 57, 301  23 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 100, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nsc^d  year  ending  June  30,  1874 149, 389  34 

Amount  available  Julv  1,1874 106,390  89 

Amount  required  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1676 373, 000  00 


M     2. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  WHITE  AND  SAINT  FRANCIS  RIVERS. 

The  snag-boat  Octavia  wa«  detailed  for  this  work,  and  left  for  White 
Biver  January  1,  1874. 
She  worked  up  to  Jacksonport,  which  is  practically  the  head  of  navi- 
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gation  on  this  stream,  tben  worked  down,  and  left  the  river  Febraary 
4.  She  proceeded  at  once  to  St.  Francis  River,  and  worked  up  to 
Wittsburg.  By  this  time  the  southern  rivers  had  all  risen  so  much  as 
to  render  further  work  impossible.  The  boat  was  therefore  ordered  in, 
and  laid  up  at  the  end  of  February,  1874. 

Table  of  work  done  in  Wliiie  and  St  Frands  Elvers, 
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Although  no  appropriations  have  been  made  to  continue  this  work, 
yet  the  fact  that  work  is  ordered  on  White  River  above  Jacksonport 
shows  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  keep  up  tUjB  improvement 
of  this  stream  at  least.  Work  in  this  river  to  be  effective  should  be 
done  at  a  low  stage  of  water,  and  will  require  a  light,  powerful  snag- 
boat  to  accomplish  it.  An  iron-hulled  boat  of  the  smaller  class— as 
mentioned  in  report  for  improving  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas 
Eivers — will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  As  much  snagging  is  still 
needed  here,  I  submit  herewith  estimates  for  the  boat  and  running 
expenses. 

ESTIMATE. 

Amount  required  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 

For  one  smaU  iron-huUed  sna^-boat,  new  thronghont |130, 000 

For  labor  of  two  snag-boats,  eight  months  eaoh,  at  |4,000  each  per  month  ...      04, 000 

Total  amount  required 194,000 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $41,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 5,568  79 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 42,595  12 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 3,973  67 

Amount  required  for  liscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 194, 000  00 


M  3- 

EXAMINATION  OF  FORKED  DEER  RIVER,  BELOW  DYERSBURG,  TENNES- 
SEE. 

Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army, 

/Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  24, 1874. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Forked  Deer  River  below  Dyersburgh,  Tenn.,  made 
under  my  direction  by  Mr.  Oscar  Liebrecht,  assistant  engineer. 

Mr.  Liebrecht^s  report  gives  a  suflBciently  clear  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  little  stream,  and  the  commerce  likely  to  be  benefited  by  its  im- 
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proTement.  At  the  time  his  examination  was  made,  the  river  had  not 
reached  its  lowest  stage,  so  that  the  soundings,  indicated  on  the  accom- 
paajiDg  map,  are  reduced  to  the  supposed  low-water  plane,  and  are 
probably  in  excess  of  the  truth. 

Even  with  this  margin,  however,  we  find  that  the  stream  has  on  some 
of  the  shoals  a  maximum  low-water  depth  not  exceeding  14  inches,  and 
that  the  actual  width  of  channel- way  in  the  bends,  where  the  water  is 
comparatively  deep,  is  only  25  feet,  and  even  this  width  is  frequently 
reduced  by  accumulations  of  snags,  leaning  trees,  &c. 

Near  the  lower  end  of  the  river  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of 
snags,  &c.,  which  completely  dam  the  stream. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  work  would  be  required 
to  remove  these  obstructions,  and  we  must  still  consider  the  question  of 
the  navigable  depth  which  can  be  obtained  alter  their  removal. 

Mr.  Liebrecht  states  that  near  White  Oak  Landing  two  small  islands 
divide  the  river.  At  the  foot  of  the  lower  island  a  bar  has  formed, 
which  at  low  water  has  only  a  maximum  depth  of  14  inches.  The  width 
between  banks  is  100  feet.  # 

He  thinks  that  by  closing  the  chutes  behind  the  two  islands  this  bar 
would  be  washed  away  and  there  would  be,  at  all  times,  at  least  3  feet 
of  water  to  Dyersburg.    This,  however,  is  very  problematical. 

The  entire  slope  of  the  river  is  given  as  19  feet  in  a  distance  of  30 
miles,  which  is  an  average  slope  of  about  7J  inches  to  a  mile.  More- 
over, during  low  water  the  current  in  the  pools  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
It  follows  that  this  great  slope  must  be  mainly  concentrated  on  the 
shoals,  which,  therefore,  act  as  a  series  of  dams.  Now,  if  a  channel  be 
cat  or  washed  through  such  a  bar,  the  effect  will  l)e  precisely  the  same 
as  if  a  breach  were  made  in  an  artificial  dam.  K  the  supply  of  water 
from  above  is  great  and  the  size  of  the  breach  small,  the  level  above 
the  bar  will  not  be  much  affected  ]  but  if  the  supply  is  limited,  then  the 
level  will  be  gradually  drawn  down  until  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium 
is  reached.  When  this  occurs,  it  will  be  found  that  the  artificial  channel 
is  not  only  shoaler  than  before,  but  the  navigable  depth  and  width  in 
the  pools  are  greatly  reduced,  and,  generally,  other  bars  which  had 
before  been  deeply  submerged  are  now  brought  sufficiently  near  the 
surface  to  be  troublesome.  The  actual  amount  of  enlargement  of  water- 
way allowable  will  depend  on  the  discharge  of  the  stream  at  extreme 
low  water.  This  could  not  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Liebrecht,  owing  to  the 
snags,  &e.,  which  interfered  with  the  passage  of  his  floats ;  but  judging 
from  the  data  which  he  gives,  I  conclude  that  perhaps  an  increase  of 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches  might  be  obtained  during  the  months  when  navi- 
gation is  now  suspended  by  low  water.  There  would  still  remain  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  excessively  tortuous  course  of  the  stream,  which, 
of  course,  would  not  be  obviated,  unless  slack- water  navigation  were 
adopted. 

Of  snags,  &c.,  Mr.  Liebrecht  states  that  he  counted  3,700,  but  as  the 
Dumber  of  snags  concealed  by  the  water  is  always  miich  greater  than 
the  number  of  those  which  appear  above  the  surface,  this  gives  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  work  likely  tx)  be  needed  in  this  line. 

Mr.  Liebrecht  also  thinks  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  close  up  the 
two  old  channels  through  which  the  Forked  Deer  formerly  discharged 
into  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  the  Mississippi  rises  sufficiently,  it 
hacks  np  into  fiorked  Deer  and  flows  down  these  old  channels,  carrying 
drift,  &c.,  and  forming  bars  in  the  main  channel  of  the  stream.  The 
cross-current  at  the  head  of  these  chutes  is  also  troublesome  to  the 
small  boats  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
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The  estimates  submitted  by  Mr.  Liebrecht  are  given  in  his  report 
He  estimates — 

For  snagging |35, 300 

For  dams 7,250 

Add  25  per  cent,  for  coDtiagencies : 10,640 

Total * 53,190 

I  do  not  consider  either  of  these  estimates  high  enough.  I  esti- 
mate— 

For  snaggiug $46, 000 

For  dams ." •- 11,000 

57,000 
Add  25  percent,  for  contingencies 14,*250 

Total 71,250 

The  work  would  require  about  three  seasons  to  complete  it,  and  would 
probably  require  small  annual  appropriations  to  prevent  new  accumula- 
tions of  snags,  to  keep  up  the  dams,  &c. 

Now,  the  only  parties  who  would  be  benefited  by  this  improvement 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Dyer  and  Lauderdale  Counties,  Tennessee.  They 
have  been  hitherto  mainly  dependent  on  the  river  for  transportation. 
When  that  was  closed  to  them  they  have  been  obliged  to  haul  everything 
to  and  from  the  nearest  railroad-depots.  This  latter  method  is,  of  course, 
very  expensive,  and  the  freight-rates  on  the  small  steamers  running  on 
the  ri\  er  are  very  high — probably  to  cover  their  expenses  when  lying 
idle  for  nearly  half  the  year. 

The  Paducah  and  Memphis  Eailroad  has  now  been  extended  toDyera- 
burgh,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  This  will,  of  course,  materially 
improve  the  condition  of  affairs. 

It  only  remains,  then,  to  consider  the  benefit  likely  to  be  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  the  river. 

The  annual  exports  and  imports  per  Forked  Deer  River  Mr.  Liebrecht 
values  at  $743,000,  on  which  the  freight  paid  amounts  to  about  $53,U<K). 

In  case  the  river  could  be  so  im|>roved  as  to  give  3  feet  all  the 
year  round,  freights  would  be  reduced  about  25  per  cent.,  an  annual 
saving  of  $I3,250.<  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  such  favorahle 
conditions  without  resorting  to  slack-water  navigation,  a  project  in 
itself  very  costly  and  not  definitely  known  to  be  feasible.  The  discharge 
of  the  river  at  lowest  stage  must  be  known  before  we  can  decide  whether 
it  would  furnish  suflicient  water  for  lockage. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  however,  and  supi)08ing  the 
river  to  furnish  enough  water  for  this  purpose,  a  system  of  locks  and 
dams  could  not  be  put  in  for  less  than  $200,000. 

By  removing  the  snags,  cutting  leaning  timber,  &c.,  and  constructing 
a  few  smalls  dams  and  dikes,  a  depth  of  about  18  inches  could  probahly 
be  secured,  at  an  estimated  cost,  as  before  stated,  of  $71,250.  This,  it 
is  thought,  might  reduce  freight-rates  about  10  per  cent.,  and  in  this 
case  the  annual  saving  would  be  about  $5,300. 

As  before  stated,  the  work  would  only  be  of  local  benefit,  as  the  stream 
is  merely  an  outlet  for  the  two  counties  of  Dyer  and  Lauderdale,  and,  of 
course,  it  cannot  compare  with  the  vast  interestiS  cx)nnected  with  the 
Mississippi  and  ils  principal  tributaries.  Moreover,  it  is  utterly  useless, 
with  streams  of  this  size  and  kind,  to  make  small  appropriations  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  as  has  been  frequently  done  heretofore.    Either 
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the  whole  amount  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  improvement 
should  be  appropriated  or  none  at  all. 

The  foregoing  estimate  is  deemed  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work 
designated,  but,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  I  do  not  deem  the  im- 
provement of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  Government  in  under- 
taking it 
Xo  appropriation  is  recommended, 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  R.  Suteb, 
Major  of  EtigifieerSj  U.  8,  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  EngineerSj  U,  8.  A. 


Report  of  Mr.  Oscar  Liebrechtj  Assistant  Engineer, 

Enginkkk  Office,  United  States  Army, 

Saint  lA>uiSf  ilfo.,  February  20,  1874. 
MiJOR:  As  directed  by  order  of  this  office,  dated  September  12,  1873, 1  have  made 
the  sarvey  of  Forked  Deer  River,  in  Tetitiessee,  and  now  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  result 
ofmj  investigation. 

Forked  Deer  River  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  streams  called  the  Little 
Jfortfa  Fork,  the  Middle  Fork,  and  th«  South  Fork  of  Forked  Deer.  The  Little  North 
Fork,  which  has  its  source  in  Gibson  County,  and  the  Middle  Fork,  risinir  in  Carroll 
Cfflmty,  meet  some  eighteen  miles  above  Dyersburgh,  and  from  that  point  they  continue 
their  common  course  under  the  name  of  North  Fork  of  Forked  Deer.  About  eight 
miles  below  Dyersburg,  this  North  Fork  unites  with  the  South  Fork,which  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  which  comes  from  Henderson  and  McNairy  Counties. 

The  South  Fork  was  formerly  navigable  as  far  as  Jackson,  Tenn.,  but  having 
l>een  bridged  io  different  places  for  railroad  purposes,  it  can  no  longer  be  frequented 
by  steamboats,  and  is  at  present  used,  on  a  stretch  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  only  for 
flo&ting  rafts  and  carrying  lumber  by  means  of  fiat-boats. 

On  the  North  Fork,  Dyersbnrg,  the  county-seat  of  Dyer  County,  and  a  town  of  about 
twelve  hundred  souLs,  is  the  bead  of  steamboat  navigaYion,  and  it  was  from  that  point 
downward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Forked  Deer  and  Obion  Rivers  that  the  survey 
was  made,  the  whole  portion  examined  havini;  a  length  of  about  thirty  miles. 

The  general  direction  of  the  flow  of  Forked  River  is  south-southwest  from  Dyersburgh 
to  a  point  called  Key  Comer,  (twenty  and  throw-quarter  miles  below  Dyersburgh,)  and 
tbenoe  to  the  mouth,  almost  due  west.  But,  as  stated,  these  directions  are  only  <^eii- 
er&l.  for  the  river  pursues  an  extremely  sinuous  course,  and  presents  many  more  or  lens 
sharp  beuds,  which  render  navigation  with  boats  of  even  moderate  size  rather  difficult, 
ttpeeia Uy  during  the  lower  stages  of  water. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork  down  to  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer  River  forma 
tik)  boandary-line  between  Dyer  and  Lauderdale  Counties,  which,  be  it  remembered 
bere,  are  alone  directly  interested  in  its  improvement. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  examined  portion  of  the  river  is  both  an  agricultural 
aod  timber  one;  bat  directly  adjacent  to  it  only  about  700  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  soil,  composed  of  clnj'^ey  earth,  with  a  small  addition  of  sand, 
is  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  represents  the  principal  farming  pro- 
doct  of  the  country.  Corn,  tobacco,  pea-nuts,  pota-oes,  hay,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  also 
Tmed  lu  more  or  less  considerable  quantities ;  and  besides  one  grist-mill  in  Dyersburg, 
several  large  saw-mills  are  found  on  both  forks  of  Forked  Deer,  as  well  as  on  the 
Oblou  River. 

On  t-he  Tight  side  of  the  river,  from  Dyersburg  to  a  point  somewhat  above  Tower's 
Landing,  (sitnated  10^  miles  downward,)  the  bottom-lands,  which  vary  from  6  to  15 
feet  in  height,  have  but  little  width,  and  are  bordered  by  uplands,  which  often  approach 
closely  to  the  river;  but  below  said  p  »int  the  whole  country  comprised  between  the 
Forkeid  Deer  and  Obion  Rivers  is  annually  overflowed  during  the  high-water  periods, 
with  the  exception  of  some  more  elevated  tracts  of  land,  on  which  are  found  several 
very  fine  farms. 

On  the  left  hand  a  range  of  bluffs,  alternately  lower  and  higher,  called  the  O'Keno 
Bluffs,  and  commencing  near  Columbus,  Ky.,  run  along  the  river  at  a  distance  from  it 
of  from  60  feet  to  one  mile,  and  strike  it  in  two  places,  viz,  Marr^s  Mill  and  Key  Corner. 
At  the  latter  point  thev  leave  the  river  to  take  a  more  southwesterly  direction;  aud 
terminate  near  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi. 
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Fine  timber,  consisting  of  poplar,  cypress,  oak,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  hickory,  white 
birch,  gnm,  and  willow  grows  everywhere  along  the  Forked  Deer,  aud  forms,  after 
cotton,  the  most  important  article  of  trade  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

The  banks  of  the  river  have  generally  a  slope  of  1  in  1,  their  height  varying  from 
6  to  15  feet,  though  in  some  places  they  are  almost  flat,  and  in  others  rise  to  a  height 
of  20  feet  and  more.  Near  the  outlet  their  elevation  is  the  same  as  those  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  into  which  the  Forked  Deer  entered — or  rather  was  made  to  enter,  by  meaus  of  a 
thiongh-cut — before  the  latter  had  entirely  abandoned  its  old  bed  to  flow  only  throagh 
Needham's  Cut-Ofl*.* 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  river  the  banks  are  corroded  but  in  a  few  places,  while 
more  downward,  especially  in  and  near  the  through-cut,  (known  as  "  the  canal,-') 
where  they  stand  more  or  less  steep,  they  bear  evident  signs  of  permanent  ahrasioD. 

From  Dyersburg  to  Key  Corner  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  of  the  same  natiu^  as 
the  surrounding  land,  namely,  clayey  earth  mixed  with  sand.  In  some  places,  hawevier, 
it  is  sandy,  here  and  there  even  gravelly.  Below  Key  Corner,  down  to  the  mouth,  it  is 
covered  with  pure  whitish  siliceous  sand,  numerous  deposits  of  which  appear,  at  low- 
water,  along  the  banks,  mainly  in  the  bends.  Some  accumulations  have  also  fonned 
on  the  bottom  itself  of  the  river,  the  most  important  being  the  bar  of  White  Oak 
Landing,  (6f  miles  below  Key  Corner,)  which,  on  a  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  second  island  downward,  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  and  is  a 
serious  obstruction  to  low- water  navigation,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  shallowest 
place  not  exceeding  1.3  feet  in  the  channel. 

From  Dyersburg  to  the  South  Fork  the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  60  to  115  feet, 
with  an  average  of  85  feet.  From  the  latter  point  to  the  mouth,  this  width  nuij^es 
between  80  and  180  feet,  and  averages  from  130  to  140  feet.  In  diflerent  places,  how- 
ever, especially  in  bends,  are  found  deep  recesses  or  basins,  which  formed  during  the 
earthquake  of  1811-^12,  when  the  soil  sunk  down  at  those  places^  In  some  of  said 
basins  the  water  is  from  30  to  40  feet  deep.  The  lakes  to  which  lead  the  Lost  and  Old 
Channels  of  Forked  Deer,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  were  originated 
by  the  same  cause. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  snags  imbedded  in  the  river,  the  trees  fallen  right  across  it> 
and  the  resulting  accumulations  of  matter  of  all  kinds,  the  water-way  is  often  deviated 
from  its  natural  location,  and  has  beeome  very  irregular.  Its  width  at  low  wat«r  is 
about  25  feet,  but  in  many  places  the  snags  and  other  obstructions  have  left  onl.v  a 
much  narrower  channel,  through  which  the  flat-boats  that  run  during  the  lower 
stages  of  water  work  tbeir  way  with  great  difficulty,  sometimes  even  not  without 
danger.  The  two  worst  places  in  this  respect  are  near  the  upper  island  of  White  Oak 
Landing,  and  especially  between  the  Old  and  Lost  Channels  of  Forked  Deer,  where 
the  snags  and  logs  have  accumulated  in  a  most  deplorable  manner. 

The  depth  of  water  iu  the  channel  at  low  water  varies  from  3  to  10  feet ;  but  this 
depth  is  often  either  less  or  much  greater,  the  least  on  the  bar  being,  as  heretofore 
stated,  1.2  feet,  and  the  greatest  in  pools,  about  22  feet. 

The  water-slope  of  the  examined  portion  of  Forked  Deer  is  about  19  feet,  the  heaviest 
inclination  being  found  iu  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  i.  e.,  from  Key  Corner  to  the 
outlet. 

The  highest  water,  which  occurred  in  1854,  rose,  as  far  as  I  oould  ascertain — 

At  Dyersburg  to  a  height  of 24Y\r  feet  above  low  water. 

At  Tower's  Landing  to  a  height  of 22    feet  above  low  water. 

At  Key  Corner  to  a  height  of 22^  feet  above  low  water. 

At  the  mouth  to  a  height  of 37    feet  above  low  water. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  namely,  from  a  point  a  little  above  Tower's  Landing, 
extreme  high  water  occurs  when  the  Mississippi  reaches  tt«  highest  stage,  and  no  other 
canse  then  contributes  to  raise,  in  that  section,  the  level  of  the  river.  But  above 
said  point  the  high- water  mark  is  reached  only  by  the  combiued  effect  of  the  high  stage 
of  the  Mississippi  and  of  "head  rises ''^  of  the  Forked  Deer;  and  it  has  happened  that 
when  the  former  was  high  aud  the  Forked  Deer  low  the  latter  was  backed  up  so  as  to 
rise,  at  Dyersburg,  18  feet  above  low  water. 

Tw'o  screw-steamers,  of  seventy-five  tons  burden,  phv  bet  ween  Dyersburg  and  Hale's 
Point,  on  the  Mississippi,  whenever  the  river  gets  high  enough ;  that  is,  for  from  six  to 
seven  months  in  the  year.  They  measure  80  feet  long  by  16  feet  beam,  and  when  fiilly 
loaded  have  a  draught  of  3  feet.  A  third  steamer,  more  especially  destined  for  the 
lumber  trade,  of  three  hundred  tons  register,  and  measuring  120  feet  long  by  24  feet 
beam,  with  5^  to  6  feet  draught,  is  constructing,  and  will  be  ready  this  month.  Besides 
these  steamers,  a  "  keel-boat,"  80  feet  long  by  14  feet  beam,  bearing  sixty  tons,  nris 
during  the  lower  stages  of  water,  when  steam  navigation  is  suspended.    With  a  fiiU 

'  The  upper  part  of  this  old  oh.^niiei  of  the  Mississippi  ia  already  filled  np  as  far  as  the  former 
mouth  of  Ubion  River,  and  tbo  lower  part,  grown  couald^rably  narrower,  uovfoiins  the  lower  end  « 
that  river. 
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lo&d  it  draws  2  foet,  with  a  half  load  only  13  inches.  I  here  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before,  viz,  that  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  some  bends  the  average  depth  of  water, 
during  the  lower  stages  of  the  river,  &c.,  steamers  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  one 
DOW  in  construction  will  not  be  able  to  trade  with  advantage  on  Forked  Deer  River, 
whatever  improvements  may  be  undertaken ;  and,  though  I  was  told  that  last  year  a 
barge  160  by  32  feet,  with  5^  feet  draught,  came  up  to  Dyersburg,  it  can  have  been 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  a  great  loss  of  time.  Besides— and  this  remark  I 
niuleneore — the  steamers  now  in  service  are  amply  sufficient,  and  will  remain  so  for 
lODie  time,  for  carrying.all  the  freight  that  takes  or  will  take  the  way  of  the  river. 
The  freights  now  paid  from  Dyersburg  to  Hale's  Point  are  as  follows : 

Tobacco,  per  hogshead,  (from  17  to  20  cwt.) $5  00 

Cotton,  per  bale,  (500  pounds) 1  50 

Lnmher,  per  100  feet 5  00 

Pound-freight,  per  cwt 40 

Corn,  per  sack,  (two  bushels) 15 

These  rates,  which  are  evidently  exorbitant,  could  and  would  be  considerably  re- 
dncvd  if  the  river  were  made  permanently  navigable,  so  that  the  steamers  might  run 
all  the  J  ear  round,  and  not  be  obliged  to  compensate  the  lost  time  by  higher  freights. 

Annexed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  directed  to  me  by  the  Soard  of  Trade  of 
Dyer  County,  in  answer  to  my  request  for  information  regarding  the  amount  of  trade 
carried  on  by  means  of  Forked*  Deer  River.  The  enormous  quantities  reported  being 
far  from  agreeing  with  those  facts  which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  on  the  same  sub- 
''"A,  I  investigated  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  and  found  the  amounts  therein 

id  down  to  be  entirely  unreliable. 

The  following  figures,  resulting  from  information  received  from  different  trustworthy 
sources,  are  what  I  think  a  fair  approximation  to  reality. 

Area  of  land  in  Dyer  and  Lauderdale  Counties  under  cultivation,  not  more,  but 
probably  less,  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  area. 

ANNUAL  EXPORTS  BY  RIVER. 

Cotton,  5,000  bales,  value |300, 000  instead  of  20,000  bales *$14, 000, 000 

Tobacco.  400  hogsheads,  value. . .      40, 000  instead  of  500  hogsheads 62, 500 

Com,  1,000  barrels,  value 3,000  instead  of  20,000  barrels 60,000 

Pranats.  1,000  sacks,  value 4,000  instead  of  2,000  sacks 8,240 

Hay,  25  tons,  value 5<)0  instead  of  500  tons 10, 000 

Cattle,  200  head,  value 6,000  instead  of  2,000  head 20,000 

Hogs,  value instead  of  5,000  head 90,000 

Potatoes,  1,000  bushels,  value 1, 000  instead  of  10,000  bushels 10, 000 

8hiD gles,  75,000,  value .375  instead  of  500,000 2, 500 

Latb«,  1.000,000.  value 3, 000  instead  of  1 ,000,000 3, 000 

Lumber,  2,000,000  feet,  value  .  . .       .30, 000  instead  of  15,000,000 225, 000 

Timber-logs,  «00,000  feet,  value . .        4, 800  instead  of  20,000,000 140, 000 

Total  value 392,675  instead  of 14,631,240 

orrather 2,031,240 

Annnal  imports  by  river  worth  about  $350,000,  instead  of  $1,700,000. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  shiptuentsper  Forked  Doer  River  thus  amounts  to  about 
1743,000,  in  lieu  of  $3,732,000,  indicated  by  the  board  of  trade. 

As  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  regarding  the  general  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  country,  they  probably  deserve  credit,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  im- 
provement of  Forked  Deer  would  largely  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  district 
through  which  it  flows.  On  the  other  hand,  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  service^f 
steamers  all  the  year  round  would  not  only  cause  those  goods  which  are  now  hciuled 
overland,  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  or  from  distant  railroad  depot-s,  to  find  their  way  to 
the  river,  but  it  would  also  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  tariffs  of  the  Paducah  and 
Memphis  Bailroady  which  passes  at  Dyersburg,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  IltfPROV£M£NTS— ESTIMATE  OF  COSTS. 

The  principal  obstructions  to  navigation  at  high,  and  especially  at  mean  and  low, 
▼ater,  are  the  snags,  logs,  stumps,  and  fallen  trees,  of  which  I  counted  about  3,700. 
Their  real  number  is  probably  much  larger  than  the  ones  tated,  but  a  great  many,  not 
beiog  in  the  way,  may  be  left  where  they  are  without  eudnngeriug  the  future  good 
cooflitioo  of  the  river.  Besides  the  removal  of  the  snags,  &c.,  some  other  improve- 
ments are  necessary,  namely : 

♦Probably  for  ♦1,400,000. 
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A.— REMOVAL  OF  THE  SAND-BAR  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  WHITK-OAK  LANDING. 

Above  that  bar,  caused  by  an  expansion  of  the  river,  an  island  has  formed,  aod  to 
make  the  bar  disappear  it  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  close  up,  by  means  of  a  lo«r 
dam,  the  secondary  branch,  which  retains  1  foot  of  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  thi 
liver.  By  thus  compelling  the  latter  to  flow  at  low  water  through  one  bed,  the  cur- 
rent will  probably  become  strong  enough  to  gradually  wear  off  the  obstruction.  Shoald 
this  remedy  not  prove  sufficient,  a  small  spur-dam  would  certainly  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  bar  from  its  present  loca- 
tion toward  the  upper  end  of  White-Oak  Landing,  (one-ihinl  of  a  mile  above,)  where 
the  river  also  expands  and  has  formed  an  island,  it  will  be  prudent  to  close  up  there, 
too,  the  side  channel.  Several  other  little  bars,  or  rather  deposits,  exist  in  the  river, 
but  they  are  occasioned  only  by  snags  and  fallen  trees,  and  would  be  washed  away  by 
the  river  itself,  the  cause  of  their  formation*  being  removed. 

B.— CUTTING  OF  LEANING  TREES 

In  some  places  where  they  overhang  the  channel. 

C. — CONSTRUCTION  OF  DAMS  AT  THE  LOST  AND  OLD  CHANNELS  OF  FORKED  DEER. 

Forked  Deer  River  had  not  always  the  present  bed  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse. 
Probably  long  ago  it  flowed  through  what  is  now  called  the  Lost  Chan u el  of  Forked 
Deer,  but  loft  it  and  found  the  Old  Channel,  leatling.  like  the  Lost  Chanuol,  to  Wood 
Lake.  Passing  through  this  lake,  it  entered  into  the  Open  Lake,  and  after  leaving  the 
latter  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  both  of  which  discharged  into  the  Mississippi, 
the  upper  one  near  the  head  of  Island  No.  26,  and  the  other  two-and-one-half  miles 
above  Asbport. 

But  about  thirty-five  years  ago  some  interested  parties,  in  order  to  reach  more 
quickly  the  Mississippi  and  Obion  Rivera,  undertook  to  shorten  the  course  of  the  Forked 
Deer  by  making  a  through  cut  at  a  place  where  the  larter  drew  very  near  the  old 
channel  of  the  Mississippi,  at  Needhain's  Cot-Off.  This  plan,  the  authors  of  which  bad 
evidently  no  pretension  to  engineeiing  skill,  was  besides  carried  out  in  a  most  objec- 
tionable manner,  for  not  only  the  new  mouth  of  Forked  Deer  wsis  directed  against  the 
stream  of  the  Mississippi,  (now  Obion  River,)  but  also  the  old  channels  of  Forked  IKjer 
were  left  open.  The  result  of  this  piece  of  work  was  to  disturb  the  normal  condition  of 
the  whole  lower  7>ortion  of  Forked  Deer,  and  though  the  evil  gradually  decreased  as 
the  old  channels  filled  up,  still  it  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  make  it  disappear 
altogether. 

As  matters  stand  now  the  situation  is  the  following: 

When,  namelj,  the  Forked  Deer  begins  to  rise  above  the  bottom  of  the  Old  and  Lost 
Channels,  a  sort  of  draught  forms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  toward  these  channels, 
down  which  the  water  then  flows  with  more  or  less  violence,  according  an  it  is  more 
or  less  high  and  rises  more  or  less  quickly.  This  draught,  which  lasts  until  the  whole 
country  traversed  by  the  old  channels  is  overflowed,  can,  I  think,  never  be  very  power- 
ful, and  would  probably  not  affect  larger  steam'ers ;  but  still  it  becomes  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment strong  enough  to  render  difficult  the  steering  of  the  little  crafts  which  trade  on  the 
Forked  Deer,  and  which  have  not  a  great  steam-power.  It  must,  besides,  not  be  fur- 
gotten  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  the  slope  of  water  is  rather  heavy,  and  pre- 
cisely between  the  Lost  and  Old  Channels  there  is  a  sort  of  chute,  caused  by  the  nJt 
that  has  formed  there,  which  two  circumstances  are  not  made  to  facilitate  navigatioo 
in  those  parts.  By  closing  up  both  channels  wifch  dams  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
banks  the  draught  would  be  stopped,  land  the  danger  of  new  obstructions  forming  in  the 
river  near  these  channels  be  considerably  lessened. 

Said  dams  might  be  made  of  piling  and  stone,  if  any  of  the  latter  can  be  found  at 
Key  Comer,  in  the  bluffs ;  if  not,  the  stone  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  snags,  brash, 
sand,  and  clay,  properly  beaten  down. 

Though  the  usefulness  of  the  latter  work  is  not  to  be  doubted,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  improvement  of  Forked  Deer  evidently  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  snags 
and  of  the  sand-bar  at  White-Oak  Landing;  and,  being  thus  cleaned,  the  river  wul 
become  navigable  all  the  year  for  such  steamers  as  now  frequent  it. 

For  executing  this  improvement  I  propose  to  make  use  of  a  flat-boat,  carrying  a 
hand-crane,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  outfit  of  tools  and  rigging  for  pulling  oat 
the  snags  and  cutting  trees.    The  monthly  expenditure  for  running  such  a  boat  would 


Supervising  engineer |300  00 

Mate  and  1  foreman 250  00 

15  laborers,  at  $60 : 900  00 

2  cooks 100  00 

Subsistence  of  20  men,  at  $1  per  day 600  00 

Total 2,050  00 
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EeUntate  of  cost  for  improving  Forked  Deer  River  from  Dyersburg  to  the  mouth. 

Rat-boat $500  00 

Rij^jriiitr  aDd  tools 1,500  00 

Rppaire 500  00 

Removing  snags  and  cutting  trees,  15  months'  work,  at  $2,055  p^r  month. ..  30,750  00 

1  additional  month  for  passage  down  stream '. 2, 050  00 

Pil«--4lriver 500  00 

250  linear  feet  of  low  dam 750  00 

300  linear  feet  of  high  dam 6,000  00 

'  42,550  00 

25  per  cent,  for  contiDgencies 10,640  00 

Total 53,190  00 

In  conclnsion  of  this  report,  I  add  that  large  sums  of  money,  aggregating  in  all 
|13,0OO,  have  been  appropriated,  at  different/iraes  within  the  last  twenty  yeara,  by  the 
legiiilatarc  of  Tennessee,  for  the  improvement  of  Forked  Deer  River.  But  these  appro- 
priations were  expended  without  benefit  to  the  river,  and  the  people  of  Dyer  and  Lau- 
derdale Coiintiea  now  look  to  the  General  Government  for  obtaining  what,  in  spite  of 
great  sacrifices,  they  have  not  been  able  to  bring  about  themselves. 
Very  rojipectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  LlKBRECTIT, 

Assiatant  Engineer, 
Major  Charles  R.  Scter, 

Corps  of  EngineerSf  U.  S.  A, 


Letter  of  Secretary  Dyer  County  Ckamher  of  Commeroe. 

Dyersburgh,  Tknn.,  Xovemher  13, 1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  Annexed  hereto  I  submit  a  report  showing  the  annnal  productions  of  the 
eonnties  of  Lauderdale  and  Dyer,  approximating  their  value  from  sources  as  reliable 
and  authentic  as  can  be  possibly  obtained. 

Dyer  County  contains  an  area  of  350,000  acres,  with  a  population,  according  to  the 
eensus-retnrns  of  1870,  of  14,^)89  souls. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  Dyer  County  is 
at  the  present  time  under  cultivation  by  a  class  of  thrifty,  industrious  planters,  whose 
exertions  arc  yearly  adding  an  enlarged  area  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  I  may 
here  remark  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  county  in 
the  State,  is  calling  into  our  midst  a  large  immigration  from  other  States  and  counties 
leas  favored  than  our  own,  and  has  already  a  considerable  increase  to  the  population 
siucc  the  publication  of  the  last  census-returns  of  1870. 

As  the  productions  of  Dyer  and  Lauderdale  are,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same  character 
and  value,  I  have  thought  proper,  for  brevity's  sake,  to  aggregate  the  crops,  or  rather 
that  proportion  of  those  crops  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  Forked  Deer  and  its 
tributaries  as  their  mode  of  transportation  into  forei^^n  markets. 

The  subjoined  list  of  the  productions  and  their  estimated  values  has  been  carefully 
prepared  with  a  view  to  its  entire  accuracy : 

Cotton  shipped  annually,  20,000  bales,  value $14 ,  000, 000 

Tobacco  shipped  annually,  500  hogsheads,  value 62, 500 

Com  shipped  annually,  20,000  barrels,  value 60,000 

Peanuts  shipped  annually,  2,000  sacks,  value 8,240 

Hay  shipped  annually,  500  tons,  value 10,000 

Cattle  shipped  annually,  2,000  head,  value 25,000 

Hugs  shipped  annually,  5,000  head,  value 90,000 

Potatoes  shipped  annually,  10,000  bushels,  value 10, 000 

Shingles  shipped  annually,  500,000,  value 2,500 

Laths  shipped  annually,  1,000,000,  value 3,000 

Lnmber  shipped  annually,  15,000,000  feet,  value 225, 000 

Timber-logs  shipped  annually,  20,000,000  feet,  value 140, 000 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  tobacco  rai§ed  in  Dyer  County,  I  may  remark  that  in  the 
year  18h7  1,400  hogsheads  were  shipped  from  the  port  of  Dyersbui^  alone. 

From  careful  inquiry,  made  from  the  various  merchants  in  Dyersburg  and  other 
commercial  points  in  the  county,  I  feel  justified  in  placing  the  value  of  merchandise 
imported  by  river  at  a  sum  not  less  than  $1,700,000. 
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The  merchandise  thus  imported  consists  chiefly  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  groceries, 
and  tlie  usual  articles  of  iulaad  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  outside  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  state  that  the  closing  of  the  rirer 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  months  in  the  year  has,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  militated  against  the  interests  of  our  citizens  at  large.  This  fact  will  explain 
itself  when  I  state  that  during  that  period  when  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  Imprae- 
ticable,  the  only  means  of  transportation  available  to  the  merchant  is  by  wagons  from 
the  various  railroad-depots,  and  this  necessitates  an  expense  which,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  prevents  them  from  disposing  of  their  wares  at  as  low  a  figure  as  if  imported 
by  river.  It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  if  perpetual  and  contiDUoas 
navigation  of  the  Forked  Deer  can  be  obtained,  nothing  could  serve  more  to  enhaoce 
the  value  of  the  lands  through  which  it  flows,  and  it  would  become  a  blessing  alike  to 
the  merchant  and  to  the  planter. 

How  this  end  can  be  accomplished  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest.     On  behalf  of  the 
counties  of  Dyer  and  Lauderdale,  I  have  fairly  and  honestly  laid  before  yon  the  esti- 
mate of  tlje  productions  of  their  soil,  satisfied  that  their  people  will  meet  from  your 
hands  the  justice  the  nature  of  their  condition  may  demand. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  ^ 

W.  Harrison, 
Secretary  Dyer  County  .Chamber  of  Conwterte. 

Oscar  Liebrecht,  Esq. 

P.  S. — I  omitted  to  mention  above  that  the  population  of  Lauderdale  County  num- 
bers 11,370,  according  to  the  census  of  1870.  W.  EL 


APPENDIX  M  4. 

REPORT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  A.  A.  HUMPHREYS  ON  THE  LEVEES  OF  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER. 

Washington  Oity,  iiay  31, 1866. 

Sir  :  The  examination  and  survey  of  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  consequent  upon  your  instructions  to  me  of  December  11, 1865, 
having  been  completed,  and  the  maps,  &c.,  prepared,  I  submit  a  general 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  levees  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  an  indication  of  those  points  where  repairs 
are  most  urgently  required  to  prevent  great  injury  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  to  com- 
merce. 

The  topographical  feature  of  the  alluvial  district  in  which  the  break 
is  situated,  the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  break,  and  the  extent  of 
cultivated  land  thereby  rendered  liable  to  inundation,  have  formed  my 
guide  in  determining  upon  the  points  of  repair. 

I  have  excluded  from  consideration,  as  not  coming  under  your  instruc- 
tions, those  cases  where  the  levees  have  been  virtually  destroyed  along 
so  great  an  extent  of  river-front  that  their  repair  would  be  practically 
the  rebuilding  of  the  levees  of  that  section  of  country. 

The  great  alluvial  districts  will  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  follow  in  descending  the  river  from  the  head  of  the  alluvial  region 
near  Gape  Girardeau. 

L — ST.  FRANCIS  BOTTOM. 

This  district  extends  from  the  highlands  of  Cape  Girardeau  to  t-he 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  Biver,  near  the  highlands  of  Helena.  Its 
area  is  6,300  square  miles. 

The  levees  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  New  Madrid  must  be  considered 
local  in  their  character,  since  the  extensive  tertiary  or  diluvial  prairies 
(land  above  overflow)  running  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  the  riveri 
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(one  of  which  crosses  the  river  at  New  Madrid  and  at  Point  Pleasant,) 
prevent  any  general  overflow  being  caused  by  breaks  in  the  levees  in 
that  extent  of  river-front.    These  levees  are  in  ordinary  condition. 

From  New  Madrid  to  the  boundary-line  between  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas the  levees  are  in  a  tolerably  good  condition^  and,  as  a  portion  of  the 
leree-fand  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  swamp-lands  transferred  to  the 
States  by  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  reclamation  is  said  to 
lemain  unexpended,  the  condition  of  these  levees  requires  no  special 
attention. 

The  levees  of  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas,  extending  from  the  Mis- 
eoari  boundary -line  to  the  Shawnee  villages,  (a  point  on  the  river  above 
overflow,  about  thirty-five  miles  above  Memphis,)  need  repair  of  breaks 
and  closure  of  gaps  at  eight  points.  These  openings  in  the  levee  are 
notof  great  extent,  except  at  two  points,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  Shawnee  villages  ;  but  some  are  of  great  depth. 

This  county  has  laid  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  acre  to  repair  the  levees, 
which  is  deemed  ample  for  the  purpose. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  others  that  will  appear  in  connection  with 
what  is  stated  concerning  the  levees  below  Memphis,  I  do  not  recom- 
mend any  repairs  by  the  United  States  in  this  county. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  breaks  and  gaps  in  the  levee  on  the  front  of 
Mississippi  County: 


Location. 


Length, 
yards. 


Depth  in 
feet. 


L  Betrfleld  Point,  break , 

1  Mn.  McGavock's,  near  Oflceola,  break 

X  Lunar's  place,  abore  Island  No.  34,  gap r 

4.  Nodina  place,  bond  of  Island  Na34,frap '.. 

5.  Moripui^s  and  Craigbiirs,  below  foot  of  Island  No.  34,  break 

fc  Peoan  Point,  at  the  foot  of  Island  No.  35,  (nnlevee<l  bavou— Barney's) 
7.  Above  Shawnee  villafce,  (high  land  in  bend  of  Island  No.  37) ....'.... . 
&  Below  Shawnee  village,  (high  land  in  bend  of  Island  Na  37) 


Small. 

SmalL 

30 

30 

440 

30 

3,500 

5,300 


Small. 

Small. 

90 

30 

5 

30 

lS-15 

10-lS 


From  the  Shawnee  villages  to  the  point  opposite  Memphis  (part  of 
Crittenden  County  river-front)  there  are  but  two  breaks  in  the  levee. 

At  Morris's,  thirty  miles  above  Memphis,  70  yards  long,  and  40  feet 
high. 

At  Fogleman's,  seven  miles  above  Memphis,  300  yards  long,  and  from 
12  to  15  feet  high. 

From  the  point  opposite  Memphis  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis 
Biver  (part  of  the  fronts  of  Crittenden  and  Phillips  Counties)  the  levees 
may  be  considered  as  virtually  destroyed. 

For  thirty  miles  below  Memphis  one- half  of  the  levees  are  gone,  chiefly 
in  the  bends  where  they  were  highest. 

For  the  remaining  distance  to  the  moutji  of  the  St.  Francis  Eiver 
(about  forty  miles)  the  levees  may  be  considered  entirely  gone.  For 
this  whole  length  of  river-front,  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length, 
new  levees  will  be  required,  placed  farther  back  from  the  river-bank 
than  the  old  levees. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  St.  Francis  bottom  is  subject  to  overflow 
by  crevasse- water  coming  from  breaks  or  gaps  in  the  levees  above. 

The  volume  of  this  flood  is  sometimes  so  great  that  in  returning  to 
the  river  near  the  mouth  of  the.  St.  Francis  it  washes  away  the  levees 
on  the  Mississippi  front.  For  this  reason,  until  that  portion  of  the  St. 
Francis  bottom  above  Memphis  is  securely  leveed,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  portion  below  it  cannot  be  fully  protected  by  front  levees. 
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With  a  view  to  keep  out  the  Mississippi  flood  from  the  interior  allu- 
yiou,  a  project  has  been  set  on  foot  to  constract  a  railroad  from  the 
bauk  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  opposite  Memphis,  along  a  succession  of 
short  ridges  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  about  eight 
miles  from  its  general  course,  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Osceola,  and  thence 
diverge  westward  across  the  bottom-lands  to  connect  with  the  Iron 
Mountain  Kailroad  of  Missouri.  The  road-bed  is  to  serve  as  a  levee,  a 
branch  from  it  to  be  extended  to  the  levee  on  the  river-bank  above 
Osceola,  when  the  road  turns  to  cross  the  bottomlands.  The  perma- 
nence of  the  road-bed  is  secured  by  its  distance  from  the  river-bank, 
eight  miles;  which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  caving  banks,  the  chief  source 
of  the  destruction  of  the  levees. 

Should  this  project  be  executed,  immense  tracts  of  interior  bottom- 
land of  great  fertility  would  be  reclaimed,  and  the  plantations  below 
Memphis  would  be  exempted  from  overflow  from  the  rear. 

The  temporary  repair  of  levees  in  the  condition  of  those  of  the  St 
Francis  bottom  below  Memphis  was  not  contemplated  by  your  instruc- 
tions. 

The  temporary  repair  at  present  of  the  two  large  gaps  above  Memphis 
would  only  confer  a  local  benefit.  The  high  ground  in  their  vicinity  re- 
stricts the  spreading  of  the  water  flowing  through  them,  which  passes 
to  the  interior  swamps  and  bayous,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Francis. 

The  repair  of  the  levees  of  the  St.  Francis  bottom  may  be  estimated 
at  over  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  embankment,  at  the  cost  of  more  than 
$800,000. 

n.— -FROM  THE  HIGH  GROUND  AT  HELENA  TO  THE  HIGH  GROUND  NEAR 
GAINES'S  LANDING,  ON  THE  RIGHT  BANK  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

•     The  levees  of  this  comparatively  limited  alluvial  tract  must  be  con- 
sidered local  for  any  objects  contemplated  by  the  United  States. 

Between  Helena  and  Bob's  Bayou,  near  the  mouth  of  White  River, 
there  are  several  breaks  in  the  levee,  some  of  which  the  planters  are 
repairing,  as  between  Helena  and  Oldtown  ridge,  and  at  Lacouia.  At 
the  latter  place  they  are  constructing  rear  levees,  and  are  thus  cutting 
off  their  plantations  from  the  effects  of  the  neglects  or  failures  of  those 
living  above  them.  From  the  mouth  of  White  River  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  no  levees  have  ever  been  built. 

Those  of  the  narrow  strips  of  alluvion  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  high  ground  near  Gaines's  Landing  are  very  much 
broken,  the  river  having  eroded  its  banks  and  carried  away  the  levee 
near  Napoleon  and  in  Cypress  Bend. 

ni.-^THE  YAZOO  BOTTOM. 

From  Memphis  to  Vicksburg,  left  bank;  area,  6,800  square  miles. 

1.  De  Soto  County, — The  breaks  in  the  levees  of  this  county  are  not  of 
material  importance;  no  surveys  were  made  of  them.  On  the  Mims^ 
sippi  River  front  the  breaks  amount  to  one  and  a  half  miles  of  levee,  5 
feet  high ;  on  the  Sorn  Lake  fronts  to  one  mile  of  levee  8  feet  high,  and 
two  miles  5  feet  high.  Contents  of  both  fronts  in  cubic  yards,  150,000; 
which,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard,  will  cost  $52,000. 

2.  Tunica  County, — No  surveys  were  made  in  this  county,  owing  to 
the  high  stage  of  the  river  when  the  engineer  party  reached  it.    The 
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extent  of  the  breaks  has  been  measnred  by  the  county  officers,  and  the 
resnlt  commauicated  to  Colonel  Abbot  by  the  sheriff. 


LooAtion. 

Lenffih. 

Height 

Remarks. 

From  north  county -line  to  Commeroe 

Miles. 

I 

116 
3 
3 

Feet 
9 
12 

8 
5 
7 
8 

460. 000  cubic  yards, 
at  35  cents   ptrr  cubic 
yard,     amounting    t  o 
1  LCI,  000. 

From  Com  III  prop  irO  Austin's               .  ..       .....>.•.     .... 

From  A UMtin'A  to  Harbert's 

From  Harb«Tt'»  toCVXeiirs 

From  oycill'M  to  Nail's  Bayou,  opposite  Helena 

From  Nail'A  fia3'ou  to  soutli  county -line 

The  crevasse- water  through  these  breaks  drains  to  the  Coldwater 
throagh  a  region  not  so  much  opened  as  the  counties  below,  and  although 
considerable  damage  is  done  by  the  overflow  thus  cauijed,  yet  the  com- 
parative injury  done  was  not,  in  my  judgment,  of  sufiicieiit  magnitude 
to  justify  the  temporary  repair  of  ail.  or  of  any  of  the  breaks. 

3.  Coahoma  County. — The  breaks  in  the  levees  of  this  county  were  care- 
fully survej-ed.  The  first  is  the  levee  of  the  Yazoo  Pass,  which  was  cut, 
for  military  purposes,  in  two  placi*s  in  1863— one  in  the  pass  where  the 
levee  was  38  feet  high,  the  other  about  one  mile  below,  where  the  levee 
is  18  feet  high.  This  Yazoo  Pass  levee  is  1,200  feet  long,  with  an  ave- 
rage height  of  28  feet.  It  was  built  in  1858,  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  across  swampy  ground,  with  quicksand,  in  places  difficiUt  to 
bnild  upon.  Owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  cuts  in  this  levee,  they 
let  in  a  large  volume  of  water  and  flood  a  great  extent  of  cultivated 
land  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  Sunflower,  Coldwater,  and  Tal- 
lahatchie Rivers.  The  repair  of  this  levee  I  deemed  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  contemplated  in  your  instructions. 


Kamber  of  break. 

Length. 

Height 

Contents. 

Price. 

Amoual 

First '. 

Feet 

450 
430 

Feet 
40auti20 
31 

OuWc  yards. 
80,000 
50,000 

Cents. 
60 
60 

•48.000 

30.000 

..... 

Total. 

130,000 

78,000 

The  points  of  repair  are  difficult  of  access,  and  the  earth  to  fill  the 
breaks  must  be  hauled  a  considerable  distance.  Sixty  cents  per  cubic 
yard  is,  perhaps,  too  low  an  estimate.  The  other  breaks,  excepting  the 
break  in  the  Lewis's  Swamp  levee,  are : 


Location. 

Contents. 

Price. 

Amoant 

S.  Roeelle'K.2  miles  above  Friar's  Point 

OvJbic  yards. 
37,000 
3,  GOO 
38,000 
31,000 
10,000 
30.000 
80.000 

Cerus. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

$14, 800 

3.  Friar's  Point 

1,440 

4.  Killer's,  near  Friar's  Point    

11,200 

5i  Old  Port  Royal  Swamp 

8,400 

•u  Fontaine's 

4,000 

7.  Beard's 

8,000 

8.  M a^^ton's 

8,000 

Total 

139,600 

.%5,840 

These  breaks  did  not,  in  my  judgment,  come  under  the  rule  prescribed 
in  your  instructions  for  determining  what  breaks  should  be  temporarily 
repaired. 
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The  next  break  in  order,  and  tbe  last  in  Coahoma  Ooanty,  is— 

9.  The  break  in  Lewis's  Swamp  levee.  Sunflower  landing.  This  break 
is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  where  thebaiik  is 
caving  rapidly,  and  has  approached  to  within  2,00()  feet  of  Hoshpuckana 
Bayou.  The  upper  part  of  the  break  is  in  Lewis's  Swamp,  which  near 
the  river  bank  has  been  much  filled  up  by  the  deix)sit  of  the  crevasse. 
The  other  part  of  the  swamp  is,  however,  very  low. 

The  fall  of  the  flood-water  into  Hushpuckana  Bayou  has  washed  out 
a  deep  gully  from  the  bayou  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river- 
bank.  The  flood  of  this  year  may  complete  the  connection  of  the  gully 
with  the  river,  and  form  a  pass  to  the  Hushpuckana,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Tazoo  Pass,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  country  below. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  passed  through  this  crevasse  was  so  great 
as  to  till  the  swanips  in  the  vicinity  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  river-sur- 
face, to  flood  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  above,  and  to  over- 
flow a  great  extent  of  cultivable  land  below,  in  Bolivar  County. 

The  repair  of  the  levee  at  this  point  was,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  tbe 
cases  contemplated  in  your  instructions.  To  repair  it  by  throwing  up 
a  levee  from  one  end  of  the  break  to  the  other,  passing  near  Hushpuck- 
ana Bayou,  and  through  Lewis's  Swamp,  sufficiently  far  from  the  river 
to  insure  the  levee  from  destruction  until  the  river  should  wear  into 
the  Hushpuckana,  was  impracticable  at  the  late  season  of  the  ye^r  at 
which  my  examination  was  made. 

Foreseeing  the  difficulty  and  the  delay  likely  to  occur  in  constructing 
such  a  levee,  and  the  temporary  character  of  the  protection  it  would  give, 
the  planters  east  of  Hushpuckana  Bayou  set  on  foot  a  project  to  build 
a  levee  ten  miles  long  up  the  east  bank  of  Hushpuckana  Bayou, 
beginning  at  some  high  grounds  near  Sunflower  landing,  and  extending 
to  Wimbush's.  This  would  render  their  plantations  in  a  measure  se- 
cure. To  perfect  the  security  the  two  ends  of  their  levee  must  be 
unit^  to  the  levee  on  the  river-bank.  Five  miles  of  this  levee  east  of 
the  Hushpuckana  were  under  contract,  and  the  work  on  it  progressing 
well  at  the  time  of  my  examination  of  this  locality  in  the  latter  part  <h 
December  last. 

Hushpuckana  Bayou  now  serves  merely  as  a  drain  to  the  downfall 
upon  a  narrow  belt  of  land  along  its  course'  of  thirty  miles,  from  its 
head  at  Old  Port  Boyal  to  its  mouth  in  Sunflower  Rivet.  Formerb'  it  was 
open  to  the  river  at  Old  Port  Eoyal,  and  hence  the  high  ground  along 
its  eastern  bank. 

By  running  a  levee  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Lewis's  Swamp  breaky 
at  Grant's  plantation,  across  the  Hushpuckana,  to  its  east  bank,  protec- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  great  body  of  cultivated  land  overflowed  by 
this  crevasse,  since  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  building  of  such  a  levee 
would  insure  the  simultaneous  extension  to  Wimbush's  of  the  planters' 
levee  already  referred  to.  This  project  I  approved,  but  its  execution 
would  still  leave  subject  to  overflow  by  the  backwater  of  the  crevasae 
some  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  cultivated  land  situated  on  the 
river  above  the  break — comparatively  a  local  matter. 

To  fix  the  location  of  the  levee  from  Grants  to  tihe  east  bank  of  the 
Hushpuckana,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  practicable  to  protect  th 
plantations  above  from  backwater  by  throwing  up  a  levee  above  th 
break,  and  running,  from  the  river-bank  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Husfc 
pnckana,  and  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  costof  building  thelev( 
through  Lewis's  Swamp,  I  directed  certain  surveys  to  be  made.  Th 
result  of  these  surveys  is  as  follows : 

Repairing  the  break  by  a  levee  through  Lewis's  Swamp,  3^  miles  Iod^ 
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eoDteuts,  190,000  cubic  yards.  Bat  the  located  line,  Id  crossing  Lewis's 
Swamp,  keeps  so  near  the  river-bank  (in  order  to  pass  over  the  deposit 
of  the  crevasse)  that  the  levee  would  soon  fall  into  the  river  by  the 
caving  of  the  bank.  Keeping  3,000  feet  from  the  river,  the  quantity  of 
embankment  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  will  not  be  less  than 
400,000  cubic  yards. 

For  the  lower  cross-levee : 

From  Grant's  to  Hnsbpackana,  contents 79, 000 

Crossing  Hushpackana 2t?,  000 

Total  of  lower  cross-levee,  cubic  yards 107, 000 

Lewis's  Swamp  extends  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Hushpuckana  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  first  practicable  point  of  crossing  is  some  five 
or  six  miles  above  Sunflower  landing,  (twelve  miles  by  the  river,)  at 
Bobson's.  From  Uobson's  to  Totten's,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ilushpuck- 
ana,  is  six  miles ;  contents  of  levee,  435,000  cubic  yards.  This  cross- 
levee  would  leave  some  1,500  acres  of  cultivated  land  below  it  exposed 
to  overflow  from  the  backwater  of  Lewis's  Swamp  crevasse.  It  would 
also  make  dead  water  in  the  Hushpuckana  Bayou,  for  six  miles  above, 
and  turn  the  bayou  at  that  distance  into  Harris's  Bayou,  which  connects 
tbe  Hnshpuckaua  with  the  Sunflower.  The  levees  required  to  protect 
the  plantations  from  overflow,  caused  by  this  backing  up  of  therain-drain- 
ageof  this  part  of  Hushpuckana  Bayou,  would  be  small.  It  is  evident 
that  an  exi)enditure  like  the  preceding,  for  the  end  in  view,  was  not  con- 
templated by  your  instructions. 

As  a  temporary  protection  to  the  region  in  question,  the  levee  across 
Lewis's  Swamp  may  be  built  during  the  ensuing  fall.  It  is  a  legitimate 
expenditure  under  your  instructions,  and  not  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  of  saving  of  crops  it  will  effect,  although  as  part  of  a  whole  sys- 
tem it  is  not  an  economical  application  of  means  to  an  end. 

Bepair  of  Lewis's  Swamp  levee,  by  a  line  from  Grant's  west  of  the 
Hasbpnckana  and  across  Lewis's  Swamp  to  the  upper  end  of  the  break, 
contents  190,000  cubic  yards,  which,  at  40  cents  per  yard,  amounts  to 
$76,000;  or,  the  inner  line  being  chosen,  contents  400,000  cubic  yards, 
at  40  cents  per  cubic  yard,  amounts  to  $160,000.  As  the  Board  of  Levee 
Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  been  re-organized,  and  the 
former  chief  engineer  of  the  levees  has  been  re-elected  to  that  office,  a 
project  for  the  permanent  protection  of  the  region  jusl  treated  of  will 
demand  their  attention  at  an  early  day.  The  problem  is  a  somewhat 
intricate  one,  and  as  the  chief  elements  for  the  solution  were  collected 
l)y  the  surveys  made  nnder  the  direction  of  Col.  H.  L.  Abbot,  United 
States  Engineers,  in  accordance  with  my  instnictions  to  him,  I  will  state 
their  principal  results. 

A  levee  from  Grant's  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Hushpuckana,  and  up 
tbe  east  bank  of  that  bayou  to  its  head,  at  Old  Port  Royal,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Length  of  levee,  eighteen  miles ;  contents,  exclusive  of  levee 
already  constructed,  685,000  cubic  yards.  This  will  leave  about  5,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land  (the  plantations  below  Wilkinson's  landing)  sub- 
ject to  overflow  from  backwater  of  the  crevasse  at  Lewis's  Swamp,  to 
keep  oat  which,  back  levees  along  these  plantations  will  be  required. 

A  levee  from  Grant's  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Hushpuckana  and  up 
Ae  east  bank  to  Wimbush's ;  thence  across  the  Hushpuckana  to  Wil- 
kinson's landing,  on  the  Mississippi.  Length  of  levee,  fifteen  miles ; 
contents,  exclusive  of  levee  already  constructed,  611,000  cubic  yards. 
This  will  leave  4,500  acres  of  cultivated  land  below  it  subject  to  the 
25e 
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backwater  of  the  crevasse  at  Lewis's  Swarap,  to  keep  out  which,  back 
levees  on  those  plantations  must  be  constructed. 

A  levee  from  Grant's  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Hashpuckana,  and  op 
the  east  bank  to  Totten's ;  thence  across  the  Hushpuckana  to  Robsoo's, 
on  the  Mississippi.  Length  of  levee,  thirteen  miles ;  contents,  exclu- 
sive of  levee  already  constructed,  637,000  cubic  yards.  This  will  leave 
some  1,500  acres  of  cultivated  laud  below  it  exposed  to  overflow  from 
the  backwater  of  the  Lewis's  Swamp  crevasse,  to  protect  which  back 
Jevees  must  be  bnilt.  Small  levees  may  be  required  on  some  of  the 
plantations  above,  to  keep  out  overflow  from  the  backing  up  of  the  Hush- 
puckana, five  or  six  miles,  to  Harris's  Bayou,  through  which  the  drain- 
age of  the  Hushpuckana  must  pass  to  the  Sunflower. 

The  maps  and  profiles  prepared  from  the  surveys  made  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Abbot  contain  all  the  details  of  these  projects. 
The  contents  of  the  levees  have  been  computed  with  six  feet  thickness 
at  the  crowu  and  slopes  of  three  and  two  to  one ;  the  levee  across  the 
Hushpuckana,  with  a  thickness  of  ten  feet  at  the  crown  and  slopes  of 
four  and  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

4.  Bolivar  County. — 1.  The  break  at  Prentiss. — A.  cutoff  occurred  at 
Kapoleon  on  March  11, 1863,  that  turned  the  current  of  the  river  against 
the  bank  opposite,  at  Prentiss,  which  is  being  rapidly  eroded ;  already 
some  8,000  feet  of  the  levee  have  been  carried  off. 

2.  Three  breaks  in  the  bend  below  Prentiss,  in  Bolivar  Bend,  over  a 
mile  in  length,  where  the  levee  is  high  and  the  banks  caving.  Two  of 
these  x^ere  cut  by  our  forces  in  connection  with  military  operations. 

3.  The  break  at  Eastiu's,  Choctaw  Bend,  is  over  a  mile  in  length 
where  the  levee  is  high. 

These  are  the  only  breaks  in  Boliwir  County.  The  crevasse-water 
through  them  floods  an  extensive  district  of  cultivated  land,  over  100,000 
acres  in  Bolivar  and  Washington  Counties,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
Deer  Creek,  and  Bogue  Falaya.  Their  repair,  in  my  judgment,  came 
under  your  rule. 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  how  to  repair  the  break  at  Prentiss.  To 
solve  the  question,  certain  surveys  were  made.  Their  results  are  as 
follows : 

The  deep  sloughs  near  Prentiss  Point  oblige  a  levee  intended  merely 
to  close  the  break  to  be  located  so  near  the  eroding  bank  that  it  would 
be  carried  away  in  a  year  or  two.  The  contents  of  such  a  levee  (with 
the  repair  of  small  breaks  just  below)  are  132,000  cubic  yards. 

A  permanent  repair  may  be  effected  by  a  levee  from  Stark's  to  Pren- 
tiss along  the  east  bank  of  Swan  Lake;  contents,  125,000  cubic  yards. 
This  leaves  exposed  to  flood  about  2,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and 
some  6,000  acres  of  wild  land. 

A  third  mode  of  repair  is  by  a  levee  from  Dr.  Niblett's  to  Hiblard's, 
along  the  east  bank  of  Vermillion  Lake;  contents,  135,000  cubic  yards. 

This  leaves  exposed  to  flood  4,000  acres  cultivated  laud,  and  11,000 
acres  uncleared  land. 

1.  The  Swan  Lake  route  project  is  the  best,  and  is  recommended ;  con- 
tents, 125,000  cubic  yards. 

2.  One  of  the  cuts  in  the  Bolivar  Bend  levee  has  been  repaired  by  the 
planters.  The  repair  of  the  others  in  the  most  temporaiy  manner  will 
require  levees  with  contents  of  35,000  cubic  yards. 

3.  For  repair  of  break  at  Eastin's;  contents,  09,000  cubic  yards. 

5.  Washington  County. — The  breaks  in  the  levees  of  this  county  were 
repaired  by  the  planters  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Miller's  Bend, 
which  was  under  contract;  but  the  available  means  of  the  planters  did 
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not  admit  of  its  completion.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  was 
108,000  cubic  yards,  one-half  of  which  was  finished. 

Tlie  crevasse-water  through  this  break  floods  an  extensive  area  of 
cultivated  land.  The  completion  of  its  repair  will  require  a  levee,  with 
contents  of  50,000  cubic  yards. 

6.  Issaquena  County. — ^The  only  break  of  importance  in  this  county  is 
at  Colonel  Christmas's,  in  a  bend  of  the  river  about  twelve  miles  below 
Providence.  This  break  began  in  March,  1861,  and  extended  down, 
through  Brown's  and  part  of  Coffield's  plantations,  being  now  more  than 
two  miles  in  length.  The  bank  is  caving  rapidly  throughout  this  extent. 
Its  repair  requires  a  levee  with  contents  of  100,000  cubic  yards.  This 
crevasse  floods  some  8,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  below  it,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  plantations  above  it.  It  was  a  question  with 
me  whether  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  come  under  the  rule  of 
joar  instructions,  and  no  requisition  for  means  to  repair  it  was  made 
by  me.  K  an  appropriation  is  asked  for,  it  should  probably  be  included 
▼ith  the  estimate  as  above.  This  completes  the  levees  of  the  Yazoo 
Bottom. 

A  Board  of  Levee  Commissioners  has  been  organized  for  the  counties 
of  Bolivar,  Washington,  and  Issaquena,  with  authority  to  raise  funds 
iiw  repairing  the  levees  by  the  issue  of  bouds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000, 
secured  by  a  tax  on  land.  The  President  of  the  Board,  Colonel  Field, 
was  not  sanguine  that  these  bonds  could  be  made  available.  The 
amooQt  of  work  required  for  the  temporary  repair  of  all  the  breaks  in  the 
levees  of  the  Yazoo  bottom,  the  great  alluvion  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, is  therefore : 


Coanty. 

Contents. 

Price. 

Amount. 

I)«8oU 

CubU  ydn. 
150,000 
4()0,  000 
460,  Or»0 
229,  000 
50,000 
100, 000 

Cents. 
40 
40 
40  and  GO 
40 
40 
40 

•(>0,000 

Tanirn                             .     

184,000 
810,000 

Gotboimi 

B^var 

91,600 

Wwblogton 

20,  000 

IwonenA 

40,  010 

Toua 

1,  449, 000 



605,600 

Bat  repairs  of  such  magnitude  should  be  made  permanent.  Mr.  Minor 
Merriwether,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  in  his 
annual  report  of  July  1,  1861,  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of 
repairing  the  levees  at  those  points  which  required  immediate  attention. 
The  total  amounted  to  $750,000.  No  repairs  were  put  upon  those  levees 
daring  the  w^r,  and  many  of  them  are  now  broken.  The  cost  of  a  cubic 
yard  of  embankment  is  at  present  double  what  it  was  in  1801,  and  the 
wst  of  the  more  permanent  repair  of  the  levees  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

For  the  temporary  repair  of  the  breaks  in  the  levees  at  the  most  im- 
portant points  on  the  Yazoo  front,  I  have  estimated : 


Location. 


L  ?ot  the  Yazoo  Paas  levee 

1  For  the  Lewis's  Swamp  levee 
3L  Fsrlbe  Bolivar  County  levee 

t  F«r  MLIUer'a  Bend  levee 

^  For  Chiifttmas's  Bend  levee.. 

ToUl 


Contents. 


Cubic  ydA. 
130,000 
190,000 
229,000 
50,000 
100,000 


699,000 


Price. 


Cents. 
60 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Amount. 


|.')05, 000 
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IV. — THE  TENSAS  BOTTOM. 

This  alluvial  district  exteods  from  Gaines's  Landing  to  the  mouth  of 
Eed  Biver ;  its  area  is  4,000  square  miles. 

The  levees  of  the  narrow  strips  of  alluvial  land  between  Gaines's  Land- 
ing  and  the  boundary-line  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  are  in  very  bad 
condition;  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  breaks,  nine  in  number, 
amounting  to  six  miles,  mostly  of  high  levee.  The  levee  is,  besides, 
much  worn  in  many  places. 

In  the  bend  above  Columbia  the  bank  is  caving  badly.  There  are 
two  breaks  here  at  Belleview  and  Pastoria. 


Localities. 


1 .  Belleview,  (Session's) 

2.  Pastoria,  (Session's) 

3.  Ford's  Belle  Point,  (American  cnt-oflf) 

4.  Mathews liend  levee,  (cut  off  by  the  enemy  to  flood  the  country  be- 

low and  embarrass  General  Grant's  movements) 

5.  Polk's,  (above  Grand  Lake) 

6.  Below  Grand  Lake 

7.  Floumoy's 

8.  Ballard's 

9.  Kear  State  boandary-line 


Total. 


Length.  |  Hei|rbt  iContentt. 


MUm, 

1      Feu. 

CtAkyiM. 

1        " 

;    «.o» 

1        15 

'      150.  TO 

12 

13S.I0O 

SO 

\    m«» 

12 

50,000 

f 

i        10.  ODD 

i 

10,  e»- 

1 

30,  «• 

18 

[       HWO 

ubi,m 


Besides  the  local  importance  of  these  breaks,  the  crevasse  wat^r 
through  them  floods  the  land  below  on  the  Tensas.  A  part  of  the  flood 
through  the  breaks  above  Columbia  passes  into  the  Boeuf,  and  does  not 
reach  the  Tensas  bottom.  Their  importance  in  connection  with  that 
bottom  is  not  as  great  relatively  as  that  of  the  breaks  below  Columbia. 

Adopting  Ford's,  Polk's,  and  the  two  larger  near  the  State  boundary- 
line  for  temporary  repair,  we  have  three  and  a  quarter  miles  of  levee- 
contents,  259,000  cubic  yards.  The  remaining  breaks  must  be  left 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas',  or  to  Chicot  County,  or  to  the  planters. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  undertook  the  repair  of  its  levees  last  winter, 
and  for  that  purpose  divided  her  alluvion  into  two  parts — the  first  divis- 
ion extending  from  the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  Red  River  the  second 
comprising  all  alluvial  land  above  Red  River. 

Mr.  J.  A.  d'H(^m^court  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  first,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Porter  chief  engineer  of  the  second  division. 

The  principal  breaks  in  the  levees  of  the  second  division  are  those 
now  to  be  named  ]  they  will  complete  the  list  of  breaks  in  the  Tensas 
bottom. 

1.  At  Ashton's  Landing,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana, 
there  are  three  breaks  in  the  levee,  where  it  was  cut  by  our  troops  in 
1863  for  military  purposes.  The  sum  of  the  breaks  amounts  to  1,200 
yards  of  levee,  exceeding  14  feet  high.    Contents,  100,000  cubic  yards. 

2.  At  Providence  the  levee  was  also  cut  by  our  troops  in  1863  for 
military  purposes.  The  closure  of  this  break  has  probably  been  com- 
pleted by  the  State  or  county.    It  was  not  extensive. 

3.  The  levee  at  Bass's,  four  miles  below  Providence,  which  is  12  feet 
high,  has  a  break  two  miles  in  length.     (The  volume  of  water  thi 
passes  through  this  break  is  enormous.)    Contents  of  the  repair  levee^ 
200,000  cubic  yards. 

4.  There  is  a  small  break  at  Haws  Hanls's  plantation,  at  the  bound 
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aryline  of  Carroll  Parish.  As  a  permanent  protection  at  this  point,  it 
is  proposed  by  the  State  engineer  to  run  a  levee  across  Terrapin  Neck, 
me  and  a  half  miles  long.  Contents,  100,000  cubic  yards.  The  river 
made  a  cut-off  here  this  spring. 

5.  At  Young's  Point,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  the 
levee,  over  8  feet  high,  was  broken  half  a  mile  in  length.  It  has  been 
repaired  by  the  State  engineer. 

6.  The  breaks  in  Milliken's  Bend,  which  were  small,  have  also  been 
repaired  by  the  State  engineer. 

7.  Opposite  Vicksburg,  where  our  troops  endeavored  to  make  a  cut- 
off, the  breaks  amount  to  450  yards.  The  length  of  the  inclosing  levee 
which  the  State  engineer  is  building  is  4,400  feet ;  height,  10  feet.  Con- 
tents, 96,000  cubic  yards. 

8.  At  Brown  and  Johnson's,  six  miles  below  Vicksburg,  the  break 
in  a  low,  caving,  and  gullied  bank  is  1,600  feet  long.  The  inclosing 
repair  levee  of  the  State  is  to  be  7,000  feet  long,  with  an  average  height 
of  13  feet ;  one-half  of  this  has  been  built  by  the  State.  Contents  of  the 
remaining  half,  75,000  cubic  yards. 

9.  In  Dimond  Island  Bend,  the  breaks,  one-half  mile  in  length,  have 
been  repaired  by  the  State  engineer;  a  new  levee  will  be  built,  one  and 
a  half  miles  long  and  9  feet  high.    Contents,  100,000  cubic  yards. 

10.  At  Point  Pleasant,  on  Buckner's  place,  a  break  3,200  feet  long  in 
a  caving  bank,  requires  a  new  levee  two  miles  long,  9  feet  high.  Con- 
tents, 105,000  cubic  yards.  No  work  was  done  here  by  the  State 
engineer  at  the  close  of  March,  1866. 

11.  At  Alligator  Bayou,  five  miles  above  Grand  Gulf,  or  two  miles 
above  Hard  Times  Landing,  there  are  breaks  300  yards  long.  The  repair 
levees  will  not  be  less  than  1,000  yards  long,  and  12  or  15  feet  high. 
Contents,  60,000  cubic  yards.  Not  much  progress  was  made  upon  the 
repair  levee  at  the  close  of  March. 

12.  At  Kemp's,  ten  miles  above  Eodney,  an  extensive  break  in  a  cav- 
ing bank  requires  a  new  levee  over  two  miles  long,  8  feet  high.  Con- 
tents, 100,000  cubic  yards.  This  levee  was  probably  finished  by  the 
State  engineer  by  the  last  of  March. 

13.  The  breaks  in  Concordia  Parish  were  probably  closed  by  the  State 
engineer ;  they  were  not  very  important,  and  amount  to  100,000  cubic 
yards. 

This  completes  the  list  of  breaks  in  the  levees  of  the  Tensas  bottom. 
The  break  in  the  Bass  levee  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all.  The 
crevasse  water  through  it  floods  nearly  as  much  land  as  that  of  all  the 
chief  breaks  below  it. 

The  cotton-crop  of  1860,  of  the  four  parishes  of  Louisiana  situated  in 
this  bottom,  was  about  240,000  bales.  The  points  selected  for  temporary 
repair  under  the  rule,  are : 


Locality. 


CoDtoDts.    Price, 


1.  The  A»hton  Landing  breakH. . . 

2.  The  Bawj  Levee  break 

3.  The  Rrown  aod  John  bod  break. 
i.  The  Point  Pleaeaut  break 


\Cubi4: 1/ardH.  Cents. 


100, 000 

iJOO,  000 

75,  000 

105, 000 


Total 

Tliia  adilwl  to  breaks  above  State  Hue. 


4H0, 000 
259,  OUO 


Oive«  for  total  of  Tensas  Iwttom. 


j        739, 000 


Amount. 


f  ;»5, 600 
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v.— THE  DELTA  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Tbis  designation  is  given  to  the  alluvion  below  the  mouth  of  Bed 
Eiver,  because  at  that  point  the  Mississippi  River  begins  to  divide, 
throwing  off  the  Atchafalaya,  which  finally  empties  into  the  Gulf. 

The  breaks  in  the  levee  between  the  mouth  of  Red  River  and  the 
Gulf  are  so  numerous,  that  I  shall  only  mention  in  detail  those  great 
breaks,  the  volume  of  water  pouring  through  which,  in  high-water,  inuu- 
dates  immense  tracts  of  cultivated  laud,  and  the  repair  of  which  is 
therefore  recommeuded. 

Cubic  yarito, 
1.  At  Morgauza,  where  the  high  levee  is  hroken  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  mile, 

requiring  for  repair  a  levee  7,40()  feet  long,  over  1*2  feet  high  ;  conteuU.    200, (K)0 
3.  At  Scott's,  five  miles  ahove  Bayon  Sara,  where  a  hreak  of  over  half  a  mile 
in  a  caving  bank  requires  for  repair  a  9-foot  level  over  a  inilo  long ;  con- 
tents       94,000 

3.  At  Robertson's  and  Chiun's,  ten  miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  where  a  break 
of  two  miles  in  a  levee  13  feet  high  requires  a  new  levee,  with  contents 
of T 250,000 

Total  for  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 544,000 

Which,  at  40  cents  per  cubic  yard,  is  $217,600. 

There  were  three  other  points  where  the  breaks  were  of  magnitude— 
the  Parish  levee  at  Red  River,  the  Grand  levee,  and  Hereford's  levee— 
the  repair  of  which  will  require  some  240,000  cubic  j'ards,  but  they  are 
of  less  importance  than  those  adopted. 

Besides  the  three  adopted,  there  are  fifty -six  breaks  in  the  levees  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Red  River,  the  repair  of  which  will  require  1,020,000 
cubic  yards  of  leveeing. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  repairs  recommended  by  me 
to  be  made  under  your  instructions  of  December  11th  last : 


Contents.   Price.:  AmoanL 


The  Yazoo  Bottom. 


1.  The  Yazoo  Pass  levee 

2.  The  Lewis's  Swamp  levee. . 

3.  The  Bolivar  CooDtv  levees 

4.  The  Miller's  Bend  levee  ... 

5.  The  Christmas 


Total. 


T?ie  Tentcu  Bottom. 


1.  Ford's  Belle  Point  levee,  Arkansas 

2.  Polk's  Grand  Lake  levee,  Arkansas 

3.  Btdlard's  levee,  Arkansas 

4.  Near  the  State  boundary,  Arkansas 

5.  The  Ash  ton  Landing  levee 

6.  The  Bass  levee.  Louisiana. . .' 

7.  The  Brown  ana  Johnson  levee,  Louisiana . 

8.  The  Point  Pleasant  levee,  Louisiana 


Total. 


The  Delta  of  the  Mississippt 


1.  The  Morgan za  levee 

8.  The  Scott  le  vco  .   

3.  The  Kobcrtsou  and  Chinn  levee. 


Total. 


I 


Oubie  yard*.  Cent*. 


130,000  , 
190,01.0 
299,000  ! 
50,600  I 
100,000  I 


40 
40  i 
40 
401 


1,000    1    $305.0(» 


135,000 
50.000 
30,000 
34,000 

100,000 

200,000 
75,000 

105,000 


40  '. 

40  '.. 
40  ;., 
40  I. 
40  . 
40,. 
40  '. 
40  . 


739.000* '   295.fi» 


I 


200,000  I 
94,000  I 
250,000  I 


40 
40 
40, 


554,000 


SI7,( 
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RECAPITULATION. 

(.'iibic  yardK.  Ainonnt. 

I.  The  Yazoo  Bottom 699,000  $:J05,000 

•2.  TheTeusas  Bottom 739,000  295,000 

3.  The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 544,000  217,000 

Total ..,     1,982,000      817,000 

Tbe  cotton-crop  of  1860  of  that  portion  5f  the  alluvial  region  above 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  where  it  is  proposed  to  make  these  repairs  must 
have  exceeded  600,000  bales,  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  per  pound  on  which 
woald  amount  to  $2,700,000. 

The  value  of  the  crop  at  present  prices  is  $108,000,000. 

The  sugar-crop  of  1860  of  that  part  of  the  alluvial  region  below  the 
month  of  Red  River  where  it  is  proposed  to  make  these  repairs  amounted 
to 241,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  317,000  barrels  of  molasses,  the  value 
of  which,  at  present  prices,  is  $50,000,000. 

The  foregoing  statement  presents  a  tolerably  fair  exhibition  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Those  of  the  St.  Francis 
Bottom  have,  from  their  dilapidated  state,  seemed  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  most  important  breaks  in  those  of  the  other  three 
great  alluvial  districts  have  been  recommended  for  repair. 

The  complete  and  permanent  repair  of  all  the  levees  of  the  river  would 
require — 

1.  For  the  State  of  Arkansas,  3,000,000  cubic  yards $1, 200, 000 

?.  For  the  State  of  Mississippi 1,500,000 

3w  For  the  Slate  of  Loaisiana,  3,000,000  cubic  yards 1, 200, 000 

Total  for  permanent  repair  of  all  the  levees 3, 900, 000 

The  repairs  put  upon  the  levees  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  the 
past  year  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  March,  to  700,000  cubic  yards. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  desire  to  ask  attention  to  the  reeom- 
mendation  on  pages  417  to  421  of  that  part  of  the  report  of  myself  and 
Colonel  Abbot  on  the  Mississippi  River  which  treats  of  the  protection 
of  the  alluvial  region  against  overflow. 

It  is  there  stated,  as  the  result  of  the  careful  investigation  the  subject 
had  received,  that  the  only  method  of  protection  against  inundation 
that  could  be  resorted  to  with  success  was  the  levee  system,  but  that 
the  levees  as  then  constructed  were  not  high  enough  by  several  feet. 
The  additional  heights  that  should  be  given  at  difl'erent  points  in  the 
coarse  of  the  river  are  there  pointed  out. 

It  is  farther  stated  that  if  there  were  no  levees  whatever  the  cost  of 
constructing  them  of  such  height  and  dimensions  as  would  give  com- 
plete protection  against  inundation  to  the  whole  alluvial  region  would 
amount  to  about  $26,000,000. 

That  to  bring  the  levees  then  standing  to  this  perfection,  supposing 
them  to  be  properly  located,  would  cost  $17,000,000. 

The  area  thus  protected  amounts  to  31,700  square  miles,  of  which  a 
mere  narrow  strip  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  along  a  few  bayous 
has  been  opened  for  cultivation. 

Of  this  area  12,300  square  miles  is  below  Red  River,  and  belongs  to 
the  sugar  region.  Under  a  proper  system  of  protection  and  drainage 
one-thinl  of  it  may  be  eventually  opened  and  cultivated,  or  2,500,000 
acres. 

There  are  now  under  cultivation  in  this  region  about  1,000,000  acres. 

Of  tbe  remaining  19,400  square  miles,  perhaps  3,000  square  miles  may 
be  north  of  the  cotton-growing  region,  leaving  some  16,000  square  miles 
within  that  region  of  the  most  fertile  alluvion,  two-thirds  of  which  may 
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be  finally  rendered  cultivable  under  a  proper  system  of  leveeinjjaad 
draining.  This  would  give  7,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  capable 
of  growing  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  or  about  double  the  whole  cot- 
ton-crop of  the  United  States  iu  1860. 

The  levees  constructed  under  such  a  system  would  not,  where  great- 
est, exceed  iu  magnitude  those  ou  the  right  branch  of  the  Rhine  below 
Arnheim,  which  protect  the  ihost  fertile  part  of  Holland.  These  levees 
are  exposed  at  high-water  to  as  strong  a  current  as  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  flood,  and  also  to  the  destructive  effects  of  ice.  Bat  the  occur- 
rence of  crevasses  such  as  take  place  with  every  great  flood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  there  unkuown.  Should  they  hap()en,  the  ruin  of  a  large 
.part  of  the  most  productive  portion  of  Holland  would  follow,  as  extensive 
tracts  protected  by  the  levees  are  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
their  reclamation  from  overflow  could  only  be  effected  by  a  drainage 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  applied  to  the  lake  of  Harlem.  The 
supervision,  watching,  and  repair  of  these  levees  is  costly,  but  effective 
and  remunerative.  The  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  as  now  existing,  are 
trifling  compared  to  the  interests  they  protect,  and  to  the  levees  of  the 
delta-rivers  of  Europe — the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Vistula. 

Some  indication  of  the  great  wealth  that  would  flow  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proper  levee-system  is  given  in  what  precedes ;  such  a 
system  will  probably  be  introduced  gradually,  and,  as  experience  proves 
to  those  who  must  pay  for  it,  that  it  is  more  and  more  necessary. 

It  should  comprise  a  great  levee  on  each  bank,  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral protection  of  the  whole  interior  alluvion,  and  set,  wherever  practi- 
cable beyond  the  limit  of  the  bends  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  safe  against 
the  effects  of  caving  banks — the  great  cause  of  the  destruction  of  levees. 
This  is  practicable  in  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  where  the  erosion  of 
the  banks  is  greatest. 

Next  in  order  after  the  great  levee  is  that  for  the  protection  of  the 
plantations  along  the  river-bank  outside  the  great  levee,  but  where  the 
interests  concerned  are  of  so  great  magnitude  that  they  may  still  be 
classed  as  general.  Ou  some  portions  of  the  river  these  two  classes 
must  unite  and  become  one.  Connected  with  these  two  classes  are 
guardlevees. 

Third  in  order  are  those  where  the  interests  iux)tected  are  merely 
local,  although  the  protection  may  include  many  thousand  acres.  The 
proper  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  flrst  order  of  levees  re- 
quires some  authority  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  lociil  interests. 
The  second  class  is  of  a  mixed  character,  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  which  the  general  and  local  interests  should  usually  be  united. 
The  third  chiss  should  be  left  entirely  to  local  or  personal  means  and 
authority. 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  directing  **the  topographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  such  inves- 
tigations as  might  lead  to  determine  the  most  practicable  plan  for  se- 
curing it  from  inundation  and  the  best  mode  of  deepening  the  channels 
at  the  mouths  of  the  river,''  extended  surveys  and  investigations  were 
carried  on  under  my  direction  during  several  years,  and  the  report  upon 
the  results,  prepared  by  myself  and  Colonel  Abbot,  was  submitted  by 
me  to  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  in  August,  1861.  A  few 
copies  of  the  report  were  printed  by  the  War  Department,  and  distrib- 
uted to  otllcers  of  the  Army  and  to  the  public  libraries  and  learned 
societies  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  the  Mississippi  River  I  found  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  ignorance  and  the  same  false  views  concerning  the  actual  ood- 
dition  of  the  river  and  all  the  methods  of  protection  against  inundation 
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that  prevailed  in  1851,  when  the  investigations  directed  by  Congress 
were  set  on  foot.  •  No  copies  of  the  report  have  been  distributed  in  that 
region,  nor  are  tliere  any  on  hand  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  essential  to  the  successful  introduction  of  proper  methods  of  pro-  . 
tection  that  the  information  contained  in  the  report  mentioned  should 
bo  made  available  to  the  people  living  in  the  alluvial  region,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  the  printing  by  Congress,  or  by  the  War  Department, 
of  a  large  edition  of  the  report,  and  its  liberal  distribution  among  them. 

Under  your  instructions  of  December  4,  1865,  I  left  Washington  on 
the  17th  of  December  to  examine  and  repair  the  levees,  and  having  com- 
pleted a  preliminary  examination  about  the  8th  of  January,  1866,  made 
requisition  uiK)n  General  Canby  for  the  means  of  repairing  the  ten  prin- 
cipal breaks.  These  means,  however,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  General 
Caoby  or  the  War  Department  to  furnish,  and  my  duties  were  limited 
to  such  surveys  and  examinations  as  the  subject  appeared  to  me  to  re- 
qaiie. 

I  assigned  Major  and  Brevet  Colonel  H.  L.  Abbot,  United  States  En- 
gineers, to  the  charge  of  that  part  of  the  river  between  the  head  of  the 
aUovion  and  Vicksburg,  excluding  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  Captain 
and  Brevet  Major  J.  B.  Wheeler,  United  States  Engineers,  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  river-bank  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Such  surveys  as  were  necessary  in  Louisiana,  together  with  the  requi- 
site plat8,  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  made  by  the  State  engineers,  but 
extended  surveys  and  measurements  were  necessary  on  the  Yazoo  bot- 
tom, and  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Abbot.  The  results 
are  presented  by  him  in  a  valuable  report,  accompanied  by  six  maps  and 
eleven  sheets  of  profiles. 

1  take  leave  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Colonel 
Abbot,  and  the  efficient  assistance  afibrded  me  by  Major  Wheeler.  Lieu- 
tenant Mackenzie,  United  States  Engineers,  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
Colonel  Abbot,  who  mentions  his  zealous  labors  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. 

An  explanatory  diagram  is  annexed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Major-General  Volunteers. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Report  of  Col  H.  L.  Abbot. 

May  2,  1866. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  operations  con- 
docted  under  your  instructions  upon  the  Mississippi  levees  during  the  present  season. 

I  received  paragraph  3,  Special  Order  No.  634,  Adjutant-General  Office,  dated  Wash- 
ington, December  12, 1865,  directing  me  to  report  to  you  for  temporary  duty  at  Wash- 
iogton,  on  its  date,  and  at  once  left  Willet's  Point  to  comply  with  its  provisions.,,  I 
reported  on  December  14,  returned  the  same  day  to  turn  over  my  engineer  property  at 
Kew  York,  and  finally  joined  you  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  December  24.  Two  days 
after,  by  your  letter  of  that  date,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  examinations  and  re- 
pairs 88  far  down  as  Vicksburg. 

I  accompanied  you  on  the  steamer  Flora  dnring  your  personal  examination  of  the 
breaks  in  the  levees  as  for  down  as  Vicksburg,  arriving  there  on  January  2,  1866.  I 
here  instructed  Capt.  H.  A.  Pattison  to  procure  an  assistant  engineer,  and  to  return  on 
the  Flora  to  survey  and  stake  out  the  levee  at  certain  localities  where  work  was  most 
needed,  and  proceeded  myself  to  New  Orleans  to  ascertain  what  means  you  would  be  able 
to  furnish  for  the  work.  I  there  remained  until  January  27,  when,  in  accordance  with 
your  letter  of  that  date,  I  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Memphis,  to  prepare  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  levees  under  contracts  then  entered  into  bv  vourself.  I  employed 
an  assistant  engineer  and  rodman  in  New  Orleans,  and  left  them  to  supervise  the  work 
in  Bolivar  Bend,  which  I  designed  to  place  under  charge  of  Bvt.  Capt.  A.  Mackenzie, 
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who  reported  to  me  by  your  order  at  this  time.  I  reached  Memphis  on  Ftbraary  1, 
and  had  en^^aged  an  engineer  for  the  Ash  ton  levee,  when  I  receive<l  your  telegram  of 
February  1,  directing  me  to  await  orders  in  Memphis.  This  I  did  until  February  6, 
when,  having  received  permission  to  do  so,  I  started  for  the  steamer  Flora,  leaving  my 
engineer,  Mr.  Gloster,  to  bring  me  your  fiual  orders,  which,  dated  February  20,  reached 
me  on  February  24,  directing  me  to  discontinue  all  preparations  to  repair  the  leve<», 
but  to  continue  the  examinations.  I  accordingly  at  once  broke  up  the  party  at  Bolivar 
Bend.  Mr.  Gloster  had  joined  the  Flora  on  February  22,  thus  giving  me  two  engineers 
and  two  assistants,  with  the  necessary  rodmen,  &c.  With  this  party  I  continued  the  sur- 
veys actively  until  March  15,  when  the  river  prevented  further  work.  I  started  for 
Memphis,  stopping  at  all  important  localities  to  make  inquiries,  and  arrived  on  Mtfeh 
20.  I  found  Captain  Mackenzie  awaiting  me  with  funds,  and  at  once  disdiarged  the 
Flora  and  all  the  party  not  required  to  complete  the  maps  and  estimates. 

I  transmit  the  following  named  maps  and  profiles,  the  results  of  the  surveys  : 

1  sheet,  localities  of  breaks  in  Bolivar  and  Choctaw  Bends.  Scales  1 ;  6000, 1 :  24tH), 
1 : 1200. 

1  sheet,  Indian  Point,  Bolivar  County,  Mississippi.    Scale  1 :  12,000. 

3  sheets,  breaks  iu  Coahoma  County,  Mississippi.    Scale  1 :  12,000. 

1  sheet,  map  and  profile  of  wash  from  Sunflower  Landing  to  Hushnnckana.  Scale 
1:2000. 

Profile,  breaks  in  Bolivar  and  Choctaw  Bends,  showing  located  levee. 

Profile,  Nibblet's  to  Hibbard's  by  river. 

Profile,  Nibblet's  to  Hibbard's  by  Vermillion  Lake  route. 

Profile,  Starke's  to  Prentiss  by  Swan  Lake  route. 

Profile,  trial  lines  near  Prentiss. 

Profile,  Grant's  to  Old  Port  Royal,  east  of  Hushpuckana. 

Profile,  Grant's  to  old  levee  west  of  Hushpuckana. 

Profile,  Robson's  Landing  to  Delta,  along  old  levee. 

Profile,  Robson's  to  Totten's  through  Swamp,  to  connect  with  levee  east  of  Hosb- 
puckafna. 

Profile,  McCloud  to  Wimbush's  through  Swamp,  to  connect  with  levee  east  of  Hiidi> 
pnckana. . 

Profile,  trial  lines  from  Grant's  with  sections  of  bayous. 

These  maps  and  profiles  show  the  results  of  86.7  miles  of  compass  and  82.7  miles  of 
level  surveys,  and  are  in  such  detail  as  to  render  no  long  written  description  of  the 
routes  necessary.  The  following  are  the  levee  estimates.  For  convenience  of  com- 
parison the  width  of  crown  is  assumed  at  6  feet,  with  slopes  of  3  to  1  and  2  to  1,  except 
for  crossing  bayou  Hushpuckana,  where  the  crown  is  10  feet,  with  slopes  of  4  to  1  and 
2i  to  1. 

BOLIVAR  AND  CHOCTAW  BENDS. 

Easlin  levee. — Levee  about  8  feet  high  and  1,500  feet  back  from  river ;  cobic  con- 
tents, 69,000  yards.  Location  through  old  field  with  favorable  soil,  except  one  slough 
where  woods  extend  about  400  feet. 

Tick  and  Terger, — ^Two  hoops,  one  27,000  cubic  yards,  the  other  8,000  cubic  yards. 
Average  height  of  levee,  8  feet ;  distance  back  from  river,  about  300  feet ;  location 
through  old  field.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  entire  levee  in  Bolivar  Bend  is  very 
near  the  river,  and  that  the  banks  are  caving  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it  certain  that  a 
new  levee  must  soon  be  built.  The  above  locations  are  only  designed  for  this  crop- 
Next  year  quite  a  different  line  will  be  needful. 

INDIAN  POINT  LEVER. 

A  cut-off  occurred  at  Napoleou  on  March  11,  1863.  The  result  has  been  to  form  a 
large  sand-bar  in  front  of  Napoleon  and  to  rapidly  erode  the  opposite  point.  To  decide 
the  proper  location  for  a  levee  to  close  this  break,  extensive  surveys  have  been  made. 
There  are  three  principal  routes : 

Ist.  River  hank, — This  can  only  servo  a  very  temporary  purpose,  for  the  location 
shown  on  the  map  is  as  far  from  the  river  as  it  can  be  made  without  crossing  deep 
sloughs,  and  the  levee,  if  built  on  it,  must  soon  cave  into  the  river.  Between  Janniffy 
22  and  February  20,  *GGy  400  feet  caved  ott"  from  the  exposed  end  of  the  old  levee,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  break.    The  estimates  are  as  follows  : 

Cabic  yards. 

Hoop  for  the  Great  cave 113.000 

Wildwood  break 10,000 

Smaller  breaks 8,  "CO 

Total 131,71M) 

The  soil  throughout  is  very  favorable  for  working. 

2(L  Vermillion  Lake  route.— This  route  is  entirely  safe,  and  a  small  private  levee  was 
built  upon  it  which  was  badly  located  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  and  is  now  much 
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washed.    Biifc  little  of  it  could  be  made  nooful.    The  route  lies  through  old  fields  and 
deadened  woods.    The  estimates  are  as  follows : 

Cubic  yards. 

Levee,  (eniireljnew) 145,000 

Uedoct  for  old  levee 10,000 

Required,  say 135,000 

3<f.  Swan  Lake  route. — This  route  is  ver}'  favorable  aud  saves  about  half  of  the  4,000 
acres  of  cleared  land  and  11,000  acres  of  wild  land  thrown  out  by  the  Vermillion  Lake 
route.  The  objection  to  it  lies  solely  in  the  danger  of  its  junction  with  the  old  levee 
at  Prentiss  caving  into  the  river — a  matter  not  easily  decided  at  present.  About  a 
mile  of  the  ronte  lies  through  old  field,  the  rest  through  cane  and  forest.  The  soil  is 
^Torable.  Three  northern  terminal  locations  w^ere  surveyed,  upon  which  the  estimates 
are  the  following :    (See  map.) 

Cubic  yards. 

Route  farthest  from  river 125,000 

Intermediate  route 115, 200 

Route  nearest  to  river 119, 200 

The  foregoing  cover  all  the  breaks  which,  nnder  your  instructions,  I  felt  called  upon 
to  survey  in  Bolivar  County. 

The  first  serious  break  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Coahoma  Connty  is  that  at 
Lewis  Swamps,  just  above  Grant's,  on  the  old  Crenshaw  place.  This  offers  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  river  has  been,  and  now  is,  very  rapidly  caving  away  its  banks  in 
this  beud.  It  has  approached  so  near  to  Bayou  Hushpuckana  as  to  force  the  levee 
either  to  cross  the  bayou  or  to  pass  through  a  low  and  difficult  part  of  Lewis  Swamps 
at  greAi  cost,  and  with  the  certainty  of  ultimately  and  at  no  very  distant  date  caving 
into  the  river.  I  believe  it  to  be  inevitable  in  a  few  years,  if  not  at  present,  that  the 
leree  cross  the  bayou.  When  this  is  done,  it  can  only  returu  to  the  river  near  Wilkin- 
son's Landing,  or  strike  old  river  near  Old  Port  Royal,  unless  a  better  route  to  Rob- 
sou's  can  be  discovered  than  that  surveyed  by  me.  Anticipating  this  necessity,  certain 
leeDtlemen  have  built  nearly  five  miles  of  levee  on  the  east  bank  of  Hushpuckana.  The 
Robson  route  throws  out  1,500  acres  of  arable  land  -,  the  W^ilkiuson  route  4,500  acres 
arable  land  now  cleared. 

Tbe  maps  show  the  character  of  the  different  proposed  routes.  That  west  of  Hush- 
puckana passes  through  old  deadened  woods,  cane,  and  low,  unstable  swamp.  That 
east  of  the  bayoD  chiefly  throngh  old  field  and  deadened  woods,  with  some  forest  and 
heaTy  eane  near  its  northern  extremity. 

The  matter  of  draining  Hushpuckana  is  quite  a  serious  one.  If  it  be  crossed  on  the 
located  line,  a  deep  wash  from  Sunflower  Landing  back  to  the  bayou  might  be  enlarged 
»nd  extended  quite  to  the  river.  This  would,  however,  cause  a  general  overflow  of  the 
low  swamp  when  the  Mississippi  passed  much  above  raid-stage.  For  on  February  6, 
when  the  river  stood  9  feet  below  high- water  1865,  the  water  of  the  bayou  was  19  feet 
below  tbe  level  of  the  river.  To  cross  the  bayou  again  below  Wimbush's  would  cer- 
tainly cause  an  extensive  rain-water  lake,  which,  being  dammed  up  by  the  levee,  would 
render  an  extravagant  cross-section  through  the  low  lands  necessary.  At  Wimbush's, 
Harris  Bayou  would  afford  channel-way,  perhaps,  with  some  clearing  out  and  eularg- 
ioR,  for  the  surplus  water  to  Sunflower  River.  The  Old  Port  Royal  route  avoids  this 
difficnlty  by  not  recrossiug  the  bayou. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  upon  the  several  routes  surveyed,  allowing  60,000 
cubic  yards  for  the  levee  already  built  east  of  Hushpuckana : 

Cnbio  yards. 

Rout©  west  of  Hushpuckana 190,000 

Ronte  east  of  Hushpuckana  to  Robson's 637, 000 

Ronteeast  of  Hushpuckana  to  Wilkinson's  Landing 611,000 

Route  east  of  Hushpuckana  to  Old  Port  Royal 6H,5,000 

Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  incur  the  periodical  flooding  of  the  Lewis  Swamp 
region  by  Mississippi  water  backed  up  through  the  artificial  mouth  at  Sunflower  Land- 
ing, rather  than  by  the  rain-water,  the  expense  of  any  of  the  last  three  routes  must  be 
increased  by  the  cost  of  excavating  10,000  cubic  yards  to  open  this  wash  to  the  river. 
(See  special  map  and  section  of  this  wash.)  If  the  break  in  the  levee  is  not  soon  closed, 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  work  will  be  done  by  the  river  itself,  and  a  pass  like  the 
Yazoo  Pass  be  formed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  region  below.  Indeed,  this  threat- 
ened calamity  is  so  imminent  that  the  plan  of  operations  at  the  locality  calls  for  imme- 
diate decision  and  action. 

Above  Lewis  Swamp  to  Delta  the  breaks  require  no  unusually  extensive  work.  The 
following  list  is  complete,  and  the  amounts  from  actual  survey  : 

Cubic  yardfi. 

Crevasse  at  Mapleton*s 5^0,000 

Crevasse  at  Beard^s 20,0<i0 

Crevasse  at  Fontaine's 10,000 
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Cubic  ]pwdi 

Crevasse  at  Old  Port  Royal 21,000 

Crevasse  at  Miller's 28,000 

Crevasse  at  Friar's  Point 3,fi00 

Crevasse  at  Rozelle's -         37,000 

Total..., 139,600 

The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  Yazoo  Pass  levee  on  December  '28, 1665,  the 
date  of  its  examiuatiou  : 

Two  cuts  had  been  made  by  the  Navy,  one  at  each  end  of  the  big  levee,  which,  with 
these  exceptions,  was  in  good  order.  The  north  cut  was  220  feet  long,  40  feet  deep, 
and  230  feet  long,  20  feet  deep,  say  80,000  cubic  yards.  The  south  cut  was  420  feet 
long,  21  feet  deep,  say  50,000  cubic  yards.    Total,  130,000  cubic  yards. 

The  facilities  for  obtaining  dirt  were  poor,  an  average  haul  of  200  yards  being  re- 
quired. This  fact  and  the  great  depth  of  the  northern  break  (and  the  cousequeot  lit- 
bility  to  damage  from  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  progress  of  the 
work)  will  render  the  cost  of  repairing  this  levee  greater  than  the  average.  In  the 
estimates  the  following  are  the  dimensions :  Crown,  ten  feet ;  slopes,  5  to  1  and  2^  to  1. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  all  the  actual  surveys  made  by  ray  parties.  For  foil  de- 
tails, attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  accompanying  maps  and  profiles. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  levees 
where  actual  surveys  were  not  made.  The  following  exhibits  the  results,  beginning  at 
Vicksburg  and  passing  up  the  river  to  the  Ohio  on  the  left  bank,  and  returning  on  the 
right  bank. 

IssaquenaCounty  was  considered  to  be  excluded  from  the  plan  of  operations,  becaoae 
its  vicinity  to  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  River  would  prevent  any  extensive  districts  being 
benefited  by  repairs.  One  large  break  at  Christmas's  plantation,  below  Greenville, 
was  visited  by  you  in  person.    Other  breaks  exist,  but  no  details  were  learned  by  ipe. 

Washington  County  is  fortunate  in  possessing  planters  having  the  energy  and  ability 
to  aid  themselves.  An  official  document  from  the  board  of  levee  commissioners  states, 
under  date  of  January  25,  1866,  "  that  the  only  levee  in  said  county  which  is  not  now 
in  a  condition  to  give  the  planters  assurance  of  the  necessary  protection,  is  the  one  in 
Miller^s  Bend"— estimated  cost  $41,000,  at  38  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  contract  price. 

In  Bolivar  and  Coahoma  Counties,  as  already  stated,  all  the  breaks  were  sarveyed 
and  have  been  already  reported  upon. 

In  Tunica  County  no  surveys  were  made,  owing  to  the  high  stage  of  the  river  when 
the  party  bad  reached  the  vicinity.    The  following  statement  is  from  an  ofticial  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  sheriff  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  police,  showing  the 
breaks : 
From  south  county  line  to  NaiPs  Bayou,  (opposite  Helena). ..  2    miles  of  8-foot  levee. 

From  Nairs  Bayou  to  Mrs.  O^Neal's li  miles  of  7-foot  levee. 

From  O'Neal's  to  Harbert 2    miles  of  5-foot  levee. 

From  Harbert  to  Austin 2    miles  of  8-foot  levee. 

From  Austin  to  Commerce OJ  mile  of  12-foot  levee. 

From  Commerce  to  north  county  line 1    mile  of  D-foot  levee. 

Total,  correct  in  length,  approximate  in  height B^y  miles. 

In  De  Soto  County  no  official  statement  could  be  obtained,  but  the  following  is  the 
estimate  of  the  i^entlemeu  to  whom  I  was  referred  as  best  informed  in  the  county: 

On  Mississippi  River  front,  one  and  a  half  miles  5-foot  levee,  occasionally  8  feet. 

On  Horn  Lake  front,  one  mile  8-foot  levee ;  two  miles  5-foot  levee.  ^ 

This  completes  all  the  levee  estimates  on  this  bank,  as  the  high  land  approaches  so 
near  the  river  that  no  levee  system  has  ever  been  attempted  above  the  Memphis  bliift* 

On  the  right  bank,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  Missouri  State  line,  no  very  definite 
information  was  obtained,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  levee  fund  is  reported  to  remain  un- 
expended, and  as  the  levees  themselves  are  said  to  be  in  a  tolerable  condition,  acd 
especially  as  nearly  all  the  overflow  returns  from  points  above  at  New  Madrid,  nothing 
would  seem  to  be  required  to  be  done  by  the  General  Government  in  this  section. 

From  the  State  line  to  Osceola  the  only  break  reported  was  a  small  one  at  BeartieW 
Point.  From  Osceola  to  Memphis  the  following  list  is  approximately  exact,  and  is  com- 
plete : 

Ist.  Mrs.  McGavock,  near  Osceola,  a  small  break, 

2d.  Le  Ma's  place,  above  Island  34,  unleveed  gap  30  yards  long,  20  feet  deep. 

3d.  Nodiua  place,  bend  of  Island  34,  unleveed  gap  30  yards  long,  30  feet  deep. 

4  th.  Morgans  &  Craighead's,  below  foot  of  Island  34,  breaks  440  yards  long,  5leet 
deep. 

5th.  Pecan  Point,  foot  of  Island  35,  unleveed  bayou  (Barney's)  30  yards  long,  30 feet 
deep, 

6th.  Above  Shawnee  Village,  high  land  in  bend  of  Island  37,  3,500  yards  long,  1*2  to 
15  feet  deep. 
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7th.  Below  Shawnee  Yillage,  hij^h  land  in  bend  of  Island  37,  5,300  yards  long,  10  to 
12  feet  deep. 

^h.  Three  miles  below  Shawnee  Village,  (Morris's  Pacific  place,)  thirty  miles  above 
Memphis,  70  yards  long,  40  feet  deep. 

9th.  Fogleman's,  seven  miles  above  Memphis,  300  yards  long,  12  to  15  feet  deep. 

Id  Mississippi  Connty,  Arkansas,  which  extends  from  the  Missouri  Hue  to  a  point 
sboat  thirty-five  miles  above  Memphis  by  river,  a  tax  has  very  recently  been  levied  of 
10  centfl  per  acre  for  levee  purposes. 

There  is  also  a  project  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  oppo- 
site Memphis^ipon  ridges  w^hich  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  about  eight  miles 
horn  its  general  course  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Osceola,  and  thence  diverge  to  the  west- 
ward across  the  bottom  lands  to  connect  with  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  of  Missouri. 
The  road-bed  is  to  be  made  t<o  serve  as  a  levee,  which  will  thus  reclaim  immense  tracts 
of  valuable  land.  Its  location  will  insure  it  against  caving,  the  great  cause  of  failure 
beretofore  in  reclaiming  this  region. 

Below  Memphis  the  condition  of  the  St.  Francis  front  levee  is  very  bad.  Constructed 
m  the  first  instance  ranch  too  near  the  river,  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  rapidly 
eroding  ita  banks,  (in  Council  Bend  1.5  miles  in  forty  years,)  subject  near  St.  Francis 
Rirer  to  overflow  from  the  rear,  which  has  even  washed  large  parts  of  it  into  the 
river,  and,  above  all,  neglected  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  levee  may  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  worthless.  To  repair  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  to  con- 
stract  a  proper  levee  on  a  judiciously  selected  location.  Indeed,  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  St.  Francis  front  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  levee  system  until  the  country  above 
is  reclaimed,  owing  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the  wMer  returning  to  the  river  over 
the  banks.  In  fine,  then,  it  may  be  considered  that  for  thirty  miles  below  Memphis 
about  one-half  of  the  distance  is  leveed  and  the  rest  open,  and  chiefly  in  the  bends, 
which  would  require  much  labor  to  levee,  so  as  to  connect  the  fragment  still  standing 
open  near  the  points.  From  the  end  of  this  distance  to  the  St.  Francis  River  the  bottom 
lands  are  open  to  the  river. 

Between  St.  Francis  River  and  Helena,  a  salient  point  of  the  levee  has  caved  into 
tbe  river.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  local  matter.  The  bank  at  the  mouth  of  this  trib- 
utary is  very  rapidly  caving. 

Between  Helena  and  OKI  Town  Ridge  the  following  information  is  exact  as  to 
the  breaks,  being  the  result  of  measurements  made  by  the  levee  commissioners :  first 
break,  50,000  cubic  yards;  second  and  third  breaks,  2,000  cubic  yards;  fourth  break, 
40,000  cubic  yards ;  fifth  break,  50,000  cubic  yards.  The  repair  of  these  breaks  would 
reclaim  a  valuable  district  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Crowley^s  Ridj^e  and  its 
spar,  Old  Town  Ridge.    It  is,  however,  a  local  matter,  no  great  area  being  affected. 

From  Old  Town  Ridge  to  Carson^s  Landing,  near  Islands  67-8,  there  are  several 
breaks  reported,  the  one  at  Luna  place  originating  in  a  caving  bank,  admitting  a  good 
deal  of  water.  Thence  to  Laconia  the  levee  is  good ;  distance  fifteen  miles.  The  Luna 
bank  is  half  a  mile  long ;  levee  12  feet  high. 

At  Laconia  the  planters  have  displayed  a  good  deal  of  energy.  They  have  repaired 
the  State  levee  thence  to  BoVs  Bayou,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  two  miles  below 
Wand  71,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  They  have  connected  these  termini  by  a  rear 
levee  about  eleven  miles  long,  thus  reclaiming  about  15,000  acres  of  arable  land. 
They  have  graded  the  levee  three  feet  above  hign-water.  This  district  exhibits  every 
sign  of  activity,  fences  being  repaired  and  land  generally  plowed. 

The  amount  of  work  done  has  been  45,058  cubic  yards  on  the  State  levee,  and  114,500 
enbic  yards  on  the  rear  levee,  price  2  pounds  of  next  crop  of  cotton  per  yard,  estimated 
actnal  cost  to  contractors  35  to  37  cents  per  yard. 

From  Bob's  Bayon  to  Napoleon  no  levees  have  ever  been  built. 

From  Napoleon  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana  the  following  facts  were  col- 
lected by  Bvt.  Capt.  A.  McKenzie,  United  States  Engineers,  during  a  special  trip  made 
for  the  purpose : 

Ju«t  below  Napoleon  the  river  has  badly  eroded  its  banks,  and  the  levee  has  caved 
into  it. 

In  Cypress  Bend  three  to  four  miles  have  caved  into  the  river.  lYom  Eunice  to 
Gaines's  Landing  the  levee  is  good. 

From  Campbell's  to  Wallworth's  one  mile  of  15-foot  levee  must  be  constructed: 
This  break  is  just  below  Gaines's  Landing. 

On  tbe  Walworth  place,  opposite  Island  82,  50  yards  of  7-foot  levee  is  required. 

Jnst  below,  on  Belleview  place,  (Dan.  Sessions',)  there  is  a  break  of  one-half  mile  of 
12-foot  levee. 

Jnst  below,  on  Pastoria  place,  one  mile  of  15- foot  levee  has  caved  into  the  river. 

The  river  is  caving  badly  from  the  foot  of  Island  82  to  the  last-named  break,  and  . 
extensive  repairs  are  required.    From  this  break  to  Columbia  the  river  is  not  caving. 

The  next  break  is  at  the  American  Bend  Cut-ofl',  (Belle  Point,)  where  one  and  a  half 
miles  of  l♦^.foot  levee  have  caved  into  the  river.  This  break  is  known  as  "  Ford's." 
From  this  point  the  breaks  are  frequent. 
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The  next  is  at  head  of  Matthew's  Bend ;  on  Gosey's  and  Ross's  fironts,  where  100 
yards  of  12-foot  levee  are  required. 

In  Matthew's  Bend,  a  fine  levee,  which  cost  $80,000  in  gold  in  1860,  was  cat  for 
military  purposes,  there  is  now  a  gap  300  yards  long,  and  a  17-foot  levee  reqaiied. 
(Another  authority,  350  yards  of  18  to  21  foot  levee.) 

One  and  a  half  miles  below,  on  Polk's  Point,  a  mile  of  12-foot  levee  (also  cut)  is 
needed.    Portions  of  the  old  levee  are  still  in  existence. 

Just  below  Grand  Lake  is  a  break  300  yards  long  and  12  feet  deep.  (Anotiier  an- 
thority,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long,  and  8  feet  deep.)    This  resulted  from  a  cut 

On  Floumey  front  a  7-foot  levee  has  caved  for  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  ai^  half  a  mile 
further  down,  on  Ballard  place,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  7-foot  levee  is  required. 

Within  about  a  mile  of  the.Louisiana  State  line  there  are  three  small  breaks— aggre- 
gate about  500  yards  of  12-foot  levee.    (Another  authority,  600  yards.) 

In  Louisiana  there  are  three  breaks  near  Ashton,  at  the  State  boundary ;  the  firstBSO 
feet  long ;  the  second  1,430  feet  long ;  the  third  similar  to  the  second.  At  all  of  them 
a  13-foot  levee  is  required.  They  were  under  contract  by  the  State,  bat  I  doubt  if  they 
were  completed  in  season. 

The  next  was  at  Providence,  where  the  Navy  cut  a  canal  back  to  the  lake.  This 
levee  was,  I  suppose,  finished  before  the  river  rose,  as  when  I  last  saw  it  it  was  well 
advanced. 

The  next  break  was  at  Bass's  plantation,  above  Point  Lookout,  and  was  a  large  and 
serious  one,  damaging  a  great  extent  of  country.  The  next  one  was  at  the  Davis  planta- 
tion, near  foot  of  Island  97 ;  the  next  at  Harris's,  above  Terrapin  Neck ;  the  next  at 
Duckport,  near  foot  of  Paw-Paw  Island.  Thence  the  levee  was  complete  to  the  great 
Brown  and  Johnson  break,  just  below  Vicksburg. 

All  the  levees  in  Louisiana  were  under  State  contract,  and,  knowing  that  yon  had 
received  full  information  concerning  them  from  Miyor  Porter,  State  engineer,  I  made 
no  special  effort  to  collect  facts  relating  to  those  of  them  lying  within  my  district. 

I  made  every  effort  to  obtain  all  possible  information  relative  to  the  river  siuce  the 
termination  of  the  Mississippi-delta  survey  in  1861.  The  only  high-water  years  were 
1862  and  1865.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  data  collected  respecting  these  floods, 
as  well  as  that  of  1859.  The  same  system  is  adopted  as  in  the  table  on  page  170  of  the 
delta  report ;  i.  e.,  the  plane  of  reference  is  the  flood-level  of  1H58,  the  sign  +  iodicat- 
ing  that  the  water  rose  above,  and  the  sign  —  that  the  water  failed  to  attain,  the  level 
of  that  great  flood.  Asterisks  denote  possible  uncertainty,  although  none  is  believed 
to  exist.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  war  prevented  the  preservation  of  exact  infor- 
mation as  to  dates  and  sources  of  these  two  floods. 


Locality. 


Cairo  . 


Ifcmphis 

Head  Cat  iHland 

Foot  Cat  Inland 

HeadWahiut  Bend 

Helena 

Friar'B  Point 

Wilkinson's  Landing,  Island  63 
Sunflower  Landing,  island  66. . , 

Napoleon 

Prentiss 

Bolivar  Bend 


Choctaw  Bend . . 


Providence 

Vicksburg  

Itod  River  Landing . 


Carrolton 

Algiers 

Brashear  City,  Berwick  Bay. 


Mouth  of  Bayou  Tensas. 


1859. 


-0.3* 

-3.0* 

-1.0* 

-0.7 

+0.1 

+0.3 


4  0.2 


1862. 


+1.2 


+0.6 
+  0.7* 
+0.7* 
+  1.1* 
+  1.8 
+  1.5 
+0.9 
+0.8 
+2.1 


+2.2 


+0.83 

+a7 


1865. 


-0. 
-0. 
-0. 
-0. 
-0. 

0. 

0. 
-0. 
+  1. 
+2. 


-1. 
-0. 


Remarks. 


TLe  following  record  at  Cairo  is  from  Mr. 
Aug.  F.  Taylor,  of  the  Cairo  City  Com- 
pany :  High-water  May  7,  18.t9,  was  -11 ; 
high-water  April  24  and  25, 186l,was-«.4; 
high-wat«r  March  Hand  18, 1865,  ws«-l.«: 
and  on  March  20,  1866,  (highest  of  yesr  to 
date,)  was  -8.3.  Low- water  on  XoveBber 
10  to  17,  ISiiS,  was  -44.2;  on  October  11, 
1800,  was  -46.0;  and  on  Dpconiberi  1865, 
was  -42.9.  The  date  of  high-water  ie« 
was  May  2. 


High- water  1860  was  -1.0. 

High-water  1865  wa«  0.7*  feet  helow  hi«h- 

High-water  1865  was  0.5*  feet  below  higb- 
water  1862. 

Date,  April  27, 1862. 

High-water  1866  was  equal  to  1862,  bat  JBit 

aoove  Chinn's  crevasse  it  was  3.5*  »» 

lower. 


High- water  1865  was  1*  foot  below  1828.  swi 
Teche  overflowed  its  banks  in  lo«r  ptoeei 
to  Franklin. 

High-water  1865  was  1.8*  feet  above  high«t 
previous  flood. 
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I  transmit  herewith  a  diagram  showing  the  daily  oscillations  of  the  river  at  the 
place  where  the  party  was.    It  may  be  considered  a  mean  curve  for  the  vicinity  be- 
^      tveen  Helena  and  Providence. 

The  following  are  the  checks  furnished  for  tlie  levels.  The  profiles  are  plotted 
\  without  change,  but  ou  the  maps  the  revised  mean  reading  is  given  to  the  bench- 
I'     marks. 

(        Starting  at  Nibblet's,  with  bencb-mark  reading  96.S0,  the  Prentiss  bench-mark  reads 
*      thns: 

Ronte  via  Yermillion  Lake 105.44 

Roate  via  Swan  Lake 106.63 

Route  by  river-bank 104.77 

Mean 105.61 

Starting  at  Grant's,  with  bencb-mark  reading  100.00,  the  bench-mark  at  Wilkinson's 
LsDdiog  reads: 

Roate  direct  from  Wimbush's 104.42 

Roate  via  Old  Port  Royal 105.86 

Mean 105.14 

The  accnracy  of  this  mean  determination  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  high- water 

marks  on  the  profile  from  Robson's  to  Totten's  check  perfectly,  the  mean  valve  of  the 

bencb-mark  at  Wilkinson's  Landing  being  adopted  in  placing  the  scale  on  the  profile 

from  Bobson's  to  Delta. 
By  these  levels  the  following  slopes  are  deduced  for  the  river^surface  at  high-water : 
Friars  Point  to  Grant's — distance,  thirty-four  miles;  fall,  11.7  feet:  slope  per  mile, 

0.34  feet. 

Prentis,  to  Nibblet's,  distauce  11.5  mile, J  ISe^er  m"W:3't'r*' 

P^ntUs  toNibWet',,  dUtance  11.5  milee \  f^o'^e'^lrXo.^''  '"*• 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  high-water  mark  at  Delta  is  not  so  high  by  nearly  half 
afoot  as  at  Friar's  Point,  although  five  miles  above  it.  This  I  attribute  to  the  local 
inflnences  on  the  mark  selected  of  the-  large  crevasses  just  above  and  below  Delta, 
although  possibly  the  levels  may  be  at  fault.  On  this  account  I  have  selected  Friar's 
Point  in  preference  to  Delta  to  deduce  the  true  fall  in  water-surface.  The  mean  slopo 
from  Meniphi.M  to  Gaines's  Lauding  is  0.32  feet  per  mile.  (See  Delta  report.)  Also,  the 
crevasse  at  Prentiss  must  have  affected  the  high-water  in  1865  sufficiently  to  obscure 
the  true  effect  of  the  cut-off,  which  occurred  on  March  11,  1863. 

A  daily  gauge-record  is  now  kept  at  New  Orleans  by  Mr.  G.  W.  R.  Bayley,  city  en- 
gineer, and  at  Cairo  by  the  engineer  of  Cairo  City  Company. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  recently  re-organized  her  levee  system  by  creating  a 
Wee  district  of  Issaquena,  Washington,  and  Bolivar  Counties,  allowing  Coahoma  and 
Tnuicatojoin  if  they  so  elect.  A  levee-tax  annually  of  10  cents  an  acre  and  1  cent 
per  pound  on  cotton  is  levied  for  three  years. 

The  old  Delta  Survey  Bench  No.  1,  on  the  curb-stone  near  Prentiss's  house,  Vicks- 
borgb,  has  been  moved,  and  is  consequently  now  worthless. 

The  low-water  mark  of  1863  at  Saint  Louis  was  0.5  lower  than  that  of  1860,  the 
lowest  heretofore  recorded.  It  was  41.3  feet  below  high-water  in  1844,  and  33.7  feet 
below  the  Saint  Louis  directrix. 

At  4  p.  ra.  of  March  13  there  was  a  furious  tempest,  followed  during  the  night  by  as 
heavy  a  rain-st^rm  as  I  ever  witnessed.  My  party  was  at  Fri&.r's  Point,  Mississippi. 
At  9  a.  ra.  of  March  13  the  river  stood  5.2  feet  below  high-water  of  1855,  having 
fallen  0.1  in  the  preceding  twelve  hours.  At  9  a.  m.  of  March  14  it  was  5  feet  below 
this  flood-level,  having  fallen  nearly  an  inch  since  daylight.  No  wind  affected  any 
of  these  readings.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  rain,  by  its  strictly  local  effect, 
raised  the  river  at  least  5  inches  during  this  storm. 

My  attention  was  called  to  some  singular  springs  in  the  bed  of  Bayou  Hushpuckana. 
They  are  several  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  located  on  the  map.  The  largest  of 
them  is  near  the  bridge.  It  flows  freely  up  from  several  places  over  an  extent  of  half 
u  acre.  The  soil  is  covered  by  a  yellow,  slimy  deposit,  with  a  metallic-blue  scum  near 
the  rills  of  water,  which  has  a  decided  chalybeate  taste.  All  these  springs  are  in  the 
bed  of  the  bayou,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  below  high-water  level  ot  the  Mississippi. 
.  Hajor  Severson  informs  me  that  they  flow  all  summer,  even  when  the  river  is  at  low- 
^iter  level,  (45  feet  below  high- water,)  and  that  the  water  is  much  colder  than  the 
water  in  the  vicinity.  Not  understanding  how  these  springs  could  exist  in  a  purely 
^Unvial  region,  I  thought  that  some  evidence  bearing  upon  the  age  of  the  region  might 
be  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  water  and  deposit.  I  accordingly  procured  samples 
of  both,  and  submitted  them  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  whose  reputation 
a«  a  scientific  chemist  and  geologist  is  well  known.  He  gives  me  the  following  as  the 
result  of  his  analysis : 
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Water  coDtains  in  solution :  Bicarbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
iron. 

Deposit  consists  of:  Crystallized  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphide  of  iron, 
'slate  mud. 

He  considers  that  the  spring  deriv^es  its  character  from  decomposing  iron  pyrites, 
Tvhich  most  probably  belongs  to  a  tertiary  formation. 

From  the  facts  that  none  of  the  tertiary  river-blnfts  are  within  many  miles  of  the 
locality  of  these  springs,  which  are  near  Sunflower  Landing,  opposite  Island  66,  in  the 
Yazoo  bottom-lands ;  that  their  level  corresponds  with  the  appearance  of  the  bloe 
clay,  and  that  iron  pyrites  can  hardly  be  considered  an  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Miwifl- 
sippi,  I  think  that  the  conclusions  as  to  the  slight  depth  of  the  alluvium  in  this  vicinity 
advanced  in  the  Delta  report  receive  strong  confirmation  from  the  existence  of  these 
chalybeate  springs. 

Brevet  Captain  Mackenzie  reports  that  a  cut-off  has  occurred  at  Terrapin  Neck, 

which  early  in  April  was  300  yards  wide.    The  newspapers,  I  suspect  a  little  prema- 

.  turely,  reported  it  to  have  occurred  on  March  8,  1H66.    I  have  had  every  reason  to  be 

pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Brevet  Capt.  A.  Mackenzie,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

and  the  party  generally,  have  labored  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  survey. 

I  am,  geueral,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  L.  Abbot, 
Major  of  EngineerSj  and  Brevet  Colonel,  V,  X  J. 
Maj.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

U.  S.  Vohniteers* 


APPENDIX  N. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MAJOR  WM.E.  MERRILL,  CORPS  OF  EX 
GINEER«,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1874. 

U^'ITED  States  ENaiNEER  Office, 

Cincmnati,  Ohio,  September  1, 1874. 
General  :  I  Lave  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  annual  reports  ou 
the  works  under  my  charge  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874. 

Lieut.  F.  A.  Mahau,  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  been  my  military  assist- 
ant during  the  year,  except  from  December  8, 1873,  to  May  14,  1874, 
inclusive,  during  which  time  he  was  on  temporary  duty  at  SaYannah, 
Ga.,  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Merrill, 
Major  of  Engineers. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 


N  I. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  following  contracts  were 
outstanding. 


Work. 


3  Hepair  of  Chartier'8  Creek  dam 

90  Kepair  of  WheeliDg  dam 

168  Kepair  of  dam  at  head  of  Marietta  Island 

214  Kepair  of  dam  and  dike  at  Baffin j^d  Island.. 

783  I  Conatrnction  of  dike  at  Evansvillo,  Tnd 

907  Kepair  of  dam  at  Cumberland  Island 

967  Kemoval  of  the  Bacon  Rock 


Contractors. 


Charles  Cable. 
C.  M.  Colo. 
CM.  Cole. 
C.  M.  Cole. 
J.  S.  Bontb. 
Miller  &  Bedard. 
Miller  &  Bedard. 
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Charfier^s  Creek  dam^  three  miles  below  Pittsburgh, — This  dam  was  com- 
pleted in  August,  1873,  and  the  contract  was  closed.  The  total  amount 
of  stone  expended  under  this  contract  was  32,480  cubic  yards.  It 
bas  answered  its  purpose  satisfactorily.  It  doses  the  left  channel  at 
Brnnot's  Island,  throwing  all  the  water  in  low  and  ordinary  stages  into 
the  Glass-honse  Channel. 

Wheeling  dam^  ninety  miles  below  Pittsburgh, — The  repairs  of  this  dam 
were  finished  in  Augnst,  1873.  They  reqnired  in  all  3,508  cubic  yards  of 
stone  and  425  cords  of  brush.  It  closes  the  right  or  Ohio  channel  at 
AVheeling  Island,  thus  increasing  the  lo\\«»vater  volume  in  the  other 
channel. 

Marietta  Island  dam,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  below  Pitts- 
hrgh. — This  dam  is  at  the  head  of  Marietta  Island,  and  closes  the  right 
or  Virginia  Channel.  The  work  of  repairing  this  dam  was  compleXed 
ill  September,  1873.  It  required  8,304  cubic  yards  of  stone  and  177 
cords  of  brush.  It  backed  up  the  water  so  much  more  than  I  had  ex- 
pected that  I  thought  it  expedient  to  strengthen  it  by  a  brush  and  pile 
dam  below,  and  thus  divide  the  fall,  which  at  certain  stages  was  as  great 
asoj  feet,  and  was  more  than  I  considered  it  prudent  to  attempt  to 
sustain  by  a  dam  of  loose  stone.  I  therefore  had  an  auxiliary  dam 
built,  whose  upper  line  was  placed  50  feet  below  the  lower  edge  of  the 
main  dam,  with  its  top  surface  3  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  latter. 
This  auxiliary  dam  was  made  as  cheaply  as  possible  of  two  rows  of 
piles,  6  feet  apart,  with  30  feet  between  the  rows,  and  the  inclosed  space 
VRij  filled  with  brush,  weighted  down  with  stone.  Some  stone  and 
brush  were  likewise  used  in  protecting  the  banks.  This  auxiliary  work 
required  an  expenditure  of  316  piles,  5,941  cords  of  brush,  and  4,553 
cobic  yards  of  stone.  There  has  been  no  trouble  in  using  the  right 
ehaunel  since  the  left  one  was  closed,  except  occasionally  at  the  foot 
iiQd  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  This  river  sometimes 
throws  out  a  mass  of  sand  and  sediment  that  occasionally  troubles  coal- 
fleets.    This  difficulty  has  lately  been  removed  by  dredging. 

Buffington  dam  and  dike,  txco  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  beloic  Pitts- 
hrgh, — These  works  were  finished  in  September,  1873.  The  total 
amoaut  of  stone  expended  on  both  was  26,078  cubic  yards. 
,  Eransville  dike,  sevenhundred  and  eighty  three  miles  beloic  Pittsburgh, — 
At  the  close  of  operations  in  1873,  this  dike  had  been  finished  for  a 
length  from  shore  of  1,025  feet.  I  directed  Mr.  Charles  B.  Batenian, 
assistant  engineer,  the  insi)ector  of  this  and  Henderson  dikes,  to  examine 
the  dike  occasionally  during  the  winter,  and  especially  to  report  any 
effect  that  might  be  produced  on  the  sand-bar  at  the  ui)per  end  of  the 
city,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  dike  was  designed.  He  reported  on  the 
3lstof  December  that  the  deposit  on  the  wharf  from  the  recent  rise  is 
inach  less  in  quantity  than  usual ;  also  that  from  the  line  of  the  highest 
i^ater  said  deposit  isclayey  mud  down  to  about  the  20  foot  line,  from  which 
line  down  it  consists  of  sand  and  gravel  in  patches  evidently  washed 
from  the  bar.  •  •  •  The  current  during  the  rise  and  since  the  river 
ka«  commenced  falling,  has  been  decidedly  on  the  Indiana  shore,  the 
drift  giving  considerable  trouble  to  steamers  and  wharf-boats  at  the 
landing. 
On  the  30th  of  March  he  wrote : 

I  observe  that  daring  the  several  rises  of  fcbe  past  few  months  there  has  been  vo  de- 
posit oa  the  wharf  below  23.50  feet  ou  the  gauge  at  that  stage,  and  below  a  .strong  cur- 
lent  sweeps  the  Indiana  shore  from  the  water-works  down— tne  effect,  it  is  presumed, 
«f  the  dike. 

26  £ 
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On  the  23d  of  May  he  writes : 

Soundings  were  taken  over  the  bar  from  Mulberry  street  to  Main,  wben  the  river  wm 
at  12  feet  by  the  gauge,  and  were  as  follows : 

On  highest  part  of  the  bar,  opposite  Mulberry  street 7. 50 

Opposite  Cherry  street ^.6t> 

Opposite  Chestnut  street 9.00 

Opposite  Walnut  street - W.50 

Opposite  Locust  street 12.00 

Below  Locust  street,  no  bottom  at  12  feet,  showing  that  at  least  fonr  feet  has  been 
taken  off  the  bar  during  the  past  winter.  The  current  on  this  side  is  stronger  than 
before,  and  there  is  evidently  a  channel  cut  along  the  scour  made  along  the  bar  daring 
the  winter  of  1872-'3. 

On  the  Ist  of  June  he  writes : 

On  the  bar  in  front  of  the  city  I  made  soundings,  and  found  one  little  ridge  opposite 
the  water- works,  near  the  shore,  which  is  now  four  feet  above  low  water.  No  other 
part  of  the  bar  wiU  be  more  than  2.50  above  low  water  when  dry.  Opposite  the  foot 
of  Main  street,  where  the  bar  used  to  be,  there  will  be  six  feet  at  low  water. 

The  dike  itself  is  firm  and  solid,  and  a  large  sand-bar  has  formed  be- 
low it.  The  dike  will  be  extended  300  feet  farther  during  the  present 
season.  I  have  purposely  kept  this  work  back,  in  order  to  give  the 
river  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  course  marked  out  for  it. 
A  rapid  construction  of  the  dike  would  have  caused  so  great  a  scoarat 
its  outer  end  as  to  materially  increase  its  cost.  At  present  the  i>ocket 
behind  the  bar  has  been  filled  by  material  washed  into  it  from  the  bar, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  same  is  scattered  along  the  city  front,  making 
landings  difficult  in  low  water.  This  temporary  annoyance  could  not 
have  been  prevented.  The  bar  is  still  so  high  that  in  extreme  low  water 
it  cuts  off  the  river  current.  When  the  bar  is  entirely  washed  away 
these  troublesome  deposits  will  depart  with  it.  I  consider  this  dike  a 
marked  success  in  its  effectiveness,  its  strength,  and  its  cheapness.  All 
future  dikes  in  the  Lower  Ohio  will  be  built  in  a  similar  manner. 

Cumberland  dam^  nine  Mndred  and  seven  miles  heloxo  Pittsburgh, — ^The 
repairs  on  this  dam  were  completed  in  December,  1873,  under  contract 
with  Messrs.  Miller  and  Bedard. 

The  total  amount  of  stone  used  was  20,187  cubic  yards.  Owing  to 
the  long  duration  of  high-water  last  autumn,  at  a  time  when  the  river 
is  usually  at  its  lowest,  it  was  impossible  to  finish  this  work  as  com- 
pletely as  was  desired,  as  during  the  last  six  weeks  the  dam  was  contin- 
uously under  water.  I  made  as  close  a  personal  inspection  as  was  prac- 
ticable, and,  feeling  satisfied  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  to  advan- 
tage, closed  the  contract.  During  high- water  of  the  winter  and  spring 
the  dam  was  subjected  to  a  severe  test.  All  of  the  new  work  except  a 
small  section  about  100  feet  in  length  stood  very  well,  but  to  my  sur- 
l)rise  the  river  leveled  down  a  large  part  of  the  old  work  which  had 
been  standing  for  over  thirty  years,  and  was  assumed  to  be  safe  and 
strong.  During  the  present  season  1  called  for  proposals  for  bringing  this 
part  of  the  dam  up  to  grade,  and  let  the  new  contract  to  Mr.  Bedard, 
the  active  member  of  the  old  firm  of  contractors.  He  bid  at  his  old 
price,  which  was  considerably  lower  than  the  price  offered  by  any  other 
bidder.  Six  thousand  yards  more  will  be  placed  in  the  dam,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  amount  will  make  it  safe  and  substantial 
There  will  always  be  a  strong  pressure  against  it,  as  the  high-water  cur- 
rent is  over  the  dam,  and  therefore  deposits  will  annually  form  in  the 
chute,  which  must  be  removed  by  the  current  as  the  water  falls  and  is 
forced  by  the  dam  into  the  chute.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  serious 
trouble  with  the  new  channel  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  Island,  but 
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tbat  at  the  foot  of  the  island  is  changeable,  and  will  probably  require 
souie  construction  to  fix  it. 

Bacon  RocJcj  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  hehw  Pittsburgh. ^T\\h 
rock  was  formerly  on  the  Missouri  shore  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  but 
owing  to  the  gradual  change  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  it  is  now 
in  the  Ohio  River,  though  a  slight  wash  of  the  sand-bar  between  the 
two  rivers  would  throw  it  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  very  serious  ob- 
struction in  low-water.  The  contractors,  Miller  and  Bedard,  did  noth- 
ing lor  the  removal  of  this  rock,  and  Jtheir  contract  was  dechvred  for- 
feileil.  One  of  their  sureties,  Mr.  M.  A.  Bryson,  then  claimed  the  right 
to  complete  the  contract,  and  his  right  was  acknowledged.  During  low- 
water  last  season  he  made  some  preparations,  and  waited  for  the  water 
to  fall  before  commencing  work.  Contrary  to  custom  the  river  rose, 
and  remained  up,  consequently  nothing  was  done.  During  the  present 
season,  at  my  suggestion,  he  employed  Capt.  R.  W.  Dugan,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Wrecking  Company,  to  do  the  work  for  him.  At  the  cFose  of  the 
year  Captain  Dugan  had  exploded,  by  surface- blasting,  a  large  number  of 
charges  of  dynamite  on  the  rock,  and  had  entirely  broken  up  its  shell. 
He  found  the  interior  of  the  rock  (which  is  a  pudding-stone)  to  be 
mainly  loose  gravel.  This  will  be  removed  by  a  dredge,  and  before  this 
report  reaches  Congress  the  Bacon  Rock  will  probably  be  a  thing  of  the 
past 

NEW  CONTRACTS. 


The  following  new  contracts  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
past: 


Dam  acro68  Dock  Chnte , 

Repair  of  old  dike  at  French  Island 

Repair  of  old  dike  at  Henderaoii  Island  . , 
Ooustmctlon  of  dredges  and  dump-BCowa 
Construction  of  iron  anaj^-boat  hull , 


C.  M.  Colo. 

C.  M.  Cole. 

J.  S.  Routh. 

S.  B.  Alttor. 

Swift's  Iron  and  Steel  Worka. 


Duck  Chute^  tico  miles  below  Pittsburgh, — Duck  Chute  is  a  small  chan- 
nel across  the  bar  at  the  head  of  Brunot's  Island,  and  near  the  high 
land  of  the  island.  It  is  usually  dry  at  extreme  low- water.  It  was 
necessary  to  close  it,  as  the  current  through  this  opening  drew  coal- 
fleets  out  of  the  channel  leading  into  Glas^^house.  The  dam  was  fin- 
ished in  September,  1873,  having  consumed  1,995  cubic  yards  of  stone. 
It  entirely  closed  the  channel  across  which  it  was  built,  but  the  pressure 
of  water  in  that  direction  was  so  great  as  to  cut  out  the  gravel  at  each 
end  of  the  dam,  and  as  much  water  now  escjvpes  as  before  its  construc- 
tion. If  the  radical  improvement  of  the  Ohio  be  inaugurated  it  will 
probably  be  unnecessary  to  extend  this  dam ;  if  the  contrary  be  the  case, 
its  extension  will  be  very  necessary. 

French  Island  Dike,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles  below  Pittsburgh. — 
Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  this  dike  has  been  completed,  as  also 
some  slight  repairs  to  the  dike,  extending  down  from  near  the  foot  of 
the  island.  The  work  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Louisville  and 
Henderson  packets,  as  French  Island  was  the  shoalest  place  on  their 
route.  Three  and  a  half  feet  is  as  much  as  I  think  can  be  depended  on 
in  extreme  low-water,  though  the  contractor  thinks  he  can  guarantee  4 
feet.    A  greater  depth  might  be  secured  by  a  greater  contraction,  but 
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that  is  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  coal  interests  The  following 
quantities  of  material  were  used :  2,815  cubic  yards  of  stone,  5,4()9  cords 
of  brush,  and  705  piles.    Tbe  total  length  of  the  new  dike  is  2,(K)0feet. 

Henderson  Island  Bike,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles  below PitU- 
burgh, — At  the  close  of  1873  this  dike  had  been  extended  into  the  river 
1,000  feet.  Its  efl'ect  was  excellent  from  the  first,  a  good  channel  hav- 
ing  been  maintained  throughout  the  low- water  season.  Unfortunately 
this  good  effect  was  not  lasting.  During  low-water  of  June,  1874,  the 
slight  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  river  occasioned  by  the  dike  was 
enough  to  cause  the  channel  behind  the  island  to  cut  out,  and  in  ex- 
treme low-water  steamboats  had  to  take  that  route.  This  channel  was 
very  narrow  and  intricate,  and  was  full  of  snags  and  water-soaked  logs, 
making  an  exceedingly  bad  place  for  steamboats,  and  one  quite  im- 
practicable by  night.  I  made  a  careful  personal  examination,  finding 
3^  feet  at  the  head  of  the  chute,  and  less  than  3  feet  in  the  old  channel, 
tiie  river  being  a  foot  or  two  above  dead  low.  ISo  steamboat  could  get 
through  the  chute  without  hitting  at  least  one  log.  I  concluded  that 
the  proper  remedy  was  to  close  the  chute  entirely  by  a  jnle  and  brash 
dam,  thus  forcing  all  the  water  through  the  channel  marked  out  for  it 
This  work  was  approved  by  you,  and  is  now  under  way.  At  present  the 
dike  is  finished  for  a  distance  from  shore  of  1,050  feet,  and  piles  have 
been  drived  for  an  additional  distance  of  250  feet  It  will  be  extended 
to  a  total  length  of  1,500  feet. 

I  have  always  been  apprehensive  of  the  possible  need  of  a  dam  behind 
Henderson  Island,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  spend  the  money  needed  to 
build  it  until  its  necessity  was  demonstrated,  and  the  fact  that  in  former 
years  no  such  dam  had  been  built  strengthened  me  in  my  conclusion 
that  it  might  prove  unnecessary  now. 

2feic  dredge  and  dump-scoics. — The  new  dredge  Oswego  and  two 
dump-scows  have  been  built  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Alger,  under  his  contract  o( 
July  11,  1873.  The  hull  of  the  dredge  is  75  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide, 
with  5  feet  9  inches  depth  of  hold.  She  draws  2  feet  8  inches  of  water 
when  loaded  with  600  bushels  of  coal.  Her  cylinders  are  10  inches  in 
diameter,  with  14-inch  stroke,  and  she  is  provided  with  one  of  King's 
marine-boilerSy  having  eighty  3-iuch  return-flues.  A  steam  hoisting-ap- 
paratus is  provided  for  the  forward  spuds,  and  a  steam-capstan  for 
maneuvering.  The  clutch  used  is  Alger's  patent  friction-clutch.  It 
is  somewhat  liable  to  breakage,  but  when  in  order  works  rapidly  and 
well.  By  making  it  of  steel,  and  keeping  a  spare  clutch  on  baud,  there 
need  be  no  serious  loss  in  case  of  accident.  The  scows  are  side-dump- 
ers, with  bins  capable  of  holding  71  cubic  yards.  They  are  65  feet  in 
length  and  20  feet  in  width,  and  have  4  feet  depth  of  hold.  They  are 
built  without  crown  or  sheer,  and  draw  when  empty  15  inches.  Thev 
can  carry  50  cubic  yards  of  gravel  on  3  feet  6  inches  of  water.  The 
contract-price  of  dredge  and  scows  was  $18,500.  An  additional  sum  of 
$2,000  was  spent  on  outfit,  making  the  total  cost  of  dredge  and  two 
scows  about  $20,500. 

Iron  hull  snag-boat. — ^The  contract  for  building  the  hull  of  the  iron 
snag-boat  lor  the  Ohio  was  taken  by  the  Swift  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  at 
$84,350.  During  the  winter  but  little  work  was  done,  on  account  of  the 
financial  depression  and  of  strikes  at  .the  works.  At  present  everything 
is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  hull  is  about  one-third  finished.  Its  con- 
struction will  supply  a  long-felt  need. 

Traveling  sands  in  the  Ohio  below  the  falls. — The  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  successful  improvement  of  the  Lower  Ohio  comes  from  the  enormoos 
masses  of  sand  and  gravel  that  travel  down  stream  during  every  rise. 
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Behind  tbe  dikes  at  French  and  Henderson  islands,  and  at  Evansville, 
sand-bars  have  formed  as  high  as  the  dikes,  and  in  places  where  before, 
or  daring  their  construction,  there  was  deep  water.  At  the  GuinberliUid 
Island  end  of  the  Cumberland  dam,  where  last  season  tliere  was  about 
10  feet  of  water,  there  was  this  season  10  feet  of  sand,  showing  a  deposit 
of  20  feet  in  one  season.  The  sand  behind  the  dikes  mentioned  above 
is  mixed  with  gravel,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  gravel  to  be  carried  in 
suspension,  it  must  have  rolled  along  the  bottom  The  up-stream  sides 
of  the  dikes  are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  can  see  but  two  ways  for 
the  gravel  to  get  over  the  dike.  It  might  have  reached  the  upper  line 
of  the  dike  an<l  there  got  attached  to  ice  which  carried  it  over  when  the 
river  rose,  and  then  dropped  it  below  the  dike.  This  action  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  at  Louisville,  at  the  revetted  slope  on  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  other  supposition 
is  that  in  high  water  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  raised  by  deposit  to 
the  level  of  the  dike,  and  that  before  the  dike  became  visible  the  deposit 
on  its  np-stream  side  was  washed  away.  This  1  think  the  more  proba- 
ble explanation,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  ice-period 
of  last  winter  all  of  the  dikes  were  submerged  many  feet.  There  is 
abnndant  additional  experience  to  show  that  during  high-water  the 
bottom  of  the  river  is  habitually  raised  by  deposit,  and  that  the  low- 
water  channel  is  subsequently  cut  out  of  it  as  the  river  falls.  This  con- 
dition makes  the  radical  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  Ohio  a  matter 
of  serious  difliculty.  A  further  discussion  is  reserved  for  the  report  on 
the  radical  improvement  of  the  Ohio,  which  has  been  ordered  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Transxjortation. 

DREDGING. 

The  work  of  dredging  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  year, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Cari)enter,  assistant  engineer.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  1873,  the  "Ohio  "  was  at  Captina.  The  cut  at  this  place  was  fin- 
ished by  the  removal  of  260  more  yards,  and  the  dredge  was  moved  to 
Bnffington  Island.  The  "Ohio"  continued  work  on  the  bar  at  this  place, 
vhich  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  river,  until  compelled  by  cold  weather  to 
He  op.  She  dredged  8,983  cubic  yards  in  July,  10,285  in  August,  11,907 
in  September,  6,662  in  October,  and  2,760  in  November,  making  a  total  of 
40,596  cubic  yards.  During  the  last  month  the  new  dredge  Oswego 
joined  her,  but  neither  dredge  could  do  much,  on  account  of  high- water. 
The  work  of  the  "Oswego"  amounted  to  but  little,  as  all  of  her  machinery 
was  new  and  required  to  be  worked  into  smooth  running.  The  little 
dredging  done  by  her  has  been  credited  to  the  "  Ohio." 

The  (iredges  were  laid  up  at  Marietta  in  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
ontil  the  Ist  of  May.  They  were  then  sent  to  Pittsburgh  to  remove  the 
bar  at  the  foot  of  Brunot's  Island,  which  gave  great  trouble  to  coal- 
fleets.  Sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  yards  were  removed  in 
May  and  21,839  in  June,  making  a  total  of  38,038  cubic  yards  removed 
from  the  bar.  No  further  difficulty  is  anticipated  at  this  place.  The 
dredges  are  still  at  work,  but  their  subsequent  operations  belong  to  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

EBMOVING  WRECKS  AND  OBSTRUCTIONS. 

The  winter  of  1872-'73  was  unusually  severe,  and  when  the  ice  broke 
up  it  destroyed  many  river-craft,  and  left  numberless  wrecks  in  the 
channel  which  could  not  be  discovered  until  low-water  of  summer. 
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Capt.  E.  W.  Dugan,  with  the  boat  of  tbe  same  name,  blew  up  and  re- 
moved tbe  wreck  of  a  section  of  dry -dock  that  had  lodged  iu  the  chan- 
nel at  Eising  Sun,  and  the  wreck  of  the  steamboat  McCullough  near 
Madison.  Captain  Hobson,  with  a  crane-boat,  removed  several  logsand 
minor  wrecks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  There  were  sev- 
eral wrecked  coal-barges  in  the  channel  at  VeVay.  I  tried  to  get  a 
dredge  from  the  Louisville  Canal  for  this  work,  but,  being  uusuccessfal, 
I  made  application  to  the  Kanawha  board,  and  was  permitted  to  hire  a 
dredge  froui  them.  This  dredge  renaoved  the  barges  at  Vevay,  but  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  river  compelled  her  to  stop  work  and  return  to 
the  Kanawha.  In  August  one  large  log  was  removed  by  a  crane-boat 
from  tbe  channel  at  CuUum's  Eipple,  and  another  lying  opposite  Cov- 
ington. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ohio  being  greatly  hindered  in  low- water  at 
Mustapha  Island,  Guyandotte  Shallows,  Poag's,  Jenalt's,  and  other 
places,  I  had  a  large  grapple  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing 
bowlders.  This  grapple  is  11  feet  in  height,  has  a  grasp  of  a  little  more 
than  5  feet,  has  four  fingers  on  each  side,  weighs  2,700  pounds,  and  cost 
$1,174.  The  following  obstructions  were  removed  by  the  use  of  this 
grapple :  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  Mustapha  Island,  where  the  channel 
is  now  in  good  condition ;  several  rocks  in  the  channel-span  of  the 
Parkersburg  bridge,  carelessly  thrown  there  by  the  bridge-biiildere, 
and  two  snags  between  Parkersburg  and  Marietta.  This  grapple  has 
been  used  to  great  advantage  on  tbe  Great  Kanawha.  For  details,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  anuual  report  of  operations  on  that  river. 

A  snag  was  removed  by  hired  labor  from  the  foot  of  Eanty's  Shallow-?, 
and  tbe  Government  snag-boat  S.  H.  Long  was  borrowed  from  Major 
Suter,  engineers,  and  was  employed  four  days  in  cleauiug  out  the  chate 
at  the  head  of  Cumberland  Island. 

During  October,  four  troublesome  snags  were  removed  from  Quick's 
Eun  Bar  by  a  hired  crane-boat.  A  section  of  the  dry-dock  was  blown  np 
at  the  foot  of  Ludlow  street,  Cincinnati,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wreck  of  a  stone-boat  was  removed  from  Eising  Sun  bar.  A  sudden 
rise  in  the  river  prevented  its  entire  removal. 

A  wrecking  party  provided  with  diver,  armor,  battery,  and  toqiedces 
was  equipped  and  put  to  work  at  the  wreck  of  the  Missouri,  a  veiy 
large  and  strongly-built  steamboat,  lying  just  above  the  K  vansville  dike. 
About  half  of  this  boat  was  removed  by  the  close  of  the  season. 

In  May,  one  log  was  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and 
three  others  from  the  head  of  Bleunerhassett's  Island. 

OFFICE-WOBK. 

The  office-work  during  the  year  has  comprised  the  preparation  of  «*i 
continuous  map  of  tbe  river,  on  the  scale  of  2  inches  to  the  mile,  of 
detailed  drawings  for  the  snag-boat,  of  hydrographs  of  the  Ohio  River 
gauge-records,  of  drawings  to  accompany  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  on  movable  dams  and  hydraulic  gate§,  of  drawings  and 
tracings  of  special  surveys,  and  of  miscellaneous  work  of  various  kinds. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  1875-'76. 

Tbe  first  question  to  be  settled  is  the  general  method  of  improvement 
After  long  study,  I  have  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  best  method  of 
improving  the  Ohio,  at  least  in  tbe  upper  part  of  its  course,  is  to  follow 
the  plans  that  have  been  so  successiul  on  the  Seine,  Yonne,  Marne, 
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Menae,  and  otlier  French  rivers.    The  details  of  all  the  methods  in  use 
in  France  are  given  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on 
movable  dams  and  hydraulic  gates,  which  is  printed  as  Ex.  Doc.  No.  127, 
H.  of  R.,  43d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.*    The  system  that  meets  with  most  fa- 
vor in  ^France  is  that  known  from  its  inventor  as  the  Chanoiiie.     A 
drawing  of    tlie  more  important  features  of  this  system  accompanies 
this  report.      The  Brunot  gate  will  probably  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  this 
OT  any  otber  system  that  may  be  adopted,  and  1  had  expected  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  testing  its  practicability  on  a  working  scale  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress.    As  it  has  been  decided  that  money  appropriated 
for  the  Ohio  cannot  be  expended  on  a  dam  in  the  Mouongahehi,  this 
trial  has  necessarily  been  abandoned.    While  1  regret  this,  1  do  not 
consider  that  its  lack  will  have  any  influence  on  the  method  of  movable 
dam  that  may  be  selected  for  use. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  subsequent  trial  and  adoption  of  the 
Brunot  gate  on  one  of  the  movable  dams  should  it  seem  desirable.  It 
is  merely  a  useful  adjunct  at  best,  and  not  an  indispensable  necessity. 

A  Chanoine  wicket,  when  in  position,  is  a  solid  frame  of  timber  about 
3J  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high,  sloping  down  stream  and  supported  be- 
hind by  a  heavy  iron  prop.  The  horse  is  hinged  to  the  wicket  and  to 
the  floor.  The  prop  turns  on  the  upper  axle  of  the  horse,  as  does  also 
the  wickets  The  latter  is  not  fastened  to  the  floor  except  by  the  horse, 
and  can  swing  around  the  upper  axle  of  the  latter  when  not  held  down 
hy  the  pressure  of  water.  A  series  of  such  frames  or  panels  makes  the 
dam.  The  intervals  between  the  frames  are  about  2  inches,  and  if  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  dam  tight  these  intervals  can  be  covered. 
Usually  the  waste  through  them  will  be  less  than  the  discharge  of  the 
river,  and  therefore  the  level  of  the  pool  will  not  fall  below  the  tops  of 
the  wickets. 

The  dam  is  thrown  down  by  means  of  a  long  iron  bar  laid  on  top  of 
the  masonry-base,  extending  from  one  shore  to  tiie  other,  and  armed 
TTith  projections  or  shoulders.  By  moving  this  rod  a  few  feet,  which  is 
done  from  the  abutment  by  proper  gearin<r,  the  feet  of  the  props  are 
tripped  successively,  and  the  wickets  fall  into  a  shallow  recess  where 
they  are  below  the  reach  of  passing  boats.  The  river  is  then  in  its 
natural  condition,  offering  no  obstacle  to  boats  nor  to  the  passage  of 
floods.  In  the  navigable  pass  nothing  projects  higher  than  2  feet  below 
low- water  line.  On  the  weir  the  height  of  masonry  is  usually  about  20 
inches  above  low  water. 

The  wickets  are  raised  in  succession  by  the  use  of  a  boat  which  works 

across  the  stream.    It  has  a  sheave  in  its  bow,  and  a  geared  drum  near 

the  stern.    The  first  wicket  is  raised  by  the  boat  being  so  placed  that 

its  bow  projects  beyond  the  abutment  half  the  width  of  a  wicket.    The 

hoisting  rope  has  a  boat-hook  fastened  to  its  outer  end.    The  man  at 

the  bow  hooks  the  boat-hook  over  a  handle  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

wicket,  and  the  other  man  then  winds  up  the  rope.    The  wicket  is  thus 

raised,  pulling  up  with  it  the  horse  and  the  prop.    When  the  horse  is 

at  its  proper  elevation  the  prop  drops  into  position.    The  wicket  is  still 

nearly  horizontal,  and  if  it  is  let  go  it  will  retain  an  inclined  position 

with  the  water  rushing  under  it.    A  slight  push  on  its  lower  end  brings 

it  against  the  sill,  and  the  water  pressure  holds  it  in  place.    After  one 

wicket  is  raised  the  boat  is  pushed  out  the  width  of  a  wicket,  support- 

JDo-  itself  partly  against  the  abutment  and  partly  against  the  wicket 

first  raised.     This  operation  is  continued  until  all  the  wicki^.ts  are  in 

place.       

*  See  Api)endix  N  3. 
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At  many  dams  there  is  a  temporary  bridge  above  tbe  wi  jkets  from 
Tviiicli  tliey  are  raised.  This  is  probably  the  better  method,  but  iu  a  wide 
river  it  would  probably  cause  some  delay  in  getting  the  wickets  up, 
unless  a  considerable  force  of  laborers  were  kept  on  hand  to  expedite 
operations.  Two  or  three  men  are  all  that  are  employed  in  France  to 
manage  a  lock  and  movable  dam. 

Assuming  then  a  method  of  improvement  by  movable  dams  on  tbe 
Chanoine  plan,  we  require  the  following  constructions : 

1.  A  movable  dam  of  Chanoine  wickets  divided  into  navigable  pass 
and  weir. 

2.  A  lock  large  enough  to  pass  an  ordinary  coal-fleet  throngh  in  one 
lockage. 

The  dams  should  have  a  vertical  height  of  12  feet,  that  being  as  far 
as  present  experience  goes,  aboat  the  greatest  practicable  height  of  a 
movable  dam.  The  lift  from  one  pool  to  the  next  will  be  6  feet,  and 
there  will  be  a  minimum  depth  of  6  feet  below  each  dam,  thus  securing 
a  6-foot  navigation  at  all  times. 

I  have  already  chosen  the  approximate  position  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  dams  to  make  a  6-foot  navigation  at  all  seasons  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Wheeling.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  an  estimate 
at  present  for  extending  this  work  below  Wheeling.  The  sites  and 
length  of  dams  are  as  follows  : 


No. 


Place. 


Just  below  Horsetail  Ripplo 

Between  Dnff  s  aucl  Mernmazi 

Ju8t  below  the  trap 

JtiBt  below  Deadman's  Island 

At  Crow  Island 

Below  Montgonier5''8  Island 

One  mile  below  Georgetown  Island 

Just  l>e]ow  Baker's  Island 

One  and  a  half  miles  below  Black's  Island  . 

Que  mile  above  SteabeuvlUe  Bridge 

At  Cox's  Bar 

At  head  of  Pike  Island 

At  Wheeling 


Snm 

Average  length. 


Miles  from  I      •,  ,^.^», 
Pittsburgh.!      I>«ig*^ 


91 
33J 

4^1 

55 

65 

72 

83 

90 


Feet 
900 


1»350 


1,C» 

1,S0 
1,000 

1.000    •^800 


19.150 
1,4TJ 


Where  two  lengths  are  given  in  the  above  list,  the  dam  rests  on  an 
island,  and  there  are  two  channels  to  be  closed. 

The  width  of  navigable  pass  is  an  undetermined  quantity.  Coal-fleets 
are  generally  four  barges  or  100  feet  in  width,  but  at  times  they  have  a 
width  of  five  barges,  (120  feet,)  or  even  of  six  barges,  (144  feet.)  As 
they  will  have  the  smooth  wall  of  the  lock  to  guide  them  into  the  pass, 
I  think  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  limit  its  width  to  250  feet.  The  rest 
would  be  weir  and  Brunot  chute,  should  the  latter  prove  a  succeas,  or 
weir  only  if  the  contrary. 

Experience  in  France  shows  that  the  locks  should  be  large  enough  to 
pass  a  coal-fleet,  either  ascending  or  descending,  at  one  lockage.  An 
average  fleet  has  ten  barges,  ^130  by  24  feet,)  one  fuel-flat,  (1(K>  by  22 
feet,)  and  one  steamboat,  (230  oy  48  feet.)  The  barges  conld  pass  two 
abreast  if  the  locks  were  50  feet  wide,  three  abreast  if  they  were  75  feet, 
four  abreast  if  they  were  100  feet  wide.  The  first  size  is,  however,  too 
small  for  packet-steamboats  which  require  from  60  to  80  feet,  and  the 
last-named  size  is  too  wide  to  be  closed  by  the  ordinary  lock-gate.  The 
width  of  the  lock  must  therefore  be  75  feet. 
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To  hold  sncli  a  coal-fleet  as  I  have  described  above,  tlie  available 
length  of  lock  must  be  620  feet,  aud  this  should  be  increased  to  030  to 
give  play  for  the  gates,  and  to  avoid  a  tight  fit. 

The  lock  should  therefore  be  built  with  a  length  between  niitersills 

of  630  feet,  a  width  of  75  feet,  and  an  ordinary  lift  of  6  feet,  but  with 

strenpth  enough  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  10  feet,  which  would  happen 

slioukl  the  lower  pool  be  emptied  in  low-water. 

This  length  may  seem  excessive,  but  the  advantage  of  passing  a  fleet 

I    at  one  lockage  is  very  great,  aud  the  increase  of  cost  is  not  iu  proportion 

I    to  the  length  of  lock.    The  most  expensive  parts  of  a  lock  are  the  gates 

aud  the  masonry  around  them,  and  these  cost  the  same  in  all  locks  of 

]    the  same  width  and  lift,  regardless  of  their  length.    The  difference  be- 

i    tveen  a  short  and  a  long  lock  of  the  same  width  and  lift  is  only  the  cost 

I    of  the  extra  length  of  chamber  wall,  and  this  is  the  cheapest  masonry 

about  the  lock.    The  fleets  on  the  Seine  are  somewhat  smaller  than 

1    those  on  the  Ohio,  though  their  larger  barges  have  almost  exactly  the 

I    same  dimensions  as  Ohio  coal-barges.    (See  Ex.  Doc.  Xo.  127,  11.  of  E., 

i    43d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  page  51.)    To  pass  one  of  these  fleets  at  a  siugle 

I    lockage,  the  lock-chambers  on  the  Upper  Seine  have  a  width  of  40  feet, 

I    and  au  available  length  of  from  691  to  615  feet. 

I  In  order  to  avoid  delay  aud  waste  of  water  when  a  single  steamboat 
wishes  to  pass  through,  the  locks  should  have  extra  gates  at  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  the  whole  length  of  lock  need  not  be  used  unless  occasion 
called  for  it.  This  will  add  somewhat  to  the  expense,  but  I  believe  that 
the  advantages  of  dinaiuishing  the  amount  of  water  needed  lor  lockage 
doring  very  low  stages,  and  of  expediting  the  passage  of  packet-boats, 
will  t^  worth  obtaining. 

The  cost  of  such  a  lock  as  I  have  described,  would  be,  in  round  num- 
bere,  8200,000.  The  cost  of  13  such  locks  will  therefore  be  about 
12,600,000. 

These  figures  will  be  somewhat  modified  when  a  detailed  estimate  can 
be  prepared.  A  special  party  is  now  at  work  definitely  locating  the 
propovsed  dams  that  I  have  ai)proximately  located  above,  and  making 
borings  to  determine  the  character  of  foundation  at  each  site.  This 
information  will  be  embodied  in  the  report  ordered  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation,  and  will  somewhat  modify  the  approximate 
estimate  herewith  presented. 
The  cost  of  the  movable  dams  will  be : 

^1 1»er  ranniog  foot  for  the  pass. 
$*f7  per  ranolng  foot  for  the  weir. 

These  estimates  for  the  dams  have  been  carefully  prepared  under  ray 
direction  by  Lieutenant  Mahan,  by  using  the  itemized  bills  of  materials 
prepared  from  actual  construction  in  France,  and  are  believed  to  be 
QDite  accurate.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  Brunot  chute,  which, 
if  successful,   will  replace  a  part  of  the  weir.      It  would,  however, 

.  increase  the  cost  of  a  dam. 

'  A  movable  dam  of  the  average  length  of  1,473  feet  will  then  cost  as 
follows : 

«Ofeetof  p*as8.at$.344perfoot |h6,000 

1,^  feet  of  weir,  at  $^27  per  foot ^88,971 

Total  for  one  movable  dam 374,971 

fifteen  movable  dams  without  locks  will  therefore  cost - 4, 874, 623 

The  cost  of  a  single  lock  with  movable  dam  will  be 574, 971 

And  the  whole  cost  of  this  improvement  from  Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling 7, 474, 6*23 

In  beginning  this  work  we  shonld  first  build  the  locks,  as  during  the 
ooustructiou  of  the  dams  they  will  answer  as  waste-weirs,  and  will  also 
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keep  open  a  passage  for  navigation.  I  think  that  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  this  work  should  be  simultaneously  begun  at  all  points  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  because  it  will  take  all  of  two  seasons  to 
build  these  locks,  and  their  construction  must  precede  that  of  the  dams. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  locks  ia 
any  rational  plan  for  improving  the  Upper  Ohio  so  as  to  secure  a  6-foot 
navigation.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  the  details  of  the  dams, 
the  locks  most  be  the  same. 

For  tbis  part  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio,  I  therefore  now  ask  for $2,  COO,  000 

Eogineeriug  aud  contiiigeDcies  of  lock-construction,  5  per  cent 130, 000 

Besides  this  special  sum,  I  request  the  following : 

To  complete  snag-hoat $^,000 

To  keep  drwlges  at  work  9  months,  at  $3,000 •i7,000 

For  six  muntii8'  service  of  snag-boat,  at  $3,000 1S,0U0 

For  improving  Lower  Ohio  by  dikes 170,000 

Office  expenses 20,000 

Total 3.000,000 

I  have  not  thought  it  necePvsary  to  attempt  detailed  estimates  on  the 
dikes  for  the  Ohio  below  the  Falls,  as  this  work  is  so  dependent  on  un- 
foreseen contingencies  that  such  estimates  are  of  little  value.  The  bars 
that  are  in  most  need  of  improvement  are  Portland,  Flint  Island,  Puppy 
Creek,  iScnffletowu,  Three-Mile  Island,  Shawueetown,  Treadwater,  foot 
of  Cumberland  Island,  and  the  Grand  Chain. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treaenry  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 (230,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $4,6*20.30 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completetl) 2»>,  675  96 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 ir>0, 1H«0  UO 

Amount  expended  durin(]r  the  fiscal  year  endinj^^  June  30,  1874 2<i7.*2^  47 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874,  (S  199,389.49— 84,52r).r)r>) IIM,  j^xJ  H4 

Amount  required  for  the  tiscal  3  ear  ending  June  30,  1876 3, 000, 000  OO 


N  2. 

IMPROVEMEXT  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER  BELOW  THE  FALLS. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Cincinnati^  OhiOj  November  30,  1S73. 

General:  In  reply  to  yonr  letters  of  September  1  and  October  1, 
I  would  submit  tlie  following:  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio 
below  the  falls  so  as  to  secure  a  depth  of  5  feet  at  low  water.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  been  absent  on  duty  so  much  lately,  and  have  been  so 
busy  on  board-reports,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  take  up  the  subject 
earlier;  bat  as  I  gave  my  views  at  length  in  ray  testimony  before  tbej 
Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  for  whose  information  (as  I  wa3 
informed)  these  questions  were  asked,  I  trust  that  the  delay  has  not 
been  injurious. 

The  lirst  question  in  your  letter  of  September  1,  reads  as  follows : 

Please  inform  this  Office  whether  yon  are  prepare<1  to  snbmit  a  project  for  improving  th^ 
Lower  Oliio  River,  from  Loaisville  to  Cairo,  so  as  to  afford  a  depth  of  not  les«s  than  9 
feet  at  the  hiwest  stac^e  of  water  known.  If  not,  please  state  what  additional  infonn*^ 
tiou  you  require  to  enable  you  to  prepare  such  a  plan. 

In  reply  I  would  state  that  the  only  plan  which  I  am  at  present  pre- 
pared to  recommend  is  the  one  now  in  use  throughout  the  whole  rirer| 
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and  that  is  the  concentration  of  the  currents  by  dikes  or  wingdanis,  anil 
the  closing  of  all  bat  one  channel  where  there  are  two  or  more.  Whether 
this  method  will  secnre  five  feet  during  dead  low  water  I  cannot  now 
tell,  but  I  am  ratJier  of  opinion  that  it  will  not.  It  is  possible  that  we 
might  secure  four  feet,  but  experience  alone  will  answer  this  question. 
I  sbonld  state  that  no  work  was  done  on  the  Lower  Ohio  by  Mr.  Rob- 
erta, and  that  I  have  only  commenced  the  work  this  season,  and  conse- 
qneutly  have  too  little  experience  in  this  matter  to  give  a  positive  reply. 
The  dikes  at  French  and  Henderson  Islands  are  both  under  way,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  either  will  be  finished  this  season.  The  latter  was 
oommenced  first,  and  its  effect  was  so  quickly  felt  that  there  was  no  trouble 
at  this  bar  during  this  summer's  low  water.  But  the  mere  fact  of  boats 
being  able  to  cross  this  bar  does  not  show  the  maximum  that  could  have 
been  brought  over,  as  during  the  low- water  season  there  was  only  20 
inches  on  French  Island  bar,  (the  work  at  that  time  had  not  began  tliere,) 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  on  some  others,  and  therefore  all  boats  were 
ranniug  very  light.  Last  year  I  commenced  work  at  Cumberland  Dam 
and  at  Evansville  dike,  but  the  object  in  view  at  each  of  these  places 
raK  the  changing  of  old  channels,  and  nut  their  deepening,  and,  besides, 
both  of  these  works  are  unfinished. 

One  great  difficulty  in  improving  this  part  of  the  river  is  that  the 
eoal-fleets  that  start  from  Louisville  for  southern  markets  are  much 
larger  thnn  those  that  come  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville,  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  lack  of  definiteness  in  land  marks  in  the  river  below 
the  Falls,  makes  it  dangerous  to  reduce  the  channel-width  below  600 
feet,  and  of  course  the  same  depth  cannot  be  expected  in  a  wide  as  in  a 
narrow  channel. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  reasoning  is  of  little  avail,  and  expe- 
rience alone  is  to  be  trusted.  That  is,  whether  or  not  the  sands  that  are 
swept  through  narrow  artificial  channels  will  not  form  below,  and  the 
practical  result  be  simply  a  change  of  position  of  the  bar,  without  in- 
crease of  depth.  If  the  work  formerly  done  on  the  Ohio  had  been  kept 
in  good  condition,  and  carefully  observed  and  reported  upon,  we  should 
BOW  be  able  to  settle  this  matter ;  but  our  records  are  unfortunately  de- 
fective, and  the  old  works  have  themselves  been  so  degraded  that  they 
Bow  exercise  no  perceptible  iufiuence  on  the  bars.  I  have  in  this  oftice 
all  the  records  about  the  Lower  Ohio  that  I  could  secure  in  the  Depart- 
Bientor  elsewhere,  and  I  herewith  present,  in  chronological  order,  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  opinions  on  the  effect  of  dams  and  dikes  in  the  Lower 
Ohio  which  I  could  gather  from  the  records. 

The  earliest  report  on  file  in  this  Office,  which  records  the  results  of 
work  on  the  Lower  Ohio,  is  by  Colonel  Long,  in  reference  to  the  dike  at 
Henderson  Island.  Eis  report  is  in  the  shape  of  marginal  notes  on  the 
drawings  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Department.  On  his  "Sketch  No. 
V,''a  copy  of  which  I  send  herewith,  there  is  the  following  note.  The 
remarks  iu  brackets  and  the  italicizing  are  mine : 

From  tbe  diaji^rain  now  before  us  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  be<l  of  the  river  has 
Osdergone  a  material  ohaoge  since  the  coininenceineiit  of  our  operiitions.       *        * 

•  •  •  *         A  portion  of  the  sand  acciimalated  above  the  dam  during 

tbe  fresbet  before  mentioned  [winter  of  lH24-*'2r>]  contributed  to  form  the  circular  bar 
•tthe  lower  extremity  of  the  dam,  across  the  outward  margin  of  which  tlio  depth  of 
irat«T  m  only  three  feet  as  represented  in  the  sketch.  A  large  quantity  of  sand  previ- 
©nsly  si^nated  in  the  bed  of  the  river  above  tbe  dam,  was  now  distributed  over  the 
•pac*^  betwf en  tbe  dam  and  the  dry-bar  below,  occasioning  the  shoal  pres«nf«Ml  in  that 
part  of  the  river.  The  elevation  of  the  bar  above  the  dam,  with  the  exception  of  the 
efaftooel  contignous  thereto,  remained  abont  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  tbe  work  this  year,  althoagh  it«  position  approximated  considerably  nearer  to  tho 
ialaod. 
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The  general  depth  of  water  in  this  part  of  the  river,  at  the  time  alladed  to,  iras/rom 
2^  to  3  feisty  but  owing  to  subsidence  of  lt<  inches,  which  took  place  during  th« 
pro<?ress  of  the  work,  its  depth  was  now  only  about  one-half  that  above  meniionfid.  The 
position  and  depths  o(  the  channel,  occasioned  by  the  dam,  are  indicated  by  the  draw- 
ing, in  which  are  inscribed  a  series  of  soundings,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  water 
actually  found  in  the  channel  at  this  very  low  stage  of  the  river.  At  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  channel  the  depth  is  only  '6  feet  for  a  distance  of  12  or  15  yards;  but  the  sand 
is  here  exceedingly  loose  and  yielding,  the  current  setting  strongly  across  it,  and  liaily 
rendering  the  channel  deeper  and  broader.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  chaDnel  occa- 
sioned by  the  darn  will  continue  to  occupy  the  position  it  uow  has  longer  than  the  pres- 
ent season,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  next  freshet  will  probably  brin^  down  a 
large  body  of  sand  from  above;  and  deposit  it  immediately  above  and  below  the  dam 
in  such  a  manner  a«  to  form  a  bar  rising  to  the  top  of  the  dam  throughout  it4j  whole 
length ;  such  being  the  event,  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  bar  will  be  that  portion  of 
it  situated  contiguous  to  the  dam,  so  that  when  the  river  subsides,  the  water,  instead 
of  being  drawn  olf  through  a  channel  adjacent  to  the  dam,  as  is  now  the  cas<s  will  pass 
over  a  less  elevated  part  of  the  bar  at  a  considerable  distance  above  it.  Should  the 
result  prove  as  here  stated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  either  of  the  efficiency  or  perma- 
nency of  the  work,  for  it  will  then  be  protected  from  the  undermining  influence  of  the 
current,  and  secured  from  the  shocks  of  floating  ice  and  drift  of  every  description  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  tbe  following  points  on  the 
sketch :  The  limited  depth  of  water  across  the  bar,  the  narrowDess  of 
the  channel  indicated,  and  the  shoal  formed  below  the  dike. 

Captain  E.  Delafield,  Engineers,  in  his  report,  dated  January  16, 1833, 
(Doc.  No.  (yQ^)  states  as  follows  about  the  work  on  the  Lower  Ohio : 

The  last  class  of  works  [deepening  the  water  on  the  bars]  has  now  been  so  far  tested  as 
to  render  no  longer  doubtful  the  success  of  removing  tht»  bars  from  their  present  iK>8ition, 
and  to  this  period  entirely  accomplishing  the  object  in  view  of  giving  a  permanent  and 
unchangeable  3^  and  4  foot  channel-way. 

With  a  judicious  location  of  the  dams,  I  am  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
permanency  may  be  secured  to  all  such  works,  and  that  removing  the  bar  from  one 
point  shall  not  form  another  immediately  below.  This  is  the  only  doubt  as  to  the  en- 
tire success  of  the  works  of  this  class. 

The  results  thus  far  have  been  satisfactory.  Last  year  two  of  the  most  diflScnlt  and 
shoalest  bars  were  dammed,  as  shown  by  figures  1  and  2  accompanying  this  report. 

On  the  Scuffletown  Bar  (Fig.  2)  there*  was  formerly  but  18  to  20  inches  water  at  the 
low  stage  of  the  river.  Since  the  dams  have  been  constructed  there  is  four  feet,  and 
no  injurious  formation  below  it,  all  the  sands  having  apparently  been  deposited  nnder 
the  lee  and  eddy  made  by  the  dam,  and  the  channel  confined  within  permanent 
banks. 

A  reference  to  Fig.  2,  No.  8,  of  my  report  of  1831,  will  exhibit  the  position  of  the 
shoals  at  that  time,  and  the  present  sketch  (Fig.  2)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  change 
effected  by  constructing  the  dams. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sketch  of  another  system  of  dams  constructed  last  year,  that  have  been  pro- 
dnctive  of  satisfactory  results  at  the  Sist<^r  Islands.  In  this  sase,  as  the  previous  ones, 
the  sands  washed  from  the  bars  have  been  deposited  under  the  lee  of  the  dams.  Fitf.  4, 
No.  12,  of  the  report  of  1831,  exhibits  what  was  then  supposed  t^o  be  the  position  of  the 
shoals  at  that  time,  and  the  sketch  accompanying  this  report  (Fig.  I)  the  prejiont  posi- 
tion of  the  shoals.  If  these  two  figures  "are  correct,  a  very  great  change  has  been  made 
in  the  whole  bed  of  the  river,  proving  the  facility  with  which  the  channel  may  be  de- 
flected in  any  direction,  and  the  necessity  of  having  surveys  for  each  aud  everyone  of 
these  bars,  to  judge  properly  of  the  effect  produced. 

I  append  to  this  report  copies  of  Captain  Delafleld's  maps  of  the  bars 
at  French  Island,  Scuffletown,  and  the  Sisters,  the  work  being  then  un- 
der way  at  the  first-named  place,  but  finished  at  the  other  two.  He 
shows  a  depth  at  French  Island  of  2 J  feet,  at  Scuffletown  of  4  feet,  and 
at  The  Sisters  of  3J  feet. 

There  are  on  file  in  this  office  sketches  of  the  dams  at  French  Island, 
Scuffletown,  Three  Mile,  and  Tiie  Sisters,  made  by  Lieut.  A.  H.  Bowman, 
Engineers,  in  1835,  in  connection  with  some  maps  of  work  on  the  Cum- 
berland. These  sketches  have  neither  scale  nor  soundings,  and  the  re- 
port that  probablj^  accompanied  them  is  not  on  file  in  this  office. 

Capt.  li.  E.  Lee,  Engineers,  in  his  inspection  report  to  the  Chief  Engi- 
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neer,  dated  November  20,  1839,  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  is  ou  file  iu 
this  office,  writes  a«  follows: 

The  dam  at  the  Three  Sisters  has  entirely  reraovod  the  shoal  that  formerly  existed  at 
thid  point,  and  has  become  strengthcued  by  au  accumulatioQ  of  saud  and  <;i'avol  which 
RDdere  it  permanent. 

A  breach  has  been  made  throntfli  the  dam  at  Three  Mile  Island,  thron^rh  which  was 
the  dee{)eflt  channel  at  the  time  of  my  innpectiou.  It  was  but  partially  cuuHtnicted  iu 
l?3:t  and  1834,  and  intended  to  concentrate  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  ishiiid,  from 
vhich  extended  a  gravelly  shoal.  The  yielding  of  the  dam  still  allows  its  expansion, 
vhich  wouhl  l)e  prevented  by  its  repair  and  completion. 

The  effect  of  the  two  piers  at  Scnffletown  has  been  entirely  successful  in  removing 
the  bar  at  that  place,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions  on  the  river. 
Oo«  of  the  piers  requires  to  be  raised ;  a  beneficial  etiect  hns  also  bten  produced  by  the 
picraat  French  Island,  though  in  their  present  condition  they  but  iniperftvlly  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed.  A  settlement  has  taken  place  in  both 
pifre,  which  requires  them  to  be  raised. 

The  success  of  the  plan  of  improvement  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  viz :  The  Three 
Sisters,  Scuffletowu,  and  French  Island,  shows  its  importance  if  fully  carried  out. 
ThtBe  wer«>  once  among  the  worst  points  ou  the  river,  and  they  now  offer  no  iuipodimeut 
to  the  navigation. 

In  a  document  on  file  in  this  office,  issued  by  the  Wabash  Xavipratiou 
Company,  dat^d  Vincennes,  April  24,  1847,  and  signed  by  John  Ross, 
secretary,  there  is  a  comparison  between  the  low- water  navigations  of 
the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts: 

Iu  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Long,  communicated  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dmt  of  the  United  States  in  1H43,  on  the  improvement  of  the  western  rivers,  •*  about  2 
tttt  water-'  is  assumed  as'Hhe  utmost  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  ]}roviding  for  a  gen- 
trtl  system  of  low-water  navigation."  (Doc.  No.  2199.)  (Not  on  lile  in  this  t»llice.)  And 
IQ  the  same  re  ort,  page  188,  Colonel  Long  states  in  relation  to  the  Ohio  Xwivcr  above 
Md  below  the  Falls,  as  follows  : 

'*I  think  the  practicability  of  securing  a  greater  depth  (than  two  feet)  in  extreme 
low-water  very  doubtful  if  not  quite  lio{>eless."  i»  »  ♦  • 

*  *  *  Mr.  Burr,  (the  engineer  who  made  the  first  report  to 

the  company  on  the  lock  and  dam  at  Grand  Rapids,)  iu  his  report  January.  1H30,  p.  8, 
Atates:  "For  three  mouths  in  the  year  there  is  not  commonly  in  the  Ohio  Kiver,  above 
t&d  below  its  confluence  with  the  Wabash,  for  boats  over  the  bars,  more  thau  from 
two  to  iwo  and  one-half  feet  water,  and  this  season  less  than  two  foct.'^ 

I  have  also  maps  of  the  bars  at  French  Island,  Scnffletown,  and  Three 
Mile  IvHland,  made  by  A.  Campbell  and  F.  Saunders.  These  maps  are 
not  dated,  but,  from"  references  to  a  particular  stage  of  water,  I  infer 
that  they  were  ma<1e  in  October,  1844.  There  is  no  accomi>anying 
i^l>ort  ou  file,  and  no  information  on  the  map  to  show  what  was  the 
stage  of  the  river  when  the  surveys  were  made.  The  maps  show  3  feet 
at  French  Island,  4.2  -feet  at  Scuffletown,  and  3J  feet  at  Three  Mile. 
At  the  latter  place  the  channel  is  very  intricate,  and  passes  through 
g^ps  iu  the  dike.  The  channel  which  the  dike  was  to  have  made  is  filled 
with  sand,  so  that  the  depth  through  it  is  but  one  foot. 

This  sums  up  all  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on 
the  practicability  of  radically  improving  the  Lower  Ohio  by  dikes.  Bet- 
ter results  could  probably  be  obtained  now,  as  we  have  additional  ex- 
perience in  dike-building,  but  the  possibility  of  securing  by  this  means 
5  feet  during  extreme  low-water,  while  maintaining  a  suflficiently  wide 
channel  for  coal-fleets,  is  very  doubtful  if  not  impossible.  If  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  of  all  its  larger  tributaries  could  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected from  abrasion  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supi)ly  of  sand,  we  might  hope 
for  better  results ;  but  the  expense  of  such  a  work  is  too  great  for  con- 
sideration. As  land  becomes  more  valuable,  greater  efforts  will  be 
Jnade  to  protect  river-banks,  but  it  will  be  long  before  any  appreciable 
effect  can  be  produced  on  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

I  think  that  the  statements  given  above  will  show  that  the  informa- 
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tion  needed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  improving  the  lower  Ohio  by  control- 
ling the  currents  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  I  have  already 
sufficient  surveys  for  all  practical  work  likely  to  be  attempted  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In'your  last  paragraph  you  ask  my  opinion  about  improving  the  lower 
Ohio  by  dredging.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  Ihat  dredging  in  the 
ordinary  way  would  be  useless.  A  dredge  could  not  dig  out  more  than 
two  bars  in  a  season,  and  the  work  would  probably  have  to  be  repeated 
annually  at  great  cost.  A  steaniboat  with  scraper  would  do  excellent 
service,  as  one  day  at  a  bar  would  suffice,  and  she  could  help  a  dozen 
or  twenty  in  a  season ;  but  the  true  method  of  working  at  bars  in  light 
sand  is  to  direct  the  river-currents  on  them.  There  is,  of  course,  a  dan- 
ger that  the  bar  will  re-form  below,  but  an  extension  of  the  dike  will 
probably  drive  it  away.  This  system  might  ultimately  result  in  having 
continuous  dikes  throughout  the  river,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
the  cheapest  system  that  can  be  adopted,  and  no  more  dike-work  need 
be  done  than  the  case  demands  at  the  moment. 

When  work  was  begun  at  Henderson  Island  bar  the  only  shoal  place 
was  abreast  of  the  island.  When  I  resumed  work  there  this  season 
there  was  another  bar  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  which  evidently  did 
not  exist  in  1825.  I  thought  it  probable  that  I  would  have  to  build  a 
dike  there  also,  but  thus  far  the  single  dike  at  the  old  place  seems  to 
prove  suffiiiient.  Colonel  Long's  dike  did  not  touch  either  shore.  In 
this  it  differs  from  all  other  dikes  ever  built  on  the  Oliio.  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  plan  judicious,  and  therefore  the  dike  that  I  am  building  starts 
from  the  main  Indiana  shore. 

The  question  of  reservoirs  may  be  suggested  by  some«  I  can  only 
say  that,  for  reasons  given  in  my  annual  reports,  I  consider  reservoirs 
impracticable  for  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  still  more  so  for  the  Lower.  Un- 
less additional  reservoirs  were  built  on  all  the  lower  tributaries,  there 
would  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  water.  The  upper  reservoirs  are  expected 
to  give  six  feet  at  Pittsburgh.  Experience  shows  that  a  six-foot  rise  at 
Pittsburgh  is  entirely  lost  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  falls,  unless  it  is 
sustained  by  rises  in  the  lower  tributaries.  We  have  no  data  for  deter- 
mining exactly  how  much  water  would  l>e  needed  to  give  five  feet  in  the 
Lower  Ohio,  nor  do  I  consider  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
getting  them. 

I  have  recommended  for  the  Upper  Ohio  locks  and  dams,  with  a  ehnt« 
oi)ened  and  shut  by  a  hydraulic  gate.  If  the  dike  system  does  not  work 
in  the  lower  Ohio,  we  can  try  locks  and  dams.  The  only  hesitation  I 
have  in  recommending  it  comes  from  the  immense  mass  of  sand^tUat  is 
always  in  motion  below  the  Falls.  Experience  in  India  shows  that  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  build  dams  on  a  foundation  of  pure  sand.  In  the 
lioorkee  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering,  page  494,  occurs  the  following 
sentence:  "Several  anicuts  (dams)  have  recently  been  built  wiih  |>er- 
feet  success,  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  across  rivers,  the  beds  of  which 
consist  entirely  of  pure  sand  to  a  depth  beyond  the  foundation  of  these 
works."  On  page  499,  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  Bengal  Engineers,  iu  sum- 
ming up  his  conclusions  about  damming  sandy  rivers,  considers  the  fol- 
lowing, (among  otherpoints,)  as  established  by  Indian  experience:  *'That 
iu  rivers  with  beds  of  jiure  sand,  and  having  slopes  of  3^  feet  per  mile, 
dams  may  be  constructed  and  maintiiined  at  moderate  expeiist^;  thsU 
the  elevation  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers  alK)ve  the  dams  to  the  full  height 
of  the  crowns  of  these  works  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their  ooa- 
struction,  and  that  no  arrangement  of  uuder-sluices  has,  as  yet,  been 
effective  to  prevent  this  result." 
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We  may,  tberefore,  feel  assured  of  the  practicability  af  building' 
such  dams,  and  need  now  only  discuss  the  question  of  the  moving  sands. 
The  ouly  way  that  1  can  now  see  to  remedy  the  difficulty  is  to  give  no- 
tice that  for  a  given  week  navigation  will  be  suspended.  I  would  then 
commence  at  the  lowest  pool,  and  drain  it  off  through  the  chute.  After 
this  was  emptied  I  would  let  the  chute  remain  open,  and  drain  the  next 
pool  tbrou^i^h  the  two  chutes,  the  third  through  three,  and  so  on.  I 
believe  that  by  this  method  I  would  scour  a  navigable  channel  through 
all  the  pools  to  the  depth  of  the  floors  of  the  chutes. 

But  the  lock  and  dam  system  will  naturally  be  tried  first  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  river.  Long  before  it  is  necessary  to  start  it  on  the  lower 
river  we  will  have  acquired  abundant  experience  on  both  systems  o4 
improvement. 

Kesi>ectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  E.  Merrill, 

Major  of  Engineers.  Xv 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A,  Humphreys,  ,  X 

Chief  of  Engineers.  /";/ 
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BADICATL.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER  BY  HYDRAULIC  GATES  AKD 

MOVABLE  DAMS. 

Report  of  tlw  Board  of  Engineers, 

January  31, 1874. 
Ge:xebax.  :  The  board  of  engineers  appointed  by  par.  1,  General  Orders 
44,  Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  April  16,  1872,  "to  examine  and 
report  apoii  the  plan  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Brunot  for  movable  hydraulic  gates 
for  cliutes  and  locks,  its  applicability  to  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio 
aa€l  otber  rivers,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction,"  to  which 
duty  was  subsequently  added,  by  letter  dated  May  1,  1872,  the  general 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  movable  hydraulic  gates  and  of 
all  otlier  proposed  plans  for  this  object,  would  respectfully  sul.mit  the 
followiug  report.  A  preliminary  report,  dated  January  14,  1873,  was 
sent  to  the  Department,  in  which  the  board,  without  specifying  any  par- 
ticular plan,  stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  i>racticability  of  at- 
taining the  object  desired,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  matter  on  the  Monongahela.  As  this 
rei>ort  did  not  reach  Congress,  no  appropriation  was  made.  Since  then 
the  board  has  been  actively  engaged  in  studying  the  history  of  similar 
works  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  in  testing  by  large  models  all  the 
various  plans  that  appeared  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  They  are  now 
prepared  to  submit  a  plan  which  they  feel  confident  will  fully  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

The  special  importance  of  the  investigation  in  question  cou)es  from 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  slack-water  plan  for  radically  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  This  method  of  improvement  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  great  majority  of  the  engineers  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  and  it  has  also  been  approved  by  the  Ohio 
Kiver  commissioners,  a  body  composed  of  five  delegates,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  from  each  of  the  seven  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River 
or  its  tributaries. 
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The  commercial  interests  of  the  Ohio  Valley  demand  that  the  river 
shall  be  so  improved  as  to  secure  a  minimum  navigation  of  6  feet. 
There  are  but  two  ajjparent  ways  of  securing  such  a  depth  :  by  retain- 
ing in  huge  reservoirs  the  surplus  of  high  stages,  and  letting  it  out  in 
low  ones,  and  by  constructing  dams  and  locks  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
There  are  so  many  serious  objections  to  the  former  system,  that  it  has 
received  but  little  support,  either  popular  or  scientific'  But  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  is  foreign  to  this  report.  The  uatare 
of  the  investigation  which  we  have  been  required  to  make  presupposes 
an  improvement  by  slack-water. 

The  lack  of  water  in  the  river  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  most  marked 
near  its  head.  In  the  first  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburgh  the  average 
fall  per  mile  is  17  inches ;  in  the  second  twenty  miles,  7.7  ;  in  the  thii5, 
7.8;  in  the  fourth,  8.7 ;  and  in  the  fifth,  10.8.  The  average  per  mile  of 
the  first  one  hundred  miles  is  10.4  inches,  and  the  average  per  mile  from  . 
Pittsburgh  to  Louisville  is  6.3  inches.  From  the  foot  of  the  falls  to 
Cairo  the  average  per  mile  is  3  inches.  The  method  of  improvement 
by  c(mtracting  the  channel,  though  accomplishing  some  good,  will  man> 
ifestly  not  secure  the  required  G  feet,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing  the  river  at  \yhite's  Kipple  and  the  Trap,  eleven  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. Here  the  whole  body  of  water  passes  through  a  space  whose 
width  at  low  water  is  230  feet,  and  yet  at  that  stage  the  depth  for  navi- 
gation is  frequently  but  12  inches.  Whatever  improvement  may  be 
made,  here  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  secure  the  depth  needc  d  for  a 
successful  navigation,  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  guiding  the  natural  supply. 

In  the  Upper  Ohio  by  far  the  most  important  navigation  is  the  trans- 
port of  coal.     Pittsburgh  aimually  ships  over  fifry  million  bushels  to 
))oints  below,  and  all  the  large  cities  from  Cincinnati  to  Xew  Orleans 
receive  their  principal  supplies  from  this  source  and  in  this  way.     Under 
existing  arrar^gements  all  this  coal  comes  out  on  floods  of  7  feet  or  more, 
a  single  steamboat  bringing  down  from  eight  to  twenty  barges.     The 
representatives  of  this  interest,  although  not  content  with  the  river  as 
it  is,  would  prefer  no  change,  unless  it  were  of  such  a  character  that 
they  would  have  no  more  delay  or  trouble  in  getting  their  fleets  down 
the  river  than  they  have  now.    Coal-fleets  are  so  large  and  pouderons, 
that  they  require  a  wide  river  for  maneuvering ;  and,  besides,  the  barges 
must  be  bound  together  in  every  direction  in  the  firmest  possible  man-  [ 
ner  by  cables  and  screw-clamps,     it  is  very  tedious  and  difficult  to  make 
up  a  coal-ileet,  and  somewhat  hazardous ;  and  it  is  almost  indis{>en9able  j 
that,  when  the  boats  are  once  firmly  connected,  they  should  remain  so  ' 
until  the  whole  fleet  is  landed  at  its  destination.    For  this  rea{H)D  the  ; 
passage  of  a  lock  after  the  fleet  has  started  is  most  objectionable,  and 
would  cause    insupportable  rfelay  and  danger.     The  coal-interest  of 
Pittsburgh  is  therefore  a  unit  in  oi>posing  the  erection  of  any  dam  in 
the  Ohio  River,  unless  some  mo<lification  can  be  introduceil  into  the  or- 
dinary slack- water  system  that  will  permit  the  passage  of  fleets  without 
requiring  them  to  be  broken  up  and  rt  -formed  below  the  dams.   The  slack- 
water  system  is  undoubtedly  very  costly,  and  if  opjwsed  by  a  large  class 
of  river-men  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  funds  necessary 
to  get  it  into  operation.    It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River  is 
dependent  upon  the  practicability  of  making  an  opening  in  each  dam  (tf  , 
sufficient  with  to  pass  a  coal-fleet  without  any  delay,  of  constructing  a 
movable  hydaulic  gate  to  open  or  close  this  opening  at  will,  and  of  ! 
building  a  chute  or  inclined  plane  of  such  length  and  shape  that  there  i 
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will  not  b©  an  excessive  velocity  in  it  nor  any  objectionable  wave  at  its 
entrance  or  its  exit. 

The  average  width  of  a  coal-fleet  is  125  feet.  The  least  width  of  chute 
that  can  now,  in  advance  of  experience,  be  assumed  as  necessary  is  200 
feet.  The  first  question  therefore  is,  can  a  ^ate  be  constructed  that  can 
be  made  to  close  or  open  this  passage  at  will. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HAGEN  AND  BECKER. 

The  following:  extracts  from  FTagen  and  Becker,  two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  oii  hydraulics,  will  show  what  has  thus  far  been  done  in 
thiscounrry  and  in  p]urope  in  cases  similar  to  the  one  with  Which  we 
have  to  deal.  We  will  first  state  that,  in  order  to  preserve  clearness  in 
the  descriptions  which  we  are  about  to  give,  all'gates  turning  around 
an  axis  fastened  to  an  edge  will  be  called  shutters;  those  whose  axes 
are  at  or  near  the  middle  will  be  called  wickets. 

After  discussing  generally  the  uses  of  movable  dams  and  their  impor- 
tance, Dagen  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  different  plans  that  have  been 
Rugpested,  prefacing  it  with  the  remark  that  no  one  seems  yet  to  furnish 
a  full  solution  of  the  problem.     He  then  says : 

A  complete  solation  of  the  problem  seoms  to  require  that  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
whether  stanfliDt^  or  flowing,  shoiiM  furnish  the  power  by  which  the  dam  is  erected  or 
removed.  Or,  a^^ain,  the  construction  must  be  such  that,  notwithstanding  the  requi- 
site soUdity  of  tlie  structure,  it  can  be  managed  with"  a  slight  power,  for  which  only  a 
few  men  and  a  short  time  are  rociuired. 

On  the  improvement,  or  rather  converting  into  a  canal,  of  the  Lehigh  River,  (Pennsyl- 
vania,) which  empties  into  the  Delaware  at  Etwtou,  Josiah  White  built  a  movaltle  dam  in 
l5W,  which  is  maneuvered  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  which  he  therefore 
called  the  hydrostatic  dam.  (Chevalier,  Histoire.et  description  des  voies  de  communi- 
cation dans  leH  Etats-Unis,  Paris,  1K43,  Vol.  11,  page  464.)  It  is  hardly  proper  to  call 
them  dams,  as  they  really  only  form  the  lower  gates  of  locks.  Nevertheless  the  same  ar- 
rangement is  without  doubt  useful  in  the  construction  of  an  inde])endent  dam.  Figs. 
l,2,aDd  3  sliow  a  portion  of  the  i)lan  and  two  longitudinal  sections,  showing  the  ar- 
nuigenient  of  the  dam  when  the  gates  are  opened  and  closed,  taken  from  the  model,  as 
the  Wiener  Bauzeitung  informs  ns. 

The  dam  is  created  by  a  gate  which  turns  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  which  can  bo  laid 
flat  00  the  floor.  This  abuts  whrn  it  is  raised  against  a  second  similar  gate,  whose  axis 
iaon  the  down-stream  side.  The  latter,  ai;cordiug  to  Chevalier's  statement,  is  twice  as 
long  as  the  foniier,  which,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  drawing  before  us.  Both 
gates  close  as  tightly  and  firmly  iis  possible  against  each  other,  the  floor,  and  both  side 
walls.  By  this  means  the  pressure  of  the  water  under  the  gates  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  placing  it  in  connection  with  either  the  water  above  or  below.  The 
gates  rise  as  soon  as  the  inclosed  water  receives  the  pressure  from  the  water  above, 
and  lower  as  soou  as  the  space  beneath  them  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  water 
below.  The  two  wickets  in  the  side  culverts  serve  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or  cut- 
ting oflF  the  C5onnections  referred  to.  in  ortler,  however,  that  the  gates  may  not  rise  too 
high,  projecting  Ktrips  are  applied  to  both  of  the  side  walls,  and,  in  addition,  there  is 
a  third  projecting;  strip  on  the  lower  side  of  the  first  gate,  which  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. The  galea  uinst  never  rise  so  high  as  to  become  perpendicular  to  each  other,  as 
in  this  ca8»3  they  could  not  bs  dropped. 

The  lift  whicli  is  created  by  this  arrangement  is  in  one  case  29  feet  high,  but  at  the 
other  seven  locks  it  is  less.  *A  dam  of  this  construction  is  said  to  have  been  built  iu 
thoEuz,  at  Besij^heim,  iu  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  with  complete  success. 

Hagen  then  mentions  a  plan  of  movable  dams  whicli  has  been  pro- 
iwsed.  It  consists  of  placing  boxes  or  caissons  alongside  of  each  other, 
which  are  loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  at  low  stages  of  the  water  they 
will  firmly  settle  to  the  bottom,  bnt  when  the  water  reaches  a  certain 
point  they  will  rise  and  float  off.    He  says  of  this  : 

The  difficulties  of  eTecutiug  this  plan,  especially  in  swift  water,  appear,  after  care- 
fiil consideration,  so  great  that,  as  far  as  is  known  to  me,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
ipply  this  idea  to  dams  in  rivers.  At  dry-docks,  arrantjements  of  this  character  are  iu 
D8C,  bnt  in  the4»e  cases  there  is  no  current,  either  in  plaeing  or  removing  them,  since 
the  water  on  both,  sides  is  at  the  same  height. 

27  B  r  I 
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He  then  gives  a  description  of  a  dam  on  the  principle  of  the  ooe  sng- 
gested  by  General  Moorhead.    He  says : 

Other  dams  are  so  arranged  as  to  fall  ivhen  the  pressnre  of  the  water  incfeaseB.  The 
-wicket-gate  with  horizontal  axis  is  an  example  of  this  class.  The  gate  or  wicket,  when 
closed,  rests  at  its  lower  end  against  a  shoulder  in  the* top  of  the  dam.  As  long  as  Ibe 
water  above  is  below  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  wicket,  its  pressnre  increases  its  stabil- 
ity. But  when  the  water  rises  above  the  axis,  a  counter-pressure  is  created.  Both  of 
these  pressures  only  become  equal  (provided  the  down-stream  water  does  not  tooch 
the  wicket)  when  the  up-stream  water  stands  twice  as  high  above  the  axis  as  this  is 
above  the  top  of  the  dam.  If  the  water  rises  higher  than  this,  the  pressnre  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  wicket  becomes  greatest,  and  it  falls. 

Figures  4,  5,  6,  and  7  show  a  dam  with  this  arrangemetit  in  the  Riom,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Dome.    (Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussdes,  1642, 1,  page  231.) 

There  are  three  openings  in  this  dam,  each  12  feet  9  inches  in  leugtn  ;  the  wickets, 
consisting  of  a  double  layer  of  planks,  are  2  feet  3  inches  high.  They  extend  into  the 
abutments,  where  they  turn  in  recesses  whose  edges  support  the  wickets  and  diminish 
the  leakage,  besides  preventing  the  wicket  from  turning  down  too  far.  The  other 
peculiarities  of  this  arrangement  are  shown  by  the  drawings ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  the  water  falls  the  wickets  do  not  raise  themselves,  but  must  be  lifted 
up  from  the  abutments  by  means  of  hooks. 

Similar  turning  gates  or  wickets  may  be  held  in  an  upright  position  by  means  of 
hanging  weights.  At  high  stages  these  counterpoises  are  submerged,  aud  their  loes  of 
weight  causes  the  wickets  to  fall  down ;  when  the  water  falls  the  weight  of  the 
counterpoises  is  restored  and  the  gates  are  raised. 

This  arrangement  has  been  practically  applied  ever  since  the  year  1834,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Ouse  above  York.  (Civil  Engineering  and  Architects'  Journal,  1840, 
III,  page  284.) 

The  Ouse  was  formerly  navigable  only  as  far  up  as  Selby.  Farther  up  to  York  the 
depth  on  several  gravel-bars  at  low  water  was  only  5  feet. 

To  navigate  this  portion  of  the  river  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  await  the  spring 
freshets,  and  the  larger  class  of  ships  could  not  get  up  at  all.  Aft-er  several  of  the 
gravel-bars  had  been  removed  by  dredging  a  depth  of  from  11  to  12  feet  was  obtained 
at  high  water. 

After  this  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  navigation  of  the  river  20  miles  farther  up,  to 
Borough  Bridge. 

A  number  of  locks  and  dams  already  existed  on  this  part  of  the  river ;  but  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  intervening  pools  was  not  sufBcient,  and  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the 
dams  on  account  of  the  low  banks  of  the  river.  Nevertheless,  at  low  stages  in  summer 
it  was  possible  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  water  18  inches  This  purpose  was  subserved 
by  the  wicket  arrangement  just  described. 

Two  wickets  of  this  kind,  each  74  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  and  4  inches  thick,  con- 
structed of  pine  wood,  constitute  the  movablp  portion  for  increasing  the  height  of  the 
dam,  whose  whole  length  is  148  feet.  They  stand  upon  the  top  of  the  massive  dam, 
and  are  held  at  every  ten  feet  by  strong  iron  hinges,  let  into  and  fastened  with  lead  to 
hammered  stone,  which  permit  them  to  lie  flat  on  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  movable 
arm  of  each  hinge  ends  in  a  pin  1  inch  in  diameter,  which  projects  above  the  wicket 
To  these  pins  flat  chains  are  fastened,  which  wind  up  on  an  eqnal  number  of  eccen- 
trics. The  latter  are  attached  to  two  iron  axles,  each  of  which  has  the  same  length  as 
the  corresponding  wicket.  These  axles  rest  on  iron  chairs,  which  are  placed  on  the 
up-stream  slope  of  the  dam.  Next  to  each  of  the  abutments  a  cog-wheel  is  attached 
to  the  axle.  This  cog-wheel  is  driven  by  another  wheel,  which  latter  is  conueeted 
with  a  pulley  from  which  the  counterpoise  bangs. 

When  the  counterpoise  rests  upon  the  abutment  the  wickets  stand  in  a  perpendicular 
position.  This  is  the  case  as  long  as  the  water  does  not  rise  above  6  inchts  over  the 
wickets,  or  2  feet  over  the  top  of  the  dam.  When  the  wat«er  rises  above  this  point  its 
pressure  upon  the  wicket  gains  the  ascendency  ;  they  lie  flat  upon  the  dam,  and  their 
influence  u|>ou  raising  the  water  is  completely  destroyed.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
water  subsides,  the  counterpoise  sinks,  and  the  wickets  resume  their  upright  position. 
This  arrangement  was  proposed  and  carried  out  by  Engineer  Rhodes,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  given  results  in  every  respect  favorable. 

Hagen  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

Another  ingenious  arrangement  of  such  wickets  on  dams  was  executed  by  Engineer 
Th^nard,  on  tlie  River  Isle,  in  the  Department  de  la  Dordogne.  It  not  only  possesses  tfa« 
advantage  of  the  one  just  described,  in  that  the  shutter  falls  flat  upon  the  top  of  the  dam, 
but  it  possesses  besides  the  superiority  in  this,  that  no  chairs  or  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus project,  and  that,  therefore,  the  greatest  ice-field  can  pass  over  it  withont  caus- 
ing any  damage.    The  raising  and  lowering,  it  is  true,  is  not  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall 
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of  the  water  itself,  but  the  attendant  mnst,  by  means  of  a  mechanism  which  he  con- 
trols from  the  shore,  sever  certain  connections.  There  is,  however,  no  disadvantage  in 
this, as  the  employment  of  an  attendant  is  already  necessary  at  that  point  on  account 
of  the  lock.  The  movement  of  the  shutter  is  caused,  however,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  and  resnlt«  at  once,  without  the  application  of  outside  forces.  These  movable 
(Urns  were  partly  constructed  in  1828,  and  finished  in  1832.  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
miffiion  which  examined  them  in  1841,  no  mention  is  made  either  of  injuries  or  repairs, 
from  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  such  did  not  occur  to  any  noteworth^*^  degree. 

Figures  8,9, 10,  and  11  show  one  of  these  dams,  the  elevation  looking  down  stream, 
the  plan,  and  two  sections.  The  whole  length  of  the  dam  is  151  feet;  at  one  end  there 
is  a  lock  and  two  sluices.  The  dam  is  created  by  the  down-stream  shutters,  which  fall 
down  stream.  When  they  are  raised,  as  figure  10  shows,  they  are  held  in  position  by 
iron  props  which  abut  against  iron  plates  on  the  top  of  the  dam.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  trip  these  props,  and  the  shutters  fall  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  water.  For 
tbispnrpoee  an  iron  rod  (figure  12)  is  used,  which  extends  lengthwise  over  the  dam, 
and  is  provided  with  teeth  at  one  end,  which  are  grasped  by  a  cog-wheel.  This  cog- 
wheel is  put  in  motion  by  a  lever  which  is  attached  to  its  axle.  The  props  are  not 
tripped  at  once,  but  in  succession,  a  different  one  being  tripped  each  time  that  the  bar 
advances  1^  inches.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  projections  on  the  iron  rod, 
whose  distances  apart  are  a  little  greater  than  the  distances  between  the  props.  The 
drawing  back  of  the  rod  before  the  shutters  are  again  set  up  is  accomplished  by  the 
same  machinery. 

The  raping  of  the  shutters  against  the  pressure  of  the  water  would,  however,  be  very 
difficult  if  this  pressure  could  not  be  removed  while  doing  so.  The  con nter-sh utters, 
which  fall  in  the  up-stream  direction,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  They  generally  lie 
flat,  both  in  high  and  low  water,  and  grasp,  by  means  of  a  spring-latcll,  a  catch  which 
is  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  post  in  front  of  each.  These  latches  can  be  moved  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  props  which  sustain  the  lower  shutters.  *  As  soon  as  one  of  them  is 
sprung  the  water  from  above  raises  the  counter-shutter  as  far  as  the  chains  will  admit. 
When  all  the  counter-shutters  are  raised  the  water  is  dammed,  and  several  minutes  in- 
tervene before  it  flows  over.  During  this  interval  the  lower  part  of  the  top  of  the 
dam  is  dry,  and  the  attendant  has  the  opportunity,  without  the  least  danger,  to  descend 
by  mtfans  of  a  ladder,  and  to  raise  each  section  of  the  dam  in  succession,  replacing  its 
prop  in  its  proper  position.  The  operation  is  begun  on  the  side  from  which  the  attend- 
ant descends,  and  is  continued  to  the  other  side.  He  then  waits  until  the  water  flows 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  counter-shutters,  and  the  real  shutters  become  the  dam. 
As  soon  as  this  occurs  the  pressure  ceases  against  the  counter-shutters,  and  they  can  be 
easily  and  rapidly  pushed  down  in  succession  by  a  pole,  so  that  the  spring-latches 
s^iu  grasp  the  catebes  and  hold  them  firmly. 

The  commission  which  examined  this  construction  on  the  Isle  expressed  the  opinion 
that  these  shutters  could  safely  be  made  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  but  in  the  latter  case  it 
woald  be  well  to  limit  the  length  of  the  sections  to  3^  feet. 

Hagen  then  mentions  that  movable  dams  have  been  constructed 
vhich  turn  around  vertical  axes  like  lock-gates.  The  axis  is  placed 
either  in  the  center  of  the  gate  or  near  it.  They  are  maneuvered  by  means 
of  valves  in  each  leaf,  assisted  by  machinery.  The  advantage  is  that  as 
the  gates  are  high  the  ma<jhinery  for  turning  them  can  always  be  used. 
The  disadvantages  are  that  they  can  only  be  made  of  narrow  spans : 
that,  when  open,  they  stand  in  the  stream,  and  are  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion by  ice  and  drift ;  and  that,  w^hen  closed,  only  the  larger  leaf  can  bo 
supported,  the  pressure  of  the  water  having  a  tendency  to  move  the 
other  leaf  away  from  any  support  that  might  be  constructed  for  it. 

He  then  mentions  another  form  of  movable  dam ;  this  consists  in 
laying  a  sill  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  swinging,  just  above  this,  a 
betim  from  abutment  to  abutment,  and  then  placing,  by  hand,  small 
scantling,  which  he  calls  **  needles,"  resting  against  the  sill  below  and 
the  beam  above.  This  plan  has  been  practiced  in  France  for  many 
years, 

A  great  improvement  on  this  plan  was  made  by  the  French  engineer  Poir6e  a  short 
time  before  1840. 

The  improvement  consists  in  this,  that  instead  of  having  a  single  swinging  beam  for 
the  whole  span,  this  beam  consists  of  diflerent  pieces  resting  upon  movable  trestles. 
The  first  dam  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Yonne,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Bonrgogne  Canal, 
near  the  viUage  of  Epineau.    Soon  after  (in  1840)  a  similar  dam  was  built  in  the 
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Seine,  near  Paris.  The  result  of  both,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  seems  io*  have  been  satis- 
factory in  every  respect ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  erected  in  many  other 
streams  in  France,  with  frequent  alterations,  however,  in  their  constraction. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  first  one  erected,  (near  Epineau:) 

The  movable  portion  of  this  dam  is  223  feet  long.  Its  masonry-floor  has  (as  Y\g.  13 
shows;  a  width  of  nearly  32  feet,  and  is  15^  inches  below  the  lowest  stage  of  water  in 
summer.  The  floor  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  floor  is  on  an  average  about  4  feet  thick.  A  recess,  7  feet  and  3  inches  ia 
breadth,  extends  lengthwise  along  the  floor.  In  this  the  wooden  frame  which  sup- . 
ports  the  movable  iron  trestles  is  laid  and  firmly  wedged. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  shown  in  figures  14,  15,  and  16.  The  edges  of  the  recess 
are  not  vertical,  but  inclined,  the  width  on  the  bottom  being  greater  than  on  top.  On 
the  down-rftream  side  a  wooden  sill  of  corresponding  form  rests  against  the  edge  of  the 
recess.  The  rest  of  the  recess  is  then  filled  by  a  horizontal  woo<len  frame,  which  is 
bound  together  at  intervals  of  3  feet  2  inches  from  center  to  center  by  braces  mortised 
and  tenoned  into  it.  In  the  space  between  the  sill  and  this  frame  double  wedges  are 
driven  at  intervals  of  G  feet  6  inches,  by  which  the  whole  wooden  frame  is  held  in  the 
recess. 

This  manner  of  fastening  is  so  simple  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  oflF  all  the 
water  in  order  to  take  out  or  replace  the  frame.  According  to  Chanoine,  this  can 
be  done  without  difticnlty  in  a  3-foot  stage  of  water. 

In  later  constructions  the  sill  is  entirely  abandoned,  the  down-stream  side  of  the 
reccsvS  being  made  vertical  and  of  cut  stone,  so  that  the  frame  may  bo  firmly  wedged 
against  it. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  longitudinal  beams  of  the  frame,  and  immediately  over  the 
center  line  of  each  brace,  are  laid  the  iron  collars  wherein  the  axles  of  the  trestles  tarn. 
These  collars  are  so  arranged  that  the  trestle  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  under 
water.  Figure  17  shows  the  elevation  of  the  up-stream  collar.  It  is  simply  supplied 
with  a  round  hole  into  which  the  axle  is  inserted.  The  opposite  collar,  however,  (Fig. 
18,)  has,  besides  the  hole  in  which  the  axle  lies,  a  slot  at  one  side  enlarging  upwani, 
down  which  the  axle  must  be  shoved,  and  which  is  then  closed  by  an  iron  ping.  The 
iron  trestles  do  not,  however,  rest  entirely  on  these  collars,  as  their  axles  touch  the 
braces  just  below  them,  and  a  part  of  the  weight  is  borne  by  the  latter. 

Tlie  tn\stles,  nearly  7  fe«t  in  height,  are  constructed  of  bar-iron,  jointed  and  riveted, 
except  the  upper  end  of  the  strut,  which  is  held  by  a  screw.  The  bar-iron  is  Ij  inehi'S 
in  thickness,  and  also  in  width.  The  weight  of  each  trestle  is  such  that  two  worknieu 
standing  on  the  foot-bridge  can  easily  raise  it  by  means  of  the  chain.  This  chain  is 
tastened  to  the  ring  which  projects  from  the  head  of  the  screw  above  referre<l  to.  Bnt 
this  chain  is  in  no  wise  indispensable,  for  an  experienced  workman  can  easily  grasp  the 
upper  beam  of  the  trestle  and  raise  it  into  position.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  dnring 
winter  to  remove  the  chains,  because  they  iu*e  frequently  caught  by  drift,  and  then  are 
not  only  subject  to  injury  themselves,  but  are  apt  to  retain  such  objects  at  the  dam,  and 
cause  heavy  deposits  of  gravel. 

In  constructing  the  dam,  each  trestle  is  raised  by  the  attendant  and  his  assistant; 
as  soon  as  it  is  nearly  vertical,  and  only  moderate  strength  suffices  to  hold  it,  the  at- 
tendant leaves  this  part  of  the  business  to  his  assistant  and  seizes  the  trestle  at  the 
upper  bar  with  the  forward  notch  of  the  hook,  (Fig.  19,)  and  then  places  the  rear  notch 
upon  the  last  trestle  raised,  which  is  now  firmly  established.  The  foot-bridge  is  then 
extended  by  laying  three  short  planks,  about  4*feet  in  length,  alongside  of  each  other, 
and  so  far  forward  that  they  have  a  firm  hold  upon  the  newly-raised  trestle.  Thronph 
a  notch  in  the  planking  a  strong  pin  fastened  to  the  upper  bar  of  each  trestle  extends 
above  the  floor.  This  is  partly  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  properly  laying  the  planks,  bat 
mainly  as  a  firm  point  against  which  the  attendant  can  brace  his  foot  during  the  opera- 
tion of  raising  the  next  trestle. 

As  soon  as  fiie  planks  are  laid,  two  iron  clamp-bars,  one  inch  in  thickness  and  nearly 
two  inches  in  width,  provided  with  two  notches,  (see  Fig.  20,)  are  laid  upon  the  last 
two  trestles,  after  which  the  hook  which  temporarily  held  the  last  trestle  in  position 
may  be  removed.  One  of  these  iron  clamps  is  laid  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  heads 
of  the  screws,  and  forms  the  upper  bar  against  which  the  "needles"  or  scantling  rests. 
The  other,  which  need  not  be  so  strong,  and  is  often  entirely  omitted,  rests,  if  it  is  nsed 
at  all,  upon  the  down-stream  corner  of  the  trestle. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  frame- work  may  be  erected  by  two  men,  althongh 
it  is  generally  customary  to  employ  a  third  laborer  to  carry  the  planks  and  the  clamps. 
The  removal  of  the  dam  is  carried  on  in  the  inverse  order,  and  needs  no  description. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  up  or  lo>4er  all  of  the 
trestles,  as  each  one,  when  it  once  has  its  full  connection  on  one  side,  is  perfectly  safe. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  easy  to  make  an  opening  at  one  end  of  this  dam  for  passing  ves- 
sels. The  last  trestle  lies  as  flat  as  the  rest  in  an  opening  provided  for  that  purpose  in 
the  massive  abutment. 
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Iron  bars,  projecting  above  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  are  fastened  on  the  outside  to  the 
top  of  the  postfl  of  each  trestle ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  clearness,  they  have  not  been 

indicat<ed  in  the  drawings.    The  one  on  the  up-stream  side  is  only  a  few  inches  high, 

and  serves  partly  to  prevent  the  clamp-bar  from  clipping  off,  and  partly  to  hold  the 
last  '* needle"  in  case  this  trestle  becomes  the  end  of  the  dam.    Tlie  iron  bar  at  the 
other  side  rises  about  one  foot  above  the  foot-bridge,  and  is  also  parti 3'  for  the  purpose  • 
of  holding  the  other  clamp-bar,  but  mainly  to  serve  as  a  rest  against  which  the  "  needles  " 
are  piled  during  the  course  of  construe tiug  or  removing  the  bridge. 

The  **  needles "  are  made  of  straight-fibered  wood,  and  are  7  feet  9  inches  long,  2^ 
inches  broad,  and  H  inches  thick.  They  rest  at  top  against  the  clamp-bar  above  men- 
tioned, and  at  bottom  against  the  up-stream  longitudinal  beam  of^  the  frame,  into 
which  for  this  puq)ose  an  iron  bar  is  let.  In  front  of  the  axle  of  each  trestle  this  iron 
bar  has  a  small  {irojection,  which  holds  the  lower  end  of  the  "  needles  *'  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  top  is  held.  The  attendant  thus  has  a  guide  at  each  trestle,  by  which 
he  can  keep  the  "  needles  "  in  the  proper  x>osition. 

The  cost  per  rnnning  foot  of  this  dam,  including  foundations,  abutments,  and  all  ap- 
parteuaoces,  was  175  thaler,  (112-^.)  After  a  few  attempts  it  required  32  seconds  per 
ninniDg  foot  to  take  down  the  dam,  and  57  seconds  per  running  foot  to^erect  it.  But 
it  was  soon  shown  that  the  work  was  done  more  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  attendant  had 
more  experience. 

It  is  Qudoabtedly  a  question  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  how  this  dam  will  act 
daring  high-water,  and  whether  it  will  not  cause  large  deposits  of  sand,  which  will 
make  it  didicult  to  raise  the  trestles,  and  therefore  necessitate  the  resort  to  extraordi- 
nary measures  for  this  purpose.  From  all  information  which  has  become  public,  and 
from  what  could  be  learned  from  private  inquiry,  it  seems  that  these  fears  are  un- 
foanded.  Chanoine  says  that  it  is  true  that  the  recess  is  sometimes  filled  up  with 
deposit,  but  that  even  then  the  trestles  can  easily  be  raised  or  lowered  if  they  are  first 
worked  up  and  down  a  little,  so  as  to  loosen  the  deposit,  and  cause  the  currijiit  to  carry 
it  off.  The  deposit  that  remains  in  the  recess  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  easily 
removed  by  forcing  a  rapid  stream  of  water  over  it,  and  for  this  purpose  the  dam  itself 
faraishes  every  facility.  It  is  only  necessary,  after  the  dam  is  constructed,  to  remove 
a  few  of  the  "  needles"  at  the  point  where  the  scouring  is  to  bo  done.  In  tins  manner 
there  is  no  difficnlty  after  the  whole  structure  is  erected  in  completely  clrj^iiiig  the 
foondation  and  receas.  Even  if  the  trestles  were  found  so  completely  covered  that 
they  could  not  be  lifted  by  either  the  chain  or  hook,  the  proximity  of  the  already  con- 
strncted  portion  of  the  foot-bridge  would  allow  the  easy  removal  of  the  deposit  by  hand- 
scrapers,  and  thus  permit  the  trestle  to  be  raised. 

It  is  besides  probable  that  in  such  a  case  this  difficulty  would  be  removed  by  putting 
the  "needles"  in  place  as  far  as  the  foot- bridge  is  constructed,  as  by  this  means  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  would  be  so  much  increased  that  it  would  remove  the  deposit 
from  the  trestles  that  were  buried.  The  conditions  are  precisely  the  same  /is  in  build- 
ing a  wing-dam,  or  dike.  The  portion  of  the  dam  already  erected  is  nothing  but  a  per- 
pendicular wing-dam  with  a  very  steep  face,  and  precisely  as  such  a  work  under  other 
circumstances  causes  a  groat  scour  at  its  outer  end,  so  in  this  case  will  it  remove  the 
gravel  and  sand  from  the  foondation  of  the  dam. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  Sa^ne,  between  the  Rhine-Rhone  Canal  and  Lyons,  the 
arrangement  just  described  does  not  form  the  entire  dam,  but  is  only  an  addition  to  the 
permanent  structure,  which  in  this  case  rises  to  ten  inches  above  the  lowest  stage  of 
water.  (Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chausseca,  1845,  I,  page  10.)  In  this  arrangement  there 
i&  oudonbtedly  no  trouble  with  deposit,  or  at  furthest  only  with  that  which  the  roccss 
contains.  Bat  even  this  cannot  occnr  here,  as  the  foot-path  consists  of  iron  plates  fast- 
ened to  tho  upper  bar  of  the  trestles  in  such  a  manner  that  it  lies  down  with  the 
trestles,  and  thus  makes  a  cover  which  effectually  closes  the  recess  and  conceals  the 
whole  apparatus.    The  details  of  this  arrangement  are  thus  far  unknown. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  dam  is  that  the  stage  of  water  can  be  kept  at  any  point 
in  case  of  rises  by  simply  removing  a  proper  number  of  needles.  It  is  advantageous, 
however,  not  to  make  this  opening  at  one  point  alone,  but  to  makennmerous  openings 
nnifonnly  distributed  along  the  whole  dam.  The  attendants  are  able  to  judge  with 
great  accuracy  in  this  matter,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  make  continual 
experiments,  but  they  are  immediately  able  to  tell  how  many  needles  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  for  any  rise. 

When  the  water  below  the  dam  is  high,  with  a  strono;  wind  up  stream,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  waves  may  lift  the  foot-path  from  its  position  and  carry  it  away.  This 
evil  is  averted  by  drawing  the  chain  diagonally  across  the  foot-bridge  between  the 
fioccesfflve  trestles. 

The  erection  of  the  trestles  and  the  placing  of  the  ^^  needles"  does  not  generally  re- 

2oire  haste,  aa  the  low-water  stage  of  rivers  and  streams  generally  comes  gradually. 
^Q  the  other  hand,  rises,  especially  in  mountain  streams,  (where  these  dams  are  gener- 
ally used,)  often  occur  suddenly,  in  which  case  the-  arrangement  just  described  for 
removing  the  *' needles "  is  not  afi  rapid  a  maneuver  as  the  circumstances  require. 
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This  is  particnlarly  the  case  when  the  rise  oocnrs  at  nighty  because  then  the  work  is 
delayed  by  darkness.  Provision  for  the  convenient  and  safe  nse  of  lanterns  must 
naturally  be  made,  bat  the  lifting  ont  of  the  ''needles"  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
stream  may  be  made  to  push  down  the  sections  between  the  trestles,  if  the  iron  clunp- 
bar  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  sjb  the  turning-beam  above  described.  This  tr- 
^  r«iTigement  is  made  at  the  dam  in  the  Seine  at  Saint  Morton.  {Annala  de»  Ponis  et 
*  Chnusseesy  1843, 1,  page  250.)  Each  needle  is  provided  with  a  strong  ring  at  its  lumdle. 
A  line  is  tied  to  the  ring  of  the  ''  needle^  next  to  each  trestle,  and  passed  throogh  the 
rings  of  every  ''needle"  in  that  section  and  then  fastened  to  a  strong  hawser  wliich 
reaches  the  whole  length  of  the  dam.  In  this  manner  all  the  "  needles^  remain  hang- 
ing in  bundles  when  the  trestle  is  lowered,  and  as  only  one  end  of  the  hawser  ia  fis- 
tened  they  are  driven  against  the  bank ;  afterward  they  are  easily  loosened  and  carried 
to  the  store-house. 

The  clamp-bar  must  be  arranged  differently  from  the  manner  above  desoribed  if  it  is 
to  be  loosened  when  the  *'  needles  "  are  still  pressing  against  it.  The  arrangement  is 
quite  complicated,  and  is  made  more  so  by  the  necessity  of  guarding  asainst  all  aeei- 
(lental  or  malicious  movements  which  would  result  in'the  opening  of  the  dam.  I  will 
describe  here  only  the  material  part  of  the  arrangement.  Figs.  21, 22,  23,  and  24  show  ^ 
it  in  plan,  and  in  front  and  side  elevation.  The  clamp-bar  has,  in  every  instance,  a' 
hook  2i  inches  broad  and  1  inch  high.  At  one  end  it  is  provided  with  a  hole,  throogh 
which  passes  a  pin  which  projects  above  the  trestle.  At  the  other  end  the  hook  is  bent 
into  a  cylindrical  form,  which  grasps  the  pin  on  the  trestle.  The  front  side  of  the  book 
forms  an  even  surface,  against  which  the  ''  needles  "  rest. 

To  prevent  the  hooks  from  being  loosened  by  the  pressure  of  the  '*  needles  "  there  is 
an  eccentric  disk,  which  turns  around  the  shank  of  the  ring  previously  mentioned,  to  • 
which  the  chain  for  raising  the  trestle  is  fastened.  Figures  21,  22,  and  23  show  the 
eccentric  disk  in  the  position  in  which  it  holds  the  hook.  In  Fig.  24  it  is  turned  so  iar 
that  the  hook  no  longer  takes  hold  and  the  trestle  may  be  laid  down.  Before  the  eooeo- 
tric  is  turned  into  this  position  the  trestle  must  be  held  by  the  light  hook  (Fig.  19) 
uutil  the  foot-bridge  can  be  removed.  The  position  of  the  eccentric  disk  is  finally  fixed 
by  a  key,  which  must  be  raised  whenever  it  is  to  be  turned.  If  the  latter  is  in  such  a 
position  that  the  eccentric  disk  is  clear,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  24,  a  blow  on  the  poio^of 
the  disk  will  cause  it  to  turn,  and  the  pressure  of  the  *' needles,"  which  is  transferred 
to  the  li#ok,  will  complete  it.  The  hook,  however,  is  removed  before  the  trestles  are 
allowed  to  fall. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  abutments  at  St.  Morton  are  not  provided  with 
recesses,  but  that  the  last  claui ping-bar,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  height  of  a  trestle, 
turns  on  a  vertical  axis  and  is  held  in  its  position  by  a  brace.  It  rests  flat  against  the 
wall  when  the  dam  is  lowered. 

Becker  also  speaks  of  the  great  importance  of  movable  dams,  and  then 
gives  a  description  of  several  kinds  already  constructed,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept one,  are  given  by  Hagen.  This  one  is  a  combination  of  the  systems 
of  Th^nard  and  Poir^e.    He  says : 

The  systems  of  Th^nard  and  Poir6e  can  be  combined  with  advantage  to  form  a  sys- 
tem peculiarly  adapted  for  sluices  which  nmst  be  rapidly  opened,  or  which  are  regu- 
lated by  the  water  itself  and  need  no  attendance.  Figs.  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  29  show 
the  construction  of  such  a  dam  as  it  is  built  across  the  Seine,  at  Coorbeton,  iu  the  vicin- 
ity of  Montereau.  A  needle-dam,  124  feet  8  inches  in  length,  abuts  against  the  tail- wall 
of  a  lock.  To  carry  off  the  surplus  water  in  high  stages,  a  sluice  39  feet  4  inches  wide 
suffices.  This  sluice  was,  therefore,  built  according  to  this  mixed  system,  and  ia  sepa- 
rated from  the  needle-dam  by  an  abutment  3  feet  3  inches  thick. 

When  the  sluice  is  closed,  the  shutters.  Figs.  26,  28,  and  29,  are  raised,  and  the  iron 
trestles  of  the  dam  are  also  raised,  and  serve  as  support  for  the  planks  of  a  foot-bridge. 
The  needles  are  not  used. 

When  the  water  rises  it  flows  into  a  cnlvert  in  the  shore  abutment,  and  thence  to  a 
small  water-wheel  5  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  wide.  (Fig.  26.)  On  the 
axle  of  this  wheel  there  is  a  bevel-wheel,  which  works  into  another  bevel- wheel,  on 
whose  axle  there  is  a  rectangular  cog-wheel  which  works  into  another  wheel,  whose 
axle  is  vertical  and  reaches  down  to  the  fouudation  of  the  dam.  At  the  lower  end  of 
this  axle  there  is  another  cog-wheel,  which  works  into  the  toothed  end  of  a  rod,  (Fig. 
27,)  whose  motion,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  causes  the  successive  faUing  of  the  8hn^ 
ters. 

As  soon  as  enough  shutters  have  fallen  to  reduce  the  water  to  its  former  height,  the 
water-wheel  stops,  and  no  further  opening  of  the  sluice  takes  place. 

At  high-water  the  effect  of  the  water  upon  the  water-wheel  only  ceasee  when  all  the 
wickets  are  down. 

From  this  it  is  easily  seen  how  the  stage  of  water  regulates  itself,  and  prevents  a  flov 
over  the  top  of  the  needle-dam. 
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If  it  is  deeired  to  raise  tbe  shatters  after  the  sabsidence  of  the  flood,  the  lock-tender 
places  the  "  needles  "  in  position,  and  thus  constructs  a  protection,  behind  which  he  can 
mse  all  the  shatters,  with  ease,  by  hand. 

After  the  shutters  are  all  raised  the  "  needles*^  are  again  removed,  and  the  planks  of 
the  foot-bri<)ge  replaced,  in  case  they  were  removed  during  the  high  stage  of  the  water. 

Sboald  the  water-wheel  remain  in  motion  longer  than  is  necessary  fur  tbe  complete 
movement  of  the  iron  rod,  there  is  an  arrangement  attacjied  to  the  mecbanism  by 
which  the  pinion  that  moves  the  rod  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  (Anuales  dcs  Fonts  et 
ChAius^ea,  ld51-'52.) 

METHODS  IN  USE  IN  INDIA. 

The  arrangeineDt  of  donble  shatters,  shown  in  Figs.  8,  9,  10, 11,  and 
12,  has  been  saccessfally  used  in  Orissa,  in  India,  on  the  anient  or  dam 
across  the  Mahanuddy  River  at  Outtack.  The  following  description  is 
taken  from  the  Kootkee  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering,  volume  ii,  para- 
graph 703 : 

Instead  of  the  small  sluices  provided  as  in  the  Kistna,  and  other  anicnts,  a  larger 
kind  of  sluice,  on  the  French  pattern,  has  lately  been  successfully  employed  on  tue 
Uahaouddy  anient  in  Orissa. 

Th6  center  sluices  are  divided  into  10  bays  of  50  feet  each,  by  piers  of  masonry. 
Each  bay  is  closed  by  a  double  row  of  timber-shutters,  wbicli  are  fastened  by  wronght- 
iroD  bolto  and  hinges  to  a  heavy  beam  of  timber  imbedded  in  the  masonry  floor  of  the 
ilaic^s.  There  are  seven  upper  shutters,  and  seven  lower  or  rear  shutters ;  the  latter 
are  9  feet  in  height  above  the  floor,  and  the  former  7^  feet. 

Dnring  floods,  therefore,  the  upper  row  of  shutters,  which  fall  forward,  is  fastened 
down  by  clatch-geAring  in  an  almost  horizontal  position,  while  the  rear  set  of  shutters, 
vhich  faU  backward,  is  kept  during  flood  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  water  rush- 
iof?  over. 

I>aring  the  summer  season  these  rear  shutters  have  to  do  the  daty  of  damming  up 
the  water,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  strong  wrought-irou  stays  or 
struts  attached  to  them  beuind  or  on  their  lower  side.  As  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
nble,  however,  to  lift  these  back  shutters  with  a  depth  of  5f  feet  of  water  tearing  over 
theni,  the  upper  shutters  are  so  constructed  as  to  render  this  a  matter  of  comparative 
Mse.  As  the  upper  shutters  point  up  stream,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  powerful 
eonent  passing  over  is  to  lift  them  up.  By  simply  unclutchiug  them,  therefore,  they 
immediately  rise  and  dam  up  the  water,  being  retained  in  position  by  two  sets  of  chains, 
vhich  take  the  strain  off  the  hinges.  The  water  being  thus  dammed  up,  the  back 
shatters  are  easily  lifted,  and  permit  in  their  turn  of  the  upper  shutters  being  lowered 
forward  Into  their  horizontal  position. 

The  superintending  engineer,  Mr.  Walker,  in  reporting  on  them,  considers  it  is 
ttUblished — 

1st  That,  with  the  shutters  constructed  on  the  French  pattern,  and  with  a  head  or 
preuure  of  between  five  and  six  feet,  500  linear  feet  of  shutters  can  be  easily  lowered 
In  one  hour. 

2A.  That,  under  the  same  condition,  an  equal  length  of  opening  can  bo  closed  in  25 
minntes.    In  closing,  the  shutters  may  be  said  to  be  self-actiug. 

3d.  That  when  the  back-stays  are  released,  the  falling  shutters  are  received  upon  a 
coflbion  of  water  in  time  to  prevent  any  undue  concussion. 

4th.  That  the  action  of  the  water  in  lifting  the  upper  shutters  brings  no  excessive 
jerk  on  the  chains,  but  that  it  is  advisable  that  chains  have  an  adjusting-screw  fitted 
00,  ao  as  to  make  the  strain  perfectly  uniform.  The  shutters  were  brought  home  in  a 
current  of  10  feet  per  second. 

5th.  That  three  men  can  knock  away  the  back-stays  with  a  pressure  of  between  five 
and  six  feet  with  ease  and  security. 

6th.  That  twelve  men  are  necessary  to  lift  each  of  the  back  shutters  into  position. 

An  immense  dam,  two  and  one-third  miles  in  length,  is  now  in  process 
of  construction  across  the  Soane  Kiver  at  Dehree,  where  it  emerges  from 
the  Kymore  hills  and  enters  the  plains  of  Behar,  through  which  it  flows 
8ixtv-five  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Ganges.  At  each  end  of  the 
dam,  and  at  its  middle,  under-sluices  are  provided  in  order  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposit  above  the  dam.  Those  at  the  ends 
are  especially  designed  to  keep  clear  the  heads  of  the  irrigation-canals 
which  start  at  each  bank,  and  take  their  water  from  the  pool  formed  by 
the  dam. 
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The  sUrice-gates  are  to  be  made  on  the  doable- wicket  plan,  with  some 
modification,  and  the  following  description  is  taken  from  the  London 
Engineering,  vol.  xvi,  p.  219 : 

We  proceed  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  self-acting  shntters  invented  by  Mr. 
Fonracres,  wliich  are  used  to  open  or  close  the  undcr-slnices  in  the  wear.  We  bavo 
already  stated  that  there  are  three  sets  of  slnices,  of  25  openings,  of  20  feet  in  each  set, 
and  that  only  in  times  of  flood,  and  in  onler  to  scour  out  auy  deposit  'which  may  Le 
formed  opposite  the  lock-entrance  on  either  hank,  are  they  required  to  be  opened.  The 
usual  practice  in  works  of  this  kind  is  to  have  nmall  openings  of  six  feet  in  width,  with 
a  roadway  overhead,  the  openings  being  closed  or  opened  bj'  gear  from  the  top,  bnt  it 
was  found  by  thus  diminishing  the  size  of  the  passages,  the  efficiency  of  the  scour  wae 
also  considerably  diminished,  and  moreover  oiwnings  of  that  size  were  unable  topa$8 
through  them  all  the  large  timber,  wrack,  and  brushwood  which  an  Indian  river  brines 
down  in  times  of  high  flood.  It  was  therefore  attempted,  in  Orissa,  to  increase  consm- 
erably  the  size  of  the  sluice-openings  in  the  wear  in  the  Mahanuddv  River,  and  shnt- 
ters on  the  plan  adopted  by  French  engineers  in  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  were  con- 
structed. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  was  that  the  upper  shutter  was  raised  by  the  stream  with 
such  velocity  and  force  that  the  chain-ties  supporting  it  frequently  gave  way,  and  the 
shutter  was  carried  ofi"  its  hinges.  It  was  also  nece^ssary  that  the  shutter  shoald  be 
self-acting,  as  to  opening  itself  to  let  a  flood  pass  through  the  slujces,  and  it  was  to 
meet  the^se  two  requirements  that  Mr.  Fouracres's  self-acting  shutters  were  invented. 
Figs.  30,  31,  and  32  show  three  views  of  these  shutters  in  dinerent  positions,  and  Figs. 
33  and  34  show  two  sections  which  wiU  further  assist  in  explaining  the  arrangement 

Fig.  30  shows  the  sluice  '*  all  clear,"  with  both  shutters  down,  lying  on  the  floor,  the 
floods  being  supposed  to  be  running  freely  between  the  piers,  which  are  8  feet  in 
height.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  the  sluice,  and  shut  oft*  the  wat«r  flowing 
through  it,  a  clutch  worked  from  a  handle  from  the  top  of  the  pier  is  turned,  which 
frees  the  shutter  from  the  floor,  and  it  then  floats  partially  up  from  its  own  buoyancy, 
when  the  stream,  impinging  under  it,  raises  it  to  an  upright  position  with  great  force, 
shutting  up  the  sluice-way.  But  if  a  shutter  20  feet  long  were  allowed  to  come  np 
with  such  pressure  it  would  either  carry  away  the  pier  or  be  carried  away  itself.  To 
destroy  this  shock,  Mr.  Fouracres  has  contrived  sis  hydraulic  buflers  or  rams,  which 
also  act  as  struts  for  the  shutter  when  in  an  upright  position.  These  rams  are  simply 
pipes  with  a  long  plunger  inside  ;  (see  enlarged  section.  Fig.  35  ;)  the  pipes  fiU  with 
water  when  the  shutter  is  lying  down,  and  when  it  commences  to  rise  the  water  has  to 
be  forced  out  of  them  by  the  plunger  in  descending,  ^id  as  only  a  small  oriflceis  pro- 
vided for  the  escape  of  the  water,  the  ascent  of  the  shutter  forced  up  by  the  stream  is 
slow  and  gentle,  instead  of  being  violent. 

The  water  is  now  shut  off"  eftectually,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31,  but,  without  other  moans 
being  taken,  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  the  sluice  again,  as  it  could  not  be  forced 
up  stream.  Another  shutter  is  therefore  provided  below  it,  as  shown  in  Figs.  32  and 
34,  this  lower  shutter  being  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  up  by  hand  and  placed 
upright,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  The  water  is  then  allowed  to  fiU  tho  space  between  the 
two  shutters,  and  the  upper  one  can  then  be  thrown  down  on  the  floor  again,  bnt 
the  lower  one  is  held  up  by  ties  which  are  hinged  to  it  at  one-third  of  itu  height,  and 
by  this  means  it  is  balanced,  and  resists  the  pressure  on  it  until  the  water  rises  to  its 
top  edge,  when  it  loses  its  equilibrium  and  falls  over,  thus  opening  the  sluice  f^^' 
The  shutters  can  be  left  to  fall  of  themselves  if  the  river  rises  in  the  night,  or,  if  it  is 
not  thought  expedient  to  let  them  fall,  they  can  be  made  fast  by  a  clutch  on  the  pier- 
head, as  shown.  By  these  expedients  these  large  sluice-ways,  20  feet  broad  and  8  feet 
deep,  can  be  shut  off  or  opened  as  required,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  expedition, 
and  the  whole  set  of  25  sluices  can  be  opened  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  opened  they 
can  pass  through  them  anything  that  the  river  brings  down  without  danger  to  the 
wear.  It  has  been  proposed  to  oridge  over  the  piers  with  a  light  iron  foot-bridge  to 
enable  a  man  to  work  the  clutches  of  the  shutters  more  easily. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  the  sluices  of  the  Mahanuddy 
dam  the  openings  are  50  feet  in  width,  and  are  closed  by  seven  sbatters 
of  each  kind,  giving  a  width  of  a  little  more  tliat  7  feet  to  each  shutter, 
while  in  the  Soane  dam  each  opening  is  20  feet  wide  and  is  closed  by  a 
single  shatter.     . 

OHANOINE  WICKETS. 

In  the  A^inales  des  Fonts  et  Cliansseh,  tome  2,  1861,  there  is  a  very 
complete  memoir  on  one  kind  of  movable  dams,  prepared  by  MM.  Cha* 
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noine  and  De  Lagren^,  of  the  Corps  des  Ponte  et  Chauss^es.  This  me- 
moir gives  a  fall  detailed  description  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ghanoine 
system  of  wickets. 

It  should  first  be  stated  that  the  dams,  principally  on  the  Seine  and 
Tonne,  to  which  these  wickets  have  been  applied,  consist  of  a  lock,  a 
pass  for  navigation  whose  sole  is  about  even  with  the  bottx)m  of  the 
river,  a  pier,  a  weir  whose  sole  is  about  3J  feet  above  the  river-bottom, 
and  an  abntment. 

The  Chanoine  wickets  are  shown  in  Figs.  37  to  45.  Figs.  37,  38,  and 
39  represent  the  wicket  of  a  navigation-pass ;  Figs.  40,  41,  and  42  the 
wicket  of  a  weir;  and  Figs.  43,  44,  and  45  show  the  manner  of  raising 
tbe  wickets  by  a  boat,  provided  with  a  windlass  and  other  suitable 
equipments. 

The  Ghanoine  wickets  are  of  two  kinds,  automatic  for  the  weir  and 
non-automatic  for  the  pass  for  navigation,  or  chute.  They  difPer  from 
the  shutters  previously  described  in  having  the  axis  of  rotation  at  from 
one-third  to  five-twelfths  the  vertical  height  from  the  foot  of  the  wicket. 
This  axis  is  supported  by  a  small  iron  horse,  which  is  itself  movable  up 
and  down  stream  around  its  foot.  The  head  of  the  prop  rests  on  a  pin, 
passing  through  boxes  fastened  to  the  cap  of  the  horse,  and  its  foot  rests 
against  a  heurter.  To  throw  down  a  wicket  the  foot  of  the  prop  is  pushed 
away  from  the  heurter  by  the  projections  of  an  iron  rod  worked  from  the 
abntment.  These  projections  are  so  spaced  that  the  wickets  are  thrown 
down  in  succession.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  from  the  Th^nard 
system,  which  has  already  been  described.  To  permit  this  movement, 
the  hole  at  the  head  of  the  prop  is  larger  than  the  pin  which  connects 
it  with  the  horse. 

Tbe  wickets  for  the  navigation-pass  are  hinged  at  five-twelfths  the 
vertical  height  from  the  bottom,  and  are  provided  with  a  fixed  counter- 
weight at  the  foot.  In  vertical  height  they  vary  from  8  feet  10  inches 
to  10  feet  2  inches,  and  when  in  position  are  inclined  down  stream  under 
an  angle  of  15^.  The  portion  of  a  wicket  above  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
called  the  cha^e,  and  that  below  the  axis  the  breech. 

The  wickets  of  the  weir  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  pass,  and  are 
hinged  at  about  one-third  the  height  above  the  bottom,  so  that  when 
there  is  a  flow-over  the  top  of  more  than  8  inches  in  depth,  the  pressure 
above  the  axis  of  rotation  exceeds  that  below  it,  and  the  wicket  swings 
into  a  position  nearly  horizontiil,  thus  opening  a  passage  for  the  water. 
The  weir-wickets  are  provided  with  movable  counterpoises,  in  addition 
to  the  fixed  ones,  with  the  expectation  that  after  being  swung  they  will 
close  of  themselves  when  the  water  recedes.  As  will  be  found  further 
on,  this  arrangement  did  not  work  satisfactorily.  These  wickets,  like 
those  of  the  navigable  pass,  could  be  tripped  by  an  iron  rod,  worked 
from  the  abutment,  whenever  a  great  flood  made  it  desirable  to  throw 
them  down  flat,  on  the  top  of  the  weir.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
make  the  wickets  of  the  navigable  pass  automatic  for  fear  lest  they 
Bhonld  be  thrown  down  by  floating  bodies,  which  might  become  entan- 
gled, and,  by  preventing  the  wicket  from  lying  flat,  make  a  dangerous 
obstruction  to  boats. 

The  wickets  of  the  weir  varied  in  height  from  6  feet  5'inches  to6feet 
7  inches,  and  their  axes  were  placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  higher 
than  one-third  the  total  height  above  the  sill.  All  wickets  are  made 
about  4  feet  wide  to  facilitate  maneuvering. 

To  raise  the  wickets  a  boat  30  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide  was  used, 
which  was  worked  from  above  the  dam,  and  was  provided  with  ropes, 
fenders,  and  windlass.    To  raise  the  wicket  nearest  the  bank  the  boat 
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was  placed  along  the  upper  side  of  the  abutment,  at  right  angles  to  the 
current,  with  its  bow  projecting  half  the  width  of  a  wicket.  By  means 
of  a  boat-book  the  attendant  seized  the  handle  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
wicket.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  his  ajssistants  commenced  winding  in 
a  rope,  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  boat-hook,  and  passing  thence 
around  a  pulley  in  the  bow  to  the  drum  of  the  windlass.  The  wiclet 
was  thus  raised  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  current  pressing 
down  on  the  breech  swung  it  into'place.  As  soon  as  one  wicket  was 
raised  the  boat  was  pushed  forward  the  width  of  a  wicket,  and  the 
operation  was  repeated  until  the  pass  was  entirely  closed.  There  is 
always  an  interval  between  the  wickets  of  a  little  less  than  two  inches, 
and  by  inserting  keys  in  the  intervals  between  the  wickets  already 
raised,  and  by  using  fenders  and  a  cable  fastened  to  the  abutmei^t  the 
boat  is  securely  held  in  place  throughout  the  maneuver.  The  wickets 
of  the  weir  are  raised  in  the  same  way. 

COMPARISON  dp  THE  POIRi^E,  OHANOINEf  AND  DESFONTAINES  SYSTEMS. 

In  tome  xi,  Annales  d£S  Pants  et  Chamsies^  1866,  M.  de  Lagren6,  engi- 
neer desP  onts  et  Chauss6es,  makes  a  comparison  of  the  difterent  meth- 
ods of  constructing  movable  dams,  and  the  following  is  an  abstract  of 
his  article : 

At  the  present  moment  dams  are  in  course  of  construction,  not  many  miles  apart, 
that  differ  essentially ;  thus  on  the  Seine,  below  Paris,  the  needle-dam,  invented  in 
1833  by  Inspector-General  Poir6e,  has  been  adopted ;  above  Paris  the  dam  with  movable 
wickets,  invented  in  1852  bv  Chief  Engineer  Chanoine,  has  been  chosen  ;  while  on  the 
Marne  the  movable  dams  of  the  Upper  Seine  are  used,  but  under  different  conditions, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  drum-wickets  invented  in  1864  by  Inspector-General  Dea- 
fontaines. 

These  three  systems  are  those  which  he  compares.  As  the  Poir6e 
needle-dam  has  been  fully  described  already,  also  the  Chanoine  wick- 
ets, only  his  conclusions  will  be  given  in  regard  to  these  two  systems, 
but  a  full  description  will  be  given  o^  the  Desfontaines  drum-wickets, 
{havsBes  a  tambour.) 

The  Poir6e  needle-dams  were  first  designed  for  heights  of  5  feet,,  but 
they  have  gradually  been  heightened  to  10  feet  10  inches. 

And  as,  in  fact,  a  dam  on  any  system  whatever  is  always  an  obstacle  to  navigation, 
it  was  natural  to  limit  their  number  as  much  as  possible,  and,  in  consequence,  to  j^ve 
to  each  one  the  greatest  height  compatible  with  its  location  and  details  of  construction. 

It  will  at  once  be  understood  that  if  a  sudden  flood  should  come,  or  even  a  simple 
artificial  wave,  the  foot-bridge  for  mauagiug  a  needle-dam  might  be  submerged  before 
there  was  time  to  remove  the  needles,  and  serious  accidents  might  happen  either  to 
the  dam,  to  navigation,  or  to  riparian  property.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  avoid  this 
danger  by  means  of  a  permanent  weir  connected  with  the  pass,  having  a  needle-dam ; 
thus  at  the  Epineau  dam,  whose  pass  is  230  feet  wide,  with  a  sill  16  inches  beloir  low 
water,  M.  Poir^e  added  a  masonry  weir  403  feet  long,  raised  to  3  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  pool ;  at  the  Bezous  dam,  consisting  of  an  open  pass  158  feet  in  length,  with  its 
sill  2^  feet  below  low  water,  and  a  higher  pass  155  feet  in  length,  with  its  sill  16  inches 
below  low  water,  a  permanent  weir  has  been  added  1,411  feet  In  length,  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  16  inches  below  the  level  of  the  pool ;  but  such  a  weir,  admissible  for  small 
lifts,  becomes  very  costly  when  the  lifts  are  great.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases,  the 
submersion  of  the  needles  and  trestles  can  still  occur  in  spite  of  it. 

To  diminish  the  danger  of  submersion,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  a  permanent  weir,  and  also  to  facilitate  navigation  by  artificial 
waves,  the  bars  that  support  the  needles  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  lock-tender 
can  easily  disengage  them.  The  needles  of  each  bay  are  then  carried  away  by  the  cnr- 
rent,  as  the  lock-tender  successively  opeus  the  bays ;  but  as  the  precaution  is  taken  to 
fasten  them  to  ropes,  they  are  easily  nshed  up  from  below  the  dam. 

At  the  dams  on  the  Tonne  the  escapement  consists  of  an  eccentric 
which  permits  the  opening  of  131  feet  of  pass  in  15  minutes,  while  an 
hour  used  to  be  required  with  the  old  arrangements. 
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The  Belgian  method  allows  the  needles  of  each  bay  to  escape  in  a 
body,  bnt  the  trestles  remain  standing.  The  French  method  drops  each 
trestle  as  the  needles  attached  to  it  are  loosened.  By  the  Belgian 
escapement  the  heads  of  the  needles  must  pass  nnder  the  sheet-iron 
floor  of  the  foot-bridge.  The  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
Bhown  presently.  The  employment  of  escapements  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  needles  by  hand,  and  thus  permits  the  construc- 
tion of  higher  dams. 

IffETHOD  OP  MANErVEBINa  A  NEEDLE-DAM. 

Let  us  recaU  in  a  few  words  how  a  needle-dam,  fhmished  with  escapements,  bat 
without  permanent  wear,  is  managed. 

Suppose  it  to  be  entirely  closed.  If  the  discharge  is  nearly  that  of  low  water,  the 
filtrations  between  the  needles  can  be  reduced  by  throwing  in  grass  Just  above  them. 
If  a  rain  should  come  sufficient  to  raise  the  level  of  the  pool,  the  attendant  makes  a 
sufficient  number  of  openings  in  the  part  of  the  dam  farthest  from  the  lock,  by  remov- 
ing only  a  few  needles  from  each  bay,  so  as  to  divide  the  issuing  current.  As  the  dis- 
eharge  diminishes,  the  attendant  gi*adually  replaces  needles  that  have  been  removed. 
When  the  rainy  season  approaches,  the  dam  is  prepared  for  opening.  With  this  view 
he  passes  the  ropes  through  each  group  of  needles  yet  remaining  between  the  trestles, 
and  fastens  them  to  the  shore  in  the  customary  manner,  and  as  soon  as  the  lift  of  the 
dsm  is  reduced  to  a  height  determined  beforehand,  he  looses  the  escapements  and  low- 
ers the  trestles  in  succession,  satisfying  himself  as  ne  goes  on  that  each  one  is  well  down 
aiid  makes  no  projection  on  the  floor.  The  same  method  of  opening  is  used  on  the  ar- 
rival of  an  artificial  wave  on  the  rivers  where  this  method  of  navigation  is  in  use. 
This  maneuver  must  evidently  be  made  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  and,  besides, 
the  trestles  must  be  laid  down  in  winter,  as  soon  as  the  first  ice-cakes  form.  When  the 
opening  is  completed  the  attendant  can  fish  up  at  his  leisure  the  needles  which  are 
floating  below  the  dam  at  the  end  of  the  cable. 

When  the  high-water  season  is  passed,  the  attendant  piles  up  the  needles  upon  the 
walls,  and  prepares  to  raise  the  trestles ;  this  raising  is  done  when  the  water-surface 
has  fallen  to  a  previously  determined  level ;  the  attendant  then  raises  all  or  part  of 
the  trestles,  places  a  few  needles  at  intervals,  and  gradually  increases  their  number  so 
ss  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  normal  level  of  the  pooL 

OBJECTIONS  TO  NEEDUS-DAMS. 

A  needle-dam  is  evidently,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  work  by  means  of  which 
the  level  of  a  pool  is  regulated  at  will,  and  very  simply,  by  removing  or  adding  a  cer- 
tsin  number  of  needles,  provided  always  that  the  placing  and  the  removing  or  loosing 
of  these  needles  cause  neither  danger  nor  too  severe  an  exertion.  It,  therefore,  seems 
to  OS  that  when  the  height  of  the  lift  is  slight,  these  conditions  are  only  partly  fulfilled, 
and  that  they  are  not  fulfilled  at  all  when  high  trestles  are  in  question.  This  is  the 
case  which  we  propose  examining. 

When  the  trestles  are  more  than  8  feet  high  the  needles  assume  such  dimensions  that 
their  transportation  from  the  store-house  to  the  place  where  they  are  used  is  quite 
bordensouie,  (the  Bezons  needles  are  13  feet  in  length  and  3  inches  square,)  and  their 
placiDg  becomes  dangerous  and  difficult,  as  much  on  account  of  their  length  and  cross- 
section,  as  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  its  velocity.  If  a  needle  does 
Aot  strike  the  sill  against  which  it  ought  to  abut,  the  attendant  may  be  dragged  ovei:- 
hoard  by  it.  Their  removal  by  hand  becomes  impossible  if  the  difference  of  level  is 
great,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  resort  to  a  system  of  loosing  the  supporting-bars,  or 
to  pull  the  needles  one  by  one  by  means  of  a  windlass.  (A  needle  13  feet  long  and  3 
inches  square  weighs  20  lbs.  when  it  is  dry,  and  29^  lbs.  when  it  has  remained  in 
water.) 

Throughout  the  work  of  placing  or  removing  needles  or  opening  by  escapement,  the 
attendant  is  obliged  to  be  on  a  narrow  foot-bridge,  and  while  there  to  uae  consider- 
able exertion  above  a  rapid  current,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  and  as  often  at  night 
as  by  day ;  his  work  is  certainly  very  dangerous. 

Careful  watching  is  necessary,  at  least  at  certain  times  and  for  certain  rivers,  for  the 
least  negligence  may  cause  the  submersion  of  the  dam,  and  result  in  serious  damage . 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  removing  the  needles  of  a  dam  is  begun,  the  current  sets 
toward  the  bays  that  are  wholly  or  partly  open ;  its  strength  increases  with  the  num- 
ber of  needles  removed,  and  if  the  pass  is  near  the  lock,  boats  may  miss  the  entrance 
^^  be  drawn  against  the  trestles. 

The  removal  of  the  needles,  even  if  only  partial,  ends,  at  last,  eveu  when  the  open- 
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ings  are  wide,  in  cansing  sconr  below  the  pass.  This  scour  is  much  more  snrely  pro- 
duced if  the  dam  iR  tamed  inti^  a  spur-dike,  as  is  the  case  when  a  number  of  bays  are 
entirely  opened,  either  by  escapement  or  by  successive  removal. 

When  a  trestle  is  laid  down,  the  attendant  determines  by  means  of  a  mark  on  its 
connectiug-chain  if  it  is  well  on  the  bottom.  This  verification  can  be  (j^one  with  soffi- 
cieut  accuracy  when  the  depth  of  wat<3r  is  not  great;  bnt  if  the  depth  exceeds  6^  feet, 
it  becomes  very  difficult,  and  is  often  deceptive. 

The  trestles,  even  if  they  are  perfectly  lowered,  remain  entirely  uncovered;  they 
and  their  chains  may  be  struck  by  a  boat  dragging  on  the  bottom  or  by  a  log  badly 
fastened  under  a  raft,  and  they  are  still  more  exposed  to  these  injuries  if  they  are  badly 
bedded.  Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  trestles  and  their  chains  do 
not  project  slightly. 

To  sum  up,  needle-dams  are  liable  to  the  following  objections  : 

1.  Difficulty  in  placing  and  removing  needles  when  the  trestles  are  higher  than  8 
feet. 

2.  Danger  to  the  men  obliged  to  work  on  the  foot-bridge,  which  increases  with  the 
weight  of  needles  and  the  difference  of  level. 

3.  Scour  at  the  foot  of  the  pass ;  that  is,  at  the  foot  of  a  delicate  and  costly  work, 
and  which  is  to  be  dreaded  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fall. 

4.  Currents  near  the  head  of  the  lock,  or  near  the  channels  for  navigation,  where 
there  is  bnt  one  pass. 

5.  Continual  watchfulness  at  certain  times,  and  danger  of  submersion. 

6.  Difficulty  of  accurately  bedding  the  trestles  when  they  are  high. 

7.  Un  health  fulness  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  floating  bodies. 

If  a  long,  permanent  weir  is  connected  with  the  dam  the  danger  of  submersion  or  of 
scour  dimiuishes,  but  the  cost  is  great 

MOVABLE  DAMS  ON  THE  UPPER  SEINE. 

The  first  step  towards  the  present  Chanoine  wickets  was  the  Tb^nard 
system  of  double  shutters.  This  worked  very  well  for  small  lifts,  but 
was  unmanageable  when  the  lifts  were  increased.  An  effort  was  made 
to  get  additional  working-power  by  establishing  above  the  shutters  a 
service  trestle-bridge  and  by  using  a  traveling  windlass ;  but  this  did 
not  entirely  remedy  the  difficulty,  as  the  system  of  hinging  was  such 
that  enormous  power  was  always  required  to  raise  the  last  shutters. 
This  defect  in  the  position  of  the  hinge  caused  M.  Chanoine  to  try  the 
eftect  of  putting  it  near  the  middle,  and  of  supi)orting  the  axis  by  a 
horse,  that  was  itself  movable  around  its  sill.  As  these  wickets  have 
already  been  fully  described,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
description. 

M.  De  Legren6  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  Chanoine  wickets  as 
follows : 

1.  Possibility  of  increasing  the  heights  of  dams. 

2.  Safety  and  ease  of  maneuvering. 

3.  Automatic  regulation  of  the  level  of  the  pool. 

4.  Removal  of  the  force  of  the  current  from  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  lock,aod 
of  the  channel. 

5.  Scour  only  to  be  guarded  against  below  the  weir. 

6.  Repairs  easily  m^e  and  seldom  necessary. 

7.  Absence  of  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  floods.    , 

8.  Facilities  afibrded  to  the  method  of  navigating  by  means  of  artificial  waves. 

The  details  of  the  system  constructed  ou  the  Upper  Seine  and  Yonne 
will  be  given  further  on  in  an  extract  ft*om  the  latest  reports  on  these 
dams. 

MOVABLE  DAMS  ON  THE  MARNE. 

The  number  of  locks  and  dams  built  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  til 
Marne,  between  Epemay  and  Meaux,  is  twelve,  but  the  description  which  we  are  aboil 
to  give  only  applies  to  the  eight  built  in  18(>3,  1864,  and  1865,  which  are  named  as  fcj 
lows :  Mont-Saint-P^re,  Azy,  Charly,  M6ry,  Courtaron,  Saint  Jean,  Iles-les-Meldea 
and  Basscs-Fermes ;  this  last  being  situated  a  short  distance  above  Means. 

Of  the  four  others,  two  are  needle-dams,  and  the  other  two,  (Damery  and  Conroell 
which  have  wickets,  and  were  built  in  1853  and  1862,  differ  a  little  from  the  last  eig 
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Each  dam  on  the  Mame  overcomes  a  fall  of  nearly  7  feet,  and  coDsists  of— [Fig.  49] 

1.  A  submersible  lock  25|  feet  in  Tvidth  and  167  in  length,  between  miter-sills,  which 
is  placed  on  the  bank  used  for  towing. 

2.  Navigable  pass  with  swinging  wickets,  [Chanoine.] 

3.  A  weir  provided  w^ith  drum-wickets,  [Desfontaines.] 

4.  A  pier,  an  abutment,  and  other  accessory  works  with  which  we  have  no  concern 
at  present. 

£ach  navigable  pass  has  82  feet  of  opening,  and  is  provided  with  20  wickets,  like 
those  nsed  for  the  navigable  passes  of  the  Upper  Seine.  Each  wicket  has  a  width  of 
four  feet,  and  a  height  which  varies  according  to  the  dam,  from  8  feet  8  inches  (Iles- 
les-Meldenses)  to  10  feet  2  inches,  (Mont-Saint-Pc^re.)  The  sill  of  each  pass,  placed  at 
first  at  2  feet  below  low-water,  has  been  raised  to  21  inches  below  low-water,  by  plac- 
iog  a  cover  3  inches  thick  upon  the  original  sill,  with  the  view  of  better  protecting  the 
wickets  when  they  are  laid  down.  The  space  between  two  adjacent  wickets  is  2  inches ; 
Trhen  the  wickets  are  up,  their  tops  are  2  inches  below  the  normal  level  of  the  pool ; 
consequently  they  permit  an  overflow  2  inches  deep  when  the  pool  is  at  this  level. 

On  the  up'-streain  side  of  the  20  wickets  of  each  piiss  are  placed  20  trestles,  from  8  feet 
to  S  feet  10  inches  high,  which  work  is  a  recess  in  the  floor.  These  trestles  have  a  triple 
object,  that  is : 

1.  To  support  a  first  service-bridge,  raised  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  4  inches  above 
low-water,  and  upon  which  rolls  a  windlass  for  raising  the  wickets. 

2.  To  receive  after  tlie  closing  of  the  pass  an  increase  of  height  from  2  feet  7  inches 
to  3  feet  4  inchei^,  so  that  the  floor  is  thus  raised  20  inches  above  the  pool,  and  forms  a 
eoaiD)unicatiou  between  the  lock  and  the  pier. 

3.  To  serve  iu  case  of  need  as  a  sui>port  for  needles,  and  to  form  a  Poir^e  dam.  The 
diTiding  the  trestles  into  two  parts,  one  placed  on  the  other,  is  doubly  advantageous; 
in  the  lirst  pbico  the  trestles  are  shorter,  and  in  consequence  the  necessary  interval 
between  the  ]a.st  trestle  and  the  pier  is  less,  as  also  the  recess  to  be  made  in  the  latter 
to  receive  the  top  of  the  trestle,  and  finally  the  first  service-bridge  can  be  nearer  the 
water-surface;  so  that  the  chains  of  the  wickets  can  be  pulled  under  an  angle  more 
farorable  for  lifting  them. 

Each  weir  is  162  feet  long,  and  is  composed  of  a  fixed  and  a  movable  part ;  the  fixed 
part  consists  of  a  mass  of  ^ton  faced  with  masonry,  poured  between  two  lines  of  piles 
and  Hheet-pile«,  with  25|  feet  interval  between  the  lines.  This  mass  rises  to  3  feet  5 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  pool;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  an  average  height 
of  3  feet  II  inches  above  low-water.  This  fixed  part  is  surmounted  by  33  movahle 
wickets,  4  feet  11  inches  wide,  with  their  tops,  when  they  are  up,  at  3  feet  3  inches 
above  the  permanent  portion ;  that  is  to  say,  at  2  inches  below  the  level  of  the  normal 
pool.  These  wickets,  designed  by  M.  Desfontaines,  and  w^hich  we  have  designated  as 
dmm- wickets,  (hausses  d  tamhourj)  are  still  very  little  known  ;  they  therefore  require  a 
detailed  description,  the  elements  of  which  are  found  in  the  explanation  attached  by 
the  inventor  to  the  model  sent  to  the  London  Exposition  in  1862.  These  wickets  are 
shown  in  Figs.  46,  47, 48,50,  and  51. 

The  object  of  M.  Desfontaines  was  to  utilize  the  power  caused  by  the  fall  at  each 
dam  in  such  a  manner  that,  iu  order  to  maneuver  by  means  of  it,  the  attendant  would 
only  have  to  direct  its  action  in  a  simple  and  an  easy  way.  The  solution  appears  to 
us  as  complete  as  it  is  ingenious;  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  above-mentioned 
notice : 

"The  moving  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  gates,  independent  of  each  other,  and 
taming  aronnd  a  horizontal  hinge  placed  in  the  middle.  The  upper  half  is  the  wicketj 
properly  so  called.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  pool.  The  lower  half,  which  we  will 
call  the  counter-wicket^  has  no  other  function  than  to  carry  along  the  wicket  in  the 
niovemeur.  impressed  on  itself.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  quarter  of  a  horizontal  masonry 
cylinder,  of  the  same  length,  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  hinge,  and  in  which  it  can 
consequently  make  a  quarter  of  a  revolution.  The  horizontal  limiting  surfaces  of  this 
qnarter  of  a  cylinder,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  of  this  drum,  ^o  not  pass  exactly  through 
its  axis.  One  of  them,  the  horizontal  one,  is  slightly  raised  parallel  to  itself,  and  the 
other,  the  vertical  one,  has  been  similarly  moved  back,  so  that  they  leave  empty  spaces 
between  them  and  the  counter-wicket  when  it  is  iu  its  extreme  positions.  The  latter 
has  also  been  slightly  bent  downward,  in  order  to  diminish  the  raising  of  the  horizontal 
bounding  sml^ice,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  masking  a  part  of  the  wicket.  Finally, 
the  ends  of  th^drnm  are  closed  by  two  sheet-iron  partitions,  in  which  two  rectangular 
openings  have  been  made,  corresponding  to  the  empty  spaces  which  have  just  been 
mentioned." 

The  successive  drunLS,  thus  provided  with  their  wickets  and  counter-wickets,  are 
n«ule  in  the  body  of  the  weir.    They  rest  upon  the  b6ton  contained  in  the  inclosures, 
and  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 
"  If  we  now  consider  the  whole  body  of  drums,  we  see  that  by  their  union  they  form 

below  the  crest  of  the  weir  and  along  its  whole  length  a  single  tube,  resting  at  one 
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of  its  ends  against  the  face  of  the  pier,  and  at  the  other  against  the  face  of  the  abut- 
ment, and  divided  by  the  counter-wickets  into  two  longitudinal  compartmeats. 

**  In  the  pier  it«elf,  jnst  above  and  below  the  line  of  the  drums,  two  vertical  wells  are 
made,  which  communicate  by  culverts,  one  with  the  upper  pool  and  the  other  with  the 
lower  pool,  and  these  two  wells  also  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  two 
horizontal  cast-iron  pipes  built  into  the  masonry,  and  closed  at  each  end  by  vakes. 
These  pipes  fork  in  front  of  the  openings  made  in  the  sides  of  the  drums,  and,  passing 
through  the  pier,  connect  with  these  openings  in  such  a  manner  that  one  connects  with 
the  up-stream  compartment  and  the  other  with  the  down-stream  one. 

"This  settled,  if  we  suppose  the  four  valves  in  the  pier  closed,  all  the  wickets  laid 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  weir,  and  consequently  all  the  counter- wickets  horizontal,  and 
if  we  then  open  the  up-stream  valve  of  the  pipe  corresponding  to  the  up-stream  com- 
partments 01  the  drums,  the  water  of  the  upper  pool  will  immediately  fill  this  eom- 
partment,  and  will  then  press  on  the  counter- wickets  with  a  force  corresponding  to  its 
height  above  tliem,  pushing  them  before  it  until  their  course  is  arrested  by  henrters, 
which  are  so  placed  in  the  drums  as  to  stop  the  counter- wickets  at  the  moment  when 
the  wickets,  carried  along  in  the  movement,  assume  a  vertical  position. 

"  If  now  the  up-stream  valve  of  the  pipe  which  has  been  opened  be  closed,  and  the 
down-stream  valve  which  had  been  closed  be  opeued,  the  water  which  had  entered 
the  drum  will  escape  into  the  lower  pool ;  the  counter- wickets,  relieved  from  prewnre, 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  hold  the  wickets  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  Utter,  yielding 
to  the  pressure  against  them,  will  lie  down  on  the  weir. 

"  The  maneuvers  of  raising  and  lowering  the  wickets  are  thus  reduced  to  the  simple 
opening  and  closing  of  two  valves ;  moreover,  as  the  rapidity  With  which  the  wiekets 
move  depends  upon  the  speed  with  which  the  compartnient«  of  the  drums  are  fill«d 
or  emptied,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  we  may,  if  we  so  desire,  so  regulate  it  that  the 
operation  will  be  performed  gently,  without  vibration  and  without  shock.  This  eon- 
ditinn  is  essential  in  order  to  preserve  the  mechanism. 

**  "^hen  the  wickets  are  up,  there  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  leakage  around  the 
edges  of  the  counter- wickets.  If  this  is  left  to  accumulate  in  the  lower  compart- 
ments, they  would  soon  be  filled  and  the  pressure  on  the  counter- wickets  would  be 
neutralized,  and  the  wickets  would  fall ;  but,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  all  that  isne- 
o  'ssary  is  to  open  the  down-stream  valve  of  the  second  pipe  in  the  pier,  which  commnni- 
cates  with  these  compartments,  and  the  leakage  will  flow  off  into  the  lower  pool  ai 
fast  a8  it  occurs.  Strictly,  it  would  suffice  to  make  this  water  pass  to  the  ends  of  the 
compartments ;  but  by  carrying  it  on  to  the  upper  well,  we  obtain  the  power  of  acting 
with  verj-  gre&t  force  on  the  wickets,  that  are  slow  to  fall  when  the  weir  is  to  be 
opened  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  close  its  down-stream  valve  and  to  open  its  up-stream 
one  to  cause  the  water  of  the  upper  pool  to  enter  the  lower  compartment,  and,  by  press- 
ing the  counter-wickets  in  reverse,  to  add  its  pressure  to  that  which  is  directly  on  the 
wickets. 

*'  Dams  that  permit  overflow  have  the  immense  advantage  of  seldom  leqairing  man- 
euvering, as  generally  they  only  need  be  lowered  in  heavy  floods,  when  an  overaow  of 
the  banks  is  threatened.  However,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  the  lowness  of  the 
banks,  the  neighborhood  of  a  manufactory,  or  of  a  low  bridge,  &c.,  may  cause  evca 
small  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  pool  to  be  injurious,  and  may  make  it  necessary 
to  open  for  rises  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  But  then  a  serious  inconvenience  preseati 
itself,  for  the  throwing  down  of  the  wickets  along  the  whole  length  of  a  weir  will 
unmask  an  o]>ening  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  rise,  and  the  upper 
pool  will  fall  in  a  few  minutes  below  its'normal  level.  To  meet  these  special  cases, 
the  movable  apparatus  has  received  a  slight  mollification,  of  which  we  will  now  speak.^ 

Each  wicket  bas  a  prop  hinged  to  it  iu  rear,  whose  foot  moves  in  a 
cast-iron  slide  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  weir.  This  slide  has  no 
heurter,  and  is  merely  used  as  a  guide,  A  horizontal  iron  bar  in  a  suit- 
able channel  extends  parallel  to  the  wickets  for  the  full  length  of  the 
weir.  This  bar  has  a  raised  side,  in  which  suitably-arranged  notches 
are  cut.  if  we  desire  to  lower  all  the  wickets,  tlie  bar  is  moved  so  that 
a  notch  comes  opi)osite  the  foi>t  of  each  prop,  and  there  is  then  nothing 
to  prevent  the  wickets  fixjm  falling.  If  we  think  it  desirable  to  partly 
lower  some  of  the  wickets,  the  bar  is  moved  so  that  the  raised  side 
closes  the  slide  of  these  wickets  only.  When  the  feet  of  the  props 
reach  this  movable  heurter,  the  movement  of  the  wickets  is  stopp^ 
As  the  bar  is  only  worked  when  the  wickets  are  up,  there  is  no  pressure 
agiunst  iu  and  no  didiculty  in  setting  it  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  wickets  that  when  they  are  stopped  by  it 
they  stand  at  half  height. 
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Besides  pipes  in  tbe  pier,  a  similar  arrangement  is  made  in  the  abut- 
ment, for  which  the  following  reasons  are  assigned : 

"In  the  first  place,  by  this  arrangement  twice  as  much  water  can  be  passed  into  the 
npper  compartments  of  the  drums,  and  to  that  extent  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
wickets  18  more  speedy  and  certain. 

"  ConBeqnently  the  power  is  obtained  of  causing  strong  currents  in  the  drums,  which 
sweep  oat  the  sands  that  are  deposited  there.  In  fact,  experience  teaches  that  by  the 
ample  movement  of  the  valves  it  is  practicable  to  drop  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
wickets,  and  we  can  drop  almost  any  desired  number.  In  fact,  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  if,  while  the  wickets  are  up,  the  down-stream  valve  of  the  raising-pipe  (the 
one  corresponding  to  the  upper  compartments  of  the  drums)  be  opened  and  the  up- 
stream valve  be  closed  while  the  opposite  arrangement  is  made  in  the  abutment,  a 
current  will  be  started  in  this  compartment  whose  pressure,  quite  strong  near  the 
abutment,  will  decrease  toward  the  pier,  and  near  the  latter  will  be  insufficient  to 
bold  the  wickets  vertical.  Two  or  three  wickets  will  then  fall.  If,  in  this  state  of 
things,  tbe  down-stream  valve  of  the  lowering-pipe  (the  one  corresponding  to  the  lower 
compartroeut  of  the  drums)  be  closed,  and  the  up-stream  valve  be  opened,  a  current 
will  be  established  in  this  compartment  whose  counter-pressure,  strong  near  the  pier, 
will  decrease  near  the  abutment,  and  some  more  wickets  will  fall.  Between  these 
pressures  and  counter-pressures,  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  between  these  two  opposite 
farces,  which  act  at  once  upon  all  the  wickets  with  variable  intensities  and  in  oppo- 
site directions,  one  of  which  predominates  at  one  end  of  the  weir,  and  the  other  at  the 
other,  there  will  necessarily  be  found  along  the  weir  a  passing  point  where  these  two 
forces  will  be  in  equilibrium.  On  one  side  of  this  point  all  the  wickets  will  fall ;  on 
the  other  side  they  will  stay  up  ;  but  as  the  intensity  of  each  one  of  these  two  forces 
depends  upon  thegreater  or  less  opening  of  the  pipes,  it  is  possible,  by  suitably  work- 
inj:  tbe  latter,  to  bring  near  or  to  move  away  the  passing  point,  and,  consequently,  after 
a  few  trials,  to  drop  auy  desired  number  of  wickets.'' 

The  method  of  working  tbe  valves  is  simplified  by  pla<5ing  the  two 
pipes  vertically  over  each  other,  and  having  but  one  valve  for  the  upper 
end  of  each,  and  one  Ibr  the  lower  end.  In  practice  it  is  found  that 
^hen  one  end  of  a  pipe  is  open  the  same  end  of  the  other  pipe  is  closed. 
Each  valve  is  therefore  arranged  so  as  to  close  one  pipe  as  it  ope^s  the 
other.  Moreover,  as  the  two  ends  of  the  same  pipe  are  never  both  open 
or  both  shut  at  the  same  time,  it  is  advantageous  to  connect  the  two 
valves  by  a  balance-beam  so  that  they  may  always  work  together.  This 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Figs.  46,  47,  48,  and  50. 

The  whole  combination  could  be  made  automatic  by  connecting  the 
rod  of  the  upper  valve  with  a  float,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  as 
the  desirability  of  making  dams  automatic  is  yet  doubtful. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  working  such  a  dam  as  has  just  been 
described : 

If  ihe  dam  be  supposed  closed,  and  the  discharge  near  that  of  low  water,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  close  the  spaces  between  the  wickets  by  needles  in  order  to  ke^'p  over  the 
whole  dam  an  overflow  two  inches  deep,  which  secures  the  normal  level  of  the  pool. 
If  s storm  occurs,  or  a  slight  increase  of  discharge,  these  joint  covers  are  removed;  if 
the  voliime  discharged  continues  to  increase,  and  the  overflow  deepens,  it  can  generally 
be  permitted  to  do  so  without  inconvenience,  and  without  the  need  of  maneuvering, 
until  the  depth  is  from  12  to  20  inches,  the  wickets  of  the  pass  being  so  centered  as  not 
to  swing  spout aneously  under  this  depth  of  water.  When  the  overflow  attains  a  depth 
that  ought  not  t  j  be  exceeded  on  account  of  the  lowne^s  of  the  banks,  or  the  existence 
of  bridges  and  mills  above,  the  weir-wickets  are  partly  lowered  by  making  use  of  the 
]iotelie<d  bar ;  that  is,  the  tops  of  the  wickets  are  lowered  about  20  inches,  either 
throDgboat  the  whole  length  of  the  weir,  or  only  for  a  certain  distance,  care  being 
taken  at  the  f^ame  time  to  properly  proportion  the  opening  of  the  valves;  if  this 
Iowenn<i;  of  20  inches  does  not  suflQce  to  pass  the  rise,  it  is  flrst  necessary  to  raise  all 
tbe  wickets,  then  to  move  the  notched  bar  so  as  to  leave  the  slides  clear,  and  finally  to 
open  the  weir  for  its  full  l^||^th.  When  the  rise  is  past  and  the  pool  falls  below  its 
soruial  level,  the  weir-wi<nn3ts  are  half  raised  by  the  aid  of  the  notched  bar ;  then,  as 
the  discharge  diminishes,  some  of  the  half-raised  wickets  are  wholly  raised,  until 
fioslly  the  whole  weir  is  again  closed. 

When  the  high- water  season  arrives,  all  the  weir- wickets  are  dropped,  and  the 
trestles  of  the  uavigable  pass  are  laid  down ;  the  -pass  ia  then  opened  by  dropping  the 
Yicketa  by  meaos  of  the  tripping-rod. 
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When  the  season  returns,  when  the  river  no  longer  affords  a  natural  depth  of  5|  feel, 
arrangements  are  made  to  raise  the  dam.  To  do  this  the  trestles  of  the  pass  are  fiicfe 
set  up,  and  the  low  bridge,  which  carries  the  raising  windlass,  is  constructed.  Each 
trestle  is  supplied  with  a  chain  which  is  fastened  to  the  breech  of  the  opposite  wicket; 
this  chain  is  pulled  by  the  windlass  and  the  wicket  is  raised;  when  it  ceases  to  ascend, 
that  is,  when  the  prop  is  in  its  place  against  its  hcurter,  the  wicket  ik  left  on  the  siriDg, 
and  the  others  are  raised  in  the  same  manner.  When  all  the  wickets  of  the  pass  are 
thus  on  the  swing,  they  are  righted  in  succession  by  bearing  down  on  the  breech,  oi 
by  pulling  on  the  chase  with  a  boat-hook.  When  the  discharge  of  the  river  is  small, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  fear  of  making  too  great  a  fall  while  the  pass'is  being  dosed, 
which  might  make  it  difficult  to  raise  the  last  wickets,  it  is  unnecessary  to  first 
swing  the  wickets,  and  each  one  is  righted  as  soon  as  its  prop  is  in  place  above  its 
heurter. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  last  wickets  can  easily  be  raised  even  when  there'  is 
a  fall  of  3i  feet  water. 

When  the  navigable  pass  is  closed,  the  extension  bents  are  placed  on  top  of  the 
trestles,  and  on  them  is  constructed  the  service-bridge,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
is  20  inches  above  the  normal  pool ;  lastly,  the  valves  of  the  weir-pipes  are  worked  in 
such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  wickets. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  with  the  drum- wickets  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  crest  of  the  permaueut  weir  about  half-way  between 
low-water  mark  and  the  surface  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  provide  space  for 
the  counter- wickets  without  going  below  low-water,  as  this  would  be  ^ 
costly,  and  make  their  maintenance  more  difficult.  It  is  also  essential ' 
that  the  permanent  part  of  the  weir  should  produce  a  head  of  water  in 
order  to  obtain  the  power  needed  to  raise  the  wickets. 

The  lifts  of  the  eight  dams  on  the  Marne  vary  from  6  feet  7  inches  to  S 
feet  2  inches  above  low  water,  and  their  average  lift  is  7  feet  3  inches. 

Eaisiug  the  i)ass- wickets  by  meaus  of  a  boat  is  not  practicable  on  the 
Marne,  as  the  greater  height  of  the  weir  makes  it  necessary  to  first  raise 
all  of  the  pass-wickets  ou  the  swing,  which  method  deprives  the  boat  of 
any  points  of  support,  and  makes  the  use  of  a  service-bridge  imi)erative. 
This  bridge  is  also  useful  to  secure  communication  with  the  pier,  in 
which  are  the  pipes  for  raising  the  wickets  of  the  weir,  and  it  also  serves 
for  the  construction  of  a  needle-dam  in  case  of  necessity. 

Comparing  the  system  adopted  on  the  Marne  with  that  used  on  the 
Upper  Seine,  M.  De  Lagren6  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 

1.  The  Marne  system  is  well  adapted  to  high  dams,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  the  Seine  system,  (Ghanoine  wickets,)  as  it  requires  a  greater 
height  of  weir. 

2.  On  the  Marne  there  is  danger  to  the  attendant  in  having  to  cross  to 
the  pier  on  the  narrow  service-bridge  (2J  feet  wide)  at  all  hours  and  ia 
all  weathers,  and  it  increases  with  the  length  of-  the  bridge.  A  hand- 
rail or  rope  can,  however,  be  used  to  diminish  this  danger. 

3.  The  Marne  system  does  not  regulate  automatically  the  level  of  the 
pool,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  level  will  be  sufficiently  regulated  by  the 
overflow,  if  the  wickets  be  hinged  at  a  suitable  height. 

4.  It  has  tlie  same  advantage  as  the  Seine  system  in  having  the  weir 
placed  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  lock. 

5.  The  Marne  weirs  have  the  great  advantage  of  permitting  the  use 
of  the  notched  bar  for  lowering  the  whole  movable  part  of  the  weir  to 
half  height,  by  which  arrangement  we  can  avoid  the  concentrated  cur- 
rents that,  on  the  Seine,  rusli  through  the  openings  left  by  such  wickets 
as  have  swung  of  their  own  accord.  These  concflntrated  currents  cause 
dangerous  scours  below  the  weir. 

6.  The  Marne  weirs  can  readily  be  repaired,  as  all  the  movable  parta 
are  above  low  water. 

7.  The  Seine  system  offers  less  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  floods. 

8.  It  is  also  better  adapted  to  navigation  by  temporary  artificial  floods. 
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9.  Nearly  twice  as  mucb  miisoDry  is  used  in  the  Marne  weirs  as  in 
those  built  ou  the  Seine,  although  it  is  thought  that  much  of  this  excess 
might  be  aroided. 

COMPABISON  OP  POm^E,  CHANOINE,  AND  DESPONTAINES  SYSTE^^S. 

In  Vol.  XV,  1868,  Annales  des  ponts  et  chauss^es^  M.  Saint-Yves,  engi- 
neer de»  ponts  et  chaussSes^  discusses  the  subject  of  movable  dams,  and 
repliP^  to  the  article  just  quoted  of  M.  De  Lagreu^. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  remarks : 

In  reference  to  Poir<^e  needle-dams,  he  states  that,  at  the  Marlot  Dam, 
the  trestles  have  a  height  of  11  feet.  The  first  needle-dams  were  accom- 
panied by  permanent  weirs,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  upper  pool,  and 
the  trestles  were  made  higher  than  this  level,  so  that  tlie  surface  of  the 
pool  wa«  regulated  by  the  weir  only.  As  the  lift  of  dams  was  increased 
it  became  im|)ossibIe  to  use  such  high  weirs,  and  at  some  dams  they 
were  altogether  omitted,  the  regulation  of  the  pool  being  accomplished 
bv  suitably  spacing  the  needles. 

M.  Saiut-Yves  denies  that  there  is  any  excessive  labor  required  of  the 
dam-teuders,  for  they  are  not  picked  men,  and  they  find  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  along  the  bridge  two  needles  at  a  time,  each  weighing  from  26 
to  33  i>oaDds.  He  also  states  that  the  placing  of  the  needles  is  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous ;  that  a  needle  seldom  misses  the  sill,  which  pre- 
sents a  shoulder  of  6  incites;  and  that,  when  it  does  miss,  the  attendant 
has  only  to  lower  his  hand  to  prevent  being  carried  overboard.  The 
needles  are  always  removed  by  hand,  even  when  the  lift  reaches  10  feet. 
The  work  requires  skill,  but  it  can  easily  be  acquired  in  about  two  weeks. 
The  width  of  the  foot-bridge  has  been  increased  to  3  feet,  and  each  plank 
is  now  kept  in  place  by  three  claws,  which  hold  them  perfectly  steady. 
Maneuvers  executed  from  a  bridge  are  much  less  dangerous  than  those 
from  a  boat.  Moreover,  except  in  rare  cases,  night-work  on  the  Lower 
Seine  is  not  required.  The  exceptions  are  limited  to  the  cases  of  a  dis- 
charge of  the  pool  above,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  tides.  Inconvenience 
on  the  first  account  is  prevented  by  the  service  regulations,  as  no  im- 
portant maneuver  is  permitted  without  notice  to  the  dam-tenders  above 
and  below.  The  tides  only  give  trouble  at  Martoc,  and  this  has  been 
obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  weir,  provided  with  automatic  Chanoine 
wickets. 

The  partial  opening  of  a  needle  dam  has  never  prevented  a  boat  from 
entering  a  lock.  The  dams  are  generally  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lock,  and  only  occasionally  at  the  middle.  As  the  openings  in  a  needle- 
dam  extend  to  the  bottom,  and  are  evenly  distributed  either  in  one  bay 
or  in  a  number,  and  as  there  is  never  a  flow  over  the  top  of  such  a  dam, 
there  is  evidently  less  danger  of  scour  below  this  dam  than  below  any 
other.  Moreover,  scour  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  in  times  of  high-water, 
when  all  dams  are  out  of  the  way. 

The  highest  trestles  can  easily  be  raised  by  two  men  with  a  boat-hook, 
and  the  use  of  chains  has  been  abandoned,  thus  removing  the  only 
thing  that  prevented  the  trestles  from  lying  flat  in  the  recess ;  more- 
over the  sill  now  projects  14  inches  above  the  trestle  recess,  as  do  also 
the  pavement  below  the  recess  and  the  piling,  so  that  boats  and  rafts 
that  clear  them  must  clear  the  trestles.  As  to  the  charge  of  unhealth- 
fnluess  due  to  stoppling  floating  bodies,  M.  Saiut-Yves  very  properly 
says  that  the  charge  might  equally  be  made  against  any  dam  whatever  j 
but  that  the  needle-dam  is  the  least  objectionable  on  this  score  of  any, 
as  the  removal  of  a  few  needles  will  readily  pass  anything  through  it. 
28  E 
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He  makes  the  following  comments  on  dams  formed  by  Ohanoine  wick- 
ets: 

In  raising  Ghanoine  wickets  the  attendants  work  from  a  boat,  and 
therefore  are  much  more  exposed  to  danger  than  if  they  were  on  a  bridge 
with  a  floor  3  feet  wide.  The  joint-covers  that  must  be  used  daring 
low-water  cover  spaces  of  4  inches,  and  they  therefore  must  have  a 
cross-section  at  least  6  inches  square.  They  therefore  can  hardly  be 
called  needles,  and  as  the  pressure  on  them  for  a  length  of  11 J  feet  is 
2,020  pounds,  they  evidently  can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  the  boat; 
this  operation  is  probably  safe  enough  at  the  pass,  as  the  pass-mckets 
are  stable,  but  it  is  very  unsafe  at  the  weir,  a«  any  pressure  against  the 
chases  of  the  weir-wickets  will  s\ving  them.  The  joint-covers  of  the 
weir  will  therefore  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  left  to  be  carried  off  by 
each  rise.  Moreover,  the  eftectof  the  joint-covers  will  be  to  make  all  of  the 
weir- wickets  swing  at  the  same  time;  and,  as  this  will  frequently  occur, 
the  result  will  be  that,  in  practice,  the  covers  will  not  be  replaced,  and 
the  dam  will  not  be  sufficiently  tight.  [It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the 
system  as  now  employed  on  the  Upper  Seine,  the  weir- wickets  are  man- 
euvered from  a  service-bridge,  and  therefore  the  above  objections  no 
longer  apply.] 

M.  Saint-Yves  denies  that  floating  bodies  will  all  be  drawn  away  from 
the  pass  to  the  weir,  because  their  crests  are  at  the  same  height  dar- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  there  will  consequently  be  the  same 
flow  over  each,  and  therefore  bodies  will  strike  one  as  often  as  the 
other.  There  is  also  some  danger  that  boats  or  rafts  going  through  the 
pass,  and  drawing  all  the  water,  may  catch  on  some  of  the  Ohanoine 
wickets,  and  tear  them  out,  for  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  sill, 
and  are  not  protected  like  Poir^e  trestles.  The  Ghanoine  wickets  have 
a  multiplicity  of  parts,  and  repairs  to  them  must  be  made  by  means  of 
a  skifl",  or  by  employing  a  diver,  while  Poir^e  trestles  are  often  replaced 
from  the  footbridge  without  any  difficulty,  and  without  using  a  skiff, or 
needing  a  diver. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  Ghanoine  system  is  the  facili  y  which 
it  affords  of  opening  gaps,  so  that  boats  may  pass  without  going  through 
the  locks. ' 

He  thinks  that,  as  the  Desfontaines  wickets  require  to  be  sunk  abont 
one  and  a  half  times  as  deep  as  the  lift  which  they  create,  ihey  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  system  of  movable  dams ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  results  thus  far  obtained  show  that  they  are  the  best,  the  easiest 
worked,  and  the  most  reliable  of  all  wickets  designe<l  tor  use  on  weirs. 
They  have  not  yet  been  made  automatic,  although  M.  Desfontaines 
thinks  that  they  could  readily  be  made  so  by  using  floats.  Where  self- 
regulation  is  not  a  necessity,  they  appear  preferable  to  any  other  com- 
bination. He  does  not  consider  the  Poir^e  needle-dam  perfect,  but  that 
it  has  been  very  successful  wherever  thus  far  used,  although  of  late  an 
increase  of  lift  has  been  called  for,  and  new  exigencies  have  arisen. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  movable  dams  is  as  follows : 

The  first  type  of  movable  dam  is  foand  in  the  old  rirer-gatee,  the  elements  of  which 
couHisted  of  two  pieces  placed  tranBversely  to  the  oarrent,  one  at  the  bottom  and  one 
at  the  top ;  the  first  (the  sill)  stationary,  the  second  (the  boom)  movable.  Agaiut 
these  two  horizontal  chief  members  rested  vertical  rafters,  like  needles,  whose  feet 
TTtre  supported  by  the  sill,  and  their  tops  by  the  boom.  Lastly,  boards  placed  hori- 
zontally completed  the  closing,  and  made  it  nearly  water-tight.  This  is  the  river-gate, 
as  it  still  exists  upon  a  great  number  of  streams,  and  we*have  seen  many  specimens  of 
it,  especially  on  the  Euro. 

This  primitive  construction  only  partly  satisfied  the  needs  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  ■besides  it  is  only  practicable  on  very  narrow  streams.  The  opening  of  these 
gates  reqaiiHss  long  and  painful  labor.    They  are  not  admissible  upon  rivers  of  ioj 
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widthf  where  the  rises  are  at  all  rapid,  and  M.  Potr^  had  to  discass  an  entirely  novel 
qaestion  when  he  was  seeking  after  his  system  of  dams. 

£very  movable  dam  ought  to  form  a  connected  body  of  supports,  designed  to  sustain 
acnrtain,  which  at  will  can  be  made  as  tight  as  possible,  and  which  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  current.  How,  then,  ought  the  members  to  be  arranged  which  holdup 
this  curtain  f 

The  first  necessity  was  to  suppress  the  upper  support  of  the  river-gate,  so  as  to  shut 
off  by  a  single  gate  the  whole  width  of  the  water-course,  and  to  establish  axes  of  rota- 
tion fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

The  most  natural  and  logical  idea  was  evidently  to  profile  these  members  in  thn  di- 
leetioo  of  the  current,  and  to  give  the  same  direction  to  the  axes  of  rotation.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  members  could  be  only  moderately 
hindered  by  the  action  of  the  current. 

With  the  opposite  arrangement,  that  is,  when  the  axes  of  rotation  are  established  at 
right  angles  to  the  current,  if  the  lowering  is  helped,  and  possibly  even  precipitated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  raising  becomes  that  much  more  difficult,  and  de« 
mands  maneuvers  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  special  machinery. 
Tbas  we  see  that  the  invention  of  M.Chanoine  is  but  an  extension,  a  perfecting,  of  the 
iD?ention  of  M.  Th^nard,  which  latter  was  only  designed  to  be  placed  on  top  of  weirs ; 
that  is,  to  act  under  circumstances  where  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  feeble  and  sume- 
times  null. 

Under  this  view  the  invention  of  M.  Poir^e  should  be  considered  as  the  most  logical 

The  movable  trestles  of  M.  Poir^,  whose  part,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  act  as  frames 
for  supporting  a  curtain,  which  in  reality  forms  the  dam,  are  not  only  very  logically 
and  very  rationally  conceived,  but,  in  addition,  they  have  the  immense  advantage  of 
being  a  natural  support  for  the  bridge,  which  latter  may  be  called  the  working- 
groond  for  the  dams.  In  every  system  whose  axes  of  rotation  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  current,  even  in  the  ingenious  system  of  M.  Desfontaines,  the  possibility  of  making 
a  foot-bridge  out  of  the  necessary  members  of  the  system  is  entirely  lacking ;  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  for  this  purpose  an  independent  construction. 

We  finally  come  to  the  part  of  the  dam  which  must  resist  the  force  which  is  to  be 
overcome,  the  maneuvering  of  which  brings  about  a  direct  conflict  with  the  force  of 
the  water.  To  obtain  an  easy  and  practical  solution  of  this  question,  M.  Poir^ 
lednced  his  tools  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  and  from  this  consideration  came 
the  invention  of  needles.  The  pressure  in  maneuvering  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
sorfiMe  of  each  one  of  the  elements.  It  is,  then,  only  in  accordance  with  the  en- 
lightened judgment  and  perspicacity  which  characterize  M.  Poir^'s  system  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  needles,  the  elements  of  the  great  curtain  of  the  dam,  were 
lednced  as  much  as  possible. 

The  other  systems  have  been  conceived  on  the  idea  of  substituting  for  the  needles 
dements  individually  very  small,  and  consequently  very  numerous,  a  complete 
aoparatus  of  shutters,  which  are  much  more  complex,  but  are  also  fewer  in  number. 
The  employment  of  axes  of  rotation  at  right  angles  to  the  current  is  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  could  not  have  been  avoided. 

The  raising  of  the  shutters,  which  takes  place  against  the  current,  presented  a  very 
serious  difficulty.  It  has  been  very  skillfully  overcome  in  the  plan  of  M.  Chanoine  by 
the  Dse  of  two  parallel  axes  of  rotation  placed  at  different  heights.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  wicket  to  be  kept  practically  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  threads  of 
▼ater  while  the  support  is  being  raised.  Theoretically  the  water-pressure  is  only 
exerted  upon  the  edge  of  the  wicket  and  upon  the  members  of  the  support.  Practi- 
cally this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  and  the  exertion  to  be  made  exceeds  the  quantity  of 
work  that  could  be  required  of  two  or  three  men  unsnpplied  with  mechanism.   Special 

Tratus  must  therefore  be  used. 
Desfoutaines's  solution,  which  likewise  employs  a  system  of  axes  turning  at  right 
angles  to  the  current,  is  certainly  very  ingenious  and  very  satisfactory.  The  method 
of  raising  M.  Desfontaines'  wickets  is  simple,  and  but  one  motion  is  necessary,  while 
to  lift  the  Cbauoine  wickets  two  operations  must  be  performed  and  two  motions  are 
teqoired.  The  Desfontaines  wicket  rises  directly  against  the  current,  without  the  aid 
of  any  detached  or  outside  machinery.  The  force  utilized  is  not  that  of  man,  in- 
eieased  by  mechanical  intermediaries.  It  is  the  very  force  to  be  overcome  that  assists 
the  engineer,  and,  blindly  obeying  the  intelligent  direction  which  is  impressed  on  it, 
oontenus  against  itself,  and,  from  the  enemy  which  it  seems  to  be,  becomes  a  docile 
iostmment. 

This  remarkable  result  is  obtained  by  the  simplest  means.  Undoubtedly  the  iron 
frwnee  of  M.  Poir^,  with  their  curtain  of  needles,  offer  the  greatest  simplicity  in  con- 
struction. But  the  system  of  M.  Desfontaines,  several  examples  of  which  may  be 
found  on  the  Marne,  is  reduced  to  a  movement  of  valves,  connected  together  by  a  balance- 
^am,  which  work  under  a  simple  and  easy  impulse,  and  to  wickets  in  one  piece,  which 
torn  aroond  a  horizontal  axle,  without  the  complication  of  counterpoise,  retaining- 
chains,  props,  or  tripping-rods.    In  view  of  its  unity  and  of  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
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ception  and  it«  working,  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  inventions  that  everarii^i. 
nated  from  the  laboriouB  investigations  of  engineers. 

Bnt,  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  a  carefolly-constmcted  inclosare,  this  sys- 
tem,  for  the  present  at  least,  ought  to  be  restricted  to  use  on  weirs. 

Besides  the  considerations  just  mentioned,  it  is  of  tbe  greatest  im- 
portance that  a  dam  should  be  susceptible  of  being  made  water-tight, 
should  necessity  demand  it.  In  this  respect  he  thinks  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  yet  to  be  done.  The  diflQculty  arises  from  the  fact  thattiie 
fall  at  a  dam  reaches  its  maximum  when  the  river  has  its  minimnm  dis- 
charge, and  that  at  this  time  the  water  passes  through  the  intervala 
with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  more  may  thus  be  wasted  than  can  be 
supplied  from  above,  thus  causing  a  decline  in  the  level  of  the  pool. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  absence  of  back-water,  the  pressure  on 
the  needles  is  greatest,  and  they  are  often  broken  during  the  maneuvers 
necevssitated  by  rises. 

The  following  are  M.  Saint-Yves'  conclusions  as  to  the  system  that 
should  be  used  in  various  cases : 

If  the  river  in  question  can  only  be  navigated  by  artificial  waves,  in  which  case  ik  is 
necessary  to  ponr  out  in  a  short  time  the  whole  retained  body  of  water  in  order tto 
send  forward  a  large  volume,  capable  of  iucreasing  the  navigable  depth  temporsnly, 
but  very  appreciably,  we  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  Chanoiue  wickets,  whiA 
seem  preferable  to  the  needle-dams  with  escapements,  which  are  used  on  the  Toddc 
The  advantage  to  navigation  appeara  to  us  to  exceed  the  inconveniences  which  wa 
have  pointed  out,  and  which  result  irom  a  relative  imperfection,  which  subseqao^ 
studies  may  cause  to  disappear. 

If  the  river  in  question  has  a  regular  regimen,  with  a  discharge  iiufficient  to  aEsnic^ 
by  means  of  pools  suitably  spaced,  the  draught  necessary  for  a  good  navigation,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  choose  Poirde  dams,  on  account  of  their  safety  and  facility  (rf 
handling,  and  the  means  of  communication  which  they  give  from  one  bankto  theotbor 
for  the  superintendents  aod  for  those  who  have  the  c&re  and  working  of  the  dams. 

In  regard  to  wiers,  a  distinction  must  be  made.  Either  self-regulation  is  indispensa- 
ble, or  it  is  only  an  advantage.  If  it  is  indispensable,  we  think  that  it  is  ouly  win 
order  to  secure  an  additional  and  supplementary  opening  to  the  wat-ers  which  threaten 
to  submerge  the  works,  and  not  at  all  in  order  that  this  opening  may  be  ekned 
instantaneously.  On  this  supposition  the  wickets  of  M.  Chanoine  are  the  best 
adapted  ;  but  we  think  it  important  to  make  a  reserv^ion,  that  is,  that  the  swinging 
should  not  be  limited  to  a  slight  lowering  below  the  level  of  the  pool,  which  makes  it 
neccHsary  to  have  an  expensive  and  sometimes  impracticable  lengthening  of  the  weifi 
but  that  the  swing  should  be  increased  as  much  as  possible  by  entirely  taking  away 
the  power  of  spontaneous  rising.  In  a  word,  the  wickets  of  tlie  wier  shonld  be  coih 
sidered  as  semi-ant.omiitic.  A  foot  bridge  established  above  the  wickets  wiU  permll 
the  dam-tender  to  raise  them  mechanically.  We  think  that  in  this  way  alone  is  it 
possible  to  give  a  sufficient  discharge  over  a  limited  length  of  weir. 

If  self-regulation  is  not  necessary,  M.  Desfontaines'  system  appears  to  ns  preferable 
for  crowning  weirs.  In  fact,  the  simplicity  of  the  wickets,  the  ejwe  with  which  thay 
are  worked,  and  the  exact  control  of  their  fall,  are  precious  qualities,  by  which  resnlta 
as  powerful  as  they  are  sure  can  be  obtained  when  the  weir  is  not  too  long. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  that  the  comparison  between  different  kinds  of  damRshonld 
be  limited  to  the  Poir<5e  and  the  Chanoiue,  and  that  the  Desfontaines  wickets,  thai 
far  only  applicable  to  weirs,  shonld  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  but  not  as  a  system. 

REPLY  OF  M.  DE  LEGRENife. 

In  tome  XVI,  1868,  xVnnales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  M.  de  Lagreni 
replies  to  M.  Saint-Yves,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  hia 
remarks. 

He  begins  by  quoting,  in  reply  to  the  latter's  assertion  that  needle- 
dams  are  not  dangerous,  a  statement  of  M.  (Jambuzat,  who  says: 

With  needle-dams  there  is  really  considerable  danger  to  men  who  open  them  innioj 
and  frosty  weather  and  during  floods,  or  at  night,  wkile  in  working  tcicketniama  that  ft 
no  duuyvr  at  all  to  the  attendants. 

He  adds : 

That  in  1859  a  lock -tender  was  drowned  at  the  Epineau  Dam  while  opening  it  on  thf 
arrival  of  a  small  rise,  and  that  very  often  the  attendants  fall  into  the  water  dnrir.g 
the  opening  of  needle-dams. 
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The  dangrer  seems  to  be  much  greater  on  the  Yonne,  where  navigation 
is  intermittent,  than  on  the  Lower  Seine,  where  night  work  is  never  nec- 
es«ary.  On  the  Belgian  part  of  the  Meuse,  as  on  the  Yonne,  the  at- 
tendants often  fall  into  the  river,  and  in  1866  two  of  them  were  drowned 
at  the  Haignaax  Dam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  every  case  where  the  discharge  of  the  stream  in  question 
Taries  rapidly,  or  where  there  is  navij^ation  by  artificial  waves,  the  preference,  if  only 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  needle-dams,  unless  the  methods 
of  working  them  are  changed,  which  is  probably  quite  practicable. 

M.  Cambnzat  recounts  several  instances  of  trouble  with  wicket-dams, 
soch  as  tripping-rods  and  horses  broken,  wickets  remaining  up,  scour 
at  the  foot  of  the  passes. 

Injuries  to  sonic  of  the  part«  appear  to  me  to  be  accidents  which  prove  nothing 
•(pinst  the  system ;  in  fact,  I  can  cito  the  Melnn  Dam,  whose  navigable  pass  is  fur- 
nished with  fifty  wickets,  which  were  maneuvered  during  all  the  artificial  floods  of  1865, 
that  is  about  fifty  times,  without  a  single  wicket  ever  refusing  to  fall,  and  without  any 
damage  whatever  being  reported.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  the  construction  of 
a  Chanoine  wicket-<lam  demands  very  great  care  in  the  exact  location  of  all  the  parts, 
and  that  the  attendant  must  also  be  very  watohful,  when  raising  the  wickets,  to  see  that 
no  foreign  matter  interposes  between  the  heurter  and  the  foot  of  the  prop,  otherwise 
the  tripping-rod  might  not  act  on  it. 

The  weir  that  regulates  the  level  of  a  pool  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  movable 
dam  ;  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  give  passage  for  an  ovei'flow  of  such  length  that  its  depth 
shaU  in  some  measure  suffice  for  regulating  the  level  of  the  pool  without  any  interven- 
tion of  the  lock-tender.  If,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  discharge,  the  over- 
flow no  longer  suffices  U>  pass  a  rise,  the  weir  ought  by  spontaneous  movement  to  give 
ID  increase  of  discbarge  corresponding  to  the  supply  ;  that  is,  it  should  increase  or  de- 
crease with  the  latter.  Finally,  it  is  desirable  that  the  lock-t-ender  should  be  able  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  control  these  spontaneous  movements,  and  at  any  instant  to 
have  perfect  command  over  the  apparatus  for  closing. 

if  a  weir  is  so  arranged  as  to  fulfill  the  above  requisites,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  indifTerence  how  the  object  is  accomplished,  as  where  there 
is  a  continuous  navigation  the  pass  is  but  seldom  maneuvered.  The 
system  that  uses  a  needle-dam  on  the  weir,  and  wickets  in  the  pass, 
seems  objectionable,  as  it  does  away  with  a  regulating  overflow  where  it 
is  needed,  and  places  it  where  it  may  be  injurious. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  descriptiop  of  the  Suresnes  dam,  with 
which  the  author  is  very  familiar. 

The  navigable  pass  of  this  dam,  or  rather  the  pass  adjoining  the  Suresnes  lock,  is 
cloeed  by  needles;  the  trestles,  sixty-five  in  number,  are  11  feet  in  height  and  are 
spaced  at  intervals  of  3  feet  7  inches.  The  dam  was  first  closed  on  the  2d  of  June,  1867, 
and  since  then  the  fall  at  this  dam,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances,  has  never 
exceeded  7  feet.  The  number  of  needles  in  use  or  in  store  on  the  2d  of  June  was 
nine  hnndred.  Between  the  2d  of  June  and  the  22d  of  October,  1867,  that  is  less,  than 
five  months,  five  hnndred  of  these  needles  were  broken.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
two  hundred  which  were  broken  by  beiug  struck  by  a  boat,  there  still  remain  three 
haodred  case«  of  rupture,  which  occurred  while  placing  or  removing  the  needles,  and 
sometimea  while  they  were  under  pressure,  without  auy  apparent  reason.  These  nee- 
dles were  13  feet  long,  with  a  cross-section  of  3  inches  by  3  inches. 

While  waiting  for  another  supply  of  needles  of  northern  pine,,  with  a  section  of  3^ 
by  2|  inches,  pine  scantling,  9  inches  wide  and  2f  thick,  were  used  in  place  of  needles, 
tod  they  are  still  in  use,  although  some  of  them  (about  tou)  are  already  broken.  They 
were  placed  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  needles;  the  height  at  which 
one  of  them  ought  to  rest  against  the  supporting  bar  when  in  position  was  known  be- 
fimhand ;  the  scantling  was  then  placed  nearly  horizontal,  resting  on  the  bar  at  the 
proper  mark,  and  then  the  up-stream  end  was  slightly  lowered  ;  the  current  immedi- 
ately carried  this  end  uuder,  and  righted  the  scantling;  the  head  was  held  back  in 
order  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  shock  against  the  sill.  To  withdraw  a  scant- 
ling, use  was  made  of  a  boat  with  a  windlass;  this  lioat  was  suitably  fastened  to  a 
mooriug-cable  stretohed  across  the  upper  end  of  the  pass  ;  each  scantling  was  drawn 
oat  head  foremost  by  means  of  the  windlass,  and  taken  on  the  boat. 

This  method  of  removing  the  needles  of  the  Suresnes  dam  is  a  neces- 
sity whenever  the  fall  is  as  much  as  6^  or  6^  feet.    Information  obtained 
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from  the  attendants  at  other  dams  is  to  the  effect  that  needles  are  only 
pat  in  place  or  removed  from  navigable  passes  when  the  fall  is  reduced 
to  5  or  5 J  feet. 

MOVABLE  DAMS  ON  UPPER  SEINE. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Annals,  MM.  Glianoine  and  Lagren^  give 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  twelve  dams  constructed  on  the  Seine 
between  Montereau  and  Paris,  with  full  details  of  the  methods  used  in 
constructing  the  foundations,  and  of  all  items  of  cost.  This  will  be 
given  at  sufficient  length  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  report  frum 
the  later  report  of  M.  Cambuzat,  but  reference  is  made  to  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  may  desire  to  go  more  fully  into  this  subject.  The 
following  items  are,  however,  quoted  here,  as  they  are  not  referred  to  by 
M.  Cambuzat. 

Careful  observations  on  the  river,  before  and  after  the  construction  of 
the  dams,  showed  that  they  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  the  heights 
of  floods.  When  they  are  submerged  a  very  slight  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face is  all  that  can  indicate  their  presence.  The  works  themselves  were 
not  injured,  especially  if  the  lock-gates  were  opened  before  the  arrival 
of  the  flood.  The  only  effect  was  a  slight  deposit  of  sediment  ia  the 
locks. 

The  time  allowed  for  passing  a  fleet  of  eight  boats  through  a  lock  is 
twenty  minutes,  half  of  which  is  used  in  flUing  or  emptying  the  lock, 
and  the  other  half  is  needed  for  getting  the  boats  in  and  out,  and  for 
closing  and  opening  the  gates.  The  use  of  a  submerged  chain  for  tow- 
ing has  increased  this  time  to  twenty-eight  minutes.  A  single  tow-boat 
can  be  passed  through  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  larger  the  lock  the  be^ 
ter,  when  navigation  is  habitually  carried  on  by  fleets,  as  there  is  a  very 
great  gain  in  being  able  to  pass  a  whole  fleet  through  iu  one  lockage. 

The  average  time  necessary  for  raising  such  wickets  as  are  used  on 
the  Upper  Seine  is  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds  for  eaeh  wicket. 

In  dropping  a  number  of  wickets  there  is  sometimes  considerable 
difficulty  in  moving  the  last  ones,  on  account  of  the  pressure  on  the 
tripping-rod  of  those  first  dropped.  This  is  remedied  by  passing  an 
iron  band  under  the  caps  of  the  axle  of  the  wicket,  so  that  when  the 
wicket  is  down  it  is  raised  a  little  higher  above  the  tripping-rod,  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  weight  of  water  pressing  it  against  the  rod. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  lock-tender  should  have  some  index  to 
show  him,  at  all  times,  the  number  of  the  wicket  on  which  the  tripping- 
rod  is  acting  at  the  moment,  several  have  been  invented,  three  of  which 
are  described.  They  are  geared  so  as  to  move  either  with  the  tripping- 
rod  or  with  the  axle  of  the  pinion  that  works  it. 

Should  a  wicket  remain  standing  after  the  others  have  fallen,  the  lock- 
tender,  after  the  current  through  the  pass  has  somewhat  lessened,  ap- 
proaches it  from  below  in  a  skiff*,  and  drops  it  by  a  side-blow  on  the 
prop. 

If  it  becomes  necessai^  to  swing  the  weir- wickets  at  a  time  when  the 
overflow  is  nearly  sufficient  to  swing  them  of  itself,  it  is  unsafe  tr>  nse 
the  service-boat,  unless  it  is  fastened  to  a  line  of  piles  above  the  weir, 
as  any  pressure  against  the  wickets,  even  though  the  boat  has  long 
fenders,  might  swing  them. 

A  full  discussion  is  given  of  a  modiflcation  in  the  manner  of  connect- 
ing the  weir-wickets  with  their  horses,  so  that  after  these  wickets 
swing,  the  level  of  the  pool  may  be  kept  constant  as  the  discharge  in- 
creases. This  change,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  adopted  in  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  here. 
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JOmVIIiLE  BAM  ON  THE  MARNE. 

In  the  same  volame  of  the  Annals  is  an  article  by  M.  Mal^zieax,  en 
gineer  of  pants  et  chavuisSes^  on  the  Joinville  dam,  from  which  the  fol« 
lowiiigis  taken.  Joinville  is  abont  11^  miles  above  the  fortifications  of 
Parifi,  measared  by  the  river,  and  about  4^  measuved  by  the  St.  Maor 
Canal. 

A  dAtn  had  been  in  existence  on  the  Mame  at  Joinville  for  forty  years.  It  was  con- 
itnicted  in  order  to  raise  the  water  to  a  ininimnm  depth  of  5  feet  in  the  St.  Manr 
Canal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  fall,  which  caused  the  constrnction  of  important 
maDnfactorieB  along  the  banks  of  this  canal.  The  necessities  of  navigation  having 
been  greatly  changed,  the  first  thought  was  to  raise  the  old  dam  2  feet,  which  would 
be  enough  to  give  5i  feet  of  draught  in  the  river  between  the  upper  end  of  the  St. 
Manr  Canal  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Chelles  Canal.  But  the  city  of  Paris  became,  in 
1864,  the  owner  of  the  manufactories  of  St.  Maur ;  and  from  that  time  the  motive 
power  was  used  to  pump  up  the  Marne  water,  iu  order  to  supply  the  Viucennes  lakes 
and  the  elevated  parts  of  the  capital.  The  city  requested  tnat  the  Joinville  dam 
ifaoold  be  raised  3i  feet,  and  offered  to  share  in  the  cost.  This  was  about  the  highest 
alevation  that  ooald  be  permitted  without  serious  inconvenience,  if  not  on  account  of 
(be  aabmersion  of  the  banks  above,  at  least  on  account  of  the  heights  of  the  cargoes 
«f  Ihe  charcoal-boats  which  pass  through  the  tunnel  of  the  St.  Manr  Canal.  The 
fiopoeaU  of  the  city  were  accepted  by  the  state. 

It  was  fonnd  inadvisable  to  rebuild  the  old  dam,  and  an  entirely  new 
ODC  was  built  about  1,400  feet  below  the  old  dam,  so  as  to  leave  a  basin 
of  a  little  more  than  12  acres  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maur  Canal. 
This  canal  is  a  cut-off  by  which  boats  pass  through  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
of  canal  instead  of  eight  miles  of  river.  A.s  navigation  goes  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  canal,  there  is  little  need  of  a  navigable  pass,  and 
accordingly  it  is  only  39  feet  wide.  The  weir  is  207  feet  in  length.  The 
wickets  are  3  feet  7  inches  high,  and  their  tbps  are  8  feet  2  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  St.  Manr  Canal.  The  lift  of  the  dam  in  low- water 
18  7  feet 

Experience  on  the  npper  dams  of  the  Marne  having  shown  that  the 
Chauoine  wickets  were  liable  to  many  accidents,  and  the  Marne  not 
being  a  river  subject  to  sudden  heavy  floods,  and  there  being,  on 
aecoQDt  of  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  situation,  but  seldom  occasion 
for  opening  the  pass  of  this  dam,  it  was  thought  best  to  close  the  latter 
by  a  oeedle-dam,  and  to  use  the  Desfontaines  wickets  on  the  weir. 

The  Desfontaines  system  has  been  in  operation  at  the  Damery  dam 
snoe  1857,  and  at  the  Courcelles  dam  since  1861,  but  is  still  not  well 
known,  and  M.  Mal^zieux  gives  a  description  of  it,  frTu  wlilch  we  only 
extract  such  matter  as  has  not  been  mentioned  alrea<iy. 

The  weir  is  contained  between  two  rows  of  sheet-piling,  26  feet  apart. 
The  up-stream  capping-pieces  are  even  with  the  permanent  sill,  at  3 
feet  8  inches  below  the  level  of  the  pool ;  the  down-stream  caps  are  at 
the  level  of  low-water.  Before  the  piles  were  driven,  the  area  to  be 
covered  with  beton  was  dredged.  The  least  thickness  of  beton  below 
the  level  of  the  low-water  below  the  dam  was  taken  at  4  feet,  but  this 
d^th  was  occasionally  exceeded. 

The  first  thing  is  to  construct  the  main  body  of  masonry,  which  con- 
tains a  cavity  7  feet  wide,  with  a  cross-section  composed  of  a  quadrant 
adjoining  a  rectangle,  and  extending  from  one  end  of  the  weir  to  the 
other.  The  two  edges  of  the  opening  have  cut-stone  borders.  When 
tiiis  is  finished  it  is  divided  into  sections,  or  drums,  each  5  feet  long, 
separated  by  large  transverse  diaphragms  of  cast  iron.  These  plates 
enter  the  masonry  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  and  each  one  has-  two  open- 
i&gs  cot  through  it ;  one  is  on  the  up-stream  side  near  the  top  of  the 
quadrant,  and  is  wider  than  it  is  high,  making  a  horizontal  opening 
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the  other  is  ou  the  down-stream  side,  is  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and  forma 
a  vertical  opening.  The  latter  is  made  of  sach  a  size  that  a  man  can 
without  much  difficulty  pass  through  it  from  one  end  of  the  weir  to  the 
o'her. 

Each  drum  now  received  a  large  plate-iron  wicket,  which  has  near  the 
middle  a  horizontal  kinge.  This  hinge  is  a  cast-iron  tube,  which  con- 
tains a  wrought-iron  spindle  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Its  extremities 
rest  on  the  two  diaphragms,  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  but  nearer 
the  lower.  The  wicket  itself  is  formed  of  three  arms,  each  7  feet  11 
inches  long,  and  of  two  pieces  of  sheet-iron  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

The  arms  pass  through  the  hinge,  and  inside  of  it  are  shaped  as  col- 
lars, in  which  the  axis  turns;  they  complet^ely  fill  the  annular  space  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  inside  surface  of  the  hinge. 

The  counter-wicket,  starting  from  the  hinge,  is  bent  backward  1  foot 
4  inches,  and  then  becomes  parallel  to  the  wicket.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
prevent  the  counter-wicket  from  extending  above  the  horizontal  openin|[ 
when  the  wicket  is  down.  When  the  wicket  is  up  the  down- stream  side 
of  the  counter- wicket  coincides  with  the  up-stream  side  of  the  vertical 
opening.  It  is  prevented  from  passing  this  position  by  a  wooden  sill, 
against  which  its  lower  edge  rests,  by  two  moldings  on  the  diaphragms 
that  correspond  in  shape  to  the  sides  of  the  counter- wickets,  and  %  a 
molding  on  the  hinge  which  comes  in  contact  with  its  up|)er  edge. 
There  is  a  play  not  exceeding  one-seventh  of  an  inch  betwieen  the  counter- 
wicket  and  the  walls  of  its  drum.  To  secure  such  accuracy  of  fitting 
the  iron-work  is  planed,  and  the  stone- work  of  the  cylinder  is  covered 
with  Portland  cement,  which  is  accurately  shaped  by  a  cutting-tool 
turning  on  the  axis  of  the  wicket.  When  the  wicket  is  up  the  counter- 
wicket  is  in  contact  on  all  sides  with  the  projections,  and  as  its  surfaces 
of  contact  are  faced  with  India  rubber,  there  is  no  leakage.  When  the 
counter-wicket  is  in  any  other  position  there  is  a  slight  waste  of  water. 

Each  drum  is  divided  by  the  counter-wicket  into  two  compartments, 
and  the  top  of  each  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  plate-iron,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  sole,  to  the  diaphragms,  and  to  the  hinge ;  this  combination  sap- 
ports  the  hinge  itself. 

The  abutment,  which  is  9  feet  10  inches  thick  and  25  feet  long,  is  pierced  ttaiongh 
the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  culvert  whose  sections  vary  as  follows  :  At  each  extrem- 
ity are  two  parts,  each  4  feet  3  inches  in  length  and  3  feet  3  inches  wide  by  4  feet  3 
inches  high,  into  which  a  man  can  easily  enter;  the  up-stream  culvert  has  its  sole  1 
foot  3  inches  above  the  low-water  line  below  the  dam,  while  the  down-stream  one  has 
its  sole  exactly  at  this  level.  In  the  middle,  with  a  length  of  9  feet  10  inches,  ftnd 
separated  from  the  end  parts  by  two  chimneys  or  wells,  which  establish  a  communiofc- 
tion  with  the  top  of  the  abutment,  is  the  essential  part  of  the  arrangement,  that  in 
which  the  distribution  of  water  is  effected  and  on  which  depends  the  maneavering  of 
the  weir.  In  this  central  part  the  culvert  is  divided  into  two  rectangular  conduits,  one 
above  the  other,  and  only  separated  by  a  five-eighths  plate  of  cast  iron ;  these  con- 
duits are  each  2  feet  7  inches  wide  and  2  feet  high.  An  ordinary  cast-iron  valve  placed 
at  the  upper  end  shuts  one  of  these  openings  while  unmasking  the  other;  there  is  a 
similar  valve  at  the  lower  end.  A  balance-beam,  to  which  are  attached  the  rods  of 
both  valves,  communicates  to  the  down-stream  valve  the  movement  caused  in  the  np- 
stream  one,  or,  more  accurately,  the  opposite  movement. 

•  In  the  body  of  masonry  whicik  separates  these  conduits  from  the  outer  wall  of  the 
abutment,  and  consequently  from  the  first  drum  of  the  weir,  two  other  conduits  are  con- 
structed, i)ut  no  longer  superposed.  One  of  them,  which  is  placed  on  the  up-stream 
side  and  at  the  higher  elevation,  prolongs  the  horizontal  openini;  of  the  diaphraf^ms 
until  a  connection  is  made  with  the  upper  conduit  in  the  abutment ;  the  other  prolongs 
the  vertical  opening  to  a  connection  with  the  lower  conduit.    (See  the  plates.) 

The  method  of  raising  and  lowering  the  wickets  has  already  been 
explained. 
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It  is  essential  to  the  successful  use  of  drum-wickets  that  there  should 
be  a  fall  at  the  dam,  and  this  is  obtained  by  raising  the  perinaneat  part 
of  the  weir.  The  obstacles  to  raising  are  the  current  and  a  deficiency 
of  fall,  both  of  which  are  least  in  low-water  and  greatest  in  high.  The 
fiictioD  of  the  arms  on  the  axis  must  also  be  overcome.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  axes  of  the  wickets  will  get  untrue,  as  they  are  short  and  are 
held  by  three  pairs  of  collars.  The  resistance  of  the  water  in  the  upper 
compartments  when  the  wickets  are  lowered  prevents  them  from  coming 
down  with  a  shock. 

At  Join vi He,  when  the  river  below  the  dam  is  at  low-water  mark,  (zero  of  the  wa- 
ter-gauges J  a  fall  of  4  to  6  inchefl  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  wickets.  If  the  pass  is  com- 
pletely shut,  which  forces  the  water  to  flow  over  the  permanent  part  of  the  weir,  it 
takes  about  two  minntes  to  raise  the  wickets  and  one  minute  to  lower  them.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1868,  the  water-surface  standing  at  7  feet  above  the  dam  and  at  4  feet  7 
inches  below  it,  twelve  minutes  were  required  to  raise  the  wickets,  and  five  to  lower 
them.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  water  above  stood  at  6  feet  7  inches,  and  at  5  feet 
below,  a  half  hoar  was  reqnired  to  raise  the  wickets.  This  is  about  the  limit  at  which  the 
Joinville  wickets  will  work.  To  extend  this  limit  would  be  easy,  but  there  would  bo 
no  practical  advantage  in  so  doing,  and  it  would  be  a  useless  increase  of  cost,  for  when 
the  water-surface  stands  at  a  height  of  4  feet  7  inches  below  the  dam,  the  wickets  have 
no  service  to  render  to  navigation,  and  the  necessities  that  are  ordinarily  served  by  the 
Saint  Maur  pumps  are  more  than  satisfied. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  there  might  be  trouble  at  Join- 
ville on  account  of  the  sediment  and  gravel  that  would  be  deposited  in 
the  drums.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the  strong  currents 
that  can  be  sent  through  the  upper  and  lower  compartments  by  suitably 
working  the  valves  in  the  pier  and  in  the  abutment  are  sufficient  to  re- 
move siich  deposits  entirely.  Care  is  taken  to  have  gratings  at  the  heads 
of  the  culverts,  in  order  to  keep  out  leaves,  sticks,  &c.,  and  there  are 
special  valves  that  can  be  used  to  cut  off'  all  communication  between  the 
culverts  and  the  upper  pool  during  the  winter  season  when  the  water  is 
muddiest. 

One  great  merit  of  Desfontaines'  wickets  is  that  they  are  more  nearly 
water-tight  than  any  others.  The  interval  of  four-tenths  of  an  inch  be- 
tween the  wickets  can  easily  be  reduced  to  two-tenths  or  less. 

If  a  boat  should  be  driven  by  the  current  against  one  of  the  wickets, 
and  should  injure  it,  it  can  at  once  be  replaced  from  the  spare  wickets 
which  are  always  in  store.  Such  an  accident  could  hardly  happen  ex- 
cept when  the  river  was  tolerably  high,  and  as  the  upper  compartments 
are  always  in  communication  with  the  upper  pool  when  the  wickets  are 
up,  in  most  cases  the  only  result  will  be  that  the  counter-wicket  will 
drive  back  the  water  that  presses  against  it,  and  the  wicket  will  gradu- 
ally yield  to  the  shock  and  lie  down. 

The  drums  can  be  laid  dry  for  repairs  whenever  the  water  below  the 
dam  does  not  stand  higher  than  3  feet  on  the  gauge,  (which  is  the  case 
during  half  the  year,)  by  building  little  dams  in  the  piers  and  in  the 
abutment,  for  which  recesses  are  left.  This,  however,  necessitates  that 
3  feet  7  inches  be  drawn  off  from  the  pool.  At  Joinville  this  plan  was 
considered  objectionable,  and  instead  of  it  h  line  of  triangular  frames, 
3  feet  7  inches  high  and  9  feet  10  inches  apart,  was  placed  on  the  weir 
above  the  wickets.  These  frames  lie  down  like  the  trestles  of  a  Poir^e 
dam.  They  are  used  as  the  supports  of  a  temporary  dam  of  timbers  8J 
inches  by  4  in  section,  which  have  claws  that  connect  them  with  the 
uprights  of  the  frames.  They  are  easily  placed  from  a  skiff,  and  the 
dam  is  made  water-tight  by  a  covering  of  tarred  canvas,  held  down  by 
weights.  After  the  top  of  the  weir  is  exposed,  a  little  traveling-crane, 
nmning  on  rails  and  movable  from  one  end  of  the  weir  to  the  other,  is 
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nsed  for  handling  the  wickets.  In  less  than  a  day  the  covers  can  be 
taken  off.  the  \vickets  can  be  raised  and  examined,  and  all  can  be  re- 
placed.  No  pump  is  used  unless  it  is  thought  advisable  to  empty  the 
drums. 

Special  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  wash  below  the  weir  of  the 
Joinville  dam,  as  the  use  of  a  notched  bar  to  permit  the  half  lowering 
of  wickets  was,  for  simplifiation,  rejected.  The  greatest  difficulty  was 
encountered  below  the  pass.  The  following  is  a  description  of  this 
danger,  and  of  the  means  taken  to  meet  it : 

The  lower  end  of  the  sole  of  the  pass  is  exposed  to  still  more  dangerous  corrosioDa, 
and  it  may  chance  that  the  whole  Maroe  will  pass  through  this  narrow  opening  of  only 
39  feet.  In  fact  a  scour,  to  the  depth  of  13  feet  below  low-water,  was  ver^'  soon  fonned 
at  a  distance  of  100  feet  below  the  pass.  In  order  to  keep  the  altimate  soonr  at  a  sait- 
able  distance  from  the  dam,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  making  the  necessary 
repairs  to  a  covering  2  feet  4  inches  below  low-wat-er,  the  rock-work  for  a  distance  of 
50  feet  was  covered,  not  by  a  masonry  pavement,  but  by  a  strong  flooring  of  oak  tim- 
bers, bolted  carefully  to  the  caps  that  connected  the  six  rows  of  pUes. 

The  trestles  of  the  pass  are  9  feet  10  inches  hi^h  and  the  one  nearest 
to  the  pier  is  6  feet  7  inches  distant  from  it,  so  that  a  space  has  to  be 
made  for  it  in  the  pier,  and  this  recess  is  separated  from  the  culvert  by 
a  special  casting.  The  service-bridge  is  6  feet  7  inches  below  the  top  of 
the  pier,  and  the  latter  is  reached  by  a  short  ladder  and  four  steps  in  the 
pier  itself.  A  supplementary  bridge  is  provided,  whose  floor  is  4  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  main  bridge,  but  it  is  seldom  used,  as  the  latter 
answers  for  most  purposes. 

The  iron-work  of  the  wickets  cost  49,844  francs,  or  $9,470. 

The  counter-wickets  of  the  Marne  weirs  are  generally  of  the  same 
length  as  the  wickets,  but  at  the  Courcelles  Dam  the  former  are  4^  inches 
longer,  and  these  wickets  are  in  consequence  perceptibly  more  readily 
maneuvered  than  any  others.  The  longer  the  counter-wickets  the 
greater  the  height  of  the  river  at  which  the  raising  of  the  wickets  be- 
comes impracticable. 

To  satisfy  the  local  wants  of  the  Marne  navigation,  M.  Desfoutaines 
adopted  the  following  rules : 

1.  To  make  the  height  of  the  permanent  part  of  the  weir  equal  to  half 
the  difference  of  level  in  low-water.  2.  To  limit  the  sinking  of  the 
drums  below  the  low- water  line,  at  the  foot  of  the  dam,  to  from  12  to 
16  inches.    But  these  rules  were  neither  general  nor  absolute. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  a  high  weir,  provided  it  is  not  too 
costly  on  account  of  its  length ;  such  as  greater  security  than  a  inov- 
able  curtain,  greater  ease  of  establishing,  examining,  and  repairing  its 
movable  parts,  and  less  exposure  of  the  latter  to  being  covered  by  sand 
or  sediment. 

Besides  this,  the  height  secures  the  initial  fall,  which  is  necessary  f<ff 
the  maneuvering  of  the  wickets. 

M.  Mal6zieux  believes  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  deeper  drums  and  higher  wickets  on  the  Desfontaines  system. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON  POIB^B  NEEDLE-DAMS, 

In  Vol.  XX,  Annates  des  pants  et  chauss4es,  1870,  M.  Saint  Yves  takes 
up  the  subject  of  the  improvements  practicable  on  Poir6e  needle-dams. 
The  substance  of  his  remarks  is  as  follows : 

One  of  the  troubles  with  a  needle-dam,  especially  when  high,  is  its 
lack  of  tightness.  After  a  careful  investigation,  which  is  given  in  foU 
in  the  original,  he  recommended  that  the  cross-section  of  the  needles 
should  be  a  semi-regular  hexagon,  obtained  by  taking  an  equilateral  tri- 
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angle  with  sides  of  5}  inches,  and  cutting  off  from  each  of  its  three 
angles  smaller  eqailaterai  triangles  with  sides  of  1^  inches.  ( See  Fig. 
53.) 

On  the  Seine,  below  Paris,  the  dams  are  9  feet  10  inches  in  height, 
and  the  depth  provided  for  navigation  is  6  feet  7  inches,  the  crowns  of 
the  masonry  of  the  dams  being  placed  at  a  low- water  line.  Whenever 
the  river  surface  below  a  dam  stands  at  2  feet  below  its  top,  or  at  7  teet 
10  inches  above  the  masonry,  the  movable  part  is  thrown  down,  and 
boats  can  easily  cross  without  striking  the  sill.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  boats  from  being  entirely  stopped  during  low- water,  in  case  of  ac- 
cident to  the  lock,  each  dam  has  a  navigation -pass  closed  by  a  needle- 
dam.  As  the  needles  for  these  passes  would  have  to  be  so  long  and 
heavy  that  they  could  not  be  handled  without  great  labor,  it  was  de- 
dded  by  the  General  Council  of  Pants  et  Ghatiss^es  that  a  movable  sill 
ahoald  be  used  which  could  be  removed  whenever  necessary.  M.  Saint 
Yves  does  not  approve  of  this  arrangement,  as  he  thinks  that  in 
course  of  time  the  movable  sill  would  either  be  destroyed,  or  so  consoli- 
dated with  the  masonry  that  it  could  only  be  removed  by  tearing  it  to 
pieces. 

In  order  to  remove  this  difficulty,  M.  Marini  tried,  at  the  Bezons  dam, 
iotermediate  supports  for  long  needles,  (Figs.  54,  55,  56,  57,  and  58,) 
80  that  they  might  have  three  points  oi  support  instead  of  two.  A 
careful  examination  into  this  question  shows  that  for  heights  of  12^  feet, 
where  the  needles  rest  against  intermediate  horizontal  beams,  supported 
against  the  trestles  at  a  height  of  4  feet  7  inches  above  the  sill,  they  resist 
veil ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  when  the  height  is  13  feet  and  the  inter- 
mediate support  is  at  an  elevation  of  4  feet  10  inches.  With  such  an 
arrangement  movable  sills  are  no  longer  necessary,  but  more  skill  is  re- 
quired in  removing  needles  thus  supported  in  order  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  the  water.  The  best  place  for  the  intermediate  beam  is  a 
little  above  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  water.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  additional  security  is  only  obtained  while  the  needles 
are  in  place.  They  are  still  weak  to  resist  the  forces  acting  on  them 
when  they  are  being  lifted.  The  best  remedy  for  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  to  have  a  special  apparatus  for  regulating  the  level  of  the  pool,  so 
that  the  needles  need  only  be  lifted  when  the  latter  ceases  to  suffice  for 
the  discharge,  by  which  time  the  lower  pool  will  have  been  raised,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  needles  will  thus  have  been  diminished. 

The  apparatus  recommended  is  Chanoine  wickets  on  the  weirs,  but 
antomatic  action  does  not  seem  desirable,  as  by  dispensing  with  it  a 
greater  swing  of  the  wickets  may  be  obtained.  If  only  a  short  length 
•f  weir  be  available,  Desfontaines  wickets  should  be  used,  as  these  can 
lie  down  flat,  and  thus  permit  a  greater  discharge. 

DAMS  ON  THE  MEUSE.— TRESTLES  WITH  ESCAPEMENTS. 

The  arrangements  on  the  Meuse,  to  open  needle-dams  by  escapements, 
diflFer  from  those  on  the  Yonne.  On  the  latter  they  were  designed  with 
a  view  to  making  artificial  floods,  and  therefore  rapidity  of  action  was 
apeeially  desired.  As  soon  as  one  bay  was  opened  all  the  others  fol- 
lowed, and  the  movement  took  place  so  rapidly  that  sometimes  the 
dam-tender  conld  not  get  off  the  bridge  in  time,  but  was  precipitated 
iato  the  river. 

The  Belgian  dams,  with  escapements,  are  constructed  in  accordance  with  an  entirely 
fifftfent  order  of  ideas.  Each  escapement  is  put  in  motion  by  the  application  of  an 
exterior  force,  and  the  openings  take  place  singly  and  one  affcer  the  other.    The  objeot 
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which  the  Belgian  engineers  proposed  to  themselves  was  to  avoid  the  removal  of  the 
needles  hy  hand  and  one  at  a  time ;  and  by  tlieir  system  they  have  sncceeded  Id  mak- 
ing daily  use  of  needles  which  square  from  4  to  4^  inches.  The  handling  of  these  little 
pine  joists  is  limited  to  carrying  them  on  the  dam  and  placing  them  in  the  wftter, 
which  are  easy  operations  that  require  no  manual  dexterity,  but  only  the  effort  Deoe»- 
sary  to  lift  a  weight  and  carry  it  on  the  shoulder. 

By  using  these  heavy  needles  the  height  of  dams  can  be  increased  to 
13  feet  without  using  intermediate  supports. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION    OF    TRESTLES  WITH  ESCAPEMENTS,  AS  USED  ON  THE  BELGIAN 

MEUSE. 

Their  general  shape  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  trestles  used  in  France.  They 
only  differ  in  the  upper  part.  The  cap,  which  forms  the  smaller  base  of  the  qoad- 
rilateral,  is  surmounted  by  a  rectangular  frame-work,  which  carries  the  escapement 
apparatus  and  the  foot-bridge.    (See  Figs.  59,  (K),  and  61.) 

Of  the  two  vertical  parts  of  this  irame,  one,  that  on  the  up-stream  side,  is  compoBed 
of  a  piece  of  wrought  iron,  which  is  welded  to  the  trestle,  and  is  afterward  bored  oat 
so  as  to  form  a  tube,  in  which  turns  a  vertical  iron  rod,  A.    (Fig.  59.) 

The  clamp-bar,  which  connects  one  trestle  with  the  next,  is  provideid  at  one  end  widi 
a  collar  which  envelopes  the  tube,  around  which  the  clamp-bar  turns.  This  collar  is 
hollowed  out  on  the  larger  part  of  its  circumference  so  as  to  adoiit,  in  all  its  poeitiom, 
(it  can  only  describe  a  quadrant,)  the  head  of  the  adjoining  clamp-bar,  B.  The  collar 
is  held,  so  as  to  prevent  any  vertical  movement,  by  a  ring,  C,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
tube  by  two  screws.  The  head  of  each  clamp- bar  is  forged  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  and 
enters  the  cavities  cut  out  of  the  collar  of  the  adjoining  olamp-bar,  those  cut  cot  (^ 
the  tube,  an^  lastly  those  cut  out  of  the  iron  rod.  Finally,  on  the  under  side  of  each 
clamp-bar  and  neaV  its  head  is  a  vertical  projection,  D,  (Fig.  60,)  which,  after  the  bar  is 
turned,  strikes  against  the  cap  of  the  tirestle  proper  and  limits  its  movement  of  rota- 
tion. 

The  iron  rod  is  prevented  from  moving  vertically  by  a  screw,  E,  (Fig.  59,)  which 
accompanies  it  in  its  quarter  of  a  revolution,  moving  in  a  groove  cut  out  of  the  tnbe. 

The  down-stream  post  of  the  top  frame  is  arranged  so  as  to  receive  a  horizontal  bar 
for  supporting  the  iron  plate,  which  serves  to  make  a  foot-bridge,  and  to  bind  together 
the  trestles  by  means  of  claws.  This  bar  has  a  socket  on  its  up-stream  side,  which  Bar- 
rounds  the  tube. 

The  iron  rod  works  in  the  tube  by  friction,  and  it  is  turned  by  nippers  shaped  like  a 
wrench.    The  escapement  cannot,  therefore,  act  spontaneously. 

The  dams  on  the  Meuse  are  divided  into  two  passes  by  a  pier,  which  is  hollowed  oat 
so  as  to  have  chambers  on  each  side  to  receive  the  end  trestles.  There  are  no  niches  in 
the  abutments,  and  the  trestles  are  always  dropped  in  the  same  direction. 

The  trestles  are  connected  by  chains,  but  the  necessity  of  leaving 
room  for  the  clamp-bars  to  turn  and  the  needles  to  escape  compels  the 
division  of  the  chains  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  trestle, 
and  the  other  to  the  flooring  of  the  adjoining  trestle.  When  the  trestles 
are  lowered  these  chains  are  connected,  but  they  are  separated  when  the 
bridge  is  up. 

The  trestles  are  bedded  by  giving  them  a  slight  push  after  raising  the 
floor,  so  as  to  disengage  the  claws.  They  are  raised  by  using  a  light 
portable  windlass.  The  needles  of  each  bay  are  connected  by  a  rope 
which  passes  under  the  flooring,  and  is  fastened  to  the  down-stream  post 
of  the  trestle.  When  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  discharge,  a  certain 
number  of  bays  are  opened  by  turning  their  clamp-bars.  In  this  case 
the  end  of  the  rope  which  holds  the  needles  of  each  bay  is  tied  to  a 
cable  which  is  fastened  to  the  pier  or  abutment,  so  that  the  needles 
float  to  them  and  are  picked  up  at  leisure.  ^ 

From  the  above  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to 
use  the  Poirde  system,  with  a  regulating  weir  provided  with  Chanoinc 
wickets  up  to  a  height  of  13  feet;  but  the  semi-regular  hexagonal 
needles  should  be  preferred  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  leakage. 

The  best  exemplification  of  the  present  practice  of  foreigu  engineers 
in  improving  a  river  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  proposed  for  the  Ohio  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  recently  executed  by  the  French  government 
in  the  Upper  Seine  and  Yonne. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  YONNE  AND  THE  UPPER  SEINE. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  March  nuuiber  for  1873, 
of  the  Annnles  des  ponU  et  chamsiis.  This  article  is  so  valuable  in 
itself,  and  so  pertinent  to  our  present  investigation,  that  but  little  of  it 
can  be  omitted.  Unfortunately  the  illustrative  plates  do  not  accom- 
pany the  text,  but  are  promised  in  some  futui'e  number.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  plates  that  acctompany  the  other  reports  suflficiently 
explain  this  one.  The  author  is  M.  Gambuzat,  chief  engineer  ciesponts 
et  chausffSes. 

The  great,  water  route  connecting  Havre,  Rouen,  and  Paris  with  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles, by  the  Seine  and  Yonne  Rivers,  the  Burgundy  Canal,  and  the  rivers  Sa6ne  and 
Rhone,  (see  map  on  plate  6,)  had,  until  September,  1871,  a  very  defective  section  ;  in 
hctj  a  veritable  gap.  118  miles  lon^,  between  Paris  and  Larocbe,  where  the  Burgundy 
Canal  enters  the  Yonne.  In  fact,  lor  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  from  March  to 
November,  the  descent  of  loaded  boats  was  only  possible,  especially  on  the  Yonne,  twice 
a  week,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  floods  or  waves  from  the  Upper  Yonne,  and  the  draught 
of  water  available  varied  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet  4  inches,  and  3  feet  7  inches  at  most ; 
80  that  boats  from  the  Burgundy  Canal,  drawing  from  3  feet  7  inches  to  4  feet  7  inches, 
were  obliged  to  break  bulk  at  Laroclie.  As  to  ascending  craft,  they  were  generally 
empty,  or  only  carried  a  few  tons  of  merchandise.  This  costly,  slow,  and  altogether 
insofficient  navigation,  was  accompauie<l  by  great  fatigue,  by  danger,  and  by  numerous 
secideuts.  Although  it  was  somewhat  U'Hh  difficult  on  the  Seine,  navigation  was  much 
hindered,  and  often  stopped,  between  Mtintereau  and  Paris.  Since  the  Lst  of  Sejitember, 
1871,  there  has  been  a  continuous  navigation  between  Paris  and  Laroche,  thanks  to  17 
movable  dams  constructed  on  the  Yonne,  and  to  2  cut-offs  and  12  movable  dams  con- 
stracted  on  the  Seine.  The  minimum  deptii  of  water  in  the  pools  is  5  feet  3  inches, 
aod  thecefore  boats  can  move  up  and  down  with  perfect  safety,  drawing  from  4  to  5 
feet.  At  present,  while  the  works  are  yet  incomplete,  the  greater  part  of  the  loads, 
especially  those  that  come  from  the  Nivernais  Canal,  do  not  draw  over  4  feet ;  but 
when  the  works  of  the  same  kind  (that  is,  8  movable  dams  and  one  cut-off,  now  being 
bnilt  between  Laroche  and  Auxerre,  where  the  Nivernais  Canal  enters)  are  finished, 
which  will  be  by  the  end  of  this  year,  (1873,)  the  great  advantages  will  be  happily 
realized  which  the  governmeut  hah  in  view,  and  which  were  looked  for  with  impa- 
tience, but  with  confidence,  by  the  boating,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
interests. 

The  greatest  flood  ever  known  on  the  Yonne,  that  of  January,  1802, 
rose  16  feet  at  Montereau.  The  low-water  discharge  between  Auxerre 
and  Lmroche  is  459  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  average  slope  3^  feet 
per  mile;  between  Laroche  and  Montereau  the  discharge  is  600  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  the  slope  1  foot  10  inches  per  mile. 

The  first  effort  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Yonne  was  directed 
toward  checking  the  flow  of  the  artificial  floods  by  movable  dams,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  too  speedy  absorption.  On  this  phin.  descending 
boats  and  rafts  were  stopped  at  each  dam,  and  after  all  had  arrived  a  new 
flood  carried  them  to  the  next  one.  But  the  increasing  demands  of  com- 
merce lor  a  continuous  navigation  caused  the  adoption  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Between  Laroche  and  Montereau  (the  mouth  of  the  Yonne)  there 
are  now  17  movable  dams,  of  which  6  belonged  to  the  old  system  of  navi- 
gation by  temporary  floods.  These  had  each  a  navigable  pass  varying  in 
width  from  194  to  230  feet.  One  of  these  dams  was  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  but  the  others  were  retained,  with  some  modifications.  Each  had  a 
lock  attached  for  use  during  low-water.  Eleven  new  dams  were  con- 
structed, all  of  which  have  locks  attached,  except  those  a,t  the  heads  of 
cut-offs,  whose  locks  are  generally  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut-ott".  The 
navigation  passes  of  these  new  dams  are  llo  feet  in  width,  and  the 
yeir  has  a  minimum  length  of  104  feet.  The  sill  of  the  navigation  pass 
is  placed  at  2  feet  below  the  low-water  line.  The  sill  of  the  weir  is 
placed  20  inches  above  the  same  line,  and  therefore  is  3  feet  8  inches 
Wgher  than  the  sill  of  the  pass.    Two  cut-off's  across  difficult  bends 
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shorten  the  river  a  little  more  than  4  miles.  At  the  head  of  each  cut- 
off is  a  guard-lock  and  at  the  lower  end  a  lift  lock.  At  the  Courlon  cut- 
off the  lift  of  the  lower  lock  is  12  feet  9  inches.  The  bottom  width  of 
each  cut-off  is  52  J  feet. 

Wherever  dredging  was  necessary  a  channel  was  made  100  feet  wide 
and  5  feet  deep  at  low  water. 

The  works  for  improving  the  navigation  between  Monterean  and 
Larocbe,  authorized  in  1861,  were  nearly  completed  iu  1868,  when  a 
continuation  up  the  Yonne  to  Auxerre  was  ordered.  These  new  works 
were  commenced  in  1869,  and  although  reta>rded  by  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, will  probably  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
These  new  works  consist  of  eight  movable  dams,  (of  which  seveu  have 
locks,)  one  cut-off,  dredging,  bank-protection,  and  minor  works.  The 
dam  of  La  Chainette,  just  below  Auxerre,  has  a  navigation-pass  138  feet 
wide,  closed  by  a  Poir^e  needle-dam,  and  a  permanent  weir  656  feet  long, 
whose  top  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  pool.  The  sole  of  the  naviga- 
tion-pass is  20  inches  below  low  water.  The  chamber  of  the  lock  at- 
tached to  the  dam  is  27  feet  wide«  and  has  an  available  length  of  M 
feet.  This  dam  was  built  under  the  old  system  of  creating  temporary 
floods.  The  seven  new  dams  have  navigation-passes  varying  in  width 
from  98  to  115  feet,  closed  by  Ghanoine  wickets,  with  their  soles  2  feet 
below  low  water.  The  weirs,  whose  soles  are  20  inches  above  low  water, 
are  from  82  to  131  feet  in  length.  Six  of  these  weirs  have  needle-dams 
on  the  Poir^e  system,  and  one  has  large  Girard  shutters  llj  feet  wide, 
with  a  vertical  height  of  6J  feet. 

Five  prinoipal  couditions  controlled  the  decision  on  the  position  and  lift  of  each  dAOi: 

1.  The  preservatiou  of  existing  dams. 

2.  The  horizontal  plaue  passing  through  the  tops  of  the  wickets  of  the  navigstioD- 
pass  (whose  height  fixed  the  lift  of  the  dam)  should  be  5  feet  above  the  lower  miter- 
sill  of  the  look  next  above,  and  the  same  distance  above  the  intermediate  bars,  exoept- 
inff  those  which  were  to  be  dredged. 

3.  The  height  of  the  natural  banks  should  be  at  least  from  16  to  20  inches  abo?e  tbe 
level  of  the  pool,  excepting  that  certain  parts  near  the  dams  were  to  be  raised. 

4.  The  space  under  the  keystones  of  arched  bridges,  and  under  the  bottom  chords  of 
truss-bridges,  should  be  at  least  18  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pools,  becaoae  the 
greatest  space  required  for  boats  is  seldom  over  16  feet. 

5.  Finally,  a  maximum  vertical  height  of  from  9  feet  10  inches  to  10  feet  2  ioohes  to 
be  given  to  the  wickets  of  the  navigation-pass. 

On  account  of  the  very  small  flow  iu  low- water,  the  surfaces  of  the 
pools  were  always  assumed  as  horizontal. 

When  the  project  for  movable  dams  on  the  Yonne  was  approved,  it 
was  not  thought  that  wickets  could  be  built  on  the  Ohanoine  system 
as  high  as  10  feet,  but  recently  a  sluice  for  navigation  has  beeii  con- 
structed on  the  Seine,  through  the  Port  &  I'Anglais  Dam,  whose  wickets 
have  a  vertical  height  of  12^  feet 
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Movable  dams  on  Yonne — Continued. 


Distance 
in  miles. 

Total  length  via  cut-offs 

67.28 
7.03 

74.31 

The  elevation  of  low-water   mark  at  Anxerro 
abovetideis 316.85  feet 

Add  length  cut-off     

The  total  fall  ftrom  Anxerre  to  Hontereau  is..  165^84  feet. 

Total  length  of  river  in  ita 
natural  state     .     . 

The  length  of  canalised  river  from  Auxerreto 
Larocheis 14.38  mika. 

The  length  of  canalized  river  from  Loroche  to 
Montereanis 5'i90inilei. 

67.88 

From  the  table  we  see — 

1.  That,  in  the  first  section,  Auxerre  to  Laroche,  the  8  dams  have  lifts  varying  from 
4  to  8  feet,  and  an  average  lift  of  6^  feet.  The  two  looks  of  the  Gurgy  cut-off  have 
each  a  lift  of  8  feet.  The  9  pools  between  the  mouth  of  the  Nivernais  Canal  and  the  La 
Gravi^re  Dam  have  lengths  varying  from  four-fifths  of  a  mile  to  four  miles,  with  ao 
average  length  of  one  mile  and  a  half. 

2.  That  the  Epineau  pool  is  common  to  the  first  and  second  sections,  and  has  a  length 
of  two  and  one-half  miles. 

3.  That,  in  the  second  section,  from  Laroche  to  Monterean,  the  17  dams  have  lilts 
varying  from  2  feet  10  inches  to  7  feet  5  inches,  and  a  mean  lift  of  ^  feet.  The  two 
cut-ofl:'  locks  have  lifts  of  10  feet  8  inches  and  12  feet  9  inches.  The  IG  pools  between 
the  Epineau  and  the  Cannes  Dams  have  lengths  varying  from  seven-eighths  of  a  mile 
to  six  and  one-third  miles,  and  an  average  length  of  three  miles. 

4.  That  the  distance  of  two  miles  between  the  Cannes  Dam  and  the  Monterean 
bridge  is  a  part  of  the  first  pool  of  the  Seine,  which  ends  at  the  Varennes  Dam. 

The  w^idth  of  the  floor  of  the  navigation-passes  of  the  new  dams,  with  wickets,  is 
from  23  to  33  feet,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  thickness  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  lift  of  the  dam,  and  seldom  less  than  6^  feet. 

Between  Auxerre  and  Joigny  the  body  of  the  floor  rests  directly  on  solid  rock  or 
chalk ;  the  ma^^onry  was  laid  dry  in  cofler-dams.  Between  Joigny  and  Moutereaa  the 
main  body  is  composed  of  a  bed  of  beton,  poured  into  an  iuclosureof  piles  and  plank 
On  this  the  floor  of  the  sole,  consisting  of  cut  and  hammered  stone,  was  placed  after  the 
water  was  removed. 

In  the  masonry  floor  anchors,  iron  rods,  and  cast-iron  anchoring-platesare  imbedded, 
in  order  to  bind  solidly  to  the  masonry  the  wooden  sill  against  which  the  breeches  of 
the  wickets  rest. 

The  floor  of  the  weir  of  the  new  dams  has  generally  a  width  of  13  feet  and  mimmum 
thickness  of  6^  feet.  It  is  entirely  of  masonry,  or  formed  by  a  wooden  box  filled  with 
beton  and  covered  by  a  pavement  of  heavy  stone. 

The  weir  lies  between  a  masonry  pier  10  fe<*t  thick  and  20  feet  long,  which  separates 
it  from  the  pass,  aud  a  masonry  abutment,  which  is  connected  with  the  bank  by  two 
wing-walls. 

Below  most  of  the  dams  there  is  an  apron,  formed  of  heavy  riprap  of  natural  or 
artificial  stone.  At  some  of  the  dams  this  riprap  is  held  in  place  by  piles  driven  in 
quincunx  order. 

The  passes  of  the  twenty-two  new  dams  on  the  Yonne  are  closed  by  movable  wooden 
Ohanoine  thickets,  4  feet  wide,  w^ith  2-iuch  intervals.  During  the  season  of  low-water 
thebe  intervals  are  covered  by  planks  to  make  the  dam  tighter. 

It  Is  well  known  that  each  wicket  is  movable  around  an  axis  forming  the  cap  of  the 
horse,  which  itself  turns  around  its  sill,  whose  journals  are  held  in  two  boxes  fastened 
in  the  lower  face  of  the  sill  of  the  pass.  The  wicket,  when  upright,  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  15*^  from  the  vertical,  and  laps  3  inches  against  the  upper  face  of  the  sill. 
The  top  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the  pool.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  wicket  is  so 
placed  that  the  height  of  the  breech  abuve  the  sill  is  5-iV  of  the  total  height,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  the  chase  is  t^.  The  cap  of  the  horse  paiises  through  an  eye  iu  the 
head  of  a  prop,  whose  foot  is  supported,  when  the  wicket  is  up,  against  a  cast  iron 
heui-ter  fastened  in  the  sole  of  the  pass.  When  the  wicket  is  down  the  prop  is  retained 
in  a  slide,  of  which  the  heurter  is  the  head.  When  it  is  desired  to  lower  a  wicket,  the 
foot  of  the  prop  is  tripped  by  a  corresponding  projection  on  the  tripping-rod,  which  is 
moved  horizontally  on  the  sole  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  gearing  placed  in  the  pier  or 
in  a  wall  of  the  lock,  for  each  pass  is  managed  by  two  tripping-rods,  each  of  which 
acts  upuu  one-half  of  the  wickets,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wickets,  when  down,  are  raised  by  a  boat-hook,  worked  from 
a  boat  fuinished  with  \vindlass  and  other  appliances. 
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It  is  qaite  evident  that  the  trestles,  the  props,  and  the  tripping-rods  are  of  wrought 
iron ;  the  slides  and  the  heurters  of  cast  iron. 

The  weirs  of  the  fifteen  new  dams  between  Laroche  and  Auxerre  have  been,  since 
their  constraction,  supplied  with  antomatic  wickets,  with  movable  counterpoises,  on 
the  Chanoine  plan.  These  wooden  wickets  are  4^  feet  wide,  with  2-inch  spaces  be- 
tween. The  weir  can  be  made  tighter  by  apjiljing  joint-covers  over  the  open  spaces 
between  the  wickets. 

Each  weir-wicket  is  movable,  like  a  pass-wicket,  around  a  horse,  which  carries  a 
prop ;  and  for  each  wicket  there  is  a  henrter  and  slide.  M.  Chanoine  had  even  added 
tripping-rods,  which,  however,  he  did  not  regard  as  very  necessary.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  a  weir-wicket  being  only  2  inches  above  the  one-third  the  height  of  the  wicket, 
it  was  only  necessary  that  the  water  in  the  pool  should  rise  from  4  to  6  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  wicket  to  make  it  swing ;  the  movable  counter- weight  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  breech,  which  kept  the  wicket  up  when  the  pool  was  at  its  ordinary  level, 
slipped  to  the  chase  when  the  wicket  swung.  If  the  level  of  the  pool  fell  a  certain 
distance  the  wicket  would  swing  back,  and  the  counter- weight  would  fall  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  breech. 

This  ingenious  system  was  striking  in  its  simplicity,  and  was  accepted  at  once  after 
the  isolated  experiments  made  at  a  single  dam,  while  specially  pre-occupied  in  devis- 
ing means  for  rapidly  passing  a  flood,  withont  exhausting  the  pool  above  or  injuring 
the  passage  of  river-craft ;  but  a  great  disappointment  was  experienced  when  thecon- 
tinnons  navigation  on  the  Tonne  and  Seine,  between  Paris  and  Laroche,  came  to  be 
toited.  An  official  order  of  May  4,  1868,  in  approving  the  provisional  regulations 
for  the  new  method  of  navigation,  authorized  the  engineers  to  put  in  operation 
the  dams  built  on  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne,  between  Paris  and  Laroche.  The 
official  order  recommended  that  this  delicate  work  should  be  undertaken  with 
all  the  precautious  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  navigation.  The  dams  on  the 
Seine  were  raised  between  the  18th  of  ^May  and  the  7th  of  June.  The  first  four 
dams  on  the  Yonne  were  closed  between  the  8th  and  10th  of  June,  but  the  rais- 
ing of  the  thirteen  others  was  only  finished  by  the  5th  of  September,  after  the 
closing  of  the  canals.  A  difficulty  immediately  arose  on  account  of  the  co-existence  of 
the  artitlcial  floods  of  the  Upper  Yonne,  whose  waves  came  twice  a  week,  and  swung 
a  cei-taiu  number  of  weir-wickets,  which  wickets,  although  called  automatic,  would 
not  raise  themselves  until  there  was  a  fall  of  li^  feet  in  the  pool  above,  from  which  cir- 
camstance  navigation  was  much  hindered.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
engineers,  to  the  careful  watch  of  the  conductors,  and  to  the  devotion  of  the  lock  and 
dam  tenders,  it  was  po^8ible  to  master  the  situation  during  low-water.  With  boats 
and  different  expedients  devised  by  those  in  charge  of  the  navigation  success  was  ob- 
tained in  raising  the  wickets  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  the  improvement  of  the  new 
system  was  finally  apparent  and  conceded  by  all.  But  in  the  mouth  of  August  the. 
waters  discharged  from  the  canals,  and  those  from  violent  storms,  increased  by  the 
artificial  flood-wave,  produced  disturbances  in  the  pools  that  extended  to  Paris.  la 
consequence  of  this  experience,  care  was  taken  to  empty  several  of  the  upper  pools 
before  the  arrival  of  the  artificial  flood-wave.  On  the  22d  of  October  a  little  rise  of 
8  inches  from  the  Arman^on  River  arrived  at  Laroche  without  being  announced,  and 
conseqnently  without  the  precautions  prescribed  for  an  artificial  flood-wave  having, 
been  taken  below.  A  complete  derangement  resulted  at  all  the  weirs  and  in  all  the 
pools  from  Laroche  to  Paris.  Immediately  the  engineers  ])roposed  to  establish  above, 
each  weir,  with  movable  wickets,  a  foot-bridge,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  windlass  and 
chains,  would  permit  the  management  of  the  wickets  and  the  regulation  of  the  level 
of  the  pool  above ;  meanwhile  all  the  dams  were  opened,  and  the  system  of  artificial 
flood-waves  was  continued  freely  as  formerly.  A  board  of  three  inspector-generals  of 
Fonts  et  Chaus^Ses,  charged  with  an  examination,  heard  those  interested  at  Joigny,  at 
Sens,  at  Montereau,  and  at  Paris.  They  adopted  the  propositions  of  the  engineeis^ 
which,  as  advised  by  the  General  Council  of  Ponts  et  Chausdes,  were  approved  by  an 
official  order  of  December  28, 1869. 

In  consequence,  during  the  two  seasons  of  1869  and  1870  foot-bridges  for  maneuver- 
ing were  built  above  each  weir  with  so-called  automatic  wicket« ;  and  but  for  the  un- 
happy events  at  the  close  of  1870,  continuous  navigation  would  have  been  established 
between  Paris  and  Laroche  by  the  month  of  September,  1870 :  which,  however,  could 
not  be  until  the  Ist  of  September,  1871,  a  year  later.  Each  bridge  for  maneuvering  is 
composed  of  wrought-iron  trestles,  like  the  trestles  of  Poir^e  dams,  movable  around  a 
horizontal  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  weir.  Each  trestle  is  opposite  the 
middle  of  a  wicket.  These  trestles  are  connected  at  their  caps  by  two  clamp-bars, 
which  fix  the  width  of  the  bridge.  Between  these  bars  is  a  wooden  flooring,  which  is 
raised  20  inches  above  the  level  of  the  pool.  The  two  clamp-bars  are  the  rails  upon 
which  rolls  the  truck  that  carries  the  hoisting-windlass.  Finally,  to  this  windlass 
reach  two  chains,  one  attached  to  the  head  of  the  chase,  and  the  other  to  the  foot  of 
the  breech  of  each  wicket.    By  the  help  of  the  windlass,  solidly  fastened  to  one  or  twti 
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trestles  and  the  two  chains,  every  maneuver  necessary  to  regulate  the  level  of  the 
pool — raising  lowering,  or  swinging  the  wickets— can  be  performed  without  fatigue 
and  without  danger.  In  times  of  flood  the  trestles  of  the  foot-bridgo  fall  into  a  recess 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  crown  of  the  weir.  The  planks,  the  clamp-ban,  and  the 
windlass  are  put  in  store.  The  counter-weights  have  been  removed  from  the  weir- 
wickets  as  no  longer  required. 

This  system  has  succeeded  perfectly.  At  night  each  lock-tender  is  warned  of  the 
change  in  the  water-surface  above  his  dam  by  an  alarm,  put  in  motion  by  a  float 
Soon  all  the  dams  will  be  connected  by  telegraph,  and  the  system  thus  completed  will 
l)reveut  surprises. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  experience  obtained  in  1868  on  the  working  of 
the  twenty-nine  movable  dams  between  Larocbe  and  Paris,  it  was  de- 
cided to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Yonne  between  Laroche  and 
Anxerre,  with  passes  opened  and  closed  by  movable  wickets  and  weirs 
provided  with  foot-bridges  and  needle-dams.  An  exception  in  the  ar, 
rangement  of  the  weir  was  made  at  the  Ile-Brulde  Dam,  near  Auxerre- 

Which  was  provided  with  large  shutters,  11^  feet  wide,  the  invention  of  M.Gir«rfl* 
These  shutters,  movable  around  a  horizontal  axis  at  the  foot,  placed  on  the  upper  crest 
of  the  weir,  were  supported  by  props,  which  were  the  piston-rods  of  the  same  nnmber 
of  inclined  pumps,  firmly  fastened  to  the  floor.  These  pistons  are  put  in  motion  by  the 
water  which  conjes  by  pipes  under  water,  communicating  with  a  reservoir  supplied  by 
a  turbine,  which  is  itself  put  in  motion  by  the  fall  at  the  dam.  Finally  the  dam  of  La 
Chalnette,  at  Anxerre,  at  the  head  of  river-navigation,  has  a  stationary  weir,  and  a 
pass  only  closed  by  a  needle-dam. 

To  snm  up.  Of  the  25  movable  dams  established  on  the  Yonne  between  Aoxerre  and 
Montereau  three  are  on  the  Poir^  system  proper ;  there  remains  but  one  on  the  Cha- 
noine  system  proper ;  22  have  passes  with  Chanoine  wickets,  but  the  weirs  have  different 
systems  ;  15  weirs  have  movable  wicketu  with  foot-bridges  for  maneuvering,  6  have 
needle-dams  on  the  Poir^  system,  and  1  only  has  large  Girard  shutters.  At  present  the 
working  of  all  these  dams  is  easily  managed,  without  danger  to  the  attendant,  and 
surprises  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  thanks  to  the  floats  with  alarms  at  each  dam,  and 
the  telegraphic  communication  from  dam  to  dam. 

There  are  26  locks  between  Anxerre  and  Montereau,  while  there  are  only  25  movable 
dams,  because  the  Gurgy  cut-off,  just  above  the  dam  of  the  same  name,  has  2  locks. 
Of  these  26  locks  23  are  new,  and  their  chambers  have  a  width  of  34^  feet,  and  an 
available  length  [between  chord  of  lift- wall  and  recess  of  lower  gate]  of  315  feet,  bo  as 
to  receive  six  canal-boat«  coupled  two  by  two,  and  two  rafts  cou pi e<l  together;  S of 
the  3  old  locks,  those  of  Epinean  and  Port  Renard,  have  chambers  27  feet  wide,  with 
an  available  length  of  594  feet;  they  therefore  can  receive  six  canal-boats  and  two 
rafts  one  after  the  other;  a  single  lock  that  at  La  Chalnette,  has  a  chamber '27 feet 
wide,  with  an  available  length  of  304  feet.  This  lock  receives  three  canal-boats  or  one 
raft ;  which  is  not  inconvenient,  for  reasons  given  before. 

The  three  locks  of  La  Chalnette,  Epineau,  and  Port  Renard  have  the  faces  of  their 
walls  of  cut  and  hammered  stone ;  the  river- wall  has  a  thickness  of  8  feet  2  inches. 

Thirteen  of  the  15  new  locks  below  Laroche  have  only  their  extremities  and  the  gate 
recesses  in  masonry  with  vertical  faces;  the  rest  of  the  chamber  is  bounded  by  two 
I»aved  masonry  slopes  with  45^^  inclination.  [These  slopes  were  originally  made 
of  dry  stone  resting  upon  beton,  but  several  accidents  and  slides  caused  the  diy  stone 
to  be  replaced  by  masonry,  both  here  and  for  the  upper  surfaces  of  dikes.]  This  rock- 
work,  of  scabble^stone  for  10  locks  and  rough  for  3,  rests  on  a  mass  of  neton  or  ma- 
sonry, founded  on  solid  rock  or  sustained  by  a  line  of  piles  and  sheeting;  the  dike 
which  forms  the  river-wall  of  locks  in  the  river  has  a  thickness  of  10  feet  at  the  tap, 
wMth  an  exterior  slope  of  rubble  on  an  inclination  of  three  base  to  two  perpendicular; 
the  foot  of  the  exterior  slope  is  protected  by  a  line  of  piles  and  sheotiup;,  or  by  heaii7 
stones,  when  it  does  not  rest  on  rock.  The  top  surface  of  the  dike  is  covered  wifh  ma- 
Boui-y.  This  dike,  which  is  of  earth,  and  contains  a  core  6^  feet  thick  of  puddled  clay, 
is  generally  water-tight.  The  2  locks  of  P<5choir  and  St.  Martin  have  on  the  land  side 
of  their  chambers  a  slope  of  45^,  and  on  the  river  side  a  vertical  wall  of  mnsonry  S  feet 
thick,  with  an  enlargement  opposite  the  lower  gate  to  contain  the  chauiber  in  which 
are  placed  the  wheelk  and  pinions  which  work  the  tripping-i:od  of  the  press. 

Of  the  8  new  locks  between  Anxerre  and  Laroche,  two,  those  at  Mondteau  and  Pa*- 
sou,  are  on  the  same  plan  as  those  at  P^clioir  and  St.  Martin.  The  6  other  locks 
have  their  chambers  bonnded  by  two  vertical  masonry  walls,  and  for  the  4  locks  in  the 
river,  the  river  walls  are  ti  feet  thick. 
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The  cost  of  the  forg^oing  works  was  as  follows : 

Ftencs.  Dollan. 

The  reservoir  des  Settons 1,327,680  152,S59 

Seven  locks  and  dams,  between  Auxerre  and  Laroche,  at  317,000 

francs,  ($60,230) 2,219,000  421,610 

One  dam  without  lock  between  Auxerre  and  Laroche 140, 000  26, 600 

Eight  locks  and  dams,  between  Laroohe  and  Sens,  at  462,000 

francs,  (887,780) 3,696,000  702,240 

One  dam  without  lock  between  Laroche  and  Sens 170, 000  32, 300 

Seven  locks  and  dams  between  Sens  and  Montereau,  al  561,000 

francs,  ($106,590) 3,927,000  746,130 

One  dam  without  lock  between  Sens  and  Montereau 200, 000  38, 000 

12,715  meters  (7.9  miles)  of  wide  cut-off,  at  238.45  francs  ($45.30) 

per  meter 3,032,000  576,080 

Miscellaneous  work :  protection  of  banks,  dredging,  damages,  &;o.  3, 440, 358  653, 668 

18,152,038    3,448,887 

The  total  length  of  the  Yonne,  in  its  natural  state,  between  Auxerre 
and  Montereau,  is  74.30  miles ;  the  length  of  the  improved  river,  meas- 
ured by  the  cut-oflfs,  is  67.28  miles ;  the  cost  per  mile  of  improved  river 
is,  therefore,  851,261 ;  but  if  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  des  Settons  be  de- 
ducted, the  cost  per  mile  becomes  $48,998. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UPPER  SEINE. 

The  Upper  Seine  extends  from  Marcilly,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aube, 
to  Paris ;  but  the  portion  between  Marcilly  and  Montereau  is  generally 
called  the  Little  Seine,  while  that  between  Montereau  and  Paris  is  the 
Upper  Seine  proper. 

Daring  low  water  the  depth  of  the  Little  Seine  varies  from  8  to  12 
inches,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Seine  from  20  to  24  inches.  The  greatest 
flood  known  had  an  elevation  at  Paris,  above  low  water,  of  23J  feet. 

The  slope  of  the  Little  Seine  in  low  water  averages  14  inches  per 
mile,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Seine  13  inches  per  mile. 

On  the  Little  Seine  there  is  a  continuous  navigation  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Aube,  at  which  place  the  Upper  Seine  Canal  enters  the 
river,  and  !Nogent,  by  means  of  the  cut-off  between  Marcilly  and  No- 
gent  and  the  two  dams  of  Conflans  and  Nogeut ;  but  from  Nogent  to 
Montereau  there  are  only  four  dams,  which  are  used  to  give  artificial 
flood-waves  as  far  as  Montereau.  The  navigation  of  the  Little  Seine 
is,  therefore,  not  very  important,  but  it  is  expected  that,  before  long, 
the  same  improvements  will  be  introduced  here  as  on  the  main  Upper 
Seine  and  on  the  Yonne.  Although  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Seine, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Yonne  and  Paris,  has  always  been  very  im- 
portant, until  September,  1871,. it  was  intermittent  for  three-fourths  of 
the  year  and  largely  dependent  upon  the  artificial  floods  from  the  Yonne. 
This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  ended^by  the  establishment  of  12 
movable  dams  between  Montereau  and  Paris. 

lu  examining  the  question  of  improving  this  navigation,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  effect  of  an  artificial  flood- wave  was  insufficient  after  it 
had  traversed  a  distance  #f  19  miles. 

In  1859, 3  dams,  in  accordance  with  plans  of  M.  Chanoine,  were  ordered 
at  Champagne,  (one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  du  Loing,)  at 
Melnn,  and  at  Evry;  and  in  1800,  9  others  were  ordered  at  Varennes, 
La  Madeleine,  Samois,  La  Cave,  Les  Vives-Eaux,  La  Citanguette,  Le 
Coudray,  Ablou,  and  Port-{\  rAnglais.— (See  the  profile  Pig.  52.) 

The  12  large  movable  dams  just  mentioned  were  built  between  1859  and  1864,  after 
the  system  of  M.  Chanoine,  tha5  i?,  with  movable  wickets  4  feet  wide  for  the  pass,  and 
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automatic  wickets  4  feet  3  inches  wide  for  the  weir ;  the  interval  between  two  wickets 
was  4  inches :  a  single  dam,  that  at  Melnn,  retained  for  the  weir  the  needle-dam  which 
was  already  Duilt  across  the  right  arm  of  the  Seine.  The  navi^tion-passes,  which  ar^ 
of  masonry,  vary  in  width  from  132  to  212  feet ;  the  wooden  sills,  solidly  bailt  into  a 
floor  32i  feet  wide,  are  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pool  and  2  feet  below  low-wafcer 
line.  The  new  weirs  are  from  197  to  229  feet  long ;  their  sills  are  20  inches  above  low 
water ;  the  floor,  13  feet  wide,  is  formed  of  a  wooden  casing  filled  with  b^ton,  with 
wooden  ties  on  top,  between  which  is  inclosed  a  masonry  pavement ;  each  weir  is  con- 
tained between  a  pier  10  feet  wide,  which  separates  it  from  the  pass,  and  an  abatment 
which  connects  it  with  the  bank. 

The  locks  have  chambers  39  feet  wide,  with  an  available  length  of  587  feet,  so  m  to 
receive  at  least  twelve  canal-boats  or  four  rafts. 

The  extremities  and  the  gate-recesses  of  the  locks  are  bailt  of  masonry ;  but  the  re- 
vetments of  the  chambers  are  simply  of  paving  made  with  rongh  stones  laid  dry,  rest- 
ing upon  a  coro  of  b^tou  placed  under  water  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  ;  the  dike 
on  the  river  side,  which  has  a  puddled  core,  is  10  feet  wide  on  top ;  its  outer  slope  is 
revetted  with  rough  stone  laid  dry  over  riprap.  The  For t-^-F Anglais  lock  has  masonry 
walls  with  vertical  interior  faces.  The  miter-sill  is  placed  at  least  5i  feet  beluw  tbe 
surface  of  the  pool  below,  which  is  assumed  as  horizontal. 

The  upper  surfaces  of  tbe  dams  and  of  the  locks  are  at  least  16  inches  higher  tbsn 
the  surfaces  of  the  pools  above  them. 

The  test  made  in  1868  of  the  continuous  navigation,  which  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, in  connection  with  the  movable  dams  on  the  Yonne,  had  shown  the  unreliability 
of  the  automatic  weir-wickets,  and  the  lack  of  solidity  of  tbe  revetments  of  the  lock- 
chambers,  which  had  been  made  of  rough  stones  laid  dry,  and  often  crumbling  under 
the  action  of  frost.  The  official  order  of  December  28,  1858,  approved  of  the  comple- 
mentary works  which  had  been  considered  necessary,  and  whicn  consisted  chiefly— 

1st.  In  lowering  the  lower  miter-sill  of  the  Port-^rAnglais  lock,  and  in  reoonstnict- 
ing  the  chamber  of  this  lock. 

2d.  In  the  establishment  of  foot-bridges  for  maneuvering,  made  with  trestles  placed 
just  above  all  weirs,  with  Chanoine  automatic  wickets. 

3d.  In  the  consolidation  of  the  paved  slopes  of  the  lock-chambers. 

4th.  In  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraph  between  the  dams. 

The  changes  above  mentioned  were  all  made  by  September,  1871,  bar- 
ing been  delayed  by  the  war  and  the  communist  troubles.  All  the  works 
are  firm  and  solid,  and  have  succeeded  perfectly. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  dams  and 
locks : 
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port-1-l'anglais  dam. 

On  acconnt  of  the  great  distance — fifteen  miles — ^between  the  Port-^-r Anglais  Dam' 
situated  above  Paris,  and  the  Saresnes  Dam,  situated  below,  and  in  conseqacnoe  of  the 
final  abandonment  of  the  project  of  establishing  a  dam  in  the  city  itself  the  official 
order  of  December  28, 1868,  directed  the  lowering  of  the  lower  miter-sill  of  thePort-i^ 
TAnglais  lock  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  chamber-walls.  Consequently  a  plan  for 
lowering  the  lower  miter-sill  3^  feet,  and  for  bounding  the  lock-chamber  by  two  masonry 
walls  with  vertical  faces,  was  approved  May  12, 1869,  and  the  work  was  execatedin 
1869  and  1870. 

While  the  work  of  lowering  the  lower  miter-sill  of  the  lock  of  the  Poit-^-F Anglais  Dam 
was  in  progress,  navigation  was  kept  np  through  a  breach  115  feet  wide  made  in  the 
weir  near  the  right  bank,  where  the  channt*!  formerly  ran.  An  official  order  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1870,  approved  a  project  presented  December  18, 1869,  by  the  engineers,  to  con- 
struct in  this  breach  a  sluice  for  navigation  having  its  sill  2  feet  4  inches  below  the  sill 
of  the  pass,  and  closed  by  wickets  12  feet  2  inches  high.  The  works  were  execated  in 
1870,  and  were  almost  entirely  completed  a  few  days  before  the  investment  of  Paris. 
It  was  only  in  1871  that  the  sluice  could  be  tried,  as  also  the  whole  work  at  Port-i- 
I'Anglais. 
'  This  sluice,  94  feet  long,  is  closed  by  26  wickets  3^  feet  wide,  and  having  their  tops 

4  inches  below  the  level  of  the  upper  pool,  so  that  a  film  of  water  4  inches  in  depth 
fiows  over  them  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  acid  a  piece  of  plank  to  the  tops  of  the  wickets,  which 
now  have  a  vertical  height  above  the  sill  of  12  feet  2  inches,  and  which  would  then  have 
12  feet  6  inches.  A  foot-bridge,  supported  by  strong  wrought-iron  trestles,  15  feet  ^ 
inches  high,  is  established  above,  in  order  to  handle  the  wickets,  which  are  thrown 
down  by  means  of  a  tripping-rod. 

The  original  intention  was  to  establish  a  foot-bridge  above  the  pass  of  the  Port-fb- 
TAnglais  Dam,  which  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  permitting  the )>er8on  in  charge 
to  cross  the  river  on  foot  when  the  dam  was  closed  ;  but  the  matter  was  postponed, 
and  is  now  altogether  abandoned,  because  in  tiroes  of  ice  and  break-up  it  is  essential  to 
have  the  means  of  opening  any  part  whatever  of  the  dam  ;  for,  during  the  nights  of 
the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  1871,  there  happened  a  sudden  and  exceptional  degrade  of 
cold,  (21°,)  and  the  dams  being  all  up,  were  encased  in  ice  before  it  was  possible  to 
open  anything  ;  but  long  before  the  ice  melted,  the  wickets  of  the  pass,  whicn  were  not 
preceded  by  trestles,  were  cleared,  and  before  the  break-up  these  wickets  were  lo  weied, 
which  enabled  the  cakes  of  ice  to  pass  through  without  injuring  the  dam.  With  a 
complication  of  wickets  and  foot-bridge,  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to  have  at- 
tained the  same  result. 

At  the  Port-M'Anglais  Dam  a  trial  is  being  made  of  what  are  called  '^  PapiUon 
valves,"  which,  when  placed  in  the  chase  of  a  wicket,  opeu  of  themselves  when  the 
water  reaches  a  given  height,  and  easily  close  when  it  falls  below  it.  By  using 
a  number  of  these,  a  much  larger  discharge  than  is  now  possible  could  be  accommodated 
before  it  became  necessary  to  swing  the  wickets  of  the  weir. 

The  cost  of  the  work  on  the  Seine  has  been  as  follows  : 

5  locks  and  dams  between  Montereau  and  Melun,  at  809,233 

francs,  (^153,764) 4, 046, 416  £r.=|76e,  81^ 

6  locks  and  dams  between  Melun  and  Ablon,  at  864,235 

francs,  (8164, 205) 5, 185,411  fr.=e!W5, 233 

1  lock  and  dam  at  Port-ti-P Anglais 1,580,733  fr.=$300.339 

Miscellaneous,  dredging,  dikes,  engineering,  &c 3, 541, 500  f  r.=^r2, 885 

Total : 14,354,060fr.=$2,727,271 

Length  of  the  river,  Montereau  to  Paris,  61  miles. 
Cost  per  mile  of  improved  river  $44,931. 

MEANS  OF  TRACTION  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  BIVEE-CRAPT. 

Under  the  system  of  artificial  waves  all  down-stream  traffic  floated 
with  the  wave,  and  up-stream  boats  were  towed  from  Paris  to  Mont^reaa 
by  tugs  that  pulled  themselves  along  by  a  sunken  chain  ;r  above  Mon- 
tereau they  were  pulled  by  horses.  Since  the  establishment  of  contin- 
uous navigation  both  of  the  above  methods  continue  in  use,  and  steam- 
boats that  themselves  carry  freight  made  their  appearance  on  the  river. 

As  the  new  navigation  has  just  begun,  boats  do  not  yet  draw  all  the 
water  available.    The  average  load  of  a  canal-boat  is  100  tons,  and  the 
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maximnm  load  is  200  tons,  while  large  river-barges  carry  from  300  to 
a50  tons. 

Rafts  are  generally  300  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  from  one  foot  and 
three-qaarters  to  two  feet  in  depth.  They  contain  about  120  tons  of 
timber.  Canal-boats  are  100  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  and  large  river- 
barges  are  from  115  to  130  feet  long,  and  from  23  to  26  feet  wide.  (The 
latter  arc  almost  exactly  the  size  of  the  coal-barges  used  on  the  Ohio,) 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Cambuzat  in  reference  to 
the  adaptability  of  the  various  systems  of  movable  dams  that  have 
been  tested  on  the  Seine  and  Yonne: 

To  Slim  up,  in  a  system  of  continuous  navif^ation — 

l8t.  When  the  lift  i.-*  small,  not  exceeding  5  feet,  it  is  ailvantafjcous  to  use  PoiriSe 
danw,  with  foot-bridgo  and  nemllos  and  a  ]>crmauLMit  woir,  the  foot-Uridge  being  raised 
from  10  to  1*2  inches  above  the  surfjico  of  the  pool. 

2d.  For  lifts  from  5  to  8  feet,  dams  should  be  used  whoso  passes  are  close<l  by 
Chaooine  wickets,  and  whose  weirs  are  snrmounteil  by  Poirea  trestles  and  needles, 
tn«l  whoMi  foot-bridges  are  raised  from  10  to  12  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  pool. 

3d.  For  lifts  exceeding  8  feet,  large  wickets  worked  by  the  aid  of  a  foot-bridge  can 
be  Kif.'ly  used;  but  in  order  to  guard  against  surprises  in  times  of  flood,  of  thaws, 
md  of  bn*ak-upa,  the  sill  of  the  pa.ss  should  be  surticiently  raised  to  receive  wickets 
maifeovercd  by  the  aid  of  a  boat,  and  the  weir  should  be  surmounted  by  trestles  with 
ncttlles. 

DE  LAGRE]S']fi  ON  MOVABLE  DAMS. 

After  the  above  had  been  translated,  a  cjopy  of  De  Lagrene's  recent 
work,  "  Cours  de  Navigation  Interieure,  Fleuves  et  Rivieres^  Paris,  1873/' 
was  received  from  the  pnblisher,  which  contains  fnll  information  about 
the  Girard  shutters,  which  are  noticed  in  the  Annales,  but  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  plates,  and  also  gives  drawings  of  several  other  systems. 
Being  the  latest  work  on  the  subject,  it  is  believed  to  contain  a  complete 
mammary  of  the  progress  of  invention  in  such  matters  np  to  the  present 
date. 

Tlie  following  is  taken  from  this  work: 

BEAR-TRAP  GATES— (AMERICAN  SYSTEM.) 

The  American  Bystem,  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  is  defective  in  more  than  on 
hspect,  but  ntTiirthelesH  it  is  interesting  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  because  it  ha 
probably  served  as  the  starting-point  in  seeking  the  more  i)erfect  methods-  (See 
ilgures  1,  2,  3.  The  drawinj^s  of  this  system,  as  given  by  De  Lagren<5,  show,  in 
addition  to  the  two  gates,  a  Thdnard  counter-shutter,  which  Is  placed  in  the  sluice 
above  the  j^ates.  As  the  text  snflficiently  explains  the  position  and  use  of  this  additional 
member,  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  redraw  the  figures,  which  were  taken 
from  Hagen.  The  circumHtances  under  wliich  the  bear-trap  gates  are.  used  on  the 
Mame  are  different  from  those  under  which  they  were  originally  used  on  the  Lehigh, 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  additional  shutter.) 

At  the  dam  of  Neuvillo  au  Pont,  on  the  Marne,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Mame,  there  is  a  shiico  with  an  opening  of  29  feet  8  inches,  which  is  provided  with 
American  gates. 

The  system  is  composed  of  two  gates  somewhat  like  those  used  to  close  1  )ck-chain- 
bers,  except  that  their  quoin-j)osts  are  horizontal,  and  are  placed  across  the  sluice  in  a 
chamber  excavated  in  the  floor. 

The  distance  between  the  two  quoin-post*  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  width  of  the 
gat«s,  so  that  when  they  lie  down  the  up-stream  gate  rests  ou  tlie  down-stream  one. 

The  sill  of  the  floor  is  3  feet  below  low- water,  and  9^  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
upper  pool. 

The  length  of  the  gates  is  31  feet;  they  therefore  extend  B  inches  into  tlie  face  of 
each  pi'^r,  and  their  motion  takes  place  in  a  recess,  against  the  edges  of  which  each 
end  of  the  gates  is  supported  when  their  movement  is  ended. 

Tne  piers  of  the  sluice  are  pierced  from  above  to  below  by  culverts,  whose  cndi  can 
be  cloMiil  at  will  by  means  of  valves  placed  in  wells. 
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Above  the  gates  shutters  are  plaeed  which  can  temiK>rarily  close  the  sluice.  These 
shatters  have  their  axis  of  rotation  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  they  fall  up  stream.  When 
they  are  raised  they  are  held  nearly  vertical  by  two  retaining-chains  fastened  to  the 
floor ;  when  they  are  laid  down  they  are  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by  sprinjir.latcbes, 
-which  are  fastened  on  their  upper  surfaces,  and  catch  of  themselves  on  a  stop-bar, 
which  is  fixed  transversely  on  the  floor.  A  slight  rotation  of  this  bar  is  sufficient  to 
disengage  the  latches,  and  thus  free  th6  shutters. 

These  shutters  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  the  counter-shutters  of  the  Th^nard 
system,  and  their  assistance  is  necessary  in  order  to  start  the  American  gates,  as  I  trill 
proceed  to  explain. 

In  order  to  shut  the  eiluice,  the  attendant  commences  by  closing  the  dowD-stream 
valves  of  the  culverts  in  the  piers ;  he  then  opens  the  up-stream  valves  and  disengages 
the  latches  of  the  shutters ;  the  latter  are  immediately  brought  up  by  the  cnrrent ; 
they  close  the  sluice  and  stop  the  flow  of  water  through  it;  the  lower  pool  lowers 
and  the  upper  pool  rises.  This  difference  of  level  causes  a  pressure  under  the  gates, 
which  finally  raises  them  until  they  meet  the  wooden  heurters  placed  in  the  receases  in 
the  piers. 

The  water,  still  rising  in  the  upper  pool,  soon  flows  over  the  shutters  and  fills  the 
space  between  them  and  the  gates ;  the  former  being  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure 
that  kept  them  up  yield,  partly  to  the  effect  of  their  own  weight,  and  partly  to  the 
pull  of  the  retaining-chains,  and  fall  down  on  the  floor,  where  their  latches  again  catch 
under  the  stop-bar. 

The  maneuver  of  opening  is  still  simpler.  It  is  limited  to  closing  the  up-stream 
valves  in  the  piers  and  opening  the  down-stream  ones.  The  water  under  the  gates 
loses  the  pressure  of  the  upper  pool,  and  a  x>ortion  of  it  flows  into  the  lower  pool,  and 
the  gates  lie  down  in  their  chamber. 

Experience  shows  that  the  gates  begin  to  rise  when  the  fall  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  sluice  is  at  least  two  feet.  The  time  used  in  closing  the  sluice  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  time  needed  by  the  river  to  generat<e  this  fall.  The  maneuver  of 
opening  only  lasts  three  minutes,  and  the  gates  immediately  sink. 

The  American  system,  which  has  just  been  described,  gives  rise  to  the  following 
remarks : 

In  the  first  place,  the  gates  are  not  balanced  around  their  axes  of  rotation  like  Dee- 
fontaines'  wicket,  nor  are  they  received  by  a  water-tight  cavity,  and,  even  after  immer- 
sion, they  retain  considerable  weight,  which  produces  a  decided  moment  of  resistaooe. 

The  calculations  which  the  author  gives  show  that  the  total  weigbt 
of  the  upper  gate  is  20,840  pounds,  and  that  of  the  lower  or  counter 
gate  is  49,756  pounds.  The  width  of  the  upper  gate  is  13  feet,  and  that 
of  the  lower  gate,  measured  from  its  axis  of  rotation  to  the  axes  of  the 
friction-rollers,  at  its  upper  end,  is  20  feet.  When  the  gates  are  dovB, 
the  center  of  the  friction-roller  of  the  lower  gate  is  5  feet  7  inches  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  upper  gate.  When  the  gates  are  down  the 
pressure  that  must  be  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  gate  in 
order  to  start  them  is  709J  pounds  per  running  foot,  or  35J  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

Thus  the  mere  weight  of  the  apparatus  requires  a  diffdrence  of  level  of  nearly  7  inches 
in  order  to  put  the  gates  in  motion. 

In  this  system  there  are  other  resistances  to  raising.  Both  the  gate  and  the  connter- 
^ate  turn  around  a  wooden  axle  31  feet  long,  which  is  held  by  eleven  collars  of  1  foot 
interior  diameter.  This  large  diameter  is  the  cause  of  considerable  friction.  More- 
over, between  the  collars  each  axle  turns  in  a  hollow  cut-stone  quoin ;  consequently 
we  find  here  a  double  difficulty ;  in  fact,  if  we  leave  much  play  between  the  axle  and 
the  hollow  quoin,  imitating  the  practice  with  lock-gates,  we  cause  considerable  leak- 
age, and  the  loss  of  pressure  of  the  sustaining  water  may  become  too  groat.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  ^reduce  the  play  to  fractions  of  an  inch,  the  least  entrance  of  sand  or 
sediment  will  cause  friction  that  cannot  always  be  overcome. 

Each  axle,  although  perfectly  true  when  the  gates  are  built,  may  lose  its  shape  after 
a  little  while,  and  by  its  bending  may  produce  abnormal  pressure  on  some  of  the  col- 
lars. 

The  friction  of  the  axles  is  not  the  only  thing  that  must  be  met.  There  are  besides, 
seven  rollers  at  the  upper  end  of  the  counter-gate. 

The  lever-arm  of  the  lifting  force,  exercised  by  the  count«r-gate,  under  the  gate,  tf 
very  feeble  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 

Finally,  the  leakage  under  each  of  the  four  edges  of  the  gate,  and  of  the  counter- 
gate,  must  be  considerable,  and  there  must  be  a  perceptible  loss  of  pressure  in  the 
water  that  put  the  apparatus  in  motion. 
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I  would  further  remark  that  the  lowering  of  the  fixates  is  not  readily  done,  unless  the 
SDgie  which  is  made  at  the  top  between  the  gate  and  the  counter-gate  when  they  are 
np  is  very  obtuse,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  give  a  great  width  to  these  members. 
This  great  width  increases  the  resisting  moments  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  pressure  in  the  water,  which  is  the  motive  force. 

These  remarks  explain  why  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  complete  the  American 
system  by  adding  to  it  a  provisional  closing  apparatus  by  means  of  up-stream  shutters. 
These  shutters  protect  the  gate  from  the  dynamic  pressure  dae  to  the  carreut,  and,  be- 
sides, they  generate  the  fall  which  is  necessary  to  raise  the  gates,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  what  precedes,  mast  be  at  legist  2  feet.  The  same  object  could  have  been  at- 
tained by  a  needle-dam,  which  would  also  have  been  useful  for  other  things,  as  I  have 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  American  sluice  of  La  Neuville,  considered  by  itself  as  consisting  of  two  piers, 
the  floor,  the  double  system  of  closing,  and  the  dowu-stream  aprou  of  riprap,  cost 
71,595  francs,  (813,603.) 

The  American  dam  is  now  completely  abandoned,  and  almost  entirely  forgotten  in 
America.     (Mal^zieux  :  Public  works  in  the  United  States,  p.  280.) 

The  substance  of  what  M.  Mal6zieux  says  is  that,  when  he  asked 
American  engineers  about  their  movable  dams,  they  did  not  know  what 
he  meant.  Only  the  older  ones  recollected  having  seen  on  the  Lehigh 
a  movable  gate,  whose  sole  object  was  to  produce  artificial  waves  for 
bringing  down  timber. 

At  present  the  Lehigh  has  only  permanent  dams  below  Mauch  Chunk.  Above — be- 
tireen  Maneh  Chunk  and  White  Haven— there  are  only  ruins,  which  either  show  the 
violence  of  the  floods  or  the  lack  of  experience  of  their  builders. 

DRU3I- WICKETS     WITH     INDEPENDENT      COUNTER-WICKETS. — CUVINOT 

SYSTEM. 

After  studying  the  Desfontaines  system,  M.  Ouvinot  proposed  to  en- 
deavor to  improve  it  while  fulfilling  the  following  conditions  : 

Ut.  To  reduce  the  length  of  the  counter-wickets. 

2d.  To  lessen  the  loss  of  pressure  in  the  water  that  moves  the  apparatus  while  it  is 
passing  through  the  drums. 

3d.  To  make  the  wickets  independent,  so  that  those  which  are  to  be  lowered  in  order 
to  regulate  the  level  of  the  pool  may  be  chosen  at  will  throughout  the  length  of  the 
dam,  so  that  the  cataract  may  be  divided. 

4tb.  To  obtain  stability  for  the  wickets,  so  that  none  of  them  can  rise  or  fall  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  dam-tender,  whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  level  above 
or  below  the  dam. 

We  will  assume  for  discussion  a  height  of  dam  of  9  feet  10  inches. 

The  navigable  pass  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  movable  apparatus  of  any  system 
whatever — Chanoine  wickets,  for  example — and  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  inventor  proposes  to  construct  the  weir : 

The  permanent  sill  of  the  weir  is  placed  at  3  feet  3  inches  above  lQW-wat«r. 

In  the  body  of  the  masonry  three  large  cavities  or  longitudinal  conduits  are  pre- 
pared, which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  weir,  and  are  arranged  as  follows,  begin- 
ning on  the  up-stream  side,  (see  Plate  II :) 

First,  a  rectangular  conduit,  4  feet  1  inch  wide,  and  6  feet  deep. 

Secondly,  a  conduit  of  a  nearly  circular  shape,  whose  bottom  is  likewise  6  feet 
below  the  permauent  sill,  and  whose  width  at  the  level  of  the  floor  is  9  feet  7 
inches. 

Lastly,  a  third  conduit  similar  to  the  first.  These  three  cavities  are  separated  by 
two  division- walls,  each  2^  feet  wide. 

The  np-stroam  rectangular  conduit  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  npper 
pooL  The  down-stream  one  is  always  in  communication  with  the  lower  pool.  These 
two  aqueducts,  whose  tops  are  covered,  perform  parts  analogous  to  those  of  the 
upper  and  lower  conduits  in  the  Desfontaines  system. 

The  half  circular  conduit  is  divided  by  diaphragms  into  compartments  3  feet  7 
inches  long,  completely  independent  of  each  other. 

Two  consecutive  diaphragms  support,  in  their  middle,  the  axis  of  rotation  of  a 
counter-wicket,  which  moves  in  the  drum,  and  describes  an  angle  of  130°.  The 
two  arms  of  the  counter-wicket,  after  inclosing  the  axis  of  rotation,  are  prolonged 
above  the  plate  that  covers  the  drum,  making  a  bend  of  20^.  These  extensions  become 
two  props,  which  are  provide<l,  at  their  ends,  with  friction-rollers. 

The  diaphragms  also  support  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  wicket.    This  axis  is  placed 
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farther  up  stream  than  that  of  the  coaliter-wicket,  and  at  a  slightly  higher  level!  so 
that  when  the  wicket  is  down  it  covers  the  props,  and  its  end  rests  on  the  frictioD- 
rollers. 

Each  compartment  of  the  circular  conduit  communicates  with  the  upper  coDdait  by 
a  hole  in  the  dividing-wall,  which  always  remains  open. 

Each  compartment  of  the  circular  conduit  is,  at  will,  put  in  communication  with  the 
lower  conduit  hy  a  hole  iu  the  dividing-wall,  and  this  hole  is  opened  or  shut  hy  means 
of  a  valve,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

We  can  now  explain  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  counter- wicket  tarns 
around  its  axis  of  rotation  under  the  influence  of  the  hydraulic  pressure,  the  props  take 
the  wicket  in  reverse,  and  make  it  describe  an  angle  of  70^.  In  its  last  position,  and 
throughout  its  movement,  the  wickot  rests  upon  the  rollers  of  the  props. 

If  the  new  weir  had  no  other  arrangements  than  those  just  described,  its  manea- 
vering  wonld  not  differ  from  that  of  tlie  Desfontaines  weir.  The  combination  by 
which  the  independeuce  of  movement  of  the  wickets  can  be  assured  is  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  dam  down,  and  let  us  imagine  that  each  oue  of  the  holes  connect- 
ing with  the  lower  conduit  is  closed  by  a  water-tight  valve;  whatever  maybe  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  up-stream  faces  of  the  counter-wickets,  none  of 
them  will  budge,  for  there  is  a  play  of  one-seventh  of  an  inch  around  the  perimeter  of 
each,  and  consequently  there  is  an  equality  of  pressure  ou  the  two  faces  of  each  coan- 
ter-wicket.  As  soon  as  one  valve  is  opened  the  counter-wicket  of  the  compartment, 
thus  relieved  from  pressure  on  its  down-stream  side,  will  commence  moving,  and  will 
set  up  the  wicket  which  it  controls.  The  valve  once  closed,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
pressure  will  be  immediately  re-established  on  the  two  faces  of  the  counter-wick«t,wnl 
the  wicket,  pressing  on  the  rollers  with  the  pressure  due  to  the  lift  of  the  dam,  will 
carry  back  the  counter-wicket  to  its  fii-st  position  as  it  faUs  down  itself.  In  order  to 
.  permit  this  movement  of  lowering,  it  is  necessary,  even  when  the  wicket  is  up,  that 
there  should  he  a  water  communication  between  the  up  and  down  stream  faces  of  the 
counter- wicket.  Thus,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  tlie  Di^afoutaines  system,  the  coun- 
ter-wicket, when  the  wicket  is  up,  does  not  make  a  water-tight  connection  with  it* 
seat,  but  is  supported  on  a  certain  number  of  points,  so  a^  to  permit  leakage  around  its 
perimeter. 

Maneuvering  will  then  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  valves,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
and  can  easily  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  rod  with  projections,  which  is  placed 
in  the  lower  conduit.  By  suitably  arranging  the  projeotious  of  this  rod,  all  the  wick- 
ets can  be  lowered  iu  succession,  in  whatever  order  may  have  been  determined  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  raising  will  be  done  in  inverse  order. 

The  axis  of  rotation  of  each  valve  is  provided  with  a  x^rojecting  finger,  (t^g.  65,) 
whose  direction  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  valve.  This  finger,  when  pushed  l«y  the  pro- 
jection, remains  horizontal  while  the  projection  rests  upon  it. 

When  the  projection  is  drawn  back  by  a  movement  of  the  rod,  the  valve,  which  is 
now  free,  is  swung  down  by  the  counter- weight,  which  is  fastened  to  it  for  this  objects 

It  has  been  foreseen  that  a  case  might  occur  in  which  this  counter- weight  would 
be  insufilcient  to  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the  ludia-rubber  facing  and  to  cause  rota- 
tion. 

A  counter-finger,  likewise  fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  valve,  and  at  right  anjjlea  to 
the  finger,  receives  the  push  of  the  tripping-rod  through  a  stud,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
counter-projection.  W^hen  the  movement  has  once  begun,  the  counter- weight  will 
always  suffice  to  swing  open  the  valve,  and  the  counter-finger  will  not  be  in  the  way 
of  the  advance  of  the  bar  while  the  movement  of  lowering  the  wickets  is  in  progress. 

This  brief  de8crii»tion  already  shows  that,  by  placing  the  upper  and  lower  condnits 
outside  of  the  drums,  it  is  much  easier  to  increase  their  cross-section;  this  is  au  im- 
portant consideration  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  pressure. 

It  can  also  be  seen  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  wicket  and  the  counter- wicket 
lead,  as  a  first  consequence,  to  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  for  a  dam  constructed  under  conditions  similar  to  that  at  Joinville,  a  lift  of  ^ 
feet  7  inches  compels  the  adoption  of  a  counter- wicket  descending  to  H  feet  2  inches 
below  the  permanent  crest.  In  the  system  described  in  this  chapter,  the  counter- wicket 
describing  an  angle  nearly  double  that  described  by  the  wickot,  can  furnish  the  s.iiuo 
quantity  of  eflective  work  with  a  shorter  length,  and  the  d^pth  of  the  excavation  in 
the  masonry  is  thus  diminished  about  2  feet. 

The  weir  is  contained  between  two  piers  or  abutments,  which  are  penetrated  br  the 
two  rectangular  conduits ;  they  end  iu  aqueducts,  which  pass  through  the  entire  lenjrth 
of  each  bounding  wall,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  dam.  These  a^jne- 
ducts  have  three  v.ilves:  The  first,  commi3ncing  up  stream,  is  between  the  openinsj for 
taking  water  and  the  end  of  the  raising-tube ;  it  is  seldom  closed,  except  durtng  flowls 
of  muddy  water,  and  during  the  cleansing  operations,  which  will  be  described  next 
The  second  valve  is  between   the  two  conduits,  and  is  generally  closed.    Lastly,  tlie 
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third  valre  is  placed  below  the  emptying-condait,  and  is  always  open,  except  in  rare 


As  a  rnle,  the  up-stream  conduit  is  left  in  constant  commnnication  with  the  upper 
pool  at  both  endSy  and  the  lower  conduit  in  communication  with  the  lower  pool. 

The  only  work  to  be  done  to  regulate  the  level  of  the  pool  consists,  as  I  have  said, 
in  shilling  the  tripping-rod. 

If  Ibe  upper  rectangular  conduit  should  receive  sedimentary  deposits,  it  is  only  neces- 
8uy  to  close  the  upper  valve  of  one  of  the  piers  and  to  open  the  middle  valve  of  the 
ttme  pier.  A  very  rapid  current  will  be  formed  in  the  condnit,  and  will  clean  it  out. 
A  similar  maneuver  will  assure  the  cleanliness  of  the  lower  conduit. 

However,  deposits,  if  they  should  occur,  need  not  be  dreaded,  since  they  will  be 
localized  in  the  two  conduits  at  a  distance  from  the  drums,  and  they  could  have  no 
injarions  effect  upon  the  march  of  the  counter- wickets,  except  by  slightly  diminishing 
the  cross-section  of  supply  or  discharge. 

The  establishment,  above  the  wickets,  of  a  line  of  trestles,  carrying  a  foot-bridge,  i^ 
demanded  by  general  reasons  which  apply  to  all  wicket-dams ;  in  faet,  it  is  important 
to  give  the  lock-tender  an  easy  circulation  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  In  addition, 
the  Hue  of  trestles  permits  the  construction  of  a  temporary  dam  for  repairing,  either 
▼ith  the  view  of  momentarily  replacing  the  wicket-dam  by  one  of  needles,  or  of  mod- 
erating the  current  by  means  of  a  screen  of  needless  placed  in  front  of  lowered  wickets, 
orofrei^nlating  the  inclination  of  the  wickets,  as  I  have  explained  in  speaking  of  the 
Joinville  Dam.  In  conclusion,  although  a  foot-bridge  above  is  nat  indispensable  for 
the  Desfontaines  or  the  Cuvinot  Dam,  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation 
aboat  establishing  one. 

The  aathor  then  calculates  the  amount  of  the  forces  that  act  on  the 
difterent  parts  of  the  apparatus,  selecting  the  wicket  nearest  the  pier, 
as  in  this  system  this  should  be  the  last  wicket  raised.  Even  in  this 
<afie  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  wicket.  There  may  be 
some  trouble  with  the  friction-rollers,  but  the  proper  test  of  the  system 
is  to  try  it,  which,  apparently,  has  not  yet  been  done. 

He  suggests  that  the  masonry  in  the  weir  might  be  greatly  reduced 
by  omitting  tbe  upper  and  lower  conduits,  and  opening  direct  communi- 
catioQ  between  the  drums  and  the  upper  and  lower  pools.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  is  that  the  drums  might  be  filled  with  sediment  and 
vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the  current. 

POIRlfiE  NEEDLES. 

M.  De  Lagren6  states  that  experiments  with  needles  having  sections 
of  the  Ibrm  of  regular  or  semi-regular  hexagons  have  shown  that,  owing 
to  the  bending  of  the  needles  and  to  practical  difficulties  in  placing  them 
in  the  positions  which  theory  would  indicate,  it  has  been  decided  to 
give  up  these  sections  and  to  return  to  the  square.  He  suggests  for 
trial  needles  shaped  like  aT,  which  are  to  alternate  with  square  needles. 

This  solution,  however,  does  not  appear  altogether  satisfactory ;  and 
iealso  proposes  for  trial  needles  whose  upper  sides  are  slightly  rounded 
and  are  provided  with  strips  of  India-rubber,  with  the  view  of  overlapping 
adjacent  square  needles.  The  upper  portions  of  T-needles  and  of  those 
with  India-rubber  flaps  ought  to  be  square,  but  this  will  not  be  objection- 
able, as  the  greatest  leakage  is  nearest  the  sill.  He  also  suggests  the 
iise  of  hollow  needles  made  of  planks,  for  which  he  gives  the  necessary 
calculations.  Such  needles  would  have  to  be  handled  by  mechanical 
meaus.  Two  such  needles  were  tried  in  the  pass  of  the  Melun  Dam,  in 
September,  1872,  when  there  was  a  fall  of  7  feet  2  inches,  and  there  was 
nodiflficulty  in  putting  them  in  place.  Sections  of  these  forms  are  given 
oa  Plate  10,  Fig.  62. 

The  author  thinks  that  intermediate  supporting-bars  are  necessary  in 
high  needle-dams,  and  states  that  since  their  adoption  on  the  Lower 
Seine,  in  1868,  the  breaking  of  needles  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

M.  Cadot  suggested  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have  trestles 
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with  two  Stories  of  needles.  He  proposed  to  fasten  pins  to  the  upper 
legs  of  the  trestles,  a  little  below  the  tops  of  the  lower  needles,  and  to 
place  on  them  the  sill  for  the  second  story  of  needles.  This  SHI  should 
be  of  T-iron,  hooked  on  to  these  plus,  and  should  be  put  in  place  after 
completion  of  the  lower  story  of  needles.  This  plan  would  make  two 
foot-bridges  necessary  at  different  heights,  and  it  might  happen  that 
the  removal  of  the  upper  story  of  needles  would  not  sufficiently  lower 
the  water  to  expose  the  lower  foot-bridge.  That,  however,  might  be 
remedied  by  limiting  the  two-story  arrangement  to  a  part  of  the  dam, 
and  making  the  rest  of  long  needles.  If  the  removal  of  the  latter  did 
not  suffice  to  uncover  the  lower  bridge,  the  needles  of  the  lower  story 
would  have  to  be  removed  by  a  boat.  This  plan,  although  not  yet  in 
use,  seems  to  promise  good  results. 

SHUTTERS  WITH  PONTONS.— KRANTZ  SYSTEM. 

The  plan  of  dam  proposed  by  Chief  Engineer  Krantz  in  1868,  and  now  in  coane  of 
constroction  on  the  Lower  Seine,  at  Port  Yillez,  Bnggest-s  new  combinations,  which  I 
will  explain  from  the  description  of  the  inventor  which  accompanied  his  plan. 

M.  Krantz  first  decided  on  the  principle  that  every  movable  dam  should  satisfy  the 
following  conditions : 

1.^  It  snould  be  maneuvered  by  the  aid  of  the  natnral  forces  of  the  water-coorBe, 
properly  brought  in  play,  and  without  exposing  the  attendants  to  any  risk. 

2.  The  whole  apparatus  should  at  all  times  be  subject  to  human  control. 

3.  It  should,  spontaneously,  correct  the  slight  changes  of  level  in  the  pools,  and 
should  rarely  require  the  intervention  of  man. 

4.  It  shonld  only  be  composed  of  strong  parts,  capable  of  resisting  violent  shocks. 

5.  It  should  only  require  for  its  establishment  constructions  similar  to  those  which 
are  habitually  built  on  our  rivers. 

6.  It  shonld  be  sufficiently  tisht. 

7.  It  should  be  applicable  to  lifts  greater  than  those  of  the  present  dams. 

Then  comes  the  description,  which  I  copy  verbatim,  allowing  the  inventor  to  speak 
for  himself: 

"  The  dam  which  we  are  about  to  describe  is  planned  to  sust-ain  a  lift  of  9  feet  10 
inches. 

"  When  lowered,  it  should  not  project  above  the  horizontal  plane  drawn  2  feet  7 
inches  below  low-water. 

'<  We  could  easily  have  chosen  a  different  relief,  as  the  system  is  well  adapted  to  it. 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  depth  of  2  feet  7  inches  is  that  of  the  navigable  passes  con- 
structed on  the  Lower  Seine,  particularly  at  Suresnes ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  a  lift 
of  9  feet  10  inches  is  that  of  our  highest  needle-dams.  By  choosing  these  dimensions 
we  render  the  comparisons  which  we  intend  making  more  simple  and  more  conclosiTe. 

"  The  essential  parts  of  the  dam  are :  TPlate  12,  Figures  67,  68,  69,  70.) 

"  1.  The  lockette,  {iclmette,  or  little  lock,)  by  which  the  water  which  serves  to  work 
the  apparatus  is  distributed  under  the  proper  pressure. 

**  2.  The  dam  proper,  which  includes  the  ponton  with  the  upper  wicket,  and  its 
valves,  and  the  water-conduit. 

''  The  lockottes  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  different  sections  of  the  dam,  each  of 
which  may  have  as  great  a  length  as  300  feet. 

*'  Their  number,  and  the  spaces  between  them,  depend  upon  local  circumstances,  with 
which  we  have  no  concern  at  present. 

*'  As  to  the  dam,  whatever  be  its  importance,  it  Is  divided  into  elements  9  feet  10  inches 
long,  which  act  simultaneously  under  the  action  of  the  same  forces,  while  at  the  sune 
time  preserving  a  mutual  independence. 

*'  The  lockettes  are  of  metal,  and  rest  upon  a  masonry  base.  They  are  hollow,  and 
communicate  with  the  upper  and  lower  pools. 

"Two  sets  of  valves,  with  vertical  axes,  placed  near  the  ends,  permit  at  will  the  in- 
terruption or  the  establishment  of  communication  between  the  central  part  of  each 
lockette  and  the  pools. 

"  Whence  it  follows  that  the  lockette  is,  in  fact,  what  its  name  indicates^a  kind  of 
lock,  of  small  size,  in  the  chamber  of  which  one  can,  at  will,  by  a  suitable  movement 
of  the  valves,  maintain  either  the  level  of  the  upper  pool,  or  that  of  the  lower  pool,  or 
an  entirely  different  intermediate  level. 

"  The  side  wall  of  the  lockette  which  adjoins  the  dam  is  pierced  at  the  height  of  the 
conduit  by  a  rectangular  opening,  through  which  flows  the  water  destined  to  raise  he 
apparatus,  or  by  which  it  escapes  when  the  dam  is  to  be  lowered. 
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"  This  openiug  is  11^  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  and  has  a  surface  of  23  sqnare  feet. 

"The  conduit  extends  under  the  entire  length  of  the  dam.  It  is  connected  at  its 
ends,  by  means  of  the  opening  just  mentioned,  with  the  chamber  of  each  lockette. 

"By  them  it  can  be  put  in  communication  sometimes  with  the  upper  pool,  sometimes 
with  the  lower  pool.  By  them  it  can  receive  water  coming  from  a  level  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  pools. 

"The  opening  which  forms  the  communication  between  the  chambers  of  the  lock- 
ettes  and  the  conduit  is  always  clear.    This  communication  is  never  interrupted. 

"The  conduit  is  trapezoidal  in  form ;  its  down-stream  wall  is  vertical,  and  stops  2 
feet  7  inches  below  low-water ;  its  up-stream  wall  is  formed  by  a  part  of  a  cylinder, 
concave  down  stream,  and  described  with  a  radius  of  14  feet;  this  wall  rises  to  3  feet 
4  inches  below  low-water. 

'The  width  of  the  conduit  on  the  bottom  is  14  feet  9  inches;  its  depth  below  low- 
water  is  8  feet  7  inches. 

'•The  section  of  the  conduit  of  a  dam  of  the  importance  of  that  which  we  have  de- 
9cribed,is  122  sqnare  feet. 

"The  office  of  the  conduit  is  to  distribute  in  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  the  water  tff 
different  pressures,  which  is  the  efifective  force. 

"  We  will  now  examine  the  appliances  by  means  of  which  this  force  acts  to  work  tho 
dam. 

"The  essential  organ  is  the  ponton. 

"  It  floats  in  the  conduit  and  receives  the  immediate  action  of  the  water. 

"The  ponton  is  empty,  and  the  volume  of  w^ater  which  it  displaces  constitutes  an 
ascending  force  of  such  a  character  as  to  suppress  entirely,  or  partly,  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus. 

"Its  general  form  is  a  rectangle  rounded  at  its  ends. 

"  Its  dimensions  are : 

"Length,  including  borders 9  feet  2  inches. 

"Width,  at  right  angles  to  dam 13  feet  5  inches^ 

"Thickness 3  feet. 

"Weight,  including  iron-work 14,405  lbs. 

"Yolumeof  water  displaced 21,839  lbs. 

"Each  ponton,  then,  tends  to  rise  with  a  force  equal  to  21,839  lbs.  — 14,405  lbs.  = 
7,434  lbs. 

"We  will  see  later  under  what  conditions  this  ascending  force  acts. 

"  Each  ponton  is  fastened  by  two  hinges,  with  horizontal  axis,  placed  a  little  below 
the  npper  down-stream  angle  of  the  water-conduit. 

"  It  oscillates  around  this  axis  without  passing  the  extreme  positions,  which  will  be 
indicated  afterward. 

"At  its  upper  up-stream  angle  the  ponton  has  an  axle  to  which  the  upper  wicket  is 
fastened  and  around  which  it  turns. 

"  We  add,  that  the  ponton  is  solidly  built,  of  strong  sheet-iron,  and  is  water-tight, 
and  a  man-hole  permits  a  workman  to  descend  to  examine  the  riveting. 

"Besides,  there  is  another  oriflco,  through  which  a  pump  can  be  introduced  to 
remove  whatever  water  has  penetrated  through  the  joints. 

"When  the  dam  is  raised,  the  npper  wicket  is  inclined  down  stream  at  an  angle  of 
^'P  with  the  vertical.  It  extends  downward  to  5  feet  4  inches  below  the  level  of  low 
water,  and  upward  to  9  feet  4  inches  above  the  same  level. 

"Its  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

"Length  parallel  to  the  dam 9  feet  10  inches. 

"  Vertical  height 14  feet    2  inches. 

*•  Height  measured  on  the  incline  of  30^ 16  feet   4  inches. 

"Weight,  all  told 8,515  lbs. 

"  When  the  dam  is  raise<l  the  level  of  the  pool  is  6  inches,  measured  vertically,  above 
the  upper  crest  of  the  wicket ;  from  this  results  a  superficial  overflow  over  the  entire 
length  of  each  wicket,  and  consequently  over  the  dam. 

As  we  have  said,  the  wicket  is  fastened  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  ponton  by  means 
of  hinges,  and  each  point  moves  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dam. 

'*The  axis  of  rotation  is  placed  at  1  foot  4  inches  above  tho  center  of  pressure  of  the 
water  as  calculated  for  the  normal  lift. 

**  In  the  upper  part  of  each  wicket  there  are  three  Papillon  valves,  (Fig.  69.)  These 
valves  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  wicket,  are  each  3  feet  1  inch  high,  and  2  feet 
wide.   Their  upper  edges  are  4  inches  below  the  top  of  the  wicket. 

"Designed  for  automatic  movement,  they  are  fixed  to  a  horizontal  axis  of  rotation 
placed  at  1  foot  4  inches  above  their  lower  edge. 

"They  are  checked  in  their  movement  of  rotation  by  a  chain  fastened  to  the  valve 
itself,  which  does  not  permit  them,  while  opening,  to  fall  below  a  slope  of  15°  with  the 
horizuD. 
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"The  retaining-chain  has  a  counter- weight,  whose  use  will  be  explained  further  on. 

"  We  will  further  add,  that  the  pontons  have  wooden  borders  at  their  ends. 

"  That  they  are  separated  by  8-inch  braces,  which  serve  as  the  upper  connection  of 
the  frames  and  walls  of  the  conduit,  while  they  are  fastened  below  to  a  heavy  beam. 

"That  the  line  which  joins  the  centers  of  two  axes  of  rotation  makes  an  an<;]eof 
100°  with  the  plane  of  the  wicket  when  it  is  up,  and  consequently  makes  an  angle  of 
1(P  with  the  normal  to  this  plane. 

"A.nd  that  two  stops  firmly  fastened  to  the  metal  frame-work  limit  the  play  of  the 
apparatus. 

"  This  brief  description  enables  us  to  take  up  the  description  of  the  movement  and 
the  calculation  of  the  forces  developed  in  the  different  positions  of  the  dam. 

"  The  first  position  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  dam  down.    (Plate  12,  Fig.  &i) 

"  The  ponton  is  then  submerged  in  the  conduit.  The  wicket  lies  horizontal,  and 
covers  it,  and  the  Papillon  valves  are  likewise  horizontal. 

"  The  river  flows  freely,  and  there  is  no  sensible  difference  of  level  above  and  below 
the  dam. 

<  In  this  condition  there  is  no  pressure,  and  the  apparatus  is  only  urged  upward  by 
the^buoyant  effort  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  ponton ;  likewise  its  own  weight  is 
the  only  force  which  tends  to  press  it  down. 

"Then  the  volume  of  water  displaced  is  35i  cubic  feet  per  running  foot,  which  cor- 
responds to  an  upward  pressure  of  2,214  pounds.  This  pressure  acts  at  a  distance  of 
6  feet  11  inches  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  has  in  reference  to  this  axis  a  moment  of 
ISj^  foot-pounds. 

The  weight  of  the  iron-work,  wood,  and  appendages  of  the  ponton  is  1,462  pounds, 
and  as  this  weight  acts  at  a  distance  of  7  feet  4^  inches  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  it 
gives  a  moment  of  10,790  foot-pounds. 

"  To  which  must  be  added  the  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  wicket  which  rests  upon 
the  upper  hing.  It  is  255  pounds,  and  acts  at  13  feet  5  inches  from  the  axis  of  rotation, 
giving  a  moment  of  3,420  foot-pounds.  This  added  to  that  of  the  ponton  gives  a  total 
of  14,210  foot-pounds. 

"  Thus  the  moment  of  the  buoyant  effort  exceeds  that  of  the  weight  by  15,234 — 14,210 
=1,044  foot-pounds. 

"  Will  this  excess  of  force  be  snfiQcient  to  overcome  all  the  passive  resistances  of  the 
machinery,  such  as  friction  on  the  axis,  and  on  the  sides,  weight  of  the  water,  &A.  f 
We  do  not  think  so. 

"  But  if  the  ponton  should  tend  to  rise  under  this  feeble  impulse,  a  few  pounds  of  ballast 
would  suffice  to  hold  it  in  its  place. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  until  experiment  has  decided  the  question,  retain  these  distri- 
butions of  weights,  which  have  the  incontestable  advantage  of  making  the  machinery 
very  sensitive  at  the  start." 

A  diflference  of  level  seems  necessary  in  order  to  put  in  motion  the 
apparatus  as  described.  The  question  is  how  to  secure  this  while  the 
pass  remains  open. 

"  Two  ways  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  present  themselves. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  so  to  increase  the  volume  displaced  by  the  ponton 
as  to  make  an  upward  moment  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  all  the  resistances  to 
motion. 

*^  But  this  would  lead  to  a  very  considerable  lowering  of  the  bottom  of  the  water 
conduit. 

"  Moreover,  the  ascending  force  thus  created  becomes  an  obstacle  when  the  dam  is  to 
be  let  down  or  is  to  be  kept  down. 

*•  Another  remedy  must  therefore  bo'songht. 

*^  It  consists  in  borrowing  the  water  necessary  to  start  the  apparatus  firom  a  reservoir 
established  on  the  bank,  which  fills  itself  from  the  upper  pool  when  the  latter  ia 
created. 

•*  Thus,  water  of  a  pressure  much  greater  than  is  needed  for  getting  under  way  caa 
be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost. 

"  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  conduit  being  already  full  of  water,  tha 
reservoir  need  only  provide  for  filling  the  empty  space  caused  the  movement  of  the 
pontons,  and  for  the  loss  of  water  through  the  joints. 

"  The  vacuum  left  in  moving  the  pouton  is  21  cubic  feet  per  running  foot,  or  6,300 
cubic  feet  for  a  length  of  300  feet. 

"  If  an  equal  volume  be  added  for  the  waste  throngh  the  joints,  we  see  that  a  recserroir 
of  the  capacity  of  13,000  cubic  feet  will  be  more  than  sufficient. 

"  This  reservoir,  which  communicates  with  the  upper  pool,  ought  necessarily  to  be 
at  least  10  feet  higher  than  the  lower  pool. 

"It  will  generally  bo  filled  without  cost,  since  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  tbe 
reservoir  in  communication  with  tbe  upper  pool,  and  to  i^reserve  the  water  which  "wiQ 
thus  be  stored  up. 
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"Fr^m  what  precedes,  we  believe  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  raisiDg  of  the  dam 
will  tike  place  withoat  difficulty." 

The  calcalations  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  dam  at  different  stages 
are  omitted.  They  show,  however,  that  in  low  water,  when  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  two  pools  is  greatest,  there  will  be  an  upward 
pressure  of  4,363  lbs.  on  each  of  the  stops  that  prevent  the  ponton  from 
rising  too  high.  This  pressure  diminishes  as  the  water  rises.  These 
stops  are  placed  at  13  feet  9  inches  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

"Whichever  of  these  figures  [those  for  various  differences  of  level]  is  considered,  it  is 
impottsible  to  avoid  seeing  thut  they  will  naturally  make  the  security  of  the  stops  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  face  of  tholockette  which  looks  toward  the  dam  an 
opening  has  been  made,  which  may  be  unmasked  at  will,  hy  suitably  arranging  this 
opening  and  regulating  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  chamber  of  the  lockett<e,  a 
less  level  may  be  substituted  for  the  level  of  the  upper  pool,  and  the  upward  pressure 
OQthepontou  may  bo  lessened  as  much  as  may  be  judged  proper.'^ 

It  may  readily  be  shown  by  calculation  that  when  the  conduit  is  con- 
necte<l  with  the  lower  pool,  the  dam  will  fall,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  stage  in  the  river. 

"In  what  precedes  we  have  supposed  that  the  upper  wicket,  as  it  rises,  will  turn  of 
itMf  on  itH  axis,  resting  against  the  suitably-rounded  edge  of  the  metallic  frame. 

''Bat  it  is  important  to  examine  into  the  conditions  under  which  the  movement  can 
be  completed. 

"At  the  start,  and  before  the  establishment  of  back-water,  the  only  force  opposed  to 
the  turning  of  the  wicket  is  the  friction  of  its  gudgeons  in  their  boxes.  This  friction, 
which  amounts  to  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  pressure,  acts  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever- 
arm  of  2|  incheSy  and  cannot  successfully  resist  the  weight  of  the  wicket,  which  acts 
at  the  end  of  a  lever-arm  of  16  inches. 

"The  wicket,  therefore,  wiU  at  once  begin  to  swing.  But,  as  it  rises,  the  obstacle 
which  it  opposes  to  the  flow  of  the  water  will  increase,  back-water  will  form  above, 
and  by  new  pressure  will  give  rise  to  new  elements  of  resistance. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  lever-arm  of  the  resultant  of  the  weights  will  diminish  in 
ooosequence  ol  the  increasing  inclination  of  the  wicket  to  the  horizon.  There  is, 
therefore,  reason  for  dreading  lest  between  these  two  groups  of  forces,  one  opposed  to 
swiogiug  and  iucre^asing  in  amount,  and  the  other  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
decreasing,  a  momentary  equilibrium  should  bo  established,  whence  might  ensue  a 
stoppage  of  the  movement. 

"The  most  critical  moment  is  evidently  when  the  upper  edj^e  of  the  wicket,  after 
reaching  the  level  of  the  lower  pool,  commences  to  rise  out  of  the  water.  Until  then 
the  pressure  acts  uniformly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wicket.  When  the  wicket  be- 
gins to  emerge,  its  upper  part  is  relatively  lightened.'' 

Calculations  show  that  when  the  back-water  above  reaches  a  height 
of  about  4  inches,  the  wicket  will  no  longer  have  a  tendency  to  turn. 

"  If,  then,  there  wore  no  other  means  of  throwing  the  center  of  pressure  below  the 
axis  of  rotation,  the  movement  of  the  wicket  would  hot  continno,  unless,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  suitable  weights,  the  superiority  were  assured  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
that  act  to  revolve  tlie  wicket  over  the  resisting  moments. 

"  But  the  play  of  the  Papillou  valves  comes  in,  and  this  valuable  organ  sx)ontane- 
onsly  causes  the  displacement  of  the  centers  of  pressure. 

**  In  fact,  the  Papillon  valves,  which,  like  others,  are  uniformly  loaded  on  the  upper 
feces,  swing  open,  and  practically  lessen  by  3  feet  1^  inches  the"^  length  of  the  wicket 
above  the  axis,  which  is  under  pressure  from  the  upper  pool. 

"  By  this  means  the  center  of  pressure  is  suddenly  thrown  below  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  the  moment  of  these  pressures,  acting  in  the  same  direction  as  the  weight,  accele- 
rates instead  of  retarding  the  swinging  movement." 

From  calculations  which  we  omit,  the  inventor  concludes,  "  that  the  Papillon  valves 
will  swing  of  themselves,  before  the  level  of  the  water  held  back  is  raised  one  foot  in 
vertical  height  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  wicket. 

♦  #  1,  «  #  »  K 

"  In  ordt'r  to  make  sure  that  the  valves  will  close,  it  is  better  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment of  action,  only  it  is  necessary  that  the  weight,  from  Avhich  the  additional  force 
is  obtained,  should  be  so  placed  that,  while  aiding  the  valve  to  shut,  it  may  not  hinder 
it  from  swinging  open.  This  result  is  easily  obtained  by  fastening  a  ball  to  the  last 
link  of  the  holding  chain.    Wheb  the  valve  is  shut  it  is  sniiportod  by  the  ring  to  which 
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the  retaining  chain  is  fastened.  When  the  valve  is  swans  open  it  pulls  npon  its  ap- 
stream  end,  generating  a  moment  of  1.3  foot-ponnds  for  each  pound  of  weight. 

''It  is  therefore  practicable,  by  the  aid  of  this  very  simple  arrangement,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  spring,  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  valve,  and  to  make  it  as  sensitive  in  dos- 
ing as  in  opening. 

''  Experience  will  veiy  soon  show  the  amount  of  additional  weight  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

"  But  we  may  conclude  from  what  precedes  that  the  valves  may  easily  be  arranged 
so  as  to  swing  when  the  level  of  the  water  rises  to  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the 
wicket,  and  to  close  when  the  water  is  even  with  the  top. 

''  Except  in  case  of  a  Hood,  the  level  of  the  pool  will  then  oscillate  around  a  meio 
position  of  G  inches  above  the  top  of  the  wicket,  and  will  not  vary  more  than  6  inches 
in  either  direction. 

''  In  what  precedes  we  have  investigated  the  movement  of  the  whole  dam,  then  that 
of  the  wickets,  and  lastly  that  of  the  valves,  calculating  for  each  the  forces  generated, 
and  deducting  from  these  calculations  the  practical  means  of  providing  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  machinery  under  the  assumed  conditions. 

*'  It  appears  to  us,  from  this  discussion,  that  (he  moveable  dam  which  we  have  de- 
scribed ought  to  work  satisfactorily,  making  due  allowance  for  the  slight  changes 
which  experience  will  indicate. 

"  It  only  remains  to  examine  into  what  will  happen  in  particular  cases. 

"As  a  rule  the  wicket  should  only  move  when  started  by  man's  intervention.  The 
valves  alone  ought  to  suffice  fur  maintaining  automatically  the  level  of  the  pool,  when 
the  oscillations  are  not  too  great. 

"  If,  then,  a  rise  of  any  importance  should  occur,  the  dam  should  be  worked  in  time 
to  pass  the  wave,  by  totally  or  partially  obliterating  the  relief  of  the  works.'' 

The  inventor  concludes  that  if  a  sadden  rise  should  come  at  night,  of 
6  feet,  for  example,  the  wicket  will  spring  spontaneously,  and  no  iujo- 
rious  effects  will  accrue.  The  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  wickets  are 
struck  by  heavy  floatiug  bodies,  but  they  will  rise  again  after  these 
bodies  have  passed  bv. 

"  Before  closipg  this  chapter  we  ought  to  call  attention  to  a  very  valuable  property 
of  our  dam,  its  power  of  maintaining  itself  in  any  position  intermediate  between  the 
extreme  ones  of  bein^  entirely  raised  or  entirely  lowered. 

"  In  fact,  by  following  closely  the  description  of  the  movement  of  raising,  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  ponton  can  only  rise  in  proportion  as  the  conduit  is  tilled. 

**  If,  then,  by  a  suitable  play  of  the  valves  the  introduction  of  water  is  limited  to 
what  is  strictly  necessary  to  replace  losses  by  leakage,  the  level  in  the  condait  ceases  to 
rise,  and  the  upward  travel  of  the  pontons,  and  that  of  the  wickets  also,  is  arrested. 
The  wickets  will  then  remain  stationary,  oscillating  feebly  around  the  mean  position 
where  we  may  choose  to  hold  them. 

^*  It  is  equally  practicable,  in  the  opposite  case,  to  limit  the  discharge  to  what  is  neces- 
sary  to  pass  the  water  thiit  enters  through  the  joints  of  the  apparatus,  and  when  that 
is  done  the  ponton  will  cea^e  to  descend. 

''It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  practicable  to  give  the  dam  such  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion as  may  be  thought  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  river. 

"  In  order  to  secure  defi?iite  ideas  and  to  substitute  figures  for  general  formulas,  ws 
decided  to  assume  such  conditiuns^s  would  make  it  possible  to  get  the  exact  compar- 
isons of  cost  which  we  desired. 

''  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  in  what  precedes  we  have  assumed  that  the  dam  creates 
a  lift  of  9  feet  10  inches,  and  has  an  open  pass  of  2  feet  7  inches. 

"  But  these  dimensions  are  not  essential,  and  others  could  easily  have  been  taken. 

"  If  the  fall  and  tlie  pass  are  diminished,  we  obtain  a  smaller  dam,  and  no  difficolty 
would  arise  that  could  throw  any  doubt  on  the  good  working  of  the  reduced  apparatns. 

"It  might,  however,  be  asked  whether,  bearing  in  mind  its  necessarily  high  cost,  it 
will  be  a  useful  expenditure  for  small  lifts.    This  is  doubtful. 

"But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  still  higher  lifts,  and  how  much  may  the  lift  be  in- 
creased f    This  is  what  it  is  important  to  examine. 

"  The  pressure  of  water  and  the  weight  of  machinery  increase  rapidly  with  the  lift, 
but  the  counter-pressure  and  the  counter-weights  increase  yet  more  rapidly;  wheDo» 
it  follows  that  the  river  always  furnishes  us  more  auxiliary  than  adverse  forces,  and 
that  in  this  contest,  in  which  we  limit  ourselves  to  taking  command  and  providing  the 
field  of  battle,  victory  ought  definitely  to  remain  with  us  as  long  as  any  contest  is 
possible.  And  the  contest  will  only  cease  to  be  pofsible  when  the  magnitade  of  the 
forces  develoi>6cl  becomes  such  that  we  cau  no  longer  transmit  them  by  our  machinery. 

"It  is,  then,  c**rtain,  thanks  to  the  progress  made  in  metallic  constructions,  that  this 
transmission  is  possiblt?,  within  very  exreuded  limits,  and  that  dams  of  13,  16,  *i«>,  and 
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23  feet  of  lift  vronltl  uot,  as  far  as  oouceros  constraction,  give  rise  to  any  insoluble  diffi- 
cnlty. 

"  This  is  evi dent  «s  reijards  the  valve,  the  ponton,  the  lockctte,  and  equally  so  as  to  the 
jotimals,  wliicli  will  not  have  to  support  loads  at  all  comparable  to  those  borne  by  the 
journalB  of  largo  hydraulic  wbtols.  In  short  it  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  pass  from  a 
dam  of  10-fiM.»t  lift  to  one  of  20  foot,  than  it  was  to  pass  from  steam-engines  of  300 
horae-power  to  those  of  600." 

M.  de  Lagren^  adds  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  made  some  ad- 
ditional calcnlations  upon  the  forces  develeped  in  difiPerent  positions  of 
theKrantz  Dam,  but  that  he  thought  it  better  to  wait  until  the  Port 
Villez  Daia  could  be  tested,  and  therefore  he  contents  himself  with 
reprodaciiig  the  inventor's  description. 

DAM  WITH  HINGED  GATES— CARBO  SYSTEM. 

M.  Carro,  ao  en^neer  connected  with  the  Marne  navigation,  has  proposed  a  system 
of  dams  wliich,  like  the  preceding  system,  obtains  its  motive-force  from  the  wat>er- 
coarse  on  wbich  it  is  bailt,  but  which«  according  to  the  inventor,  may  be  applied  to 
lifts  for  wliich  the  Desfontaines  system  will  not  answer.  The  new  apparatus  appears 
to  have  the  additional  advantage  of  serving  as  a  regulator,  as  it  wiU  lower  itself  little 
by  little  aa  "the  discharge  of  the  river  increases. 

The  foUowlD^  is  the  description  given  by  M.  Carro  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1870  : 

"The  apparatus  which  we  propose,  (Plate  13,  Figs.  71,  72,  73,)  when  reduced  to  its 
simplest  form,  comprises  two  gates,  which  are  connected  on  top  by  hinges,  and  rest  ou 
wooden  axles  terminated  by  journals  provided  with  rollers.  The  gates  roll  upon  rails 
placed  parallel  to  the  thread  of  the  stream. 

"  Links  fastened  to  the  lower  gate,  below  the  middle,  are  also  fastened  by  a  second 
articalation  to  fixed  points  distributed  along  a  right  line  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
dam,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  current.  A  depression  or  chamber,  from  1  foot  (5  inches 
to  2  feet  lu  depth,  is  prepared  under  the  gates. 

"  When  the  latter  are  raised  so  as  to  form  a  dam  they  have  the  appearance  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  (Fig.  71,)  whose  apex  is  the  crest  of  the  weir.  lu  order  to  remove 
the  obstacle  which  they  present  to  the  current  they  are  made  to  slide,  or  rather  to  roll 
in  opposite  directions,  until  they  lie  down  flat  on  the  sole,  and  only  make,  as  it  were, 
a  flooring  to  cover  it.  The  two  gates  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  single  one, 
jointed  at  a  fracture  in  the  middle,  which  works  under  the  pressure  of  the  water  when 
the  dam  is  maneuvered. 

"  If  we  consider  the  gates  in  the  position  last  examined,  and  suppose  that  by  a  special 
arraogemeut  of  valves,  of  which  we  will  sp«»ak  further  on,  we  put  the  chamber  which 
they  cover  in  communication  with  the  upper  pool,  the  water  iutroduced  will  exercise, 
by  virtue  of  the  difference  of  level  above  and  below  the  dam,  an  nnder  pressure  repre- 
sented by  this  diflference  of  level,  or,  more  exactly,  by  the  living  force  of  the  current. 

"  The  upper  gate  will  have  its  lower  surface  at  least  as  much  pressed  as  its  upixjr  one. 
As  to  the  lower  gate,  it  will  necessarily  receive  an  under  pressure,*  which  will  compel 
it  to  rise,  so  that,  while  the  links  turn  arouud  the  joints  at  their  extremities,  the  partly 
Tonnded  axle  of  this  gate  will  move  on  a  level  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  sole. 
The  rotation  will  continue  until  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  water-pressure 
poshing  the  gate,  and  the  reaction  of  the  links,  and  of  the  rails  on  which  the  rollers 
travel,  with  which  the  ends  of  this  axle  are  provided. 

"To  accomplish  the  inverse  operation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  interrupt  the  communi- 
cation of  the  gate-chamber  with  the  upper  pool  and  to  connect  it  with  the  lower  one. 
The  water  contained  in  this  space,  which  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  lower  pool, 
will  flow  ofif ;  the  nnder  pressure  on  the  lower  gate  will  disappear,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  equilibrium  on  the  upper  gate  will  be  destroyed,  the  moment  of  the  greater 
force  will  throw  the  latter  down  on  the  floor,  and  in  its  movement  it  will  drag  down 
its  down-stream  partner,  making  it  roll  on  the  iron  track.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
proposed  machinery,  on  the  subject  of  which  we  will  now  enter  into  detail. 

'*The  preceding  description  shows  that  the  upper  gate  opposes  no  resistance  to  the 
raising  of  the  apparatus,  since  it  is  in  equilibrium,  if  not  even  under  a  slight  lifting 
pressure,  due  to  the  slope  of  the  water  between  the  head  of  the  supply-aqueduct  and 
%h*9  orifice  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  chamber."  (Note  by  M.  De  Lagreu($ : 
*'  This  demonstration  needs  further  development,  and  particularly  a  calculation  of  mo- 
ments.'') 

"  It  must  likewise  be  remarked  that  when  the  apparatus  works  under  full  pressure 
the  upper  gate  only  plays  a  passive  part,  and  its  influence  is  only  felt  at  the  moment 
of  the  parti^  or  complete  lowering  of  the  system. 

"  If  we  suppose  the  apparatus  entirely  down  on  the  sole,  then  the  upper  gate  opposes 
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the  spontaneous  rising  of  the  lower  one,  and  but  for  it  the  hitter  wonM  yield  to  the 
nction  of  the  current  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  axis  of  rotation  nnder'the  middle 
of  its  length. 

"  This  position  of  the  axis  in  the  middle  of  the  gate  explains  how  the  latter  rises 
-when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  under  pressure. 

^*  In  fact  let  0  (Fig.  74,  Plate  13)  be  the  position  of  the  cent-er  of  under  pressare  on 
the  lower  gate,  being  at  its  middle  when  the  latter  is  completely  iniiners^.    If  this 

Soint  C  is  on  the  up-stream  side  of  the  joint  D  of  the  link,  the  force  of  under  preesare 
\  will  be  decomposed  into  two  other  parallel  but  opposing  forces  P  and  Q  respectively, 
applied  to  the  points  D  and  B.  The  force  P  will  determine  the  rotation  of  the  link 
around  the  point  K,  while  the  force  Q  pressing  the  lower  end  of  the  gate  on  its  rail- 
road, will  compel  it  to  rise. 

"  We  have  therefore  chosen  for  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  links  a  point  whose 
position  is  always  on  the  down-stream  side  of  that  taken  by  the  center  of  the  ODder 
pressure  in  the  different  phases  of  the  asceiiding  movement  of  the  gates.  By  suppos- 
ing the  chamber  constantly  full  of  water  under  the  pressure  from  above,  we  knovrtbat 
the  point  of  application  of  the  under  pressure  always  lies  between  the  third  and  the 
middle  of  the  lower  gate,  the  first  position  corresponding  to  the  extreme  case  where 
there  is  no  counter-pressnre  of  water,  and  the  second  to  that  in  which  this  gate  is  com- 
pletely submerged  below  the  level  of  the  lower  pool.  If,  then,  we  place  the  joint  D  of 
the  link  at  one-third  of  the  gate  from  its  foot,  we  will  be  sure  that  the  center  of  nnder 
pressure  will  always  be  above  this  axis,  and  that  it  will  only  coincide  with  it  in  the 
case  when  the  sole  below  is  uncovered. 

''The  last-mentione<l  position  is  the  one  which  must  be  chosen  for  a  weir  whose  per- 
manent part  will  not  always  be  submerged  by  the  water  of  the  lower  pool. 

'^  In  a  navigable  pass,  where  is  always  a  counter-pressnre,  there  is  no  inconvenience 
in  placing  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  link  even  at  the  center  of  the  under  pressDie, 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  counter-pressure  of  the  water  below. 

''  In  the  machinery  in  question,  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  an  effort  of  extension, 
which  is  met  by  ties  or  links,  whose  number  may  be  multiplied  at  discretion,  bat  two 
will  evidently  suffice  for  each  lower  gate. 

'*  These  links  ma^  be  attached  to  a  sill  fixed  on  the  sole,  whose  tendency  to  be  rused 
or  torn  out  can  easily  be  counteracted. 

''To  accomplish  the  same  olg'ect  we  might  have  recourse  to  iron  rails  extendiD^r 
across  the  gate-chambers,  and  resisting  the  pull  of  the  links  by  utilizing  the  ^^ij^^ 
of  the  masonry  of  the  side-walls,  which  by  this  means  are  solidly  connected.  This 
second  arrangement  is  the  one  shown  on  Plate  13. 

"  When  the  two  twin  gates  lie  on  the  sole  (|)  is  evident  that  however  small  he  the 
play  left  between  the  upper  one  and  the  surface  of  the  paving,  the  current  may  pene- 
trate within  and  raise  it.  It  would  not  then  be  practicable  to  keep  It  nnder  water  if 
this  tendency  were  not  met  by  a  specal  arrangement. 

**  This  tendency  to  rise  may  be  overcome  by  replacing  the  ordinary  rails  by  donble-T 
irons,  forming  channels  in  which  the  journals  at  the  end  of  the  axles  can  slide. 

"  However,  we  have  chosen  another  means,  which  offers  us  more  security  a^nst 
the  introduction  of  sand  nnder  the  gate,  which  may,  in  certain  cases,  paralyze  the 
movements. 

''  In  the  arrangement  finally  adopted  the  upper  ^ate  is  composed  ol  a  square  ftame, 
which  is  only  partly  covered,  all  the  lower  part  being  left  open.  A  third  gate,  which 
we  will  call  the  screen,  is  placed  above,  which  is  fastened  by  hinges  to  a  sill  fixed  on 
the  sole.  This  screen  falls  down  stream,  covering  the  empty  space  left  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  gate ;  rollers  on  its  upper  cross-piece  facilitate  the  sliding  on  this 
upper  gate,  and  the  latter  raises  the  screen  as  it  comes  up  in  the  upward  movement  of 
the  crest  of  the  dam. 

"  The  introduction  of  this  new  organ  does  not  at  all  change  the  working  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  water,  -yhich  penetrates  with  its  living  force  into  the  gate-chamber, 
exercises  a  pressure  on  the  lower  gate,  which  it  compels  to  move,  wbust  the  npper 
gat«  and  its  screen  find  themselves  in  a  manner  inclosed  in  still  water,  being  pressed 
equally  on  their  two  faces,  and  consequently  opposing  no  resistance  to  the  movenient 
derived  from  the  lower  gate. 

"  A  dam,  or  a  slnice,  is  provided  with  a  series  of  conples  of  twin  gates  like  those 
which  we  have  briefly  described. 

"All  the  lower  gates,  which  form  one  part  of  the  movable  apparatus  of  the  dam,  ire 
simultaneously  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  under-pressnre.  It  nevertheless 
may  happen  that  the  friction  of  a  hinge,  resulting  from  insufficient  play  in  the  artica- 
lation,  may  make  a  couple  of  gates  a  little  more  sluggish  in  moving  than  others;  or. 
it  may  even  be  granted  that  the  interior  current,  which  is  created  at  the  momeot 
the  supply-valves  are  opened,  will  not  make  the  under-pressure  instantaneously  nni* 
form  under  all  the  pairs  of  gates,  and  that  they  might  have  a  tendency  to  rise  sao<^ 
sively. 

"  If  these  pairs  of  twin  gates  were  independent  of  each  other,  the  beginning  of  their 
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minsi  nnder  the  hydraulic  preasnre  miglit  possibly  not  be  simaltaneoiis  throughout 
the  length  of  tho  darn  ;  thero  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  one  of  them  in  rising  would 
separate  from  the  neighboring  pair,  an  opening  would  then  be  formed  between  the 
two,  which  would  allow  the  inclosed  water  to  escape,  and  by  destroying  the  under 
pr«»nre  would  cause  the  maneuver  to  fail.  But  it  is  easy  to  prevent  this  lack  of  coinci- 
dence in  the  diiferent  phases  of  the  movement. 

"The  coDditions  of  equilibrium  under  which  the  gates  are  placed  are,  as  we  have 
Mid,  sensibly  the  same,  and  in  practice  can  differ  but  slightly.  If,  then,  we  suppose 
that  we  connect  by  transverse  beams  the  gates  that  fall  the  same  way,  they  will  be 
stifieaed,  and  will  simultaueously  obey  the  forces  which  tend  to  move  them. 

''  Is  there  any  danger  that  the  axle  of  the  two  hinges  which  connect  on  top  the  upper 
and  lower  gat-es  of  the  proposed  system  might  not  be  perfectly  reotilinea^,  and  that  in 
consequence  passive  resistance  might  result  of  such  a  character  as  to  interfere  with 
maoeavering  f  We  have  taken  the  precaution  to  give  to  these  hinges  a  single  axle 
of  rotation,  so  that  each  pair  of  gates,  consider^  separately,  cannot  give  rise  to 
such  an  apprehension. 

"As  to  the  straightness  of  the  line  formed  by  the  series  of  independent  axles,  there  is 
DO  reason  to  expect  that  it  can  become  so  crooked  as  to  prevent  the  simultaneous 
morement  of  the  shutters.  The  transverse  beam  which  keeps  them  stiif  is  fastened  by 
bolts  in  the  spaces  which  separate  the  neighboring  pairs.  A  certain  amount  of  play 
nsaltB,  which  permits  these  gates  to  have  a  slight  transverse  displacement,  analogous 
to  that  of  a  car  in  the  space  between  the  rails  of  the  road  on  which  it  travels. 

"  In  aildirion,  we  can  attain  the  same  end  by  suppressing  the  ^iransverse  beam,  which 
biods  together  the  different  couples  of  a  bay,  and  giving  a  single  axle  of  rotation  to 
the  npper  joints  of  all  the  links,  thus  securing  the  same  rigidity. 

"The  play  left  between  the  gates  of  two  fSjoining  pairs  may  be  as  limited  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  direction  given  by  the  rails  to  the  movement  of  these  gates  reduces  its 
variation  to  narrow  limits.  However,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  vacmt 
spaces  between  the  upper  gates  will  always  act  in  the  opposite  way  to  those  of  the 
lower  ^tes,  and  that  if  one  set  tends  to  interfere  with  maneuvering  the  other  will 
assist  It. 

^Two  watei^conduits  at  the  ends  of  the  weir,  or  of  the  pass,  are  unnecessary,  as  a 
•ingle  one  will  undoubtedly  suffice  for  the  working  of  the  machinery.  The  second  one 
woald  probably  only  be  indispensable  where  the  river  to  be  canalized  had  considerable 
vidth,  which  would  cause  a  longer  length  of  weir  than  is  usual.  However,  if  we  can 
avoid  making  a  second  conduit,  we  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  reserve  in  the  body 
of  the  opposite  bounding-wall  an  emptying-conduit,  in  order  to  have  the  means  of  ore- 
itioff  in  the  chamber  the  scour  of  water  necessary  for  cleansing  it. 

^Uj  in  a  lon^  dam,  there  were  reason  to  dread  the  effect  of  warping,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  dam  into  several  bays,  formed  of  gates  firmly  fastened  together. 
Small  and  narrow  piers,  separating  the  different  groups  of  gates,  and  pierced  to 
piovide  communications  between  the  gate-chambers,  would  act  as  partitions,  and  make 
them  independent. 

"The  division  of  the  dam  into  several  bays  wonld  have  the  additional  advantage 
that,  in  the  event  of  future  repairs,  it  would  assist  in  the  establishment  of  coffer-dams 
to  isolate  the  bay  where  work  was  to  be  done.  Repairs  could  be  made  while  the  dam 
was  working;,  since  the  two  segments  could  be  fed  respectively  from  the  two  ends. 

''One  cf  the  characteristics  of  the  proposed  apparatus  is,  that  it  permits  any  desired 
change  in  the  height  of  the  dam. 

**  If  a  flood  should  make  its  appearance,  it  wonld  be  easy  to  partly  lower  the  gates,  and 
thos  retain  the  water  of  the  upper  pool  at  a  sensibly  constant  level  until  the  moment 
came  to  make  the  relief  of  the  movable  part  disappear  entirely. 

"  In  fact,  the  system  of  valving,  first  thought  of  in  order  to  make  and  break  alternately 
the  commanication  between  the  gate-chamber  and  the  upper  and  lower  pools,  consists 
of  two  valves,  placed  in  the  longitudinal  aqueduct  for  supplying  water,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  transverse  opening.  Then,  if  the  supply-valve'be  slightly  lowered, 
and  the  dis^charge- valve  correspondingly  raised,  tho  water  in  the  space  between  them 
will  soon,  in  consequence  of  this  maneuver,  take  a  level  intermediate  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  pools,  the  interior  pressure  will  diminish,  and  tha  upper  gates  will  push 
down  their  partners  until  a  now  state  of  equilibrium  is  produced,  and  their  movement 
ceases. 

'*  A  few  turns  of  a  wrench  will  then  suffice  to  enable  one  to  vary  at  will  the  position 
of  the  crest  of  the  weir. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  two  valves  always  work  in  contrary  directions,  that  is,  when 
one  rises  the  other  ought  to  lower  ;  and  that  the  play  of  the  machinery  depends  rolther 
on  the  relative  than  on  the  absolnto  size  of  the  openings.  It  follows  from  this  that  by 
connecting  the  rods  of  the  two  valves  by  a  balance-beam,  as  M.  Desfontaines  has  done, 
f e  can  simultaneously  cause  the  double  mauouver  by  means  of  a  single  screw,  moved 
by  hand. 

"  However,  we  think  that  in  the  case  in  question  it  is  preferable  to  use  another  kind 
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of  valving,  which  has  the  property  of  being  automatic,  and  better  performs  the  doty 
of  regulating  the  level  of  the  pool. 

"A  weir,  and  especially  a  navigable  pass,  constructed  according  to  the  system  which 
has  just  been  described,  will  have  the  advantage  of  not  causing  at  the  moment  of  open- 
ing a  scour  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sole.  The  cresi  of 
the  movable  ap})aratus,  by  gradually  lowering  along  its  whole  length,  will  cause  a  Im 
dangerous  superficial  current." 

We  see  from  this  discussion  that  the  proposed  system,  is  distinguished  by  its  siniplf 
and  ingenious  arrangements,  whose  combination  appears  rational.  M.  Carro  beKide^ 
introduced,  in  1872,  some  improvements  on  the  first  plan,  which  has  just  been  described. 

For  fear  that  a  variation  of  pressure  iu  the  lower  conduit  might  cause  a  warpinf^iu 
the  girders,  which  connected  together  the  different  pairs  of  gates,  he  modified  this 
method  of  consolidation.  The  method  which  he  finally  adopte<l  will,  according  to  him, 
permit  the  use  of  sufficiently  long  bays,  even  without  the  intermediate  piers  to  act  as 
partitions.  Besides,  in  the  new  arrangement  the  screen  which  was  to  rest  on  the  upper 
gate  is  suppressed,  and  replaced  by  a  simple  iron  plate,  a  sort  of  permanent  joint-cover, 
Ske  that  which  covers  and  holds  the  end  of  the  breech  of  a  Krantz  wicket  when  it  'n 
down.    (Plate  12,  Fig.  68.) 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  only  by  trial  that  the  merit  of  anypiew  system  what- 
ever of  movable  dam  can  be  determined. 

Eefereuce  lias  been  made  la  the  above  to  the  automatic  valves  in- 
vented by  M.  Carrd,  in  order  to  regulate  the  level  of  the  upper  pool. 
These  valves  are  described  by'M.  De  Lagren6  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken  : 

SELF-BEOULATING  TWIN  WICKBT8. 

I  have  already  shown  that  a  wicket  which  turns  around  a  horizontal  axis  can  be 
oent-ered  in  such  a  way  as  to  swing  when  the  pool  is  slightly  higher  than  a  given  level, 
but  that  it  will  not  lift  itself  up  until  after  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  pool  below 
this  level.     Such  a  wicket  is  not  automatic. 

But  it  is  possible  to  couple  two  wickets  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  combina- 
tion shall  have  this  property. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  pier  or  an  abutment,  pierced  by  an  aqueduct  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  stream,  and  in  this  aqueduct  two  wickets  suspended,  each  wMth  a  horizontal 
axis,  but  so  connected  together  that  when  one  is  vertical  the  other  is  honzcntal. 
These  wickets  are  centered  in  such  a  way  that  their  center  of  gravity  is  nearly  in  each 
axis  of  rotation.  The  property  which  one  has  of  swinging  can  be  utilized  to  set  up  the 
other,  and  if  in  the  pier  or  abutment  the  opening  of  a  transverse  aqueduct  should  lie 
between  the  two,  it  is  evident  that  this  aqueduct  will  be  opened  or  closed  antomati- 
cally  by  very  slight  oscillations  of  the  pool  above  or  below  a  given  level. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  self-regulating  twin  wickets.  I  will  now  show  two  appli- 
cations of  this  principle,  which  will  make  it  more  readily  understood. 

The  first  is  due  to  M.  Carro,  and  the  second  I  easily  deduced. 

The  transverse  aqueduct,  which  is  to  be  opened  or  shut  in  accordance  with  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  upper  level,  may  have  diftereut  functions. 

For  example,  it  may  form  the  head  of  the  supply-conduit,  which  leads  the  rtotive- 
water  to  the  movable  members  of  a  dam.  Examples  of  this  will  be  foimd  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.     [Already  given.] 

In  tbis  case  the  water  ought  to  enter  the  transverse  aqueduct  whenever  the  nppcr 
pool  falls  below  a  given  level.  The  lower  wicket  ought  then  to  be  shut,  and  the  upi>er 
wicket  to  be  on  the  swing,  when  the  water  is  low. 

It  may  also  form  the  head  of  a  waste- weir,  designed  to  carry  off  in  any  direction  the 
Buperfiuous  water  from  the  upper  pool.  In  this  case  the  water  should  enter  the  transj- 
verse  aqueduct  when  the  upper  level  is  raised  above  the  normal  level,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  lower  wicket  is  the  one  to  bo  closed,  and  the  upper  wicket  to  bo  opened 
during  high  water. 

There  are  therefore  two  distinct  methods  of  combination,  according  to  which  one  of 
these  two  ends  is  to  be  attained. 

I  will  biegin  by  examining  the  first  case,  that  in  which  the  transverse  aqueduct  of 
the  pier,  or  the  abutment,  conducts  the  water  which  works  a  movable  dam. 

Plate  14,  Figs.  77  and  78,  shows  the  arrangement  inventetl  by  M.  Carro,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  way  of  explaining  the  automatic  movements  of  the  wickets : 

Suppose  a  wicket,  A  B,  (Plate  13,  Fig.  75,)  standing  vertically  against  a  sill  on  its 
lower  side,  and  able  to  turn  around  an  axis  of  rotation,  I,  in  such  a  way  that  it<<  cha^e 
falls  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  pressure  which  it  supports  under  a  fall,  A  P. 
is  represented  by  the  surface  of  the  polygon,  A  B  C  D,  and  the  center  of  pressure  by 
the  projection  upon  the  wicket  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  polygon.  In  low-^»ter 
the  center  of  pressure  is  below  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  wicket  remains  upright. 
If  a  flood  comes,  the  center  of  gravity  of  thefigure  representing  the  pressure  rises  with 
the  flood,  and  when  it  has  passed  the  level  of  the  axis  of  rotation  the  wicket  swings. 
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On  the  other  hand,  let  us  consider  (Plate  13,  Fig.  76)  a  wicket  resting  against  a  sill 
placed  on  the  upper  side  of  its  breech  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  only  tarn  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  preceding ;  the  opposite  conditions  will  prevail,  opening  during 
low-water,  and  closing  during  rises. 

Then  let  us  sappose  that  these  wickets  are  united  by  a  connecting-rod  of  such  a 
length  that  the  vertical  position  of  one  corresponds  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
other.  During  the  period  of  low- water  the  lower  wicket  is  naturally  closed,  and  it 
keeps  the  upper  one  open.  The  motive-water  theu  enters  the  transverse  aqueduct,  and 
ft^aree  the  working  of  the  movable  parts  that  make  a  dam.    . 

The  river  still  rising,  the  center  of  pressure  rises  above  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
lower  wicket  and  makes  it  swing,  and  its  movement  compels  the  closing  of  the  upper 
wicket.  The  transverse  aqueduct  then  no  longer  receives  the  water  from  above,  and 
the  movable  parts,  deprived  of  their  motor,  fall  down  on  the  sole.  If  the  river  subse- 
qnently  falls,  the  center  of  pressure  of  the  upper  wicket  descends  below  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  by  compelling  it  to  swing,  and  in  consequence  to  close  the  lower  wicket, 
the  motive-water  is  again  sent  to  the  dam,  and  the  latter  rises. 

It  is  possible  «o  to  arrange  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two  wickets  that  the  centers 
of  pressure  will  coincide  with  them  when  the  natural  level  of  the  river  rises  to  a  given 
height;  for  example,  when  this  level  below  the  dam  reaches  the  minimum  depth  lor 
narigation.  The  discharge  of  the  river,  corresponding  to  this  minimum  level,  is 
known ;  firom  it  is  deduced  the  depth  of  the  overflow,  and  consequently  the  level  above 
which  answers  to  this  discharge  when  the  dam  is  up.  The  shape  of  the  (lolygon  rep 
resenting  the  pressure  is  then  determined,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  its  center  of 
gravity  to  know  the  height  of  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  wickets. 

At  a  slightly  higher  level  in  the  upper  pool  the  lower  wicket  will  swing,  and  will 
wt  up  the  upper  wicket,  and,  in  consequence,  the  flow  of  the  motive-water  will  be 
stopped. 

At  a  slightlv  lower  leverin  the  upper  pool  the  upper  wicket  will  swing,  setting  up 
the  lower  wicket,  and  sending  the  motive-water  through  the  transvei'se  aqueduct. 

The  automatic  working  of  the  dam  is  then  assured  by  means  of  the  twin  wickets. 

M.  Carro  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  wickets  would  not  take  place 
snddeuly,  so  as  to  cause  the  river  to  pass  too  rapidly  from  one  state  to  another  more  or 
less  difierent.  He  says  that  the  transition  will  undoubtedly  take  place  by  scarcely 
preceptible  degrees,  corresponding  to  a  partial  working  of  the  wicket«,  and  giving,  in 
the  transverse  aqueduct,  the  effect  of  a  level  intermediate  between  those  above  and 
below.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  when  the  upper  wicket  is  partly  set  up,  its 
center  of  pressure  will  soon  fall  below  its  axis  of  rotation  ;  it  will  then  react  against 
the  pull  of  the  lower  wicket,  and  will  hinder  the  latter  from  swinging  completely, 
holding  it  at  an  inclination  corresponding  to  its  own. 

In  certain  circumstances  it  might  be  useful  to  maneuver  the  wickets  without  wait- 
ing for  their  spontaneous  movement.  This  can  be  done  by  fastening  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  lower  wicket  (Plate  14,  Fig.  77)  a  chain  which  is  wound  around  a  drum.  A 
Mcond  chain  is  likewise  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  wicket  and  wound  on 
the-same  drum,  but  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  first  chain,  so  that  one  unwinds  as 
the  other  winds.  The  wickets  may  then  be  held  wherever  desired  by  simply  turning 
the  drum. 

Fig.  79.  Plate  14,  represents  the  arrangement  of  twin  wickets  which  may  be  used  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  of  a  pool.  The  explanations  ali^ady  given,  and  an  inspection  of 
the  figure,  are  enough  to  indicate  how  this  pool  will  regulate  itself  spontaneously. 
The  transverse  aqueduct  either  empties  the  surplus  into  the  lower  pool,  or  into  ditches 
for  use  in  agriculture  or  in  manufacturing. 

Twin  wickets  cannot  be  used  to  form  a  dam  in  the  bed  of  a  navigable  river,  since 
they  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  at  any  given  moment,  but  we  see  that  they  can  render 
eervices  similar  to  those  obtained  from  oscillating  wickets. 

DAMS  WITH  SHUTTERS  WORKED  BY  HYDRAULIC  JACKS— GIRARD  SYSTEItf. 

I  explained  in  Chapter  VII  that  Th^nard  shutters,  having  their  axes  of  rotation  on 
the  sole,  present  so  ^eat  a  resistance  to  raisiufif  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  high  lifts  as 
long  as  only  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  movable  dams  is  used. 

M.  Girard,  a  civil  engineer,  who  died  in  1871,  has  found  an  easy  method  of  working 
these  shutters  by  pushing  them  by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks,  which,  at  will,  by  means 
of  a  cock,  may  be  put  in  communication  with  an  accumulator  on  the  bank. 

This  is  the  general  idea  of  the  system,  whose  trial  was  authorized  by  an  official  order 
of  June  23, 1870.  The  point  selected  was  on  the  Yonne,  at  the  weir  of  the  Ile-Brul6e 
Dam,  which  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  below  Auxerre,  and  has  a  normal  fall 
of  6  feet. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  movable  parts,  taken  from  M.  Girard^s  project 
for  a  high  dam  :    (Plate  14.) 

Each  shutter  is  composed  of  three  pieces  of  wrought  iron  of  this  shape,  I,  fastened 
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at  bottom  to  an  axle  which  forms  a  hinge  throughout  its  leugth.    This  hiuge  tarns  id 
a  cast-iron  hollow  quoin,  made  fast  to  the  sole. 

The  I-iroD8  are  covered  on  their  down-stream  faces  by  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  and  on 
their  up-stream  faces  by  oak  timbers. 

A  shatter  is  11|  feet  in  leu^h,  measured  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  rot«tion, 
and  commencing  at  this  axis.  Its  vertical  projection,  when  it  is  np,  is  10^  feet;  ltd 
horizontal  width  is  13  feet  1^  inches. 

A  Shatter,  when  up,  has  a  batter  of  four- tenths.  The  space  between  two  consecatiTe 
shutters  is  If  inches. 

Below  each  shutter  a  cast-iron  cylinder  is  fastened  to  the  sole  on  a  slope  of  tboat 
10^ ;  this  cylinder,  called  by  M.  Girard  corps  de  presse,  receives  a  piston,  one  foot  in 
diameter,  on  whose  outer  end  is  a  cast-iron  cross-head,  which  is  constrained  to  eUde  in 
three  cast-iron  guides,  designed  to  secure  its  rectilinear  motion.  These  gaides an  £»!- 
ened  to  the  sole,  and  are  parallel  to  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
jack. 

Upon  the  cross-head  of  the  piston  are  fastened  three  bars,  which  act  as  props  to  tbe 
shutter ;  each  of  these  bars  is  fastened  by  a  wrought-irou  fork  to  one  of  the  T-irons  of 
the  shutter  at  its  middle. 

Each  cylinder  receives  at  its  lower  end  a  gas-pipe  of  one  inch  interior  diameter, 
whose  other  end  terminates  in  the  accumulator. 

A  three-channel  cock,  placed  near  the  latter,  permits  either  the  introduction  of  water 
from  the  accumulator  into  the  cylinder  of  the  jack,  or  the  removal  of  the  water  in  tbe 
cylinder,  or  the  establishment  of  a  direct  communication  between  the  cylinder  and  tbe 
pump  which  supplies  the  accumulator. 

Each  shutt-er  having  its  own  jack,  supply-tube,  and  regulating-cock,  can  at  will  be 
worked  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  others. 

The  motive-water  is  obtained  either  from  the  upper  pool  or  from  a  tank,  by  means 
of  a  double-acting  pump  set  in  motion  by  a  turbine,  whicH  receives  its  impulM  from 
the  fall  at  the  dam. 

The  turbine,  the  tank,  the  force-pump,  and  the  accumulator  are  placed  in  a  little 
building  constructed  on  the  abutment  of  the  weir. 

The  use  of  a  turbine  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  fall. 

At  the  Ile-Brul6e  Dam^  as  the  weir  is  not  shut  until  after  the  navigable  pass,  which 
is  provided  with  Chanoine  wickets,  is  closed,  the  reduction  of  section  which  resnlts 
from  the  closing  necessarily  produces  a  difference  of  level  between  the  water  above 
the  dam  and  that  below  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  this  difference  of  level  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
tnrbine  to  do  its  necessarv  work.    I  will  take  up  this  matter  directly. 

In  case  there  is  no  fall,  as  if,  for  example,  all  the  dam  were  provided  with  Girard 
shuttles,  and  the  sill  were  not  raised  above  the  bottom,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leeort 
to  a  steam-engine  to  work  the  supply-pump.  Such  was  M.  Girard's  first  idea,  bat  hav- 
ing observed  that  at  the  Ile-Bmi^e  Dam  the  preliminary  closing  of  the  pass  wooM 
cause  a  fall  of  at  least  16  inches,  the  turbine  was  calculated  so  as  to  produce  with  this 
fall  the  useful  work  necessary  for  raising  the  shutters,  and  in  this  first  application  of 
the  system  the  idea  of  a  steam-engine  was  abandoned. 

As  the  pump  can  act  directly  on  the  cylinders  of  the  hydraulic  jacks,  the  aocnmn- 
lator  is  not  indispensable,  but  it  is  useful,  in  that  it  serves  to  equalize  the  work  of  tbe 
pump,  and  also  in  that  it  permits  more  prompt  maneuvering,  as  there  is  always  pres- 
sure in  reserve  even  before  the  closing  of  the  pass  is  begun. 

This  description  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  method  of  opening  or  of  closing  the  weir, 
a  maneuver  which  is  re<luced  to  turning  to  a  certain  point  each  one  of  the  cocks  of  tbe 
supply-pipes. 

Any  snutter  whatever  may  be  stopped  at  any  moment  whatever  in  its  rise  or  fall  by 
a  simple  turn  of  the  corresponding  cock. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  advantages  resulting  from  this,  both  in  moderating 
the  scouring  force  of  the  cataract  and  in  providing  for  a  small  rise,  precisely  tbe  outlet 
which  it  needs,  without  sensibly  changing  the  upper  level. 

It  is  important  that  the  piston  of  each  jack  should  be  prevented  from  acquiring  too 
great  a  velocity,  even  though  there  may  be  a  great  excess  of  power.  This  result  is  ob- 
tained by  giving  the  cock  an  opening  of  such  a  size  that  the  water  in  passing  through  it 
loses  a  part  of  its  living  force. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  piston  has  a  velocity  of  4  inches  per  second,  a  velocity 
which  cannot  cause  an  injurious  shock  when  it  is  stopped ;  suppose,  besides,  that  the 
X)ressure  in  the  accumulator  is  of  twenty  atmospheres,  the  velocity  of  exit  of  the  water 
will  be  -/  2'^x~*i0~x  'M  =  209  feet ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  piston 
speed  may  not  exceed  4  inches  per  second  is  that  its  section  should  bear  the  relation  to  the 

209 
opening  in  the  cock  of  —  =  627. 
0.33 

With  this  speed  the  travel  of  the  piston  is  5  feet,  and  the  raising  or  lowering  of  tbe 
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whole  weir  will  take  place  in  15  seconds.  Making  dne  allowance  for  losses  of  pressure, 
we  can  still  feel  snre  that  each  complete  maneuver  will  take  place  in  less  than  a  mlu- 
ate,  whatever  be  the  length  dammed. 

The  cocks  can  readily  he  turned  by  a  float,  and  consequently  they  can  at  will  be  pas- 
sive or  automatic. 

The  system  which  has  just  been  described  has  several  remarkable  properties,  namely : 

Kapid  and  easy  maneuvers  without  shock. 

Great  reduction  in  leakage,  on  account  of  the  less  number  of  spaces  between  shut- 
ters. 

Fusibility  of  application  to  great  lifts  and  lengths. 

Bat  there  are  also  inconveniences. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  system  arises  from  the  effect  of  freezing  on  the  supply- 
pipes,  and  on  the  cylinders  of  the  jacks. 

If  we  endeavor  to  avoid  these  effects,  by  placing  the  machines  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  low  water,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  repair  them.  Besides,  the  smallest 
leakage  in  apparatus,  which  is  almost  constantly  subject  to  heavy  pressure,  will  stop 
its  workings. 

M.  Girard  proposed  filling  the  pipes  and  the  cylinders  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  alco- 
hol, which  only  freeaes  at  a  very  low  temperature.  This  water  was  to  be  collected  in 
a  waste-well  when  it  came  out  of  the  cylinders,  when  the  dam  was  lowered,  and  then 
repnmped  into  the  accumulator ;  but  this  expedient  did  not  appear  practical,  and  it 
was  considered  sufficient,  at  the  Isle-Brul6e  weir,  to  place  the  communicating  pipes  5 
feet  below  the  lowest  water,  after  the  whole  apparatus  had  been  subjected  to  a  proof- 
pressure  of  at  least  thirty  atmospheres. 

The  pipes  are  placed  in  a  masonry  conduit  prepared  in  the  sole,  and  covered  by  a 
cast-iron  plate. 

To  repair,  while  under  pressure,  a  shutter  which  no  longer  works,  a  screen  would 
probably  be  placed  in  front  of  this  shutter,  which  would  support  itself  on  the  neigh- 
boring shutters ;  the  one  to  be  repaired,  being  thus  relieved,  might  be  removed ;  but 
QD&8tening  under  water  and  replacing  the  ovlinder  and  its  pipe  are  rather  delicate  op- 
erations, and  are  very  rarely  admissible.  Use  will  teach  whether  this  is  too  great  a 
difficulty  in  practice. 

The  absolute  rigidity  of  each  shutter  has  also  been  made  an  objection  to  this  system. 
If  a  floating  body  strikes,  it  will  not  yield,  and  violent  strains  are  produced  both  on  the 
iiuteuings  and  on  the  organs  themselves;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  the  same  trouble 
with  a  needle-dam. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  raft  of  timber  drift  against  the  navigable  pass  of 
the  Evry  dam,  and  break  through,  making  the  wickets  swing,  but  causing  no  damage. 

In  addition,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  sand  may  work  in  between  the  slides  and  the 
crosBs-head  of  each  piston,  and  may  give  rise  to  eo  much,  friction  as  to  cause  too  great 
wear  on  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

Lastly,  when  the  operation  of  raising  is  begun,  the  prop  makes  a  very  acute  angle 
with  the  shutter,  and  consequently  the  normal  component,  which  alone  performs  use- 
Ihl  work,  is  at  first  only  a  feleble  fraction  of  the  force  exerted  on  the  piston.  It  also 
follows  Uiat  the  component  in  the  direction  of  the  shutter  is  large,  and  produces  fric- 
tion and  compression  on  the  axle  and  its  collars,  which  cannot  be  neglected. 

The  author's  calculations  on  the  moments  of  the  developed  forces  are 
omitted. 

''  The  dimensions  of  the  force-pump,  which  in  case  of  need  must  act  directly  on  the 
hydraolic  jacks,  without  the  use  of  the  accumulator,  depend  on  the  time  allowed  for 
raising. 

If  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  weir  should  be  raised  in  the  space  of  ten  min- 
Qt^s,  and  if  the  travel  of  each  piston  is  5  feet  7  inches,  the  volume  generated  is  4.24 
cnbic  feet,  and  for  the  seven  shutters  29f  cubic  feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  continuous 
discharge  of  2.97  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  pump  and  the  turbine  which  puts  it  in 
motion  under  a  known  fall  of  16  inches,  for  example,  as  at  the  Ile-Brul^e  Dam,  should 
be  fM>  arranged  as  to  produce  this  discharge  of  2.97  cubic  feet  per  minute  under  the 
pressare  which  corresponds  tx)  the  fall  of  16  inches. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  that,  after  the  fall  increases,  the  pump  and  the  turbine 
shoald  still  be  able  to  produce  this  same  discharge  under  the  increased  pressure  which 
will  resnlt. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  navigable  pass  of  the  Ilo-Brul6e  Dam  is  provided  with  Cha- 
noine  wickets.  Its  weir  only  is  provide<l  with  Girard  shutters,  whose  dimensions  are 
smaller  than  those  represented  on  Plate  15,  but  whose  general  arrangemoat  is  the  same. 

Each  shutter  is  Hi  feet  wide  and  &i  feet  long,  measured  along  its  slope  and  in  a 
plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  total  batter  of  a  shutter  when  up  is  16  inches, 
which  corresponds  to  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of  nearly  12°. 

The  weir  is  82  feet  long  and  has  seven  shutters,  each  interval  being  If  inches. 
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Two  of  these  seven  shutters  have  Papillon  valves  in  their  chases. 

The  upper  pool  is  at  the  reference  314.72  above  the  sea ;  the  lower  pool  is  at  the  ref- 
erence 308.65 ;  whence  results  a  fall  of  6.07  feet. 

The  crown  of  the  masonry  which  forms  the  permanent  part  is  at  the  reference  308.15; 
that  is,  at  half  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  lower  pool.  The  axis  of  rotatiun  fastened 
on  this  crown  is  at  3  inches  below  the  level  of  the  lower  pool. 

A  shutter,  with  all  the  iron-work,  weighs  2,552  pounds. 

A  piston,  with  its  cross-head,  weighs  3,93ri  pounds. 

It  is  oonoeded  that  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  should  not  oxcee^l  25  atmospheres. 

The  administration,  contrary  to  its  general  practice,  contracted  with  the  inventor, 
M.  Girard,  for  the  shutters  of  the  Ile-Brul<Se  weir. 

The  sum  allowed  for  furnishing  and  s<?tting  the  movable  apparatus  and  the  depend- 
ent mechanisms  was  44,000  francs,  (§8,3G0.)  This  would  be  b:i7  francs  (-^102)  per  run- 
ning foot. 

«-  In  concluding  this  description  it  should  be  stated  that  M.  Cambnzat, 
in  his  report  on  the  navigation  of  the  Yonne  and  the  Upper  Seine,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  freely,  states,  in  regard  to  the  (riiartl 
shutters,  that  they  work  well,  but  that  they  are  costly,  and  that  a 
needle-dam  is  preferable. 

As  tee  here  end  our  quotations  from  foreign  reports^  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  all  the  'measures  and  calculations  which  have  been  quoted  from  tk 
French  are  given  in  the  originals  in  terms  of  the  French  metrical  systm. 
They  have  all  been  transformed  into  English  measures^  a^  it  was  believed 
that  tlie  usefulness  of  this  report  would  have  been  seriously  impaired  if  « 
unit  of  measure  had  been  used  which  did  not  immediately  convey  definite 
ideas  of  dimension  to  American  engineers. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

We  have  thus  far  given  drawings  and  descriptions  of  all  the  methods 
of  which  we  could  learn  that  have  been  used  up  to  the  ])resent  time  for 
the  management  of  hydraulic  gates  or  movable  dams.  The  most  serious 
diflBculty  in  applying  any  of  these  systems  to  the  Ohio  River  arises  ftom 
the  severity  of  our  winters  and  the  great  masses  of  ice  that  must  be 
provided  for.  In  order  to  permit  these  heavy  masses  to  pass  freely,  it 
is  indispensable  that  in  the  plan  adopted  there  should  be  no  projecting 
mechanism  that  could  possibly  be  injured  when  the  pass  is  oi)en ;  iu 
other  words,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pass  should  then  be  as  smooth 
as  those  of  an  open  cut.  An  approximation  to  this  condition  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Leaving  temporarily  out  of  consideration  the  question  of  the  leupftbs 
or  heights  of  passes  and  weirs,  we  will  first  discuss  the  subject  of  ap- 
paratus. 

The  following  are  the  methods  thus  far  described: 

I.  "The  bear-trap,"  Plate  1,  Figs.  1,2, 3. 

2/  The  wicket  used  on  the  Riom,  Plate  1,  Figs.  4, 5, 6, 7. 

3.  Thdnard  shutters,  Plate  1,  Figs.  8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

4.  Th^nard  shutters,  as  modified  by  Fouracres,  Plate  4,  Figs.  30, 31, 3*2, 33. 

5.  Poir^e  needle-dam,  Plate  2,  Figs.  13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

6.  Combination  of  Poir^  dam  and  Th^uard  shutters,  Plate  3,  Fiiyn.  25, 26, 27, 2^.  20. 

7.  Chauoine  wickets.  Plates  5, 6, 7,  Figs.  37, 3^^,  39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45. 

8.  Desfontaines  wickets.  Plates  8, 9,  Figs.  46, 47, 4-^,  49, 50, 51. 

9.  Modified  Poir^e  needle-dam,  Plate  10,  Figs.  54, 55, 56, 57, 58. 

10.  Cuvinot  drum-wickets,  Plate  11,  Figs.  63, 64, 65,  i^Q, 

II.  Krantz  wickets  with  ponton,  Plate  12,  Figs.  67,  (>8, 69, 70. 

12.  Carro  gates— imprpved  •'  bear-trap^' — Plate  13,  Figs.  71, 72, 73. 

13.  Girard  shutters,  Plate  15,  Figs.  80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85,  Sii, 

The  objections  to  the  "  bear-trap "  gates  have  been  given  at  len^h 
by  M.  De  Lagren^,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  fact  that  tiiis 
system  has  been  In  use  in  France  for  many  years  to  provide  artificial 
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waves  for  lumbering,  and  yet  has  not  been  adopted  on  the  larger  rivers, 
is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  If  such  a  combination  were  used  at  all,  it 
would  probably  take  the  form  of  the  Carro  modification,  and  therefore 
we  need  not  spend  time  on  the  prototype. 

Mr.  H.  Werner,  C.  E., proposed  a  number  of  *' bear-trap''  gates  of  or- 
dinary width,  giving  each  pair  separate  inlet  and  outlet  pipes.  As 
these  gates  were  to  be  raised  in  succession,  it  was  necessary  to  retain 
the  water  under  each  pair  by  closing  each  end  of  the  space  under  them. 
For  this  purpose  he  designed  solid  frames  of  triangular  shape,  which 
were  to  be  lifted  by  the  main  gates,  rising  at  right  angles  to  them,  and 
closing  each  end  of  the  8pa<5e  under  them.  The  joints  between  the  up- 
per main  gates  were  to  be  closed  by  narrow  aprons,  resting  on  and 
raised  by  them. 

.This  method  of  construction  was  tested  on  a  large  model,  but  did  not 
give  satisfactory  results.  There  was  no  trouble  in  raising  the  gates, 
but  they  could  not  be  lowered  except  by  hand.  The  difficulty  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  side  gates  refusing  to  fall  after  the  water  was  let  out. 
The  friction  between  them  and  the  main  gates  w^as  such  as  to  hold  them 
fast.  This  might  have  been  expected,  since  even  in  the  ordinary  "  bear- 
trap"  there  is  difficulty  in  lowering  the  gates  unless  the  angle  between 
them  is  very  obtuse. 

The  second  method,  that  in  use  on  the  Kiom,  is  manifestly  only  de- 
signed for  small  lifts  and  for  rivers  not  incumbered  by  ice  or  drift.  It 
is  evidently  so  much  inferior  to  some  of  the  others  that  no  time  need  be 
8i»ent  in  dincussing  it. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  methods,  two  of  which  differ  only  in  minor 
details,  the  third  being  a  combination  of  the  shutter  with  another  sys- 
tem, may  be  discussed  together.  The  great  difficulty  of  raising  high 
Thenard  shutters  has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  discussions,  and 
besides  this,  the  first  two  methods,  or  the  Th6nard  shutters  proper,  seem 
to  be  very  objectionable  in  a  river  which  carries  much  ice  or  drift.  The 
third  method,  which  uses  but  one  shutter,  and  has  a  Poir6e  dam  in  ad- 
dition, seems  to  have  a  superfluity  of  apparatus.  The  only  apparent 
reason  for  the  combination  is  to  secure  rapidity  of  opening  by  using  the 
clf*m  as  a  screen  behind  which  to  raise  the  shutters,  and  subsequently, 
after  the  dam  has  been  removed,  to  drop  the  shutters  by  a  tripping-rod. 
In  view  of  the  various  devices  already  described  for  promptly  opening 
a  needle-dam,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  have  anything  else  where  it  is 
used,  and  therefore  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  methods  using 
the  ordinary  ThAiard  shutters  should  be  rejected. 

Of  the  systems  that  are  left  for  examination,  those  of  Poir^e  and 
Chanoine  are  in  very  general  use.  Desfontaines  drum-wickets  seem  to 
be  used  only  on  weirs  in  the  Marne.  Girard  shutters  are  used  on  the 
weir  of  a  single  dam  on  the  Yonne  5  the  Krantz  system  is  in  process  of 
trial ;   and  the  Ouvinot  and  Carro  systems  exist  only  on  paper. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
locks  and  dams  that  should  be  recommended  for  use  on  the  Ohio.  The 
French  system  has  a  pass  whose  sole  is  level  with  the  natural  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  a  weir  whose  permanent  part  is  somewhat  higher. 
When  the  pass  is  open,  and  the  weir-wickets  are  down,  the  river  is 
almost  in  its  natural  condition,  but  there  will  be  an  increase  of  velocity 
through  the  pass  over  the  velocity  that  existed  before  the  construction 
of  the  dam,  the  amount  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  height  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  weir.  The  system  which  the  board  had  in  view  was 
to  build  ordinary  slack-water  dams,  and  to  make  openings  in  these,  con- 
nected with  an  inclined  plane  below,  so  that  coal-fleets  could  be  passed 
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through  the  openings  and  down  the  inclined  pass  into  the  lower  pool. 
This  system  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  existing  slack- water  sys- 
tem on  the  Monongahela. 

Comparing  it  with  the  French  systems,  assuming  equal  lifts  at  tbe 
dams,  we  find  that  the  difference  is  that,  on  our  plan,  the  weir  is  per- 
manent up  to  the  level  of  the  pool,  and  the  sole  of  the  navigation-pass 
is  about  half  way  between  the  low- water  line  and  the  surface  of  the 
pool.  Both  weir  and  pass  are  therefore  higher  than  is  the  practice 
in  France. 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  the  general  combination  indicated  is 
an  advantageous  one,  we  will  give  a  description  of  the  various  styles  of 
gates  that  were  examined,  and,  after  describing  the  one  which  in  our 
judgment  seemed  most  suitable,  will  resume  the  comparison  with  tbe 
French  methods. 

Assuming  a  dam  with  a  lift  iu  low- water  of  8  feet,  as  is  tbe  case  with 
the  lower  dams  on  the  Monongahela,  we  proposed  to  cut  down  a  portion 
of  this  for  a  width  of  200  feet,  more  or  less,. and  a  depth  of  4  feet,  and 
to  provide  the  passage  thus  made  with  easily- worked  apparatus  for 
opening  and  closing  at  will.  We  also  proposed  constructing  below  this 
cut  an  inclined  plane  of  slight  declivity,  which  would  form  a  pass  into 
the  lower  pool.  It  should  be  stated  that  when  we  commenced  investi- 
gating this  subject  we  were  ignorant  of  the  great  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  it  by  modem  French  engineers,  a«  almost  the  only  record 
of  their  work  is  the  Annates  des  Fonts  et  CJiauss^,  a  publication  which 
is  seldom  to  be  found  in  American  libraries.  The  copies  from  which  the 
translations  were  made  were  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  M.  DeLagren6's  work  is  just  pab- 
lished,  and  was  only  received  during  the  present  month. 

The  following  plans  were  especially  examined  by  the  board,  the  ma- 
iority  of  them  being  tested  by  models: 

Mr.  S.  Petitdidier,  O.  E., proposed  the  system  shown  in  section  and  ele- 
vation in  Plate  16,  Fig.  87.  It  consisted  of  a  solid  dam  of  wood,  three  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  deep,  thoroughly  bolted  and  stiffened  with  iron,  which 
moved  up  and  down,  in  a  narrow  chamber  with  vertical  sides,  under  the 
action  of  heavy  counter-weights  at  each  extremity.  Friction-rollers  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  chamber  facilitated  the  movement.  The  conn- 
ter- weights  were  hung  at  such  a  height  that  when  the  wafer  rose  they 
were  partly  submerged,  and  their  loss  of  weight  caused  the  dam  to 
descend  into  the  chamber,  and  to  gradually  open  the  pass.  The  eonn- 
ter-weights  were  protected  from  floods  by  heavy  crib-work,  and  auto- 
matic signals  were  designed  to  indicate,  both  by  day  and  night,  whether 
the  pass  was  entirely  or  only  partly  open.  The  designer  claimed  that 
this  system  would  work  automatically.  The  model  did  not  sustain  his 
views,  on  account  of  the  friction  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  whole  system 
was  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would  only  work  in  floods,  and  coold 
not  be  maneuvered  without  complicated  mechanism  and  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  work,  at  a  time  when  there  might  be  water  enough  to 
let  fleets  through,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  pass  to  remain 
open  for  any  length  of  time. 

Captain  J.  A.  Wood,  of  Pittsburgh,  suggested  a  modification  of  the 
"  bear-trap.''  He  proposed  to  hinge  the  two  gates  together  at  top,  and 
to  maneuver  them  by  chains  wound  around  an  axle  under  the  pites, 
to  which  motion  should  be  given  by  steam  or  water  power.  Tlje  upper 
gate  turned  on  an  axle  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  pass,  and  the  axis  of 
the  lower  gate  was  fastened  to  an  apron  at  its  foot,  which  could  more 
horizontally  in  gi'ooves  on  the  platform  of  the  pass.    This  apron  was  so 
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fastened  to  the  platform  that  it  coald  not  rise.  By  drawing  it  up-stream 
it  caused  the  gates  to  rise,  and  they  were  lowered  by  reversing  the 
motion  until  the  two  gates  were  laid  down  on  the  platform,  and  the 
passage  was  left  open.  The  gates  could  not  be  lowered  into  a  horizon- 
tal position,  as  in  that  case  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  raise  them,  since 
any  force  applied  to  the  apron  would  be  directly  transmitted  to  the  axis 
of  the  upper  gate. 

No  arrangement  was  made  for  admitting  water  under  the  gates,  and 
consequently  the  motive-power  had  to  lift  the  entire  body  of  water  rest- 
ing on  the  gates.  On  this  account  the  greatest  power  would  be  needed 
at  the  commencement  of  maneuvering,  but  at  this  time  the  lever-arm  of 
the  force  wonld  be  least,  and  it  would  be  acting  at  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage. For  these  reasons  the  board  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
experiment  on  Captain  Wood's  system,  but  contented  themselves  with 
an  examination  of  his  model. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  gates  of  Captain  Wood 
and  those  designed  by  M.  Carro.  In  both  cases  the  twin  gates  are 
hinged  to  each  other,  and  in  each  case  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  gate 
is  kept  down  on  an  iron  track.  Captain  Wood,  however,  uses  no  links, 
and  entirely  overlooks  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the  natural  water- 
pressure  to  lift  his  gates.  On  this  account  he  would  require  buch  enor- 
mous extraneous  force  that  his  system  would  be  impracticable  for  any 
Gousiderable  width  of  opening. 

The  Hon.  P.  R  Branot,  of  Pittsburgh,  exhibited  to  the  board  a  small 
model  of  a  floating  hydraulic  gate,  which  seems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  Mr.  Brunot  only  presented  the  model,  leaving  the 
oompletion  of  the  details  necessary  to  put  it  in  practice  to  be  elaborated 
by  US.  His  system  is  shown,  in  section,  on  Plate  17,  Figs.  90,  91,  92. 
It  consists  substantially  of  a  hollow  caisson  or  ponton  of  the  length  of 
the  desired  opening,  (see  Fig.  92,)  and  of  suitable  width  and  depth. 
A  chamber  is  excavated  in  the  dam  at  the  place  chosen  for  the  gate,, 
and  when  the  latter  is  in  place  and  lowered,  the  top  of  the  caisson  is 
even  with  the  floor  of  the  pass,  and  the  passage  is  free.  Tlie  up-stream 
edge  of  the  top  of  the  gate  is  securely  hinged  to  the  up-stream  edge  of 
the  gate-chamber. 

Two  methods  of  maneuvering  the  gate  were  proposed  by  the  inventor. 
The  first  method  was  to  make  a  connection  between  the  chamber  and 
the  pool  above  the  dam,  so  that  the  hydn)static  pressure  of  the  upper 
level  might  raise  the  gate.  It  could  only  rise  in  an  inclined  i)osition,  as 
the  upper  edge  would  be  held  down  by  the  hinges.  To  lower  the  gate 
the  counection  with  the  upper  pool  would  be  closed  and  that  with  the 
lower  one  opened,  and  the  gate  would  fall  on  the  removal  of  the  water- 
pressure.  The  service  of  the  gate  would  be  simple  and  inexpensive,  as 
one  man  only  would  be  required,  and  his  work  would  be  limited  to 
opening  and  closing  valves.  One  objection  to  this  method  of  working 
is  that  a  certain  amount  of  play  is  necessary  between  the  gate  and  the 
lower  side  of  the  chamber  in  order  to  prevent  danger  from  jamming. 
The  width  of  this  opening  could  hardly  be  less  than  2  inches,  and  this 
width  into  the  length  of  the  opening  (200  feet)  would  give  a  total 
opening  of  33^  square  feet.  In  order,  therefore,  to  retain  within  the 
chamber  the  pressure  of  the  upper  pool,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  channel  of  communication  with  it  of  a  greater  sectional  area  than  33^ 
square  feet.  As  this  pressure  would  have  to  be  kept  up  during  the 
season  of  low  water,  there  would  ensue  such  an  expenditure  of  water 
that,  in  many  localities,  the  gate  could  not  be  used.    On  the  Mononga- 
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hela,  where  the  first  pass  with  hydraulic  gate  should  be  built,  the  flow 
during  summer  is  often  insufficient  to  supply  the  lockage, 
ftfc  Another  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  will  oftentimes  he  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  gate  and  open  the  pass  when  the  water  in  the  lover 
pool  is  even  with  the  top  of  the  chamber.  In  this  case  our  experimente 
indicated  that  the  water  pressure  on  top  of  the  gate  would  not  suffice  to 
make  it  fall. 

I?  The  other  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Brunot  is  to  fill  the  gate  with 
water  when  the  chute  is  to  be  opened,  and  to  pump  the  water  out  when 
it  is  to  be  closed.  This  will,  undoubtedly,  secure  the  desired  result  be- 
ybnd  any  possibility  of  failure,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  two  pools,  and  this  is  the  method  which  we  recom- 
mend. The  power  necessary  to  do  the  pumping  can  always  be  had  from 
the  fall  at  the  dam,  and  a  turbine-wheel  in  a  well  in  the  abutment  would 
be  the  natural  method  of  applying  it. 

There  is  a  danger  that  sediment  may  enter  the  chamber  of  the  Brunot 
gate  through  the  opening  left  for  play,  and  also  that  sticks  and  stones 
may  gbt  fast  in  it  and  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  gate.  For 
this  reason,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  tighter  chamber,  we  thought  that 
the  system  shown  in  section  in  Figs.  88  and  89,  on  Plate  16,  would  be 
better.  In  this  the  Brunot  gate  is  hinged  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  a  heavy  wooden  apron  rests  on  it,  which  is  hinged  above  the 
chamber  to  the  platform  of  the  chute.  This  system  gives  ample  play  to 
the  gate,  and  almost  entirely  obviates  any  trouble  from  sediment  and 
from  floating  bodies  or  stones  rolled  along  by  the  current.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  combination  of  the  Brunot  and  the  '<  bear-trap  "  systems.  There 
is  also  a  very  striking  similarity  to  the  main  part  of  the  Krautz  system, 
the  chief  difference  l^ing  in  the  method  of  fastening  the  apron.  It  is 
an  apparent  objection  to  the  Krantz  system  that  the  cavity  prepared 
for  the  lower  end  of  the  apron  might  be  filled  with  sediment  or  ob- 
structed by  stones  and  gravel  rolled  along  the  bed  of  the  stream.  We 
finally,  however,  concluded  to  abandon  this  combination,  because  we 
found  that  by  putting  a  shoulder  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  Brunot  gate, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  90  and  91,  we  could  retain  sufficient  play,  and  yet  make 
a  tight  fit  against  the  chamber- wall,  and  because  in  elaborating  the 
details  of  filling  and  opening  the  gate  in  the  combined  system,  we  found 
many  practical  difficulties  that  do  not  exist  in  the  Brunot  system  proper. 
In  the  combination  of  the  two  systems  the  apron  would  have  to  be  veir 
wide,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  "  bear -trap  "  proper,  and  it  would  be 
open  to  the  same  objections. 

Col.  P.  J.  Schopp,  C.  E.,  suggested  what  he  termed  a  "  triangular 
caisson  dam,''  but  as  it  consisted  substantially  of  a  number  of  Brunot 
caissons  of  triangular  cross-section,  each  provided  with  an  independent 
chamber,  and  maneuvered  in  succession,  we  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  test  the  plan  in  a  model.  He  proposed  working  his  gates  entirely  by 
changing  the  pressure  of  the  water  under  them,  but,  as  we  have  previ- 
ously stated,  our  experiments  on  models  indicated  that  this  method  would 
sometimes  fail,  and  the  application  of  the  pumping  s^^stem  to  a  number 
of  caissons  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  working,  without  correspond- 
ing advantages. 

The  system  now  in  use  on  the  Yonne  and  Seine  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  gradual  growth  of  long  years  of  study  and  experiment,  and 
will,  undoubtedly,  at  least  on  the  Upper  Ohio,  radically  improve  the 
navigation.  The  question  before  us,  therefore,  is  whether  this  system 
is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  such  navigation  as  is  used  on  the 
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Ohio  River,  or  whether  we  canhot  obtain  a  method  more  suited  to  our 
want^ 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  discussion,  and  from  the  tables  which  have 
been  given,  the  French  system  gives  5  feet  in  depth  at  the  head  of  each 
pool,  and  the  lifts,  or  differences  of  level  between  the  pools,  vary  on  the 
Seine  from  4  feet  5  inches,  at  the  Melun  Dam,  to  9  feet  10  inches  at  Port- 
iPADf^lais.  The  latter  lift  is  exceptionally  great,  on  account  of  the 
wish  to  avoid  constructing  a  dam  within  the  limits  of  Paris,  the  next 
greatest  lift  being  6  feet  1  inch,  at  Ablon, 

At  the  La  Madeleine  Dam,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample,  the  tops 
of  the  wickets  of  the  pass,  when  up,  are  8  inches  lower  than  those  of 
the  wickets  of  the  weir,  and  they  are  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
upper  pool.  Four  inches  is  therefore  the  minimum  depth  of  water  that 
is  expected  to  pour  over  the  tops  of  the  wickets  of  the  pass.  During 
this  stage  the  water  of  the  pool  below  stands  against  the  back  of  the 
pass-wickets,  at  a  vertical  height  of  4  feet  4  inches.  Should  the  water 
get  too  low  to  give  four  inches  over  the  tops  of  the  pass-wickets,  the 
dam  can  be  tightened  by  temporarily  covering  the  spaces  left  between 
the  wickets. 

The  length  of  the  shortest  pool  on  the  Upper  Seine  is  3.38  miles  and 
that  of  the  longest  seven  miles.  The  fall  of  the  river  between  the  Yaren- 
Des  and  the  La  Cave  Dams,  a  distance  of  18.63  miles,  is  23  feet,  or  an 
average  of  about  15  inches  per  mile,  while  between  the  same  dam  and 
that  at  Port-^l'Anglais,  a  distance  of  56  miles,  the  fall  is  60  feet,  which 
is  an  average  of  about  13  inches  to  the  mile.  The  average  fall  of  the 
Ohio  in  the  first  twenty  miles  of  its  course  is  17  inches  per  mile,  but  this 
slope  rapidly  changes,  and  in  the  first  fifty-six  miles  the  fall  is  53.3  feet, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  11 J  inches  per  mile.  The  slopes  of  the  two  rivers, 
in  the  portions  compared,  are  thus  seen  to  be  nearly  the  same,  though 
the  greatest  floods  in  the  Ohio,  in  the  sections  compaied,  vary  from  35 
to  45  feet,  while  in  the  Upper  Seine  they  only  vary  from  16  to  23  feet. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  greater  height  of  floods,  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  are  much  higher  above  low-water  than  those  of  the  Seine,  and 
therefore  higher  dams  can  be  built  without  greater  danger  of  overflow. 

One  objection  to  all  the  French  systems  is  that  the  mechanism  con- 
sists of  a  great  number  of  parts,  all  of  which  must  be  kept  in  perfect 
working  order,  a  thing  which  is  less  difficult  in  France  than  in  the 
former  country  because  there  is  a  long-established  and  well-organized  and 
trained  body  of  inspectors,  engineers,  lock  and  dam  tenders,  and  assist- 
ants, whose  lives  are  devoted  to  such  work,  and  who  are  thoroughly  capa- 
ble of  attending  to  it.  The  lack  of  such  a  body  in  the  United  States 
makes  it  eminently  desirable  that  all  machinery  should  be  of  the  simplest 
possible  kind,  and  we  believe  that  the  plan  which  we  rexsommend  has 
at  least  this  merit. 

Another  and  more  serious  objection  to  the  French  systems  comes  from 
the  greater  cold  of  our  climate,  and  the  greater  danger  of  injury  by 
ice.  The  account  already  given  shows  that  the  Seine  dams  were  greatly 
endangered  by  an  imusual  cold  of  21^.  As  this  is  a  very  common  tem- 
perature with  us,  and  as  the  thermometer  is  not  unfrequently  below 
»ro,  it  is  manifest  that  the  danger  mentioned  would  be  both  more  fre- 
qneutly  encountered  in  this  country,  and  more  dangerous  when  encount- 
ered, particularly  in  view  of  the  higher  and  more  sudden  floods,  and  the 
greater  masses  of  drift-wood.  Therefore,  with  our  present  information, 
we  think  it  would  be  better  to  test  the  Brunot  gate  in  preference  to 
adopting  the  French  systems  thus  far  in  use.  If  the  test  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  still  have  them  to  fall  back  on,  while  if  it  is  a  success  we  be- 
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lieve  tbat  we  will  have  a  simpler^  stroDl)^er,  and  more  readily  handled 
apparatas. 

{Should  the  system  which  we  recommend  for  trial  be  adopted,  we  will 
fiud  ourselves  provided  with  a  navigation  that  differs  in  many  particu. 
lars  from  that  used  in  France.  In  the  latter  country,  as  soon  as  the 
natural  depth  in  the  river  is  less  than  5  feet,  the  passes  are  closed,  and 
all  navigation  in  either  direction  is  carried  on  through  the  locks.  On 
our  system,  if  we  can  get  a  gate,  as  we  think  we  can,  that  can  be  opened 
in  two  minutes,  and  closed  in  Ave,  it  will  be  quite  practicable  to  keep 
ap  an  interoiittent  down-stream  navigation  through  the  pass  through- 
out almost  the  whole  year,  as  the  opening  of  the  gate  for  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes  at  a  time,  (which,  allowing  for  diminished  discharge  while 
being  opened  and  shut,  will  make  the  total  expenditure  of  water  aboat 
equal  to  a  full  opening  of  the  chute  for  5  minutes,)  will  probably  not 
injuriously  lower  the  level  of  the  upper  pool.  We  would  thus  have  a 
natural  down-stream  navigation  throughout  almost  the  entire  year, 
which  would  be  an  immense  advantage,  since  our  heavy  products,  suek 
as  coal  and  manufactured  iron,  all  go  down  the  river.  To  counterbal- 
ance this  advantage,  we  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  forcing  all  up 
stream  navigation,  except  in  very  high  water,  to  pass  through  the  locks. 
Ttie  latter  would  have  to  be  higher  than  the  French  locks,  and  oar  ex- 
penditures for  masonry  and  timber  for  the  dam,  and  inclined  plane, 
would  much  exceed  theirs.  To  counterbalance  this,  we  have  simpler 
constructions,  less  complicated  mechanism,  (which  is  both  very  costly, 
and  must  be  carefully  watched  and  kept  in  order,)  and  probably  less 
expense  for  attendance.  It  is,  therefore,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
special  character  of  our  climate  and  of  our  navigation,  that  we  reoom- 
mend  that  a  system  differing  from  those  used  in  France  be  first  tested, 
in  preference  to  copying  what  are  successful  in  their  native  country,  bnt 
which  might  not  work  so  well  here.  We  wish  it  to  be  specially  under- 
stood, that  while  we  have  attempted  to  collect  all  available  information 
on  this  subject,  we  do  not  presume  to  decide  the  question  now,  but  limit 
ourselves  to  recommending  a  preliminary  experiment.  Having,  there- 
fore, decided  in  favor  of  an  experiment  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brunot,  it  now  remains  to  elaborate  its  details. 

There  are  two  methods  of  filling  the  gate — by  opening  valves  in  the 
top  of  the  gate  itself,  or  by  opening  a  pipe  which  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  the  gate.  As  the  gate  rises  and  falls  around  a  horizon- 
tal axis,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  devising  an  apparatus  to  move  these 
valves  at  all  times  which  shall  itself  be  sheltered  from  floating  bodies. 
Moreover,  valves  in  the  top  of  the  gate  are  liable  to  injury,  and  they 
weaken  the  gate  where  it  ought  to  he  strongest.  For  these  reasons  we 
propose  to  permit  water  to  enter  by  a  pipe  under  the  platform  of  the 
chute,  which  shall  connect  with  the  interior  of  the  gate  by  several 
branches  of  flexible  pipe  entering  just  below  the  hinges.  The  main 
pipe  will  be  controlled  by  a  valve  worked  from  the  abutment,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  92.  It  is  calculated  that  a  two-foot  pipe  will  1911  the  experimental 
gate,  100  feet  in  length,  in  2  minutes,  which  is,  probably,  quick  enough. 
To  empty  the  gate  a  centrifugal  pump  is  used  whose  suction-pipe  has  a 
flexible  length  to  connect  it  with  a  pipe  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gate.  This  pump  will  be  set  in  motion  by  a  turbine  wheel.  The  neces- 
sary power  to  drive  this  pump  was  calculated  by  assuming  5  minutes 
as  the  time  for  the  work,  and  taking  the  capacity  of  the  experinienuil 
gate  as  5,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  lift  as  6  feet.  We,  therefore,  have  a  quan- 
tity of  work  of  375,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  11.4  horse-power. 
The  effective  work  of  pumps  is  given  by  Bourne  as  ranging  from  30  to 
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65  per  cent,  of  the  power  applied  to  them,  and,  therefore,  with  an  as- 
sumed efficiency  of  38  per  cent,  we  find  that  we  require  30  horse-power 
to  work  this  pump. 

To  get  the  size  of  turbine  necessary  to  develop  this  effective  power, 
we  use  Francis's  formula : 


^=W3^ 


in  which  P  =  30,  the  effective  horse-power,  and 

^  =   6,  tlie  assumed  head  of  water.    We,  therefore,  find — 
D  =  6.93  feet. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  to  supply  this  wheel  is  found  by  the 
formula,  also  given  by  Mr.  Francis : 

Q=0.5DV^ 
Whence  we  find — 

Q  =  68.8  feet  i>er  second. 

To  supply  this  amount  of  water  without  great  velocity,  and,  there- 
fore, without  sensible  loss  of  head,  the  water  in  the  channel  leading  to 
the  turbine  should  have  a  velocity  of  not  more  than  3  feet  per  second ; 
and,  therefore,  the  cross-section  of  the  channel  should  be  about  20  square 
feet.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  a  width  of  4  feet  and  a  depth  of  5. 
The  positions  of  the  pump  and  turbine  are  shown  in  Fig.  92. 

It  is  important  to  have  some  arrangement  for  the  automatic  filling  of 
the  gate,  should  a  sudden  flood  come  *in  the  night,  or  when  the  gate- 
tender  was  absent  or  negligent.  This  is  provided  for  by  a  stationary  pipe 
at  the  far  end  of  the  gate,  which  is  sheltered  from  floating  bodies  by 
the  recess  at  the  end  of  the  chamber.  The  height  of  this  pipe  is  such 
that  when  there  is  a  greater  depth  in  the  chute  than  seven  feet,  the 
water  overflows  into  the  gate.  This  pipe  also  answers  as  an  air-pipe 
daring  the  maneuvering  of  the  gate. 

The  most  important  navigation  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  River 
is  the  transport  of  coal,  and  as  this  transport  is  always  down  stream, 
and  as  the  ponderous  coal-fleets  are  not  easily  checked  or  stopped,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  process  of  lowering  the  gate  and  opening  the 
pass  should  be  very  expeditious,  while  there  need  be  no  great  hurry  in 
raising  the  gate.  The  system  proposed  answers  these  ends  perfectly. 
One  man  can  maneuver  the  gate,  and  it  can  be  filled  with  any  desired 
rapidity.  If  the  2-foot  pipe  should  not  do  the  work  fast  enough,  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  using  one  of  greater  diameter.  After  the 
fleet  has  passed,  the  attendant  has  only  to  open  the  gate  of  the  turbine, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  pass  is  closed.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to 
devise  a  system  that  could  promise  better  results. 

In  order  to  scour  out  any  sediment  that  may  accumulate  in  the  cham- 
ber, a  culvert  is  made  at  the  far  end,  and  inlet  pipes  at  the  abutment. 
As  this  operation  would  seldom  be  necessary,  (possibly  once  a  year,)  it 
is  believed  that  the  management  of  the  valve  at  the  far  end  would  offer 
no  practical  difficulty.  Excepting  this  one  valve,  all  the  mechanism  is 
on  the  abutment,  and  is  therefore  always  accessible. 

Besides  the  gate,  the  shape  and  details  of  the  pass  require  special  at- 
tention. In  order  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  working  of  passes,  or 
chntes,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  the  board  went  to  Lock  llaven,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  examined  the  chute  in  the  dam  across  the  Susque- 
hanna at  that  place.  This  chute  and  dam  are  shown  in  Fig.  36,  plate  4. 
The  length  of  the  chnte  is  1,295  feet,  and  its  width  is  31  feet.    The  differ- 
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ence  of  level,  in  low  water,  between  tlie  pool  and  the  river  below,  is  11 
feet,  and  the  slope  of  the  chute  is  1  in  142. 

There  is  no  gate  at  its  head,  as  it  is  left  open  until  the  water  above 
becomes  too  low,  and  then  a  temporary  dam  of  plank,  resting  against  a 
horizontal  beam,  is  constructed.  The  chute  was  unfortunately  closed 
•  when  we  visited  it,  but  we  obtained  much  information  about  it  from  an 
ex-oflQcer  of  engineers,  Mr.  R.  W.  Petrikin,  residing  in  Lock  Haven. 
We  learned  that  it  was  only  used  in  running  rafts  down  the  river,  and 
that  there  was  a  marked  wave  at  its  entrance,  and  also  that  rafts  in 
passing  out  of  the  chute  into  the  river  were  generally  submerged.  At 
the  Williamsport  chute,  on  the  same  river,  rafts  dive  so  much  that  in 
order  to  diminish  this  tendency  they  are  forced  to  use,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  chute,  floating  timbers  with  one  end  fastened  to  the  bottom- 
Neither  the  wave  at  the  head  of  these  chutes  nor  the  diving  at  the  foot 
is  injurious  to  rafts,  but  they  would  be  to  coal-fleet«.  A  very  important 
matter  of  detail  is  to  make  as  much  friction  as  possible  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  chute,  so  as  to  retard  the  velocity  of  the  water.  The 
superiority  of  the  Lock  Haven  chute  to  the  others  on  the  Susquehanna 
is  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  stone  bottom, 
while  others  have  wood.  The  stone  paving  has  become  so  rough  that 
it  checks  the  current  very  appreciably. 

The  board  believe  that  by  a  judicious  widening  of  the  heiui  of  the 
chute,  so  as  to  cause  a  large  body  of  water  to  enter,  the  head- wave  can 
be  almost  if  not  entirely  obviated,  and  that  a  similar  widening  at  the 
foot  would  probably  work  equally  well  there.  But  these  and  other  de- 
tails can  only  be  settled  by  actual  trial,  and  without  such  trial  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  recommend  the  system  for  use  on  the  Ohio.  If  it 
is  a  success,  there  need  no  longer  be  any  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
radical  improvement  of  that  river.  As  such  vast  interests  depend  opon 
this  trial,  they  would  most  urgently  press  its  importance  upon  Congress. 

To  test  the  whole  scheme,  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  who 
need  souiething  of  the  kind  for  their  own  use,  offer  the  use  of  the  lowei«t 
dam  on  the  Monongahela  for  a  chute  100  feet  in  width,  or  half  the  width 
proposed  for  ultimate  adoi)tion  on  the  Ohio.  The  two  locks  in  their 
dam  No.  1  are  insufficient  to  transact  the  rush  of  business  that  crowds 
upon  them  whenever  there  is  a  coal-boat  rise  in  the  Ohio,  and  many 
coal-barges  lose  an  opportunity  of  getting  to  market  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  through  the  locks  in  time.  If  the  chute  proves 
a  success,  barges  can  safely  lie  in*  iwol  No.  1  until  a  rise*  comes,  and 
then  pass  down  the  river  promptly.  An  indirect  result  would  be  to 
add  pool  No.  1  to  the  harbor  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  now  greatly  over- 
crowded. 

The  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  is,  therefore,  equally  interested 
with  the  United  States  in  finding  a  successful  solution  to  the  problem 
before  us. 

They  therefore,  through  their  president,  Hon.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  offer 
for  this  purpose  their  dam  No.  1,  and  agree  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  experiment,  it  being  understood  that  in  case  of  success  they  are  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  gate  and  chute. 

This  proposition  seems  to  us  a  fair  one  to  both  parties,  and  we  would 
therefore  recommend  its  acceptance.  According  to  the  most  carefnl 
estimate  that  we  have  been  able  to  make,  the  cost  of  putting  iu  a  chate 
100  feet  wide,  with  a  movable  hydraulic  gate,  the  bottom  of  the  cbute 
being  4  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  dam.  will  be  880,000.  We  would 
therefore  urgently'  recommend  the  appropriation,  by  Congress,  of  |40,(HX> 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  a  navigable  chute,  to  be  oiwued 
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and  closed  by  a  hydraulic  gate,  in  one  of  tbe  dams  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  Navigation  Company,  provided  that  the  chute  and  gate  be  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  United  States  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  provided,  also,  that 
the  Monougahela  Navigation  Company  shall  pay  one-half  the  actual 
cost  of  construction,  without  any  charge  for  the  use  of  their  dam  or  of 
sach  tools  or  working-machinery  as  they  may  have  on  hand.  It  should 
also  be  agreed  that,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
chute  and  gate  shall  become  the  property  of  the  said  Navigation  Com- 
pany, but  that  lK)th  chute  and  gate  shall  be  subject  to  such  changes  or 
modifications,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  United  States  and  the  Navi- 
gation Company,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  United  States  engineer  in 
charge,  until  in  his  opinion  further  change  or  experiment  is  unnecessary. 
It  should  further  be  agreed  that  in  case  the  experiment  shouUI  prove  a 
failure,  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  no  charges  for  the  cost  of 
removing  said  chute  and  gate,  and  restoring  the  dam  to  its  original 
condition. 

There  are  still  many  details  to  be  elaborated  in  the  practical  construc- 
tion of  the  Brunot  gate  which  the  pressing  neci*ssity  for  an  early  report, 
and  tbe  unexpected  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  to  collect  the 
foi'egoing  information,  make  it  impossibe  for  the  board  to  complete. 
They  believe,  however,  that  they  have  sufficiently  covered  the  subject  in 
the  foregoing,  and  would  recommend  that  the  duty  of  preparing  the  prac- 
tical details  of  construction  be  assigned  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

6.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  EngineerSy  Brevet  Major- General,  U.  8.  A. 

W.  E.  Merrill, 
Major  of  EngineerB  and  Brevet  Colonel, 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  Cf.  8.  A. 


N  4. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA  RIVER. 

In  my  report  of  September  1, 1873,  the  progress  of  this  work  was 
given  up  to  that  date.  This  consisted  in  the  purchase  of  laud  for  the  site 
of  the  proposed  lock  and  dam  at  Hoard's  Rocks,  W.  Va.,  and  the  letting 
of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  lock. 

Work  was  begun  by  the  contractors  in  opening  a  quarry  for  stone  in 
September  last,  and  soon  after  the  excavation  for  foundation  was  com- 
menced. The  progress  of  the  work  has  thus  far  been  slow,  and  1  hardly 
think  it  probable  that  the  contractors  will  be  able  to  complete  the  lock 
this  season,  as  contemplated  by  their  contract.  The  excavation  for  the 
foundation  is  now  complete,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stone  of  all  classes 
is  ready  for  the  walls.  From  present  appearances,  not  over  five  or  six 
courses  will  be  built  by  the  close  of  the  season.  These,  however,  are 
the  ones  that  are  most  troublesome  and  most  subject  to  delay  by  rises 
in  the  river,  and  by  land-slides.  After  they  are  finished,  the  work  can 
progress  smoothly  and  rapidly. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  this  work  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  lock,  and  a  small  margin  mav  be  left  toward  building  the 
dam.  The  additional  sum  of  $22,000  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
31  £ 
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complete  the  improvement  at  Hoard's  Rocks,  being  the  difference  be- 
tween my  estimate  for  the  current  year  ($^7,000)  and  the  amount 
($25,000)  appropriated  by  act  of  June  23, 1874. 

To  complete  the  improvement  of  this  river  so  as  to  properly  connect 
with  the  slack-water  system  already  established  on  the  Lower  Mononga- 
hela,  will  require  two  additional  locks  and  dams,  one  of  which  should 
be  built  at  or  near  Cheat  River  Ripple,  and  the  other  at  Jacob's  Creek. 

In  estimating  for  a  lock  at 'Cheat  River  Ripple,  I  only  do  so  because 
a  lock  must  be  built  at  or  near  this  place  in  order  to  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem of  improvement  recommended  by  me  and  approved  by  Congress. 
The  question  as  to  who  should  build  it  is  an  open  one,  as  this  matter 
has  never  been  settled ;  but  presuming  that  my  opinion  would  be  de- 
sired, I  give  it  herewith.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  United 
States  y^ve  to  build  this  lock,  although  it  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  is  bound  by  law  to 
make  a  navigation  to  the  State-line,  but  not  beyond  it.  The  Hoanl's 
Rocks  lock  is  beyond  this  line,  and  a  gpod  navigation  cannot  be 
made  up  to  it  without  two  more  locks,  or  one,  besides  the  one  which 
the  company  must  build.  But  should  they  comply  with  their  obli- 
gation and  build  a  lock  with  a  lift  of  16  feet,  the  one  to  be  built 
by  the  United  States  need  have  only  4  feet  of  lifr^  The  16-foot 
lock  would  have  a  lift  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  too  great 
for  useful  service  and  the  4-foot  lock  would  have  an  absurdly  small 
lift.  As  a  matter  of  law,  I  suppose  that  the  navigation  company 
could  be  compelled  to  build  the  lower  lO-foot  lock  and  pay  a  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  another  lock  of  equal  lift  above.  As  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, however,  I  would  recommend  that  the  United  States  assume  the 
entire  cost,  and,  therefore,  the  undivided  control  of  the  lock  at  Cheat 
River  Ripple,  only  requiring  of  the  Navigation  Company  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  claim  to  control  the  navigation  of  that  part  of  the  Monongsi- 
hela,  and  an  agreement  that  the  lock,  which  they  must  build,  shall  have 
G  feet  at  low  water  over  its  own  lower  miter-sill,  and  shall  raise  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  10  feet.  Several  of  the  locks  on  the  present  navigation 
have  but  4  feet  on  their  lower  miter-sills  in  low  water,  but  the  Company 
is  now  engaged  in  raising  its  dams  so  as  to  give  6  feet,  and  my  own  cal- 
culations have  all  been  based  on  a  6-foot  uavigation  in  the  part  of  the 
river  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

If  the  United  States  should  build  the  lock  suggested  it  will  require 
an  appropriation  of  $110,000;  I  therefore  make  a  contingent  estimate 
for  this  amount,  presuming  that  all  legal  questions  as  to  its  construc- 
tion will  be  settled  with  the  navigation  company  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

ESTIMATE. 

Completion  of  dam  at  Hoard's  Rocks $22,000 

Dam  at  or  near  Cheat  River  Ripple,  Pa 110,0(iO 

132,000 

A  Statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  this  work  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  hereto  annexed. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 ^,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 409  U 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  lb74 25, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 6, 120  J3 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874,  ($108,470.73  —  $403.84) IOS.066  59 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  187C 132,000  00 
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NS. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  KANAWHA  RIVER. 

Mr.  A.  M .  Scott  has  been  my  assistant  engineer  in  local  charge  of  the 
Government  work  on  this  river. 

The  first  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  was  made 
for  the  fiscal  year  1873-'74,  and  my  last  annual  report  contains  a 
statement  of  the  contracts  made  under'  that  appropriation,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  under  it  up  to  Sept^jmber  1,  1873.  The  present 
report  will  bring  up  the  record  to  August  15,  1874,  at  which  date,  in 
obedience  to  your  orders,  the  work  was  transfeiTed  to  Maj.  W.P  Craig- 
hill,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  hist  annual  report  stated  that  contracts  had  been  made  for  work 
at  Cabin  Creek  Shoals,  Elk  Shoals,  and  Two-mile  Shoal. 

Cabin  Creek  Shoals, — Sixteen  miles  above  Charleston,  and  seventy- 
three  and  a  half  miles  above  the  mouth. 

This  contra<5t  was  let  soon  after  I  took  charge  of  the  river,  and  before 
Mr.  Scott,  the  superintendent,  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  sufficient 
local  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities.  It  being  important  to  get  to  work 
as  s[)eedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  utilize  the  low- water  season,  I  told 
Mr.  Scott  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Kanawha  board,  and  make  the 
best  estiintttes  that  he  could.  The  contractor  for  this  work  also  got  the 
contracts  at  Elk  Shoal  and  Two-mile,  and  spent  all  his  time  on  them. 
He  died  before  he  could  begin  at  Cabin  Creek,  and  his  contracts  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  executor.  The  latter  asked  to  be  released  from 
the  Cabin  Creek  contract,  and  Mr.  Scott  having  concluded,  after  the 
preparation  of  a  detailed  map  of  the  locality,  that  the  proposed  dike 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  recommended 
that  the  release  be  granted.  For  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Scott,  I 
approved  of  the  application  and  you  granted  the  release.  The  contract 
was  therefore  annulled,  and  no  work  has  been  done  at  Cabin  Creek 
Shoals. 

Elk  Shoal. — Half  a  mile  below  Charleston,  and  fifty-seven  miles  above 
the  mouth. 

The  dam  at  this  point  has  been  completed.  The  total  amount  of  stone 
in  the  dam  is  4,427  cubic  yards.  The  original  improvement  consisted 
of  a  narrow  chute,  varying  in  width  from  110  to  120  feet,  bounded  on 
each  side  by  walls  composed  of  loose  stone  and  of  material  dredged  to 
make  the  chute.  This  method  of  improvement  was  useful  to  packets, 
but  injurious  to  coal-fleets,  as  the  chute  was  too  narrow  for  their  use, 
and  in  consequence  they  ran  entirely  outside  of  it  whenever  the  stage 
of  water  would  permit.  To  remedy  this,  the  right  wall  of  the  chute 
was  removed,  and  the  opening  was  made  100  feet  wider,. but  the  space 
taken  in  was  left  at  a  higher  level  than  the  bottom  of  the  chute,  in  or- 
der not  to  increase  the  width  of  channel  in  dead  low-water.  This 
work  was  done- by  hired  labor  and  has  been  completed.  It  necessitated 
the  removal  of  4,300  cubic  yards  of  stone,  gravel,  and  bowlders.  The 
dike  starts  at  the  right  bank,  and  connects  with  the  new  right-hand 
wall  of  the  chute. 

Two-mile  SJu>aL — ^Two  miles  below  Charleston,  and  fifty-five  miles 
above  the  mouth. 

The  dam  at  this  place  has  been  completed.  There  were  used  in  its 
construction  4,128  cubic  yards  of  stone  and  79  cords  of  brush.  It  w  as 
built  in  order  to  stop  the  waste  of  water  behind  BJaiue's  Island. 
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REMOVING  OBSTRUCTIONS. 

My  last  annual  report  (p.  507,  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1873)  de- 
scribed the  large  grapple  which  I  had  caused  to  be  made  for  use  on  the 
Great  Kanawhaand  Ohio  rivers,  its  special  use  being  to  raise  large  bowl- 
ders lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  too  large  to  be  lifted  by  any  ordinary 
hoisting-apparatus.  This  machine  has  done  admirable  service,  altboagh 
it  can  only  work  occasionally,  when  the  river  happens  to  be  low  and 
clear. 

In  October,  1873, 112  large  rocks  and  10  snags  were  removed,  and 
three  wrecks  of  sunken  coal-barges  were  torn  to  pieces  in  fourteen  days. 

The  grapple  was  not  used  in  the  Kanawha  again  until  July,  1S7-L 
During  this  month  its  work  was  as  follows: 

Ccibin  Creek. — Took  18  rocks  from  foot  of  shoals ;  deposited  them  in 
11  feet  water  above  Ault's  Landing.  Two  lying  in  the  right  of  channel 
were  too  large  for  the  grapple,  and  were  blasted  and  removed. 

Witcher^s  Greek. — Eemoved  from  foot  of  shoal  a  large  sycamore  100 
feet  long. 

Machine  Ripple. — Took  twelve  rocks  from  this  place.  Several  of  them 
were  large  and  badly  spike-marked. 

CampbelPa  Creek. — Removed  several  logs  from  this  landing. 

Two-mile  Slioal. — A  large  stump  from  Young  Two-mile,  and  two  logs 
from  channel  at  mouth  of  creek. 

Island  jShoal. — Itemoved  a  stump  6  feet  in  diameter  firom  foot  of 
chute. 

Tyler  Shoal. — ^From  head  of  chute,  4  big  bowlders. 

Peeled  Maple.-^Too\L  out  25  big  rocks  and  a  large  root. 

One  mile  above  CoaVs  Mouth. — Moved  Christy's  Bock  to  left  shore. 

CoaVs  Mouth. — Took  a  sycamore  100  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  bad  root,  .from  the  landing. 

Scary. — Eemoved  4  rocks  and  a  snag  from  head  of  chute. 

Near  Qeorge  Wrighfs  Landing. — ^Took  2  big  elms  and  a  large  rock 
from  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Tacket  Shoal — Four  rocks  from  foot  5  one.of  them  was  very  large  and 
badly  rubbed  and  marked. 

Two  mills  below  Tacket. — Took  a  large  snag  from  the  middle  of  the 
river. 

Summer^s  Shallows. — Blasted  and  took  out  2  large  rocks. 

One  mile  above  Red  House. — Blasted,  and  removed  in  five  pieces  a 
well-known  troublesome  rock. 

Red  House. — A  big  rock  and  a  small  snag  from  foot  of  shoaL 

Little  Hurricane  Ripple. — Removed  9  rocks  from  head  of  chute. 

Washington  Shallows. — ^Thirteen  bowlders. 

Tucker^s  Creek  Bar. — ^Took  off  13  rocks. 

Big  Hurricane. — Moved  14  large  rocks  from  this  ripple. 

Oillespi^s  Ripple. — Fifteen  rocks  from  head ;  one,  very  lai^,  was 
blasted  and  taken  out,  and  a  large  sycamore  from  foot  of  ripple. 

Vintreaux  /87iaWot(7«.— Nearly  four  days  were  spent  in  these  shallows; 
in  all  91  rocks  were  removed ;  several  of  them  had  to  be  blasted. 

Mary^s  Shallows. — Took  from  lower  end  23  rocks. 

K7iob  Shoal. — Removed  4  dangerous  rocks  from  foot. 

Buffalo  SJu>al. — Removed  32  rocks  here,  several  of  them  very  large; 
considerable  time  spent. 

Buffalo  Shalloics.—B^QmoY^A  20  rocks;  also  a  big  snag  from  opposite 
Widow  SibbrelPs  landing. 

Near  Atkinson's  Landing. — Took  out  a  snag  and  4  rocks. 
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Eighteen-Mile. — A  bad  rock  from  the  ripple. 

Arbuckle  Shoal. — Removed  3  rocks  from  head  and  a  very  large  elm 
from  foot  of  chate. 

Thirteen-Mile  Shoal. — Six  rocks  and  4  troublesome  logs. 

Ten-Mile. — Two  very  large  trees. 

Three-Mile  Bar. — ^Took  out  a  bad  sycamore  snag  about  75  feet  long. 

The  Kanawha  board  were  ^o  much  pleased  with  the  work  of  this 
grapple  in  removing  from  the  river  many  large  rocks,  that  for  years  had 
been  the  terror  of  pilots,  that  at  their  request  I  had  a  design  prepared 
for  the  smaller  grapple,  to  be  used  by  them  in  removing  the  smaller 
rocks,  for  which  the  large  grapple  was  not  well  fitted. 

PURCHASE  OP  MAPS. 

The  general  map  of  the  river  which  we  use,  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Lorraine  and  Byers  in  1856r-'57.  The  set  transferred  to  me  by  Major 
Craigbill  was  incomplete,  but  negotiations  'were  then  in  progress  ibr 
the  purchase  from  the  widow  of  Mr.  Byers  of  the  missing  maps  and 
profiles.  With  the  approval  of  yourself  and  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I 
parcbased  these  documents  from  Mrs.  Byers  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Our  general  map  is  therefore  complete. 

Daring  the  year,  Mr.  Scott,  with  one  assistant,  has  been  employed  in 
copying  and  arranging  the  purchased  material,  and  in  making  detailed 
Mirveys  at  places  where  improvements  were  contemplated.  Detailed 
maps  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  200  feet  have  been  made  of  Cabin-Creek 
Shoal,  Witcher's  Creek  Shop>l,  and  of  the  river  from  Charleston  to 
the  foot  of  Wilson's  Island. 

NEW  APPROPRIATION. 

At  its  last  session  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Great  Kanawha.  As  I  have  been  directed  to  transfer  the 
charge  of  this  river  to  Major  Craighill,  1  offer  no  project  for  the  expend- 
itare  of  this  sum,  nor  do  I  submit  any  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1875-^6. 

Financial  statement 

Bdance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $25,000  00 

Deduct  amount  expended  in  last  fiscal  year 352  98 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 25, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 14, 322  21 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874,  ($35,324.81— $800.54 ) 34,  524  27 


N  6. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  WABASH  RIVER. 

Mr.  F.  Stein  has  been  my  assistant  engineer  in  local  charge  of  this 
work. 

The  work  of  snagging  and  dredging  in  the  lower  end  of  the  river  and 
the  rock-excavation  and  construction  of  wiug-dam  at  Coffee  Island 
Chate,  all  of  which  were  under  contract  with  Mr.  R.  Mackenzie,  dated 
August  27,  1872,  have  been  completed,  and  the  contracts  closed.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  under  this  contract : 

Snagging  in  the  lower  river,  134  dayb. 

Dredging  in  the  lower  river,  115  days. 

Boek-excavation  at  Coffee  Island  Chute,  10,809,65  cuhic  yards. 

Wing-dam  at  Coffee  Island  Chnte,  40^307  oabio  yards. 
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Of  this  work  103  days'  snagging,  79  days'  dredging,  and  6,450  cubic 
yards  rock-excavation  were  done  in  the  fiscal  year  1872-'73,  as  previously 
reported.    The  remainder  was  done  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  river  is  now  clear  of  snags  and  obstructions,  and  has  had  its  chan- 
nel dredged  for  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  31  miles.  The  improve- 
ment of  Coffee  Island  Chute  one  hundred  and  three  miles  above  tbe 
mouth  does  not  connect  immediately  with  the  improvements  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  river,  but  this  place  was  selected  by  my  predecessor,  Major 
Weitzel,  because  at  the  time  the  available  funds  were  insufficient  to 
complete  any  more  important  improvement. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1873,  ($50,000,)  a  contract  was 
entered  into  with  Messrs.  Myers  and  De  Ham  for  23,000  cubic  yards  of 
rock-excavation  at  the  Grand  Chain,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  month 
of  the  river.  This  work  was  begun  during  the  month  of  August,  and 
was  continued  until  December;  14,710  cubic  yards  of  excavation  were 
made  during  this  time,  leaving  8,200  cubio  yards  still  to  be  removed. 
The  contract  provides  that  this  work  shall  be  completed  by  December  1, 
1873,  and  work  on  it  is  now  in  active  progress. 

The  next  point  which  is  in  pressing  neeS  of  improvement  is  the  Grand 
Eapids,  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at 
which  place  the  ruins  of  a  lock  and  dam  constructed  by  the  Wabash 
Navigation  Company  aggravate  the  natural  condition  of  things,  and 
render  these  rapids  impassable,  except  in  high  stages  of  water.  1  would 
respectfully  refer  to  my  last  annual  report  (Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  1873,  p.  511)  for  a  full  history  of  the  lock  and  dam  and  its 
present  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

Deeming  it  indispensable  that  the  Grand  Rapids  should  be  overcome 
by  the  reconstruction  of  a  lock  and  dam,  a  special  survey  was  commenced, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  still  in  progress,  to  determine 
whether  the  new  lock  should  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  or  be 
placed  about  two  miles  further  down  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  White 
River.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  location  are  that  a  lock  and  dam 
here  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  further  improvement  of  the 
White  River  Shoals,  and  would  at  the  same  time  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  White  River.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  this  survey  has 
been  completed,  and  from  it  I  conclude  that,  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  and  of  the  White  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed site  at  White  River  Shoals,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  remove  the 
dam  from  its  present  position,  and  therefore  I  recommend  the  retentioa 
of  the  old  site. 

An  appropriation  to  rebuild  the  Grand  Rapids  Lock  was  asked  for  in 
my  last  annual  report,  but,  by  act  of  June  23, 1874,  Congress  appropri- 
ated only  $25,000  for  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Wabash  River, 
adding  a  proviso : 

need  by  the  Seat- 
title,  or  claim  of 


L  Navigation  CompaDy  in  the  lock  and  dam  at  Grand  Kapids,  on  said  rirer, 
and  other  property  said  company  may  claim  on  said  river ;  and  for  the  extingnishmeot 
of  any  right  said  company  may  have  to  affect  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  said  river;  hut  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  until  said  navi- 
gation company  shall  have  relinqaished  all  right  to  control  or  otherwise,  in  any  ma&- 
ner,  interfere  with  or  aifect  the  free  navigation  of  said  river. 

This  proviso  forbids  any  new  work  on  the  Wabash  until  the  rights  of 
the  Navigation  Company  have  been  extinguished.  A  proposition  for 
the  sale  of  their  rights  and  franchises  has  been  received  from  this 
company,  and  has  been  referred  to  the  proper  authorities  for  action. 
After  the  purchase  is  made,  a  project  for  the  application  of  the  remain- 
der of  this  appropriation  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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ESTIMATE  FOR  YEAR  1875-76. 

For  rebuilding  the  Grand  Rapids  Lock $110,000 

This  Bnm  does  not  include  the  amonnt  necessary  for  reconstructing  the 
dam,  as  it  is  thoaght  better  t>o  defer  the  building  of  this  part  of  the  work 
DDtil  the  completion  of  the  lock,  for  which  at  least  one  season  will  be  re- 
qaired. 

For  clearing  out  the  chute  east  of  the  Little  Chain 6, 000 

This  is  one  of  the  points  Qanied  by  Major  Weitzel  for  improvement  in  his 
report  dated  January  4, 1872,  (Report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  1872,  p.  472.) 
The  object  of  this  estimate  is  simply  to  remove  snags,  large  numbers  of 
which  have  lodged  here.  It  is  expected  chat  when  these  are  removed  the 
Betiou  of  the  current  will  sufficiently  widen  and  deepen  this  chute,  and  thus 
enable  steamboats  to  entirely  avoid  the  Little  ChaiiK 
For  contingent  expenses 14  000 

Total 130,000 

The  construction  of  a  dam  at  New  Harmony  to  close  the  cut-off  at 
that  place,  and  tbus  retain  in  the  main  channel  the  whole  volume  of  the 
river,  is  very  much  needed.  I  have  omitted  this  work  from  the  above 
li8t,  becaase  I  hope  to  be  able  to  build  this  dam  out  of  what  is  left  of  the 
year's  appropriation  after  the  purchase  of  the  lands  and  franchises  of 
Ihe  Navigation  Company. 

A  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  this  improvement  is  hereto 
annexed. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasaryofthe  United  States  July  1,1873 $65,000  00 

Amoant  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $2,77'2.d3 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed } 5, 542  40 

Amoant  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 25, 000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 47, 558  35 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874,  (847,984.05--e2,647.80) 45,  336  25 

Amoant  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 130, 000  00 


N7. 


WATEE-GAUGES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  ITS  PRINCIPAL  TRIBU- 
TARIES. 

Xo  annual  inspection  was  made  daring  low-water  of  last  autumn,  the 
proi)er  season  for  inspecting,  as  Lieutenant  Mahan,  to  whom  I  had 
assigned  this  duty,  was  suddenly  oi*dered  by  telegraph  to  proceed  to 
Savannah,  and  I  h<'id  no  one  whom  I  could  send  in  his  place.  As  the 
gaages  were  generally  in  good  order,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  dispense 
with  an  inspection,  arid  to  put  the  sum  thus  saved  into  the  reconstruc- 
tion in  a  permanent  manner  of  such  gauges  as  were  located  where  the 
banks  were  of  sufficient  stability  to  permit  such  construction. 

Fart  Leavenworth  gauge. — This  gauge  is  in  good  order,  and  has  given 
no  trouble  during  the  past  year.  The  Missouri  River  was  closed  by  ice 
irom  the  4th  to  the  27th  of  January,  and  from  the  31st  of  tlie  same 
month  to  the  4th  of  Marcli,  though  during  this  period  it  was  frequently 
open  in  places.  The  first  ice  in  the  river  was  on  the  28th  of  November. 
Mr.  W.  N.  Metz  is  still  the  gauge  observer. 

Bock  Island  gauge. — This  gauge  is  a  permanent  one,  being  cut  on  the 
pivot-pier  of  the  draw  of  the  Government  bridge.  The  first  floating 
ice  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  ice  began  to  break 
op  about  3  p.  m.  on  the  8th  of  March,  (gauge  reading,  11.40,)  and  gorged 
at  4  p.  m.,  opposite   Eock  Island  water-works,  (gauge  reading,  14.90 
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and  15  at  5  p.  m.)  On  the  night  of  the  9th  the  water  rose  to  15.75, 
but  the  gorge  held  fast.  On  the  10th,  the  ice  finally  moved  ofL  Mr.G. 
F.  Evans  has  been  the  gauge-observer  throughout  the  year. 

Saint  Louis  gauge. — Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  I  have  had  a 
substantial  iron  gauge  constructed  on  the  city  wharf  at  the  place  wliAre 
the  old  records  were  taken  by  levelings,  before  the  signal-service  gaoge 
was  placed  at  the  elevator.  The  exact  location  of  the  gauge  is  opposite 
lio.  4  South  Front  street.  The  construction  is  similar  to  that  first  used 
at  Memphis,  and  described  in  my  report  of  February  19, 1872.  (Report 
of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1872,  p.  426.) 

Piles  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  8  feet  apart,  were  driven  on  the 
line  of  the  gauge.  These  were  capped  by  an  8-inch  stringer,  and  on  this 
was  firmly  spiked  a  railroad-rail.  The  paving  of  the  wharf  was  then 
re-set  close  up  to  the  rail,  leaving  nothing  visible  after  the  work  was 
done  but  the  top  of  the  rail,  on  which  the  gauge  was  marked  with  sted 
stamps.  The  zero  of  the  new  gauge  is  the  low  water  of  1863.  The 
reading  on  it  of  the  city  directrix  is  33.81.  The  gauge  extends  to  2  feet 
below  low-water,  its  lower  end  being  supported  by  two  extra  piles  pad 
beams.  For  its  engineering,  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Julius  Eapp,  a8sis^ 
ant  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Moulton,  the  city  engineer.  The  latter  gentleman  gave 
me  all  the  facilities  of  his  ofiSce,  and  whatever  assistance  and  informa- 
tion I  needed. 

In  order  to  correct  erroneous  back  records,  I  directed  Mr.  Leopold, 
the  gange-observerf  to  take  synchronous  observations  on  the  gange  ai 
the  elevator,  and  on  the  new  iron-gauge.  These  observations  did  not 
give  very  satisfactory  results,  as  the  difference  in  the  readings  varied 
at  the  same  stage  in  the  river.  After  comparing  the  differences  graphi- 
cally and  numerically,  I  established  the  following  table  of  corrections, 
to  be  applied  to  the  readings  on  the  gauge  at  the  elevator : 

Between  4  and?  subtract * 0.60 

Between  7  and  11  subtract 0.80 

Between  11  and  14  subtract 0.90 

Between  14  and  17  subtract 1.00 

Between  17  and  19  subtract 1.05 

Above  19  subtract 1.10 

The  gauge-records  which  I  send  herewith  have  been  corrected  on 
this  system. 

Mr.  Jacob  Leopold  continues  to  be  gauge-observer. 
.  Cairo  gauge. — As  Cairo  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  water-gauge  observations,  1  had  even  stronger  reasons  for 
constructing  a  permanent  gauge  here  than  at  St.  Louis.  The  old  gauge 
at  the  freight-warehouse  had  become  warped  by  the  sun  and  injured 
by  the  chains  and  cables  of  steamboats,  and  besides  it  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  wharf.  The  place  chosen  for  the  new  gange  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  paved  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Fourth  street,  the  old  one 
having  been  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth.  The  distance  between  the  two 
gauges  is  2,830  feet. 

Owing  to  the  instability  of  the  Cairo  levee,  Mr.  Charles  Thrnpp,  the 
engineer  in  charge,  thought  it  advisable  to  support  the  stringer  on 
small  trestles  with  mud-sills.  These  trestles  have  6  by  8  inch  caps,  6  by 
6  inch  posts,  and  a  12  by  4  inch  mud-sill.  The  posts  are  fastened  to  the 
cap  by  tenons  and  treenails,  and  to  the  sill  by  wedges  and  spikes. 
The  stringer  is  of  oak,  with  a  section  8  by  12  inches,  and  is  firmly 
fastened  to  each  trestle-cap  by  finch  screw-bolts.  The  trestles  are  4 
feet  in  height  and  6  feet  apart.  The  gauge  proper  is  an  iron  bar  4  by 
i  inch  countersunk  into  the  stringer.    The  gauge  is  a  first-class  one  in 
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every  respect,  and  reflects  ^at  credit  on  Mr.  Thrnpp.  The  zero  of- the 
Dew  gauge  is  at  the  same  level  as  the  zero  of  the  old  one.  Mr.  M.  S. 
Ensminger,  the  city  wharf-master,  continues  as  gauge-observer. 

The  following  bench-marks  in  Cairo  were  communicated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  to  my  predecessor  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  River,  Mr.  W.  Mil- 
nor  Roberts,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hely,  engineer,  Cairo  City  property.  They 
are  here  recorded  for  future  use.  They  are  referred  to  the  city  datum- 
line,  which  reads  on  the  United  States  gauge  9.16. 

Grade  of  Ohio  levee 42.00 

Grade  of  the  lUinois  Centra  Railroad  on  Ohio  levee 43.00 

Grade  of  Mississippi  levee 44.00 

Door-sill  St.  Charles  Hotel,  northeast  corner 43.26 

Door-sill  Adler's.  store,  between  Fourth  and  Sixth 43.63 

Door-sUl  Donelly's  store,  between  Eighteenth  and  Twentieth 43. 78 

Uy^er  Louisville  gauge, — The  observer  at  this  station  has  also  cbarge 
of  the  gauge  at  the  foot  of  the  canal,  the  two  gauges  being  about  two 
miles  apart.  The  upper  gauge  is  also  repeated  on  the  wall  just  above 
the  guard-gates,  in  close  proximity  to  the  lower  gabge.  I  therefore  con- 
claded  that  it  would  be  better  to  stop  reading  the  gauge  at  the  head  of 
the  canal,  and  to  take  both  readiugs  at  the  guard-gates.  The  readings 
herewith  forwarded  were  thus  taken. 

Lower  Louisville  gauge. — In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  the  stone- 
cutter who  cut  the  first  gauge  had  made  an  error  which  amounted  to 
about  5  inches  in  the  highest  reading.  With  the  assistance  of  Capt. 
M.  B.Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  kindly  superintended  the  work,  I 
have  had  a  new  gauge  cut  at  the  foot  of  the  canal  which  is  correct.  Mr. 
William  Eeynolds  was  the  gauge-observer  until  May  3,  since  which 
time  the  record  has  been  kept  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson. 

Nashnille  gauge. — ^There  being  no  gauge  on  the  Cumberland  River,  I 
asked  Mr.  S.  Thayer  Abert,  then  in  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  to  construct  one  for  me  at  Nashville,  requesting  him,  if  pos- 
sible, to  put  in  an 'iron-gauge.  As  the  natural  shore  at  the  Nashville 
wharf  is  solid  rock,  the  method  of  constructing  the  substructure  varied 
somewhat  from  the  method  used  at  St.  Louis  and  Cairo. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Abort's  report : 

The  trench  for  the  foundation  has  heen  excavated,  partly  in  rock,  partly  in  compact 
eUy.  Upon  this  bed,  si  Us  6  by  6  inches  by  4^  feet,  placed  every  6  feet,  support  a  con- 
tinnons  string-piece  of  the  same  dimensions  and  12  feet  long,  halved  and  spiked  at  the 
joints  and  tbe  siUs  beneath.  Upon  this,  roUed  iron,  4  by  |  inches  by  16  feet,  is  laid, 
with  ends  abutting,  and  secured  to  tbe  string-pieces  with  four  1-iaoh  spikes  at  dis- 
tances apart  of  1  foot,  and  upon  altornate  edges  of  the  iron.  Screws  were  used  at 
road-crossings,  as  the  cedar,  although  five  times  as  durable  as  oak,  does  not  hold  nails 
so  irell.  The  gauge  is  protected  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  on  each  side  with  substantial 
pavinyc.  The  upper  end  terminates  on  Front  street,  but  does  not  cross  it.  The  observa- 
tion of  floods  above  this  point  must  be  transferred  to  the  marks  on  Harrison's  store. 
A  line  has  been  cut,  at  every  distance  equivalent  to  one  vertical  foot,  with  a  cold-chisel. 
In  some  cases  these  marks  cross  the  iron  obliquely,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  level 
in  the  two  sides;  a  smaU  difference  in  elevation  making  a  noticeable  difference  in  dis- 
tance. 

•  4  •  »  •  •  • 

The  low- water  reference  is  1  foot  below  the  low-water  of  last  summer,  and  very  near 
extraordinary  low- water.    The  following  levels  are  referred  to  the  same  zero : 

Top  of  second  course  of  Wood  &  Simpson's  boiler-shop 33.768 

Top  of  ourb-stone  at  lamp-  post,  Harrison's  comer 48. 811 

Top  of  curb-stone  at  southwest  corner  Broad  and  Front  streets 50. 097 

Top  of  sill-course,  (marked  x,)  Harrison  <fe  Son's  corner 50. 708 

True  high- water  mark,  Harrison's  corner,  notched  1847 51. 667 

High-water  mark  in  paint,  Harrison's  corner,  1847 55.167 

The  entire  length  of  tbe  gauge  is  304  feet.  High- water  mark  54.667 
is  165.000  on  the  city-levels.  Regular  gauge-observations  began  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1873.    Mr.  H.  H.  Harrison  is  the  gauge-observer. 
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Florence  gauge. — ^This  gauge  has  required  bo  repairs  daring  the  year. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Stradibrd  is  still  the  gauge-observer. 

Memphis  gauge. — ^This  gauge  was  partly  constructed  by  me  and  partly 
by  the  city  of  Memphis,  (Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers^  1872,  p.  430.)  I 
regret  to  state  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city's  part  had  to  be  taken 
up  on  account  of  the  caving  into  the  river  of  that  part  of  the  wharf  on 
which  it  was  built.  This  gauge  therefore  nAeds  repair.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  permanent  gauge  at  Memphis  until  the  city  protects  the 
foot  of  its  wharf  below  low-waler  by  riprap  or  similar  covering.  I 
tirged  this  when  the  gauge  was  first  constructed,*but  without  succeeding 
in  getting  my  recommendations  adopted.  Mr.  W.  L.  Trask  continues 
as  gauge-observer. 

Jacksonpart  gauge. — No  repairs  have  been  needed  on  this  gauge  daring 
the  ftast  year.    Mr.  W.  E.  Bevens  is  still  the  gauge-observer. 

Little  Bock  gauge. — ^The  lowest  section  of  this  gauge  is  of  wood,  fast- 
ened to  the  vertical  timber- wall  at  the  foot  of  the  wharf.  During  very 
low  water,  mud  and  sand  accumulate  so  rapidly  at  the  foot  of  the  gaage 
that  a  trench  must  be  dug  every  morning  to  get  an  observation.  I 
thought  of  remedying  this  difficulty  by  duplicating  the  lowest  section 
of  the  gauge  by  cutting  it  on  the  rocks  above  the  landing.  The  losrest 
bid  I  could  get  for  this  work  was  $150,  and  therefore  I  abandoned  the 
idea.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  February  the  brick  house  to  which 
the  upper  section  of  the  gauge  wa^  attached  was  destroyed  by  fire,  bat 
the  gauge,  which  was  fasten^  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cellar,  was  not 
injured.  Since  that  time  the  owners  of  the  building  have  been  ordered 
by  the  city  authorities  to  take  down  the  walls.  The  gauge  needs  inspec- 
tion and  probably  a  partial  reconstruction.  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer  is  still 
the  gauge-observer. 

Helena  gauge. — The  gauge  at  this  place  was  injured  in  July,  1873,  by  a 
coal-barge  standing  on  it,  but  the  observer  made  temporary  repairs  and 
kept  it  in  fair  condition.  In  June,  1874,  he  report-ed  that  the  gauge  needed 
reconstruction,  as  some  of  the  sections  were  inaccurate  from  settlement, 
and  others  had  been  injured  by  drift. and  barges.  He  thought  that  the 
bank  should  be  graded,  and  a  heavier  gauge  constructed.  I  authorized 
this  work  to  be  done,  but  directed  that  the  gauge  should  not  be  marked 
without  orders.  The  reconstruction  of  the  gauge  is  yet  incomplete. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Miles  continues  to  be  gauge-observer. 

Qaiu^e  at  mouth  of  White  River. — This  gauge  needs  a  total  reconstruc- 
tion, and  it  may  be  advisable  to  change  its  location  to  Terrene,  on  the 
Mississippi  shore.  In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  the  old  gauge  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  caving  of  the  banks.  Being  uuable  to  send 
any  one  to  White  River  at  the  time,  I  directed  the  observer  to  make  a 
new  guage  on  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  and  mark  it  as  accurately  as  he 
could.  This  gauge  also  was  destroyed  in  June,  1874,  and  the  observer 
was  directed  to  reconstruct  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  material  having 
been  saved.  This  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  the  record  is  kept  by 
temporary  marks.  Capt.  F.  G.  Kendall  has  been  the  observer  during 
the  year. 

Lake  Providence  gauge. — In  July,  1873,  the  falling  of  the  river  revealed 
the  fact  that  below  the  24f6ot  mark  the  guage  was  gone,  probably  de- 
stroyed by  the  ice  of  the  preceding  winter.  The  record  has  since  then 
been  kept  up  by  temporary  stakes.  The  gauge  probably  needs  recon- 
struction. There  is  a  duplicate  hdgh-water  section  of  this  gauge  that 
will  keep  an  accurate  record  of  floods,  even  should  the  whole  of  the 
original  gauge  be  washed  away.  Mr.  S.  T.  Le  May  is  still  the  gauge-ob- 
server. 
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Vickshurg  gauge. — ^The  observer  of  this  station  reports  that  he  thinks 
that  the  elevator-pilea  to  which  the  gauge  is  attached  have  settled,  and 
he  recommeods  an  instrumental  examination.  This  matter,  however, 
lias  been  unavoidably  postponed.  Mr.  D.  P.  Fithian  has  been  the  gauge- 
observer  during  the  year. 

Natchez  gauge. — ^There  has  been  no  trouble  with  this  gauge  during  the 
past  year.  The  bench-mark  on  Mrs.  Cann's  house  having  become  en- 
dan  gered  by  the  rotting  of  the  wooden  door-sill,  the  observer  had  a 
new  bench  established  on  the  iron  door-sill  of  Bay  &  Grant's  store.  Mr. 
L  F.  Carvny  was  the  observer  from  April  27, 1873,  until  his  decease,  on 
the  11th  of  August,  1874.  The  gauge  is  now  under  charge  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
O'Brien. 

Red  River  Landing  gauge. — On  August  3, 1873,  the  observer  at  this 
station  reported  that  the  lower  section  of  the  gauge  was  missiug.  It 
was  temporarily,  but  erroneously,  established  by  a  local  engineer,  and 
finally  reconstructed  by  Mr.  C.  VV.  Babbitt,  of  Natchez,  whom  I  sent 
there  for  that  purpose.  He  found  that  36  feet  ©f  the  gauge  required 
rM»nstruction,  due  to  the  slipping  of  the  banks  and  the  shock  of  a 
loaded  barge.    Maj.  A.  D.  Smith  continues  to  keep  the  gauge-records. 

Alexandria  gauge. — ^The  lower  section  of  this  gauge  was  frequently 
broken  by  steamboats  striking  against  it,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
to  reconstruct  it  more  securely.  The  observer  employed  Capt.  R.  W. 
Bringhnrst,  the  parish  surveyor,  for  this  purpose.  He  used  8  by  10-inch 
striDgers,  on  uprights  of  the  same  cross-section,  3  feet  in  length,  sup- 
imrted  on  sandstone.  The  top  of  the  stringer  is  even  with  the  natural 
surface  of  the  bank.  The  length  of  gauge  replaced  was  56  feet.  Not- 
vithstauding  the  care  taken,  the  gauge  was  again  broken  in  February. 
It  could  not  be  repaired  until  the  present  month.  Capt.  J.  A.  Williams 
bas  been  the  observer  since  the  gauge  was  established. 

Baton  Rouge  gauge. — On  the  5th  of  July,  1873,  the  observer  reported 
that  the  second  upright  post  was  missing,  and  that  a  part  of  the  inclined 
gaage  was  gone.  The  damage  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  a  raft- 
log.  A  temporary  post  was  at  once  put  in  the  place  of  the  missing  one. 
As  the  water  continued  to  fall,  it  was  found  that  the  lowest  post  was 
out  of  plun>b,  having  been  struck  by  a  raft.  This  post  was  straightened 
sod  made  serviceable.  In  October  the  gauge  was  carefully  examined  and 
put  in  good  order  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Van  Pelt,  civil  engineer.  His  report  con- 
tains the  following  interesting  items,  that  should  be  preserved : 

It  may  be  deemed  important  by  the  Department  to  have  on  record  the  following  con- 
BM^tioDs,  or  points  of  reference,  wliich  have  been  made  by  me  at  yarious  times,  and 
vhich  have  been  carefully  checked : 

Vsrk  on  northeast  corner  of  chimney  of  old  mill  near  the  gange 35. 909 

Top  of  stone  bourn,  at  boundary-line  between  United  States  garrison  and 

city  property 34.111 

Bench-mark  on  State-house,  known  as  the  State-house  bench-mark,  which  I 

think  that  Colonel  Merrill  used  as  his  starting-point •. 62. 570 

Lnw-water  1854,  (by  Waller's  records  ?=  62. 370  below  State-house  bench-mark)  0. 200 

liow-water  18^1,  (by  Waller's  records) 3.200 

High-water  1851,  (by  Waller's  records  =  34. :»  above  low-water  1854) 34. 530 

Hiish-watcr  1862,  (by  Waller's  records  =  35. 870  above  low-water  1854) 30. 070 

High-water  1869,  (measured  by  a  citizen,  A\  inches  over  the  stone  bourn) ....  34. 486 

Hijch-water  1871,  (observed  at  the  time  by  Van  Pelt) 34. 520 

The  above  readings  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Colonel  Merrill  in  1872,  but  they 
«re  the  result  of  three  lines  of  levels  run,  firat,  by  S.  W.  Hill,  April  20,  1871 ;  second,  by 
myielf,  May  20,  1872;  atid,  third,  by  myself  and  Colonel  Lockett  March  31,  1873.  The 
three  seta  of  levels,  and  especially  the  last  two,  agree  closely.  The  above  is  an  average 
of  results. 
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These  results  are  doubtless  more  correct  than  mine,  which  were  obtained 
very  hurriedly  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  I  think  that 
they  merit  preservation.  Colonel  Lockett  resigned  his  post  as  gauge- 
observer  in  June,  1873,  since  which  time  the  gauge  has  been  in  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  N.  Van  Pelt,  the  business-clerk  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
iana. 

Carrollton  gauge. — In  March,  1874,  the  observer  at  this  gauge  reported 
that  two  of  the  sections  of  the  gauge  which  overlapped  differed  0.15  in 
their  readings.  I  at  once  wrote  to  Captain  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  requested  him  to  have  the  gauge  examined.  He  directed  Lieutenant 
Quinn  to  make  the  examination,  and  the  latter  reported  that  the  section 
nearest  the  shore  had  settled  0.262  foot,  and  the  next  section  0.162  foot. 
The  other  sections  were  under  water.  Captain  Howell  promised  to  have 
another  examination  made  in  low  water.  On  the  3d  of  the  present  month 
(August)  the  observer  informed  me  by  letter  that  the  wharf  had  slipped 
into  the  river,  carrying  with  it  the  gauge  and  its  nearest  bench-mark. 
Mr.  William  B.  Williams,  civil  engineer,  was  employed  to  put  in  a  tem- 
porary gauge^  and  observations  for  the  present  are  taken  from  it.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Duffy  IS  still  the  gauge-observer. 

Having  at  my  own  request,  made  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other 
duties,  been  relieved  from  the  future  charge  of  these  water-gauges,  I  will 
add  a  brief  classification  of  them,  as  they  appear  to  my  mind  after  three 
years'  experience. 

The  gauges  at  Rock  Island,  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Louisville,  and  Kash- 
ville  may  be  considered  as  entirely  permanent.  Those  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Jacksonport,  Florence,  Memphis,  and  Little  Rock  as  semi-perma- 
nent; but  the  others  require  constant  watching  and  continual  repairs. 
The  most  suitable  station  for  the  officer  in  charge  is  at  the  point  most 
central  to  the  unstable  gauges,  and  this  condition  is  admirably  filled  by 
Vicksburg,  the  station  of  my  successor.  The  system  thus  far  carried 
out  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  planting  and  navigation  interests,  and 
I  strongly  recommend  its  continuance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have 
made  all  the  gauges  as  permanent  as  their  sites  would  permit  The 
Cairo  gauge  is  much  the  most  important  of  the  system. 

EECOBDS  OF  THE  FLOOD  OF  1874. 

I  directed  all  gauge-observers  to  send  to  this  office  all  information 
that  they  could  obtain  about  the  flood  of  this  spring.  I  had  intended 
compiling  this  information  for  this  report,  but  as  the  whole  subject  has 
lately  been  referred  to  an  engineer  board,  to  whom  I  have  been  directed 
to  turn  over  all  the  information  in  my  possession,  it  is  evidently  anneces- 
sary  for  me  to  discuss  the  subject. 

I  send  herewith  the  gauge-records  for  the  fiscal  year  1873-*74  at  the 
above-mentioned  gauge-stations.  The  St.  Louis  record  commences  in 
1861,  and  would  have  been  forwarded  last  year  but  for  certain  errors, 
which  have  since  been  corrected. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 ^,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 813  57 

Amount  allotted  from  appropriation   of  June  2S,  1874,  for   examinatioaa 

and  surveys 5,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 5, 7d7  16 

Amount  available  July  f,  1874 5,0:26  31 
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N8. 

EXTEXSION    OF   THE    CHESAPEAKE    AND    OHIO    CANAL    TO    THE    OHIO 

RIVER. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Cincinnati^  OhiOy  March  20,  1874. 

General:  The  a<5t  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1873,  making 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  contained  the  following  clause : 
"And  not  to  exceed  $5,000  of  the  above  appropriation  may  be  expended 
in  an  exploration  of  routes  for  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  to  the  Ohio  River  by  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Potomac  River.'' 

The  duty  of  making  this  exploration  having  been  assigned  to  me,  and 
being  unable,  on  account  of  my  other  duties,  to  make  the  survey  in  per- 
son, I  considered  m.>'Belf  fortunate  in  being  able  to  put  it  in  charge  of  ! 
Col.  Thomas  S.  Sedgwick,  late  of  the  volunteer  service,  who  had  served  I 
under  my  command  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  late  war.    His  report  is 
herewith  forwarded.  I 

The  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a  canal  from  tide-water  to  the  Ohio,  \ 

via  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  is  a  very  old  one,  and  was  a  favorite  | 

scheme  of  VVashington,  who  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Potomac  Com- 
pany, an  organization  that  began  work  by  attempting  to  improve  the  ! 
channel  of  the  Potomac.  Their  efforts,  however,  were  abortive,  and  the  ! 
project  slumbered  until  it  was  revived  in  1824,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Government.  During  this  year,  and  1825  and  1826,  very  care-  j 
fal  surveys  were  made  along  the  entire  line  of  the  proposed  canal  from  I 
Washington  to  Pittsburgh,  special  care  being  given  to  the  manner  of  | 
crossing  the  mountains.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  given  j 
in  the  copies  of  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  ! 
which  are  herewith  attached  as  Appendix  A. 

The  object  of  the  surveys  of  fifty  years  ago  was  to  discover  a  practi- 
cable water-route  be.tween  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  As  the  eastern 
division  of  the  proposed  canal  (that  portion  lying  in  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac)  has  been  built  as  far  as  Cucnberland,  I  inferred  that  my 
dnty  was  to  ascertain  how  to  extend  this  canal  toward  the  Ohio.  The 
act  itself  required  the  survey  to  be  made  "  by  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  Potomac.^'  As  the  limited  sum  at  my  disposal  made  it 
impracticable  to  run  more  than  one  instrumental  line,  and  as  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac  enters  the  main  river  seventeen  miles  below  the 
present  head  of  the  canal,  and  flows  from  a  direction  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  line  of  canal,  if  Pittsburgh  be  considered  as  its 
objective  point,  I  decided  to  restrict  the  examination  to  the  north  branch 
ojf  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Benjamin  Latrobe,  late  chief  engineer  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  very  kindly  placed  at  the  service 
of  Colonel  Sedgwick  all  of  the  information  which  he  had  acquired 
^hile  surveying  to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  a  railroad  over  the 
mountains,  and  gave  it  as  decidedly  his  opi}»ion  that  it  was  useless  to 
seek,  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  a  pass  through 
which  to  carry  a  canal  whose  western  terminus  was  designed  to  be  at 
Pittsburgh.  If  there  were  an  intention  of  making  a  connection  with 
the  proi)osed  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  then  the  valley  of  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac  should  be  surveyed,  but  inasmuch  as  1 
conld  hear  of  no  such  intention  among  those  interested  in  the  extension 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  as  such  a  canal,  even  if  built, 
wonld  probably  be  unable  to  divert  any  through  traffic  from  the  shorter 
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aud  easier  line  down  the  James  Eiver,  I  concluded  to  abandon  the 
south  branch  entirely.  This  survey  was  therefore  restricted  to  a  liue 
via  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Board  of  Internal  Improv^ements,  in  1825,  reported  a  feasible 
route  via  North  Branch,  Savage  River,  Grab-Tree  Creek,  Deep  Creek, 
and  the  Youghiogheny.  In  1826  they  reported  a  much  better  route,  at 
a  lower  elevation,  by  way  of  Wills  Creek,  Fiauijherty's  Creek,  and  Gas- 
selman's  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Youghiogheny  and  the  other  canal 
line.  The  route  over  the  mountains,  which  Colonel  Sedgwick  selected 
for  examination,  was  intermediate  between  these  two.  Commencing  at 
Cumberland,  it  followed  the  North  Branch,  Savage  River,  and  Bine  Lick, 
and  then,  by  a  tunnel,  struck  Casselman's  River  at  the  Plncher  reser- 
voir of  the  Wills  Creek  route;  thence  it  followed  down  the  Casselniau 
until  it  joined  the  Wills  Creek  route  at  the  mouth  of  Flaugherty.  The 
details  of  these  three  routes  are  given  in  the  accompanying  documeiitij. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  three  routes  between  Cumberland  and  the  mouth  of  Casselniau. 
The  route  recently  surveyed  is  called,  tor  distinction,  the  Savage  Kiver 
aud  Blu&  Lick  route. 


Comparison  of  lines  for  crossing  th^  mountains. 


Koates  and  dimensions. 


ii 


hi 


Lcn etb  from  Carnberland  to  moatli  of  Casselman miles . . 

Length  of  tuiiuel  at  summit miles.. 

Eloviition  of  summit-ttmnel  aboA^e  tide feet . . . 

Lockage  from  Cumberland  to  tuunel feet . .. 

Lockat^o  from  tuunel  to  mouth  of  Casselman    feet . . . 

Total  l()ckage  between  tunnel  and  mouth  of  Casselman feet . . . 

Length  of  summit  feeders miles . . 


8&59 
1.33 
2,408 
1.804 
1.  070. 5 
2,874.5 

12.0 


70.57 
4.05 
1,972 
l.3fi8 

634.5 

S,00;2.5 

6.0 


100 

a 

2,100 

i.«w 

7fri5 
0.1 


In  preparing  the  above  table  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the 
elevation  above  tide  of  the  Cumberland  bench-mark.  The  surveys  of 
1828,  and  the  construction  of  the  canal,  showed  that  there  was  an  error 
of  69  feet  in  the  levels  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  canal  as  surveyed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements.  The  bottom 
of  the  canal  at  Cumberland  is  603.75  above  tide,  and  its  surface  609.7). 
The  Government  bench-mark  was  found  t^  be  at  the  elevation  of  632.27 
feet  above  tide.  An  error  in  leveling  was  also  found  between  CumberluDd 
and  the  Wills  Creek  tunnel.  As  the  latest  survey  put  tbis  tunnel 
definitely  at  1,972  above  tide,  that  height  has  been  considered  as  estab- 
lished, and  the  Deep  Creek  tunnel  has  been  phiced  436  higher,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  difference  of  level  found  by  the  Board  of  Int^rual 
Improvements.  The  lockages  up  to  the  three  tunnels  have  been  calcu- 
lated from  the  present  level  of  the  canal  at  Cumberland. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  Wills  Creek 
route  is  greatly  superior  to  the  other  two,  being  shorter  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  having  a  much  lower  summit-level.  It  is  eighteen  mi!e« 
shorter  than  the  Deep  Creek  route,  and  has  872  feet  less  lockage,  which 
is  equivalent  to  dispensing  with  109  locks.  It  has  a  longer  tunnel,  but 
this  disadvantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  other  great  ad- 
vantages. As  compared  with  the  Savage  Eiver  and  Blue  Lick  route 
(the  new  route  surveyed  by  Colonel  Sedgwick)  it  is  twenty-nine  aud  a 
half  miles  shorter,  has  256  feet  less  lockage,  and  its  summit-tannel  is 
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one  mile  shorter.  It  is,  therefore,  a  better  route  in  every  respect.  Com- 
paring the  Deep  Creek  route  with  that  by  Savage  River  and  Blue  Lick 
we  find  that  the  former  is  eleven  miles  shorter  and  has  a  much  shorter 
fiammit-tunnel,  but  has  616  feet  more  lockage.  As  far  as  time  of  transit 
is  concerned  we  may  assume  that  eight  minutes  are  required  at  each 
lock  for  passing  a  boat  through,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  minute  for 
each  foot  of  lift.  The  616  feet  of  extra  lockage  would  therefore  re- 
qaire  six  hundred  and  sixteen  minutes,  or  ten  hours  and  sixteen  minutes, 
during  which  time  a  boat  could  travel  thirty-one  miles  on  a  level.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  speed  of  passage  is  concerned,  the  new  route  is  twenty 
liiles  shorter  in  distance,  or  six  hours  and  forty  minutes  quicker  in  time, 
than  the  Deep  Creek  route. 

But  there  is  always  difficulty  in  maintaining  enough  water  for  navi- 
^tion  in  very  short  levels,  and  therefore  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
locks  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Both  of  the  laat-mentioned  routes  follow 
the  same  line-  going  west  as  far  as  the  mouth  ot  Crab-Tree,  and  there- 
fore we  need  only  compare  them  west  of  this  point.  On  the  Deep  Creek 
Toate  the  heads  of  the  lock  would  be  at  an  average  distance  apart  of 
351  feet,  but  the  Board  state  that  '^  this  is  on  the  supposition  of  a  uni- 
form declivity,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  more  especially  in 
the  valley  of  Crab-Tree  Creek,  where,  toward  the  head,  the  locks  on 
account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  could  not  even  find  room,  unless 
their  lift  should  be  considerably  increased.  To  this  difficulty  we  must 
add  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  which  would  oblige  to  resort  to  very 
expensive  means  to  erect,  where  necessary,  double  sets  of  locks,  as  also 
to  shelter  the  work  from  destruction  either  by  high  freshets  or  by  heavy 
showers,'' 

On  the  Savage  Eiver  and  Blue  Lick  route  the  average  distance  between 
the  heads  of  locks  from  the  mouth  of  Crab-Tree  to  the  eastern  portal 
of  the  tunnel  is  651  feet,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  preserving  this 
average  throughout  this  part  of  the  line.  This  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage. Another  advantage  is  that  the  new  route,  immediately  after  cross- 
ing the  summit,  enters  a  rich  coal-basin  (the  Salisbury)  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains.  As  far  as  known,  the  country  on  the  Deep  Creek  route, 
between  the  mouths  of  Crab-Tree  Creek  and  Castelman  River  has  no 
mineral  resources  and  would  furnish  but  little  business  to  the  canal. 

If,  therefore,  a  choice  were  necessary  between  the  Deep  Creek  and 
the  Savage  Eiver  and  Bhie  Lick  routes,  I  think  that  the  preference . 
should  be  given  to  the  latter,  although  it  is  proper  to  state  that  thelong 
anmrnit-tonnel  will  cause  detentions  that  will  appreciably  reduce  the 
gain  in  time  over  the  Deep  Creek  route. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  shows  that  the  only  other  possible  route  for 
a  canal  between  Cumberland  and  Pittsburg,  besides  those  already  ex- 
amined, is  by  way  of  the  North  Branch  to  its  head,  and  thence  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Cheat  River.  To  this  route  there  are  several  ob- 
jections. 

1.  The  approximate  height  of  the  head- waters  of  the  North  Branch  at 
Fairfax  Stone  (as  shown  by  Colonel  Sedgwick's  reconnoissance)  is  2,520 
feet  above  tide,  showing  that  a  tunnel  in  this  vicinity  would  have  a 
greater  elevation  than  on  any  other  line,  and  that,  therefore,  this  line 
would  require  a  much  greater  number  of  locks. 

2.  If  the  canal  did  not  turn  off  before  reaching  the  head  spring,  it 
eould  not  be  supplied  with  water. 

3.  A  route  by  the  North  Branch  and  Cheat  River  would  be  greatly 
longer  than  by  aivy  other  line, 

4.  The  Cheat  River  is  an  exceptionally  wild  and  difficult  stream,  and 
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the  maintenance  of  a  canal  alongside  of  it  wonld  be  very  difficult  and 
costly. 

(For  a  description  of  Cheat  Eiver  see  Appendix  A,  page  613.) 

6.  Along  this  line  the  country  is  very  sparsely  settled,  and  there  would 
be  but  little  business  for  a  canal. 

Any  route  passing  south  of  the  North  Branch  would  be  still  more  ob- 
jectionable. 

We  therefore  conclude  that,  in  extending  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  the  choice  of  routes  is  absolutely  limited  to  the  three  mentioned 
above.    In  order  of  desirability  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  Wills  Creek  route. 

2.  Savage  River  and  Blue  Lick  route.  * 

3.  The  Deep  Creek  route. 

As  by  the  appropriation  act  I  was  debarred  from  having  an  instm* 
mental  examination  made  of  the  Wills  Creek  route,  my  knowledge  of  it 
is  limited  to  the  older  surveys  and  what  could  be  seen  while  passing 
over  the  railroad  between  Cumberland  and  Pittsburg,  which,  except  at 
the  summit,  occupies  throughout  its  whole  length  the  location  chosen 
for  the  canal.  The  valley  of  the  Little  Wills  Creek  is  so  narrow  and  so 
wild,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  railroad  has  left  room  for  a  canal ;  but 
this  route  is  so  greatly  superior  to  any  other,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
work  should  be  done  toward  extending  the  canal  until  a  very  careful 
examination  is  made  of  this  line,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  still  practicable  for 
a  canal.  As  far  as  the  Salisbury  coal-basin  is  concerned,  it  could  more 
readily  be  reached  by  the  Wills  Creek  route  rif  the  feeder  from  Pleuchert 
were  made  navigable)  than  by  the  Savage  River  and  Blue  Lick  ronte, 
as  the  distance  from  Salisbury  to  Cumberland  via  Wills  Creek  is  forty- 
three  miles,  while  by  the  Savage  River  it  is  fifty-seven. 

But  a  canal  by  any  of  these  routes  is  so  very  costly,  that  local  advan- 
tages must  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  principal  object  of  the  ex- 
penditure. In  this  case  a  connection  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio  is  the  evident  solution  desired,  and  therefore  the  line  chosen  for 
the  canal  should  be  such  as  will  give  the  most  useful  connection,  regard- 
less of  local  interests.    * 

After  crossing  the  mountains  the  next  question  is  how  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Youghiogheny.  No  instrumental  survey  could  be  made  of 
this  part  of  the  route,  but  enough  was  visible  from  the  cars  to  indicate 
that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  this  valley,  especially  at 
Ohio  Pile  Falls.  The  route  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Internal  im- 
provements has  been  occupied  by  the  railroad  from  Cumberland  to 
Pittsburg,  and  an  effort  must  be  made  to  find  room  for  the  canal  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  teat  the  value  of  Colonel  Sedgwick's  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  summit-tunnel,  I  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  for  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  Sand- Patch  tunnel, 
which  is  at  about  the  same  place,  though  at  a  higher  elevation,  as  the 
proposed  Wills  Creek  tunnel.  Mr.  Latrobe  very  kindly  gave  me  foil 
particulars,  and,  with  his  consent,  I  append  his  letter  as  Appendix  C. 
This  tunnel,  4,800  feet  long,  cost  8420,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  887.50  per 
running  foot  for  tunnel  and  approaches.  The  section,  in  the  clear,  of 
the  Sand-Patch  tunnel  is  16  by  18J,  while  that  of  the  proposal  canal- 
tunnel  will  be  a  segment,  26  feet  in  height,  cut  from  a  circle  whose  ra- 
dius is  16  feet.  The  area  of  excavation  for  the  Sand-Patch  tunnel 
is  therefore  about  330  square  feet,  and  that  of  the  proposed  canal-tunnel 
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about  800  square  feet.  The  latter  is,  therefore,  two  and  four-tenths 
larger  than  the  railroad- tunnel. 

Oolonel  Sedgwick  places  the  cost  of  his  five-mile  tunnel  at  $8,346,000, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,669,200  per  mile,  or  $316  per  running  foot. 
At  this  rate  a  tunnel  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  Sand-Patch  tunnel 
would  cost  $132  per  running  foot,  which  is  51  per  cent,  more  per  run- 
ning foot  than  the  latter  tunnel  actually  did  cost.  A  wide  tunnel  is  less 
coetly  per  cubic  yard  than  a  narrow  one ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  long 
tuunel  is  more  costly  than  a  short  one.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  depth  of  shafts,  or  of  the  stratification  of  the  rock 
through  which  the  five-mile  tunnel  is  to  pass,  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  the  above  estimate  as  reasonably  accurate. 

As  corroborative  evidence  that  this  estimate  is  not  too  small,  I  would 
state  that  the  published  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  summit-tunnel  on 
the  James  Eiver  and  Kanawha  line,  7.8  miles  long,  is  $13,253,310.  This 
last  tunnel  has  a  section  of  52  by  34^  feet,  being  46  feet  wide  at  water- 
line  and  7  feet  deep.  It  is,  therefore,  about  70  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
taunel  proposed  by  Colonel  Sedgwick. 

WESTERN  TERMINUS  OF  CANAL. 

At  present  there  is  slack- water  on  the  Monongahela  to  and  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny.  The  terminus  of  the  canal  should  be  at 
this  slack-water.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  slack- water  the  Youghio- 
gheny  to  West  Newton,  or  higher,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal-mines  on 
this  river.  Although  this  may  answer  the  wants  of  coal-operators,  who 
can  only  ship  coal  when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  the. Ohio,  at 
which  time  there  is  usually  good  water  in  the  tributaries,  it  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  the  terminus  of  a  canal  doing  a  large  business.  The 
Yonghiogheny,  in  dry  seasons,  does  not  supply  enough  water  to  provide 
lockage  for  an  extensive  navigation,  and  there  is  sometimes  trouble 
even  on  the  Monongahela.  The  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  should  therefore  be  at  McKeesport. 

As  Oolonel  Sedgwick  has  stopped  his  estimate  at  Oonnellsville,  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  it  by  the  cost  of  extending  the  canal  to  McKees- 
port. The  distance  from  Oonnellsville  to  McKeesport  is  forty-four  miles, 
and  the  lockage  in  this  distance  is  put  by  the  board  at  152  feet.  In 
continuing  the  canal  to  Pittsburg  they  have  an  additional  lockage 
of  thirty-five  feet.  As  their  canal  was  assumed  to  be  5  feet  in  depth, 
and  as  all  their  levels  refer  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the  latter  must 
have  been  taken  at  McKeesport  at  an  elevation  of  30  feet  above  low 
water  in  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  Between  Pittsburg  and  McKeesport 
there  are  two  dams  across  the  Monongahela,  each  of  which  has  a  lift  of 
8  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  at  McKeesport  must  therefore  be  14 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Monongahela  at  the  same  place,  and  the 
lockage  to  be  provided  for  must  be  19  feet.  The  increase  in  length  of 
canal  over  Colonel  Sedgwick's  estimate  will  therefore  be  forty-four  miles, 
and  the  increase  in  lockage  171  feet. 

The  Board's  estimate  of  cost  from  Oonnellsville  to  McKeesport  was 
82,047,996.  Increasing  this  by  25  per  cent,  it  becomes  $2,559,995,  and 
adding  the  cost  of  the  three  additional  locks,  ($45,000  more,)  we  find  the 
total  cost  of  this  section  $2,605,000.  If  we  allow  10  per  cent,  for  contin- 
gencies the  estimate  becomes  $2,865,500.  This  would  make  Colonel 
Sedgwick's  total  estimate  for  a  canal,  33  feet  wide  at  bottom,  48  feet 
wide  at  water-line,  and  6  feet  deep,  and  extending  from  Oumberland, 
Md.,  to  McKeesport,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  seventj'-one  and  a 
half  miles,  $23,133,585. 
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SIZE  OF  CANAL. 

The  depth  which  Colonel  Sedgwick  has  chosen  for  the  canal  seems 
to  me  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  great  through  water-route.  I 
think  that  on  no  account  should  the  extension  have  a  less  size  than 
the  canal  as  now  built  to  Oiunberland ;  otherwise  the  sums  expended 
below  Cumberland  in  providing  6  feet  of  water  will  have  been  wasted 
as  far  as  through-traffic  is  concerned.  The  chief  objection  to  increasing 
the  depth  of  the  canal  comes  from  the  increased  supply  of  water  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  levels.  The  increased  waste  in  a  deep  canal  is 
due  to  the  increased  filtration  through  the  soil,  and  the  incr^ised  leak- 
age through  gates,  both  of  which  increases  are  due  to  the  greater  press- 
ure exerted  by  the  deeper  water.  If  the  calculations  of  those  who  ex- 
amined and  reported  on  the  water-supply  are  to  be  trusted,  there  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  enough  water  available  to  supply  a  6-foot  canal,  if 
made  reasonably  tight. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  6-foot  canal  can  be  kept  op 
throughout  all  but  the  summit-level  without  any  unusual  expense.  If, 
then,  special  care  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  summit-level,  so 
that  a  6-foot  canal  shall  hold  water  as  well  as  a  5-foot  one  usually  does, 
there  wiU  be  no  la<;k  of  water,  and  a  slight  increase  in  expenditure  will 
insure  a  far  greater  increase  in  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  If  the  canal 
can  only  give  5  feet  depth  of  water  its  utility  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
justify  its  construction. 

The  only  survey  which  we  could  make  was  so  hurried,  and  the  qaan- 
titles  to  be  used  in  calculation  so  uncertain,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  estimate  in  detail  how  much  the  estimate  should  be 
increased  to  provide  for  a  6-foot  extension.  K  a  section  were  assomed 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  canal  at  Cumberland,  the  water  area 
would  be  increased  from  202^  square  feet  (as  assumed  by  the  Boacd  for 
a  5-foot  canal)  to  252  square  feet.  This  is  an  increase  of  24^  per  cent 
Therefore,  roughly  assuming  a  corresponding  increase  of  expenditoie} 
we  find  the  cost  of  a  canal  30  feet  wide  at  bottom,  54  feet  wide  at  water- 
line,  6  feet  deep,  and  extending  from  Cumberland  to  McEeesport,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  and  one-half  miles,  $28,801,313.  I  think  that 
this  estimate  is  as  fair  an  approximation  as  our  limited  information  will 
now  permit. 

WOBKINO  OP  SUMMIT-TirNNEL. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  summit-tunnel  shouM  be 
worked  by  steam.  The  summit-tunnel  on  the  Burgundy  Canal  in 
France  is  successfully  operated  by  steam-tugs,  towing  by  the  use  of  a 
submerged  cable.  They  work  very  economically,  and  in  fact  this  sys- 
tem is  very  generally  used  in  France  on  their  canalized  rivers.  To  avoid 
smoke,  which  would  be  very  objectionable  in  very  long  tunnels,  it  might 
be  practicable  to  carry  large  reservoirs  of  steam,  supplied  from  boilers 
at  each  end  of  the  tunnel,  as  I  understa.nd  is  now  done  in  Kew  Orleans 
on  one  of  the  street-car  lines.  The  omission  of  the  tow-path  saves  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  the  cost  of  the  tunnel,  and  even  in  case  of 
accident  to  a  tug  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  poling  the  boats  out  of 
the  tunnel. 

INCLINED  PLANES. 

Where  locks  have  to  be  so  close  together,  as  will  undoubtedly  be  nec- 
essary at  many  places  on  this  extension,  I  think  that  it  would  be  in 
every  way  advantageous  to  resort  to  the  system  of  inclined  planes  so 
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saccesvstally  used  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  Oanal.  I  am  infonned  that, 
by  this  system,  boats  travel  up  and  down  the  inclines  as  fast  as  they  do 
on  a  level,  and  thus  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  a  heavy  amount  of 
lockage  is  entirely  obviated.  Colonel  Sedgwick  has  neariy  finished  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  I  will  forward  when  completed,  and  which 
I  request  may  subsequently  be  attached  to  this  report.  If  the  Wills 
Creek  route  should  prove  to  be  still  available,  I  believe  that  its  heavy 
ascending  grade  going  west  will  make  it  necessary  to  use  inclines  in- 
stead of  locks,  at  least  immediately  east  of  the  summit.  Boats  would 
have  to  be  in  two  parts  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  arrangement. 
There  are  probably  other  places  on  the  line  where  the  same  construction 
would  be  useful. 

WESTERN  CONNECTIONS. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  this  canal  and  the  James  Eiver 
and  Kanawha  will  utterly  fail  to  become  great  through -routes  of  water 
transportation  to  the  seaboard,  unless  the  Ohio  River  is  made  to  give  a 
dept)i  of  at  least  6  feet  throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  the  time  when 
the  canals  are  doing  their  heaviest  business,  but  the  rivers  are  at  their 
lowest.  It  is  foreign  to  the  present  report  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
this  matter,  but  as  it  is  a  vital  one  I  think  it  proper,  as  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Ohio,  to  state  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  securing  this  depth  throughout  the  year  by  movable  dams.  For 
details  reference  is  made  to  Ex.  Doc.  !No.  127,  House  of  Eepresentatives^ 
Forty-third  Congress,  first  session.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  secure  such  a  depth  for  navigation,  at  least  above 
the  falls,  by  any  attempted  guiding  and  controlling  of  the  natural  cur* 
rents,  however  simple  such  operations  may  appear  in  the  office.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  tried  and  found  wanting.  Below  Pittsburgh  the 
Ohio  is  often  down  to  12  inches,  and  between  Louisville  and  Oairo  it 
is  not  unfrequently  down  to  20  inches.  For  a  fuller  statement  on  the 
practicability  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  below  the  falls. 
Bee  Ex.  Doc.  127,  Part  3,  House  of  Representatives,  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

COMMEBCIAL  ADVAI^TAGES  OF  THIS  OANAIi. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  thought  of  working  up,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
had  some  statistics  prepared  from  the  last  census-tables,  but  I  have  con- 
dnded  that  until  a  definite  line  of  canal  is  selected,  and  a  fair  approxi- 
mation of  its  cost  is  made,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  make  a  useful 
comparison  with  other  through-routes.  Until  the  profile  of  the  canal  is 
determined  its  equated  length  cannot  be  obtained,  and  this  alone  gives 
a  basis  of  comparison.  If  this  investigation  is  continued  I  will  endeavor 
in  my  next  report  (should  the  survey  be  again  confided  to  me)  to  take 
np  this  branch  of  the  subject.  In  order  to  have  a  graphic  comparison 
between  this  water-line,  the  Erie,  and  the  James  Eiver  and  Kanawha,  I 
have  prepared  a  profile-sheet  which  shows  each  line.  They  all  end  at 
tide-water,  the  Erie  beginning  at  Buffalo,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  James  Eiver  and  Kanawha  at  Point  Pleasant.  The 
profiles  show  very  clearly  the  immense  natural  advantages  of  the  route 
occupied  by  the  Erie  Canal. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  would  recommend,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  that  if  this  investigation  is  to  be  continued  careful  surv  3ys  should 
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be  made  by  the  Wills  Creek  route  from  Cumberland  to  McKeesport. 
This  would  require  three  independent  parties  under  the  control  of  one 
chief.  One  party  should  take  tjie  line  from  Cumberland  to  Meyers 
Mills,  and  the  other  two  should  divide  the  distance  from  Meyer's  Mills 
to  Connellsville.  From  the  latter  place  to  McjKeesport  the  route  is  un- 
questionably fettsible,  and  the  old  surveys  will  do  until  tlie  work  of  con- 
struction on  the  mountain  section  is  well  under  way.  The  entire  route 
should  be  surveyed  with  a  special  view  to  the  use  of  inclined  planes  on 
difficult  ground,  and  to  the  location  of  the  necessar^^  reservoirs;  for  res- 
ervoirs will  be  needed  along  the  whole  of  the  line,  i  would  not  recom- 
mend an  J  survey  at  present  of  the  Savage  River  route.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  that  up  if  it  is  found  impracticable  to  get  aline  through 
by  way  of  Will's  Creek.  A  saving  in  distance  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
miles,  and  in  lockage  of  25G  feet,  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  in  time  of 
about  fourteen  hours,  which  is  so  great  a  gain  as  to  justify  a  large  in- 
crease of  expenditure  in  order  to  secure  it.  The  cost  of  the  surveys  rec- 
ommended would  be  about  $20,000,  and  this  appropriation  I  would  rec- 
ommend if  this  extension  is  to  be  carried  through. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  E.  Merrill, 
Major  of  Bnffineen. 
General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 


Beport  of  Mr.  Thomas  S  Sedgwickf  Amstaivt  Engineer. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  30,  1374. 

CoLONKL  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foUowing  report  of  instrumental  zeoooDais- 
sance  and  examination  for  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  canal  is  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  the  problem  of  its  ex- 
tension is  a  difficult  one,  arising  not  only  from  the  great  elevation  to  be  overcome  and 
the  steep  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  be  climbed,  but  also  from  tbe 
changed  condition  controlling  the  extension  now  as  compared  with  thoee  existing  wb^ 
the  construction  of  the  can5  was  begun  in  182b.  The  route  by  WilPs  Creek  and 
Flaugherty  Creek  to  Meyer's  Mills,  on  Castleman  River,  and  thence  by  CasUemin 
River  and  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  to  Pittsburg,  then  believed, 
and,  in  fact,  fully  demonstrated,  to  be  the  best  and  most  practicable  route  between  Com- 
berland  and  Pittsburg,  is  now  occupied  and  controlled  throughout  its  entire  length 
by  the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  so  that  portion  of  the 
route  between  Cumberland  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at  Sand-Patoh  tunnel  is 
not  now  practicable  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a  canal,  there  being  9ko  a 
second  railroad  (the  Pennsylvania  and  Cumberland)  between  Cumberland  and  the 
mouth  of  Little  Will's  Creek,  fifteen  miles,  so  that  the  hope  of  the  extension  of  tbe 
canal  reasonably  reverts  to  the  Deep  Creek  route,  the  alternative  route  with  the  Will's 
Creek  route,  both  which  were  reported  on  in  detail  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments in  1826. 

This  route  foUows  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  Rvff, 
and  thence  by  tbe  Savage  River  and  Crabtree  Creek  to  Bear  Creek  and  Deep  Creek, 
and  by  the  Youghiogheny  to  the  junction  with  Castleman  River,  at  Turkey  Foot,  now 
confluence,  a  point  common  to  the  two  routes. 

This  route  is  eighteen  miles  longer  than  the  Will's  Creek  route,  and  its  summit-level 
was  taken  440  feet  higher  than  the  summit-level  of  the  Will's  Creek  route.  That  por- 
tion of  the  route  between  Cumberland  and  the  month  of  Savage  River  is  occupied  in 
general  by  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  but,  the  valley  being  wide 
and  open  and  the  railroad  comi^any  having  been  directed  by  process  of  law  to  respect 
the  prior  location  of  the  canal,  which  had  been  made  as  far  as  the  month  of  Savage 
River,  the  conditions  are  not  materially  changed  with  regard  to  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  a  canal  between  those  places,  excepting,  probably,  in  the  matter  of  Und 
and  right  of  way. 

The  favorable  condition  of  the  WiU's  Creek  route  being  so  disadvantageoosly  modi- 
fied by  railroad  occupation,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  probability  of  the  existenee  of 
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a  ronte  between  the  Will's  Creek  and  Deep  Creek  rentes,  which  coald  have  a  lower 
snminit-leTel  than  the  Deep  Creek  route^  and  which  could  be  supplied  with  water  from 
the  reservoirs  on  Castleman  River  designed  for  the  Will's  Creek  ronte,  and  at  the  same 
time  wonld  have  a  snmmit-tnnnel  of  a  feasible  length.  In  accordance  with  these  con- 
siderations it  was  deemed  advisable,  with  yonr  approval,  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
summit-passes  between  the  Savage  and  Castleman  Rivers,  a  region  not  heretofore  sur- 
veyed, and  to  determine  their  character  and  conditions  with  reference  to  the  extension 
of  the  canal  thereby.  Accordingly  a  route,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Savage  River, 
the  termination  of  the  i)revious  surveys,  and  following  the  Savage  to  Blue  Lick  Run, 
crossing  the  summit  of  the  mountains  near  the  Shades,  on  the  old  National  road,  and 
deecenmng  to  the  Castleman  River  at  Salisbury,  Pa.,  by  Piney  Run,  was  examined  by 
infitmmental  survey. 

This  route  was  found  to  be  generally  favorable,  especiallv  as  to  the  matter  of  a  good 
location  and  coat  of  construction  of  a  line  of  canal,  thougn  not  so  favorable  as  to  the 
»ammit-tanneL  It  traverses  a  very  important  and  valuable  ooal-basin,  and  wonld 
provide  an  additional  transportation  outlet  for  the  Cumberland  coal-basin  and  enhance 
the  agricultural  growth  of  the  valley  of  the  North  Branch  and  its  larg^er  tributaries. 
This  route  is  longer  than  the  Will's  Creek  ronte,  but  is  better  oonditioned  as  to  the 
distribution  of  locks  and  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  water-supply. 

THE  CONDUCT  OP  THE  SURVEY  AND  CHARACTBRIBTIC  FEATURES  OF  THE  ROUTE. 

The  surveyirig  party  rendezvoused  at  Bloomington,  W.  Ya.,  near  the  mouth  of  Savage 
Hiver,  on  the  25th  of  July,  but  owing  to  some  delay  in  procuring  a  cook,  and  the  slow 
arrival  of  the  surveying  instruments,  snrvepng  operations  were  not  begun  until  Au- 
gost  1.  The  survey  was  began  at  the  junction  of  Savage  River  and  the  North  Branch, 
which  comes  some  forty  miles  from  the  southwest,  runs  northeasterly  some  thirty  miles 
to  Cunberland. 

The  elevation  was  taken  to  be  960  feet  above  tide-water  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  as 
determined  by  the  surveys  of  1828.  This  elevation  corresponds  with  the  grade-notes 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Savage  River,  from  its  mouth  to  Crabtree  Creek,  five  and  a  quarter  miles,  has  a 
general  direction  west-northwest,  its  bed  rising  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  74  feet  per 
mile.  In  this  distance  it  has  worn  its  way  through  and  right  across  the  axis  of  Savage 
MonntainX which  lies  northeast  and  southwest)  to  the  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet,  conse- 
quently the  channel  is  crooked,  and  has  rough,  rocky  bluffs  at  the.  bends,  and  Is  the 
most  unfavorable  portion  of  the  route  in  regard  to  location  and  construction.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  holds  its  way  high  no  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ravine, 
to  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at  the  head  of  Crabtree  Creek.  The  valley  is  un- 
settled and  wild,  and  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  laurel,  so  that  the  line  of  the 
survey  often  followed  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

A  gauging  of  the  river  Just  above  its  mouth  gave  a  discharge  of  18  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

From  Crabtree  to  Monroe  Run,  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  river  turns  sharply  to  the 
north,  its  bed  rising  at  the  rate  of  5!^  feet  per  mile ;  the  valley  grows  wider  and  has 
DO  bluff  or  rocky  banks ;  thence  to  Blue  Lick  Run  the  direction  is  north-northeast  for 
five  and  three-quarter  miles  ;  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  Blue  Lick, 
five  and  three-quarter  miles,  the  direction  is  north,  with  a  convex  bend  to  the  easr. 

From  the  mouth  of  Crabtree  the  Savage  River  lies  between  the  Savage  Mountain 
on  the  east  and  the  main  Alleghany  on  the  west,  with  a  general  direction  north - 
northeast  reaching  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  mUes,  crossing  the  National  road  some 
four  miles  west  from  Frostburg,  Md.  From  the  mouth  of  Crabtree  Creek  to  Chaney^s 
Mill,  on  Bine  Lick,  near  its  head,  the  valley  is  wide  and  open,  and  has  often  several 
hundred  yards  width  of  bottom-lands ;  the  river  is  without  bluffs  or  rocky  banks,  and 
rising  at  the  rate  of  65  feet  per  mile.  The  general  character  of  this  section  of  the 
route  is  very  favorable  for  the  construction  or  a  canal,  there  being  room  enough  for  a 
good  location,  and  the  hill-slopes  having  terraces  favorable  for  supporting  the  levels 
of  the  canal  to  suitable  sites  ior  locks.  A  location  can  be  made  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  over  this  section,  without  difficulty  or  obstacles,  to  a  point  where  the  entrance  to 
the  summit-tunnel  may  be  satisfactorily  located. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  along  Two-Mile  Run  to  Piney  Run,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  the  direction  is  northeast,  and  thence  along  Piney  Run  to  its  junction  with 
Castleman  River,  one  mile  north  of  Salisbury,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  the  direction  is 
north-northwest,  and  the  distance  is  six  and  one-quarter  miles,  the  ground  falling  at 
the  rate  of  79.4  feet  per  mile.  Along  Two-Mile  Run,  which  crosses  the  National  road 
at  Shades,  the  same  difficulty  in  surveying  was  met  as  on  the  first  section  of  Savage 
River,  and  also  as  far  down  Piney  as  Ingl(?s  Mill,  within  one  mile  of  its  mouth.  From 
Ingle's  Mill  to  the  mouth  of  Piney  the  character  of  the  valley  is  very  favorable  for 
location  and  construction  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  being  wide  and  open,  with  much 
bottom-land  and  meadow. 
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The  sarvey  having  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  this  route,  the  examination 
might  have  closed  when  the  valley  of  Castleman  River  was  reached;  but,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  more  complete  comparison  of  this  route  with  the  WUFs  Creek'ioute,  . 
the  survey  was  continued  down  the  valley  of  Castleman  River  to  Meyer's  Mills,  (Mey- 
er's Dale  Cit^,)  at  the  mouth  of  Flaugherty  Creek,  and  thence  to  Blue  Lick,  these  being 
the  valleys  into  which  the  proposed  tunnels  led  from  Bowman's  Run  on  Will's  Creek. 
From  Pinev  Run  to  Flaugherty  Creek,  a  distance  of  six  and  a  quarter  miles,  the  liver 
has  several  great  bends,  making  a  very  crooked  route,  with  a  general  direction  nearly 
north,  descending  at  the  rate  of  7^  feet  per  mile. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  close  connections  with  the  surveys  of  18S4  and  1828,  and 
to  aid  in  the  identification  of  prominent  points  of  those  surveys,  lines  were  surveyed 
three  miles  up  Flaugherty  Creek,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  up  Blue  Lick.  A  bencfa- 
mark  was  pointed  out  and  identified  as  one  made  by  the  surveying  party  of  1823,  undei 
the  direction  of  Nathan  S.  Roberts,  chief  engineer  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  This  bench  was  marked  1828,  and  under  tnis  was  1,972, 
the  latter  being  the  elevation  of  the  summit-level  above  the  tide  at  Georgetown.  Oar 
levels  agreed  with  this  elevation  within  one  foot. 

In  addition  to  these  examinations,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  portion  of  Savage  RiTer 
above  Blue  Lick,  and  to  the  same  summit  by"  way  of  Mud  Lick  Run,  the  most  diffiealt 
part  of  our  work.  This  route  was  so  very  crooked  and  so  much  longer  than  the  Blae 
Lick  route,  that  it  is' not  at  all  taken  jinto  consideration. 

The  whole  distance  thus  surveyed  was  fifty-three  miles,  closing  with  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. The  distances  here  given  are  those  made  in  the  chaining  of  the  survey  in 
tracing  the  streams,  and  are  greater  than  given  in  the  approximate  location  for  the 
canal  tor  the  purposes  of  estimating  the  cost.  One-half  the  surveying  party  was  dis- 
missed on  the  Ist  of  October  at  Dale  City.  Returning  to  Salisbury,  the  valley  of  Cas- 
tleman River  was  examined  instrumentally  as  far  up  as  Pleucher's  Narrows,  the  site  of 
one  of  the  reservoirs  proposed  in  connection  with  the  summit  of  the  Will's  Creek  route; 
and  Meadow  Run,  a  tributarj^  of  Castleman  River,  coming  in  from  the  east  just  above 
Salisbury,  was  traced  for  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

The  surveying  operations  were  closed  here  on  the  14th  of  October,  over  sixty  miles 
of  line  having  been  surveyed  and  leveled  in  two  and  one-half  months. 

The  valley  of  Castleman  River,  above  Salisbury,  is  a  fine,  open,  agricultural  valley, 
thiokly-settled,  but  not  so  rich  and  weU-cnltivated  as  the  portion  between  Salisbuiy 
and  Meyer's  Dale  City. 

Taking  with  me  two  assistants,  I  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
North  Branch,  examining  the  river  from  Fairfax's  stone,  the  southwest  boundary-comer 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Northwestern  Turnpike  and  Ryan's 
Glade  Run,  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  miles,  in  which  distance  the  river  £alls  at  the  nte 
of  20  feet  per  mile.  Thence  to  Bloomington,  some  twenty-eight  miles,  the  fall  is  be- 
tween 40  and  50  feet  per  mile.  I  had  intended  making  an  examination  of  the  Black 
Water  Fork  of  Cheat  River,  which  is  just  over  the  mountain  from  the  North  Branch, 
but  a  snow  storm  of  eight  inches  depth  on  the  20th  October  prevented  the  canyingoat 
this  intention,  and  the  remaining  assistants  were  dismissed. 

The  valley  of  the  North  Branch  is  quite  favorable  for  canal  constmction  except  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  rise. 

During  the  time  of  our  surveying  operations  the  streams  were  at  their  lowest  stages, 
and  excSlent  opportunities  were  afforded  for  determining  their  minimum  of  supply. 
Several  gauges  of  Savage  River  and  Piney  Run  were  made ;  also  of  Castleman  River 
at  Pleucher's  Narrows. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Fulton,  assistant  engineer,  rendered  efiicient  services  as  transmit-man  and 
in  conduct  of  the  surveying  party,  and  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Frost,  civil  engineer,  was  a  com- 
petent and  energetic  leveler ;  and  in  fact  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  rendered  mosi 
efficient  services,  under  untoward  circumstances  of  bad  weather,  with  beooming  prompt- 
ness and  energy. 

HISTORY  OF  FORMER  SURVEYS. 

The  first  authoritative  move  toward  a  system  of  national  internal  improvements  was 
made  in  April,  1824,  when  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  ^*  lo  cause 
the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and 
<}anals  as  he  may  deem  of  national  importance  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of 
Tiew,  or  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  the  public  mail,  and  to  employ  two  or  more 
skillful  en^neers  and  such  ofiioers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  he  may  think  proper 
to  carry  this  act  into  effect." 

In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  John  C.  Calhoun,  constituted 
Boara  of  Engineers,  consisting  of  General  Bernard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Lienteuant" 
Colonel  Totten,  Corps  of  En^ueers,  and  John  L.  Sullivan,  civil  engineer,  who  enter«<l 
at  once  upon  their  duties,  being  assisted  by  many  officers  of  the  Army  detailed  for  thMl 
purpose. 

The  Board  made  very  complete  surveys  and  reports  on  routes  for  the  Chesapeakeaal 
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Ohio  Canal,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  (since  kpown  as  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal)  in 
Ohio  J  Ohio  and  Schuylkill  Canal,  (now  the  well-known  Pennsylvania  Canal;)  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal ;  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  many  other  routes  for 
canals  and  roads. 

The  first  examinations  and  surveys  of  a  route  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Ohio  River,  by  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  eastern,  and  the  Yough- 
iogheny  and  Monongahela  Valleys  on  the  western,  slopes  of  the  Allegliany  Mountains, 
were  made  in  the  summer  of  1824,  and  were  chiefly  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
the  undertaking,  and  were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  examination  of  the  mount- 
ain or  summit  sectidu  between  Cumberland,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and 
theinnction  of  Toughiogheny  and  Castleman  Rivers,  at  Turkey  Foot. 

The  route  thus  surveyed  in  1824  was  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
mouth  of  Savage  River,  and  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  and  a  branch  of  Crab- 
tree  Creek  to  Bear  Creek  and  Deep  Creek,  and  thence  by  the  Youghiogheny  to  Turkey 
Foot.  That  part  of  the  route  from  Cumberland  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  was 
surveyed  by  M%j.  J.  J.  Abert,  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  remaining  portion  by 
Capt  William  O.  McNeill,  To^graphioal  Engineers. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  now  occupies  a  portion  of  this  route  from  Cumber- 
land, but  in  ascending  the  mountain  it  diverges  to  the  south,  its  summit  being  about 
eight  miles  south  of  tne  summit  of  the  canal-route. 

Several  summit-crossings  were  surveyed,  and  careful  gauglngs  were  made  of  the 
streams  most  available  for  furnishing  water  for  the  summit-level,  and  an  elaborate 
report  wtis  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Engineers.  They  considered  the  route  practicable 
with  summit-tunnels  from  one  and  a  third  to  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  although 
the  sum  of  the  lockages  between  Georgetown  and  Pittsburg  was  3,8^  feet,  which 
exceeded  anything  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  deemed  feasible,  l^he  summit-level 
was  found  to  be  2,408  feet  above  tide.  It  was  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
Urge  reservoirs  to  be  constructed  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
Bow  crossed  by  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Biailroad. 

(See  Appendix  A.) 

Burlng  the  next  year  a  more  careful  and  detailed  survey  swas  made  ''  to  determine 
the  route  to  be  recommended,  as  also  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  frame  a  general 
»hin  of  the  work  and  a  preparatory  estimate  of  the  expense.''  The  report  of  this  year 
vl826)  was  more  complete  than  the  former  one,  and  discussed  the  character  and  gen- 
&tA  features  of  another  route— that  by  the  valley  of  Will's  Creek,  leading  northerly 
and  easterly  from  Cumberland,  and  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  valley  of  Flaugh- 
erty  Creek,  which  empties  at  Meyer's  Mill  into  Castleman  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  vmich  it  joins  at  Turkey  Foot,  near  Confluence.  The  summit-level 
of  this  route  was  placed  440  feet  lower  than  the  summit-level  of  the  Deep  Creek  route, 
with  a  tunnel  four  miles  long.  The  distance  by  the  Will's  Creek  line  is  eighteen  miles 
shorter  between  Cumberland  and  Turkey  Foot  than  by  the  Deep  Creek  line. 

The  supply  of  water  for  the  summit-level  was  to  be  provided  by  two  reservoirs  on 
Castleman  River,  the  lower  one  at  Forney's  Mill,  one  mile  below  Salisbury  and  six 
miles  from  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel-level,  and  the  upper  one  at  Pleucher's  farm, 
about  five  miles  above  Salisbury  and  about  six  miles  above  the  one  at  Forney's  Mill, 
with  which  it  was  to  be  connected  by  a  feeder.  The  water-supply  was  deemed  to  be 
more  abundant  than  on  the  Deep  Creek  route. 

A  survey  was  also  ma<le  with  a  view  to  connect  the  reservoirs  of  the  Deep  Creek 
route  with  those  of  the  Will's  Creek  route.  This  would  necessitate  a  feeder  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length  to  reach  Pleucher's  farm,  with  one  tunnel  two  miles  long,  and  an- 
other five  miles  long  and  otherwise  very  expensive.  This  plan,  however;  was  deemed 
feasible. 

The  report  of  1826  was  remarkable  in  that  it  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  prices  and 
probable  costs,  based  on  units  of  labor,  of  men  and  horses,  and  on  the  cost  of  producing 
lime,  procuring  stone,  doing  earth-work,  obtaining  transportation,  ^^c,  and  these  esti- 
mates were  given  for  the  separate  divisions  or  sections  of  the  proposed  canal. 

A  oarefully-prepared  estimate  was  given  in  detail  for  characteristic  sections  of  the 
work,  varying  from  300  yards  to  15,000  yards  in  length. 

The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  canal  were  48  feet  width  at  top  water-line,  33  feet  at 
bottom,  and  5  feet  depth  of  water. 

The  section  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland  (one  hundred  and  eighty-six 

miles)  was  estimated  to  cost $8,177,081 

From  Cumberland  to  Turkey  Foot,  (seventy  and  six-tenths  miles) 10, 028, 123 

Prom  Turkey  Foot  to  Pittsburgh,  (eighty-five  and  one-quarter  miles) 4, 170, 224 

Giving  an  estimated  total  cost  of 22,375,428 

This  estimate  of  cost  was  so  much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated  that  all  inten- 
tions of  carrying  out  the  enterprise  were  suspended. 
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The  canal  company  was,  however,  granted  a  charter,  and  a  conTention  was  called  to 
consider  the  conditions  controlling  the  enterprise,  and,  among  other  actions  taken, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Imprors- 
ments.   This  committee  met  at  Washington  in  December,  1826,  and  on  the  most  reliahle 
information  they  conld  command,  and  based  npon  the  cost  and  oontract-priees  ot 
similar  works  then  in  progress,  they  estimated  the  cost  of  the  entire  canal  from 
Georgetown  to  Pittsbnrg  at  |10,000,000.    The  estimates  of  the  Board  were  severely 
criticised  as  being  very  erroneous,  and  the  then  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  was  influenced  to  appoint  a  commission  of  civil  engineers  to  examine 
the  two  sets  of  estimates  and  recompile  them.    Messrs.  James  Geddes  and  Nathan  S. 
Roberts,  civil  engineers  of  high  repute,  were  appointed  to  that  duty;  and  rep<»ted  in 
1828.    They  made  the  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  on 
the  same  scale  of  dimensions  as  proposed  by  General  Bernard,  $4,330,992,  whereas  the 
Board's  estimate  for  the  same  service  was  |8,177,081.   This  section  was  completed  ia 
October,  1850,  at  a  cost  of  $11,071,176.    Augmenting  General  Bernard's  estimate  by 
cost  of  lands  for  right  of  way,  engineer  expenses,  damages,  and  salaries  of  offieos, 
there  was  yet  a  difference  of  $2,067,816  over  General  Bernard's  estimate,  an  increase  oi 
25  per  cent.,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  canal  as  built  from  Geoi^getown  to 
Har^r's  Ferry,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  60  feet  wide  at  water-line,  42  feet  at  bottom, 
and  is  6  feet  deep ;  from  Harper's  Ferry  for  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles  it  is  50  feet 
wide  at  water-line  and  32  feet  at  the  bottom :   .md  thence  to  Cumberland,  sevens- 
seven  and  one-half  miles,  it  is  54  feet  at  top  and  30  feet  at  bottom.  The  depth  throoj^ 
out  its  whole  length  is  6  feet.    The  locks  are  100  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  witli  an  aw^ 
age  lift  of  8  feet,  and  they  will  pass  boats  of  120  tons  capacity.    Some  difference  shoold 
s&o  be  aUowed  in  favor  of  General  Bernard's  estimate  for  the  increase  in  the  vahie  of 
money  and  of  labor  from  1824  to  1850. 

I  have  been  thns  particular  in  reciting  the  history  of  these  estimates  beoaose  ilial 
portion  of  them  relating  to  the  cost  of  the  canal  from  Cnmberland  to  Pittsboig  moit 
at  present  be  taken  to  ^ve  an  apinroximate  cost  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  canal 
proper,  reasonable  additions  bem jjp  made  to  them  for  right  of  way,  engineering  ex- 
penses, and  salaries,  &c. ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  show  their  geneial  ecn^ 
rectness. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  Cruger  also  made  a  location  of  the  canal  f^m  Cumberland  te 
Pittsburg  in  1828,  following  almost  exactly  the  leading  fsatures  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  as  to  route,  plans  for  reservoirs,  &c.,  exoe^tiag 
only  that  they  passed  the  summit  by  a  tunnel  from  the  sa^me  point  on  Bowman's  Ron 
to  a  point  on  Blue  Lick  Creek,  instead  of  Flangherty.  Their  estimate  of  the  sec^a 
from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh  was  $7,732,661,  while  that  of  the  Board  of  Engineem 
was  $14,198,346. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  quantity  of  water  needed  to  operate  the  canal  is  dependent  on  its  character  and 
dimensions,  the  size  and  lift  of  its  locks,  and  the  daily  tonnage  to  be  accommodated; 
and  if  the  canal  have  a  summit-level,  we  must  consider  its  character  and  the  leagtli 
of  canal  on  each  side  of  the  summit,  which  must  be  supplied  therefrt>m. 

The  continual  losses  by  surface  evaporatioi^,  filtration,  absorption,  and  waste  at 
weirs  and  aqueducts,  must  also  be  supplied.  All  these  sources  of  loss,  except  that  }sf 
evaporation,  can  be  reduced  to  reasonably  small  qnantities  by  carefrd  constnictioD. 

If  we  use  the  dimensions  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  w« 
:et  a  surface  width  of  48  feet,  and  locks  100  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  lift 
"hese  locks  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  boats  of  120  tons  burden.  [The  average  tonnage 
of  the  canal-boats  now  in  use  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  about  112  tons^] 

Boats  passing  alternately  up  and  down  through  the  locks  can  be  passed  at  the  rats 
of  one  boat  in  each  eight  minutes,  or,  say,  seven  per  hour,  or  one  hundred  and  sixtf- 
eight  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  equal  to  a  daily  tonnage  of  20,1G0  tons,  or 
an  annual  tonnage  of  6,148,800  tons  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  the  probable  navigaUa 
season  on  this  route.  [The  greatest  number  of  boats  passed  through  one  look  in  one 
day  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  170  in  1862.] 

The  summit-level  of  this  route  is  taken  at  an  elevation  of  2,100  feet  above  tidSb 
Cumberland  has  an  elevation  of  603  feet,  and  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  960  feet  abov* 
tide,  while  the  Castleman  Biver,  at  the  mouth  of  Piney  Bun,  has  an  elevation  of  1,990 
feet  above  tide. 

Castleman  River  is  a  large  stream  amply  sufficient  to  feed  the  canal  westward  from 
the  summit.  The  ascent  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  the  summit  is  at  the  rats 
of  65  feet  per  mile,  and  the  tunnel  is  designed  to  pierce  the  mountains  at  an  elevation 
about  100  feet  higher  than  the  mouth  of  Piney  Run.  There  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  water 
to  feed  the  canal  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  above  the  mouth  of  Savage 
River,  and  a  portion  of  the  canal  must  be  supplied  from  the  summit-level. 

We  will  now  examine  the  conditions  of  Toss  and  supply  of  the  section  east  of  tbfr 
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Bominit,  with  a  view  to  determine  how  much  loss  must  needs  be  supplied  from  the 
summit-level. 

The  section  from  Cumberland  to  Sltvage  River,  thirty-one  miles  in  length,  oan  cer- 
tainly be  supplied  £rom  the  daily  discharge  of  the  North  Btanch  and  Savage  River 
Allowing  the  daily  loss  by  evaporation,  filtration,  and  absorption  and  waste  at  weirs 
to  amount  to  three  inches  per  day  for  each  square  foot  of  surface,  we  find  a  daily  loss 
OD  this  section  of  1.964,160  cubic  feet,  (5,280  by  31  by  48  by  i,)  2,273  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. No  account  nas  been  taken  of  the  leaking  and  spill  at  locks,  as  these  quantities 
may  be  considered  as  the  same  at  each  lock,  and  this  water  merely  passes  from  one 
level  to  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prism  of  lift,  without  loss  to  the  canal. 

Several  gaugings  of  Savage  River,  near  its  mouth,  gave  an  average  discharge  of  18 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  north  branch  was  estimated  to  deliver  at  least  three  times  as 
much  more,  or  54  cubic  feet  per  second,  making  an  available  supply  of  72  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  more  than  three  times  the  estimated  quantity  required. 

These  estimated  losses  of  water  are  taken  for  a  well-made,  puddled  canal  of  favora- 
ble conditions.  A  new  canal  during  the  first  year  or  two  would  probably  lose  twice 
this  quantity  per  day ;  and  if  the  canal  were  occupied  bv  active  transportation  the 
agitation  caused  thereby  would  slightly  increase  the  loss  by  evaporation  and  waste ; 
however,  these  causes  cannot  have  a  maximum  effect  except  when  the  canid  is  well 
filled  with  water.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  lockage  at  present,  because  the  prism 
of  lift-water  passes  from  level  to  level  like  the  spill  and  leakage  at  the  locks.  If  pro- 
Tision  be  made  for  feeding  the  canal  at  one  or  two  other  points  before  reaching  Cum- 
berland—say  at  half  way — ^then  the  loss  to  be  supplied  at  the  mouth  of  Savage  River 
would  be  but  one-half  that  stated  above,  or  982,100  cubic  feet,  less  than  12  cubic  feet 
per  seoondy  and  only  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  Savage  River 
alone. 

The  summit-level  is  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  River, 
the  ascent  being  1,140  feet,  and  therefore  lequiring  143  locks  of  8-foot  lift,  or  114  locks 
of  10-foot  lift. 

The  daily  loss  from  evaporation  on  this  section  would,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
data,  be  less  than  12  cubic  feet  per  second.  There  is  no  other  available  constant  supply 
of  water  east  of  the  summit  for  this  section  than  the  Savage  River,  which  in  August 
last  ganged  but  6  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  Lick.  To  supply  the  re- 
maining 6  cubic  feet  per  second — 518,400  cubic  feet  per  day — during  the  months  of  July, 
Aoffiist,  and  September,  will  require  a  reservoir-capacity  of  about  52,600,000  cubic  feet, 
indudin^  a  loss  by  evf^ration  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  per  day  on  reservoirs  of  15  feet 
depth,  without  regard  to  either  steady  or  periodical  influx  during  that  time.  The 
available  places  for  reservoirs  are  the  valleys  of  Crabtree  Creek,  Monroe  Run,  Poplar 
Lick  Run,  and  the  Savage  River,  above  the  mouth  of  Blue  Lick  Run.  Allotting  one- 
fifth  of  this  quantity  (say  10,500,000  cubic  feet)  to  each  of  the  three  first-named  places, 
we  find  that  these  reservoirs  must  be  1,800  feet  long,  500  feet  wide,  and  must  average  12 
feet  in  depth.  Allotting  to  the  Savage  River  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  quantity 
to  be  stored,  or  21,000,000  cubic  feet,  we  must  provide  a  reservoir  2,500  feet  long  by 
S60  feet  wide,  averaging  15  feet  in  depth.  This  oan  readily  be  done.  A  much  larger 
reservoir  can  be  provided  on  the  Upper  Savage  than  is  herein  required,  the  valley 
being  very  favorable  in  its  topography,  as  was  developed  by  our  survey.  That  these 
reservoirs  would  be  filled  in  the  spring  months  is  beyend  doubt,  as  an  influx  of  4  cubic 
feet  per  second  would  fill  either  of  the  smaller  ones  in  thirty  days,  and  the  larger  one 
in  double  that  time ;  and  all  these  streams  deliver  from  10  to  20  cubic  feet  per  second 
in  March  or  April,  when  the  snows  are  melting ;  while  only  two-fifths  of  a  cubic  foot 
per  second  is  needed  to  replace  the  evaporation  on  one  of  the  smaller  reservoirs. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  summit-level  with  a  tunnel  of  five  miles  in  length, 
and  a  basin  at  each  end  one-half  a  mile  long  and  32  feet  wide,  the  tunnel  itself  having 
32  feet  width  of  water.  The  evaporation  in  the  tunnel  mav  be  taken  as  nothing,  as  in 
fact  there  is  always  an  infiltration  at  tunnels  that  may  be  utilized  in  this  cose,  and 
usnining  that  t^e  tunnel  may  be  brick-lined,  we  need  only  consider  the  loss  by  evap- 
oration, &c.,  on  {he  two  basins,  or  open  portions,  and  that  by  leakage  and  spill  at  the 
locks  at  each  end  of  this  level.  The  latter  may  be  taken  at  1,000  cubic  feet  per  hour 
at  eadi  lock.  Assuming,  as  before,  the  daily  loss  by  evaporation,  absorption,  and  filtra- 
tion at  3  inches  of  depto  per  day,  we  obtain  for  one  mile  of  canal  a  loss  of  42,240  cubic 
feet  per  day,  which,  increased  by  48,000  cubic  feet  for  loss  at  locks,  gives  a  total  waste 
on  the  summit-level  of  90,240  cubic  feet  per  day.  But  the  loss  from  evaporation,  &c., 
between  the  tunnel  and  the  mouth  of  Piney  Run  on  the  west,  and  the  mouth  of  Blue 
Lick  on  the  east,  a  total  distance  of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  must  also  be  supplied  from 
the  summit-level,  and  this  causes  an  additional  daily  loss  of  601,920  cubic  feet,  making 
a  total  daily  loss,  which  must  be  made  good,  of  692,160  cubic  feet  per  day. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  firom  the  summit-level  by  lockage,  we 
must  assume  that  a  certain  number  of  boats  will  pass  the  summit  dally.  If  boats 
follow  each  other  in  the  same  direction  over  a  summit-level,  each  will  take  firom  this 
level  two  lockfuls  of  water ;  but  if  they  alternate  uniformly,  boat  with  boat,  then  each 
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boat  draws  off  but  one  lockfal  of  water.  For  the  parpoees  of  this  estimatei  we  will 
assnme  that  two-thirds  of  the  boats  passing  daily  are  going  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  other  third  in  the  contrary  direotion,  and  thus  each  boat  may  be  charged  as  dnir- 
ingoff  one  and  a  half  lockfals  each,  equal  to  18,000  cubic  feet. 

We  will  for  the  present  consider  the  daily  tonnage  to  equal  100  boats  per  day,  re- 
quiring 1,800,000  cubic  feet  of  water  for  lockage  daily,  to  which  add  the  daily  loss  from 
evaporation,  absorption,  filtration,  and  leakage  heretofore  found,  (672,160  cubic  feet,) 
and  we  have  a  total  daily  loss  on  the  summit-ley  el  of  2,492,160  cubic  feet,  or  28^  cable 
feet  per  second. 

The  only  available  source  of  supply  for  feeding  this  summit-level  isCastlemau  River, 
into  whose  valley  the  tunnel  opens.  The  elevation  of  the  summit-level  has  been  taken 
with  special  reference  to  obtaining  the  necessary  feed- water  from  the  Pleucher  reservoir 
on  Castleman  River,  which  was  ori^nally  designed  for  the  WilPs  Creek  route.  The 
average  supply  or  discharge  of  the  nver  is  greater  than  the  quantity  required,  bb  the 
following  gauging  will  show : 

Cable  feet 

June  21, 1825,  at  Pleucher's,  per  second Id 

July  10, 1825,  below  Flaugherty,  per  second 38 

July  12,  1825,  month  Flaugherty,  per  second 46 

March  21, 1825,  at  Pleucher's,  per  second 9% 

March  21, 1825,  below  mouth  of  Piney,  per  second .i 596 

At  the  time  of  our  survey  a  gauging  of  the  river  at  Pleucher's  Narrows  gave  25cnbie 
feet  per  second. 

Taking  the  same  capacity  of  reservoirs  as  that  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Intemil 
Improvements,  namely,  126,333,780  cubic  feet,  this  amount  would  be  furnished  in  fif- 
teen days,  according  to  the  gauging  of  March  21.  If  we  assume  that  only  half  of  this 
daily  supply  could  be  expected,  we  yet  find  that  the  reservoir  could  be  filled  in  any  one 
of  the  spring  months. 

This  reservoir  was  stated  to  have  a  surface-area  of  9,365,400  square  feet,  from  which 
the  daily  evaporation,  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  per  day,  would  be  195,120 
cubic  feet,  giving  the  total  daily  consumption  and  loss  as  follows : 

CnUeibei 

Lockage  of  100  boats .' 1,800,000 

Evaporation,  &c., 'summit-level. w 90,240 

Evaporation,  &c,  on  9^  miles  of  canal 601,9W 

Total  daily  consumption 2,562,160 

This  is  at  the  average  rate  of  31  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  may  be  safely  asstuned 
that  this  daily  consumption  would  be  met  by  tne  average  daily  discharge  of  the  river, 
except  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  but  during  these  months 
the  natural  now,  at  a  rate  of  18  cubic  teet  per  second,  the  lowest  gauging  given  woold 
put  into  the  reservoir  1,555,200  cubic  feet  per  day,  leaving  only  1,133,440  cnbic  feet  to 
be  supplied  from  the  previous  accumulations.  At  this  rate  the  reservoir  would  not  be 
emptied  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  days,  or  in  four  months  less  nine  days, 
even  if  there  should  be  no  rain-fall  during  the  months  named. 

In  addition  to  this  supply,  a  reservoir  is  practicable  on  Meadow  Run,  and  another,  of 
a  probable  capacity  of  25.000,000  cubic  feet,  on  Piney  Run,  which  has  a  supply  of  3 
feet  per  second  at  Findlay's  Mill  during  the  average  summer  discharge.  Assuming  for 
the  Mead«w  Creek  reservoir  an  equal  capacity  and  a  depth  of  10  feet  in  each,  the  loes 
by  evaporation  would  be  for  both  104,200  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  the  influx  (allowing 
only  2  feet  per  second  for  Meadow  Run)  432,000  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  Meadow  Run  feeder  would  probably  be  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  the  Piney 
Run  feeder  about  three  and  one-half  miles.  Assuming  each  feeder  to  have  a  width  of 
20  feet,  we  thus  have  a  total  feeder-surface  for  these  two  reservoirs  of  four  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length  and  20  feet  in  width.  According  to  our  previous  allowance  of  3 
inches  vertical  on  each  square  foot  for  losses  by  all  causes,  we  have  a  total  daily  km 
on  these  two  feeders  of  118,800  cubic  feet. 

We  would  thus  have  a  storage-capacity  of  176,333,780  cubic  feet,  and  a  daily  flow 
into  the  reservoirs  of  1,987,200  cubic  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  daily  con- 
sumption on  the  canal  of  2,582,160  cubic  feet,  and  a  daily  loss  on  reservoirs  and  feeders 
of  418,120  cubic  feet.  The  daily  drain  on  the  supply  stored  would  therefore  be 
1,013,080  cubic  feet,  which  would  not  exhaust  them  in  less  than  174  days,  or  abont  six 
months.  If  the  total  influx  were  but  12^  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  reservoir  would 
last  92  days,  even  should  the  canal  be  worked  to  its  maximum  capacity  throngboo^ 
the  driest  season  of  the  year,  conditions  that  seldom  occur  and  act  coojointlv  for  the 
whole  season  of  the  three  dry  months.  Any  less  amount  of  business  than  has  beea 
assumed,  (equal  to  3,600,000  tons  during  a  navigation  season  of  ten  months,  and  the 
tonnage  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  given  as  3,562,500  tons  for  1872,)  or  any  rain-fall  dniiag 
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the  months  named,  renders  more  certain  the  adequacy  of  the  supply ;  and  only  the 
eareless  construction  of  the  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  or  an  increase  of  business 
over  that  supposed,  or  a  more  protracted  drought  than  has  ever  been  known  in  this 
region,  can  render  the  supply  inadequate. 

The  data  used  for  evaporation,  absorption,  and  filtration  and  waste,  are  the  averages 
of  the  best  authorities,  and  they  are  50  per  cent,  greater  than  are  taken  for  the  canals 
of  Great  Britain. 

If  we  consider  the  summit-supply  as  dependent  on  the  average  annual  rain-fall  and 
the  catchment-basins,  we  find  that  the  catchment-basin  of  the  Pleucher  reservoir  is 
Tery  nearly  twelve  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  sixty  square 
miles.  The  ayerage  annual  rain-fall  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  34.96  inches  for  eighteen 
years ;  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  41.58  inches  for  twenty-eight  years ;  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
38.20  inches  for  fifteen  years;  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  34.00  inches  for  six  years;  and  at 
Gettysbarg,  Pa.,  38.80  inches  for  seven  years.  If  we  take  an  average  of  these  as  rep- 
resenting the  annual  rain-fall  for  the  region  under  consideration,  we  get  38  inches  per ' 
annum.  Applying  this  to  the  catchment-area  civen,  and  assuming  that  but  one-third 
of  the  quantity  is  caught  by  the  reservoir,  we  nave  an  annual  quantity  of  1,698,965,300 
cubic  feet,  enough  to  fill  the  reservoir  thirteen  times ;  and  the  Pine^  Run  reservoir, 
with  a  catehment-area  of  twelve  square  miles,  would  also  be  filled  thirteen  times ;  the 
total  annual  supply  by  rain-fall  being  2,038,758,360  cubic  feet,  which  gives  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  use  of  the  canal  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  months,  with  allowances 
for  evaporation  pf  reservoirs  and  loss  in  feediiig. 

Aeain,  if  we  take  an  average  of  the  gauging  in  March  and  June  as  representing  the 
available  rain-fall  that  will  m  caught  by  the  Pleucher  reservoir,  we  get  1,829,088,000 
cubic  feet  as  the  annual  supply ;  whereas  the  consumption  for  the  uses  of  the  canal 
▼oold  be  for  ten  months  780,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  only  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  esti- 
mated supply.  This  estimate  of  consumption  is  twice  as  great  as  that  assumed  by  the 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements. 

The  changed  conditions  with  reference  to  the  Forney's  Mill  reservoir,  considered 
essential  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  Will's  Creek  route,  renders  it  of  doubtful  pres- 
ent practicability.  Its  site  is  at  the  mouth  of  Piney  Run,  with  a  dam  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  below,  and  the  height  proposed  would  raise  the  water  to  a  contour-line  30  feet 
above  the  present  surface  of  the  mill-dam  at  that  place ;  would  reach  nearly  one-fourth 
the  distance  to  Pleucher's  Narrows,  and  nearly  a  half  mile  up  Piney  Run ;  would  flood 
the  roAd  from  Salisbury  toward  Meyer's  Dale  City  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and 
would  submerge  the  bridge  of  Livengood's  Mill,  and  the  one  at  the  mouth  of  Piney 
Run ;  it  would  also  cover  the  road  and  bridge  toward  Grantsville,  about  one  mile  of  a 
graded  railroad,  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  feet,  two  mills  now  in  operation,  a  large 
area  of  valuable  meadow  farming-land,  and  a  part  of  the  surveyed  site  of  the  town  of 
Salisbury. 

A  low  dam  now  in  use  on  this  site,  if  made  tight,  would  save  the  water-supply  for 
feeding  the  canal  below  the  mouth  of  Piney  Run. 

I  have  personally  examined  Castleman  River  to  some  distance  above  Pleucher's 
Narrows,  and  find  that  a  reservoir  of  considerable  capacity  may  be  constructed  at  the 
crossing  of  the  National  road,  about  two  miles  above  Pleucher's.  That  would-be  a  very 
useful  auxiliary  for  storing  water  for  the  summit-level,  saving  a  portion  of  the  drain- 
age that  in  spring  floods  would  waste  over  the  Pleucher  dam. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  supply  for  the  summit-level  on  the  Upper  Savage  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Lonaconing  road,  where  the  elevation  of  the  stream  is  2,180  feet  at 
the  distance  of  five  and  a  haltmiles  from  the  mouth  of  Blue  Lick.  The  topography  is 
very  favorable  for  a  large  reservoir— say  of  a  capacity  of  80,000,000  cubic  feet.  Thus 
the  summit  supply  womd  be  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  furthermore  provide 
an  ample  supply  to  replace  the  loss  by  evaporation  on  the  fourteen-mile  section  from 
the  summit-level  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  River.  If  reasonable  expense  were  incurred 
U)  puddling  or  lining  the  feeders,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  loss  in  transmission  of 
supply  to  a  minimum,  the  supply  of  water  would  be  sufficient  for  the  most  active 
businees  of  the  canaL 

The  tunnel  enters  the  valley  of  Castleman  immediately  at  the  Pleucher  reservoir, 
and  there  would  not  be  any  loss  on  feeding  therefrom,  but  the  feeders  from  Meadow 
Run  and  Piney  Run,  if  brought  to  the  summit-level,  should  probably  be  lined,  but  if 
fed  into  the  canid  at  shorter  distances  they  would  not  need  to  be  lined. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST. 

In  making  this  estimate  of  cost  I  have  adhered  to  the  dimensions  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  in  their  report  of  1826,  viz :  48  feet  width  at  water- 
line;  33  feet  width  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  depth  of  water ;  locks  100  feet  long,  15  feet 
^de,  and  of  8  feet  lift:  because  reference  must  be  had  to  the  quantities  of  work  to  be 
^ne  as  estimated  by  tnem  between  Cumberland  and  the  mouth  of  Savage  River,  and 
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from  Meyer's  Mill  to  Pittsburg.  These  dimensions  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  completed  canal  between  Harper's  Feny  and  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  one 
hnndred  and  twenty-five  miles,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  finished «aiiaL 

Section  from  Cumberland  to  mouth  of  Savage  Biver,  length  thirty-one  mileSy  lockage  334 /srf. 

1,336,600  cubic  yards  excavation,  earth,  at  30  cents  per  yard $400, 980 

300,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  rock,  at  $1.25  per  yard 375,000 

1,300,000  cubic  yards  embankment,  at  20  cents  .1 260,  OUO 

200,000  cubic  yards  retaining  wall,  at  $1.50 300.000 

270,000  cubic  yards  puddling,  at  10  cents  extra 27.000 

40  culvert*,  (arches,)  at  $2,000  each 80,000 

42  locks,  8  feet  lift,  at  $15,000  each 630,  (KK) 

2  aqueducts,  120  feet  and  210  feet,  (wooden) 10,500 

1,000  cubic  yards  aqueduct  masonry,  at  $10 10,000 

4  waste-weirs,  $3,000  each 12,000 

30  farm-bridges,  at  $450 13,500 

5  miles  grubbing  and  clearing 1,250 

3  dams,  at  $3,000  each 9,00» 

400  acres  land-damages,  at  $50 20,000 

Special  damages,  wi^r-powers 15,000 

Engineering  and  superintendence 75,000 


Sum  of  items « 2,239,29 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 223,99 

Cost  of  thirty-one  miles,  averaging  $79,456.55 2,463,13 

These  quantities  are  made  from  a  comparison  of  those  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Im* 
provemente,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Croger.  Adding  the  items  of  (aim- 
bridges,  waste-weirs,  land  and  special  damages,  and  enfi^ineenng  Bnpermtendene^ 
growing  out  of  the  changed  conditions  of  then  and  now,  me  average  ooet  per  mile  m 
this  section,  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  was  $59,476. 

From  the  mouth  of  Savage  Biver  to  Crabiree  Creek,  distance  five  and  a  ha\f  mUes^  lodaagt 

^88  feet. 

150,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  earth,  at  30  cents $45, 000 

50,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  rock,  at  $1.20 60,000 

80,000  cubic  yards  embankment,  at  20  cents 16,000 

10,560  cubic  yards  retaining  wall,  at  $1.50 15,849 

40,000  cubic  yards  puddling,  at  10  cents  extra 4,000 

3  culverts,  at  $1,500  each 4,500 

48  locks,  at  $13,500  each 648,000 

1  aqueduct 3,000 

900  cubic  yards  masonry,  at  $8 7.201 

5  miles  grubbing  and  clearing,  at  $300 1,509 

Dam  and  feeder,  Crabtree  Creek 15,009 

2  dams *      3,00$ 

Engineering  and  superintendence 12,509 

Sum  of  items 835,519 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent ^,91 

Cost  of  5J  miles,  averaging  $167,108 919,094 

The  rock-excavation  on  this  section  is  a  sandstone  stratum,  and  more  cheaplv  wot\bA 
and  being  of  a  quality  suitable  for  the  required  masonry,  and  cloee  at  hand,  the  mar 
sonry  can  be  more  cheaply  done.  The  average  cost  is  great ;  but  there  are  nine  lockt 
per  mile,  making  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

From  Crdb^ee  Creek  to  8ummit4eveli  distamee  Eleven  mtZes,  lockage  732 /eef. 

800,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  earth,  at  30  cents fH?*^ 

400,000  cubic  yards  embankment,  at  20  cents 

140,000  cubic  yards  puddling,  at  16  cents  extra 

10  culverts,  at  $1,500  each. 

92  locks,  at  $13,500  each 1,842^011 

10  miles  grubbing  and  clearing 2,50$ 
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S(jroa8ing-bridge8,at$450 |2,250 

5,000  cubic  yards  protection,  at  |1.25 6,250 

2reseryoirB  and  feeders 20,000 

I  roervoir  and  feeder 15, 000 

Engineering  and  superintendence 25,000 

Snm  of  items 1,662,000 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 166, 200 

Co8tof  11  miles,  averaging  $166,200 1,828,200 

On  this  section  ninety-two  locks  make  two-thirds  of  its  cost.  The  reservoirs  for 
Monroe  Run,  Poplar  Lick,  and  the  Upper  Savage  are  included. 

Summit-levelf  »ix  and  a  half  milea  long. 

This  level  comprises  a  tnnnel  five  miles  long  and  approach-basins  each  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long.  The  dimensions  of  the  tunnel  are  given  by  a  segmental  circular 
section  of  32  feet  diameter,  with  a  height  of  26  feet  from  bottom  of  tunnel  to  crown  of 
arch,  providing  a  waste- way  25  feet  on  bottom,  6  feet  deep ,  and  32  feet  on  top,  and  a 
head-way  of  20  feet ;  the  lining^  to  be  of  the  best  hard  brick,  with  a  thickness  of  18 
inches  all  around  the  section.  Horizontal  fenders  are  to  be  laid  at  water-line,  to  act  as 
fenders  for  passing  boats  and  to  protect  the  brick-masonry  from  injury.  The  approaches 
are  to  give  a  top  water-line  of  32  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  25feety  (in  rock-cutting.) 

No  provision  is  made  for  a  tow-path,  because  the  additional  cost  of  doing  so,  say 
(500,000,  would,  at  7  per  cent,  interest,  maintain  and  operate  five  tug-boats,  enough 
for  the  boBiBess  of  100  boats  per  day. 

870,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  tunnel,  at  |5 |4, 350,000 

2,500  coble  yards  excavation,  shafts,  at  $5 12, 500 

81,000,000  brick,  lining  of  tunnel,  at  $25  per  thousand 2,025, 000 

«00,0OObrick,  lining  of  shafts,  at  $25  per  thousand 15,000 

1^,000  feet  (board-measure)  fenders,  at  (30  per  thousand 5, 640 

SOO.OOO  cubic  yards  rock-excavation,  approaches,  at  |1 .25  350, 000 

20,000  cubic  yards  concrete  filling  about  arch,  at  |10 200, 000 

10,000  cubic  yards  puddling,  at  30  cents 3,000 

44,000  cubic  yards  filling  on  top  of  arch,  at  |1 44,000 

Engineering  and  superintendence,  5  years 50,000 

8um  of  items 6,955,140 

Contingencies,  20  per  cent 1,391,028 

CoBfc  of  summit-level -' 8,346,168 


From  summit-levet  to  the  mouth  of  Piney,  five  and  a  quarter  miles, 

300,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  earth,  at  30  cents $90,000 

50,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  rock,  at  $1.25 62, 500 

200,000  cubic  yards  embankment,  at  20  cents 40,000 

60,000  cubic  yards  puddling,  at  10  cents  extra 6,000 

8  culverts,  at  $1,500  each 12,000 

1  aqueduct  over  Piney  Run 5,000 

16  locks,  at  $15,000  each 240,000 

450  cubic  yards  abutment-masonry,  at  $8 3, 600 

Grubbing  and  clearing 600 

6  bridge-crossings,  at  $450 2,700 

Land-damages 10,000 

Engineering  and  superintendence 10,000 

Snm  of  items *    482,400 

Contingencies,  10  percent ." 48,240 

Coat  of  6i  miles,  (averaging  $81,636.90) 530,640 

From  mouth  of  Finey  to  Meyer's  Mill,  six  and  a  quarter  miles, 

200,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  earth,  at  30  cents $60, 000 

30,000  cubic  yards  excavation, rock,  at  $1.50 ••• 45,000 
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500,000  cubic  yards  embankment,  at  20  cents - $100,000 

50,000  cubic  yards  puddling,  at  10  cents  extra - 5,l»UO 

3,000  cubic  yards  protectiop,  at  $1.25 3,750 

6  locks,  at  $15,000  each 90,000 

8  culverts,  at  $1,500 12,1100 

10  crossing-bridges,  at  $450  each 4,500 

Grubbing  and  clearing .» 300 

1  aqueduct  for  Elk  Lick 4,500 

Repairing  dam  at  mouth  of  Piney,  &c 5,000 

1  waste-weir l.isOO 

Land-damage,  100  a^jres,  at  $100 10,000 

450  cubic  yards  abutment-masonry,  at  $8 3,600 

Engineering  and  superintendence 15,000 

Sums  of  items 360,000 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 36,000 

Cost  of  5i  miles,  averaging  $72,000 396,000 

Pleuoher  reservoir  and  feeder. 

Dam  with  regulating  and  outlet  pipes 1^,000 

Meadow  and  Piney  Run  reservoirs  and  feeders 60,000 

Sum  of  items,  summit  feeders • 95,000 

From  Meyers'  MiUs  to  the  vioinity  ^f  ConneUsville  the  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments considered  the  work  in  three  characteristic  sections. 

The  first  section  west  from  Meyers'  MiUs  of  sixteen  and  one-eighth  miles,  with  216 
feet  of  lockage  and  27  locks,  was  estimated  to  cost  $1,240,216,  averaging  $76,912.62  per 
mUe.  Deducting  therefrom  one  and  one-eighth  miles  from  the  Summit-level  to  the  ra- 
ley,  where  our  hue  would  join  theirs,  we  get  thus : 

1st  section,  fifteen  miles,  192  feet  lockage $1,163,304 

2d  section,  nineteen  and  six-tenths  miles,  420  feet  lockage 1, 4^,  317 

3d  section,  twenty-seven  and  one-half  miles,  432  feet  lockage 1, 515, 437 

Meyers' Mills  to  ConneUsville,  sixty-two  miles 4,138,058 

Increasing  this  estimate  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  as  found  to  apply  to  the 
section  between  Cumberland  and  Savage  River 1,034,515 

Sum  representing  estimate 5,172,573 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 517,857 

Cost  of  sixty-two  miles,  averaging  $91,771.45 5,689,»30 

I  have  carried  the  estimate  as  far  as  Connellsville  for  the  reason  that  I  am  informed 
that  a  company  has  been  formed  and  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  slack- water  navigation  as  far  east  on  this  line  as  ConneUsville,  or 
Ohio  Pile  Falls ;  and  the  section  from  Cumberland  to  Connellsville  represents  furly  the 
extent  of  canal  needed  to  be  provided  to  complete  the  water-line  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  recapitulation  is  as  follows: 

Cumberland  to  Savage  River,  Similes $2,463,153 

Mouth  of  Savage  to  Crabtree,  Similes 919,094 

Crabtree  to  Summit,  11  miles 1,828,  «0 

Summit-level  and  tunnel,  6^  miles 8,346,168 

Summit  to  mouth  of  Piney,  5^  miles 530,640 

Piney  to  Meyers' Mills,  6i  miles 396,000 

Reservoirs  and  feeders,  (Summit) 95,000 

Meyers' Mills  to  Connellsville,  62  miles 5,6d9,830 

Cumberland  to  Connellsville,  127^  mUes,  averaging  $158,887  per  mile 20, 26d,  0S5 

Comparing  this  estimate  of  cost  with  that  of  the  Board  of  Internal  ImprovementB 
for  the  same  section  of  route  between  the  same  places,  we  have  from  their  estimate: 

Cumberland  to  Summit-level $3,856,624 

Summit-level .3,471,967 
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Summit  to  mouth  of  Castleman 82,699,532 

Castleman  to  Connellsville 1,515,437 

Total,  inclndinp^  reservoirs  and  feeders 11, 543, 560 

If  the  tanuel  and  approaches  had  been  taken  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
for  the  Savage  River  route,  they  would  have  added 650, 000 

Making  a  total  of 12,193,560 

Adding  25  per  cent.,  as  before 3,048,390 

We  have 15,241,9^30 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 1,524,195 

Cost  of  ninety-eight  miles,  averaging  $171,083. 11 16, 766, 145 

Showing  an  average  of  $12,739  more  per  mile  than  by  our  estimate. 

The  difference  between  the  two  estimates  of  $3,501,890,  if  reduced  by  the  cost  of  the 
ioereased  number  of  locks  and  greater  length  of  tunnel  on  the  Savage  River  route,  will 
be  but  $2,003,000,  reducing  the  average  cost  per  mile  to  $147,207,  indicating  the  more 
favorable  character  of  the  route  in  regard  to  cost  of  construction,  as  was  stated  in  the 
description  of  the  character  of  the  route. 

If,  in  further  comparison  of  the  WilFs  Creek  and  Savage  River  routes  with  reference 
to  their  costs  now,  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  Will's  Creek  route  between 
Cumberland  and  Meyers'  Mills  is  occupied  by  a  railroad  in  operation  holding  almost 
the  very  ground  on  which  the  canal  was  located,  in  a  valley  of  which  a  great  portion 
is  Dot  wide  enough  for  two  such  works,  and  wherein  the  canal  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  located  across  the  railroad  several  times  nnder  the  most  unfavorable  conditions, 
and  with  a  second  railroad  between  Cumberland  and  Little  Will's  Creek,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  the  present  recast  of  the  former  estimate  wonld  fall  far  short  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses  that  are  contingent  upon  the  above  conditions.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed of  the  Savage  River  route  that  "  it  would  not  coat  more  than  the  WilVs  Creek  route," 

The  tunnel  on  the  Deep  Creek  route  was  planned  for  a  length  of  one  and  one-third 
miles,  but  the  western  deep-cat  approach  would  he  five  and  one-quarter  milee  long. 

The  quantitiea  given  in  this  estimate  of  cost  are  as  correct  as  may  be,  without  a  more 
detaUea  survey  and  a  definite  location.  The  line  of  the  proposed  tunnel  could  not  be 
ranreyed  to  determine  its  precise  length,  nor  the  character  of  the  approaches  thereto, 
nor  the  location  and  depth  of  shafts,  all  which  were  determined  from  the  preliminarv 
mrvey.  It  is  but  a  reasonable  presumption  that  a  careful  study  of  the  ground  would 
indicate  a  somewhat  shorter  tunnel  by  correction  of  chaining  and  plat,  and  indicate 
favorable  places  for  the  approaches  thereto,  that  would  reduce  the  estimate  of  cost. 

The  strata  that  would  be  pierced  hj  the  tunnel  are  inclined  at  angles  of  15^  to  20^, 
are  carboniferous,  and  contain  a  portion  of  the  "  lower  ooal-meaaurea/'  as  described  in 
Professor  Leelejr's  report.  The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  pierced  strata  would  ne- 
cessitate the  lining  of  the  water-section  of  the  tunnel  to  preserve  the  summit  feed- 
water. 

The  tunnel  is  presumed  to  be  operated  by  steam-tugs,  for  the  reason  that  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  them  can  be  maintained  and  operated  to  accommodate  the  presumed  business 
of  the  canal  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  increasing  the  size  of 
the  tunnel,  so  as  to  provide  it  with  towing-paths ;  it  is,  however,  wide  enough  to  be 
operated  in  both  directions  at  the  same  time,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  delays  in  op- 
Mating  a  long  tunnel  only  wide  enough  for  one  boat  would  be  very  burdensome  to 
basiness.  Assuming  a  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour  through  the  tunnel,  boats  arriv- 
uiR  shortly  after  a  convoy  had  started  through  would  be  detained  nearly  four  hours,  and 
▼bile  waiting,  if  the  season  were  a  busy  one,  boats  would  rapidly  accumulate  until  there 
▼ould  be  more  than  could  be  taken  through  in  one  convoy,  and  a  blockade  that  could 
not  be  remedied  would  be  formed ;  in  the  same  manner  a  narrow  tunnel  with  a  tow- 
path  would  cause  a  still  more  serions  obstruction  to  business,  as  a  convoy  would  con- 
mme  at  least  three  hours  in  passing  through  the  tunnel,  and  thus  there  would  be 
greater  delays  and  unavoidable  blockades.  If  steam  should  be  brought  to  supersede 
boise-power  on  the  canal,  the  tunnel  would  be  favorably  conditioned  for  accommodat- 
^gthe  maximum  traffic  that  could  pass  through  other  portions  of  the  canal. 

The  tunnel  could  be  operated  with  an  endless  chain,  or  wire  TOj>e,  worked  by  station- 
^  machinery,  or  by  pneumatic  tubes  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  in  connection 
^th  fixed  engines,  so  arranged  as  to  tow  single  boats  at  firom  four  to  six  miles  per 
hour. 

The  present  state  of  the  enterprise  does  not  warrant  an  investigation  of  these  sug- 
gestions. 

,  An  examination  has  been  began  to  determine  the  conditions  governing  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  inclined  planes  as  substitutes  for  locks,  their  economic  value  as  to  cost,  and 
economy  of  time,  and  water-supply,  and  their  applicability  for  carrying  canal-transit 
foutee  over  high  mountain-ranges. 
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COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE. 

Of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  OhioCaoftl 
as  one  of  the  water-lines  of  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  great 
cereal-producing  region  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
volumes  that  have  been  devoted  to  that  subject  since  Washington  first  interested  him- 
self in  the  scheme  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River,  with  the  nhimate 
purpose  of  bringing  tho  products  of  the  then  West  to  the  seaboard  by  this  roate. 

Tueunparalh-'led  development  of  the  great  West  into  a  dense  population  of  agricnl- 
turists  and  collaborators  renders  the  necessity  of  extension  of  this  ronte  urgent,  and 
the  condition  of  monopolies  controlling  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  West, 
establishing  the  condition  of  middlemen  between  the  consumers  and  prodaoeis  at  a 
ruinous  cost,  brings  about  the  clamorous  demands  for  its  early  completion. 

The  products  of  the  region  referred  to  may  be  stated  at  40,000,000  tons,  of  which 
25,000,000  tons,  at  least,  are  destined  for  market.  The  capacities  for  carrying  this  east- 
ward are  as  follows,  based  upon  the  work  done  by  the  routes  named : 

The  Erie  Canal  carries  in  one  year,  tons 2,640,(KK) 

The  Erie  Railway,  tons «95,a»0 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  tons •-.-  880,0!JO 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  tons 600,000 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad ' 1,200,000 

The  other  railway  lines,  say,  tons 500,  Oft) 

Total 6,715,000 

Showing  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  products  seeking  a  market  come  direct  to 
the  East,  and  that  more  than  one-third  seeks  the  cheapness  of  the  water-line. 

The  necessity  and  utility  of  additional  cheap  water-lines  of  transportation  are  appa^ 
ent.  Further  illustration  of  the  utility  of  this  route  as  a  through  line  of  transporta- 
tion is  uncalled  for,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Uniteid  States  Senate  com- 
mittee on  lines  of  transportation  ;  but  the  local  interests  dependent  on  the  extetum 
of  this  route  are  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  further  development  of  the  valley  of.the  North  Braoeh 
of  the  Potomac  River  above  Cumberland  and  its  several  tributaries,  in  the  prognsas  of 
which  the  low  rates  of  transportation  by  canal  as  compared  with  railroads  are  of  the 
first  importance. 

The  second  important  consideration  is  the  establishment  of  canal  transportation  to 
the  Cumberland  coal-basin  at  Piedmont,  twenty-eight  miles  beyond  and  west  of  Com- 
berland,  by  which  convenience  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  sea-coast  market  should  be  re- 
duced by  $1.65  per  ton  on  present  rates  by  railroads,  and  a  dollar  per  ton  on  present 
combined  rates  on  railroad  and  canal. 

As  a  third  consideration,  there  are  extensive  beds  of  the  lower  oaaJ-series,  described 
in  the  appended  report  of  Professor  Lesley,  (Appendix  B,)  on  the  North  Branch^  from 
the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  its  headwaters,  a  length  of  some  thirty  miles,  and  ex- 
tensive forests  of  the  finest  of  timber,  both  on  the  North  Branch  and  the  Savage  rivers, 
already  in  demand,  and  now  taken  to  market  under  great  disadvantages  and  at  heavy 
cost. 

But  the  most  important  featnre,  and  the  one  promising  the  greatest  benefit,  one  that 
will  soon  be  demanded  as  a  great  necessity  for  the  extension,  is  the  fact  that  the  Sav- 
age River  route  traverses  the  very  valuable  and  extensive  Salishury  ooaUhaninj  Trhich 
by  calculation  contains  90,000,000  tons  of  coal  that  can  be  brought  to  market  oat  of  a 
deposit  estimated  at  154,000,000  tons,  lying  above  the  beds  of  the  Castleman  River,  at 
the  place  whore  this  route  enters  the  valley.  The  quantity  available  from  the  /(Wpo" 
ooal-8erieSy  lying  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  estimated  at  90,000,000  tons  out  of  a  de- 
posit of  120,000,000  tons.  The  upper  beds  can  be  worked  by  galleries  and  adits  nearly 
horizontal,  are  readily  drained,  and  are  identical  with  the  great  Pittsburgh,  Sewickly, 
and  Cumberland  beds,  and  of  same  general  quality. 

Late  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  coal  remaining  of  the  great  vein  of  the  Cnmber- 
land  basin  give,  for  1869,  112,000,000  tons.  This  basin  is  being  exhausted  at  the  rate 
of  2,000,000  tons  per  annum,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  each  year,  and  at 
this  rate  will  be  exhausted  in  about  twenty  years;  and  the  next  available  coal-field  is 
the  Salisbury  basin,  only  some  twenty  miles  more  distant  from  the  eastern  markelSf 
and  yet  within  economic  distance. 

The  Cumberland  coal  is  now  taxed  by  railroad  freights  ^3.16  per  ton  per  two  hundred 
and  twelve  miles,  quite  nearly  one  and  a  half  .cents  per  ton  per  mile.  This  co«l  eooM 
be  brought  to  the  seaboard  by  canal  for  $1.06  per  ton  exclusive  of  tolls,  which  woaM 
be  in  full  business,  say  30  cents  per  ton,  a  total  of  $1.36  per  ton,  a  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer of  $1.80  on  present  prices,  or  nearly  36  per  cent. 

The  Salisbury  beds  are  opened  in  several  places,  and  a  railroad  is  graded  to  connect 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  line.    The  Keystone  Coal  Company  are  mining 
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ud  putting  coal  on  the  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  by  a  narrow-gaoge  line  at 
the  rate  of  150  tons  per  day ;  batHhe  railroad  monopoly  obstructs  the  getting  of  the 
prodncts  of  this  coal-basin  to  market,  and  retards  and  delays  the  operations  of  mining ; 
snd  oonseqaently  the  Camberland  Coal  Companies  avoid  competition  ;  all  which  reacts 
on  the  prices  at  the  eastern  coal-markets,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  all  classes  of 
ooDsnmers,  domestic  and  productive. 

For  a  faithful  and.  full  report  on  the  Salisbury  coal-basin  with  regard  to  quantity, 
quality,  and  geological  identity,  I  am  enabled  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesv  of  Mr.  John 
Anspach,  president  of  the  Salisbury  and  Baltimore  Railroad  and  Coal  Company  |  I 
am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  T.  Wilson,  engineer  for  the  company,  for  valuable  in- 
formation and  professional  courtesies. 

That  the  lower  ooal-series  can  be  extensively  worked  on  the  north  branch  above  the 
month  of  Savaee  River  is  without  question,  as  many  places  are  opened  to  veins  of 
6  and  8  feet  thicknees,  and  even  of  greater  thickness,  near  the  head  of  that  stream. 

The  importance  of  this  extension  is  also  apparent  in  regard  to  reaching  the  several 
coal-fields  of  the  Tonghiogheuy,  referred  to  m  Professor  l^ley's  report. 
Very  respectfuSy, 

Thomas  S.  Skdowigk. 

Col.  Wm.  £.  Mbrrill, 
Major  Engineer*,  U.  S.  A. 


Appendix  A. 

BEFOST  OF  TUB  BOABD  OF  INTERNAL  IBfPROVBMBNT  ON  TIIB  CHESAPEAKE   AND  OHIO 
CANAL,  FEBRUARY  2,   1825. 

This  canal  may  be  divided  in  three  sections— eastern,  middle,  and  western.  The 
eaatem  section  extends  from  the  tide-water  in  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  Savage 
Biver,  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  The  middle  section  extends  from  the 
month  of  Savage  River  in  the  Potomac  to  that  of  Bear  Creek  in  the  Youghiogheny. 
The  western  section  from  the  month  of  Bear  Creek  to  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh. 

EASTERN  SECTION. 

[As  this  section  has  been  built,  all  matters  relating  to  it  are  omitted.] 

MIDDLE  SECTION. 

This  section,  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  in  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
extends  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  in  the  Youghiogheny.  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alieffhanies.  It  includes  the  summit-level  of  the  canal,  and  trom  the  complicated  topo- 
Cfmny  of  the  ground,  the  height  which  must  be  overcome  in  a  short  space,  and  the 
difficnlty  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  in  dry  seasons  at  such  an  elevation, 
presents  the  greatest  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  whole  project. 

The  Little  Back  Bone  Ridge  divides  the  waters,  which,  in  that  part  of  the  Alle- 
|hanies,  runs  east  and  west ;  it  runs  parallel  to  the  Great  Back  Bone,  through  which 
Savage  River  forces  its  way,  and  the  canal  must  absolutely  pass  through  this  gap. 
Between  those  two  ridges  run  Crabtree  Creek,  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  Sav- 
lee  River  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the  former  falling  into  Savage  River  four  and 
a  half  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the  Potomac.  From  the  west  side  of  the  Little  Back 
Bone  falls  Deep  Creek  and  the  Little  Youghiogheny ;  the  latter  runs  from  east  to 

'iHooi       ' 


vest,  and,  after  forcing  its  way  successively  through  Uoop-pole  Ridge  and  Roman  Nose 
Ridge,  joins  the  Great  Youghiogheny.  Deep  Creek  runs  at  first  to  the  nortli,  crossing 
Hoop-pole  Ridge  and  Negro  Mountain  ;  then,  intercepted  by  Marsh  Mountain,  it  turns 
▼est  and  falls  into  the  Youghiogheny.  The  gap  through  which  it  forces  its  way  across 
the  Hoop-pole  Ridge  is  only  sixty-six  yards  wide,  and  is  called  the  Narrows. 

The  heads  of  the  Little  and  Great  Youghiogheny,  to  some  miles  above  the  point 
where  they  join  in  a  single  stream,  run  through  marshy  meadows  known  by  the  name 
of  glades.  The  valleys  of  Deep  Creek  and  its  tributaries  offer  the  same  features  as 
low  down  as  Marsh  Mountain,  from  whence  their  course  continues  in  a  deep  and  nar- 
row ravine,  with  steep  and  rugged  banks.  The  bottom  of  these  glades,  which  has 
l)oen  soanded  in  severid  places,  presents  the  following  layers :  first,  rich  loam ;  second, 
Sftnd,coloredbyoxydatediron;  third,  vegetable  detri tics ;  fourth,  alluvial  clay ;  fifth, 
a  horizontal  bank  of  sandstone,  4  or  5  feet  below  the  surface,  on  which  the  other 
UyeiB  all  lie. 

33  E 
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r  The  Great  Yonghiogbeny,  after  receiving  the  Little  Youghiogheny  and  Deep  Creek, 
receives  Bear  Creek.  The  east  branch  of  this  last  stream  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Negro 
Monntain,  and  mns  from  south  to  north  till  it  forces  its  way  throaj^b  Keyset's  Ridge; 
it  then  runs  suddenly  west,  and,  after  forcing  through  Winding  Ridge,  fails  into  the 
Youghiogheny.  Its  west  branch  springs  from  the  west  side  of  Key  sot's  Ridge,  and  j<Hiis 
the  other  at  the  gap,  where  it  forces  its  way  through  Winding  Ridge. 

Savage  River  runs  on  a  bed  of  sandstone ;  its  course  is  rapid,  and  broad  flats  extend 
along  lM>th  its  banks.  Crabtree  Creek  is  the  chief  tributary  stream  which  joins  it; 
it  runs  between  the  Great  and  Little  Backbone,  and  is  formed  by  the  i unction  of 
Crabby 's  Arm  and  Wilson's  Fork,  which  take  their  sources  in  that  part  of  the  Little 
Backbone  which  divides  their  ravines  from  the  valley  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny. 
Crabby's  Arm  runs  in  a  narrow  vale,  but  which  is,  however,  wide  enough  to  recetre  a 
canal  :*  its. bottom  is  a  black,  alluvial  soil,  and  its  banks  present  a  gentle  slope.  Wil- 
son's  Fork  is  more  rapid,  but  runs  in  a  wide  and  well-wooded  valley.  These  two 
streams  join  at  Swan's  Mill,  from  whence  they  impetuously  descend  on  a  bed  from  ten 
to  twenty  yards  wide.  They  are  interrupted  in  two  or  three  places  by  perpendicnUr 
falls,  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  frequently  by  smaller  rapids,  which  fall  from  4  to  5  feet.  Yttm 
the  Great  Backbone,  Crabtree  Creek  receives  several  tributaries ;  they  are  terreDts 
which  fall  into  it  with  great  impetuosity.  On  both  sides  of  its  valleys  run  flats  ei^ht 
or  ten  yards  wide,  which  are  intersected  by  rugged  bluffs,  from  100  to  200  feet  high, 
which  divide  them  into  isolated  portions,  the  bluffs  on  one  side  of  the  stream  lying, 
in  general,  opposite  to  the  flats  on  the  other,  and  the  two  banks  presenting  an  alter- 
nate succession  of  the  same  features. 

Such  are  the  main  streams  which,  in  this  section,  descend  from  the  two  sides  of  the 
Alleghanies. 

To  conduct  the  canal  across  this  summit  ground  we  must,  Ist,  select  the  best  psi- 
sage  for  it  through  the  Little  Backbone,  by  leading  it  either  from  the  talley  of  Savage 
River  to  that  of  Deep  Creek,  and  from  that  of  Crabtree  Creek  to  the  same,  or  froDi 
the  valley  of  Crabtree  Creek  to  that  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny ;  2d,  ascertain  which 
of  these  passages  presents  the  shortest  route  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  that 
of  Bear  Creek;  3d,  ascertain,  as  the  most  essential  element  of  the  whole  project, 
whether  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  canal  can  be  procared 
at  this  elevation. 

We  shall  point  out  the- several  passages  which  lead  through  the  Little  Backbone, 
beginning  by  those  which  lead  from  the  valley  of  Savage  River  to  that  of  Deep  Creek. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  base-mark  has  been  fixed  on  the 
bridge  of  Deep  Creek,  3  feet  above  its  bottom ;  to  this  have  been  referred  all  the  levels 
taken  on  this  section  of  the  canal. 

Monroe  Run,  a  tributary  of  Savage  River,  and  Meadow  Mountain  Run,  a  tribntaiy 
of  Deep  Creek,  offer  the  only  ravines  through  which  Deep  Creek  and  Savage  River  can 
be  connected.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessarv  to  run  a  tunnel  through  the  Little 
Backbone.  Supposing  its  bed  on  a  level  with  the  base-mark,  and  a  deep  cut  of  35  feet 
at  each  extremity  of  it,  this  tunnel  would  extend  five  miles  833}  yards  in  length.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  bed  of  the  tunnel  would  be  213  feet.  From 
its  eastern  extremity  to  the  mouth  of  Monroe  Run,  in  Savage  River,  the  descent  \b  W3 
feet,  on  a  length  of  five  miles  816|  yards.  From  the  mouth  of  Monroe  Run  to  that  of 
Craotree  Creek,  in  Savage  River,  the  descent  is  109  feet  on  a  length  of  2  nuleB916( 
yards.  From  the  mouth  of  Crabtree  Creek  to  that  of  Savage  River  itself  in  the  Poto- 
mac, the  descent  is  340  feet,  on  a  length  of  five  and  one-huf  miles.  The  level  of  the 
mouth  of  Savage  River  lies,  of  course,  1,432  feet  below  the  base-mark,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-one  miles  327  yards  from  it,  ascending  the  ravines  of  Savage  Siver 
and  Monroe  Run,  and  descending  those  of  Meadow  Mountain  Run  and  Deep  Creek. 

Meadow  Mountain  Run  flows  through  glades,  but  Monroe  Run  falls  down  a  ravine 
whose  upper  portion  is  very  steep  and  narrow ;  it  widens,  however,  as  it  deecenda,  and 
presents  a  succession  of  blufifo  and  flats,  which  extend  to  twenty-five  yards  in  breadth. 
The  bluffs  hang  perpendicularly  over  the  stream.  At  the  mouth  of  Monroe  Ron,  Sav- 
age River  is  only  thirty-three  yards  wide,  and  a  dam  might  easily  be  thrown  acnNi  to 
form  a  reservoir. 

This  passage  is  the  only  one  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  Savage  River  to  that  of 
Deep  Creek. 

We  shall  now  examine  those  which  connect  the  valley  of  Crabtree  Creek  and  Deip 
Creek.  The  first  lies  between  the  middle  fork  of  Crabtree  Creek  and  the  Meadow 
Mountain  Run,  and  would  require  a  tunnel  running  under  the  Little  Backbone  and 
Hoop-pole  Ridge.  Supposing  its  bed  on  a  level  with  tke  base-mark,  and  an  open  cat  to 
the  depth  of  35  feet  through  the  height,  the  tunnel  would  extend  three  miles  1.333^ 
yards  m  length.  From  its  eastern  extremity  to  Crabtree  Creek,  in  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  middle  fork,  the  descent  is  1,012  feet  on  a  distance  of  six  miles  1,333^  yards; 
and  from  the  month  of  the  middle  fork  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  River,  in  the  Potomac, 
the  descent  is  420  feet  on  a  distance  of  six  miles  685  yards.  The  height  of  tb«  rid^ 
above  the  bed  of  the  tunnel  would  be  210  feet,  and  the  ravine  of  middle  fork  dilha 
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little  from  that  of  Monroe  Ran.  Its  general  breadth  is  aboat  27  yards,  and  its  banks 
are  ragged.  The  whole  distance  from  the  base-mark  to  the  moath  of  Savage  River 
iroald  be,  by  this  passage,  nineteen  miles  915  yards. 

Three  passages  ran  throngh  the  Little  Backbone  from  three  branches  of  North  Glade 
Ban,  a  tributary  stream  of  Deep  Creek,  to  the  valley  of  Crabtree  Creek. 

The  first  opens  on  the  western  branch  of  the  middle  fork,  and  would  require  a  tun- 
nel through  the  Hoop-pole  Ridge.  Supposing  its  bed  on  a  level  with  the  base-mark, 
and  an  open  cut  to  the  depth  of  35  feet  through  the  height,  the  tunnel  would  exten/i 
three  miles  V2^  yards  in  length,  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed 
woald  be  144  feet. 

From  the  second  branch  of  North  Glade  Run  a  passage  might  be  opened  to  the  east- 
em  branch  of  the  middle  fork  by  a  tunnel  of  the  same  nature  and  on  the  same  level  as 
the  former.  It  would  extend  three  miles  and  63  yards  in  length,  and  the  greatest 
height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  would  be  184  feet.  But  from  its  eastern  extremity 
there  would  be  a  descent  of  280  feet  on  a  distance  of  one  mile  366  yards. 

From  the  third  branch  a  passage  might  be  opened  to  Rock  Camp  Run  by  a  tunnel 
fonr  miles  in  length.  The  greatest  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  would  be  222  feet ; 
but  from  Ita  eastern  extremity  to  Crabtree  Creek  the  descent  would  be  728  feet  on  a 
distance  of  two  miles  166f  vards,  and  through  a  very  narrow,  rugged,  and  precipitous 
n?in6.  The  north  fork  of  Deep  Creek  rises  near  the  summit  of  the  Little  Backbone 
at  WhitsalFs  Springs,  105  feet  above  the  base-mark.  The  spring  of  Savage  Lick  Run, 
a  tribotary  stream  of  Crabtree  Creek,  rises  opposite  to  it.  A  tunnel  which  would  join 
them,  with  its  bed  on  a  level  with  its  base-mark,  and  an  open  cut  through  the  height 
at  each  of  its  extremities  to  the  depth  of  35  feet,  would  extend  two  miles  1,083  yards 
in  length.  From  its  eastern  extremity  to  Crabtree  Creek  the  descent  would  be  452 
feet  on  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  100  yards,  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  ridge 
above  its  bed  would  be  148  feet. 

Three  more  passages  have  been  surveyed  between  the  tributaries  of  the  north  fork 
and  those  of  Crabtree  Creek. 

The  first  unites  Hinch's  Arm  to  Glade  Road  Run  by  a  tunnel  one  mile  1,166  yards  in 
length  on  a  level  with  the  base-mark.  The  distance  from  its  eastern  extremity  to 
Crabtree  Creek  is  1,500  yards,  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  205 
feet. 

The  two  others  nnit«  Drv  Arm  and  Dewickman's  Arm  wih  small  ravines  of  Crabby's 
Arm,  a  tributary  stream  of  Crabtree  Creek,  which  rise  opposite  to  them.  The  tunnel 
vhich  would  be  required  at  Dry  Arm  wouM  extend  one  mile  916  yards  in  length,  and 
the  greatest  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  would  be  271  feet.  The  tunnel  of  De- 
wickman's Arm  would  extend  one  mile  683^  yards  in  length  and  the  greatest  height  of 
the  ridge  above  its  bed  would  be  227  feet.  These  two  tunnels,  on  a  level  with  the  base- 
nark,  are  the  shortest  of  those  that  we  have  enumerated  on  any  of  the  designed  routes 
of  the  canal. 

Two  passages  liave  been  surveyed  and  leveled  to  open  a  communication  between 
Crabtree  Creek  and  the  Little  Youghiogheny,  the  oue  from  Crabby's  Arm  and  the  other 
from  Wilson's  Fork  to  the  latter  stream.  They  would  each  require  a  tunnel.  Suppos- 
ing its  bed  on  a  level  with  the  base-mark,  the  tunnel  from  Crabby's  Arm  would  extend 
three  miles  1,568  yards,  and  the  tunnel  from  Wilson's  Fork  four  miles  300  yards  in 
length,  with  an  open  cut  at  each  of  their  extremities  to  the  depth  of  35  feet.  The 
greatest  heisht  of  the  ridge  above  the  bed  of  the  tunnel  from  Crabby's  Arm  would  be 
444  feet,  and  above  that  of  Wilson's  Fork  253  feet.  The  distance  from  their  eastern 
extremities  to  Swan's  Mill  would  be  two  miles,  with  a  fall  of  114  feet  from  Swan's 
Mill  to  the  mouth  of  Crabtree  Creek  the  descent  would  be  940  feet  on  a  distance 
of  Beven  miles  966  yards ;  from  the  mouth  of  Crabtree  Creek  to  that  of  Savage  River, 
on  the  Potomac,  the  distance  five  miles  880  yards,  and  the  descent  378  feet.  Thus 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  tunnel  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  the  total  de- 
scent is  1,432  feet  on  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  86  yards,  and  of  these  two  tunnels  the 
one  by  Crabby's  Arm  is  the  shortest. 

Other  passages  have  also  been  examined  to  open  communications  between  Deep 
Creek  and  the  waters  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny.  The  bed  of  the  tunnels  required 
for  this  purpose  was  fixed  17  feet  above  tne  level  of  the  base-mark.  One  of  these  tun- 
iieU  join  Westlick  Run  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  South  Fork  of  Deep  Creek.  Its 
length  was  two  miles  583^  yards,  and  it  required  a  deep  cut  on  the  side  of  Westlick  Run 
of  the  length  of  one  mile  600  yards,  and  another  on  the  side  of  South  Fork  of  the  length 
w  two  roues  50  yards.  Another  tunnel  might  join  the  Little  Youghiogheny  itself  to 
South  Fork.  It  would  extend  one  mile  1,300  yards  in  length,  and  require  an  open  cut 
of  one  mile  l,566f  yards  in  length  toward  the  Little  Youghiogheny,  and  two  miles  300 
y*td8  toward  the  South  Fork.  The  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  first  tunnel  would 
he  143  feet,  and  above  the  second,  183  feet, 

Snch  are  the  chief  passages  through  which  a  communication  might  be  opened  be- 
tween the  waters  which  descend  from  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  Little  Back- 
hone. 
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Id  recapitnlatiug  the  several  routes  by  which  the  canal  may  be  directed  thioueh 
them,  we  will  observe  that  they  all  extend  from  the  month  of  Savage  River,  either  by 
the  valley  of  that  stream  or  Crabtree  Creek,  to  the  base-mark  on  the  bridge  of  Deep 
Creek,  and  that  the  descent  or  fall  of  the  canal  by  all  these  rontes  is  1,432  feet, 

1st.  The  first  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Monroe  Rnn,  Meadow  Mountain  Ron,  and 
Deep  Creek.  Its  total  len^h,  from  the  month  of  Savage  River  to  the  base-mait,  is 
twenty-one  miles  325  yards.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the 
ridge  is  five  miles  833i  yards,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  213  feet. 

2d.  The  second  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  Middle  Fork,  Meadow 
Mountain  Run,  and  Deep  Creek.  It«  total  length  is  nineteen  miles  915  yards.  The 
length  of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  tne ridge  is  three  miles  l,333i  yaida,and 
thelieight  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  is  210  &et. 

3d.  The  third  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  Middle  Fork,  the  western 
branch  of  the  same  fork,  North  Glade  Run,  and  Deep  Creek.  Its  total  length  is  twenty 
miles  1,128  yards ;  the  length  of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the  ridge,  three 
miles  125  yards,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  144  feet. 

4th.  The  fourth  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  Middle  Fork,  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  same,  North  Glade  Run,  and  Deep  Creek.  Its  total  leng^  is  twenty 
miles  1,306  yards  ;  the  length  of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the  ridge,  three 
miles  83  yards ;  the  heisht  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  184  feet. 

5th.  The  fifth  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  Rocky  Camp  Run,  Nor& 
Glade  Run,  and  Deep  Creek.  Its  total  length  is  nineteen  miles  630  yards;  the  len^h 
of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the  ridge,  four  miles,  and  the  height  of  the 
ridge  above  its  bed,  222  feet. 

6th.  The  sixth  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  Savage  Lick  Rnn,  North 
Fork,  and  Deep  Creek.  Its  total  length  is  twenty-one  miles  435  yards;  the  leneth  of 
the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the  ridge,  two  miles  1,083  yards^  and  the  height 
of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  148  feet. 

7th.  The  seventh  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  Hinch's  Arm,  Olade  Bead 
Run,  North  Fork,  and  Deep  Creek.  Its  total  length  is  twenty-one  miles  1,158  yards; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the  ridge,  one  mile  1,166  yards, 
and  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  205  feet. 

8th.  The  eighth  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  a  ravine  of  Crabby's  Am, 
Dry  Arm,  North  Fork,  and  Deep  Creek.  Its  total  length  is  twenty-one  miles  1,368 
yards ;  the  length  of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the  ridge,  one  mile  916 
yards ;  and  the  neight  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  271  feet. 

9th.  The  ninth  ascends  by  Savage  River,  Crabtree  Creek,  a  ravine  of  Crabby's  Arm, 
Dewickman's  Arm,  North  Fork,  and  Deep  Creek.  Its  total  length  is  twenty-one  miles 
718  yards ;  the  length  of  the  tunnel  which  it  requires  through  the  ridge,  one  mile 
683}^  yards ;  and  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  227  feet. 

From  the  base-mark  the  localities  of  the  ground  leave  us  a  choice  between  three 
rontes  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek. 

The  first  runs  by  Deep  Creek,  Buffalo  Marsh  Run,  Rocklick  Run,  a  tributary  streaa 
to  the  western  branch  of  Bear  Creek,  that  western  branch  to  its  month  in  Bear  Creek, 
and  Bear  Creek  itself  to  the  Yonghiogheny.  This  route  crosses,  by  a  tunnel,  the  rid^ 
which  divides  the  heads  of  the  western  and  eastern  branches  of  Bear  Creek.  Tms 
tunnel  beginning  at  McHenry's,  and  with  an  open  cut  of  the  depth  of  35  feet  at  its 
southern  extremity,  near  McHenry's,  and  at  its  northern  extremity,  would  extend  abcmt 
two  miles  in  length,  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed,  supposed  on  a 
level  with  the  base-mark,  would  be  about  170  feet.  The  whole  ground  alon^  this  route, 
except  where  it  passes  through  the  gap  of  Winding  Ridge,  is  of  a  son  and  gooa 
quabty ;  and  its  whole  length,  from  the  base-mark  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  would 
be  only  twelve  miles. 

A  second  route  might  turn  round  the  west  of  Marsh  Mountain,  and  wind  abont  Pan- 
ther's Point.  It  would  then  turn  successively  round  the  heads  of  the  ravines  of  Hoy^ 
Rnn,  Steep  Rnn,  Sang  Rnn,  Gap  Run,  and  descend  along  Friend  Rnn,  a  tributary  of 
the  western  branch  of  Bear  Creek.  This  route  is  very  circuitous,  and  in  winding  roood 
Panther's  Point  runs  through  a  rocky  and  difficult  ground.  It  could  only  be  shortened 
by  running  an  aqueduct  250  feet  high,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  through  the 
western  branch  of  Hoy's  Run,  or  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  in  length  from  that  western 
branch  to  the  head  of  Steep  Run.  The  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  bottom  of  that 
tunnel  would  be  about  250  feet.  A  level  was  also  run  over  a  bend  of  ground  at  Hoj*t 
Pice  Bottom  to  endeavor  to  shorten  it  and  avoid  the  winding  round  of  Panther's  Point, 
but  to  run  the  canal  over  this  line  would  require  a  deep  cut  of  1,431  yards  in  length, 
and  of  the  depth  of  99.06  feet,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge.  The  total  length  of 
this  route  would  be  twenty-four  miles. 

The  third  route,  descending  the  valley  of  Deep  Creek  from  the  bastfvmark,  mi^bft 
follow  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Yonghiogheny  to  the  month  of  Bear  Creek,  erossaig 
successively  on  aqnedncts  Hoy's  Run,  Steep  Run,  Sang  Run,  Gap  Run,  Bear  Cre^ 
and  the  smaller  tributary  streams  of  that  river.    The  ground  along  this  ront«  is  ro^ 
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and  difficnlt  for  one  mile  and  tbree-qnarters  from  Deep  Creek  to  Hoy's  Run  ;  then  li^bt 
and  easy  for  four  miles  to  Gap  Ran  ;  then  rocky  for  the  space  of  six  miles,  following 
the  western  bank  of  Winding  Ridge ;  then  for  two  and  a  quarter  miles  light  and  easy 
to  the  month  of  Bear  Creek.    The  total  length  of  this  route  wonld  be  twenty  miles. 

We  bare  not  mentioned  a  fourth  route,  which,  from  the  base-mark,  running  by  a 
tnnoel  through  Negro  Mountain,  might  unite  Deep  Creek  with  the  eastern  branch  of 
Bear  Creek,  becanse  it  wonld  require  a  tunnel  of  eight  miles  in  length,  and  that  the 
height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  would  be  from  400  to  &00  feet  in  the  most  elevated 
portion.    The  length  of  this  route  would  also  pass  twenty  miles. 

Such  are  all  the  rentes  which  lead  from  the  valleys  of  Savage  River  and  Crabtreee 
Creek,  in  passing  by  that  of  Deep  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  in  the  Toughio- 
gheny.  We  must  now  examine  those  which,  departing  from  the  head  of  Craotree 
Creek,  reach  the  same  point  in  passing  by  the  valleys  of  the  Little  and  Great- Youghio- 
gheny. 

For  this  purpose  the  canal  should  follow  the  vallej^  of  Savage  River  from  the  mouth 
of  that  stream,  and  ascend  along  Crabtree  Creek  till  it  reaches  two  miles  above  Swan's 
Mill,  where  opHans  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  tunnel  of  Crabby 's  Arm,  mentioned  on 
page  10  as  the  shortest  of  those  by  which  Savage  River  can  be  connected  with  the 
Yonghiogheny.  Passing  through  that  tunnel  it  would  descend  the  valleys  of  the  Little 
and  Great  TonghiogheHy,  winding  along  their  eastern  sides.  When  it  reaches  the 
month  of  Deep  Creek,  it  may  follow  one  of  these  three  directions: 

1st  Ascend  Deep  Creek  and  Buffalo  Marsh  Run,  following  the  first  of  the  three 
rentes  which  we  have  just  indicated  for  passing  from  the  base-mark  to  the  mouth  of 
Bear  Creek.  This  route,  as  we  have  seen,  presents  a  tunnel  two  miles  in  length.  The 
total  distance  over  which  it  runs  is  as  follows : 

Miles.    Yards. 
From  the  month  of  Savage  River  to  the  east  extremity  of  the  tunnel  of 

Crabby'sArm 15         86 

From  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek 22        426 

From  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Marsh  Run 6 

From  thence  to  the  month  of  Bear  Creek 11        440 

Total  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  that  of  Bear  Creek . .  54       952 

This  route  would  present  two  tunnels,  one  three  miles  1,538  yards  in  length  at 
Crabby's  Arm,  and  the  other  two  miles  in  length  between  Buffalo  Marsh  Run  and 
Rocklick  Run  ;  total,  nearly  six  miles  of  tunneling. 

2d.  The  canal  might  cross  Deep  Creek  and  follow  the  second  route  indicated  for  pass- 
ing from  the  base-mark  to  Bear  Creek,  by  wiuding  round  Panther's  Point,  and  the 
heads  of  the  ravines  of  Hoy's  Run,  Steep  Run,  Sang  Run,  Gap  Run,  and  Friend  Run  to 
the  western  branch  of  Bear  Creek.    Its  total  length  would  be : 

Miles.    Yards. 

From  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  that  of  Deep  Creek,  as  above 37        512 

From  thence  to  Bear  Creek 17        660 

Totallength 54    1,172 

This  route  presents  only  one  tnnnel,«pf  the  length  of  three  miles  1,538  yards,  or 
nearly  four  miles,  at  Crabby's  Arm.  It  may  also  be  shortened,  as  mentioned  above,  by 
an  aqoeduct  one- fourth  of  a  mile  in  leugth  and  250  feet  high,  or  a  tunnel  one-half  mile 
in  length,  with  250  feet  of  height  of  ridge  above  its  bed. 

3d.  The  canal  might  fall  on  this  third  route  indicated  above,  after  crossing  Deep 
Creek,  by  keeping  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Yonghiogheny,  and  cross- 
ing its  tributaries  on  acinedncts.    Its  total  length  would  be  as  follows : 

Miles.    Yards. 

From  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  that  of  Deep  Creek,  as  above 37        512 

From  thence  to  Bear  Creek 13        660 

Totallength 50    1,172 

This  route  would  require,  like  the  preceding  one,  one  tunnel,  of  three  miles  1,538 
yards,  or  nearly  four  miles  in  length. 

From  the  comparison  of  these  three  routes  it  is  evident  that  the  second  is  preferable 
to  the  first.  Their  length  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  first  requires  six  miles  of  tunnel- 
ing and  two  tunnels,  while  the  second  requires  only  one  tunnel,  of  something  less  than 
four  miles  in  length.  The  third  is  shorter  again,  by  four  miles,  than  the  second,  and 
PJMes  by  the  same  tunnel.  Aqueducts  must  be  constructed  on  this  route  to  cross 
Hoy's  Rnn,  Steep  Run,  Sang  Run,  Gap  Run,  and  Bear  Creek,  but  by  the  successive  drop- 
ping of  its  levels  they  will  require  but  a  small  elevation,  and  the  waters  of  these  runs 
and  of  the  Great  Yonghiogheny  may  be  raised  and  used  to  feed  the  canal,  an  ad  van- 
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tage  which  the  other  routes  do  not  offer.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  these  runs 
are  not  above  200  or  300  feet  wide  at  their  months  in  the  Youghiogheny.  The  third 
ronte  is  therefore  preferable  to  the  two  others,  on  the  hypotliesis  of  nnitiDg  the 
months  of  Savage  River  and  Bear  Creek  through  the  valleys  of  the  Little  and  Great 
Yonghiogheny. 

We  will  now  compare  this  route,  which  we  will  call  the  Yonghiogheny  root*,  with 
those  which  lead  from  Crabtree  Creek  to  Deep  Creek. 

Nine  routes,  which  all  unite  at  the  base-mark,  have,  as  we  have  stated  before,  heeo 
examined  for  this  purpose.  Their  length  varies  only  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
miles,  bat  their  tunnels  present  a  much  greater  difference.  The  longest  extends  five 
miles  833^  yards,  or  about  Ave  and  a  half  miles ;  and  the  shortest,  one  mile  633^  yards, 
or  about  one  and  one-third  miles  in  length.  The  last  should  certainly  be  preferred.  Its 
whole  length  is  twenty-one  miles  718  yards ;  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  ridge  above 
its  tunnel  is  227  feet.    We  shall  call  it  Dewickman's  Arm  route. 

We  have  also  observed  that  there  are  three  routes  from  the  base-mark  to  the  month 
of  Bear  Creek.  The  first  runs  twelve  miles,  by  Buffalo  Marsh  Run,  and  Rock  Lick  Hao. 
It  is  the  shortest,  but  requires  two  miles  of  tunneling.  Were  it  not  for  this  obstacle 
it  offers  a  favorable  ground  for  digging  the  canal.  The  second,  winding  round  Pan- 
ther's Point  and  the  heads  of  Hoy"s  Run,  Steep  Run,  Saner  Ran,  Gap  Run,  &e.,  is 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  is  objectionable,  not  only  for  itsTeniipth,  bat  Irom  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  presents  in  turning  Panther's  Point.  The  third,  by  the  valleys  of 
Deep  Creek  and  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Yonghiogheny,  is  twenty  miles  long.  It 
is  shorter  by  four  miles  than  the  second,  and  requires  no  tunneling.  In  this  respect 
it  is  superior  to  the  fli-st ;  for  two  miles  of  tunnel  costs  more  than  eight  miles  of  eanal, 
which  IS  the  difference  of  their  length.  The  passage  of  an  active  trade  will  also  meet 
with  more  delay  on  a  tunnel  of  two  miles,  unless  its  dimensions  are  very  lam,  than 
on  four  or  six  miles  of  canal.  This  ronte  possessing,  besides,  over  the  two  others,  the 
advantage  of  feeding  the  canal  below  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek,  by  raising  the  waten 
of  the  Great  Yonghiogheny  and  its  tributaries,  is  preferable  to  them  in  all  respects. 

If  we  add  the  twenty  miles  of  this  route  to  the  twenty-one  miles  718  yards  of 
Dewickman's  Arm  route,  we  shall  have  for  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  passing aloD| 
Cabtree  Creek,  Deep  Creek,  and  the  valley  of  the  Youffhiogheu}'-,  forty-one  miles  7l9 
yards,  with  one  tunnel  one  and  a  third  miles  in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge 
above  it  227  feet.  We  shall  call  this  route  Deep  Creek  ronte,  in  opposition  to  the 
Yonghiogheny  ronte. 

To  decide  between  these  two  routes,  which  alone  can  enter  in  competition,  we  mast 
compare  their  length,  and  the  time,  expense,  difficulties,  and  trouble  of  their  con- 
struction, viewed  in  a  general  manner. 

The  length  of  the  Deep  Creek  ronte  is  forty-one  miles  718  yards ;  that  of  the 
Yonghiogheny  route  fifty  miles  1,172  yards.  The  former  is,  therefore,  shorter  by  nine 
miles  than  the  other. 

The  tunnel  from  Dewickman's  Arm  on  the  Deep  Creek  route  is  one  mile  683i  yards 
in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  is  227  feet.  The  tunnel  between 
Crabby's  Arm  and  the  Little  Youghioghenv,  on  the  Youghiogheny  route,  is  tJiree  miles 
1,538  yards  in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  its  bed  is  464  feet.  The 
former  requires  two  miles  855f  yards  less  of  tunneling,  and  the  height  of  the  ridge 
above  the  bed  of  its  tunnel  is  237  feet  less.  With  respect  to  the  expense  of  tunnel- 
ing, the  route  by  Deep  Creek  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  the  other. 

Afl  to  the  deep  cuts  at  each  extremity  of^  these  tunnels,  the  deep  cut  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  tunnel,  toward  the  Little  Youghioebeny,  is  two  miles  930  yards  in 
length.  The  deep  cut  at  its  eastern  extremity,  toward  Crabby's  Arm,  is  900  yards.  The 
whole  deep  cutting  on  the  Youghiogheny  route  is  thus  three  miles  70  yards. 

The  deep  cut  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  other  tunnel,  toward  Deep  Creek,  ex- 
tends five  miles  1,096  yards.  The  deep  cut  at  its  eastern  extremity,  towau^  Dewick- 
man's  Aim,  572  yards.    Total,  five  miles  1,668  yards. 

The  Youghiogheny  ronte  will  therefore  require  two  miles  1,598  yards  less  of  deep  cot- 
ting  than  the  other  at  the  extremities  of  its  tunnels.  But  this  advantage  is  not  to  be 
weighed  with  the  expense  of  two  miles  8r)6  yardsmore  of  tunneling. 

In  comparing  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  each  of  these  routes  and  the  obstacles  which 
it  may  present,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  eastern  portion,  from  Savage  Biver 
to  Crabby's  Arm,  and  their  western  portion,  from  the  month  of  Deep  Creek  to  that  of 
Bear  Creek,  are  the  same.  In  the  intermediate  space  the  ground  is  equally  favorable 
and  easy  to  work  on  both  routes. 

On  the  whole  comparison  of  their  respective  lengths,  of  the  time  neceasary  to  paai 
through  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  obstacles  which  they  meet,  and  the  expense  and 
probable  tiouble  of  their  construction,  we  believe  the  Deep  Creek  ronte  preferable  to 
the  route  by  the  Youghiogheny. 

Our  next  task  must  be  to  compare  the  supplies  of  water  which  the  canal  may  reoeite 
on'  either  of  these  routes,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  n- 
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Boaroes  which  are  offered  by  the  water-courses  of  the  coantry  to  feed  the  middle  section 
and  sammit-leyel  of  the  proposed  canal. 

SftTage  River  and  its  tributary,  Crabtree  Creek,  may  feed  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
middle  section,  and  the  great  Yonghiogheny  its  western  branch.  The  summit-level 
mast  draw  its  reeoarces  from  Deep  Creek  and  the  heads  of  the  Little  and  Great  Yonghio- 
gheny. 

These  streams  were  all  ganged  in  1824  at  their  lowest  stage.  We  will  give,  in  a 
genenil  manner,  the  result  of  these  operations,  the  minimum,  in  cubic  feet  of  water, 
tJ»t  flows  through  each  stream  in  a  second. 

EASTERN  BRANCH  OF  THE  MIDDLE  SECTIONi 

Cnbic  ft. 

Savage  River  gave  on  the  28th  September  below  the  month  of  Crabtree  Creek, 

inaaecond 17.73 

Savage  River  gave  on  the  28th  September  at  its  mouth,  (it  had,  however,  rained 

this  day) 46.09 

Savage  River  gave  on  the  2d  September  below  Monroe  Run 28. 62 

Monroe  Run  gave  on  the  28th  September  at  its  month 0. 88 

HonroeRun  gave  on  the  16th  September  at  its  mouth 2.28 

Crabtree  Creek  gave  on  the  14th  September  at  Swan's  mill 0. 97 

Middle  Fork  gave  on  the  15th  September  at  its  mouth  in  Crabtree  Creek 0. 84 

Rock  Camp  Kan  gave  on  the  2d  September  at  its  mouth  in  Crabtree  Creek 0. 12 

Savaffe  Lick  River  gave  on  the  14th  September  at  its  month  in  Crabtree  Creek  0. 33 

Crabby's  Arm  gave  on  the  17th  August  at  its  mouth  in  Crabtree  Creek 0. 24 

Wilson's  Fork  gave  on  the  17th  August  at  its  mouth  in  Crabtree  Creek 0. 35 

If  we  consider  tlfat  the  water  consumed  in  the  lockage  of  this  branch  is  supplied 
from  the  summit-level,  these  streams,  turned  into  reservoirs  by  dams  thrown  across 
the  tributaries  of  Crabtree  Creek  and  Savage  River,  above  the  mouth  of  that  creek  i 
will  serve  to  supply  its  losses  from  filtrations  and  evaporation.  Between  the  mputh  o 
Crabtree  Creek  and  the  Potomac,  on  a  distance  of  five  and  one-half  miles.  Savage 
Biver,  which  gives  17.73  cnbic  feet  in  a  second  at  its  lowest  stage,  will  serve  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  remaining  nine  and  one-half  miles  from  the  tunnel  to  the  month  of 
Crabtree  Creek  the  Middle  Fork  gives  0.84  cnbic  foot;  Rock  Camp  Run,  0.12  cubic  foot; 
Savage  Lick  Run,  0.33  cubic  foot;  and  Crabtree  Creek  itself,  0. 97  cubic  foot,  at  Swan's 
mill,  at  their  lowest  stages ;  total,  2.26  cnbic  feet.  Reservoirs  may  besides  be  formed 
in  the  Middle  Fork,  Savage  Lick  Run,  and  Itock  Camp  Run.  Filtrations  may  also  be 
prevented,  in  a  great  degree,  by  a  careful  construction  of  the  bed  of  the  canal ;  and 
from  observations  taken  in  the  summer  of  1824  the  loss  from  evaporation  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  quantity  received  by  summer  rains.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  any  deficit 
will  prove  to  be  amply  supplied  by  the  waters  of  the  summit-level. 

From  the  mouth  of  Savs^o  River  the  canal  may  be  supplied  from  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  which,  on  the  18th  September,  gave  106  cubic  feet  in  a  second;  and  a 
great  reservoir  may  be  formed  in  it  above  the  mouth  of  Savage  River.  From  this 
point,  therefore,  it  needs  no  longer  the  waters  of  Savage  River  nor  of  its  tributaries. 
And  if  we  except  the  waters  required  for  its  lockage,  wnich  will  be  supplied  from  the 
sammit-level,  this  branch  of  the  middle  section  may  be  fed  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
streams  which  fall  into  it. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  OF  THE  MIDDLE  SECTION. 

This  portion  of  the  canal  begins  in  Deep  Creek,  five  miles  below  the  base-mark,  and 
ends  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek.  Its  length  is  fourteen  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
and,  like  the  former  branch,  it  will  receive  from  the  summit-level  the  waters  required 
for  its  lockage. 

Hoy's  Run,  Steep  Run,  Sang  Run,  and  Gap  Run  may  bo  employed  to  feed  it  and  re- 
pair its  losses;  but  these  streams  have  not  been  gauged.  They  may,  neverthelesH, 
offer  some  resources  for  reservoirs.  Bear  Creek  may  also  form  a  gre:it  reservoir,  by 
damming  its  valley  and  feeding  the  western  section  of  the  canal,  but  cannot  feed  the 
western  branch  of  the  middle  section,  from  the  difference  of  their  levels. 

Deep  Creek  is  the  only  stream  of  any  importance  whose  waters  may  supply  the  losses 
of  this  branch  from  filtrations  and  evaporation.  We  should,  therefore,  examine  accu- 
rately the  means  which  it  offers  for  this  purpose.  Its  usual  depth  under  the  bridge 
is  3  feet ;  but  in  its  freshets  it  rises  to  12  feet.  High  freshets  generally  occur  in  this 
''' *    '  "    ■  -.     .  -  .         .     «        ^  when  the  rains  last  so 


^  ,  ,  ^   VQ 

it  a  mean  discharge  about  100  cubic  feet  in  a  second  each  time ;  these  occur  from^six 
to  eight  times  a  year.    In  the  dryest  months  it  gives,  under  the  bridge,  from  10  to  5^ 
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cnbic  feet  a  second ;  on  the  27th  Aa<ruBt,  1824,  it  gave  5.12  cubic  feet,  which  was  tb« 
lowest  quantity  we  ever  found. 

Supposing  a  dam  erected  across  Deep  Creek  at  the  head  of  its  rapids,  and  fiye  miles 
below  the  base-mark,  its  basis  would  be  19|  feet  below  that  mark ;  its  length  voald 
be  136|  yards,  and  to  raise  its  waters  4  feet  above  the  base-mark  its  height  shooM  be 
23i  feet.  This  dam  would  raise  the  waters  of  Deep  Creek  so  as  to  overflow  an  ares  of 
948,924  square  vards,  from  accurate  surveys.  The  prism  of  this  reservoir,  compriied 
between  its  surface  and  a  horizontal  plane,  run  3  feet  below  the  base-mark,  would  be 
7  feet  high,  and  contain  in  capacity  2,214,156  cnbic  yards.  In  less  than  three  months 
of  the  rainy  season,  if  we  allow  only  9  cubic  feet,  or  one-third  of  a  cubic  yard  a  seeoud 
to  the  average  supply  of  Deep  CreeJc,  this  reservoir  would  be  filled.  It  would  be  filled 
in  less  than  nve  months  in  summer  if  the  stream  yielded  at  the  rate  of  5  cubiofeet 
Thus,  every  year,  and  for  nine  months  of  navigation,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  December,  we  may  depend  on  a  supply  equal  to  twice  the  capacity  of  this 
basin,  or  4,428,312  cubic  yards.  This  is  equivalent  to  492,034  cnbic  yards  a  month,  and 
supposes  only  a  mean  supply  of  &|  cubic  feet  a  second.  This  is  the  minimum  of  what 
Deep  Creek  can  supply  to  repair  the  tosses  of  the  western  branch  of  the  middle  sectioo 
from  filtrations  and  evaporation.  To  ascertain  its  sufficiency,  we  must  examine  next 
what  those  losses  may  amount  to. 

The  length  of  this  section  is  fourteen  and  three-quarter  miles.  Supposing  it  5  feet 
deep,  28  feet  bi^ad  at  the  bottom,  and  44  feet  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  prism 
of  its  capacity  will  have  a  base  of  20  cubic  yards,  on  a  length  of  fourteen  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  equal  to  a  cube  of  519,200  cubic  yards.  This  will  be  filled  in  the  first  days 
of  March  without  derancingthe  economy  of  water  which  we  have  just  analyzed.  Wo 
have  already  observed  that  Deep  Creek  may  supply  every  month  a  cube  nearly  oone- 
sponding  to  this,  or  492,034  cubic  yards,  at  the  minimum  rate,  and  lowest  stage  of  its 
now ;  we  must  now  examine  whether  this  supply  will  suffice  every  month  to  the  filtra- 
tions and  evaporation  of  fourteen  and  three-quarter  miles  of  canal. 

Without  entering  into  minute  calculations  which  properly  belong  to  the  report  ac- 
compavying  the  final  project  of  the  canal,  we  will  state  generally  the  most  positive 
resnlts  which  experience  has  given  as  to  the  joint  amount  of  filtrations  and  evapora- 
tion. Having  ascertained  that  no  experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  tried  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  where  the  supply  of  water  was  found  evidently  more  than  sufficient,  we 
were  obliged  to  consult  the  results  of  those  canals  constructed  in  Europe,  under  a 
climate  which,  in  the  summer,  comes  nearest  to  our  own.  We  have  selected  for  this 
purpose  the  canal  of  Narbonue,  in  the  south  of  France.  Narbonne  and  Baltimore, 
compared  as  to  climate  and  rain,  are  as  follows  : 

Narbonne,  latitude  north  43°  11',  (from  observations  made  during  twenty  yeara.) 
Mean  greatest  heat,  95^ ;  mean  temperature,  60^ ;  mean  greatest  cold,  24° ;  mean  qoan- 
tity  ofrain,  29.30  inches. 

Baltimore,  latitude  north  39°  17',  (from  observations  made  1817-1822,  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Brantz,  of  Maryland.)  Mean  greatest  heat,94o.56;  mean  temperature,  52^.23 ;  mean 
greatest  cold,  0^.12 ;  mean  quantity  of  rain,  38.60  inches. 

Of  all  such  works,  the  canal  of  Narbonne  has  given  most  trouble  to  its  eD^neers, 
from  its  excessive  filtrations  and  loss  of  water  in  the  gravelly  soil  through  which  it  is 
run.  It  is  a  branch  from  the  canal  of  Languedoc  to  the  city  of  Narbonne,  three  miles 
in  length.  As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  in  1788,  it  lost  the  value  or  contents  of  its  prism 
in  a  few  days  and  overflowed  tne  surrounding  country ;  in  1789  it  still  lost  the  valae 
of  its  prism  in  six  days ;  and  in  1800  it  lost  it  in  eighteen  days,  or  the  value  of  its  prism 
and  two-thirds  every  month — sixteen  and  two-thirds  times  its  contents  in  ten  moothsr 
navigation.  This  evaluation  is  the  result  of  careful  and  accurate  observations;  and, 
considering  the  climate  and  soil  through  which  this  canal  runs,  it  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  maximum  loss  which  a  canal  can  sufiier  through  filtratiooa  and 
evaporation. 

Tne  ground  through  which  runs  the  western  branch  of  our  middle  section  is  of  a 
quality  far  superior  to  the  country  through  which  runs  the  Narbonne  Canal.  It  is,  for 
six  and  one-fourth  miles,  of  an  excellent  quality ;  the  remaining  eight  and  ooe-half 
miles  run  through  a  rugged  and  rocky  soil,  but  clay  is  everywhere  at  hand  to  paddle 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  if  necessary.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  its  losses  from  fij*****^ 
and  evaporation  equaled  in  one  month  the  cube  of  its  prism,  or  519,200  cubic  jam 
this  would  certainly  be  their  maximum,  while  the  evaluation  of  492,034  cubic  yuda  of 
water,  which  we  have  given  as  the  supply  from  the  reservoir  of  Deep  Creek'  io  one 
month,  is  its  minimum.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  valued  tills  supply  from 
the  lowest  result,  obtained  at  the  lowest  stage  of  Deep  Creek,  when  it  gave  only  fir® 
and  one-eighth  cubic  feet  in  a  second. 

We  have  allowed  no  loss  for  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  reservoir,  as  it 
will  be  compensated  by  the  frequent  rains  which  fall  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleffbany. 
From  observations  made  in  July,  August,  8eptem1)er,  and  October,  1824,  in  the  valley  of 
Deep  Creek,  we  have  ascertained  that  there  fell,  from  19th  to  30th  July,  four  days  of 
rain,  4.36  inches,  55^  mean  temperature ;  from  1st  to  3l8t  August,  eight  days  of  rain,2Jl 
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inches,  63^  mean  temperature ;  from  1st  to  30th  September,  twelve  days  of  rain,  3.15 
inches,  51^  mean  temperature  ;  from  1st  to  31st  October,  nine  days  of  rain,  3.19  inches, 
44^  mean  temperature  ;  from  19th  July  to  3l8t  October,  thirty-three  days  of  rain,  13.01 
inches.  During  one  hundred  and  four  days,  of  which  thirty-three  were  rainy,  there 
fell  13.01  inches  of  rain.  The  evaporation  was  0.10  inch  a  day,  and  during  the  one 
hoDdred  and  four  days,  10.40  inches ;  of  course  the  rain  more  than  supplied  the  loss 
of  evaporation. 

The  temperatures  marked  above  are  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  rainy  days.  The 
highest  temperatures  in  that  valley,  during  these  months,  were  at  midday ;  in  July, 
76^ ;  in  August,  74^  ;  in  September,  70^  ;  in  October,  72^.  The  lowest  were  at  6  in  the 
morning ;  m  July,  53^ ;  in  August,  44^ ;  in  September,  32^  ;  in  October,  25^.  From 
these  oMMorvations  it  is  evident  that  less  evaporation  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  val- 
ley of  Deep  Creek  than  in  regions  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  besides,  by  raising 
the  dam  which  forms  its  reservoir,  we  might  add  to  it  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  loss  of  its  evaporation  and  filtration.  We  will  conclude  these  remarks 
on  the  reservoir  of  Deep  Creek  by  observing  that  its  surface  lies  below  the  mouths  of 
its  tributaries,  and  that  they  might,  therefore,  at  small  espouse,  be  turned  into  reser- 
voirs to  preserve  the  waters  of  the  valley,  when  (the  great  reservoir  of  Deep  Creek 
being  full)  they  would  otherwise  e6cai>e  over  the  dam.  For  this  purpose,  the  dams  of 
these  small  streams  should  have  sluioe-gates,  to  distribute  their  supplies  whenever 
required. 

SUMMIT-LEVEL  OF  THE  MIDDLE  SECTION. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the 
middle  sectionpossess  sufficient  supplies  to  repair  their  losses  from  filtrations  and 
evaporation.  The  iirst  is  fifteen,  and  the  second  fourteen  and  three-fourths  miles  in 
length :  and  both,  twenty-nine  and  three-fourths  miles.  If  we  subtract  this  length  from 
that  of  the  whole  Deep  Creek  route,  forty-one  miles  718  yards,  there  will  remain  eleven 
miles  1,158  yards,  or  about  eleven  and  three-fourths  piiles.  If  we  subtract  it  from  the 
lepgth  of  the  Youghiogheuy  route,  (fifty  miles  1,172  ^ards,)  there  will  remain  twenty 
miles  1,580  yards,  or  about  twenty-one  miles.  These  portions,  on  either  of  these  routes, 
may  be  designated  as  their  summit-levels.  On  the  Youghiogheuy  route  this  portion 
miffht,  perhaps,  be  dropped  below  the  reservoirs  of  the  Youghiogheuy ;  but  its  length 
and  expanse  of  water,  which  is  our  present  object,  would  remain  the  same  on  either 
level.  We  should  now  examine,  first,  what  means  exist  to  feed  these  summit-levels ; 
second,  what  each  of  these  requires  to  supply  all  its  wants  and  losses ;  third,  what  are 
the  respective  advantages  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  which  is  the  most  advantageous 
with  respect  to  that  ouestiou. 

The  Great  and  Little  Youghiogheuy  and  their  upper  tributaries  are  the  only  streams 
of  any  importance  which  can  teed  either  of  these  summit-levels.  Their  levels  with 
respect  to  the  base-mark,  and  at  different  points,  are  as  follows : 

Feet 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  at  the  month  of  Deep  Creek  below  the  base- 
mark 250.00 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  at  the  head  of  Swallow  Falls,  below  the  base- 
mark  140.81 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Indian  Kun, 
below  the  base-mark 70.50 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Indian  Run, 
below  the  base-mark 64.00 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny, 
below  the  base-mark 53.00 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  at  the  mouth  of  Snow  Creek,  two  miles 
above  the  bridge,  below  the  base-mark 36.69 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  at  Charles  Gla<le's  Run,  below  the  base- 
mark 28.72 

Level  of  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  tree  Creek,  below 
the  base-mark 26. 18 

Level  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  State  road,  below 
the  base-mark..... -^     44.00 

These  levels  being  all  below  the  base-mark,  proved  that  whichever  summit-level  we 
adopt  we  must  elevate  the  waters  of  the  two  Youghioghenies  by  throwing  great  dams 
across  them.  The  height  of  these  dams  would  be  lower  and  a  less  quantity  of  lockage 
required  if  we  dropped  the  summit-level  of  the  Youghiogheny  route;  but  the  length 
of  the  tannel  from  Crabby's  Arm,  and  deep  cutting  at  each  of  its  extremities,  would 
then  be  proportionably  augmented.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  have,  therefore, 
•opposed  those  two  routes  on  a  level.  A  passage  was  sought  to  open  a  communication 
between  Deep  Creek  and  the  Great  Youghiogheny  through  the  opposite  valleys  of 
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Indian  Run  and  Cranberry  Run.  Bat  as  the  sources  of  these  rans  rise  226  feet  abore 
the  base-marky  and  the  Youghioghen  v  at  the  Indian  Run  lies  70.50  feet  below  it,  ^  dun 
across  the  Youghio^heny^  and  tunnel  throug:h  the  Roman  Nose  Ridge,  would  both  be 
indispensably  required  to  accomplish  this  object. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  lead  Muddy  Creek,  which  from  the  west  foils  in  the 
Yonghiogheny,  to  the  summit-level  of  these  routes.  But  to  lead  it  to  the  Bummit-lerel 
of  the  Deep  Creek  route  it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  it  by  a  long  aqaedoct  up- 
ward of  140  feet  high,  and  to  lead  it  to  that  of  the  Yonghiogheny,  to  run  a  feeder  op- 
ward  of  thirty  miles  before  it  reached  the  mouth  of  Indian  Run,  and  which  would 
absorb  by  filtrations  and  evaporation,  during  its  course,  most  of  the  water  which  it 
would  receive.  Aqueducts  through  the  ravines  which  it  should  wind  around  would 
shorten  it,  but  a  great  number  of  them  would  be  required,  and  their  constmctioo 
would  be  veiy  costly. 

To  ascertain  the  Velative  levels  of  Pine  Swamp  (where  rise  the  springs  of  Mnddy 
Creek  of  Yonghiogheny,  and  Muddy  Creek  of  Cheat  River)  and  Deep  Creek,  slevd 
was  run  to  the  summit  of  the  ridee  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Youghiogfaeny  aod 
Cheat  Rivers;  this  rid^,  parallel  to  the  Roman  Nose  Ridge,  is  called  Snaggy  Mount- 
ain.  From  this  level  it  appeared  that  the  point  from  which  rise  the  highest  spnDgi 
of  the  two  Muddy  Creeks  is  76  feet  above  Pine  Swamp,  and  226.77  feet  above  the  base 
mark.  This  result,  which  proved  the  impossibility  of  running  the  canal  in  thii 
direction  from  the  mouth  of  Deep  Creek,  proved  also  that  a  reservoir  of  three  or  foor 
miles  area  might  be  formed  in  the  Pine  Swamp,  and  that  being  raised  at  least  ISO  feet 
above  the  base-mark,  a  feeder  might  be  led  from  it,  following  the  eastern  ridge  of 
Snaggy  Mountain,  and  joining  Snowy  Creek,  after  winding  around  the  heads  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Youghiogheny,  from  Snowy  Creek  to  Muddy  Creek.  This  feeder 
would  be  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  long,  and  to  form  the  reservoir  a  dam  might  be 
thrown  through  Muddy  Creek,  of  the  Yonghiogheny,  at  the  gap  where  it  oreaks 
through  Snaggy  Mountain.  This  reservoir  would  afford  an  Important  supply,  if  those 
of  the  Little  and  Great  Yonghiogheny  should  prove  insufficient  to  feed  the  sammit- 
levels.  We  shall  now  enumerate  and  measure  the  capacity  of  these  several  reserroiza, 
and  give  all  the  necessary  details  of  them. 

Reservoir  No.  1  might  be  formed  in  the  main  branch  of  the  Great  Yonghiogheoj  by 
throwing  a  dam  across  it,  above  the  mouth  of  Cberrytree  Creek.  It  should  be  40  feet 
high  to  raise  the  water  6  feet  above  the  summit-level  and  allow  to  the  feeder  a  desoeat 
of  6  inches  per  mile ;  height  of  its  dam,  40  feet,  and  length  of  its  feeder,  to  the  dsmin 
Deep  Creek,  sixteen  miles.  Area  of  the  reservoir  exposed  to  evaporation,  2,894,333 
square  yards;  its  prism,  or  capacity  of  water  above  the  base-mark,  5,523,370  cabie 
yards. 

No.  2  might  be  formed  in  Cherry  Creek  by  throwing  a  dam  across  it  above  its  month. 
The  dam  should  be  40  feet  high,  and  the  length  of  its  feeder  sixteen  miles.  For  this 
and  all  the  following  reservoirs  we  shall  allow  the  same  data,  6  feet  water  above  the 
base-mark  and  6  inches  descent  per  mile  for  their  feeders.  Area,  1,752,000  square  yards; 
prism,  3,170,148  cubic  yards. 

No.  3  might  be  formed  on  Yonghiogheny,  between  Cherry  and  Snowy  Creeks,  by 
throwing  a  dam  through  it  above  the  month  of  Snowy  Creek.  Height  of  the  dam,  50 
feet;  length  of  the  feeder,  fourteen  miles.  Area,  1,475,444  square  yards,'  prism, 
2,796,518  cubic  yards. 

No.  4,  receiving  Laurel  Creek  and  Snowy  Creek,  might  be  formed  by  throwing  a  dam 
across  the  latter  above  its  mouth.  Height  of  its  dam,  50  feet;  length  of  its  feeder, 
fourteen  miles.    Area,  3,444,444  square  yards;  ^sm,  6,536,666  cubic  yards. 

No.  5  might  be  formed  in  the  Gr^at  Youghiogheny,  between  Snowy  Creek  and  the 
Little  Youghiogheny,  by  throwing  a  dam  across  it  above  the  month  of  the  Little 
Youghiogheny.  Height  of  the  dam,  67  feet ;  length  of  the  feeder,  ten  and  a  half  miles. 
Area,  2,833,3^)2  square  yards  :  prism,  5,555,555  cubic  yards. 

No.  6  mi^ht  be  formed  in  the  Little  Yonghiogheny  by  throwing  a  dam  across  its 
mouth.  Height  of  the  dam,  67  feet ;  length  of  the  feeder,  eleven  miles.  Area,  53,375 
square  yards ;  prism,  106,750  cubic  yards.  / 

No.  7  might  be  formed  in  Dunker*s  Lick,  by  throwing  a  dam  across  it,  above  jts 
mouth.  Height  of  the  dam,  75  feet ;  length  of  the  feeder,  nine  miles.  Area,  l,055,5o5 
square  yards ;  prism,  1,851,851  cubic  yards. 

No.  8  might  be  formed  in  the  Great  Youghiogheny,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Youghiogheny  and  the  ledge,  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  ledge.  The  height  of  thia 
dam,  94|  feet ;  length  of  the  feeder,  six  and  a  half  miles.  Area,  2,770,666  square  yards ; 
prism,  5,303,555  cubic  yards.  Area  of  all  the  reservoirs,  16,279,149  square  jws; 
prism  of  all  the  reservoirs,  30,844,413  cubic  yards. 

If  we  dispense  with  the  last  two  reservoirs,  whose  dams  are  the  highest  and  mosi 
expensive,  the  five  remaining  reservoirs  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny 
will  contain :  Area  exposed  to  evaporation,  12,452,928  square  yards,  or  4x111  sq^f* 
miles,  or  2,572.80  acres.    Prism  of  their  waters,  6  feet  above  the  base-mark,  besides 
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6  inches  allowed  per  mile  of  the  length  of  the  feeder  of  each  reservoir  for  its  descent. 
Ilieee  are  all  ayailable  to  snpply  the  sammit-level  23,689,007  cabic  vards. 

These  reservoirs  are  all  independent  of  one  another,  and  the  higher  ones  may  ponr 
the  surplus  of  their  waters  into  the  lower  ones.  Those  numbered  3  and  5  in  the  Great 
Yonghiogheny  may  be  regarded  as  one,  to  which  all  the  others  can  contribute  when  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  The  dam  No.  3  might  even  be  suppressed,  which  would  reduce 
the  number  of  dams  to  5,  but  the  proper  location  of  these  dams,  as  also  their  number 
and  dimensions,  will  receive  further  investigation,  which  belong  to  the  final  project  ^ 
their  number  will  likely  be  reduced. 

As  to  the  total  quantity  of  water  which  these  basins  might  hold,  if  we  suppose  their 
mean  depth  16  yards,  and  a  middle  horizontal  section  mn  between  the  surface  atid 
bottom,  equal  in  area  to  one-half  of  the  upper  surface,  or  to  6,226,464  square  yards^ 
(half  of  12,452,928  square  yards,)  it  will  amount  to  99,623,424  cubic  yards,  or,  in  rouna 
terms,  100,000,000  cubic  yards. 

As  to  the  time  necessary  to  fill  them,  from  observations  taken  with  care,  from  1817 
to  1824,  inclusive,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Brantz,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  we  have  the 
following  results :  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  from  1817  to  1824,  there  fell,  on  a  mean 
average,  yearly,  39.89  inches.  In  1822  there  fell  the  smallest  quantity.  The  summer 
was  veiy  dry,  vegetation  deficient ;  the  crops  of  grain  were  short.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  that  year  was  29.20  inches.  The  greatest  quantity  which  fell  was  in 
1817.  It  amounted  to  48.55  inches.  Applying  these  data  to  the  country  round  the 
summit-level,  and  using  only  the  results  of  the  year  1822,  the  rain  which  fell  in  the 
first  three  and  last  three  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  16.70  inches,  while  that 
which  fell  in  the  same  months  of  the  year  1817  amounted  to  18.40  inches.  These 
16.70  inches  are  equivalent  to  0.465  cubic  yards.  Thus,  during  the  first  three  and 
last  months  of  each  year,  there  wiU  fall  at  least  0.46  cubic  yards  of  rain  on  each  square 
yard  of  the  heads  of  the  Yonghiogheny,  and  an  area  of  217,391,304  square  yards 
would  be  required  to  collect  water  for  fiUin^  the  100,000,000  cubic  yards  of  the 
reservoirs.  This  area  amounts  to  70.18  square  miles ;  and  the  area  of  the  valleys  of  the 
two  Yonghioghenies,  above  their  junctiou,  and  the  surface  of  the  reservoirs  atuounts  to  , 
much  more.  Besides,  the  heads  of  Cheat  River  could,  perhaps,  be  brought  to  feed  the 
reservoirs.  These  reservoirs  once  filled,  the  mass  of  waters  which  lies  lower  than  the 
head  of  the  feeders  will  never  alter,  and  the  upper  part,  which  feeds  the  summit-level, 
will  alone  require  to  be  renewed  every  year.  We  have  seen  that  it  contains  23,689,007 
cubic  yards. 

The  least  quantity  of  water  which  the  Great  Yonghiogheny  gave  in  1824,  under  the 
bridge  on  the  road  from  Mansfield  to  Morgan  town,  was  on  the  2l8t  of  September— 22.58 
feet  in  a  second.  The  little  Yonghiogheny  gave,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1824,  at 
German  bridge,  4.30  feet.  Total  given  by  those  two  streams  in  a  second,  at  their  lowest 
stage,  26.88  feet. 

This  is  the  minimum  which  they  can  give  to  sujiply  the  reservoirs.  In  one  month 
it  would  amount  to  2,580,480  cubic  yards,  and  supposing,  what  is  most  unlikely,  that 
the  two  Yonghioghenies  and  their  tributaries  should  remain  in  this  state,  and  give  no 
more  for  six  months,  from  May  to  October,  it  would  supply  the  reservoirs  with  15,482,8:^0 
cubic  yards ;  and  as  during  the  six  preceding  months  they  would  have  received  much 
more,  they  would  be  full  at  the  oi)ening  of  navigation,  and  receive  every  month  at 
least  2,580,480  cubic  yards  as  regular  tribute. 

We  do  not  consider  in  this  csdculation  the  loss  by  filtration  and  evaporation,  for  by 
raising  the  dams  of  the  reservoirs,  a  quantity  of  water  would  be  added  to  them,  which 
would  overbalance  it. 

We  must  now  compare  those  supplies,  the  minimum  of  what  the  heads  of  the  two 
Toughioghenies  can  furnish,  with  the  maximum  of  what  either  of  the  two  summit-levels 
will  require. 

They  will  both  require  the  same  expense  of  water  for  lockage.  "We  know  that  two 
lockfiils  is  the  maximum  expense  for  raising  or  lowering  a  boat,  and  eight  minutes  are 
required  for  its  passage  through  a  lock  of  30  yards  in  length,  5^  yards  in  breadth,  and 
2|  yards  in  lift.  Such  a  lock  will  contain  426.66  cubic  yards,  without  deducting  from 
it  the  draught  of  water  of  the  boat,  and  its  passage  (at  the  maximum)  will  thus  con- 
sume 853.32  cubic  yards,  or  854  cubic  yards  at  most.  Now,  if  the  canal  is  navigated 
nine  months,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  a  year,  at  ten  hours  a  day,  and  that  the 
locks  of  the  summit-level  be  kept  m  constant  operation  all  that  time,  they  might  pass, 
allowing  eight  minutes  for  ea<}h  boat,  20,250  boats,  at  an  expense  of  water  equal  to 
17,293,500  cubic  yards  for  the  nine  months,  or  1,921,500  cubic  yards  a  month.  This 
maximum  of  water  Ibr  the  expense  of  lockage  is  658,980  cubic  yards  less  than  the  mini- 
mum which  the  reservoirs  will  receive  during  that  time. 

The  expense  of  water  for  lockage  being  17,'^3,500  cubic  yards,  and  the  reservoirs  con- 
taining 23,689,007  cubic  yards,  there  will  remain  in  reserve  to  supply  the  losses  of  the 
Bommit-level  from  filtrations  and  evaporation,  6,395,507  cubic  yards. 

The  summit-level  of  Deep  Creek,  extending  eleven  and  three-quarter  miles  in  lenj^th, 
▼ill  require  413,600  cubic  yards  to  fill  it ;  and  supposing  that  it  loses  by  filtrations 
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and  evaporation  the  valne  of  its  prism  every  month,  or  nine  times  in  the  year,  it  irill 
expend  3,722,400  cable  yards.  The  profile  of  its  feeder  having  a  supposed  area  of  10 
square  yards,  and  a  length  of  ten  and  one-half  miles,  it  will  consume,  at  the  same  rate, 
1,663,200  cubic  yards.  Total  consumption  for  nine  months,  5,385,600  cubic  yards.  Re- 
trenching this  quantity  from  the  surplus  mass  of  the  reservoirs,  there  will  still  remain 
1,009,907  cubic  yards,  which,  after  supplying  all  the  waste  of  lockage  and  the  loeaea 
of  the  summit-level  from  filtrations  and  evaporation,  will  serve  as  an  additional  sapply 
to  repair  those  of  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  middle  section. 

The  Yon^hiogheny  summit-level,  extending  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  wiU  lose, 
from  filtrations  and  evaporation,  on  the  same  principle,  739,200  cubic  yards  a  month, 
(the  value  of  its  prism,)  and  6,652,800  cubic  yards  in  nine  months.  It  would  thus 
absorb  the  whole  surplus  mass  of  the  reservoirs,  after  the  waste  of  lockage,  and  require 
a  much  greater  expenditure  of  water  than  the  Deep  Creek  summit-level. 

Thus  the  important  advantages  of  a  greater  supply  of  water,  of  a  length  shorter  by 
nine  miles,  of  a  tunnel  shorter  by  two  and  a  half  miles,  render  the  Deep  Creek  ronte 
superior  to  the  other ;  though  the  final  surveys  only  can  settle  that  point,  yet  at  this 
stage  of  our  operations  we  would  recommend  that  route  in  preference.  However,  the 
analysis  which  we  have  just  concluded  is  a  convincing  proof  that  a  canal  by  either  of 
those  routes  over  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies,  between  the  mouths  of  Savage  River 
and  Bear  Creek,  is  perfectlv  practicable.  The  total  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Savage 
River  to  that  of  Bear  Creek  will  be  forty-one  miles  at  least :  the  rise  from  the  month 
of  Savage  River  to  the  base-mark,  1,432  feet;  and  the  fall  n-om  the  base-mark  to  the 
mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  956.35  feet ;  total  of  lockage,  2,388.35  feet 

The  nreparatory  surveys  executed  on  this  middle  section  were  performed  by  Captain 
McNeill,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Shriver,  assistant  dvil 
engineer,  employed  by  the  United  States.  The  talents  and  activity  displayed  by  tfaeae 
gentlemen  and  their  assistants  enabled  the  board  to  collect  the  facta  on  which  they 
rest  their  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  this  middle  section,  and  of  the  best  directioo 
through  which  its  route  can  be  directed. 

Captain  McNeill  was  assisted  in  these  labors  by  Messrs.  De  Rossy,  Cook,  Trimble, 
Hazard,  Dillahunty,  Fesseuden,  and  Williams,  lieutenants  of  artillery,  whose  scientifie 
education,  imbibed  in  the  Academy  at  West  Point,  was  thus  made  valuable  in  the  most 
efficient  and  useful  manner  to  their  country  and  to  themselves.  Mr.  Shriver  was 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Jonathan  Knight,  John  S.  Williams,  Freeman  Lewis,  and  Joseph 
Shriver.    The  memoirs,  surveys,  and  maps  of  these  gentlemen  accompany  this  report. 

Before  we  conclude  the  article  relating  to  this  middle  section,  we  should  give  an 
analysis  of  two  other  routes  which  have  been  proposed  for  leading  the  canal  over  the 
Alleghany ;  the  one  by  ascending  Will's  Creek,  (a  stream  which  falls  in  the  Potomac  at 
Cumberland,)  and  descending  to  the  Youghiogheny  by  the  valley  of  Casselman's  Riva; 
the  other  by  passing  from  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  to  that  of  Cheat  River,  and  thos 
descending  to  the  Monongahela. 

First.  Two  of  the  head  springs  of  Will's  Creek  rise  very  near  Flaugherty  Creek,  which 
falls  in  Casselman's  River,  below  Salisbury ;  the  eastern  is  called  Laurel  Run  and  the 
other  Shock's  Run.  The  shortest  distance  between  Laurel  Run  and  Flaugherty  Creek 
is  one  mile  756  yards.  It  was  measured  from  Wilhelm's  saw-mill,  on  Laurel  Ran,  to 
Engle's  saw-mill,  on  Flaugherty  Creek.  The  first  is  156  feet  lower  than  the  second.  A 
deep  cut  of  333  yards  long  and  35  feet  deep,  in  the  highest  part  of  it,  on  the  side  of 
Engle's  saw-mill,  a  tunnel  of  1,483  yards,  and  another  deep  cut  700  yards  long  and  of 
the  same  depth  as  the  former,  on  the  side  of  Laurel  Run,  would  be  required  to  unite 
those  two  streams.  The  greatest  height  of  the  ridge  above  the  bed  of  the  tunnel 
would  be  156  feet.  This  route  offers  great  advantages  if  we  only  considered  the  short- 
ness of  the  distance  and  tunnel ;  but  as  to  the  essential  condition  of  a  sufficient  sufiply 
of  water,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Flaugherty's  Creek,  at  Engle's  mill,  gives 
only  0.415  cubic  foot  in  a  secoijd,  and  Laurel  Run,  at  Wilhelm's  mill,  0.600  cubic  foot, 
(at  their  lowest  stage  in  1824.)  They  would  only  give,  together,  1.015  cubic  feet  per 
second  to  feed  the  whole  summit-level.  The  details,  which  we  have  already  given  in 
analyzing  the  Deep  Creek  ronte  and  summit-level,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  impracti- 
cability of  running  a  canal  by  the  route  of  Flaugherty's  Creek  with  so  small  a  supply 
of  water. 

As  to  the  route  between  Shock's  Fork  and  Flaugherty's  Creek,  the  season  was  too  ad- 
vanced to  measure  accurately  its  length,  or  the  tunnel  and  deep  cuts  which  it  wooM 
require. 

Their  profile  will  be  surveyed  next  season.  This  route  would  be  longer  than  the 
other,  and  its  summit-level  should  be  fed  by  the  waters  of  Castleman's  River  atove 
Salisbury,  led  by  a  feeder  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  tunnel.  This  feeder,  follow- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  Castleman's  Valley,  would  receive  the  waters  of  its  tributaries 
between  Salisbury  and  Flaugherty's  Creek.  At  their  lowestsrage  these  tributaries g»^ 
J 1  together,  5  fe  t  in  a  second,  and  Castleman's  River,  above  Salisbury,  15.33 cubic  feet; 
total,  20.33  cubic  feet  to  feed  the  summit-level.  This  anantity  is  not  considerable 
when  we  consider  that,  on  a  length  of  thirty  miles  from  the  summit-level  to  Camber- 
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land,  the  canal  would  have  to  draw  most  of  its  water  from  Castleman's  River,  for  Will's 
Creek  is  a  torrent,  which,  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  coarse,  gives  bnt  little  water  in 
sammer.  The  length  of  this  snmmit-level,  and  of  the  rente  which  the  canal  would 
thus  trace,  are  less  than  by  Deep  Creek.  As  to  their  comparative  heights,  no  survey 
was  made  in  the  season  of  1824  to  ascertain  the  difference.  We  shall  now  expose  the 
reasons  why  the  western  branch  of  the  canal  was  not  led  throngh  the  valley  of  the 
Monongahela,  (before  concluding  this  part  of  our  report.) 

We  l^ve  already  seen  that  the  valley  of  Cheat  River,  throngh  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  to  the  Monongahela,  is  divided  from  the  Upper  Youghiogheny  by  a 
ridge  whose  greatest  depression,  at  the  head  of  the  two  Muddy  Creeks,  is  226.77  roet 
above  the  level  of  the  base-mark.  A  tunnel  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  pass 
from  the  valley  of  the  Youghiogheny  to  that  of  Cheat  River. 

A  single  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  route  of  the  canal  would  be  very 
much  lengthened  by  running  its  summit-level  from  the  heads  of  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Potomac  to  those  of  Cheat  River,  and  that  it  should  be  raised  to  a  much  higher 
level  than  on  the  route  of  Deep  Creek.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bed 
of  Cheat  River  has  a  more  rapid  descent  than  that  of  the  Youghiogheny ;  and  that 
where  it  forces  through  the  Laurel  Hill,  it  is  already  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
Youghiogheny  at  Connellsville,  for  at  this  gap  and  a  little  above  Furnace  Run  it  begins 
to  be  navigable.  Its  bed  is  here  about  150  yards  wide.  The  highest  floods  in  Cheat 
River  do  not  rise  above  ei^ht  or  ten  feet  at  Furnace  Run,  and  at  its  lowest  stage  in 
Aagnst  and  September  it  is  very  low  at  this  place,  and  often  fordable.  Indeed,  Cneat 
River  to  its  Junction  with  the  Monongahela  receives  no  stream  of  any  importance  but 
the  Big  Sandy,  whose  supplv  is  constant,  but  in  the  summer  is  very  trifling,  even 
toward  its  mouth  and  in  tne  lower  part  of  its  course.  After  descending  along  a  rocky 
and  very  precipitous  bed,  Cheat  River  mineles  its  clear  and  limped  waters  with  the 
maddy  stream  of  the  Monongahela,  whose  l>ed  and  shores  are  all  formed  of  alluvial 
loil. 

The  Monongahela  has  absolutely  the  same  features  as  the  Ohio ;  its  shores  are  flat, 
hat  raised  perpendicularly  along  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  15  or  25  feet 
above  the  line  of  water,  formed  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  They  are  covered  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  when  the  river  rises  they  crumble  into  it  and  render  its  waters  muddy. 
The  floods  of  the  Monongahela  are  considerable.  At  Brownsville  it  rises  38  feet,  while 
at  its  lowest  stage  its  depth  is  only  from  12  to  15  inches  on  its  highest  bars.  The  two 
hanks  present  all  along  a  succession  of  flats  and  blufls.  The  flats  of  one  bank  are 
generally  opposite  to  the  bluffs  of  the  other,  and  the  former  are  found  where  the  river 
expands,  while  the  latter  close  on  its  banks  where  it  narrows.  The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Monongahela  are  on  its  right  shore :  George's  Creek,  below  Mr.  Gallatin's  resi- 
dence; Big  Redstone,  below  Brownsville ;  and  on  the  left,  Ten-Mile  Creek.  These  streams 
flow  constantly,  but  in  summer  give  but  a  small  quantity  of  water;  an  observation 
which  is  also  applicable  to  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Youghiogheny. 

If  the  western  section  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  cannot  be  led  to  the 
Monongahela,  It  will  at  least  embranch  with  it  at  McKeesport,  and  perhaps,  when  a 
denser  population  will  render  it  desirable,  a  line  of  junction  may  be  drawn  between 
Cheat  £iver  and  the  Valley  of  Youghiogheny.  It  would  be  fed  by  a  reservoir  above 
the  grap  of  pheat  River  and  the  constant  springs  which  run  from  the  western  ridge  of 
Laurel  Hill. 

WESTERN  SECTION. 

This  section  begins  at  the  month  of  Bear  Creek  and  ends  at  Pittsburgh,  descending 
the  valleys  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  to  the  Ohio. 

From  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  to  that  of  Castleman's  River  the  Youghiogheny  runs 
in  a  very  winding  course  between  a  succession  of  flats  and  bluffs,  the  flats  of  one  shore 
heiog  generally  opposed  to  the  blufb  of  the  other ;  the  banks  high  and  rugged  where 
thev  wind  in,  and  flat  where  they  wind  out.  The  two  banks  present  nearly  the  same 
difficulties.  The  right  shore,  however,  seems  the  best.  The  distance  between  those 
points,  following  the  winding  of  the  river,  is  about  sixteen  and  a  half  miles. 

Castleman's  River  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  fine  river, 
and  will  give  a  great  deal  of  water  to  the  canal.  At  the  driest  season  it  offers  from  8 
jn^es  to  1  foot  in  depth.    Before  joining  the  Youghiogheny  it  receives  Laurel  Hill 

From  the  mouth  of  Castleman's  River  tiU  you  reach  two  or  three  miles  above  Con- 
jellaville,  the  Youghiogheny  forces  through  Briery  Mountain  and  Laurel  Hill,  and  its 
hed  is  very  deep.  The  left  bank  is  very  high  and  rugged,  the  right  somewhat  lees.  In 
this  space  of  about  twenty-eight  and  a  hsSf-miles  the  canal  must  be  frequently  cut  in 
a  shelf  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  run  on  embankments  supported  by  a  wall.  The 
nver  has  a  fall  of  about  16  feet  at  Ohiopyle  Falls ;  it  is  here  about  150  yards  wide. 

Connellsville  is  considered  as  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Youghiogheny.  In  the 
dnest  season  it  has  here  from  8  inches  to  1  foot  in  depth. 

From  Connellsville  to  Robstown  the  river  winds  during  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
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miles.  On  all  this  extent  the  right  bank  is  far  preferable  to  the  other.  Except  in 
three  or  four  places,  where  you  meet  with  blnfis,  it  consists  of  flats  or  gentle  slopes, 
where  the  canal  can  be  run  without  difficulty.  As  to  these  blufis,  they  ooosiat  of 
schistose  rock,  easy  to  work.  The  only  stream  of  any  importance  which  joioB  the 
Youghiogheny  between  Connellsville  and  Robstown  is  Jacob's  Creek,  and  it  giFM 
but  little  water  in  dry  seasons.  That  route  is  also  intercepted  by  two  or  three  deep 
ravines,  which  the  canal  must  cross  on  aqueducts. 

The  distance  between  Robstown  and  McKeesport  is  about  sixteen  miles.  A1ob|  this 
route  the  right  shore  remains  preferable  to  the  other ;  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  flats 
and  spurs,  which,  being  of  a  schistose  nature  and  moderate  height,  will  offer  do  cod- 
fiiderable  obstructions  to  the  canal. 

From  McKeesport  to  Pittsburgh  the  right  shore  of  the  Monongahela  offers  a  most 
favorable  ground,  except  along  the  two  spaces  of  about  a  mile  each,  where  rngsed  blofi 
close  on  the  river.  The  first  is  below  Judge  Wallis'  and  the  field  of  Braddock^s  defeat ; 
the  second  before  reaching  Pittsburgh.  The  whole  distance,  in  following  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  river,  is  between  McKeesport  and  Pittsburgh,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  mues. 

The  highest  floods  of  the  Youghiogheny  occur  between  Castleman's  River  and  Coo- 
Dellsville ;  they  rise  to  18  feet.  At  Connellsville  they  rise  from  12  to  15  feet.  Salt-wells 
may  be  dug  in  its  valley ;  coal  and  iron  are  abundant ;  and  excellent  materials  for 
building,  timber  and  stone,  are  found  all  along  it. 

The  preparatory  surveys  of  this  western  section  were  not  commenced  during  the 
last  season,  1824.  They  can  alone  fix  the  general  route  of  the  canal ;  they  will  be  di- 
rected on  the  following  bases :  From  Bear  Creek  the  canal  must  follow  the  right  shore 
of  the  valley,  descendmg  along  the  Youghiogheny ;  and,  though  it  is  most  favorable, 
(presenting  a  rugged  bank  only  for  four  or  five  hundred  yards,)  when  it  reaches  Sel- 
bysport  bridge  two  lines  of  direction  may  be  tried,  one  along  the  right  and  the  other 
along  the  left  bank,  to  the  old  salt-works.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  valleys  and 
ravines,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross  on  aqueducts,  will  be  measured,  and  the 
location  of  these  aqueducts  and  of  the  dams  to  form  reservoirs  will  be  fixed.  If  be- 
tween Selbysport  and  the  old  salt-works  the  left  shore  presents  any  advantages  over 
the  other  deserving  the  ex|)en8e  and  trouble  of  crossing  twice  the  Youghiogheny,  the 
location  and  dimensions  of  two  aqueducts,  one  at  Selbysport  and  above  the  old  salt- 
works, will  be  determined,  and  a  feeder  led  from  Castleman's  River  to  the  latter. 

From  the  old  salt-works  to  the  Ohiopyle  Falls  the  canal  must  follow  the  right  shore, 
which  is  most  favorable,  and  then,  crossing  Indian  Creek  on  an  aqueduct,  continue 
along  the  same  bank  to  the  paper-mill,  four  or  Q.ve  miles  south  of  Connells^  ille.  It 
will  be  proper  to  ascertain  whether  its  line  should  not  leave  the  valley  of  the  Yougbio- 
eheuy  above  the  Ohiopyle  Falls,  and,  running  east,  gain  the  southern  branch  of  la- 
Siau  Creek,  to  rejoin  the  Youghiogheny  by  descending  Indian  Creek  Valley. 

From  the  paper-mill  the  canal  should  be  run  at  a  sufficient  elevation  above  the  river 
to  leave  the  shore,  and  gain,  if  possible,  the  high  level  which  lies  east  of  ConnellsviUe, 
in  order  to  turn  round  tne  rugged  bluff  below  that  place.  From  thence,  following  the 
right  shore,  it  will  reach  Robstown,  after  crossing  on  aqueducts  Maunet's  Creek  and 
Jacob's  Creek.  The  localities  and  dimensions  of  these  aqueducts  must  be  determined, 
as  well  as  the  resources  which  these  streams  may  afford  to  supply  the  canal  by  taming 
them  into  reservoirs. 

From  Robstown  to  McKeesport,  keeping  along  the  right  shore,  it  must  crcte  Sewickly 
dreek  over  an  aqueduct,  whose  dimensions  and  location  must  be  determined.  As  this 
creek  has  two  considerable  branches,  they  must  be  examined  to  determine  whether  res- 
ervoirs cannot  be  made  in  them.  From  McKeesport  to  Pittsburgh  the  canal  will  fol- 
low the  right  shore  of  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela,  crossing  in  succession  Crooked 
Run,  Turtle  Creek,  and  Nine-Mile  Run  on  aqueducts. 

To  ascertain  whether  from  the  paper-mill  the  right  shores  of  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Monongahela  are  certainly  the  best,  a  level  should  be  run  along  their  valleys  on  the 
left  shore,  and  the  locations  and  dimensions  of  the  dams  or  aqueducts  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  run  through  the  Youghiogheny  at  McKeesport  and  through  the  Mqnon- 
^ahela  near  its  confluence  with  the  Youghiogheny,  in  case  this  route  waa  adopted, 
should  be  fixed  and  calculated. 

It  wUl  also  be  essential  to  try  whether  the  canal  might  not  turn  to  the  weet  of  that 
narrow  and  rugged  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Youghiogheny  where  it  forces  its  way 
through  Briery  Mountain  and  Laurel  Hill.  For  this  purpose  a  level  should  be  mn 
from  Selbysport  and  some  point  of  a  proper  elevation,  and  cross  the  Briery  Mountain  at 
the  depression  which  it  offers  between  the  heads  of  Buffalo  Marsh  Run  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  Sandy  Creek.  This  level  should  then  wind  round  the  ravines  of  the  head 
of  the  western  branch  of  Sandy  Creek  till  it  met  the  Laurel  Hill  at  the  spot  where  it 
might  be  crossed  by  the  shortest  tunnel.  When  it  reaches  ite  western  slope  it  should 
run  northwardly  along  its  foot,  to  descend  by  one  of  its  ravines  to  the  Youghiogbeoy 
opposite  the  paper-miUs. 

On  the  whole,  the  western  section  of  the  canal,  from  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  to 
that  of  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh,  offers  no  obstacles  which  may  not  be  surmounted 
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at  A  reasonable  expense ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Youghiogheny,  Bear  Creek,  and  Cas-  ' 
tleman's  River  are  amply  snfficient  to  feed  it.    Large  reservoirs  may  be  formed  in 
Bear  Creek  and  Castleman's  River  by  throwing  dams  across  them,  and  on  the  route 
from  Castleman's  to  the  paper-mills,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  in  the 
Monongahela.    The  practicability  of  this  section  is  out  of  the  question. 

Its  length  will  be  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  its  descent  from  Bear  Creek  to 
Pittsburj^h  564^  feet,  as  Pittsburgh  is  756  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  topography  and  water-courses  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  should  run,  and  the  results  of  onr  preparatory  surveys, 
obtained  np  to  the  present  moment,  demonstrate  that  this  noble  enterprise  is  prac- 
ticable ;  and,  although  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  expense  of 
the  work,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  not  bear  any  comparison  with  the  po- 
litical, commercial,  and  military  advantages  which  it  will  procure  to  the  Union. 

The  total  result  of  the  length,  rise,  and  fall  of  the  canal  is  as  follows : 

Total  length  : 

Miles. 

From  the  tide-water  in  the  Potomac  to  Cumberland,  (from  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Briggs*  survey) 182 

From  Cumberland  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  River,  (from  report  of  Major  Abort, 
United  States. Topographical  Engineers) 1 27^ 

From  the  moutn  of  Savage  River  to  that  of  Bear  Creek,  by  the  Deep  Creek 
roote,  from  the  surveys  of  Captain  McNeill,  United  States  Topographical 
Engineers,  and  Mr.  Shri ver.  United  States  assistant  civil  en^neer) 41 

Prom  the  month  of  Bear  Creek  to  Pittsburgh,  (from  Mr.  Shnver^s  computa- 
tion)          100 

350i 
Total  rise  : 

Feet 
From  tide-water  in  the  Potomac  to  Cumberland,  (from  the  profile  of  Cumber- 
land it)ad)  : 537 

From  Cumberland  to  the  month  of  Savage  River,  (from  Major  Abort's  sur- 
vey)         327f 

From  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  the  base-mark  on  the  Deep  Creek  summit- 
level,( from  Captain  McNeill's  survey) 1,432 

2,296i 
Total  deeoent  : 

Feet 

From  the  base-mark  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek 956 

From  thence  to  the  Ohio,  at  Pittsburgh 584^ 

1,540i 

Total  lockage  for  rise  and  descent 3,837 

S.  Brrnard, 

Brigadier-  General, 

Jos.  G.  TOTl'BN, 

Major  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Lieatenant-ColoneL 

UPOKT  OF  TigE  BOARD  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVBMENT  ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND   OHIO 
CANAL,  COMPRISING  THE  PLAN  AND  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  SAME,  OCTOBER  23,   1826. 

The  operations  which  have  been  executed  in  the  field  in  1824  in  relation  to  the  con- 
templated Cheeapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  had  chiefly  for  object  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  the  undertaking.  Those  performed  in  1825  were  to  determine  the  route  to  be 
neommended,  as  also  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  frame  a  general  plan  of  the  work 
ftod  a  preparatory  estimate  of  the  ezp|ense. 

Another  eeriee  of  operations  remains  yet  to  be  executed :  1.  To  locate  accurately 
the  canid  on  the  ground,  and  to  fix  the  final  site  of  the  locks,  aqueducts,  culverts, 
dams,  bridges,  Slc.  2.  To  frame  for  each  portion  of  canal  the  plans  and  profiles  neces- 
nry  for  its  execution.  3.  To  make  on  the  spot  the  calculations  of  excavation  and  em- 
bankment. 4.  To  draw  up  the  estimate  of  each  individual  work  according  to  local 
cireomstanoes.  5.  To  prepare  the  proper  specifications  to  put  the  work  under  contract. 
This  seriea  of  operations  belongs  more  properly  to  the  construction  than  to  the  general 
plan  of  the  canal,  and  may  be  deferrea  until  the  execution  shall  have  been  decided. 
These  operations  will  then  keep  pace  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  their  results 
lor  each  portion  will  improve  by  the  experience  graduaUy  acquired  during  the  con- 
«troction  of  the  canal. 
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These  considerations,  the  scarcity  of  means  at  oar  disposal  at  this  time,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  affording  a  result  as  to  this  great  important  national  work,  have  iDdaoed 
us  to  limit  the  sarveys  to  those  strictly  necessary  to  enable  us  to  frame  a  genenl  plan 
and  a  preparatory  estimate. 

In  the  report  submitted  by  the  board  on  the  2d  of  February,  1825,  (marked  A  unoDg 
the  documents  which  accompanied  the  President's  message  of  the  14th  of  Febnury, 
1825.)  all  the  experimental  lines  surveyed  in  1824  have  beien  described,  and  mention 
has  been  made  of  several  others  which  were  yet  to  be  surveyed.  We  have  also  pre- 
sented, in  the  same  report  A^  the  considerations  relative  to  the  hydrography  of  the 
countiy  in  the  general  direction  of  the  canal.  We  will,  therefore,  confine  oorselveB  to 
the  description  of  the  experimental  lines,  which,  on  account  of  the  advanced  season  in 
1824,  had  been  postponed  to  1825 ;  we  will  compare  these  lines  to  the  others,  and  point 
out  the  route  wnioh  seems  to  us  entitled  to  preference. 

EXPERIMENTAL   LINES. 

Summit-level  hy  Deep  Creek. — In  the  report  A,  it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  sec- 
tion of  canal  from  the  tunnel  at  Dewickman's  Arm  to  the  mouth  oi  Bear  Creek  woald 
follow  the  valley  of  Deep  Creek  as  far  as  the  Rapids,  then  turn  Panther's  Point,  snd 
descend  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  along  the  left  side  of  the  Youghiogheny.  How- 
ever, it  became  necessary  to  compare  this  route  with  another  more  direct,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  former  as  far  as  Deep  Creek  bridge,  would  continue  to  Rock  Creek  Bon,  s 
western  tributary  of  Bear  Creek.  The  survey  has  shown  that,  the  bottom  of  canal  be- 
ing assumed  three  feet  above  the  bottom  of  Deep  Creek  at  the  bridge,  a  tunnel  wonld 
be  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge  which  separates  Buffalo  Marsh  Run  from  Rock  Lick  Son. 
The  distance  and  descent  are  as  follows: 


Sections. 

MUes. 

Tarts. 

Feet 

From  the  eastern  end  of  the  tannel  at  Dewiokman's  Arm  to  the  base-mark  at 
Deep  Creek 

6 

1.048 

Dencent  in  thin  dintance     

From  tbebaee-mark  to  the  deboach  into  Bock  Lick  Ran 

5 

38i 

1>Mwent  in  this  di*»t«nofl r  - . 

From  this  debouch  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek 

7 

535* 

Descent  in  this  distance 

iii 

Total 

Id 

1,638 

91i 

In  this  total  distance,  two  tunnels  would  be  necessary :  one  at  Dewickman's  Ann, 
whose  length  would  be  one  mile  568  yards,  and  whose  bottom  would  be  below  the  top  of 
the  ridge  233  feet ;  one  at  Buffalo  Marsh  Run,  whose  length  would  be  two  miles  854 
yards,  and  whose  bottom  would  be  below  the  top  of  the  ridge  343  feet ;  total  length 
of  tunnels  three  miles  822  yards. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  portion  of  canal-ronte,sttd 
to  lessen,  as  much  as  practicable,  the  length  of  the  tunnels  and  the  excavation  at 
their  deep  cuts,  a  second  line,  13  feet  9  inches  higher  than  the  preceding  one,  has  been 
tried;  the  results  of  which  are  as  follows  : 


Sections. 

Miles. 

Yards. 

Feet 

From  the  effetern  end  of  the  tannel  at  Dewickman's  Arm  to  the  base-mark  at 
Deep  Creek  bridge 

7 

S16 

From  the  base-mark  to  the  debouch  into  Bock  Lick  Run 

5 

m 

From  this  debouch  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek 

7 

535J 

I>f«(w^ntin  thiMdWtance ..  x 

•«5i 

Total 

19 

790 

«si 

• 

As  to  the  length  of  the  tunnels  and  the  height  of  the  ridges  above  the  bottom  of 
tunnels,  they  ai-e  respectively  : 


Sections. 

MUes. 

Yards. 

Feet 

Dewickman's  Arm,  length 

1 

918 

Height  of  the  ridge 

m 

Bnfulo  Marsh  Run,  length 

1 

1,215 

Height  of  the  ridge *".'"     '  ['... 

329t 

Total 

S 

i^m 
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This  arrangement  would  lessen  the  length  of  tunnels  by  1,089  yards,  and  also  the 
escavatiuu  throngh  the  valley  of  Deep  Creek  by  at  least  1,000,000  cubic  yards.  But 
the  level  of  this  route  being  HJf  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  former  route,  the  volume 
of  available  water  in  the  reservoir  of  Deep  Creek  would  be  much  diminished,  and  it 
would  also  become  necessary  to  raise,  by  13f  feet,  the  dams  recommended  (in  the  report 
A)  across  the  Yoogbioghery,  in  order  to  feed  the  canal ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
increase  the  expense  and  difficulty  attending  the  erection  of  these  dams.  It  must  be 
observed  that  Deep  Creek  alone  is  altogether  unable  to  feed  a  summit-level,  while  it 
scarcely  yields,  <luring  the  dry  season,  5  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  Its  tributaries 
are  liable  to  become  entirely  dry,  a^  happened  in  1B25. 

However,  we  will  compare  this  direct  route,  running  from  Dewickman's  Arm  to  the 
Uiouth  of  Bear  Creek,  with  that  through  Deep  Creek  and  the  right  side  of  the  Yough- 
iogbeny,  and  whose  distance  and  descent  are  as  follows  : 


SeotioDB. 


fVom  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel  at  Dewickman's  Arm  to  the  base-mark  at 

Deep  Creek  bridge 

]>eaoeDt  in  this  distance 

From  the  base-mark  tu  the  western  end  of  the  sammit-level 

I>e«ent  in  this  distance  

From  the  western  end  of  the  summit-level  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek 

Descent  in  this  distance 


Total 


Miles.    Yards. 


I 
6     1,048 

2041 


6 


15         100 


27     1, 3521 


Feet 


912 


On  this  portion  of  route  there  would  be  one  tunnel  only,  (at  Dewickman's  Arm,) 
whose  length,  as  already  st:ited,  would  be  cme  mile  5t>8  yards.  The  disf^iiee  and  di»- 
scent  iu  following  the  direct  route  would  be,  as  above,  nineteen  miles  790  yards  9*25f 
feet. 

The  length  of  the  two  tuunels  taken  together  would  be,  as  above,  two  miles  1,493 
yards. 

The  direct  route  would,  therefore,  be  eight  miles  562f  yards  shorter  than  the  other, 
bnt  it  would  require  a  greater  length  of  tunnel  by  one  mile  568  yards,  and  cause  an 
increase  of  lockage  of  27^  feet,  which,  as  to  time  and  expense,  gives  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  other  route.  Again,  the  descent  from  the  debouch  into  Rock  Lick  Rnn  to 
the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  is  925J  feet,  on  a  distance  of  seven  miles  535^  yards,  "^  Ii  ch, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  declivity,  coald  afford  but  115  yards  to  the  local  m  of 
one  lock,  8  feet  lift,  with  its  adioining  pond;  but  this  declivity  is  far  from  being 
niiiform,  and  in  some  places  it  will  be  so  rapid  as  to  oblige  to  locate  the  locks  quite 
close  to  each  other,  a  circumstance  which  would  involve  the  expense  of  a  double  set  of 
locks.  All  these  considerations,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  feeding  the  upper  level, 
induce  us  to  reject  this  direct  route,  and  to  give  the  preference  t<o  that  through  the 
valleys  of  Deep  Creek  and  of  the  Youghiogheny,  as  assumed  in  the  report  A,  (Febru- 
ary, 1825.) 

Summit-level  by  Flaugh4!rty  Creek. — But  a  much  more  important  route  was  yet  to  be 
examined,  which,  having  its  summit-level  at  the  source  of  Will's  Creek,  would  com- 
mence at  Cumberland,  ascend  this  creek,  cross  the  ridge  which  separates  Will's  Creek 
from  Castleman's  River,  and  descend  the  valley  of  this  stream  to  debouch  into  the 
Youghiogheny  at  its  junction  with  Castleman's  River  and  Laurel  Hill  Run.  Mention 
baa  been  made  of  this  route  in  report  A,  (pages  40  and  41.)  Some  experimental  lines 
were  surveyed  on  the  summit-ground  in  1824,  and  some  measurements  of  water  were 
taken ;  bnt  the  season  being  then  too  far  advanced  t-)  prosecute  further  the  surveys 
and  levelings  relative  to  this  route,  the  board  were  compelled  to  defer  their  execution 
until  1825 ;  and  as  early  as  the  12th  of  March,  1825,  they  framed  detailed  instructions 
respecting  the  surveys  and  investigations  necessary  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
a  ront«  of  canal  in  this  direction.  This  route  deserved*  so  much  the  more  a  careful  ex- 
amination that  it  promised,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  a  shorter  distance,  but  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  the  minimum  lengrh  of  the  tnnnel  which 
Hfaoold  receive,  at  its  western  end,  water  enough  from  Castleman's  River  to  supply  the 
sQinmit-level  and  a  portion  of  the  canal  down  Will's  Creek.  Upon  this  point  rested 
the  practicability  of  this  route*  Indeed,  the  survey  made  in  1824  had  tried  a  tunnel  of 
l,48:j  yards  in  length,  with  a  greatest  height  of  ridge  of  156fet5t;  but  the  essential 
condition  of  a  sufficient  supi>ly  of  water  had  not  been  obtained  at  such  an  elevation. 
It  therefore  remained  to  find  out,  by  surveys,  a  tnnnel  combining  the  shortest  length 
with  a  competent  supply  of  water.  These  survey's  were  intrusted  to  Capt.  Wm.  G. 
McNeill,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  who  carried  them,  in  the  most  able  manner, 
into  execution. 

The  result  has  been  that  a  tunnel  from  the  mouth  of  Bowman's  Run,  in  Will's  Creek, 
to  the  month  of  Flaugherty  CreeJc,  in  Castleman's  River,  was  the  shortest  which  could 
34  B 
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be  admitted  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the  other  requisite  as  to  the  safficiencyof 
water.  The  leugth  of  this  tunnel  is  four  miles  80  yards,  with  a  deep  out  at  each  end; 
the  eastern  being  140  yards  long,  the  western  1,060  yards;  the  great^t  depth  of  each 
35  feet,  but  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  above  the  bottom  of  the  tonnel  is  not 
less  than  856  feet. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  resources  afforded  to  feed  this  summit-level.  Castlemtti's 
River  is  the  only  stream  upon  which  we  can  rely  to  fulfill  this  object.  It  yielded,  oathe 
ijlst  of  June,  1825,  at  Pleucher's  farm,  twelve  miles  above  the  month  of  Flaiigheity 
Creek,  18  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second ;  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  it  yielded  tfc 
the  same  place  44  cubic  feet  per  second ;  on  the  10th  of  July,  same  year,  it  yielded  ^ 
cubic  feet  per  second,  above  the  mouth  of  Flaugherty  Creek.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  freshet,  the  stream,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1825,  yielded  at 
Forney^s  Mill,  live  miles  above  Flaugherty  Creek,  803  cubic  feet  per  second;  three  davt 
afterwards  it  still  delivered  103  cubic  feet.  From  all  these  results  we  adopt  the  small- 
est ;  and  we  assume  18  cubic  feet  as  the  minimum  of  water  supplied  by  Caaselmao's 
above  the  mouth  of  Flaugherty  Creek.  Besides  this  supply  of  running  water,  twores- 
eryoirs  can  be  made  in  the  bed  of  the  stream :  one  at  Plcucher's  farm,  containiag 
4,679,029  cubic  yards;  the  second,  behiw  B^orney's  Mill,  containing  17,091 ,490  yards;  to- 
gether, about  22,000,000  .yards.  The  dam  of  the  first  would  be  40  feet  high,  23^  yards 
long  at  the  top ;  the  foot  114  feet  above  the  summit-level ;  the  dam  t-o  form  the  other 
would  be  50  feet  high,  (to  obtain  a  height  of  40  feet  of  available  water,)  and  frum  l¥) 
to  160  yards  long  at  the  top.  The  feeder  from  the  upper  reservoir  to  the  lower  one 
would  be  about  seven  miles ;  but  the  feeder  from  the  lower  and  larger  reservoir  to  tba 
summit-level  would  be  three  and  one-third  miles  only.  The  area  of  the  reservoir  a4 
Pleucher's  farm  will  be  1,040,600  square  yards ;  that  of  the  great  reservoir,  2,541,OUO 
square  vards  ;  total,  together,  3,581,600  square  yards. 

We  shall,  in  the  sequel  of  this  report,  take  into  more  minute  consideration  these  sap- 
plies  of  water ;  for  the  moment  we  leave  the  subject  to  present  a  coniparisoa  betvee n 
ttiis  route  of  canal  and  that  by  Deep  Creek,  as  suggested  in  the  report  A,  by  and  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  facts  which  then  it  haa  been  in  our  power  to  ascertaifl. 
The  first  will  be  designated  Castleman's  route,  the  other  Deep  Creek  route. 

The  length,  ascent,  and  descent  of  Castleman's  route  are  as  follows: 


Sections. 


From  Cumberland  bench-mark  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  summit-level 

Ascent  in  this  distance , 

Summitplevel :  eastern  basin,  880  yards;  eastern  deep-cut,  140  yards;  tunnel, 

four  miles  80  yards ;  western  deep-cut,  1,060  yards ;  western  basin,  880  yai'ds. 
From  the  western  end  of  the  summit-level  to  the  Youghioff^heny,  440  yards 

below  the  mouth  of  Castleman's  River 

Descent  in  this  distance 


Total  distance  and  lockage. 


Miles.  I  YanU.1   F««t 


29  340 


l» 


5       1,2801 

35     i,eo' 


«M 


70  I    1,010  1     l,«l 


The  length,  ascent,  and  descent  of  the  Deep  Creek  route 

are  as 

follows 

• 

Sections. 

Miles. 

Yards.' 

FMt 

From  CnmberlAnd  bench-mark  to  the  montli  of  Savaire  fiiver. .   ........ 

30 

3S0 

A.BOeiit  In  this  distance                                       .       ...    .   ......................... 

a»i 

liVom  t\itt  tnnnth  of  SavAce  to  tlkA  montli  of  Drabtree  Creek 

5 

Ascent  in  this  distance 

1 

383 

From  the  mouth  of  Crabtree  Creek  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  summit-lerel . . . 
Ascent  in  this  distance       .   ..         ..         ...     ...   ...................... 

8 

1,430 

iosi 

Total  ascent,  1,761J  feet. 

Summit-level:  eastern  deep-cut,  352  yards;  tunnel,  one  mile  568  yards; 
ern  deeo-cut  five  miles  480  vards :  western  end  six  miles  2041  vards. 

west- 

44 

IS 
15 

20' 

im 

From  the  western  end  of  the  summit-level  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek 

Descent  in  this  distance 

""iii 

From  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  to  a  point  in  the  Youghiogheny  440 
below  the  mouth  of  Castleman^s 

yards 

16 

1,07M' 

164 

Total  descent,  1,076  feet 

1 

L 

Total  distance  and  lockaire  -rrr r-r -,-r. ^   ,-- -r 

88 

1,040 

3.«07i 

Both  summits  of  these  routes,  being  compared  as  to  altitude  to  the  Camberlio^ 
bench-mark,  will  show  a  difference  of  level  of  436i  feet  in  favor  of  the  Castleo*'' 
route.    This  difference  would  be  440  feet,  if  the  level  of  comparison  were  assumed  9\ 
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the  point  of  janction  of  these  routes  into  the  Yoaghiogheny ;  hat  as  at  this  point  no 
weD-fixecl  beuch-ioark  had  been  agreed  to  between  the  two  surveying  parties,  we  rely, 
in  preference,  on  the  former  result.  This  important  result  shows  that  through  Castle- 
iiuid's  the  lockage  will  be  H73  feet  less  than  through  the  other  route. 

As  to  distance,  the  foregoing  statements  exhibit  a  length  of  eighteen  miles  30  yards 
in  favor  of  the  Castleman  route ;  which,  combined  wit-h  a  less  amount  of  lockage, 
gives  to  this  route,  as  to  time,  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Deep  Creek  route. 

Let  us  examine  now  which  of  these  routes  will  afford  the  greatest  facility  to  the 
location  of  the  locks. 

By  assuming  8  feet  as  a  common  lift,  we  find  that,  from  Cumberland  to  the  month 
of  Savage,  the  average  distance  between  the  heads  of  the  two  looks  will  be  1,296  yards ; 
from  the  mouth  of  Savage  to  Crabtree  Creek,  183  yards ;  from  the  mouth  of  Crabtree 
Creek  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  summit-level,  117  yards  ;  and  this  on  the  supposition 
of  a  uniform  declivity,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  more  especially  in  the 
valley  of  Crabtree  Creek,  where,  toward  the  head,  the  locks,  on  account  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent,  could  not  even  find  room,  unless  their  lift  should  be  considerably 
increased.  To  this  difficulty  we  must  add  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  which  would 
oblige  to  resort  to  very  extensive  means  to  erect,  where  necessary,  double  sets  of  locks, 
as  uso  to  shelter  the  work  from  destruction,  either  by  high  freshets  or  by  heavy 
showers. 

As  to  the  western  section  of  this  route,  serious  difficulty  would  be  encountered  to 
toTQ  Panther's  Point,  the  sudden  fall  being  great  and  the  side  of  the  valley  very  pre- 
cipitoas.  It  would  become  necessary  to  descend  at  once  about  400  feet  in  a  distance 
which  could  hardly  afford  room  for  the  location  of  locks  succeeding  closely  to  each  other 
without  intermediate  ponds.  This  circumstance  would  either  necessitate  a  double  set 
of  locks,  or  oblige  to  stretch,  at  considerable  expense,  the  line  of  canal  around  this 
steep  spur  which  separates  Deep  Cut  from  Hoy*s  Run. 

These  difficulties  as  to  the  location  of  locks  are  not  to  be  met  with  on  the  Castle- 
man route.  In  the  valley  of  Will's  Creek  200  yards  will  be  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  heads  of  two  successive  locks,  and  in  that  of  Castleman's  300  yards.  We 
mast  also  remark  that,  though  the  valley  of  Will's  Creek  becomes  gradually  narrower 
above  the  mouth  of  Little  Will's  Creek,  yet  it  affords  room  enough  for  the  works,  and 
these  will  be  more  easily  protected  against  freshets  and  showers  than  they  could  be  in 
the  valleys  of  Crabtree  Creek  and  Savage  River. 

The  foregoing  considerations  show  that,  in  relation  to  a  less  difficult  location  of 
caual,  the  Castleman  route  has  (abstraction  being  made,  for  the  present,  of  tb»^  tunnel) 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  Deep  Creek  route.  But  another  important  object  is  also 
to  be  examined  :  we  mean  the  supply  of  water  at  the  respective  summit-levels. 

Respecting  this  point,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  resources  yielded  by  Costleman's, 
above  the  mouth  of  Flaugherty  Creek,  consisted  of  18  cubic  feet  per  second  of  running 
water,  and  of  two  reservoirs  of  available  stored  water,  amounting  t^)  about  22,000,000 
cubic  yards.  As  to  the  Deep  Creek  summit-level,  it  has  been  shown  in  report  A  (Feti- 
raary,  1825,)  that  Deep  Creek  delivered,  as  a  oiininiuin,  5.12  cubic  feet  per  second, 
(page  32;)  the  Little  and  Great  You-^hiogheny  together,  26.88  cubic  feet  per  second, 
(page  38 ;)  tot«l  of  running  water,  32  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  reservoirs  in  Deep  Creek  amount  to  2,214,156  cubic  yards  of  available  water, 
(page  32,;  and  those  in  the  Youghiogheny  to  2^*^,698,007  cubic  yards  together,  (p^ge  37  ;) 
total,  25,903.163  cubic  yards;  we  assume  26,000,000.  These  supplies  of  water  will  com- 
pare as  follows : 


Cubic  feet 
per  second. 

Deep  Creek  snmmit,  running  water. ..  32 
Caatleman's  snmmit,  running  water. . .  18 

Difference  in  favor  of  Deep  Creek 14 


Cnbic 
yards. 

Reservoirs 26,000,000 

Reservoirs 22,000,000 


4,000,000 


But  the  following  remarks  will  attenuate  this  advantage  and  induce  to  place  these  re- 
soarces  upon  a  nearer  footing:  1.  Deep  Creek  and  both  Yonghioghenies  were  ganged  in 
18i4,  whereas Castleman's  River  was  measured  in  1825,  whose  summer  and  autumn  were 
drier  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  2,  The  feeder  destined  to  bring  the  water  of  the 
Youghiogheny  reservoirs  on  to  the  snmmit'-level  of  Deep  Creek  will  be  about  twelve 
miles  long,  while  the  feeder  from  the  great  reservoir  below  Forney's  Mill  will  be  but  three 
and  one-third  miles  in  length.  Therefore  the  loss  of  wat«r  by  evaporation  and  leakage 
will  be  for  the  latter  the  fourth  of  that  for  the  former.  This  fact  deserves  so  much  more 
^Qe  attention  that  experience  has  proved  positively  that  such  losses  were  by  far  greater 
in  feeders  than  in  portions  of  canal  of  the  same  length.  3.  The  18  cubic  feet  per  second 
*Uowed  to  Castleman's  River  were  gauged  at  Pleucher's  farm,  114  feet  above  the  sum- 
nait-level,  and  no  account  has  been  kept  of  the  water  delivered  by  Meadow  Run,  Tub 
Ron,  Pine  Run,  tributaries  of  Castleman's,  whose  mouths  are  below  Plencher's  farm 
»n<l  higher  than  the  summit-level ;  however,  they  have  yielde<l  together,  as  a  minimum 
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on  the  last  days  of  Jane  and  fintt  days  of  Jaly,  18^,  13.84  cabic  feet  per  Beoood. 
4.  The  reservoirs  in  the  Yonghio^heny  present  to  evaporation  an  area  of  (report  A,pa^ 
37)  12,452,928  square  yards,  while  those  in  Castleman's  present  bat  .%58lf600  sqnve 
yards ;  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter,  8,871,328  square  yards,  a  difference  which  will 
canse  a  saving  of  about  6,000,000  cubic  yards  of  water,  the  yearly  fall  of  rain  being 
supposed  to  l^  but  36  inches,  and  the  common  ratio  of  5  to  3  being  admitted  between 
the  yearly  evaporation  and  fall  of  rain  upon  the  surface  of  a  given  reservoir. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  computations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  respect  to 
wat4»r-8iipply,  both  routes  may  be  considered  as  on  an  equal  footing.  It  remains  now 
to  compare  the  expense  attending  the  construction  of  either  route. 

The  lockage  on  the  Deep  Creek  route  is  873  feet  more  than  on  the  Castleman  route ; 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  for  double  set  of  locks  id  Crabtree,  at  least  350  feet,  and  at 
Panther's  Point,  at  least  200  feet;  total,  1,423  feet, or  178  locks,  8  feet  lift,  which  would 
cost  12,136,000,  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  each. 

The  deep  cut,  from  the  western  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  base-mark  at  Deep  Creek 
bridge,  is  five  miles  480  yards  long,  and  has,  at  its  eastern  end,  a  depth  of  40  feet, 
which  diminishes  gradually  on  approaching  the  base-mark.  The  amount  of  its  exca- 
vation will  be  1,407.961  cubic  yard9,  from  which,  on  subtracting  87,556  cubic  yards, 
amount  of  excavation  for  the  western  deep-cut  of  the  tunnel  at  Flaugherty,  it  remains 
1,320,405  cubic  yards  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Deep  Creek  route.  On  the  reasonable 
supposiriou  that  the  ground  will  require,  for  excavating,  two  men,  one  with  shovel, 
the  other  with  pick,  and  the  transportation  being  ansuuied  at  the  distance  of  ninety 
yanls  for  an  ascent  of  one-twelfth,  this  excavation  will  cost  |448,9:S7.70  at  the  rate  of 
34  cent's  the  cubic  yard. 

The  Dewickman  tunnel  is  one  mile  568  yards  long,  and  has  2^^  feet  of  height  of  ridge 
alK)ve  its  bottom. 

The  Flaugherty  tunnel  is  four  miles  80  yards  long,  and  has  856  feet  of  height  of  ridge 
above  its  bottom. 

Difference  in  favor  of  Deep  Creek,  two  miles  1,272  yards  in  length,  and  683  feet  id 
height  of  ridge  above  its  bottom. 

The  comparative  cost  of  these  tunnels  will  be  as  follows ;  the  substance  supposed  to 
be  sandstone : 


Parts. 

Flaugherty's. 

Dewickman's. 

Diflerenoe. 

Sbafts 

Headinjt 

Side-hewUng 

Tiinnel.., 

Draining' 

#233,033  95 

383.534  83 

7.704  27 

2,495,242  W 

159, 469  30 

117,108  99  , 
119. 738  12  1 

2.704  27 
606,106  50  , 

7,010  90 

«315.90  96 

263,79(71 

5,  WOO 

1,687.136  9 

ia,456« 

Total  cost 

3,278.984  15 

954,668  78  ; 

2,324.313  37 



Respecting  the  dams  to  be  erected  across  the  two  Youghioghenies  to  form  the  nsee 
voire  destined  to  supply  the  Deep  Creek  summit,  they  should  have  at  least  a  height 
of  50  feet,  and  may  be  reduced  to  four  in  number.  They  would  also  measure  together 
a  length  of  1,200  yards  at  the  least.  As  to  those  across  Castleman^s,  they  may  be  rr- 
duced  to  one  only  below  Forney's  mill ;  its  height  will  be  50  feet,  and  its  length  at  the 
top  l(»0  yards.  The  expense  for  this  object  will,  therefore,  be  seven  and  a  half  times^  M 
great  for  the  Deep  Creek  as  for  the  Cattleman  route. 

The  dam  below  Forney's  mill  will  cost $27,601  fiO 

Therefore  the  dams  across  the  Youghioghenies  will  cost  together 207,012  VQ 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Castleman  route 179, 410  4o 

Finally,  the  route  by  Deep  Creek  will  be  eighteen  miles  30  yards  longer  than  by 
Flaugherty  Creek.  These  eighteen  miles,  on  the  most  favorable  supposition  of  level 
cnti  lug  and  light  ground,  will  cost,  at  the  rate  of  13.6  cents  per  cubic  yard,  digging  and 
transportation  included,  $96,940.i?0. 

Recapitulating,  now,  the  extra  expenses  for  each  route,  we  find  them  as  follows : 

Dfi'p  Creek  ronte. 

F«»r  lockage f2,136,0tt»  i^O 

For  the  western  deep-cut 44!?,9C?7  70 

For  thedauus 179, 4U»  4U 

Ft»r  tlie  eijrh teen  miles , 96,910  H> 

Total 2,861,2^  90 
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Castleman^s  route. 
For  two  miles  J, 272  jarda  of  tunnel 2,324,315  37 


Differeuce  in  favor  of  this  route 536,973  53 

The  Cattleman  route  will,  therefore,  be  less  expensive  than  the  Deep  Creek  route 
its  supply  of  water  nearly  the  same ;  its  location  more  easy ;  its  summit-level  less 
liable  to  be  encnmbererl  at  the  ends  ;  and  on  account  of  less  lockage  and  shorter  length 
it  will  produce  a  saving  of  time  of  twenty-two  hours.     All  these  results  combined  lead 
as  to  give  to  the  Castleman  route  a  decided  preference. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  our  report  we  must  exhibit  the  resulto  of  an  attempt 
made  to  avoid  the  rugged  portion  of  the  Youghiogheny,  where  the  stream  forces  its  way 
through  Briery  Mount  and  Laurel  Hill.  To  this  effect  a  route  was  tried,  which,  com- 
meuciug  either  at  the  fork  of  Bear  Creek  or  above  the  Swallow  Falls,  in  the  Youghio- 
glieny,  runs  through  Asher's  Glade,  a  depression  of  Briery  Mount,  thence  crosses,  by  a 
tannel,  Laurel  Hill,  to  follow  afterward  it<A  western  side,  and  debouch  into  the  Yough- 
ioffheny  at  the  mouth  of  Dunbar  Creek,  one  mile  above  Conuellsville. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  this  route  in  the  report  A,  (February,  1825,)  page  44. 
Thooj^h  the  single  inspection  of  the  ground  had  sufficiently  shown  that  very  little 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  it,  yet  it  was  essential  to  try  its  degree  of  practicability : 
its  surveys  and  levelings  were,  therefore,  made  at  as  long  sights  as  the  ground  would 
admit. 

The  fork  of  Bear  Creek,  that  is,  the  point  where  the  western  and  eastern  branches 
unite,  has  been  found  to  be  780.93  feet  below  the  base-mark  at  Deep  Creek  bridge,  and 
64(1.09  feet  below  Briery  Mount  at  Asher's  Glade;  therefore,  Asher's  Glade  is  but 
131.84  feet  below  the  base-mark  at  Deep  Creek.  This  fact  alone  shows  the  absolute 
impracticability  of  obtaining  a  line  of  canal  in  this  direction.  It  shows,  also,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  line  devised  to  reach  Asher's  Glade,  it  cannot  be  kept  lower  than 
131.84  feet  below  the  summit-level  of  Deep  Creek,  and  must  rely  on  the  Youghiogheny 
alooefor  its  supply  of  water;  and  this  for  its  whole  length,  from  Deep  Creek  to  the 
mouth  of  Dunbar  Creek  ;  the  resources  afforded  by  the  intervening  streams  being,  in 
summer,  of  no  consequence. 

By  trying  a  line  through  the  left  side  of  the  Youghiogheny,  we  should  first  cross  this 
stream  by  an  aqueduct  of  more  than  150  feet  high,  then  follow  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  to  strike,  in  succession,  the  head-branches  of  Buffalo  Creek,  Big  Sandy  Creek, 
and  Little  Sandy  Creek.  The  line  would  then  cross  Laurel  Hill  by  a  tunnel  of  one 
aud  a  half  miles  in  length  and  547  feet  under  the  ridge,  and  thence  descend  to  the 
mouth  of  Dunbar  Creek,  after  having  traversed  deep  and  numerous  ravines  which  fur- 
row the  western  side  of  Laurel  Hill.  It  must  be  remarked  that,  from  the  Little  Sandy 
to  the  mouth  of  Dunbar  Creek,  in  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  this  route  of  canal 
would  oppose  difficulties  which  would  be  far  greater  than  those  to  be  met  with  in  the 
valley  of  the  Youghiogheny,  where  the  stream  breaks  through  Briery  Mount  and  Laurel 
Hill.  The  distance  from  Deep  Creek  to  Conuellsville  by  this  route  would  be  seventy- 
one  miles,  and  six  miles  longer  than  through  the  valley  of  the  Youghiogheny ;  and  if 
veadd  to  the  foregoing  statements  the  deficiency  of  water,  we  must  conclude  that  a 
caoal  following  this  direction  is  utterly  inadmissible. 

In  conformity  to  an  order  of  the  Engineer  Department,  a  leveling  has  been  made,  in 
March,  1826,  in  relation  to  a  feeder  destined  to  transfer  the  water-supply  of  Deep  Creek 
summit  to  the  Casselraan  summit.  Capt.  William  G.  McNeill,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned,  received  from  the  board  the  necessary  in- 
structions.   His  report  affords  the  following  results  : 

Length  of  the  feeder. 


^om  the  bane-mark  at  Deep  Greek  bridge  to  the  polDt  where  the  feeder  meets  Ca«tle- 
man'g  Hirer 

'rom  this  point  to  the  bridee  across  Castieroan's  River  on  the  National  Soad,  (uearJy) . 

kA?^  to  the  reservoir  at  Preachers  farm 

lJ»  p    "^'^  ^^  feeder  from  the  dams  in  the  Yoaghiogheny  to  the  reservoir  at 

Total  length 
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On  this  distance  there  are  foar  deep  cats  and  two  tunnels,  viz  : 


!  Miles.    Tarda. 

_ _ 1 _ 

A  deep  cut  termlDatiDg  in  Buffalo  Marsh  Kun 3  75T 

Tbraoe  a  tunnel  to  the  valley  of  Bear  Creek '  5  93» 

A  deep  cut  from  the  end  of  this  tunnel 0  IW 

A  deep  cut  at  the  western  side  of  Negro  Mountain '  0  ?i3 

A  tunnel  through  this  mountain 1  1.64* 

A  deep  cut  fk*om  the  end  of  this  tunnel I  0  330 

Together 10        1,132 

Out  of  which  f  for  deep  cuts,  having  35  feet  of  greater  depth,  three  miles  313  yards 
for  tnunelSf  seven  miles  819  yards. 

It  is  fortunate  that  so  long  and  so  expensive  a  feeder  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  investigations,  connected  with  those  exposed  in  the  report 
A,  (February,  1825,)  lead  us  to  recommend  the  following  route  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal : 

From  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Cumberland  it  will  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Potomae ; 
thence  the  valley  of  Will's  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Bowman's  Run.  It  will  then  croa 
the  summit-ridge  by  a  tunnel,  and  descend,  in  succession,  the  valleys  of  CasaelmaD's 
River  and  the  Youghiogheny,  to  terminate  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Monongahela. 

We  have  now  to  present  the  description  of  the  general  plan  of  the  work ;  but  as  we 
think  it  more  expedient  to  progress  simultaneously  with  the  description  and  estimate, 
we  will  previously  g^ve  an  analysis  of  the  main  prices  upon  which  the  estimate  is  cal- 
culated, and  point  out  the  dimensions  upon  which  the  plan  is  predicated. 

We  observe,  also,  that  the  whole  line  of  canal  will  be  subdivided  into  three  distinct 
sections,  each  of  them  forming  of  jt>self  a  separate  system,  viz : 

Eastern  section,  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland. 

Middle  section,  from  Cumberland  to  the  mouth  of  Casselman's  River. 

Western  section,  from  the  mouth  of  Casselman's  to  Pittsburgh. 


PLAN  AND  BSTIMATK  OP  THE  CANAI. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  canal  is  exhibited  on  the  sheet  No.  3.  The  breadth  at 
the  bottom  is  33  feet ;  at  the  snrface,  48  feet ;  the  depth  of  water,  5  feet  ,*  the  tow-path, 
9  feet  wide ;  the  guard-banks,  5  feet  at  the  top  ;  the  surf-berms,  kept  on  the  level  of 
water,  2  feet  wide  each ;  the  tow-path  and  top  of  the  gnard-bank,  2  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  canal. 

This  transverse  section  is  to  be  modified  where  local  circumstances  reqnire  it,  and* 
more  especially,  in  the  cases  of  deep  cutting,  steep  side-cutting,  embanking,  and  also 
where  the  can<%l  is  supported  by  walls.  In  the  framing  of  the  plan  a  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  modifications,  with  a  view  to  conciliat-e  the  convenience  of  the  work 
with  the  strictest  economy.  The  depth  of  5  feet  has  been  preserved  tbroughont  the  line, 
but  the  breadth  has  been  often  niucn  lessened.  As  to  the  surf-berms,  they  are  intended 
to  protect  the  slopes  from  being  washed  ofi',  as  also  to  lessen  the  resistance  opposed  to 
the  boat  by  affording  to  the  eddy-water  a  free  passage. 

We  must  submit,  however,  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  propose  the  above  dimensions. 

The  experintents  made  in  1775  by  the  French  Academicians  (D'Alembert,  Condaset* 
and  Bossat)  have  shown — 

1.  That  the  resistance  of  water  to  the  perpendicular  motion  of  a  given  plane  may  be 
regarded  as  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

2.  That  the  velocity  being  the  same,  the  resistance  of  water  may  be  considered  as 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  plane. 

3.  That  these  results  obtained  only  in  the  case  of  an  indefinite  expanse  of  water. 

4.  That  in  narrow  canals  the  resistance  increases  in  s^  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  sqoaie 
of  the  velocity. 

To  attenuate  as  much  as  practicable  this  inconvenience,  researches  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  what  should  be  the  ratio  between  the  transverse  section  of  the  canal  and 
the  Iransverse  section  of  the  l>oat,  in  order  that  the  boat  might  move  through  socb  a 
canal  as  through  an  indefinite  expanse  of  water. 

Experiments  made  on  the  subject  by  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Dnbuat  have  sboim 
that  to  attain  this  result  the  cross-section  of  the  canal  ou;^ht  to  be,  with  moderate 
velocities,  6.46  times  the  cross-section  of  the  boat,  and  the  water-line  4^  times  the 
breadth  of  the  boat. 
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Adopting,  to  preserve  nniformity,  13i.  feet  for  thi)  breadth  of  the  boats  used  ou  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  (which  is  the  breadfch  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  the  Ohio 
Canal  boats,)  if  we  suppose  the  draiifi^ht  to  be  3  feet,  the  prow  to  be  rectangular,  and 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  boat  to  conform  to  it,  the  cross-section  of  the  boat  will  be 
40.5  square  feet.  Taking,  now,  this  area  6.46  times,  we  find  261f  square  feet  for  the 
cross-section  of  the  canal,  through  which  the  boat  wonhl  not  meet  with  a  greater 
resistance  than  through  an  iudefinite  expanse  of  water.  The  water-line  should  be  60| 
feet;  that  is,  four  times  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  the  boat. 

Were  not  expense  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  these  dimensions  might  be  recom- 
mended, bat  fitness  of  the  work  and  strict  economy  must  be  reconciled  as  much  as 
practic4ible,  and  it  is  in  such  a  view  that  smaller  dimensions  are  to  be  fixed  upon. 

It  i^  to  be  remarked  that  Ihe  distance  from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburgh  in  following 
the  line  of  the  canal  is  three  hundred  and  forty-one  and  thn?e-quarter  miles,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  will  be  traveled  in  about  136  hours.  The  ascent 
and  descent  amounting  together  to  3,158  feet,  will  require,  at  the  rate  of  one  minute 
per  foot,  about  52  hours;  disrance  in  time  from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburg,  li^S  hours. 
Though  a  number  of  canals,  selected  among  those  executed  to  this  day,  might  afford, 
together,  the  distance  and  h'ckage  found  for  the  Chesape.ike  and  Ohio  Canal,  yet  there 
is  Dot,  within  our  knowledge,  any  line.of  the  same  extent  requiring  even  1,800  feet  of 
ascent  and  descent  taken  together.  The  Erie  Canal  recjuireH  688  feet  for  three  huudred 
aDd sixty-two  miles;  the  line  from  Liverpool  to  London,  1,451^  feet  for  two  hundred 
aiid  sixty-four  miles  ;  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  connecting  Lyons  with 
Strasbourg,  has  about  1,4.58  feet  of  lockage  for  a  len|?th  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
proposed  canal  has,  therefore,  as  to  time,  a  decided  inferiority  when  compared  to  a 
canal  of  the  same  length,  but  having  a  less  amount  of  lockage;  and  it  becomes,  in  the 
present  case,  indispensable  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  The  means  we  propose  con- 
sist in  the  increase  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  the  canal,  with  a  view  to 
compensate  by  a  greater  weight  (transported  without  ivdditional  power)  for  the  virtual 
incn^ase  of  distance  caused  by  so  great  an  amount  of  lockage. 

We  have  shown  that  this  section  ought  to  be  261  square  feet,  with  a  water-liue  of  60 
feet,  to  procure  a  boat  13  feet  6  inches  in  breadth  the  advantage  of  moving  on  the  canal 
as  on  an  indefinite  extent  of  water.  After  many  trials  and  minute  calculations,  we 
have  concluded  to  adopt  for  the  contemplated  canal  tbe  four-fifths  of  the  foregoing  re- 
sults, viz,  for  the  cross-section  208  square  feet,  and  for  the  water-line  48  feet ;  and  from 
these  data  we  have  framed,  with  a  depth  of  5  feet,  the  general  transverse  profile  of  tne 
canal,  as  exhibited  on  the  sheet  Nu.  3. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  profile  to  one  having  40  feet  at  the  surface,  28  feet  at  bot- 
tom, and  4  feet  in  dt-pth  ;  the  bout  used  being  the  sarai^  for  both,  and  having  13 J^  feet 
in  breadth,  and  3  feet  in  draught.  We  find  by  calculation  that,  the  velocity  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  resistance  to  the  boat  moving  in  the  48-foot  canal  is  to  the  resistance 
to  the  same  boat  moving  in  the  40-foot  canal  as  1.21  to  1.58,  or  as  100  to  130.  Therefore, 
at  the  same  rate  of  velocity,  100  horses  will,  on  the  48-foot  canal,  perform  the  same 
work  as  130  horses  on  the  40-foot  canal ;  and  with  the  same  towing-power  the  weight 
transported  on  the  48-foot  canal  will  be  to  the  weight  transported  on  the  40-foot  canal 
as  130  to  100. 

Bat  the  depth  of  the  48-foot  canal  being  one  foot  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  other, 
let  OS  examine  what  will  be  the  comparative  resistance  of  the  boat  being  immersed  4 
fe«»t  into  the  48-foot  canal,  and  but  3  feet  in  the  other.  We  find  in  this  case  the  ratio 
to  be  1.47  to  1.58,  or  100  to  107,  and  we  infer  from  it  that,  with  a  gain  of  about  7  per 
cent,  of  towing-power,  the  weight  transported  on  the  48- foot  canal  will  be  one-third 
greater  than  the  weight  transported  during  the  same  time  on  the  40-foot  canal. 

The  foregoing  considerations  show  that  in  determining  the  transverse  section  of  a 
canal  of  great  length,  and  with  a  dividing  summit-level,  the  amount  of  lockage  must 
have  a  due  influence  upon  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  water-section.  And,  indeed, 
taking  into  view  the  great  distance  and  considerable  lockage  belonging  to  the  present 
case,  a  cross-section  larger  than  that  recommended  might  have  been  suggested  had  not 
a  regard  to  economy  and  to  a  competent  supply  of  water  during  the  dry  season  forbid- 
den it. 

However,  the  transverse  section,  as  just  proposed,  may  be  deemed  suCacient  to  fulfill 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  main  requisite  for  which  it  has  been  intended.  And  in 
order  to  remove  all  doubt,  let  ns  compare  as  to  amount  of  transportation  the  contem- 
plated Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  with  another  of  the  same  length,  but  whose  lock- 
age would  be  600  feet  only,  with  a  transverse  section  of  40  feet  at  the  surface  and  4  feet 
in  depth. 

The  rate  of  traveling  being  supposed  for  both  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  and 
one  minute  allowed  for  each  foot  of  lockage,  60  feet  will  be,  jus  to  time,  equivalent  to 
two  and  one-half  miles,  and  these  canals  will  then  compare  as  follc»ws  : 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  having  3,158  feet  of  lockage  in  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  and  three  quarter  miles,  is  equivalent,  as  to  time,  to  a  single 
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level  canal  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- three  miles,  which  wonld  reqnire  189  hoars  to 
be  traveled  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  40-foot  canal  having  GOO  feet  of  lockage  in  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  and  a  half  miles,  is  eqnivalent,  as  to  time,  to  a  single  level  canal  of  three  faandred  and 
sixty -seven  miles,  and  wnich  wonld  be  traveled  in  146  hours  from  one  end  to  tbeotbt*r. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  on  trtie  first  canal  the  amount  of  transportation  being  expre8sed 
by  130,  it  will  be  100  on  the  40-foot  canal — the  velocity  and  towing  power  remaiuing 
the  same  in  both  cases.  Comparing,  now,  this  ratio  of  VV)  to  100  with  that  of  the 
time  employed  to  travel  respectively  each  canal,  viz,  189  hours  to  146,  it  is  found  that 
these  ratios  are  equal  Therefore,  on  either  of  these  canals,  and  notwithstanding  a 
difference  of  2,558  feet  lockage,  an  equal  weight  will  be  transported  during  the  tome 
time,  and  with  an  equal  towing  power — a  result  entirely  due  to  a  larger  traubverw 
section  having  been  assigned  to  the  canal  whose  lockage  is  greater. 

With  a  view  to  augment  still  more  the  amount  of  transportation  without  increasing 
the  expense  attending  it,  the  boat  might  have  received  a  length  of  at  least  eight  tinier 
its  breadth;  but  it  would  have  required  a  length  of  lock  of  118  feet,  (between  the 
hollow  (inoiuH,)  which,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  locks,  would  have  C4a6ed 
too  great  an  expense.  The  necessity  of  conciliating  economy  with  the  object  to  be 
expected  from  the  work  has,  therefore,  oblige<l  us  to  limit  the  len^h  of  the  boat  to 
seven  times  its  breadth,  13|  feet— that  ie>  to  siiy,  to  94  feet  about ;  thus  length  vaning. 
however,  from  90  to  94  jfeet,  according  to  the  mode  of  constructing  the  boat.  With  t 
di'iiught  of  3  feet,  such  a  boat,  if  rectangular,  would  displace  about  100  tons  weight 
of  T^ater,  or,  on  account  of  deviation  from  this  form,  about  90  tons  only,  it  will  cany  a 
burden  of  60  tons.  Respecting  tlie  locks  destined  to  a<lmit  this  boat,  they  must  have 
at  least  102  feet  between  the  hollow  quoins,  and  14  foet  broulth  in  the  clear.  In  the 
estimate,  they  are  nearly  all  supposed  to  be  of  8  feet  lift,  thou;;h  in  the  framing  of  a 
final  plan  they  should  var3'  according  to  considerations  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  object  of  the  present  report. 

The  sheet  No.  3  exhibits  the  plan  and  sections  of  the  lock  upon  which  has  been  made 
the  estimate  of  this  article  of  expense.  The  main  walls  are  built  of  common  range- 
work  masonry,  (No.  18 ;)  their  facing  only  is  laid  with  water-line  cement.  Hewn  Atone 
has  been  used  exclusively  for  the  hollow  quoins,  mitre-sills,  abutments,  and  reoessoe 
of  gates.  The  blocks  do  not  exceed  9  cubic  feet,  (Nos.  27  and  28.)  .  The  bottom  of  the 
chamber  consists  chiefly  of  a  reversed  arch,  built  of  brick,  with  water-line  cement. 

The  estimate  amounts  to  $1.3,069.80.  But  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  a 
number  of  locks  will  have  their  foundation  npon  solid  rock,  and  will  therefore  require 
less  masonry ;  and  also  that  owing  to  the  necessary  declination,  which,  in  the  final 
plan,  the  bottom  of  the  canal  will  receive,  the  amount  of  lockage  will  be  less  than  it  ii 
in  this  general  plan.  Under  these  impressions,  $12,000  has  been  deemed  a  fair  avenge 
cost  of  a  look  on  the  whole  line  of  canal. 

Respecting  the  aqueducts,  they  are  to  be  built  of  masonry,  and  their  lengths  ealca- 
la  ted  to  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  streams  at  the  time  of  freshets;  they  are  gener- 
ally to  be  connected  with  the  sides  of  the  valley  by  means  of  embankments  carefully 
made. 

We  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  canal. 

KA8TERN  SECTION. 

[Omitted.] 

MIDDLE  SECTION. 

This  section  includes  the  summit-level,  and  extends  from  Cumberland  (or  rather  fh^m 
the  western  end  of  the  eastern  section)  to  the  month  of  Castleman's  River,  in  the 
Yonghiogheny.  Its  length  is  seventy  miles  1,010  yards :  but  a  lockage  of  1.961  feet 
and  a  tunnel  of  four  miles  80  yards  long,  under  a  ridge  of  856  feet  elevation,  will  make 
this  section  extraordinarily  expensive. 

This  section  will,  besides,  require  the  erection  of  dams  across  the  valleys  thn>ngh 
which  it  passes,  aud  more  especially  in  the  bed  of  Will's  Creek.  This  stream,  in  fact, 
affords,  in  summer  and  fall,  a  too  small  supply  of  water  toward  its  sources  to  rely 
altogether  upon  it;  the  summit-level  must  feed,  therefore,  the  upper  portions,  while 
frequent  dams  erected  across  the  valley  will  make  available  the  wat«r  delivered  hy 
the  .stream. 

The  valleys  of  Will's  Creek  and  Castleman's  River  being  formed  of  a  succession  of 
flats  and  bluffs,  the  canal  will  often  require  to  be  supported  by  walls  whose  height 
should  place  the  work  ont  of  reach  of  the  freshets.  Tnese  freshets  rise  in  Will's  Credt 
fi'om  7  to  10  feet,  and  from  12  to  16  feet  in  Castleman's. 

In  planning  this  section,  care  has  b^en  taken  to  avoid,  as  much  as  practicable,  ex- 
pensive aqueducts,  and  none  is  to  be  erected  over  Castleman's  River.    The  canal  will 
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follow,  constantly,  the  rignr  hide  of  the  valley,  whose  southern  exposure  will  procure 
an  earlier  navigation  in  spring  and  lat^r  i.j  autumn.  Respecting  Will's  Creek,  its  val- 
ley is  so  narrow  at  some  places,  and  the  height  of  freshets  so  inconsiderable,  that  four 
cnmings  have  been  madu  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  ground,  and  thus 
lejsen  the  expense.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  two  streams  are  not  navigable, 
and  wQl,  therefore,  require  no  peculiar  work  to  accommodate  their  trade  and  naviga- 
tinn. 

The  execntion  of  the  tunnel  will  be  not  only  very  expensive,  but  also  long  and  diffi- 
cult; all  the  geological  appearances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  excavation  will 
havt  to  be  made  through  sandstone  rock.  The  estimate  has  been  calculated  for  three 
different  kinds  of  ground,  hard  clay,  sandstone,  granite,  and  unstratitied  limestone. 
The  hypothesis  of  sandstone  being  admitted  here,  the  estimate  relating  to  this  kind  of 
groand  accompanies  the  present  report.  (See  sheet  No.  5.)  The  tunnel  will  recjuire  to 
be  lined  with  masonry,  experience  iiaving  shown  that  this  precaution  is  indispensable. 
Brick  masonry  has  been  adopted  in  the  estimate  as  the  most  convenient  to  fultill  the 
object.  The  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  the  tunnel  are,  22  feot  in  width,  7  feet  under 
the  water-line  and  16^  feet  above  the  same  line,  which  form  23^  feet  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  arch.  The  tow-path  is  4  feet  wide.  The  shafts  destined  to  facilitate 
the  excavation,  and  to  air  the  tunnel,  are  proposed  to  be  sunk  IHO  yards  apart  from 
center  to  center.  Their  diameter  will  be  6  feet  within  the  lining  of  brick  masonry.  A 
gallery,  lateral  and  parallel  to  the  tunnel,  corresponds  with  the  shafts.  This  gallery, 
or  heaidin^,  is  destined  to  drain  the  tunnel  during  its  excavation ;  its  width  is  3  feet, 
and  its  height  6^  feet ;  it  is  lined  with  brick  masonry,  and  communicates  with  the  tun- 
nel by  means  of  arcades  or  side-headings,  which  correspond  to  the  point>s  at  which  the 
sliaftB  terminate  into  the  heading.  The  sheet  No.  4,  herewith  annexed,  exhibits  all 
the  draughts  relating  to  this  tunnel,  and  to  the  deep  cuts  at  its  ends. 

The  deep  cut  at  the  western  end  is  1,060  yards  long ;  that  at  the  eastern,  140  yards ; 
eaeh  opens  into  a  basin  having  880  yards  in  length  and  64  yards  in  width.  1?he  tunnel, 
the  deep  cuts,  and  the  basins,  form  together  the  summit-level,  whose  length  will  be  5 
mileo  1,2H0  yards;  a  lock  is  located  at  each  end,  and  where  each  basin  terminates. 

Let  08  now  examine  the  resources  upon  which  we  can  rely  to  supply  with  water 
this  summit-level,  and  the  portions  of  canal  contiguous  to  it.  The  stream  upon  which 
▼e  have  chiefly  to  depend  is  Castleman^s;  it  yielded  in  1825  and  1826  the  following 
reaalts: 

Cablo  ft. 

Jane 'i 1, 1825,  at  Pl^ucher^s  farm,  per  second 18 

Jniy  10,  l!<2r»,  below  Flau'^herty's  Creek ^    38 

July  12, 1826,  at  its  mouth .' 46 

Marchi  1, 1826.  at  Plencher^s  farm 98 

Mareh 27, 1826,  below  Flaugherty's  Creek. 715 

March  21, 1826,  at  Forney's  mill-dam 536 

We  have  admitted,  in  the  former  part  of  the  present  report,  18  cubic  feet  per  second 
tttherainimam  of  water  yielded  by  Castleman's  River;  atid  we  have  also  pointed  out 
two  reservoirs,  otie  at  Pleucher's  farm  and  the  other  at  Forney's  mill,  containing 
together  22,000,000  cubic  yards.  These  are  the  resources  afforded  by  the  localities  to 
m  the  summit-level  and  supply  its  lockage  and  also  portions  of  canal  contiguous  to 
the  somm  it-level. 

The  reservoirs  are  to  be  filled  in  winter,  during  the  interruption  of  the  navigation — 
M  interrnption  which,  considering  the  elevation  of  the  summit-level  above  the  ocean, 
1<903  (f)  feet,  cannot  be  supposed  less  than  four  months,  viz.:  from  the  1st  of  Decern- 
^r  to  the  1st  of  April.  By  adopting  98  cubic  feet  per  second  as  the  mean  supply 
ifforded  in  winter  by  Castleniau's  River,  at  Pleucher's  farm,  we  find  that  in  less  than 
seventy-two  days  both  reservoirs  would  be  filled  up. 

However,  to  remove  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  we  will  take  an  area  of  thirty-six 
iqaare  miles  of  ground  whose  rain-water  supplies  Castleman's  River,  and  make  a  com- 
pBtation  of  what  such  an  area  would  yield ;  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  formed  of  two 
*^p8of  land,  each  of  eighteen  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  Casselman's  River  above  Forney's  mill. 

From  observations  made  from  1817  to  1824,  inclusively,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Brantz,  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Baltimore,  we  have  the  following  results :  In  the  course  of  these  eight 
years  there  fell,  on  a  mean  average,  yearly,  39.89  inches  of  rain ;  in  1822  there  fell  the 
•mallest  cjuantity,  which  was  ^.20  inches;  the  greatest  quantity  fell  in  1817— it 
ttioimted  to  48.55  inches. 

Adopting  these  data  for  the  country  round  the  summit-level,  and  using  only  the 
tesults  of  the  year  1822,  we  find  that  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  three  first  and  three 
JMt  months  of  said  year  amounted  to  16.70  inches,  and  for  the  six  other  months  to  12^ 
inches. 

Cable  yards. 

These  16.70  inches  are  equivalent  per  square-yard  surface  to 0. 463 

The  12J  inches  are  equivalent  per  square  yard  surface  to 0. 347 

The  whole,  or  29.20  inches,  are  equivalent  per  square-yard  surface  to 0. 810 
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Applying  now  these  last  results  to  the  area  of  thirty-six  sqaare  miles  above  men- 
tioned, we  find  that  they  will  receive  at  the  minimum : 

Cabioyuds. 

During  the  fall  and  winter 51,630,796.80 

Duriug  the  spring  and  summer 38, (J95, 219. 80 

The  whole  year  round 90.326.016.00 

From  which  it  will  be  seen,  first,  that  the  two-thirds  of  the  first  quantity,  or 
34,420,531-]^  cubic  yards,  would  be  about  one-third  more  than  will  be  necessary'  to  till 
up  the  reservoirs  in  four  months  ;  second,  that  44  cubic  feet  per  second  would  m;^ 
up,  during  six  months,  the  two-thirds  of  the  second  quantity,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
deemed  the  mean  discharge  per  second  of  Castlenian's  River  during  spring  and  snm- 
nier,  instead  of  18  cubic  feet,  assumed  in  the  present  report ;  third,  that  tid&  snrploA 
will  partly  replenish  the  reservoirs  during  the  time  of  navigation. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  that,  instead  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  we  might 
easily  have  taken  double,  we  may  conclude  that,  the  filtratious  and  evaporattonn  of 
rain-water  being  taken  into  the  most  liberal  account,  the  portion  of  Castleman's 
Valley  above  ^Forney's  mill  will  convey  to  the  bed  of  this  river  more  water  than  we 
have  admitted  ;  \?e  believe,  therefore,  that  the  minimum  supply  of  the  summit-level 
will  consist  of,  first,  a  reservoir  of  22,000,000  cubic  yards ;  second,  18  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  running  water.  And,  since  the  navigation  is  supposed  to  be  opened  daring 
eight  months,  the  monthly  resources  will  be  2,7r>0,000  cubic  yards  from  the  reserroirs, 
1,728,000  cubic  yards  from  the  river  itself;  total,  4,478,000  cubic  yards  per  month. 
Let  us  see  now  how  the  us«  of  this  monthly  supply  will  be  regulated.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  unavoidable  delays  at  the  end  of  the  summit-level,  the  impedimeots 
at  the  debouches  of  the  tunnel  and  through  the  deep  cuts,  and,  finally,  the  greater 
resistance  the  boats  will  meet  through  the  tunnel,  we  cannot  suppose  less  than  3  boors 
and  25  minutes  for  a  boat  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  summit-level  to  the  other. which 
conies  to  one  and  two-thirds  miles  per  hour.  But  the  passage  is  to  be  efifect«d  in  fleets 
or  traius,  on  account  of  economy  both  of  time  and  water.;  and  we  adopt  thirty  boats 
for  each  train — a  number  which  in  the  present  case  seems  to  us  favorable  to  oombine 
the  time  of  passage  with  the  supply  of  wat>er  during  the  same  time.  Tbe»e  tliirtT 
boats,  moving  in  train,  will  meet  with  more  delay  thau  would  a  single  boat,  and  instead 
of  3  hours  and  25  minutes,  as  before  stated,  we  assign  4  hours  to  the  train  to  pass  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  summit-level. 

We  suppose,  also,  that  a  fleet  of  thirty  boats,  descending  the  eastern  lock  of  the  sxiin- 
mit-levet,  and  (through  the  same  lock)  passing  an  ascending  fleet  of  the  same  number 
of  boats,  w^ill  eflectuate  this  cross-passage  in  eight  hours,  under  the  plausible  supposi- 
tion that  16  minutes  will  be  required  for  the  cross-passage  of  a  boat  ascending  and  ooe 
descending.  A  similar  cross-passage  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  western  lock  of 
the  suuimit-level,  and  at  tiie  same  time. 

Now,  a  first  fleet  leaving  the  eastern  lock  will  arrive  four  hours  afterward  at  the 
western  lock,  and  meet  there  a  fleet  coming  from  the  west,  and  ready  to  proceed  east- 
ward. This  second  fleet  will  reach  in  four  hours  the  eastern  lock,  and  find  There  a  thin! 
fleet,  having  ascended  the  lock  during  the  passage  of  the  first  and  second  fleets.  This 
thii«l  fleet  will  proceed  westward,  and  arrive  four  hours  after  at  the  western  lock, 
where  it  will  find  a  fourth  fleet,  having  ascended  the  lock  during  the  passage  of  the 
second  and  third  fleets.  Lastly,  this  fourth  fleet  will  move  eastward  and  reach  in  Ibar 
hours  the  eastern  lock,  meeting  there  with  a  fleet  from  the  east,  having  ascended  the 
eastern  lock  during  the  passaffe  of  the  third  and  fourth  fleets. 

The  passages  of  these  four  fleets,  forming  together  120  boats,  and  requiring  four  bonrs 
each,  may  be  considered,  as  will  be  seen  just  now,  the  maximun^of  trade  which  the 
supply  of  water  can  admit.  At  this  rate  of  120  boats  a  day,  3,600  might  pass  per 
month,  and  28,800  during  the  eight  months  of  open  navigation. 

Let  us  now  compute  the  expanse  of  water  which  the  lockage  of  these  boats  will  re- 
quire. Admitting,  as  in  fact  will  be  the  case,  that,  at  each  lock,  one  ascending  Utax 
alternates  with  a  descending  one,  each  boat  will  draw,  from  the  summit-level,  but  ooe 
lockful,  viz.,  half  a  lockful  at  each  end.  However,  in  order  to  provide  for  contingencies 
and  unforeseen  cases,  we  adopt  one  lockful  and  a  half  for  the  passage  of  each  boat 
through  the  summit-level.  One  lockful  and  a  half  containing  623  cubic  yards, the 
3,600  boat*  passing  during  one  month  will  require  2,242,800  cubic  yards  of  water,  which, 
being  taken  out  of  the  monthly  supply,  amounting  to  4,478,000  cubic  yards,  will  leave 
2,2*^5,200  cubic  yards.  This  last  quantity  is  destined  to  feed  the  canal  it^self,  exclusive 
of  lockage,  on  a  length  of  18  miles  and  at  a  rate  of  120,000  cubic  yards  per  mile  and 
per  month,  absorption,  filtration,  and  evaporation  being  taken  into  account.  The^ 
eighteen  miles  comprehend  the  summit-level,  a  portion  of  six  miles  in  WilFs  Creek,  and 
a  Hiuiilar  of  also  six  miles  in  Castleuian's  Valley.  The  remainder  of  the  canal  down 
Will's  Creek  will  be  supplied  by  this  stream,  while  Castleman's  River  will  feed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  canal  descending  its  valley. 
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The  estimated  cost  of  the  Bammit-level.  Jast  desoribed,  is  as  follows  : 
The  tunnel — 

Shafts $233,032  95 

Heading 383,534  83 

Sideheading 7,704  27 

Tunnel 2,495,242  80 

Draining    159,469  80 

Total  cost  of  tunnel 3,278,984  15 

The  eastern  basin  ^ 26,741  14 

The  eastern  deep-cut 18,733  00 

The  western  deep-cut 141,840  72 

The  western  basin 5,668  00 

Total  estimate  of  the  summit-level 3,471,967  01 

The  details  relating  to  the  estimate  of  the  tunnel  are  exhibited  in  the  sheet  No.  5, 
annexed  to  this  report.  As  to  the  basins  and  deep-cuts,  their  detailed  estimates  have 
been  carried  into  those  belonging  to  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  this  middle 
section.  We  shall  now  present  shccessively  the  description  of  these  portions :  the 
eastern,  commencing  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  summit-level  and  terminating  below 
Cumberland;  the  western, beginning  at  the  western  end  of  the  summit-level,  and 
debouching  into  the  Yougbiogheny  below  the  month  of  Castleman's  River. 

EASTERN  PORTION. 

Subdivision  1. — From  the  eastern  end  of  the  summit-level  to  the  moutb  of  Little  Will's 
Creek: 

Distance,  15  miles  460  yards ;  descent,  1,016  feet ;  127  locks. 

The  canal  follows  for  8^  miles  the  left  side  of  the  valley  of  Wiirs  Creek  ;  it  then 
cros.ses  the  stream  to  descend  for  two  miles  along  the  right  bank  ;  crossing  again  the 
creek  it  remains  on  the  left  side  as  far  down  as  the  fonrteenth  mile  ;  it  then  crosses  a 
third  time,  to  follow  the  right  side  of  the  valley  as  far  down  as  opposite  the  month  of 
Little  Will's  Creek. 

The  considerable  descent  in  so  short  a  distance,  the  contracted  breadth  of  the  val- 
ley, the  steepness  of  its  sides,  the  great  quantity  of  excavation  in  rocky  ground,  will 
concur  togetber  to  render  this  subdivision  very  expensive  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 

The  distance  between  the  heads  of  two  consecntive  locks  will  not  be  less  than  180 
yards.  The  first  six  miles  will  be  fed,  as  stated  before,  by  the  summit-level ;  the  re- 
mainder will  be  supplied  by  Will's  Creek.  To  that  effect  dams,  erected  at  suitable 
places,  will  afford  the  means  of  taking  into  the  canal  not  only  tbe  waters  of  the  creek^ 
bot  also  those  of  its  tributaries. 

The  estimate  of  this  subdivision  amounts  to  (the  eastern  basin  and  deep-cut  ex- 
cluded) $2,300,859.28. 

Suhdirision  2. — From  the  mouth  of  Little  Will's  Creek  to  the  western  end  of  the  east- 
ern section,  below  Cumberland : 

Distance,  13|  miles ;  descent,  309  feet ;  39  locks.  From  the  summit-level,  twenty- 
nine  miles  240  yards ;  descent,  1,325  feet;  166  locks. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  subdivision  the  line  of  canal  takes  a  sudden  change 
of  direction  from  nearly  east  and  west  to  almost  north  and  south.  The  valley  also 
changes  its  character,  becoming  broader,  more  level,  and  less  rapid  in  its  descent. 

The  canal  continties  for  ten  and  one-half  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  pass- 
ing alternately  along  steep  and  rocky  hill-sides  and  through  meadow-land,  but  even 
in  the  latter  requiring  a  large  quantity  of  excavation  of  rock.  It  then  passes  over  to 
the  loft  bank,  and  continues  for  more  than  half  a  mile  on  favorable  ground,  when  it 
enters  the  defile  formed  by  the  breaking  of  WilPs  Creek  through  the  mountain  of  the 
8aiu»»  name. 

The  difficulties  of  this  passage  are  great,  and  continue  for  more  than  a  mile.  The 
ground  then  becomes  favorable,  permitting  the  canal  to  pass  at  tbe  outskirts  of  Cum- 
berland, to  join  with  the  esHtern  section. 

Provision  is  nia<le  ^or  taking  in  a  supply  of  water  immediat  ly  b-low  the  junction 
of  Great  and  Little  Will's  Creeks,  and  also  at  several  points  below.  Adjoining  Cum- 
berland, the  canal  will  receive  a  feeder  from  the  Potomac  for  a  nnpply  below,  and 
more  especially  to  complete  what  is  uecesnary  in  relation  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the 
eastern  section. 

This  feeder  is  proposed  to  Im)  made  navigable,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  trade  of 
the  Potomac  above  Cumberland.  Its  length  is  one  mile ;  its  width,  at  the  water- 
line,  30  feet;  its  depth,  4  feet.  At  its  point  of  departure  from  the  Potomac  a  basin 
ia  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  dam  erected  at  the  first  ledge  above. 
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Cumberland.  This  basin,  comprehending  an  extent  of  aboat  eight  miles,  will  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  and  also  accommodate  the  coal-trade  of  the  Potomac.  The 
levees  around  the  basin,  the  dam,  the  guard-lock  of  the  feeder,  the  feeder  and  its  aqa«- 
duct  over  WilPs  Creek,  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  this  subdivisiou. 

A  basin  is  contemplated  at  Cumberland,  and  adapted  to  the  probable  wants  of  the 
place;  it  will  be  provided  with  looks  to  communicate  with  the  Potomac. 

The  estimate  of  this  subdivision  amounts  to  $1,555,764.3*2.  The  estimate  of  the  east- 
ern portion  amounts  to  $3,856,623.60. 

WESTERN   PORTION. 

Subdivision  1. — From  the  western  end  of  the  summit-level  to  the  mouth  of  Middle 
Fork  Creek : 

Distance,  16^  miles ;  descent,  216  feet ;  27  locks. 

This  subdivision  commences  at  the  western  end  of  the  basin  formed  in  the  valley  of 
Flaugherty's  Creek,  and  into  which  is  introduced  the  feeder  from  the  reservoirs  in  the 
valley  of  Casselman's.  Having  already  stated  all  the  details  relating  to  this  append- 
age of  the  summit-level,  we  find  ourselves  dispensed  from  entering  into  further  expla- 
nation upoD  the  subject. 

The  canal  for  this  subdivisim  is  on  the  right  bank  of  Casselman's  River.  On  this 
distance,  although  no  very  formidable  difficulties  are  presented,  vet  the  amount  of 
excavation  of  rock,  as  also  the  great  quantity  of  walling,  will  render  the  work  very 
expensive.  The  first  six  miles  are  to  be  fed  by  the  summit-level,  as  it  has  been  stated; 
as  to  the  r»*mainder,  provision  has  been  made,  at  several  places,  for  taking  from  Cas- 
selman's  River  additional  supplies. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  upper  subdivision  of  Cassel  man's  River  has  a  descent 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  lower ;  the  reverse  takes  place  iu  the  valley  of  Will's 
Creek. 

The  estimate  of  this  subdivision  amounts  to  (the  western  basin  and  deep  cat  ex- 
cluded,) $1,240,215.32. 

Suhdiviaion  2.~From  the  mouth  of  Middle  Fork  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Casselman'a 
River : 

Distance,  19  miles  1,030  yards ;  descent,  420  feet ;  53  locks.  From  the  western  end 
of  the  summit-level,  35  miles  1,250  yards ;  descent,  6.36  feet;  80  locks. 

This  subdivision  keeps  on  the  right  bank  of  Cassel  man's  River,  as  far  down  as  440 
yards  below  its  mouth.  The  nature  of  the  ground  through  which  it  passes  resembles 
that  of  the  subdivision  above,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Toughioglieny,  when  if 
becomes  much  more  favorable,  offering  more  earth  and  less  rock  for  excavation  than 
above.  Occasional  resorts  to  the  stream  will  secure  to  thn  canal  a  competent  supply 
of  water.  *  And  at  the  end  of  this  subdivisiou,  two  feeders,  one  from  Caeselman's  River 
and  the  other  from  Laurel  Hill  Run,  are  introduced  for  the  supply  of  the  section  de- 
scending the  valley  of  the  Youghiogbeny. 

According  to  the  documents  hereto  annexed,  the  estimate  of  this  subdivision  amoants 
to  $1,459,316.93.    And  the  estimate  of  the  western  portion  amounts  to  ^,G99,532J25. 

We  close  the  description  of  the  present  middle  section  by  offering  the  following  snm- 
mary  of  the  main  facts  relating  to  it : 


MUet.  Tdt. 

99        S40 

5    1,280 

35    1,250 

Ascent  and   Naniber 
descent,     of  locks. 

BMimate. 

£  astern  portion 

Feet 
1,335 

• 

166 

8.47l,9«:« 
S,e99.S»tf 

Sammlt-level 

"Weetem  porticm 

636 

80 

Total 

70  1,010 

1.961 

246 

iQ.o»,m» 

WESTERN  SECTION. 

This  section  commences  440  yards  below  the  junction  of  Casselman's  River  with  tbe 
Youghiogbeny ;  it  follows  the  right  side  of  the  valley  to  the  Monongahela,  and  hence 
to  Pittsburg,  along  the  right  bank  of  this  stream. 

The  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Youghiogbeny  is  nearly  of  the  .same  kind  as  that  on  the 
right ;  the  distance  and  descent  the  same  for  either  bank ;  however,  the  right  bank 
deserves  the  preference  on  account  of  exposure,  and  of  its  receiving  the  main  tribnts- 
ries  of  the  stream  ;  it  will  not  require,  across  the  Youghiogbeny,  two  aqoedncta,  which 
would  otherwise  become  indispensable,  should  the  canal  follow  the  left  side  of  the 
valley. 
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This  section  will  be  supplied  with  water  by  the  Toughiogheny  and  its  tributaries ;  and 
siuce  the  eastern  end  must  rely  chiefly  upon  the  Youghiogheny,  Gasselraan's  River,  and 
Laurel  Hill  Run,  we  will  first  present  the  results  of  the  gauging  of  the  streams,  made 
in  1825  and  1826,  during  the  month  of  July  : 

Cubic  feet. 

Caaselman's  at  its  mouth,  July  20,  1825,  per  second ^ 40 

Laurel  Hill  Run  at  its  month,  July  20,  1825 7 

Youghiogheny  River,  above  the  mouth  of  Casselman's,  July  21,  1825 70 

Cubic  feet  per  second 117 

Ca8*elman*s  at  its  mouth,  July  20,  1826,  per  second 46 

Laurel  Hill  at  its  month,  July  20,  1826,  per  second 26 

Youghiogheny  River,  above  the  mouth  of  Casselman's,  July  20,  1826 104 

Cubic  feet  per  second 176 

These  results,  though  obtained  at  a  time  of  low-water,  yet  cannot  be  deemed  as  the 
miuima  of  what  these  streams  can  alford  ;  when  measured  they  were  not  at  their 
lowest  stage.  Therefore,  we  assume  but  70  cubic  feet  per  second  as  the  minimum  of 
water  yielded  by  these  three  streams  taken  together,  at  the  driest  epoch  of  the  year. 

The  Youghiogheny  gange^l  at  other  points  has  given,  in  1825,  the  following  results  : 

July  28,  at  the  Ohiopyle  Falls,  per  second.  155  cubic  feet  reduce*!  to  100  cubic  feet. 

August  2,  at  Gonuellsville,  per  second,  129  cubic  feet  reduced  to  100  cubic  feet. 

S«*ptember  2,  at  its  mouth,  per  second,  200  cubic  feet  reduced  to  150  cubic  feet. 

The  stream,  though  very  low  when  measured,  was  not,  however,  at  its  lowest  stage ; 
but  the  season  was  uncommonly  dry,  and  the  above  reductions  may  be  considered  as 
miuiiuum. 

To  these  resources  of  running  water  we  must  add  the  following  reservoirs  : 

Cubic  yards. 

Indian  Creek 210,:r70 

Monutz's  Creek   32:^,889 

Jacob's  Creek .'^56,857 

Big  Sewickly  Creek 1,750,180 

Duubar 214,464 

2, 855, 760 

To  which  may  be  added  the  reservoirs  which  might  be  formed  in  Casselman's  River 
and  Laurel  Hill  Ron  Valleys. 

We  mast  remark  that  the  feeders  from  all  these  reservoirs  will  be  very  short,  their 
^  leu^h  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles  only. 

Having  pointed  out  the  means  upon  which  we  have  full  reliance  to  feed  this  section 
of  canal,  we  shall  show  their  distribution  at  the  same  time  as  we  describe  the  succes* 
sive  subdivisions  of  said  sections. 

Suh^riskm  1. — From  the  western  end  of  the  middle  section  to  Connellsville: 

Distance,  twenty -seven  and  one-half  miles ;  descent,  432  feet ;  54  locks. 

This  subdivision  begins  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Casselman's 
River.  The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  placed  here  4  feet  above  the  level  of  low-water  in 
Casselman's  River,  in  order  to  afford  the  greatest  advantage  in  taking  a  feeder  from 
this  stream,  and  also  in  using  the  most  favorable  ground  below. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  first  three  miles  the  ground  becomes  gradually  more  difijcnlt 
Qotil  it  assumes  th^  rocky  and  steep  appearance  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  character 
of  the  Youghiogheny  in  so  many  parts  of  its  upper  course.  TO  this  difficulty  of  the 
pound  must  be  added  those  arising  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  canal  above  the 
freshets,  whose  elevation  varies  from  13  to  16  feet. 

The  ground  continues  unfavorable  as  far  down  as  the  old  salt-works,  seven  miles 
ftom  the  begiuning  of  this  subdivision,  where  the  line  pursues,  for  a  short  distance, 
some  favoiable  ground  ;  but  it  becomes  almost  immediately  thrown  npon  a  steep  hill- 
^de  covered  with  loose  rocks,  and  which  continues  for  three  miles  further  to  Ohiopyle 

These  falls  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Youghiogheny,  and  are 
formed  by  the  river  breaking  through  the  rocky  base  of  the  ridge  of  Laurel  Hill.  The 
difficulty  it  has  found  in  forcing  this  obstacle  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  sudden  bend 
yhich  the  river  here  makes  and  the  rough  a))pearance  of  the  channel  it  has  carved  out. 
It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  line  of  canal  can,  by  means  of  a  moderate  cut,  283  yards 
long  and  18^  feet  deep,  avoid  pursuing  the  bank  of  this  rugged  channel.  This  deep  cut 
fcrow  the  neck  of  the  bend  of  the  river  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of  shortening  the 
hne  by  one  mile  and  a  half. 

A  feeder  is  proposed  to  be  taken  from  the  river  a  little  above  the  falls,  for  which  the 
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localities  are  very  favorable ;  but  the  line  of  canal,  by  pnrsning  the  most  adyantageoas 
groand,  has  to  descend,  within  the  short  distance  of  one  mile,  96  feet;  which oiream- 
stance  will  oblige  to  locate  the  locks  too  near  to  each  other  for  proneating  pondA  of 
sufficient  extent  between  them.  Several  plans  suggested  themselves  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience :  first,  to  have  the  intervening  ponds  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  easy 
passage  of  twa  boats  at  once,  and  to  supply  these  ponds  and  the  locks  by  mesas  of  a 
waste-way  parallel  to  their  course;  second,  to  have  lateral  reservoirs  to  receive  the 
contents  of  adjoining  locks,  and  to  transmit  it  respectively  to  the  second  lock  below  ; 
third,  to  make  the  ponds  liable  to  have  the  level  of  their  waters  varied  from  2  to  3  feet, 
and  thus  making  them  perform  the  functions  of  locks.  A  close  examination,  when  lo- 
cating the  line,  will  determine  which  of  these  means  deserves  the  preference.  The  two 
first  will  cause  a  greater  consumption  of  water  than  usual,  but  as  a  feeder  is  to  be  im- 
mediately introduced  above  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  next  level  below,  this  con- 
sumption is  not,  in  this  case,  to  be  taken  into  coDsideratiou. 

Below  the  Ohiopyle  Falls  the  ground  continues  difficult  for  alxmt  nine  miles  to  In- 
dian Creek.  On  this  distance  the  canal  is  mostly  to  be  carried  along  a  steep  bank,  is 
part  supported  by  walls,  and  excavated  through  rock.  The  descent  is  also  rapid,  being 
abont  160  feet,  and  requiring  20  looks.  Indian  Creek  is  t>o  be  crossed  by  an  aqnedaet ; 
it  will  aflPord  a  valuable  supply  of  water,  for  securing  which  a  feeder  and  reservoir  an 
proposed. 

The  ground  from  Indian  Creek  to  Counellsville,  sev«in  miles,  is  still  difficult,  bat  more 
varied  in  its  character  than  above;  it  will  necessitate  alternately  steep  hill-side  cat- 
ting, much  of  which  is  rock,  and  some  expensive  walling,  interspersed  with  some 
pieces  of  moderate  cutting. 

A  basin  is  proposed  at  Connellsville,  on  the  level  of  the  canal,  for  the  aooommoda- 
tiou  of  the  trade  of  this  place  ;  its  communication  with  the  river  is  established  by 
means  of  locks. 

This  subdivision  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Youghiogheny  above  the  month  of 
Casselman's  River,  by  Casselman's  River  and  Laurel  Hill  Ran.  A.t  the  Ohiopyle  Falls 
it  receives  a  new  supply  from  the  Youghiogheny  ;  at  Indian  Creek  it  will  also,  when 
necessary,  receive  a  supply  from  the  reservoir  formed  above  the  mouth  of  this  creek 
From  the  detailed  estimate,  hereto  annexed,  the  estimated  cost  of  this  sabdivisioa 
amounts  to  $1,515,436.59. 

Suhdif^inon  2. — From  Connellsville  to  Sewickly  Creek  : 

Distance,  twenty-seven  and  one-fourth  miles  ;  descent,  144  feet ;  18  locks.  Fron 
the  beginning  of  the  section,  fifty-four  aud  three-fourths  miles  ;  descent,  576  feet ;  72 
locks. 

Before  arriving  at  Connellsville  the  line  may  be  said  to  have  completely  passed  the 
range  of  the  western  ridges,  and  the  face  of  the  country  undergoes  an  entire  change. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  however,  do  not  so  suddenly  lose  the  charact«r  they  bear  above, 
but  it  continues  to  offer  a  succession  of  similar,  thoughf gradually  decreasing,  difBcal- 
ties  for  some  distance  below.  This  subdivision  will,  therefore,  like  the  portion  above. 
Connellsville,  require,  for  almost  its  whole  distance,  steep  side-cutting  and  walling 
alternately  ;  it  will,  consequently,  be  expensive. 

Mountz's  Creek,  one  mile,  and  Jacob's  Creek,  seventeen  miles,  below  Connellsville, 
will  afford  a  valnable  supply  of  water  for  this  subdivision ;  but  a  resort  to  the  river  is 
still  considered  necessary',  and  provision  is  made  to  effect  this  a  little  below  Mounlr's 
Creek. 

The  two  creeks  hereabove  mentioned  are  to  be  crossed  by  aqnednets,  which,  owing 
to  the  great  breadth  of  the  valleys,  will  require,  at  their  ends,  considerable  embsak- 
ments. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  subdivision  amounts  to  $1,306,425.95. 

Subdivision  3. — From  Sewickly  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny : 

Distance,  sixteen  and  a  half  miles;  descent,  8  feet;  1  lock.  From  the  boginningof 
the  section,  seventy-one  and  a  quarter  miles ;  descent,  584  feet ;  73  locks. 

This  subdivision  offers  a  larger  portion  of  easy  cutting  than  the  preceding,  bntwiU 
still  require  a  large  portion  of  side-cutting  and  walls  to  pass  round  the  bliifik  These 
subdivisions  are  nuinerous  and  though  none  individnally  is  of  great  extent,  yet  they 
form  together  a  length  of  several  miles  of  expensive  works. 

As  McKeesport  is  at  the  Junction  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela,  a  basin  ii 
proposed  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  the  latter  stream. 

The  onlv  lateral  supply  of  water  for  this  subdivision  is  from  the  ruservoir  above 
the  mouth  of  Sewickly  Creek,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Youghio- 
gheny again  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  which  otherwise  would  be  felt  on  tb» 
subdivision  to  Pittsburgh.  To, fulfill  this  obiect,  a  dam  is  proposed  across  the  Yong- 
hiogheny  at  a  favorable  point  three  miles  above  its  mouth.  This  dam  will  reqoin 
a  considerable  height,  and  therefore  locks  must  adjoin  it,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
stream  should  not  be  ii^nred  by  the  works  of  the  canal,  but  rather  be  buucfiteii  bf 
them. 

The  estimate  of  thi^  subdivision  amonnts  to  $741,469.54. 
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Subdivision  4.— From  the  mouth  of  the  Yonghiogheny  to  Pittsburgh  : 

Distauce,  fourteen  miles  ;  descent,  35  feet ;  5  locks.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
tion, eighty -five  and  one-quarter  miles;  descent,  619  feet;  78  locks. 

This  subdivision  is  generally  located  through  favorable  ground;  however, some  side 
excavation  will  still  be  necessary,  and  a  deep  cut  near  Pittsburgh,  of  about  three  miles 
in  length  and  15  feet  of  average  depth,  is  indispensable,  to  avoid  a  line  yet  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive. 

This  subdivision  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Youghiogheny  above  McKees- 
pori.for  its  supply  of  water;  the  streams  crossed  by  the  caual  afford  so  little  water 
daring  the  dry  season  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

According  to  the  documents  hereto  annexed  theestimateof  this  subdivision  amounts 
10  1606,891.60. 

Summary  of  the  weaiem  section. 

Distance,  miles 85^ 

Descent,  feet 619 

Namber  of  locks 78 

Estimate $4,170,223  78 

Here  ends  the  description  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
and  whose  general  summary  is  as  follows : 


Sections. 

Dlstanoe. 

Ascent  and 
descent. 

Nmber  of 
locks. 

Amoant    of 
estimate. 

Eafltern 

MiUs.     Yds. 

185           00 

70      1. 010 

85         440 

Fut. 

578 

1,961 

619 

74 

346 

78 

18, 177, 081  05 
10,  038,  133  86 
4, 170, 333  78 

Middle 

Western ., 

Total 

341      1,450 

3,158 

398 

38,  375,  437  69 

The  foregoing  description  shows  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  preseut^  nearly 
all  the  characteristics  which  contribute  to  render  a  work  of  this  kind  very  expensive. 
viz.  :iu  extraordinary  amount  of  lockage,  a  long  tunnel,  passing  uuder  a  very  elevated 
hdge;  walling  unusually  frequent  along  the  wholt)  line ;  extensive  portions  of  deep 
CQtting,  excavation  of  rocky  gi'onnd  and  side-cutting,  predominating  from  one  en  i  of 
the  canal  to  the  other.  The  tunnel  and  lockage  suone  form  together  four-elevenths 
of  the  whole  expense,  and  if,  from  the  total  estimate,  we  take  out  the  tunnel  and  re- 
duce the  lockage  to  1,200  feet,  (which  may  be  deerned  an  unusual  amount  for  such  a 
distance,)  the  estimate  would  then  amount  to  $16,000,000  only,  notwithstanding  the 
other  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  accommodation  of  trade  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Potomac  and  Youghiogheny. 

We  will  also  observe  that  the  middle  section  alone,  whose  length  is  but  seventy 
miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  will  cost  Caccording  to  the  estimate) 
$10,000,000,  or  the  five-elevenths  of  the  whole  expense,  while  the  e^istern  and  western 
sections,  whose  lengths  form  together  the  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  will  cost  but 
$1*2,000,000,  or  the  six-elevenths  of  the  whole  estimate. 

We  consider,  however,  as  fortunat<e  rhat  these  two  expensive  articles,  extra  lockage 
and  tunnel;  should  be  found  both  located  upon  a  section  which,  after  new  investiga- 
tions and  mature  reflection,  might  prove  to  be  advantageously  superseded  by  a  rail- 
way. Indeed,  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys 
of  WilFs  Creek  and  Casselman's  River  seem  to  point  out  to  us,  as  a  means  to  avoid  this 
expensive  middle  section,  the  expediency  of  a  railway,  with  either  locomotive-engines 
OT  stationary  steam-engines,  used  as  lifting- power. 

We  must  also  observe  that  this  section  will  be  wanted,  but  after  the  completion  of 
the  eastern  and  western  sections,  which  two  last  being  in  Washington  and  Pittsburgh, 
within  seventy  miles  of  land  communication,  would  soon  point  out,  by  their  results, 
what  should  be  the  most  expedient  mode  of  connecting  them.  Perhaps,  then,  a  smooth 
road,  with  an  easy  gra<luation,  would,  at  first,  be  resorted  to  from  the  mouth  of  Cas- 
selman's  River  to  Cumberland ;  or,  should  a  great  amount  of  trade  warrant  it,  a  rail- 
way might  be  sidopted.  In  this  latter  case,  which  we  deem  the  most  probable,  the 
revenue  of  the  eastern  and  western  sections  would  not  only  afford  the  usual  interest  of 
the  capital  employed  in  their  construction,  but  also  have  a  surplus  fund  with  which  a 
railway  might  be  erected. 

Therefore,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  for  the  present  the  expense  relating  to 
the  eastern  and  western  sections  ought  exclusively  to  betaken  into  consideration  ;  that 
the  som  of  about  $12  000,000,  to  be  expended  for  their  construction,  will  create  the 
means  and  afford  the  resources  to  procure  to  the  work  the  mode  of  completion  most 
adequate  to  its  object. 

Onr  instructions  being  to  plan  a  canal  from  tide-water  in  the  Potomac  to  the  head  of 
ateamboat  navigation  Jn  the  Ohio  River,  we  had  not  to  take  into  consideration  either 
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railways  or  any  other  snbstitate  for  tbe  difficult  and  expensive  sections  of  thecsnal; 
therefore  no  operations  in  the  field,  no  investigations  in  tbe  closet,  have  been  made  ia 
relation  to  snch  an  alternative.  And,  indeed,  bad  even  our  instructions  demanded 
such  inquiries,  the  want  of  time  and  tbe  limited  means  at  our  disposal  woaldhave 
prevented  ns  from  bestowing  upon  tbe  snbject  tbe  full  and  mature  consideration  to 
whicb  it  is. so  deservedly  entitled.  However,  we  do  not  besitat^e  anticipating  that  a 
railway  from  tbe  mouth  of  Casselmau's  Rivor  to  Cumberland  will  bear,  as  to  exptose 
and  time,  a  favorable  comparison  with  tbe  middle  section  above  described. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  for  a  canal  from  tide-water  in  the  Potomac  to  the  hi-ddof 
steamboat  navigation  in  the  Ohio  the  route  and  plan  hereinabove  described  ;  aud  we 
Rubniit  respectfully  to  consideration  the  expediency  of  making  the  surveys  and  inv«- 
tigations  necessary  to  ascertain,  as  accurately  as  practicable,  the  comparative  merits 
ot  a  railway  and  a  canal  for  tbe  section  of  route  from  Cumberland  to  the  month  of 
Casselmau's  Rivor. 

ADDITIONAL  SUBDIVISION  OF  THK  EASTKKN  SECTION  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO 
CANAL  FROM  THE  MOUTH   OF    SAVAGE  RFVER  TO  CUMBERLAND. 

Distance  thirty  miles  350  yards ;  descent,  312  feet ;  39  locks. 

The  canal  for  this  subdivision  remains  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Potomac.  Tbie  plan 
was  adopted  after  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  passing  tbe  river  several  times  to  follow  tbe  best  ground.  But  to  do  this  aneh 
frequent  crossings  would  be  necessary,  and  attended  with  so  many  inconveniences 
aud  risks,  that  this  project  was  deemed  the  les8  expe-dient. 

As  the  objfct  of  this  subdivision  is  to  attain  tbe  coal-mines  nearSavageRiver.it 
w^as  considered  whether  this  might  not  be  attained  by  a  canal  of  smaller  dimensioos 
and  less  perfect  than  the  main  Tin**  below  ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  dimen- 
sions  and  plan  of  the  original  canal  were  adhered  to.  For,  first,  it  was  found,  on  apply- 
ing tbe  calculations  to  the  ground,  that  a  very  trifling  decrease  of  expense  would  be 
made  by  decreasing  materially  the  dimensions  of  the  canal ;  and,  second,  tbe  nufaviTf- 
able  character  of  tbe  river  to  a  lock-and-dam  navigation,  whicb  was  thought  of  as  a 
substitute,  rendered  this  scheme  almost  as  expensive,  and  much  inferior  in  usefulness 
to  the  independent  canal. 

The  subdivision  begins  by  a  basin  formed  in  the  Potomac  by  a  dam,  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  Savage  River.  The  line  immediately  enters  on  a  most  difficult 
piece  of  ground,  whicb  continnes  more  than  half  a  utile ;  another  half  mile  is  then 
favorable,  after  which  it  continues  difficult  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  to  Westemport. 
It  then  becomes  favorable,  with  the  exception  of  several  small  portions,  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  mile,  when  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Paddy  Town,  cansea 
tbe  ground  to  become  very  rugged  and  diflQcult  for  a  space  of  two  miles.  Below  this, 
for  three  miles,  tb^  favorable  ground  is  intersected  by  only  small  portions  of  rock  side. 
For  the  ensuing  tive  miles  tbe  approach  of  Fort  Hill  to  the  river  presents  alternately 
some  ftisy  ground,  but  a  large  portion  of  very  difficult  nature,  requiring  much  walling 
and  excavation  of  rock.  Below  this  the  ground  is  favorable  for  three  miles,  tbron^^h 
Cressap's  meadow,  when  difficulties  again  occur  for  two  miles.  Tbe  remaining  dis- 
tance to  Cumberland  is  favorable,  with  the  exception  of  three  portions,  which  are  not 
of  very  great  extent,  but  which  will  require  extensive  works.  An  aqueduct  over  Will's 
Creek  will  be  necessary. 

Abont  eight  miles  above  Cumberland  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  dam  across  the  river, 
and  to  use  its  water  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  part  of  this  subdivision,  but 
also  of  that  below. 

Bernard, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improrement. 
\Vm.  Tell  Poussin, 
Cai)iaiH  Topographical  Engineers^  and  AsttiHtanf  to  the  Board. 

W.   HOWAKD, 

Civil  Engineer  J  Assistant  to  the  Board. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ESTIMATE. 

1.336,618  cnbic  yards  excavation,  ( 18  to  88  cents  per  yard) |339, 441  4t> 

.^)6'2,00()  cubic  yards  embankment,  (20  cents  per  yard) 113, 257  6U 

210.931  cnbic  yardn  walling,  (i§3.50  per  yard) 720,6.S5  fW 

2  iKineductK,  (3  arches  and  2  arches) . - .' 66, 277  «> 

41  locks  of  bOO-fuot  lift,  ($12,000  each)...! 492,000  i<> 

34  cnlvert« UK  200  00 

12bndge8 4.2(W<W 

Puddling 31^722  (W 

Fencing l6,2tWW 

2  waste-weirs 1,  OUO  00 

Total 1,794,963  J* 

Or  30^  miles,  at  $59,435  per  mile. 
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Appendix  B. 

Report  on  the  Salisbury  Somerset  Coal-Basin,  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  Professor  of 
Geology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Somerset  Connty,  in  southwest  Pennsylvania,  borders  on  Maryland. 

Salisbnry  and  Berlin  are  towns  in  its  first  snb-coal-basin  back  of  the  Alleghany 
Moantains;  Ursina  and  Confluence  are  in  next  sub-basin  west  of  Negro  Mountain; 
Ligonier  Valley  holds  the  second  bituminous  coal-basin,  and  lies  west  of  Laurel  Hill. 

Connellsville  and  Blairsville,  west  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  mark  the  east  outcrou  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  bituminous  coal-basins,  extending  unbroken  into  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  basin  of  the  npper  or  Salisbnry  coals  extends  about  nine  miles,  from  near  Meyer's 
mills,  at  its  north  end,  to  j  ust  over  the  Maryland  line. 

The  lower  coal-beds,  with  which  we  will  have  less  to  do,  spread  down  from  the  top 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  under  the  whole  of  Somerset  Coanty,  excepting  only  the 
BQmmit  of  Negro  Mountain  and  the  crest  of  Laurel  Hill. 

The  upper  coal-beds,  which  give  to  the  Salisbury  Basin  its  exceptional  importance, 
have  been  entirely  swept  away  from  the  surface  of  Somerset  County,  except  in  two 
places :  1st,  they  remain  in  the  long  narrow  ridge  at  Salisbury  ;  2d,  they  remain  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Frostburg  or  Cumberland  Basin.  They  ramain  also  in  eastern 
Fayette  Connty,  in  one  little  hill-top  near  Ligonier ;  and  the  Pittsburg  bed  has  been 
left  in  like  manner,  on  Broad  Top,  in  Huntingdon  County,  under  a  tew  acres  at  the 
sammit  of  the  highest  peak  of  that  mountain.  With  these  few  exceptions,  this  bed 
has  been  washed,  worn,  or  eroded  from  the  whole  surface  of  Middle  and  Western  Penn- 
Bjlvania,  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  Connellsville  and  Blairsville.  West  of  this  line, 
aDd  south  of  the  Kishkaminitas  ana  Ohio  Rivers,  the  upper  or  Pittsburg  coal  series 
of  beds  have  more  or  less  escaped  erosion,  and  are  spread  through  western  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland  Counties,  and  are  mined  everywhere  along  the  rivers  which  flow  with 
and  into  the  Monongahela.  At  Ursina  and  Confluence  we  have  only  the  lower  coals. 
At  Connellsville,  Greensburg,  and  Pittsburg  we  have  the  upper  coals,  as  also  in  the 
Salisbury  Hills ;  also  in  the  center  of  the  Cumberland,  George's  Creek,  or  Frostburg 
coal-liasin.  The  "Pittsburg  Bed,"  the  "Connellsville  Bed,"  the  "Irwin  Gas-Coal 
Bed,"  the  '^  Greensburg  Great  Bed,"  the  big  bed  at  Latrobe  and  Saltsburg,  are  all 
one  and  the  same  coal-bed ;  the  same  as  the  lowest  of  the  three  upper  Salisbury  beds, 
(about  to  be  described,)  the  same  as  the  George's  Creek  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  "  Cum- 
berland Basin." 

This  is  the  fact  of  first  importance  in  a  report  on  the  Salisbury  coal-basin. 
•  The  fact  of  next  importance  is  that  the  coal-bed  above  described  becomes  thin  and 
poor  toward  Pittsburg  and  down  the  Ohio,  but  grows  slowly  and  steadily  in  size  and 
quality  going  east  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  southeast  aloug  the  Baltimore 
and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  and*south  up  the  Monongahela. 

At  Pittsburg  it  is  about  6  feet  thick,  and  injured  by  pyrites  and  slate;  at  Irwin's 
and  Monongahela  City  it  is  8  and  9  feet  thick,  aud  a  fine  gas-coal;  at  Connellsville  and 
Latrobe  it  is  II  and  12  feet  thick,  a  noble  bed  for  cooking-purposes.  WTiat  it  was  in  the 
cooDtry  between  Connellsville  and  Meyer's  mills  we  cle  not  know,  but  when  we  next 
meet  a' fragment  of  it  at  Meyer's  mills,  in  the  Salisbury  ridge,  we  find  it  from  12  to  1.5 
feet  thick.  And  finally,  in  the  Cumberland  Basin  it  is  17  feet  thick,  and  everybody 
knows  its  quality  there  by  the  annual  consumption  of  from  one  to  two  millioos  of  tons 
in  Baltimore,  Pliiladelphia,  New  York,  and  Washington,  and  on  coastwise  and  ocean 
steamers.  This  is  the  bed  which  furnishes  almost  all  the  coke  used  at  Pittsburg  and 
the  largest  part  of  the  raw  coal  of  the  Ohio  River  trade,  and  its  quality  is  so  superior 
that  it  nas  long  monopolized  the  iron-making  market  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  This  is  the 
bed  which  furnishes  almost  all  the  coal  to  the  gas-works  of  the  seaboard  cities  and 
inland  towns ;  and  apropos  of  this  circumstance — 

The  fact  of  next  importance  is  that  the  percentage  of  gas  yielded  by  the  coal  of  this 
hed  increases  westward  and  decreases  eastwards  In  the  Pittsburg  region  it  yields 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter ;  at  Blairsville,  Latrobe,  Connellsville,  and 
Uniontown  its  average  may  be  called  30  per  cent. ;  in  the  Cumberland  Basin  it  is  some- 
times as  low  as  17  per  cent.  Its  average  in  the  Salisbury  Basin  will,  therefore,  be 
somewhere  above  20  per  cent,  and  below  25  per  cent. 

(Note.— I  have  no  trustworthy  analysis  of  these  Salisbury  coals.  One  specimen  was 
said  to  yield  29  per  cent,  volatile  matter.  The  Ursina,  Confluence,  or  Tarkeyfoot 
lower  coals  under-run  20  per  cent.,  and  lie  farther  west.) 

As  we  distinguish  such  coals  as  semi-bituminous,  coals  with  only  10  to  12  per  cent, 
as  semi-anthracite,  and  cpal  with  from  9  to  5  per  cent,  as  anthracite,  we  may  say  (in 
the  market)  that  the  Salisbury  coal  (of  this  bed)  belongs  with  the  George's  Creek 
Cumberland  semi-bitumiuous  steam-coals,  the  finest  steam-coal,  by  the  by,  in  the  world 
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It  has,  however,  a  little  more  ^as,  and  belongs  properly  also  to  the  good  coking-coals, 
with  an  advantage  over  the  Connellsville  part  of  the  bed,  not  in  the  excellence  of  its 
coke,  but  in  making  200  pounds  more  of  coke  from  a  ton  of  coal,  viz,  10  per  cent.,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  proved  difference  between  the  average  percentage  of  volatile 
matter  in  the  coals  of  the  two  districts. 

The  next  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  there  are  three  other  coal-beds  over- 
lying the  Pittsburg-Connellsville  bed,  two  of  which  are  also  preserved  in  the  Salisbmy 
Bnsin. 

On  Cheat  River,  in  Virginia,  the  whole  system  of  four  beds  is  as  follows: 

Feet. 

Waynesburg  coal-bed,  from '. 6  to    9 

Interval,  (shales,  sandstones,  limestone.)  from 183  to  207 

Sewickly  coal-bed,  from 44  to    6 

Interval*  (shales,  sapdstone,  limestone,)  from 40  to  49 

Redstone  coal-bed,  from 4  to    5 

Interval,  (shales,  sandstone, limestone,)  from. % 18  to    6 

Pittsburgh  coal-bed,  from 7  to  14 

At  Uniontown  and  Connellsville  there  are,  in  all,  six  beds,  well  marked,  and  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  thus : 

Feet 

Nameless  coal-bed — 

Interval -.  13 

Waynesburg  coal-bed 1    to     3 

Interval , 120 

Uniontown  coal-bed 2 

Interval  (great  limestone  formation) 130 

Sewickly  coal-bed,  interval 5 

Redstone  coal-bed,  verj'  thin,  interval 86 

Pi  ttsurgh  coal-bed 14 

In  our  Salisbury  coal-basin  we  have  as  the  highest  rock  on  the  hill-tops,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Waynesburg  sandstone  in  the  form  of  a  massive  conglomerate  sandstone 
called  (after  its  Kentucky  name)  the  anvil-rock — black  slate  representing  the  Waynes- 
burg coal-bed. 

r«t 

The  upper  limestone,  black  slate,  and  a  little  coal SO 

Uniontown  coal-bed,  (coal  and  slate) 60 

The  lower  limestone 15 

Sewickly  coal,  (upper  Berlin,  coal  and  slate) 15 

Interval 55* 

Redstone  coal,  (double  bed) 10 

Interval 30 

Pittsburg  coal,  (lower  Berlin) ^ U 

Such  was  the  section  I  made  at  Myer's  mills,  in  September,  1857.  In  1870 1  got 
numerous  sections  along  the  southern  or  Salisbury  portion  of  the  basin,  which  show 
tlie  usual  variations  bothMn  the  size  of  the  coal-beds  and  in  the  intervals  separating 
them,  but  prove  the  only  fact  of  importance  to  us,  that  the  Pitt«barg  bed  niaintaiDS 
its  predominant  quantity  and  quality  the  entire  len^h  of  the  basin.  They  prove  also 
the  Sewickly  bed  is  everywhere  largo,  but  not  reliable  in  quality,  being  very  slaty. 
They  prove  also  that  the  redstone  bed  is  persistent,  but  not  an  unnsoally  laige  bed. 
They  reveal,  moreover,  a  new  and  important  fact,  that  there  is  a  valuable  coal-bed 
underlying  the  Pittsburg  coal-bed. 

The  section  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Salisbury  basin  (upper)  ooal-meaauTes  ma>f, 
therefore,  be  thus  stated : 

FBtt 

The  great  limestone  Sewickly  coal  bed,  (slaty) 10 

Interval,  (soft  shales) a 44 

Redstone  coal-bed 6 

Inter\'al,  (shales) : 10 

Pittsburg  coal-bed,  (with  parting  2  feet) Id 

Interval  containing  two  small  coal-beds . 64 

Salisbury  coal-bed,  over 4 

Thence  down  to  the  level  of  Casselman  River • 56 

(Opened  recently  on  the  Jonas  Beechy  tract,  15  feet  above  river,  5^  feet  of  pore  coal. 

Although  the  Salisbury  basin  is  only  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  and  one  or  two  miles  wide, 
and  cut  by  numerous  short  ravines,  which  make  the  outcrop  of  these  beds  follow  zig- 
zag courses  around  the  hill-sides^  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  the  above  sections,  wfaiK 
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an  enormons  quantity  of  coal  has  been  left  in  the  ridge,  and  how  perfectly  accessible 
it  is.     1  aIiaU  j^ivo  quantities  presently. 

There  lie  beneath  the  river-bed,  and  conformable  to  the  npper  coal-measares  just 
describeil,  the  following  beds  of  the  lower  coal-measures.  These  have  been  struck  in 
an  oil-well  boring  as  follows  in  depths  from  mouth  of  well: 

Feet. 

Elk  Lick  coal,  (called  4  feet  thick,)  at 96 

Upper  Freei>ort  coal,  (called  10  feet  thick,)  at 132 

Low«r  Freeport  (?)  coal,  (called  8  feet,)  at 252 

Black  slate  and  coal,  (mixed,  2  feet,)  at ,...     300 

Johnstown  ore-bed,  at  about 340  , 

Streaks  of  coal,  at  about 480 

Conglomerate,  (  form ing  crest  of  Alleghany  Mountains) • 500 

And  continuing  more  or  less  to * 640 

Red  shale  of  XI,  hence  down  to  bottom  of  well 690 

These  coal-beds  of  the  lower  system  spread  through  the  hills  east  of  Casselman's 
River,  and  form  the  mineral  riches  of  all  the  Berlin,  Salisbury,  Ursina,  and  Johnstown 
country  ;  but  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  entering  into  our  present  discussion  of  the 
upper  coal-beds  of  the  Pittsburg  (Salisbury)  series,  in  the  Salisbury  Basin  ridge. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Pittsburg  (Connellsville  or  Westmorelaud)  bed  is  eight 
and  a  half  in  lies  long;  its  greatest  width  is  three  miles,  and  the  average  width  oppo- 
site Salisbury,  and  south  of  TubmiU  Run,  one  mile. 

QUANTITY  OF  PITTSBURG  BKD-COAL. 

The  sum  total  of  5,000  acres  of  coal-bed  is  got  by  deducting  about  1,000  acres  for  loss 
by  valley  erosion,  and  indeHnite  southwest  limit,  from  5,955  acres  of  calculated  total 
coal-bed  area  between  Meyer's  mills  and  the  south  end  of  the  Salisbury  Basin. 

The  whole  area  is  subdivided  naturally  into  four  portions,  thus : 

Per  foot. 

A  2,000  acres,  which  at  1,000  tons 2.000,000  tons. 

B  2,200  acres,  which  at  1,000  tons 2,200,000  tons. 

C       915  acres,  which  at  1,000  tous ,..' 915,000  tons. 

D      840  acres,  which  at  1,000  tons 840,000  tons. 

5, 9r>5  acres,  which  at  1,000  tons 5,955,000  tons. 

Say  5,000 5,000,000  tons. 

Allowing  only  10  feet  depth  to  the  bed  we  get 50, 000, 000  tons. 

NoxE. — ^The  above  estimate  of  1,000  tons  to  the  acre,  for  each  foot  thickness  of  bed, 
allows  for  pillars,  slack  and  waste  of  all  kinds,  and  represents  the  amount  of  coal 
placed  in  the  cars  ontside. 

Tlie  actual  geological  quantity  of  coal  in  this  Salisbury  (Somerset  Connty)  outlier  of 
the  great  Pittsburg  bed,  must  be  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  tons. 

QUANTITY  OP  REDSTONE-BED  COAL. 

The  area  of  this  bed  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  great  bed  below  it,  and  its  aver- 
age thickness  in  not  so  well  known.  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  estimate  for  all  its 
detached  areas,  ten  in  number,  more  than  15,000,000  tons,  possibly  gross  contents 
24,000,000  tons. 

QUANTITY  OP  8E1BT ICKLY-BBD  COAL. 

Area  abont  one-tenth  of  the  Fittsbnrg  bed ;  total  of  coal  of  all  qualities,  5,000,000 
tons.     The  above  estimates  are  in  minimo. 

QUANTITY  OF  SALISBURY  COAL. 

The  recent  opening  of  this  bed,  5^  feet  thick,  at  an  elevation  a  few  yards  above  the 
river-level,  near  the  south  end  of  the  basin,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  coal 
shown  to  me  in  Philadelphia  is  of  superb  quality,  although  somewhat  too  prismatic 
to  bear  long  transport.  It  appears  to  be  as  pure  as  the  best  George's  Creek  (Cumber- 
land) coal,  and  must  make  first  quality  of  coke.  (See  analysis  at  end  of  this  report.) 
It  outcrops  all  along  the  river-face  and  on  both  sides  of  Tubmill  Eun  ;  and  its  total 
area  must  be  at  least  one-half  greater  than  that  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  its  thickuass  to  be  h'ss  at  the  north  end  than  at  the  south  end  of  the  ba- 
sin. (On.  Elk  Lick  Creek  is  a  4-foot  bed  of  very  good  coal,  but  belonging  to  a  lower 
Ideological  position.) 
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The  Salisbury  coal-bed,  if  even  5  feet  thick  nnder  the  Boath  end  of  the  basin,  will 
coDtain  25,000,000  toDS,  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  lies  above  water-level.  It  ii  then 
proper  to  add  to  the  above  quantities  a  tot^al  available  suoi  in  this  Salisbary  bed  of  at 
least  20,000,000  tons. 

QUANTITY  OF  COAL  BENEATH  WATER-LEVEL. 

Future  mining  operations  in  the  beds  of  the  lower  coal-measnres  will  reveal  tbeii 
condition,  thickness,  and  quantity.    They  underlie  the  whole  area  of,  say,  9,000 acra, 
more  or  less,  which  is  in  question.    It  is  perfectly  safe  to  give  two  botis  yielding 5  feet 
•each,  {.  e.,  to  say  120,000,000  tons,  or  on  a  practical  estimate,  90,000,000  tons. 

As  these  lower  beds  can  only  be  reached  by  shafte,  and  as  they  spread  tbroagbont 
Somerset  County,  and  the  upper  beds  are  above  water-level  and  monopolized  by  a  few 
properties  between  Meyer's  Mills  and  the  Maryland  line,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  introduce  this  secondary  element  into  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Salisbniy 
Basin,  which  is  in  itself,  and  entirely  apart  from  the  existence  of  the.se  lower  coal-beds, 
so  extraordinarily  valuable. 

Note. — In  any  other  coal-region  of  the  world  the  existence  of  beds  nearly  horizontal, 
and  to  be  reached  by  shafts  less  than  300  feet  in  depth,  (see  oil-well  borinc,)  wonld  of 
itself  give  great  value  to  the  overlying  properties.  My  rejiort  on  the  Ursina  lands 
shows  that  one  bed  struck  by  such  a  shaft  is  the  fine  6-foot  coal  mined  ou  the  north 
fork  of  Casselman's  River,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Somerset  Basin.  Its  aualysis  is  a 
good  deal  like  that  of  the  Cumberland  coal.  This  6-foot  bed  is  the  great  bed  of  Caasel- 
man's  River,  between  Meyer's  Mills,  Confluence,  and  UrHiua,  and  it  is  increasing  in 
thickness  eastward,  so  that  the  report  of  its  being  10  feet  thick  under  Salisbury  (see 
oil-well  boring)  may  very  well  be  a  true  one. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  isolated  and  exceptional  character  of  this  bed  in 
1840,  during  my  survey  of  Somerset,  Fayette,  and  Cambria  Counties,  in  company  with 
James  F.  Hodge,  and  as  assistant  of  the  State  geologist,  in  whose  fifth  annual  report 
ray  sketch  of  the  geolo^  of  the  Salisbury  Basin  is  embodied,  but  withont  details.  My 
knowledge  of  its  peculiarities  was  much  enlarged  in  subsequent  years,  and  impresiHl 
me  always  more  and  more.  I  have  frequently  urged  its  claim  to  special  atteDUon.bat 
until  the  completion  of  the  Connellsville  and  Cumberland  Railroad  connection  do  steps 
for  its  development  could  be  profitably  undertaken.  This  connirction  being  now  made 
nothing  can  prevent  this  Salisbury  Basin  from  becoming  a  second,  though  somewhat 
smaller,  Cumberland  Basin,  and  that  without  any  rival  but  the  Cumberland  Basin. 

(No.  1.) — For  the  little  hill-top  patch  of  Pittsburgh  bed  left  standing  in  the  Ligonier 
Valley  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  all  trade,  ana  too  minute  in  itself  to  be  of  any 
account;  and  the  Broad  Top  coals  are  those  of  the  lower  coal-system,  small  beds  and 
subdivided,  hence  coming  to  market  in  a  soft  and  dirty  condition. 

The  Salisbury  upper  (Pittsburgh)  coals,  if  coked,  can  go  down  to  Pittsburgh  in  com- 
petition with  the  Connellsville  upper  (Pittsburgh)  coal,  coked;  but  the  Coaoellavilie 
coal,  raw,  is  too  bituminous  to  come  eastward  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  in  com- 
petition with  the  Salisbury  and  Cumberland  coals,  raw.  These,  then,  compete  with 
each  other,  but  without  competition  from  any  other  quarter  whatever,  forming  virtu- 
ally two  competing  but  allied  monopolies  of  the  best  steam-coal  known. 

To  feel  the  full  &vce  of  this  remark  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  what  is  called  par 
excellence  " Cumberland  coal "  comes  from  the  "Big  bed,"  (George's  Creek  bed,  Pitts- 
burg bed,)  in  the  center  of  the  Cumberland  Basin,  and  what  will  soon  be  equally  famoos 
as  '*  Salisbury  coal "  will  come  from  the  same  Big  bed,  Pittsburgh  bed,  in  the  oential 
ridge  of  the  First  Somerset  or  Salisbury  Basin. 

In  considering  the  commercial  value  of  these  coal-beds  in  comparison  with  each 
other  and  the  transportation  distances  by  the  many  existing  and  propose<l  new  rout« 
to  the  eastern  markets,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  coals,  the  Salisbury  ^ 
Cumberland,  come  from  one  and  the  same  (Pittsburgh,  Connellsville,  Salisburj, George's 
Creek)  upper  coal  series  Great  coal-basin,  and  are  of  oqunl  purity,  and  the  beda  of 
equal  size  or  rather  of  greater  size  at  Salisbury. 

It  is  especiallv  to  be  remembered  that  the  Irwin  coal  (Westmoreland)  is  only  to  be 
used  for  gas-making  purposes,  and  can  only  be  brought  eastward  for  those  parpoees ; 
for  coking  purposes  it  must  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  down  the  Ohio.  Whereas  the  Salis- 
bury coal  will  rival  the  Cumberland  coal  on  a  footing  of  equality,  as  the  l>est  steam- 
coal  known,  and  have  nothing  but  the  Cumberland  coul  to  compete  with;  for  the 
Broad  Top  and  Alleghany  Mountain  steam-coals  all  come  from  the  smaller,  more  slaty, 
and  softer  beds  of  the  lower  coal  system,  and  therefore  always  must  be  of  inferior  value 
in  the  market  to  the  Cumberland  and  Salisbury  coals ;  while  ou  the  other  hand  the 
Salisbury  coal  will  coke  admirably  also,  and  command  an  equal  standing  in  the  Pitta- 
burgh  and  down-Ohio-River  markets. 

Observing,  finally,  that  the  noble  coals  of  Jefierson  and  West  Clearfiela.  about  to 
enter  the  Beahoard  markets,  on  the  completion  of  the  Low  Grade  Ruilroad,  must  travel 
three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  reach  Philadelphia,  and  then  come  into  the  sea- 
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board  market  in  conix>etition  with  the  Irwin  ffaa-coal  kinds,  (transported  three  hnudred 
and  thirty-two  milesj  to  which  they  really  belonj^,  (although  the  heds  are  the  upper 
beds  of  the  lower  •oal  system,)  and  cannot,  therefore,  compete  well  with  steam-coals. 

Considering  all  these  points,  I  think  I  have  jpstitied  the  very  exceptionable  value 
which  I  have  for  many  years  past  attached  to  the  Salisbury  coal-basin. 

Note. — ^Analysis  referred  to : 

AnahfsU  of  the  fiv^foot  Salisbury  bed,  mentioned  in  this  report,  made  by  Booth  ^^  Garrett 

&matt;ri^dw;i;r.::::::::::::  '3: 2l|voiatiie matter 25.75 

Fixed  carbon 68.40  , 

Aah 5.85 


Coke 74.25 


100.  OU 

Note. — Assnminj^  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  to  be  0.45  compared  with  air  as 
unity,  the  amoant  of  gas  yielded  by  one  pound  of  coal  will  be  4.G4  cubic  feet.  This 
analysis  shows,  first,  the  resemblance  of  this  coal  to  the  Cumberland  ;  second,  the  great 
amount  of  coke  it  will  produce  even  after  a  certain  loss  of  fixed  carbon. 


Appendix  C. 

LETTER  OP  MR.  B.  H.  LATROBE. 

Baltimore,  March  2, 1874. 

Dear  Sir  :  Upon  my  return  home  yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  Feb- 
mary,  asking  for  Information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  Sand-Patch  tuuuel  upon  the 
line  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad. 

The  work  on  this  tunnel,  of  4,800  feet  in  length,  was  commenced  and  carried  on  for  a 
coaple  of  years  or  more  prior  to  my  connection  with  the  road,  and  I  am  uot  now  able  to 
say  from  sources  within  my  reach  what  it  cost  during  that  time.  It  was  resumed  in 
IfiSb,  aAier  a  suspension  of  about  eight  years,  and  within  the  next  two  years  the  sum 
of  ^1,549  was  expended  in  removing  7,620  cubic  yards,  at  an  average  cost  of  (4.14  per 
cubic  yard.  This  work  was  done  by  the  day  under  the  superintendence  of  an  agent  of 
the  company,  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  person,  formerly  and  since  a  contractor 
npon  the  line.  It  gives,  therefore,  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  actual  cost  without  profit, 
although  if  done  by  contract  the  net  cost  might  have  been  somewhat  less,  the  desire 
to  make  a  profit  affording,  even  to  an  honest  man,  an  additional  incentive  to  econ- 
omy. 

There  were  350  feet  linear  of  heading  and  500  feet  of  bottoming  in  the  7,620  cubic 
yards,  the  former  constituting  about  one-third  aud  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
sectional  area  of  the  tunnel,  which  was  16  feet  wide  by  18^  feet  high,  with  semicircu- 
lar roof  where  masonry  was  not  required,  with  2  to  3  feet  additional  Width  aud  height 
where  lining  was  needed.  The  lining  was  of  stone,  as  no  good  brick-clay  was  found 
iu  the  neighborhood,  and  very  good  sandstone  abounded  in  the  large  bowlders  of  the 
conglomerate  rocks  \^ich  were  found  strewn  over  the  surface  in  the  vicinity. 

The  employment  of  this  stone  permitted  the  arch  to  be  reduced  from  18  inches  (had 
it  been  of  brick)  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  which  sufficed  for  so  moderate  a  span,  the 
space  over  the  arch  not  requiring  more  than  2  or  3  feet  of  packing,  except  at  certain 
points  where  the  rock  had  fallen  more  from  overhead.  The  strata  were  inclined  cross- 
wise to  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  the  dip  being  40^  or  50^,  and  the  strike  being  nearly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tunnel,  the  grade  ascending  1  in  100  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  rock  consisting  of  the  old  red  sandstone  underlying  the  ceal-measures.  A  long 
canal-tnnnel  would  cut  across  the  stratification  and  encounter  the  lower  coal-measures 
after  passing  through  the  old  red  and  the  mountain  limestone  aud  the  millstone  grit. 
After  the  final  resumption  of  the  work  on  the  Sand-Patch  tunnel  in  1868,  it  was  let  to 
contractors,  at  the  following  prices : 
Heading,  what  remained,  (748  cubic  yards,)  nearly  all  being  removed  under  previous 

contract $7  per  cubic  yard. 

Bottoming,  what  remained,  (27,725  cubic  yards) $2.95  per  cubic  yard. 

Stone  packing  over  arch,  (5,085  cubic  yards) $2.25  per  cubic  yard. 

Side  walls,  stone  masonry,  (374  porches  of  25  cubic  feet) $12.00 

Arch,  atone  masonry,  (1,899  perches  of  25  cubic  feet) 13.25 

The  railroad  company  furnished  cement  and  sand,  costing  about  $1  per  perch,  to  be 
added  to  these  prices. 

The  tnnnel  and  approach-outs,  which  wore  long,  were  made  passable  by  trains  in 
March,  1871 ;  and  since,  some  extension  of  the  arching  has  been  made,  so  that  now 
abont  half , the  whole  length,  I  think,  is  lined. 
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Since  writing  the  above  I  have  found  some  papers  which  give  the  prices  of  the  first 
contract,  made  in  1853,  viz :  Heading,  $5.25 ;  bottom,  $2;  packing  over  arch,  $'2;  shaft8, 
(four  in  number,  and  8d,  120, 142,  and  17b  feet  deep,  respectively,)  j|6  per  cubic  yard. 
These  were  sunk  before  I  took  charge,  of  the  work.  The  first  contractors  abaDdoued 
the  work,  the  prices  being  inadequate  even  at  that  day  of  lower  prices  of  everythiug. 
The  last  contractors  made  a  small  profit  by  close  management.  The  whole  tunuel  mi 
approaches  have  cost  about  $420,000. 

I  should  think  it  very  unsafe  to  assume  the  preceding  prices  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  a  long  canal-tunnel,  which  might  readily  be  100  per  cent,  higher,  and,  for  the  shafts, 
three  or  four  times  as  high. 

The  Saud-Patch  tunuel  was  remarkably  free  from  trouble  with  water,  the  rock  of 
alternately  hard  and  soft  ledges,  unfit  for  masonry,  and  much  of  it  decomposing  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

J  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

Benj.  H.  Latrobs. 

Col.  W.  E.  Merrill, 

United  States  Engineer  Office,  Cinctnita^i,  Ohio. 


INCLINED  PLANES. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Cincinnati,  OhiOj  May  8,  1874. 
General  :  In  my  report  on  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  dated  March  20,  1874,  and  printed  as  Executive  Document 
No.  208,  House  of  Representatives,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session, 
I  stated,  under  the  heading  "  Inclined  Planes,"  that  Colonel  Sedgwick 
was  preparing  a  special  paper  on  the  method  of  canal  navigation  by  the 
use  of  inclined  planes,  which  I  intended  to  forward  with  the  request 
that  it  might  subsequently  be  attached  to  my  report.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  paper  in  question,  and  I  herewith  forward  it,  with  the  reqnest 
that  it  may  also  be  transmitted  to  Congress  for  publication.  The  sub- 
ject discussed  is  one  whose  details  are  not  widely  known,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  the  report  contains  will  be  quite  useful  to  all  engineers 
who  have  to  discuss  the  problem  of  canal  navigation  in  mountainous 
districts. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Merrill, 

Major  JEngineen. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Huiviphrets, 

Chief  of  Engineers.  > 


SuppUmenlal  report  of  Sir,  Thomas  8,  Sedgwick,  Assistant  Engineer. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  30. 1^4. 

Colonel  :  In  relation  to  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  from 
Cumherland,  Md.,  to  Pittsbnrg,  on  the  Ohio,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  a  supplemental 
report  on  the  stndy  of  '*  inclined  planes"  as  a  means  of  raising  and  lowering  boats 
irom  one  level  of  a  canal  to  another,  instead  of  the  canal  lift-locks. 

The  use  of  such  planes  is  not  new,  although  they  are  somewhat  of  a  novelty.  They 
have  been  in  use  on  the  Dake  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  in  England,  and  planes  carry- 
ing caissons  full  of  water  in  which  tne  boats  were  floated  have  been  used  on  the 
Monkland  Canal,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland ;  but  the  most  noted  and,  doubtless,  the  moit 
successful  application  and  use  of  inclined  planes  is  a  matter  of  national  pride  to  tlw 
United  States,  in  the  example  of  their  efficiency  and  economy  in  coet,  und  saving  of 
time  in  transportation,  as  used  on  the  line  of  the  Morris  Canal,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Morris  Canal  extends  across  the  northern  portion  of  New  Jersey,  from  EastoD, 
Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  tide- water  at  Newark,  on  the  Bay  of  Newark,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  one  miles.  The  total  rise  and  fall  on  the  canal  is  stated  at  1,557  f«el» 
of  which  223  feet  is  overcome  by  locks  of  various  lifts,  and  1,334  feet  by  inclined  planei, 
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aveni^ins  58  feet  lift  each^  of  wMoh  one,  near  the  western  terminus  of  the  canal,  has  a 
height  of  100  feet. 

These  planes  were,  when  first  constructed,  operated  in  connection  with  an  ordinary 
lift-lock  placed  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  connected  with  the  upper  level  or  pool,  into 
the  bottom  of  which  lock  the  track  (an  ordinary  rail  way- track)  of  the  plane  was  laid, 
and  led  down  the  plane  to  the  lower  pool.  The  hoats  were  carried  up  or  down  the 
plane  on  a  wheeled  carriage  running  on  a  railway-track  operated  hy  an  endless  chain 
passing  around  large  horizontal  pulleys,  (fixed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  plane,)  and 
attached  to  a  large  winding  drum  operated  hy  a  turhiue  motor,  and  the  usual  gearing 
and  machinery  for  transmitting  such  power.  The  tnrhiue  with  its  machinery  is  lo- 
cated io  a  house  on  one  side  of  the  plane  at  ahont  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  is  ope- 
rated by  the  head  of  water  taken  from  the  upper  pool.  The  boats  were  taken  into  the 
locks  at  the  head  of  the  planes  in  the  usual  manner,  and  as  the  prism  of  lifD-water  was 
discharged  the  boat  settled  down  into  the  carriage  and  was  let  down  the  plane  to  the 
lower  pool,  where  the  boat,  following  the  inclined  plane  to  a  depth  greater  than  the 
draught  of  the  boat,  floated  and  was  detached,  passing  on  its  way.  Boats  moving  in 
the  contrary  direction  were  drawn  over  the  carriages  as  they  stood  in  the  lower  pools 
at  the  foot  of  the  planes  and  made  fast  thereto,  and  the  machinery  being  put  in  mo- 
tion, the  carriage  rising  along  the  planes,  the  boats  settled  down  upon  them  and  were 
carried  up  to  the  head  of  the  plaues  and  into  the  locks,  which  were  then  closed,  the 
prism  of  lift-water  let  in,  and  the  boats  were  raised  to  the  upper  pool  and  passed  on 
their  way. 

The  locks  at  the  heads  of  the  planes  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  railways  of  the 
planes  are  carried  over  into  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  pools,  where  the 
boats  are  received  and  discharged  from  the  carriages  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  foot 
of  the  planes  in  the  lower  pools.  This  arrangement  of  the  two  planes  is  called  a 
**9ummit-pla7ie,^'  and  this  is  the  kind  of  plane  I  have  considered  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Caual,  with  special  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion on  the  mountain  section  of  the  Savage  River  route,  between  the  month  of  Savago 
River  and  Salisbury,  on  the  Castleman  River,  and  at  one  or  two  places  farther  west  on 
the  route  where  their  usefulness  is  apparent. 

The  loaded  boats  of  the  Morris  Canal,  together  with  the  carriage,  weigh  about  110 
tons.  Observations  made  on  the  operating  of  a  plane  at  Newark,  rising  one  foot  in 
t«n,  and  having  a  lift  of  70  feet,  showed  that  boats  were  readily  ancl  efficiently  passed 
from  one  pool  to  the  other,  over  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  1,000  feet,  in  four 
minntes;  equal  to  a  rate  of  twenty-eight  mile^  per  hour. 

PESCRIPTIOX  AKD  ESTIMATE  OP  COST. 

The  accompanying  drawings,  showing  a  profile  and  plan  of  a  siujj/e-track  plane,  and 
a  plan  of  a  double-track  plane,  illustrate  the  arrangements  and  dimensions  of  a  sum- 
mit-plane of  64  feet  lift,  rising  one  foot  in  10  feet.  H  is  the  upper  and  L  the  lower  pool 
or  level  of  the  canal,  connected  by  the  inclined  plane.  The  summit  of  the  plane  at  S^ 
is  from  1^  to  2  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  upper  pool,  and  the  second  branc. 
of  the  plane  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  pool  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  10  feet 
and  the  foot  of  each  plane  is  continued  beyond  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  canal  to  gain 
depth  enough  to  allow  the  carriage  to  pass  under  the  boat  as  it  floats,  as  shown  ht  A. 
The  additional  depth  shown  in  this  plan  is  about  6  feet,  requiring  a  total  depth  of  12 
feet  P  and  P  are  the  horizontal  pulleys  around  which  the  traction  cable  passes  con- 
necting the  carriage  with  the  winding-drum  D.  They  are  firmlif  fixed  to  masses  of 
masonry.  The  turbine  motor,  connecting  with  the  winding  drum  by  suitable  gearing, 
is  placed  in  a  suitable  house  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  to  utilize  the  available  hydraulic 
head  between  the  pools. 

The  carriage  is  formed  of  two  parallel  trusses,  each  resting  on  two  trucks  of  two 
iron  wheels,  each  flanged  like  ordinary  railroad-car  wheels.  The  trusses  are  connected 
by  hearing  joists  or  floor-beams  on  which  the  boats  rest  while  being  moved  up  or  down 
the  plane.  The  trusses  are  carried  by  bolsters  resting  on  axle-pivots  at  O  O  in  such 
manner  that  the  trucks  may,  in  moving  over  the  crest  of  the  plane,  adjust  themselves 
to  the  plane  of  the  track  by  turning  about  the  axle-pivots.  The  track  upon  which 
the  carriage  runs  consists  of  the  ordinary  T  railroad  rail  laid  on  longitudinal  string- 
ers, which  are  placed  on  a  foundation  wall  of  masonry,  put  deep  enough  in  the  ground 
to  he  undisturbed  by  the  freezing  of  the  ground  in  winter.  The  traction  cable  C  is 
sapported  on  grooved  carrying- wheels  placed  at  proper  intervals,  and  iron  rollers  are 
nsed  to  carry  the  cable  over  the  crest  of  the  plane.  The  carrying- wheels  placed  be- 
tween the  drum  and  the  horizontal  pulleys  move  horizontally  on  their  axles,  adapting 
themselves  to  the  horizontal  motion  of  that  portion  of  the  cable  as  it  winds  off  or  on 
the  drum.  The  planes  are  increased  in  length  in  proportion  to  the  depth  reached  in 
each  pool,  and  a  portion  of  level  track  is  laid  in  each  pool  for  the  carriage  to  rest  on 
when  receiving  or  discharging  a  boat,  the  pulleys  being  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  level 
portion  of  track. 
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The  tofcal  height  of  the  main  plaiue  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  pool  to  its  crest  or 
summit  is  77.5  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  plane  in  the  upper  pool  is  13.5  feet  The 
horizontal  lengths  of  the  planes  are  thererore  775  feet  and  135  feet,  and  their  slope 
lengths  are  778.86  and  135.67  feelf,  which,  together  with  two  level  portions  of  1(K)  feet 
each,  makes  the  track  needed  1,114.5  feet  long.  [Fifteen  feet  are  taken  from  each  end, 
eaving  1,085  feet  of  track.] 

The  length  of  cable  used  is  twice  the  lengths  between  the  pulleys,  measured  on  the 
planes,  the  circumference  of  one  pulley,  and  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  carria^ 
in  going  from  one  pool  to  the  other,  say  980  feet,  a  total  length  of  3,^  feet  The 
ends  of  the  cable  are  separately  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  a  length  of  cable  equal  to  the 
distance  passed  over  by  the  carriage  is  always  wound  on  the  drum.  In  the  dooble- 
track  plane  the  length  of  cable  is  twice  the  distance  between  the  pulleys  by  the  planes, 
ouce  and  a  half  the  circumference  of  a  pulley,  the  distance  between  the  tracks,  the 
distance  passed  over  by  the  carriage,  and  twice  the  distance  from  the  dram  to  the 
pulleys  in  the  upper  pool,  in  all  4,140  feet. 

The  gauge  of  the  track  is  18  ieet,  and  the  slopes  of  the  canal-prism,  if  carried  to  a 
depth  of  12  feet,  will  not  provide  room  enough  for  the  single-track  plane,  and  the  neces- 
sary widening  and  the  excavation  of  the  prism  between  the  foot  of  each  plane,  and 
the  surface  of  the  pool  is  considered  in  the  cost  of  the  single-track  plane ;  and  in  the 
cost  of  the  double-track  plane  the  expense  of  widening  to  a  width  of  75  feet  for  a  dsr 
tunce  of  300  feet  in  each  pool  is  included. 

The  expense  of  deepening  the  canal  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  for  a  distance  of  100  feet  ia 
each  pool  is  also  included  in  the  cost  of  the  single-track  plane. 

COST  OF  SINGLE-TRACK  PLANE. 

Deepening  pools,  2,150  cubic  yards,  at  40  oente I860  00 

Grading  surface  of  plane,  say  3,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents 9A)(N) 

Trenches  for  masonry  of  track,  500  cubic  yards,  at  30«6ents 150  00 

Foundation  walls,  350  cubic  yards,  at  $8  per  yard 2,800  00 

Track-stringers,  15,000  feet,  board-measure,  at  $35  per  thousand 525  00 

Fastening  stringers  to  wall,  450  pounds  bolts,  at  6  cents 27O0 

Track-rails,  80  pounds  per  pard,  25.8  tons,  at  $90  per  ton 2, 322  00 

Joint  splices,  70,  at  $1  each 70  W 

Track-spikes,  400  pounds,  at  5  cents 20  00 

Laying  track,  say 100  00 

Carrying- wheels  and  rollers,  8,500  ponnds,  at  5  cents 425  00 

Grooved-pulleys,  5,000  pounds,  at  4^  cents 225  00 

Traction-cable,  3,235  feet  steel-wire  cable,  2^  diameter,  $1.65 5, 337  75 

Turbine  diameter,  (in  place) 1,000  00 

Gearing  20  tons  cast  iron,  at  $100  per  ton 2,000  00 

Drum  and  fixtures,  2  tons,  at  $100  per  ton 200  00 

Flume  and  penstock,  complete,  with  feed-gate 5,64000 

Fixing  grooved  pulley,  (masonry  and  iron) - 450  00 

House  ror  machinery 1,500  00 

Boat-carriage,  carefully  figured '. 2,500  00 

Sura  of  items 27.(^173 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 2,705  17 

Cost  of  plane 29,756  S8 

COST  OF  DOUBLE-TRACK  PLANE, 

Cost  of  single-track  plane •- - $27,058  00 

To  which  add  the  following  quantities : 

Additional  widening,  3,000  cubic  yards,  at  40  cents 1,20000 

Trenches  for  foundation,  500  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents 150  00 

Foundations,  track-masonry,  350  cubic  yards,  at  $8 2, 800  00 

Track-stringers,  1,500  feet,  board-measure,  at  $35  per  thousand 5^  00 

Stringer-fastenings,  450  pounds  bolts,  at  6  cents 2700 

Track-rails,  25.8  tons,  at  $90 .^ 2,322  00 

Joint  splices,  70,  at  $1 70  00 

Track-spikes,  400  pounds,  at  5  cents 2000 

Laying  track -• 100  00 

Grooved  pulley,  (large,)  5  tons,  at  §100  per  ton 500  00 

Carrying  wheels  and  rollers,  5,000,  at  4^  cents 225  00 

Traction-cable,  910  feet,  at  $1.65 1,501  5« 

Fixingpulley 250  CO 
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Boat-carriage,  as  fignred $2,500  00 

Movable  carrying- wheelB,  2,500  pounds,  at  6  cents 150  00 

Snmof  items 39,392  50 

Contingencies,  10  percent 3,939  25 

Cost  of  double-track  plane 43,331  75 

ECONOMY  OF  COST  AS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LOCKS. 

In  a  monntainons  country,  where  a  considerable  elevation  is  to  be  overcome  in  com- 
paratively short  distances,  and  where  tbe  ordinary  lift-locks  must  be  placed  in  flights, 
80  called,  that  is,  adjacent  to  each  other,  or  be  placed  so  close  together  as  to  seriously 
retard  navigation  as  to  time,  the  pools  being  so  short  that  the  average  usual  speed 
cannot  be  acquired  between  the  locks,  (and  the  time  lost  in  locking  and  attendant 
delays  consume  a  great  part  of  the  time  on  the  section  where  the  locks  are  so  close 
together,)  or  where,  to  avoid  such  loss  of  time,  the  lifts  of  the  locks  must  be  made  so 
great  that  the  requisite  supply  of  feed-water  cannot  be  had,  (such  locks  being  also  very 
expensive  in  their  construction,)  the  locks  in  either  case  being  a  priucipal  item  of  the 
oo6t  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  a  continual  source  of  delay  in  transportation,  if  there 
sbonld  be  but  one  lock  for  each  mile,  the  cost  of  locks  would  be  but  some  $1 6,000  per 
mile;  but  if  the  levels  of  the  canal,  as  in  some  well-kuown  cases,  were  ten  or  twelve 
miles  long,  then  the  cost  of  the  locks  would  be  but  some  81,500,  or  even  only  $1,000  per 
mile  for  the  oidinary  lifls  of  eight  feet ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  canal  s  to  be  carried 
into  a  mountainous  region,  where  the  slope  of  the  valleys  must  be  followed  at  a  rate 
of  50  or  60  feet  rise  per  mile,  requiring  6  or  8  locks  per  mile,  their  cost  becomes  the 
principal  item  of  expense,  and  may  reach  as  much  as  $130,000  per  mile. 

Considering  the  section  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  between  Cumberland  and 
Connellsville,  via  the  Savage  River  route,  as  presented  in  my  report  of  January  30, 1874, 
we  find  the  cost  of  locks  between  Cumberland  and  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  equal 
to  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal— ^21,000  per  mile — the  locks  occurring  at 
intervals  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  At  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  begins,  and  between  that  point  and  the  summit,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles, 
there  are  140  locks,  aggregating  more  than  75  per  tent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
caual  for  that  section. 

If,  to  avoid  this  high  ratio  of  cost  of  lift-locks  on  the  line  of  canal,  we  consider 
the  substitution  therefor  of  the  single-track  inclined-plane,  as  described  above,  we  find 
that  one  plane  overcomes  the  lift  of  eight  locks  of  8  feet  each.  [This  lift  of  the  plane 
was  assumed  with  special  regard  to  this  section  of  the  caual,  as,  in  my  judgment,  tbey 
can  be  economically  placed  at  average  intervals  of  about  one  mile.]  Eighteen  planes 
wonld  be  required  to  overcome  the  elevation  of  tbe  Savage  River  section,  where  there 
are  140  locks,  and  two  planes  for  the  section  between  the  weHtern  end  of  tbe  Summit 
Tnnnel  and  the  mouth  of  Piney  Run,  where  there  are  16  locks  in  6  miles.  On  these  two 
sections  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  are  favorably  conditioned  for  supporting  the  levels 
of  tbe  canal  for  such  use  of  the  planes. 

The  156  locks,  estimated  on  this  section  of  the  canal  at  $16,500,  (with  10  per  cent, 
contingencies,)  would  cost  $2,574,000,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  20  planes  would  cost 
Imt  $5^,138.40,  a  difference  of  $1,978,861.60  in  favor  of  the  planes,  equal  to  a  saving  of 
76.88  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  locks,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  this  section  of  the 
canal  by  58.58  per  cent.  Comparing  the  cost  of  the  plane  with  the  cost  of  the  eight 
locks  it  would  take  the  place  of,  there  is  a  difference  of  8102,243.08  in  favor  of  the  cost 
of  the  plane,  overcoming  the  same  height  of  lift  by  the  plane  as  by  the  eight  locks,  at 
22.5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  looks. 

There  are  no  natural  indications  that  planes  could  be  used  between  Cumberland 
and  the  mouth  of  Savage  River,  and  the  cost  of  supporting  the  levels  of  the  canal  on 
the  hill-sides  might  be  a  greater  increase  (in  the  cost  of  high  embankments,  or  the 
crossings  of  lateral  ravines  or  valleys,  and  high  aqueducts)  than  would  be  saved  by 
the  planes  of  less  lift  than  described  above. 

Tnere  are,  however,  two  places  on  the  line  of  the  canal  west  of  Meyer's  Dale  City 
where  planes  could  be  advantageouslv  used.  Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement,  (1st  subdivision,  western  section,)  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
Ohio  Pyle  Falls,  where  the  fall  is  96  feet  in  the  distance  of  one  mile.  The  cost  of  a 
pbine  of  this  height  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  64  feet  high  plane,  the 
cost  of  321.6  of  track  and  traction-cable  and  their  accessories,  amounting  to  $3,068.45, 
including  10  per  cent,  contingencies,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  plane  $.32,825.45 ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  twelve  locks  of  8  feet  lift  each  would  cost  $198,000,  a  differ- 
ence of  $165,174.55  in  favor  of  the  plane.  The  other  place  I  refer  to  as  indicating  the 
substitution  of  a  plane  for  locks  is  at  the  mouth  of  Castleman  River.  The  use  of  a 
plane  at  this  point  would  save  $102,243,  as  found  above.    These  items  of  difference  in 
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cost  aggregate  $2,246,279.15,  which  is  applicable  to  the  rednction  of  the  cost  of  the 
canal  as  estimated  in  my  former  report,  rednoing  the  cost  from  $19,937,285  to 
$17,691,006,  a  reduction  of  11.25  per  cent.;  a  sum  that,  rated  as  an  invested  capital,  at 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  equal  to  a  saving  of  $134,776.75  in  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  canal. 

This  character  of  inclined  plane  could  also  be  applied  on  the  Wills  Creek  section  of 
the  Wills  Creek  route  under  very  similar  conditions,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  ^*  eastern  portion  "  of  middle  division, 
where  the  intervals  between  the  locks  are  given  as  180  yards,  equal  to  540  feet,  and 
the  average  of  six  locks  per  mile  obtains  between  Cumberland  and  the  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  WATER  IX  OPERATING  THE  TURBINE  MOTORS. 

In  determining  the  work  to  be  done  in  moving  boats  over  the  plane,  the  weight  of 
the  boat  is  taken  at  30  tons,  the  weight  of  the  cargo  at  120  tons,  and  the  carriage  at  35 
tons,  making  an  aggregate  load  of  185  tons,  or  414,400  pounds.  Resolving  this  weight 
with  reference  to  the  plane  rising  1  on  10,  we  have  for  the  pressure  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  412,343.4  pounds,  and  for  the  weight  acting  downward,  parallel  to  the  plane, 
41,234.34  pounds.  This  weight,  together  with  the  friction  of  the  load,  is  to  be  oyercome 
in  moving  the  load  up  the  plane.  Taking  the  friction  at  eight  pounds  per  ton  of  the 
weight  normal  to  the  plane,  we  have  for  the  rolling  friction  1,472.66  pounds,  which 
gives  the  force  to  be  applied  in  moving  the  load  42,707  pounds — momMit  poands— 
parallel  to  the  plane. 

To  raise  the  load  one  foot  hi^h,  the  travel  along  the  plane  will  be  10.05  feet;  and  the 
corresponding  foot-pounds  will  be  429,205.35.  To  move  the  boat  at  a  rate  of  2i  miles 
per  hour  gives  a  rate  of  3.66  feet  per  second  horizontal,  or  3.685  feet  along  the  plane, 
and  the  corresponding  foot-pounds  are  157,375.44  pounds.  As  550  foot-pounds  are 
rated  as  one  horse-power,  we  require  286.20  horse-power  to  move  the  load  3.685  feet  in 
one  second,  or  to  raise  it  one  foot  high  in  one  second.  Adding  five  per  cent,  for  friction 
of  machinery,  we  get  quite  nearly  300  horse-power  as  the  measure  of  work  per  second 
required  for  the  turbine  motor. 

To  determine  the  diameter  of  the  turbine  to  do  this  work,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
expended  per  second,  in  cubic  feet,  with  a  height  of  head  of  64  feet,  we  have,  bj  the 
formulas  and  proportions  deduced  from  the  Lowell  hydraulic  experiments,  (by  Mr. 
James  B.  Francis^  C.  E.,)  for  the  diameter  of  the  turbine  3.71  feet,  and  the  water  dis- 
charge 56.26  cubic  feet  per  second.  To  move  the  carriage  over  the  distance  from  the 
average  place  at  the  foot  of  the  main  plane  until  the  rear  wheels  are  over  the  crest  of 
the  planes  toward  the  upper  pool,  whence  the  force  of  gravity  will  ta,keit  to  the  foot  of 
that  plane,  a  distance  of  825  feet,  will  require  3.75  minutes'  time  and  expend  12,433 
cubic  feet  of  water.  [These  formulas  consider  the  useful  effect  of  the  turbine  as  0.75 
of  that  due  to  the  hydraulic  head.] 

As  turbines  are  so  arranged  that  the  expenditure  of  water  is  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done,  we  have  an  expenditure  of  4,368  cubic  feet  of  water  to  draw  an  empty  boat, 
65  tons,  (with  carriage,)  up  the  plane,  and,  to  move  the  same  loads  from  the  upper  pool 
over  the  crest  of  the  plane  a  distance  of  200  feet,  we  have  an  expenditure  of  3,014 
cubic  feet  for  a  loaded  [)oat,  and  1,059  cubic  feet  for  the  empty  boat.  These  qnantitieB 
need  not  be  necessarily  fully  expended,  as  a  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  moving  the 
load  over  whatever  distance  the  rear  trucks  of  the  carriage  may  be  firom  the  foot  of 
the  plane  when  the  movement  begins,  and  in  carrying  the  rear  trucks  of  the  carnage 
over  the  crest  of  the  plane ;  times^in  which  the  full  power  of  the  turbine  is  not  re- 
quired. 

The  movement  of  boats  up  or  down  the  slopes  of  a  canal,  whether  operated  by  planes 
or  by  locks,  are  somewhat  analogous.  When  the  canal  is  operated  by  looks,  each  loaded 
boat  passing  up  the  canal  draws  from  the  upper  pool  one  lockful  of  water,  pins  the 
boat's  displacement,  and  an  empty  boat  one  lockful,  plus  its  displacement ;  and  in 
;)as8ing  down  the  canal  each  boat  draws  off  from  the  upper  pool  a  lockful  of  water 
ess  its  displacement,  when  the  locks  are  found  empty ;  but  if  the  looks  are  found  fall, 
the  down-going  boats  will  force  the  quantity  of  their  displacement  oat  of  the  locks 
into  the  upper  pool.  [A  lockful  of  water  is  considered  as  part  of  the  lower  pool]  In 
the  case  of  the  locks  nnder  consideration,  the  prism  of  lift  contains  12^000  cubic  feet, 
and  a  loaded  boat  displaces  its  weight  of  150  tons,  5,391  cubic  feet,  and  an  empty  boat 
its  weight  of  30  tons,  1,078  cubic  feet,  of  water;  and  in  makins  a  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  of  water  in  the  two  systems  of  working  the  canal,  the  displacement  of  the 
downward-going  boats  will  be  credited  for  the  case  of  finding  full  looks. 

To  make  the  conditions  of  comparison  equable  in  the  two  systems,  we  will  first  con- 
sider the  expenditure  of  water  by  four  boats  (two  loaded  and  two  empty)  going  op, 
and  two  loaded  and  two  empty  going  down,  giving  the  benefit  of  fall  locks  to  om 
loaded  and  one  empty  boat  going  down 
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Birecfcion  and  condition  of  boats. 


£"5 

£  >  g 

ft 


INro  loaded  boats  going  up 

Two  empty  boats  going  np 

Loaded  boat  down,  (lock  empty) 
£nipty  boat  down,  (lock  empty") . 
Loaded  boat  down,  (lock  fall) . . . 
Empty  boat  down,  (lock  foil) .... 

Total  for  eight  boats 

GiTing  an  average  for  each  boat 


(hUricfeet. 
34,782 
96,156 
6,609 
10,922 
5,391 
1,078 


Cubic  f €4:1, 
24. 866 
8,736 
3,014 
1,059 
3,014 
1,059 


Chifnc/eet 
9,916 
17,  420 
3, 595 
9,863 
2,377 
19 


72,000 


41, 748 


9,000 


5,218^ 


3,781i 


Showing  a  difffirence  of  42  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  iuclined-plane  system. 

If,  for  a  second  comparison,  we  consider  onl^r  loaded  boats  going  in  each  direction, 
taking  for  example  two  boats  each  way,  and  giving  one  boat  the  benefit  of  finding  a 
fall  lock  going  down,  we  find  as  follows : 


Direction  and  condition  of  boats. 


Lock  ex- 
pends. 


Plane  ox 
ponds. 


In  favor 
of  plane. 


Two  loaded  boats  going  np 

One  loaded  boat  down,  (lock  empty) 
One  loaded  boat  down,  (lock  fall) 

Totals  for  four  boats 

Giving  an  average  for  each  boat 


OuMe/e«t 

34,782 

6, 609 

5,391 


Cfubic/eet 
24.  866 
3,014 
3,014 


Oubicfui, 
9,916 
3,595 
2, 377 


36,000 


30,  894 


9,000  I 


7,  724 


1, 276 


Showing  a  difference  of  14  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  inclined-plane  system. 

If  we  apply  this  method  of  comparison  of  the  expenditure  of  water  to  the  summit-level 
of  the  canal,  we  shall  find  that,  when  we  consider  the  system  of  inclined  planes,  each 
loaded  boat  passing  the  summit  draws  off  from  the  summit-level  15,447  cubic  feet  of 
water,  and  each  empty  boat  5,427  cubic  feet  of  water,  in  the  operation  of  the  two  sum- 
mit-level planes,  an  average  of  10,437  cubic  feet  to  each  boat ;  and  if  we  take  the  case 
of  the  locks,  each  boat  passing  the  summit,  loaded  or  empty,  draws  off  either  24,000 
cubic  feet  or  12,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  lock  by  which  the  boat  leaves  the  summit-level 
is  found  empty  or  full,  an  average  of  18, 000  cubic  feet  for  each  boat,  a  saving  in  the  ex- 
penditnre  of  water  of  42  per  cent,  in  favor  of  inclined  nlanes.  If  we  consider  only 
loaded  boats  passing  the  summit  we  find  for  the  inclined-plane  system  an  expenditure 
of  15,447  cubic  feet  of  water  for  each  boat,  and  for  the  lock-system  an  average  (again) 
of  18,000  cubic  feet,  or  14  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  inclined  plane.  This  is  the  best  ^^roc- 
l^cal  comparison  that  can  be  made  in  favor  of  the  lock-system,  and  shows  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  water  by  this  system  of  inclined  planes  is  86  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
by  locks. 

The  most 'favorable  assumption  that  can  be  made  in  favor  of  locks  is  that  which  pre- 
sumes that  the  boats  alternate  in  direction  regularly  and  continuously  day  by  day,  and 
month  by  month,  throughout  the  season,  in  which  case  each  boat  would  expend  but 
one  lockfnl  of  water  in  passing  the  summit-level ;  but  this  recurrence  of  boats  is  not 
presumable,  and  any  derangement  of  this  order  for  one  day  is  not  compensated  by  a 
similar  disorder  of  recurrence  on  following  days,  and  consequently  presuming  that  two 
boats  may  go  in  one  direction  to  one  boat  in  the  contrary  direction,  one  aud  one-half 
loekfuls  of  water  are  estimated  to  be  expended  by  each  boat  passing  the  summit-level. 
This  irregularity  of  directions  of  boats  increases  the  expenditure  ot  water  at  the  sum- 
mit by  50  per  cent,  in  the  lock-system,  but  with  the  system  of  inclined  planes  such  ir- 
lej^larity  in  direction  makes  no  change  in  the  quantity  of  water  expended  at  the  sum- 
mit, thus  avoiding  any  doubt  as  to  the  supply  required  for  a  given  number  of  boats,  as 
each  boat  requires  a  given  expenditure  in  passing  the  summit-level.  lu  the  case  of 
locks,  if  twenty  or  thirty  boats  should  pass  the  summit  in  the  same  direction  and  fol- 
lowing each  other  they  would  each  expend  two  loekfuls  of  water,  or  more  than  double 
the  quantity  that  would  be  expended  by  the  same  number  of  boats  passing  in  the  same 
order  by  the  system  of  planes. 

There  is,  however,  a  general  condition  of  commercial  transportation,  which  consid- 
ered as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  these  systems  of  operating  the  canal  with  espe- 
cial regard  to  the  expenditure  of  water  in  its  daily  operations,  gives  great  weight  to 
the  system  of  inclined  planes. , 
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The  movement  of  freights  between  the  East  and  the  West^  by  the  lines  of  tmispori- 
ation  already  established,  shows  that  the  freights  eastward  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
freights  westward,  in  the  proportion  of  about  6  to  1.  This  indicates  that  sboat  six 
loaded  boats  would  go  eastward  to  one  loaded  westward,  that  five-sixths  of  the  botts 
going  westward  would  be  empty,  and  all  goin^  eastward  wonld  be  loaded,  conseqneDtly 
we  may  presume  that  of  twelve  boats  passing  the  summit-level  of  the  canal  seTen 
may  be  considered  as  loaded  and  five  may  be  considered  as  empty.  By  the  STstem  of 
locks  each  boat  passing  the  summit-level  will  have  an  average  expenditure  of  1^000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  or  216,000  cubic  feet  for  the  twelve  boats,  but  by  the  system  of 
inclined  planes  the  seven  loaded  boats  will  expend  108,129  cubic  feet  and  the  five 
empty  boats  will  expend  27,125  cubic  feet  of  water,  a  total  of  135,254  cubic  feet,  sn 
average  of  11,271  cubic  feet  for  each  boat,  or  only  62  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  hy 
locks.  Upon  this  hypothesis  of  the  movement  of  boats  loaded  and  empty,  the  qnantity 
of  water  required  for  operating  the  inclined  planes  may  be  determined  definitely  for 
any  giv^n  number  of  boats,  and  generally  the  quantity  of  supply  of  feed-water  at  the 
summit  may  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  tonnage  per  annum  ;  100  boats  wonld 
carry  (58  being  loaded  and  42  empty)  6,U60  tons,  aud  expend  1,127,117  cubic  feet  of 
water,  about  162  cubic  feet  per  ton,  varying  as  the  tonnage ;  whereas,  on  the  oontnty, 
by  the  lock-system  the  100  boats  passing  the  summit  would  expend  equal  qaantities 
of  water  whether  loaded  or  empty. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  by  the  system  of  planes  the  loss  by  leakage  at  the 
locks  would  be  entirely  obviated  at  the  summit-level,  an  insignificant  quantity  proba- 
bly, but  yet  worthy  of  being  noted. 

Referring  again  to  the  comparison  of  quantities  of  water  expended  at  planes  and  at 
locks  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  canal,  aud  applying  the  hypothesis  of  non-balanoe  of 
freights  eastward  and  westward,  we  find  that  six  loaded  boats  passing  eastward,  and 
one  loaded  and  five  empty  ones  passing  westward,  will  expend  52,357  cubic  feet  of 
wat<er,  aud  by  the  same  movement  of  boats  through  a  lock  by  the  favorable  condition 
of  three  eastward  boats,  finding  full  locks,  there  will  be  expended  73,357  cubic  feet  of 
water,  nearly  one-half  more  than  the  quantity  expended  by  the  inclined  plane.  This 
feature  of  the  comparison,  together  with  the  absence  of  leakage  at  thb  summit-locks, 
shows  that,  in  the  system  of  incliued  planes,  the  storage  water  in  the  summit-lovel  is 
under  better  control  in  the  matter  of  its  distribution  down  the  8lox)e  of  the  canal, mt- 
ing  in  the  last  case  33  per  cent,  of  the  water  expended  by  the  system  of  locks,  under 
the  same  condition  of  tonnage.  This  feature  gives  great  weight  to  the  system  of  in- 
clined planes. 

The  local  conditions  in  regard  to  these  comparisons  are,  on  the  Savage  River  sectioQ 
of  the  canal,  especially  favorable  to  the  system  of  inclined  planes. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  TONNAGE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  CANAL. 

It  was  shown  in  my  former  report  that  the  tonnage  capacity  of  the  canal  is  deoend' 
ent  on  the  facility  for  passing  boats  at  the  restricted  points  as  at  the  locks,  ana  was 
equal,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  about  eight  boats  per  hour,  and  192  per  day. 
Upon  the  basis  of  uiovements  of  freights  eastward  and  weistward,  given  above, seTen- 
twelfths  of  these — 12  boats — are  loaded,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  4,032,000  tonnage 
for  a  season  of  300  days.  In  the  case  of  the  inclined  planes,  boats  can  be  passed  up 
(and  down)  over  a  distance  of  950  feet  in  4.4  minutes,  allowing  for  time  to  get  into  the 
carriage,  say  ten  boats  per  hour,  increasing  the  capacity  25  per  cent.  With  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  passing  boats  at  a  plane,  it  may  be  readily  shown  that  they  can  be 
passed  over  the  plaue  in  one-half  of  the  time,  or  in  any  other  ratio,  by  the  same  expend- 
iture of  water,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  turbine  motor. 

If  double-track  planes  were  applied  to  the  canal  at  the  increased  cost  of  50  percenif 
the  capacity  is  to  some  extent  unlimited,  and  ten  boats  could  be  passed  in  each  direc- 
tion in  each  hour,  doubling  the  capacity  last  stated,  which  would  give  480  boats  per 
day,  and  144,000  boats,  17,280,000  tons,  per  annum  of  a  season  of  300  days. 

ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

To  determine  the  time  of  transit  over  a  canal  operated  by  locks,  the  time  taken  up 
in  slowing  up  the  boat  to  enter  the  lock,  and  the  time  taken  up  in  getting  under  way 
again  at  the  usual  speed,  must  be  taken  into  the  account  as  the  means  of  determininf 
the  time  lost  by  retardation  of  speed,  as  well  as  the  timerequired  in  locking  tbroogh.  A 
like  amount  of  retardation  takes  place  in  passing  a  plane,  as  the  boat  must  come  very 
nearly  to  a  dead  stop  in  entering  the  carriage,  but  by  good  management  the  boat  may 
be  made  to  leave  the  carriage  with  the  communicated  velocity  acquired  in  passing  over 
the  plane— 2^  miles  per  hour. 

[This  is  the  practice  on  the  Morris  Canal.] 

To  determine  the  time  consumed  at  locks  in  retardation  and  locking,  we  may  tike 
the  operations  on  the  completed  canal  as  a  basis.  Under  the  most  favorable  oonditioDS 
of  the  lock  being  open  to  an  approaching  boat,  the  tow-lino  is  cast  off  at  the  distsaoe 
of  3.50  feet  from  the  lock,  and  the  boat  comes  to  a  stop  when  in  the  lock,  and  we  will 
assume  that  an  equal  distance  is  required  to  get  under  way  again  at  the  usual  ^eed. 
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The  lock  for  this  purpose  is  taken  to  be  120  feet  long ;  and  the  distance  occupied  in 
slowing  up,  locking,  and  getting  nuder  way  again  is  therefore  820  feet  at  each  lock. 
The  usual  speed  acquired  over  the  canal  between  locks  is  t\yo  miles  per  hour,  rarely 
faster.  Loaded  boats  make  the  trip  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown,  a  distance  of 
134.5  miles,  in  4^  days,  poHslug  through  74  locks,  making  an  average  speed  of  1.7  miles 
per  hoar. 

The  total  distances  taken  to  slow  up,  lock,  and  get  nnder  way  are,  for  74  locks,  60,680 
feet,  leaving  913,480  feet,  over  which  the  speed  of  two  miles  per  hour  is  made,  requir- 
ing 86^  hours  of  time,  and  the  time  remaining  of  4^  days,  2U  hours,  is  taken  up  at.  the 
locks  in  retardation  and  locking,  equal  to  17^  minutes  at  each  lock,  in  passing  over 
820  feet  of  distance.  To  render  this  case  somewhat  more  favorable,  we  will  assume 
that  but  15  minutes'  time  are  taken  up  in  slowing  up,  locking,  and  getting  under  way. 

In  applying  these  measnres  of  time  to  the  portion  of  the  canal  between  Cumberland 
and  Connellsville,  via  the  Savage  River  route,  we  will  consider  it  in  characteristic 
section.  Connellsville  to  month  of  Piney  Run,  66  miles,  with  134  locks;  Piney  Run  to 
mouth  of  Savage  River,  twenty-eight  miles,  with  156  locks;  and  Savage  River  to  Cum- 
berland, thirty-one  miles,  with  42  locks. 

In  passing  over  the  first  section  of  68  miles,  a  boat  will  take  np  33.5  hours  in  passing 
134  locks  and  109,880  feet,  leaving  249,160  feet  to  be  passed  over  at  the  rate  of  two  mile  s 
per  hour,  reqniring  23.6  hours,  a  total  of  57.1  hours  for  this  section.  On  the  middle  sec- 
tion, deducting  the  tunnel  summit-level  of  5  miles  length,  which  will  be  passed  in  2.5 
hoQis,  39  hours  will  be  taken  to  pass  156  locks  and  127.920  feet  of  distance,  equal  to 
24.23  miles,  1.23  miles  more  than  the  distance  to  be  passed  over  on  this  section,  exclu- 
sire  of  the  tunnel.  The  reason  for  this  result  is  that  the  distances  between  the  locks 
average  about  660  feet,  40  feet  less  than  is  assumed  to  be  taken  np  in  getting  under 
way,  and  slowing  up  to  enter  the  next  lock,  and  the  boat  does  not  get  the  speed  of  two 
miles  per  hour,  as  assumed,  but  in  the  half  distance  between  locks  will  acquire  a  speed 
of  1.69  miles  per  hour.  [As  we  have  assumed  nearly  2^  minutes  less  time  at  locks  than 
was  found  by  the  basis  of  times  on  the  poi*tion  of  canal  in  operation,  we  may  disregard 
this  saving  of  a  fraction  of  a  minute.]  The  whole  time  on  this  section  is  41.5  hours. 
The  time  occupied  in  passing  over  the  section  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  River  to  Cum- 
berland, we  have  10.5  hours  to  42  locks,  and  34,440  feet  of  distance  and  12.24  hours  to 
pass  over  the  remaining  129,240  feet  or  24.48  miles,  making  for  this  section  22.74  hours, 
and  for  the  whole  distance  between  Cumberland  and  Connellsville,  121.34  hours,  a  rat« 
of  1.05  miles  per  hour.  If  the  17.4  minntes  found  to  be  occupied  at  each  lock  had  been 
lued  in  these  calculations  the  time  wonld  have  been  found  to  have  been  13.28  hours 
more,  or  134.62  hours. 

BY  SYSTEM  OP  INCLINED  PLANES. 

The  time  required  for  the  passage  of  boats  along  the  canal  where  inclined  planes  are 
naed  is  to  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  system  of  locks.  Equal  times 
and  distances  are  taken  up  in  slowing  up  to  enter  the  carriage,  as  in  the  case  of  locks, 
bnt  DO  time  is  lost  in  retardation  in  getting  under  way  again.  If  a  boat,  moving  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  comes  to  a  stop  in  3-50  feet  when  the  propelling  power 
is  stopped,  the  average  rate  of  speed  has  been  one  mile  per  hour  for  the  350  feet  of  dis- 
tance aui  the  time  4  minutes,  quite  nearly.  In  the  calculations  for  determining  the 
expenditure  of  water  in  passing  the  plane,  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour 
was  assnmed,  and  to  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  pool,  or  vice  versUj  a  distance  of, 
say,  990  feet,  the  time  will  be  4^  minntes,  making  Qf^  minutes  for  the  time  taken  at 
each  plane  to  pass  over  a  distance  of  1,340  feet. 

Considering  first  the  section  between  the  mouth  of  Piney  Run  and  the  month  oi 
Savage  River,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  with  20  planes,  wo  have  for  the  time 
occupied  at  planes,  2.83  hours  and  26,800  feet  of  distance,  and  the  remaining  distance 
22.92  miles  is  passed  over  in  11.46  hours,  and  the  section  is  passed  in  14.3  hours,  (a 
saving  in  time  of  27.2  hours  on  this  section,)  with  a  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  quite 
nearly,  the  section  being  passed  as  if  it  were  one  continuous  unohslruct&i  level. 

The  saving  of  time  at  the  other  points  named  would  be,  at  the  mouth  of  Castleman 
River,  difference  between  2  hours  occupied  at  the  eight  locks  in  going  over  6,520  feet 
and  8^  minute^i  and  29.4  minutes  (37.9  minntes)  to  pass  the  same  distance  by  the  plane, 
a  saving  of  1.37  hours. 

At  the  Ohio  Pyle  Falls,  a  plane  of  96  feet  lift  would  give  a  distance  of  1,310  feet  to 
ho  passed  in  6  minutes,  and  1,660  feet  in  10  minutes ;  12  locks  would  require  3  houra  of 
time  to  9,840  feet  of  distance,  while  in  passing  this  distance  with  the  plane  but  56^ 
minutes  would  be  taken,  saving  here  2.06  hours  ;  and  the  whole  time  that  would  be 
saved  between  Connellsville  and  Cumberland  is  30  hours  and  38  minutes,  (equal  to  a 
shortening  of  the  canal  by  61.26  miles,)  making  the  time  from  Connellsville  to  Cum- 
berland U4  hours,  only  four  days,  and  the  average  speed  1.35  miles  per  hour.  If  the 
time  of  passing  locks  as  found  by  the  operations  of  the  canal  in  use,  had  been  used,  the 
saving  in  time  would  have  been  almost  4^  days. 

It  is  qnite  probable  that  planes  could  be  introduced  at  other  places  on  the  canal,  but 
the  surveys  are  not  made  in  such  detail  as  to  determine  this. 
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From  the  above  discnssion  of  planes  and  locks  it  is  apparent  that  if  planes  of  higher 
lift  could  be  used,  the  economy  of  time  and  cost  would  be  |2^eater  yet ;  and  that  were 
the  canal  operated  to  its  full  capacity  with  planes,  the  planes  could  be  doable-tracked 
at  an  increased  cost  not  exceeding  46  per  cent,  oi  the  cost  of  the  single-track  plaDes, 
which  would  establish  a  double  line  of  boats  moving  in  opposite  directions  as  fast  as 
two  miles  per  hoar  over  the  mountain  section ;  nor  would  tne  double-track  planes  ex- 
pand as  much  water  in  operating  the  turbines  as'wonld  the  single-track  plaoes,  beeanao 
the  load  to  be  moved  up  or  down  the  plane  would  be  counterbalanced  by  2b  tooa,  or 
60  tons,  or  185  tons  ;  and  in  all  cases  33  per  cent,  of  a  saving  in  work  would  takeplac«; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  movement  of  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
boats  might  be  said  to  have  been  moved  without  any  expenditure  of  water ;  and  for 
the  case  of  six  loaded  boats  down,  or  eastward,  and  one  loaded  boat  and  five  empty 
ones  westward,  on  the  Savage  River  section,  if  the  boats  could  be  moved  over  the 
planes  in  pairs,  the  expenditure  of  water  would  be  for  tbe  five  empty  boats  up,  and  the 
one  loaded  one,  36,204  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  2,901  cubic  feet  for  each  boat  as 
compared  with  4,363  cubic  feet  for  each  boat  as  found  for  the  single-track  plane,  a  sav- 
ing, again,  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  quantity  estimated  for  the  operation  of  single- 
track  planes. 

In  the  operations  of  the  double-track  plane,  when  two  boats  were  to  be  moved  at  the 
same  time,  double  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  moving  the  boat<s  over  the  lencrth  of 
the  upper  plane,  and  for  tbis  purpose  a  turbine  of  double  the  power  figured  for  the 
single-track  plane  would  be  required  with  double  the  expenditure  of  water  for  that 
time,  and  this  double  expenditure  is  considered  in  the  calculation  of  the  lastavenee 
quantity  of  2,901  cubic  feet.  Fixed  caissons  carrying  water  in  which  the  boats  maybe 
floated  while  passing  over  the  plane,  have  been  used,  as  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
report.  Such  an  arrangement  would  add  the  weight  of  caisson  to  the  load  to  be 
moved  and  also  the  weight  of  water  required  to  float  the  boat,  which  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional load  of  about  115  tons,  and  would  require  an  additional  expenditure  of  water 
in  the  same  ratio  for  like  movements  of  boats.  In  the  case  of  a  double-track  plane  with 
caissons,  the  same  increase  in  expenditure  of  water  would  be  necessitated ;  but  in  the 
case  under  discussion,  that  system  of  arrangement  must  be  established  that  expends  the 
least  quantity  of  water. 

In  whatever  manner  the  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  lock-system  and  the 
inclined-plane  system,  either  of  single  locks  and  single-track  planes,  or  of  doable  locks 
and  double-track  planes,  the  economy  in  construction  and  in  the  expenditure  of  water 
is  pre-eminently  in  favor  of  the  inclined  planes. 

Stationary  steam-engines  could  be  substitated  for  the  turbine  motors,  but  their  cost 
would  be  $15,000  additional  at  each  plane.  They  would  be  more  liable  to  accident, 
and  require  skilled  superintendence  and  the  constant  expense  of  fuel,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  avoid  the  expenditure  of  water  needed  to  operate  the  turbines. 

EFFECT  ON  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Taking  the  operations  of  the  completed  canal  between  Cumberland  and  Georgetown 
as  a  basis  of  cost,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  shows  a  cost  of  0.4 
cent  per  ton  per  mile,  exclusive  of  tolls,  when  the  rate  of  transportation  is  1.7  miles 
per  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.68  cent  per  hour  of  time,  and  consequently  a  saving  of  3(4 
hours'  time  works  a  saving  of  20.8  cents  per  ton  between  Connellsville  and  Cumber- 
land, an  equated  saving  of  fifty-two  miles  in  distance  by  the  svstem  of  inclined  planes, 
in  comparison  with  the  system  of  lift-locks  as  herein  compared. 
Very  respectfully, 


Maj.  Wm.  E.  Merrill, 

U,  S,  EngineerBi  Brevet  Colonel^  U,  S,  A, 


Thomas  S.  Sedgwick. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  YOUGHIOGHENY  KIVEK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Unitsd  States  Engineer  Office, 

Cincinnati^  Ohio,  August  14,  1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  Lieutenant  Mahan's 
report  on  the  survey  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  as  ordered  by  the  act 
of  March  3,  1873. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  in  getting  this  report  before  Congress  is  ex- 
plained in  the  report  itself. 
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Having  no  special  instractioDS  as  to  the  limits  of  the  sarvey  I  directed 
Lieutenant  Mahan  to  commence  at  West  IS^ewton  and  work  down  stream 
to  the  month  of  the  river.  I  selected  West  Newton  as  the  starting 
\mut  because  I  understood  that  the  wishes  of  those  at  whose  instance 
this  survey  was  ordered  were  to  have  an  extension  of  the  Monongahela 
slack-water  system  up  the  Youghiogheny ;  and  therefore  I  thought  it 
best  to  limit  the  survey  to  a  length  of  river  that  could  be  examined 
thoroughly,  and  not  to  go  above  a  point  that  could  be  reiiched  by  three 
dams  of  10  feet  lift  each,  believing  that  there  would  be  ample  time  to 
continue  the  survey  after  these  dams  were  built.  I  had  no  instructions 
to  make  this  survey  a  part  of  the  examination  for  the  extension  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  route,  and  therefore  treated  the  question 
as  a  purely  local  one. 

After  the  estimate  for  an  improvement  by  permanent  dams  had  been 
made,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Mahan  to  make  another  estimate  for  the 
coDstruction  of  movable  dams,  on  the  model  of  that  across  the  Seine  at 
Port-4-l'Anglais.  I  did  not  expect  that  this  system  could  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  the  Youghiogheny,  but  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  valuable  study  for  similar  work  on  the  Ohio. 

The  month  of  the  Youghiogheny  is  in  the  second  pool  of  the  Monon- 
gahela, and,  theretore,  boats  descending  the  former  stream  must  pass 
two  locks  before  reaching  free  navigation  in  the  Ohio.  For  this  reason, 
and  for  its  increased  cost,  I  would  not  recommend  an  improvement  on 
the  Youghiogheny  by  movable  dams. 

The  most  serious  question  in  improving  this  river  comes  from  the 
scantiness  of  its  water-supply  in  summer.  On  this  account  the  esti- 
mate for  lock-foundations  is  particularly  large  in  order  to  reduce  leakage 
to  the  minimum. 

The  estimated  cost  of  slack- water  to  West  Newton,  by  three  locks 
and  dams  of  10  feet  lift  each,  is  $688^023.21.  This  is  a  larger  estimate 
than  is  usual  for  sucli  locks  and  dams,  but  it  will  be  seen  on  examina- 
tion that  the  increase  of  cost  arises  from  the  defective  character  of  the 
foandations. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  fourteen  sheets  of  maps,  giving  the 
plat  of  the  part  of  river  surveyed  on  the  scale  ot  1  inch  to  200  feet, 
its  longitudinal  profile,  and  various  cross-sections.  There  is  also  a  sheet 
.on  which  is  shown,  on  a  small  scale,  the  kind  of  movable  dam  on  which 
the  estimate  was  based.  The  movable  parts  are  Chanoine  wickets,  and 
the  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Port-^PAnglais  on  the 
Seine  just  above  Paris. 

KespectfuUy,  your  Obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Merrill, 
Major  of  Engineers^  U.  /S.  A. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  Z7.  8.  A. 


Beport  of  Lieut  F,  A,  ifa/mn,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

United.  States  Engineer  Office, 

Cincinnati,  July  28,  1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  th6  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  enrvey  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny River  from  West  Newton  to  McKeesport : 

Haying  been  ordered  for  temporary  duty  to  the  Atlantic  coast  just  two  weeks  after 
my  return  to  this  office,  and  not  having  had  with  me  any  maps  or  other  data  from 
which  a  report  could  be  prepared,  I  have  been  compelled  to  wait  until  the  present 
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time  before  completing  it,  as  npon  my  retaro  I  fonnd  that  cert-ain  additions  bad  to  be 
made  to  the  maps,  the  data  for  which  were  to  be  found  only  in  my  own  note-book. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1873,  reads  as  followsj  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
this  work : 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  examinations  or  snr- 
yeys,  ur  both,  to  be  made  at  the  following  points,  namely  :  *  *  * 

"  The  Youghiogheny  River,  Pennsylvania." 

*  •  *  •  •  «t  • 

Your  orders,  given  to  me  verbally,  were  that  the  survey  should  extend  from  McKees- 
port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  West  Newton,  about  twenty  miles  up  ;  oonseqaently 
nothing  was  done  outside  of  these  limits. 

The  Yonghiogheny  rises  near  the  boundary-line  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia.  It^  conrse  is  about  due  north  as  far  as  Confluence,  where  its  dixection 
changes  to  west-northwest,  preserving  this  general  direction  unchanged  until  it  joins 
the  Monongahela  at  McKeesport.  A  few  small,  unimportant  streams  empty  into  it 
above  Confluence,  at  which  point  it  is  joined  by  its  two  moat  prominent  tribntaries, 
Castlemau's  River  and  Laurel  Hill  Creek.  Below  Confluence  three  other  streams 
flow  into  it,  but  they  are  also  very  small.  The  Youghiogheny  runs  very  nearly  parsl- 
lel  with  the  Monongahela ;  just  below  its  head-watersMt  is  crossed  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  At  Confluence  the  Pittsburgh,  Washington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road comes  on  its  right  bank,  which  it  follows  thence  to  McKeesport.  The  Pittsburgh. 
Wheeling  and  Baltimore  Railroad  is  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
which  it  joins  at  Cumberland^  Md. 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  importance  between  McKeesport  and  West  Newton.  Tht 
distances  of  the  principal  villages  from  Pittsburgh  are  as  follows : 

McKeesport,  on  the  right  bank 15.7 

Boston,  on  the  left  bank 19.4 

Osceoln,  on  the  right  bank - 21.7 

Alpsville,on  the  right  bank 22L5 

Shauer's,on  the  right  bank 2fi.2 

Buena  Vista,  on  the  left  bank 27.7 

Armstrong's,  on  the  right  bank 27.7 

Moore's,  on  the  right  bank 28.8 

West  Newton,  on  the  right  bank 3i5 

In  times  of  very  high-water  steamboats  could  go  up  to  West  Newton,  and  perhaps 
even  farther,  were  it  not  for  the  bridge  that  here  crosses  the  river,  and  is  about  10  feet 
above  high- water. 

I  could  not  And  any  data  for  determining  an  average  high-water  at  West  Newton,  as 
no  one  seemed  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  river.  The  highest  water  there 
known  occurred  on  the  7th  of  February,  1868,  and  stood  at  23. 94  feet  above  low-water. 
This  rise  was  caused  by  an  ice-gorge  in  the  river  below. 

The  river  in  times  past  has  been  slack- watered,  but  I  have  so  far  been  nnable  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  information  about  its  history  or  it«  work.  I  could  only  find 
traces  of  two  locks  and  dams,  one  about  a  mile  below  Osceola,  the  other  at  Baena 
Vista,  but  they  had  long  been  lying  in  ruins,  the  dams  completely  broken  throngh, 
and  the  locks  almost  totally  destroyed.  Nothing  of  them  is  now  standing  save  small 
portions  of  the  chamber-walls.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  from  conversation  with  peraoas 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river,  the  great  cause  of  failure  was  in  the  dsmf 
having  been  built  too  high.  What  this  height  was  exactly  I  could  not  learn,  bat  the 
lift  from  pool  to  pool  was  about  13  feet. 

The  survey  was  made  in  August,  September,  and  October  of  1873.  The  foroe  at  first 
consisted  of  Mr.  Hoag,  myself,  and  five  men,  the  number  of  whom  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  seven.  Considerable  delay  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  salt- 
able  transportation  for  the  party  and  instruments,  but  work  was  finally  began  on 
Aujpust  11  and  continued  until  November  1. 

The  party  was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first,  under  Mr.  Hoag,  took  in  the 
topographical  and  hydrographical  parts,  while  the  second,  nnder  my  own  sapervision, 
attended  to  the  leveling.  The  topography  was  conducted  by  the  ordinary  method? 
of  courses  and  bearings.  A  system  of  diagonal  time-soundings  was  made  from  West 
Newton  to  McKeesport,  and  at  all  marked  shoals  lines  of  triangulated  soundings,  *A' 
feet  apart,  were  run  perpendicularly  to  the  shore. 

The  leveling  was  conducted  with  the  special  object  of  determining  the  difference  o( 
level  between  the  water-surface  at  West  Newton  and  the  water-surface  in  the  second 
pool  of  the  Monongahela  slack- water  system.  Eleven  bench-marks  in  all  were  estab- 
lished. They  are  all  cut  on  rocks  and  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  center  of  the 
cross  being  the  i>oint  at  which  the  rod  should  be  held.  The  following  description ol 
the  bench-marks  maj'  be  useful  for  future  reference : 

No.  1.  On  top  of  a  sandstone  guard-post,  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  cnrbeon 
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the  northeast  corner  of  Main  street  and  the  street  frontin j^  the  river,  in  West  Newton. 
The  block  is  18  inches  high,  horizontal  section  14  by  8  inches,  top  face  12  by  6  inches, 
B.  M.  on  top  face.  This  bench  being  tl)e  starting-point  of  levels,  its  reference  was 
arbitrarily  assumed  at  250.0.    All  references  in  this  snrvey  are  in  feet. 

No.  2.  A  cross  cat  on  the  sixteenth  stone  from  the  water-front,  seventh  course  from  tte 
top,  north  side  of  the  east  abnttaient  of  the  West  Newton  bridge.    Reference  248,157. 

No.  3.  A  cross  cut  on  the  eighth  stone  from  the  water-front,  twelfth  course  from  the 
top,  north  side  of  the  east  abutment  of  the  West  Newton  bridge.    Reference  240,209. 

No.  4.  A  cross  cut,  with  a  figure  4  alongside,  on  a  large  flat  stone,  about  two  miles 
below  West  Newton,  on  right  bank.  The  stone  is  a  little  to  the  left  of  a  line  through 
tiie  chimney  of  a  paper-mill  at  West  Newton,  tangent  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  stone  is  20  by  y.5  feet,  cross  is  0.22  foot  square,  figure  4  is  0.26  foot  long.  Refer- 
ence 224,245. 

No.  5.  A  cross  cut  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  top  foundation-course  of  the  east 
abutment  of  the  railroad-bridge  crossing  Sewickly  Creek,  near  its  month,  may  be  known 
by  a  large  V  cut  near  the  northeast  angle  of  the  cross.     Reference  225,030. 

No.  6.  A  cross  cut  on  a  large  st-one  directly  across  the  river  from  Suter's  Pier,  at 
Sotersville.  Reference  221,196.  This  B.  M.  is  very  badly  cut,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  stone,  which,  being  slaty  in  its  character,  would  not  work  well  under  the  chisel. 

No.  7.  A  cross  cut  on  a  large  piece  of  conglomerate,  irregular  in  shape'and  reddish  in 
color.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  8U0  yards  below  the  old  slack- 
water  dam  at  Buena  Vista.    Reference  214,908. 

No.  8.  A  double  cross  ({)  cut  on  a  large  out-cropping  bowlder  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  a  little  below  Robbins's  Run.  The  point  of  rest  for  the  rod  is  at  the  cross  near- 
est the  channel.    Reference  206,453. 

No.  9.  A  cross  cut  near  the  top  of  a  large  stone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Above 
the  cross  is  an  arc  of  nine  small  holes  drilled  into  the  stone,  which  is  situated  midway 
between  the  Alps  House  (a  large  hotel  at  Alpsville,  on  the  right  bank)  and  the 
Coultersville  Baptist  church,  a  very  prominent  frame  building,  with  long  windows, 
standing  near  the  sonthwest  end  of  Alpsville.    Reference  211,291. 

No.  10.  A  cross,  surmounted  by  a  letter  X,  on  a  flat  stone  lying  on  the  right  bank, 
between  the  coal-tipples  of  N.  J.  Bigley  and  Brown  &  Cochran.    Reference  200,863. 
•  No.  11.  No  description  will  be  here  given,  as  it  has  since  been  destroyed. 

No.  12.  A  cross  cut  on  a  large  stone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  almost  in  the  pro- 
longation of  Sixth  street,  McKeesport.    Reference  206,309. 

The  above  description  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  determine  the 
location  of  any  of  the  benches  without  difficulty. 

In  determining  the  difference  of  level  between  the  water-surface  at  West  Newton 
and  at  McKeesport,  the  rule  was  adopted  to  repeat  on  the  morning  of  each  day  the 
work  done  on  the  preceding  afternoon.  After  reaching  the  end  of  the  work,  it  was  gone 
over  twice  from  end  to  end,  continuously,  for  the  purpose  of  checking.  On  account  of 
my  having  been  laid  up  sick,  the  final  leveling  was  done  by  Mr.  Hoag,  and  our  work 
agreed  within  five-hundredths  of  a  foot.  The  difference  of  level  found  was  25.427  feet. 
From  this  subtract  1.1  feet,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  bridge,  and  we  obtain  24.3  feet 
as  the  difference  of  level  between  the  Monongahela  pool  and  the  bottom  of  the  river 
at  West  Newton.  A  depth  of  6  feet  at  West  Newton  would  give  the  water-surface  30.3 
feet  above  the  Monongahela  pool.  This  can  be  divided  into  three  pools,  requiring  a  lift 
of  10  feet  to  pass  from  pool  to  pool.    The  remaining  0.3  could  be  removed  by  dredging. 

Owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water,  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  distinctly  visible  for 
ahnost  the  entire  distance  from  West  Newton  to  Alpsville.  The  surface  of  the  bottom 
is  formed  of  gravel,  except  in  a  bend  just  altove  Sutersville  and  below  the  old  dams, 
in  which  localities  the  surface-stratum  was  found  to  be  of  sand.  As  we  were  unpro- 
vided with  the  necessarv  boring-tools,  we  were  unable  to  determine  what  formation 
underlay  the  bottom,  'f  his  is  a  question  that  must  be  carefully  investigated  before 
any  final  locations  for  the  locks  and  dams  can  be  decided  on. 

The  discharge  of  the  river  was  determined  by  Mr.  Hoag  at  Rattle's  Ripple.  He  made 
use  of  surface-floats  over  a  course  of  40  feet  in  length,  the  average  depth  of  the  section 
being  one  foot.  The  amount  of  discharge  he  found  to  be  183  cubic  feet  per  second, 
which  will  give  10,980  per  minute,  or  658,800  per  hour.  Now,  the  size  of  lock  pro- 
posed for  use  in  this  work  is  that  oi  the  large  locks  on  the  Monongahela.  The  cham- 
bers of  these  locks  measure  250  feet  in  length  by  56  in  breadth.  These  dimensions, 
with  a  lift  of  10  feet,  give  140,000  feet  as  the  amount  of  water  required  for  one  lockage. 
About  twenty  minutes  is  needed  for  a  boat  to  pass  one  of  these  locks,  or  three  boats 
can  pass  in  an  hour,  requiring  420,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  same  time,  and  leaving 
a  surplus  of  238,800,  or  1^  of  a  prism  of  lift.  Now,  when  the  river  was  gauged,  although 
it  was  rery  low,  it  was  not  at  its  lowest  stage,  and,  judging  by  information  furnished 
me  by  the  inhabitants  in  conversation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  supply  in  a  dry 
season  must  be  so  scant  that  it  would  hardly  be  sufficient.  Ou  this  point,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  data,  as  the  people  living  near  the  river  do  not  seem 
to  stndy  its  movements  with  any  care.    Granting,  however,  that  this  supply  (183  cubic 
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feet  per  second)  can  be  kept  up,  it  will  be  easily  seen  tbat  tbe  water  mnst  be  care- 
fully busbanded,  aud  tbat  a  dam  of  tbo  very  bj'St  design  to  prevent  leakage  will  be 
required,  and  tbat  the  fouudation  for  tbe  lock' must  be  made  very  tigbt,  in  order  tbat 
tbe  water  may  not  escape  tbrougb  ifc. 

To  form  tbrce  pools  tbreo  dams  will  be  required.  As  tbe  exact  location  of  eacb  dam 
bas  not  been  determined  on,  I  bave  only  been  able  to  assume  a  lengtb  for  each  one. 
Taking  tbat  point  on  eacb  pool  wbere  there  will  be  6  feet  of  water,  and  measuriniir  the 
distance  from  tbe  top  of  the  bank  on  one  side  to  tbe  top  of  the  bank  on  tbe  other,  we 
find  tbe  sum  of  the  three  distances  to  be  1,850  feet,  which,  deducting  85  feet  for  width 
of  lock,  gives  tbe  total  length  of  the  three  dams  of  1,595  feet,  or  an  average  length 
of  532  feet  for  each  dam. 

These  dams  I  propoBe  to  construct  as  follows :  1st.  To  build  strong  timlier  cribe, 
about  6  feet  in  height  and  50  feet  in  width,  and  place  them  in  line  across  the  stream. 
2d.  To  drive  a  row  of  heavy  square  piles  along  tbe  down-stream  side  of  the  cribs,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  keeping  thein  in  position,  the  tops  of  the  piles  to  be  flush  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cribs.  3d.  To  drive  on  the  up-stream  side  of  these  cribs  two  rowa 
of  d-incb  sheeting-piles  in  juxtaposition,  tbo  rows  to  break  joints.  These  piles  to  be 
driven  so  that  their  tops  shall  be  flush  with  the  top  surfaces  of  tbe  foundatioD-cribi^ 
tbe  up-stream  row  of  sheeting-piles  to  support  tbo  lower  ends  of  the  timbers  compoe- 
ing  the  apron  of  tbe  dam.  4th.  To  build  a  strong  crib  on  top  of  these  fonndation-cribfl, 
and  make  it  a  continuous  structure  from  one  end  of  the  dam  to  the  other.  This  snper* 
crib  to  be  10  feet  in  height,  tbe  down-stream  side  being  built  in  three  steps  of  ^  £eet 
each,  the  up-stream  side  being  an  apron  formed  of  heavy  timbers,  wrought  to  troe 
faces,  and  laid  as  close  together  as  possible.  The  apron  to  have  a  slope  of  1  perpendic- 
ular to  2.5  base.  5tb.  The  crest  of  the  dam  will  be  formed  by  a  timber  12  by  18,  thor- 
oughly bolted  and  fastened  to  tbe  crib- work.  6tb.  To  fill  in  all  the  crib- work  with 
riprap.  7th.  To  cover  the  entire  up-stream  side  of  tbe  dam  from  tbe  top  of  the  apron 
down  with  gravel,  tbe  top  surface  of  which  is  to  have  a  slope  of  I  perpendicular  to  6 
base. 

ESTIMATE  FOR   ONE   DAM  532  FEET  IX  LENGTH. 

14,167  linear  feet  of  piles,  12^  cents  per  foot $1,770  ?7 

90,720  feet  (board -measure)  sheet- piles,  at  35  cents  per  M"* 3, 175  ^ 

848,400  feet  (board-measure)  timber  in  crib-work,  at  ^5  per  M 29,694  00* 

127,000  feet  (board-measure)  timber  in  apron,  at  $35  per  M 4, 445  <W 

532  piles,  driving,  at  $2.50  each 1.330  00 

1,0<)4  sheeting-piles,  driving,  at  §2.50  each 2, 660  IW 

11,000  cubic  yards  riprap,  at  $1.25  per  yard 13,7o0  00 

10,588  cubic  yards  gravel,  at  40  cents  per  yard 4, 235  20 

Total  cost  of  dam 61,060  27 

MASONRY  ABUTMENT. 

At  the  end  of  tbo  dam  opposite  tbe  lock  will  be  an  abutment  of  stone,  extending 30 
feet  above  aud  below  tbe  dam,  with  wing-walls  40  feet  in  length.  The  abatraent  is  to 
be  5  feet  thick  at  tbe  top  and  10.5  feet  thick  at  tbe  bottom,  the  side  next  the  bank  to 
be  vertical,  tbe  height  22  feet.  It  is  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  piles  in  four  equidis- 
tant rows  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  abutment,  tbe  piles  in  each  row  to  be  5  feet  apart, 
A  capping-piece  12  by  12  inches  will  be  laid  on  eacb  row  of  piles,  and  the  grillage thna 
formed  covered  by^a  platform  of  5-inch  plank  laid  crosswise  upon  it.  The  top  of  the 
platform  to  be  laidbn  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  foundation-crib  of  the  dam.  On 
this  platform  will  be  built  tbe  abutment. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  ABUT>fENT. 

3,040  linear  feet  of  piles,  at  12^  cents  per  foot f.'WO  W 

9,120  feet  (board-meiisure)  grillage,  at  $.35  per  M 319  20 

9,975  feet  (board-measure)  platform,  at  ^'55  per  M 349  13 

438  cubic  yards  quarry-face  masonry,  at  $9.60 4,204  * 

€36  cubic  yards  rubble  masonry,  at  $7.20 ^'^!^S 

5,000  cubic  yards  riprap  for  protecting  banks,  at  $1.25 ^»  *^  JJ 

152  piles,  driving,  at  $2.50  each 3c^  w 

Laying  grillage 33  00 

Laying  platform 70  00 

Total  for  abutment 16,565  33 

Tbe  foundation  adopted  for  tbe  lock  is  similar  to  tbat  of  the  lock  recently  built  »* 
Henry,  on  tbe  Illinois  River,  the  bed  in  each  case  being  permeable  soil.  In  thisca«, 
however,  additional  precantions  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  leakage  on  accoaat 
of  tbe  scantiness  of  the  water-supply. 

Before  going  farther  it  may  bo  well  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Henry  lock. 
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This  lock  is  built  entirely  in  tho  bed  of  the  river,  the  center  line  at  the  head  being  350 
feet  from  the  low- water  line,  and  at  the  foot  150  feet.  The  earth  where  the  foundition 
is  placed  was  first  reraovetl  to  a  depth  of  6  feot.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  bearing 
piles  12  inches  in  diameter  were  driven  so  as  to  have  five  rows  under  the  entire  length  of 
each  wall,  the  piles  in  each  row  being  3  feet  apart,  the  remainder  of  the  piles  being  driven 
over  the  chamber  space  in  seven  parallel  rows,  the  piles  in  these  rows  being  also  3  feet 
apart.  Under  the  head-bay  the  longitudinal  rows  are  doubled,  being  fifteen  in  number. 
L»ogitudinal  foundation  timbers  12  inches  square  were  then  placed  on  these  piles  and 
securely  bolted  to  them.  Cross-timbers  12  inches  square  were  then  laid  on  these  and 
securely  bolted  to  them,  forming  a  grillage.  The  spaces  between  the  timbers,  and  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches  below,  were  tilled  with  concrete,  thus  making  a  depth  of  concrete  of 
27ioche8.  All  the  foundation  was  then  covered  with  2^inch  plank.  Six  rows  of 
Rbeeting-piles  were  driven  across  the  foundation,  the  piles  being  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
leogth. 

The  additions  I  propose  to  make  to  the  above  are,  to  increase  the  depth  of  concrete 
to  36  inches ;  to  put  in  ten  rows  of  sheeting  piles-instead  of  six ;  to  put  at  the  head  of 
the  lock  two  rows  of  sheeting  piles,  8  feet  apart,  instead  of  one,  and  to  fill  in  the  in- 
termediate space  with  6  feet  depth  of  concrete;  all  the  sheeting-piles  to  be  10  feet 
long  instead  of  4  to  6  feet. 

As  the  lock  here  proposed  is  smaller  than  the  Henry  lock,  the  chamber  of  which  is 
250  feet  by  75,  the  number  of  piles  will  be  reduced  from  3,200  to  2,309. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  FOUNDATION  OP  LOCK  250  FEET  LONG  BY  56  FEET  WIDE. 

46,180  linear  feet  of  piles,  at  12^  cents  per  foot |5, 772  50 

173,440  feet  ( board -measure)  sheeting-piles,  at  $35  per  M 6, 070  40 

42,G00  feet  (board -measure)  sheeting-piles,  at  $35  per  M 1, 470  00 

135.000  feet  (board-measure)  lower-flooring  course,  at  S35  per  M 4, 375  00 

51,050  feet  (board- measure)  upper-flooring  course,  at  $35  per  M 1, 786  75 

8,400  feet  (board-measure)  binding-strips  at  $35  per  M 294  00 

1.100  cnbic  yards  of  concrete,  at  $6  per  yard 6,600  00 

7.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  excavation,  at  $1  per  yard 7, 000  00 

2,309  piles,  driving,  at  $2.50  each 5,772  50 

1,050  sheet  pilcH,  driving,  at  $2.50  each 2,625  00 

Laying  grillage 550  00 

Laying  flooring -^  1,000  00 

Total  cost  of  foundation 43,316  15 

The  lock  is  to  be  of  stone.  Dimensions  of  chamber,  250  by  56  feet;  lift,  10  feet; 
walls,  22.5  feet  high.  10  feet  thick  at  top,  13.5  feet  thick  at  bottom;  350  feet  total 
length. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  LOCK. 

2,0<J0  cubic  yards  cut-stone  masonry,  at  $14.40  per  yard $28, 800  00 

1,200  cubic  yards  qnarry-face  masonry,  at  $9.00  per  yard 11 ,  520  00 

3,513  cubic  yards  rubble  masonry,  at  .$7.20  per  yard 25, 293  60 

4,000  cubic  yards  earth  filling,  at  50  ceu  ts  per  yard 2, 000  00 

1  lift-wall,  167  cubic  yards  quarry-face  masonry,  at  $9.60  per  yard 1,603  20  , 

4  gates,  complete,  at  $4,000  each 16,000  00 

Total  cost  of  lock  superstructure 85, 216  80 

SUMMARY. 

Cost  of  dam 61,060  27 

Cost  of  abutment 16,5(55  33 

Co8tof  lock  foundation 43,316  15 

Coat  of  lock  superstructure 85,216  80 

Cost  of  one  lock  and  dam,  complete 206, 158  55 

ESTIMATE  FOR  ENTIRE  IMPROVEMENT. 

3  locks  and  dams,  at  $206,158.55  each 618,475  65 

Bemoving  obstacles  already  existing,  as  old  locks  and  dams,  old  bowlder, 
dams,  &c 7,000  00 

625, 475  65 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingencies 62,547  56 

Total  cost  of  improvements 688,023  21 
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This  estimate  will  carry  the  full  depth  of  water  (6  feet)  to  the  lower  end  of  the  toim 
of  West  Newton.  It  is  possible  that  a  little  dredging  may  be  needed  near  Baena  Vista, 
but  it  will  be  small  in  amount,  and  as  the  construction  of  the  dams  mentioDed  might 
cause  the  removal  of  this  bar  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  gravel,  no  aoooaot  his 
beea  taken  of  it  in  the  estimate. 

MOVABLE  DAMS. 

Another  mode  of  improvement,  by  means  of  movable  dams,  is  presented. 

The  system  proposed  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  at  Port-4-PAnglai8,  on  the  Upper 
Seine. 

The  dam  on  the  Toughiogbeny  will  be  somewhat  longer  than  at  Port-ik-VAnglAU, 
the  former  being  532  feet  and  the  latter  446. 

The  movable  dam  proposed  consists  of  Chanoine  wickets,  erected  in  a  free  pus  ud 
on  a  weir,  the  pass-wickets  being  13  feet  hi^h  and  the  weir-wickets  7  feet.  The  depth 
of  water  required  at  the  head  of  each  pool  is  6  feet ;  consequently,  we  will  hare  a  lift 
of  7  feet  from  pool  to  pool. 

The  pass  is  assumed  at  150  feet  in  width,  requiring  thirty-eight  wickets,  and  ninetr- 
flve  will  be  required  for  the  remaining  382  feet,  which  will  constitute  the  weir,  the 
wickets  being  taken  as  4  feet  wide. 

The  use  of  movable  dams  reduces  the  lift  of  the  locks  from  10  to  7  feet. 

As  the  total  elevation  required  to  give  6  feet  of  water  at  West  Newton  is  30  feet  it  is 
evident  that  live  movable  dams  will  give  35  feet  of  elevation,  or  five  feet  more  than  is 
necessary,  while  four  dams  will  give  but  28  feet,  or  2  feet  less  than  is  needed.  If.  there- 
fore, the  slack-water  is  to  stop  at  West  Newton  bridge,  we  must  have  either  five  dams 
of  6  feet  lift  or  four  dams  of  7.50  feet  lift  each.  I  should  recommend  the  latter.  If, 
however,  the  slack-water  is  to  be  extended  indefinitely  above  West  Newton,  I  would 
recommend  the  construction  of  five  dams  with  7  feet  lift,  believing  these  dimensions 
to  be  the  best  for  general  use.  The  estimates  that  follow  are  for  movable  dams  having 
the  last-named  lift.  The  comparison  of  cost  is,  therefore,  somewhat  nnjust  to  the  latter 
system,  as  it  actually  gives  5  feet  more  elevation  than  the  former. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST. 

For  a  movable  dam,  constructed  like  that  across  the  Upper  Seine  at  Port-sli-r Anglais, 
height  of  wickets,  13  feet;  lift  of  locks,  7  fedt;  breadth  of  wickets,  4  feet : 

NAVIGABLE  PASS. 

Cost  of  foundation  per  running  foot. 

3.52  cubic  yards  cut-stone  masonry,  at  $14.40 $.50® 

11  cubic  yards  rubble  masonry,  at  $7.20 79  20 

3.13  cubic  yards  riprap,  at  $1.25 3  91 

7.30  cubic  yards  concrete,  at  $6 43  dO 

64feet(board-measure)of  sill,  at  $35  per  M 2  24 

1,500  feet  (board-measure)  piles,  &c.,  for  cotfer-dam,  at  $35  per  M 5250 

Total  cost  per  running  foot 232  34 

Cost  of  trestle  qfpass, 

1  trestle,  1,300  pounds,  at  10  cents $130  OO 

2  journal-boxes,  130  pounds,  at  7  cent« 9  1^ 

2  anchoring-rods,  133  pounds,  at  10  cents 13  30 

1  anchoring-disk,  80  pounds,  at  7  cents 5  60 

2  claw-balks,  120  pounds,  at  10  cents 12  00 

1  hand-rail  post,  12  pounds,  at  10  cents 1  20 

Cost  of  trestle,  complete 171  20 

Cost  of  mchet  of  pass. 

^  horse,  450  pounds,  at  10  cents - I^^JJ 

2  anchoring-rods,  133  pounds,  at  10  cents 13  39 

1  anchoring-disk,  bO  pounds,  at  7  cents 5  60 

1  prop,  600  pounds,  at  10  cents 00  W 

4  journal-boxes,  220  pounds,  at  7  cents 15^ 

3l0  feet  (board-measure)  lumber  for  panel,  at  $50  per  M 15  50 

Cost  of  wicket,  complete 154  tW 
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Cost  of  the  8o1e. 

Ihearterand  slide,  480  pounds,  at  10  cents $48  00 

1  tripping-rod,  98  pounds,  at  10  cents 9  80 

2 guides, 42  pounds,  at  10  cents.  ...^. 4  20 

1  roller,  2G  pounds,  bronze,  at  40  cents 10  40 

Cost  of  sole  and  appurtenances 72  40 

Total  co9t  of  one  section  ifeet  wide  of  the  pass,  excluding  the  foundation. 

Trestle,  complete $171  20 

Wicket,  complete 154  80 

Sole  and  appurtenances 72  40 

ChaiDs,  bolts,  &c.,  not  considered  in  the  above 50  00 

Total  cost  of  one  section 448  40 

Or,  per  running  foot $112  10 

Coftt  of  foundation,  per  running  foot * 232  34 

Cost  of  pass,  per  running  foot 344  44 

Cost  ojf  pass,  150  feet  wide,  $51,666. 

WEIR. 

Cost  of  foundation  of  weiry  per  running  foot 

1.10  cubic  yards  cut  stone,  at  $14.40 $15  84 

2^cubic  yards  rubble,  at $7.20 18  00 

3.70  cnbic  yards  riprap,  at  $1.25 4  63 

5.50  cubic  yards  concrete,  at  $6 33  00 

64  feet  (board-measure)  of  sills,  at  $35  per  M 2  24 

2,000  feet  (board-measure)  piling,  &c.,  at  $35  per  M 70  00 

Total  cost  per  running  foot 143  71 

Cost  of  trestle  and  wicket  of  the  weir. 

There  being  no  data  of  tbe  weights  and  dimensions  of  the  wickets  of  the  weir,  I  as- 
mmed  that,  as  they  are  about  three-fourths  as  high  as  the  wickets  of  the  pass,  they 
▼odd  probably  cost  about  three-fourths  as  much. 
Those  of  the  pass  (including  the  trestles)  cost  $112  per  running  foot,  hence 

those  of  the  weir  should  cost  per  running  foot  about $84  00 

Tothisadd  the  cost  of  foundation  per  running  foot 143  71 

Cost  of  weir,  per  running  foot ^         227  71 

Cost  of  weir,  382  feet  long,  $86, 985.22. 

Cost  of  pass  and  weir. 

Cost  of  weir  382  feet  long 86,985  22 

Cost  of  pass  150  feet  long 51,666  00 

Total  cost 138,651  22 

If  a  raaneuvering-boat  be  used  for  the  weir,  we  can  omit  the  trestle  bridge  above 
tte  wickets.  This  would  effect  a  saving  of  95  trestles,  which,  at  an  average  cost  of 
fl<28,  would  amount  to  $12,160.  From  this  we  must  take  the  cost  of  the  boat,  which 
▼ill  be  about  $300,  leaving  a  total  saving  of  $11,860.  The  suppression  of  the  wickets 
vonld  also  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  foundation  of  the  weir,  as  the  latter  would 
Q<>t  then  be  so  wide.  Assuming  that  this  would  reduce  the  cost  of  foundation  by  one- 
third,  we  have  a  saving  from  this  source  of  $48  per  running  foot,  or  of  $18,336  in  the 
Iwgth  of  the  weir. 
Under  this  condition,  the  total  diminution  of  cost  would  be — 

On  the  foundation - $18,336  00 

On  the  trestles 11,860  00 

Or,  in  all 30,196  00 

Sttbtracting  this  from  the  cost  before  given,  which  is 138, 651  22 

^e  obtain  as  the  cost  when  the  boat  is  used 108, 455  22 
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Cost  of  five  dams,  giving  a  total  elevation  of  35  feet,  |542, 276.10. 

The  locks  attached  to  the  movable  dams,  having  a  less  lift  by  3  feet  than  thoaein  the 
permanent  dams,  will  cost  about  one-fifth  less  than  those  used  with  the  pennanent 
dams  so  far  as  the  superstructure  is  concerned.  The  foundation  will  be  auchioged. 
Hence  we  shall  have  for  cost  of  the  foundation  of  the  lock,  |43,316.15;  for  the  super- 
structure; $68,173.44.     The  cost  of  the  abutment  will  remaiu  as  before. 

SUMMARY. 

Cost  of  dam $10^^,455  22 

Cost  of  abutment 16J^iA  33 

Cost  of  lock 111,4^9  59 

Cost  of  one  look  and  dam 236,510  14 

ESTIMATE  FOR    ENTIRE  IMPROVEMENT. 

5  locks  and  dams,  at  $236,510.14  each $l,lS2,.n50  70 

Removing  obstructions  already  existing 7, 000  00 

10  per  cent,  for  contingencies 11.^,955  07 

Total  cost  of  improvement 1,30:^,405  77 

Total  cost  of  improvement  by  permanent  locks  and  dams 686, 0:23  21 

Or  the  improvement  by  movable  dams  will  cost  more  than  that  by  per- 
manent dams  by 620,382  56 

But  in  this  connection  we  must  notice  that  by  the  permanent  dams  we  only  reaeh  a 
height  of  30  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  second  pool  of  the  Mouongahela  slack-wat«r, 
whereas  by  movable  dams  we  reach  a  height  of  'S5  feet  above  the  same  surface. 

The  cost  per  foot  of  lift  with  the  movable  dams  is $37,333  02 

And  for  the  permanent  dams  it  is 22,934  11 

Or 14,448  91 

in  favor  of  the  improvement  by  permanent  dams  per  foot  of  rise.  Hence  the  cost  per 
foot  of  rise  by  the  system  o(  permanent  dams  is  approximately  only  two-thirds  of  what 
it  would  be  by  movable  dams. 

In  view  of  the  above  figures,  I  would  most  certainly  recommend  that  the  permanent 
dams  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Yougbiogheny  River. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  Mahan, 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  C  *S.  A. 
M£^.  W.  E.  Merrill, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A. 


APPENDIX  O. 

ANNUAL  EEPORT  OF  MAJOR  G.  WEITZEL,  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1874. 

(Letter  of  transmittal  under  Appendix  D.) 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER  AND  LOUISVILLE 
AND  PORTLAND  CANAL. 

Tbe  operations  on  this  work  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Capt. 
M.  B.  Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers,  my  assistant,  who  was,  under  my 
direction,  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
his  report : 

Report  of  Captain  M.  B.  Adams,  Corps  of  En{fin€€rs. 

United  SxAXEfi  Engineer  Office, 

Loui»riUe,  Ky,,  June  30,  1874. 
General:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  fol- 
owing  report  of  operations  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  enlargement,  and  the 
mprovement  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  year  1873-1874: 
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During  the  past  year  the  work  carried  on  under  the  above  heading  was  done  in  part 
by  contract  and  partly  by  hired  laborers.  That  by  contract  was  done  by  the  firms, 
Boyle  &  Roach,  (contractors  for  constructing  the  guide- wall  and  for  excavating  bo- 
low  the  new  locks ;),Sheehan  &  Loler,  (contractors  for  completing  the  retaining-walls 
andgradJDfl:  the  slopes;)  and  M.  S.  Lord,  (contractor  for  constructing  outer  protection- 
wall.)  M.  S.  Lord  completed  his  contnict  in  August,  1873  ;  Boyle  &  Roach  completed 
Iheire  in  October,  1873;  and  Shoehan  &  Loler  tbeirs  in  November,  1873.  The  eutir© 
amount  of  work  done  under  each  of  these  contracts  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Under  M,  S,  Lord's  contract. 

Cubic  yards. 

Earth  excavation 45,^74 

Dry-wall  masonry - 3,895 

Under  Boyle  if  Roaches  contract. 

Earth  excavation 31,985 

Kock  excavation 17,230 

Stone  tilling 2,862 

Masonry 4,797 

Under  Sheehan  tf-  Loler'e  contract. 

Earth  excavation : 52,100 

Dry  wall 13,034 

Paving  removed •        150 

Within  the  fiscal  year,  under  each  contract,  the  following  amount  of  work  was  done: 

J/.  S.  Lord. 

Cubic  yards. 

Dry  wall 346 

Filling  behind  wall 53 

Boyle  4r  Boach. 

Earth  excavation 1, 255 

Kock  excavation 2,296 

Stone  filling 1,128 

Masonry 180 

Sheehan  tf*  Loler, 

Earth  excavation 46, 0^4 

Dry  wall 5,846 

The  work  that  was  done  by  hired  laborers  consisted  in  the  excavation  of  a  channel- 
▼ay  through  a  rock  reef  below  the  new  locks  out  into  the  main  river-channel ;  the  ex- 
cavation ot  a  portion  of  a  rock  reef  along  the  apron-dam  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  and 
the  construction  of  the  dam  at  the  crest  of  the  falls.  This  work  was  advertised  three 
times,  and,  the  bids  in  each  case  beiug  considered  high,  it  was  finally  decided  to  do  the 
work  by  hired  laborers. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  monthly  report  for  October,  1873,  will,  it  is  thought, 
explain  the  progress  and  results  of  the  work  under  the  labor-s^'stem,  viz : 

"During  the  month  a  coffer-dam  was  finished,  which  in  all  extended  a  distance  of 
iboQt  1,150  feet  along  the  apvon-dam  leading  into  the  canal,  and  at  a  distance  irom 
that  dam  of  about  100  feet  in  the  extreme.  The  amount  of  stone  that  would  require 
removiDg  within  this  area,  in  order  to  reach  grade,  is  [was]  about  4,600  cubic  yards. 
The  area  was  divided  into  three  rooms,  by  cross  or  partition  walls  of  earth,  in  order  to 
make  the  power  of  our  pumps  more  sure,  and  to  better  provide  against  accident  from 
a  break  in  the  dam.  The  first  section  of  400  feet  was  entirely  surrounded  with  an  earth 
dam,  which  was  not  found  to  be  as  economical  a  structure  as  one  of  earth  and  timber 
combined,  even  when  built  in  5  feet  of  water,'and  when  the  earth  was  costing  only  25 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  (in  dam.)  All  the  stone  within  the  first,  and  about  half  of  that 
within  the  area  of  the  second,  room  was  removed  during  the  mouth,  making  a  total  of 
aboat  1,600  cnbic  yards  removed. 

Six  hundred  feet  of  the  crib- work  for  the  dam  along  the  crest  of  the  falls  was  con- 
(tmcted,and  about  500  feet  of  this  was  filled  with  the  stone  from  the  excavation,  the  rest 
of  the  excavated  stone  being  used  to  replace  the  riprap  in  front  of  that  porMou  of  the 
dam  already  constructed.    This  riprap  was  carried  away  by  the  ice-flood  of  last  winter, 
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(18720  and  in  order  to  secure  the  new  riprap,  the  outer  layer  of  st'One  was  placed  on 
edge,  (or  paved,)  the  stone  fitting  in  close  to  each  other  and  being  further  secured  by  rast- 
ing  some  of  the  largest  stones  from  the  excavation  against  the  last  course  attbebotr 
torn  of  the  slope. 

It  was  the  intention  to  have  had  this  work  all  made  secure  in  the  roaDoer  m 
described  above  before  the  close  of  the  season,  but  the  very  sudden  rise  in  the  river 
left  it  only  in  part  done.  There  remains  about  100  feet  of  crib- work  to  be  filled  with 
stone,  and  there  was  not  moi*e  than  300  feet  of  the  paved  riprap  that  was  secored  with 
the  large  stones  along  the  lower  course. 

At  the  foot  of  the  canal,  during  the  month,  a  coffer-dam  was  constructed  of  timber 
and  earth,  surrounding  an  area  of  200  feet  by  400  feet,  from  within  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention originally  to  have  removed  about  3,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  making  a  "150-foot 
channel "  through  the  rock  reef  that  extends  across  the  steamboat  channel  oat  into  the 
river  from  the  nejw  locks.  Within  this  area  the  work  of  excavating  the  stone  wm com- 
menced on  the  17th  of  the  month,  and  between  that  time  and  the  morning  of  the  96Ui 
there  were  1,500  cubic  yards  of  stone  removed.  The  water  then  broke  iuto  the  dam 
and  prevented  any  further  work.  The  channel  resulting  from  this  work  gives  a  clear 
passage-way  down  to  grade  of  90  feet  in  width  in  the  narrowest  place. 

Total  expense  on  upper  excavation $14,138  ^ 

Cost  per  yard  of  stone  removed 8  83 

Total  expense  of  lower  excavation 13,977  49 

Cost  per  yard  of  stone  removed : 9  ^ 

Total  cost  of  dam j 7,(»8  48 

Cost  per  foot '. 11  76 

As  the  river  remained  up,  all  fnither  work  on  the  dams,  filling  of  crib-dam  and  the 
like,  was  prevented.  The  coffer-dam  surrounding  the  npper  excavation  was  allowed 
to  remain  through  the  season,  but  the  lower  one  was  taken  up  through  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  the  superiutendant  of  the  canal,  who  sent  his  dredge-boat  to  our  relief.  The 
material  was  caught  and  brought  to  shore,  and  afterward  taken  to  the  JefferaonTille 
yard  and  stored  there.  About  half  of  the  coffer-dam  left  in  over  winter  was  carried 
away  by  the  high  water.  The  material  saved  from  the  other  one  will  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  next  season's  work,  (to  surround  and  complete  the  upper  piece  of  exea- 
vation.)  The  riprap  dam  has  again  been  carried  away  where  it  was  not  well  secnred 
with  paved  face  and  heavy  stones  at  the  base  of  the  slope. 

The  dam  between  the  head  of  Sand  Island  and  the  Indiana  shore  will  require  repain, 
as  reported  in  my  monthly  report  for  May,  1874.  There  being  nothing  farther  to 
report, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  B.  Adams, 
Captain  of  Engineen,  U.  S.  J. 
General  G.  Weitzel, 

Major  of  Engineers^  U.  S,  A. 

As  Stated  in  my  last  auuual  report,  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  still  seeded 
to  complete  this  work  as  originally  desigued.  The  delay  in  makiug  this 
appropriation  has  already  doue  harm  to  the  unfinished  parts  of  the  work, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  this  appropriation  is  not  made  at  once.  It  is 
needed  to  complete  the  rock  excavation  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  caual, 
to  complete  the  dam  on  the  crest  of  the  falls,  and  to  raise  the  protection- 
wall  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  cost  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  my  annnal 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  $1,243,500.  There 
has  been  allotted  and  appropriated  for  the  work  as  follows : 

1868,  allotted $85,000 

1869,  allott4jd 176.200 

1870,  appropriated 4SO,000 

1871,  appropriated 250,000 

1872,  appropriated 300,000 

1873,  appropriated 100,000 

1,363,200 

Of  this  amount  $1,335,983.60  has  been  expended.  As  above  stated 
the  additional  sum  of  $100,000  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work, 
makiug  its  cost  $1,463,200,  instead  of  $1,243,500.    The  difference  is, 
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in  round  numbers,  about  $220,000,  and  tbis  excess  in  cost  is  entirely  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  appropriations  were  made.  If  these  had 
been  made  as  I  recommended,  I  am  certain  that  I  could  have  built  the 
work  in  three  summers,  and  tor  a  sum  less  than  my  estimate. 

The  total  amount  of  work  done  during  the  fiscal  year  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Dry  waU  bailt,  cmlJic  yards 6,292 

Earthwork,  (excavation  and  filling,)  cubic  yards 47, 354  + 

Rock  excavation,  cubic  yards 5, 396 

Stone  filling,  cubic  yards 1,128 

Masoniy,  cubic  yards 180 

The  amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  on  this  work  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  $100,000.      . 

The  work  is  located  in  the  third  collection-district  of  Kentucky.  The  nearest  port  of 
entry  is  Louisville. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  this  port  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $82,054.44. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Mistiissippi  Kiver  and  all  its  branches  will  be 
benefited  by  the  completion  of  this  work. 

Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,1873 $149,989  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $20,889.17, 

percentage  dne  on  contracts  not  yet  completed ) 31, 501  18 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 154, 273  78 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 27,216  40 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 100, 000  00 


APPENDIX   P. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MAJOR  WALTER  MoF A RL AND,  CORPS 
OF. ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 

1874. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Chattanooga^  Tenn.^  Septeniber  12,  1874. 
Genebal:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  reports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Walter  McFabland, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Hibiphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 


P  I, 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER. 

This  improvement,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  has  been  carried  on  ex- 
clusively by  the  use  of  hired  labor,  and  with  the  usual  good  results.  No 
time  has  been  wasted  through  inadequacy  of  outfit  or  supplies,  and  the 
work  has  been  well  done,  the  dams  particularly  offering  a  marked  con- 
trast to  those  built  under  the  contract  system,  the  stone  being  larger 
and  more  compactly  placed,  which  enables  them  to  resist  better  the 
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shock  of  floating  bodies,  while  their  greater  tightness  gives  a  better 
depth  of  water  in  the  channels  which  they  are  designed  to  improve. 

In  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  river  work  has  been  carried  on  only 
at  the  points  where  it  had  previously  been  begun,  the  appropriatioDS 
not  being  large  enough  to  justify  the  commenceineut  of  new  work, 
although  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  the  building  in  which  was  situated  the 
United  States  engineerolfice  at  this  place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
with  it  were  destroyed  a  number  of  instruments,  books,  records,  and 
maps ;  amongst  the  latter  were  the  results  of  seven  months'  work  on  the 
detailed  surveys  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal,  consisting  of  sketches 
and  detailed  estimates  needed  for  beginning  the  repair  of  this  work. 
This  was  the  most  serious  of  our  losses,  as  it  involves  the  necessity  of 
going  over  all  this  field-work  again,  and  produces  a  delay  of  several 
months  at  a  season  when  we  ought  to  be  at  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
loss  will  be  repaired  in  time  to  admit  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  early  in 
the  fall. 

TENNESSEE  RIVER  ABOVE  CHATTANOOGA. 

The  works  are  mentioned  in  their  order,  beginning  at  the  one  nearest 
Chattanooga. 

Sanda  Shoals. — The  dams  here  are  completed;  aggregate  length, 
4,984  feet;  9  feet  wide  at  top,  and  averaging  4  feet  in  height.  The  effect 
has  been  to  give  12  inches  more  water  at  the  head  of  the  shoals,  which  is 
at  the  foot  of  Sanda  Island;  the  gain  diminishes,  however,  to  nothiof^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  lower  dam.  A  small  amount  of  excavation  remains  to 
be  done  at  the  foot  of  the  island ;  and  in  order  to  gain  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  in  that  part  of  the  channel  which  is  not  affected  by  the  dams 
already  built,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  here  an  additional  dam,  at  a 
probable  cost  of  $6,000.  Steamboats  have,  however,  passed  this  ob- 
struction regularly  all  this  spring  and  summer,  the  river  having  been 
sometimes  within  6  inches  of  the  lowest  stage. 

The  name  of  this  obstruction  has  been  misprinted  in  previous  reports 
Sandy  instead  of  Sanda. 

Kelly's  Shoal. — Very  little  done ;  about  30  cubic  yards  of  rock  removed 
from  the  channels. 

Walls's  Bar, — Only  a  small  amount  of  rock-excavation  has  been  done 
here  this  year.  About  one-quarter  of  the  whole  amount  remains  to  be 
done. 

Whites  Greek  Shoals. — This  work,  as  ordered,  has  been  completed. 
The  whole  length  of  dam  constructed  here  is  3,910  feet;  variable  width 
in  some  places,  12  feet;  and  in  one  phice  built  in  13  feet  depth  of  water. 
Some  of  the  stone  used  in  this  dam  were  urach  exposed  to  the  impact  of 
drift-logs;  weight  from  two  to  three  tons  apiece. 

This  improvement  is  completely  successful,  there  being  now  3i  and  4 
feet  depth  in  the  channel  wliere  formerly  there  was  a  depth  of  "but  IS 
inches  and  2  feet.  Three  years  ago  this  was  the  most  serious  obstacle 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  being  the  first  to  close  navigation  when  the 
river  fell.  A  sand-bar  appears  to  be  forming  at  the  foot  of  this' shoal, 
and  if  we  find  that  the  scour. of  the  river  is  insufficient  to  remove  it,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  lower  dam  some  500  feet  farther  dovu 
stream,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $2,500. 

Half-moon  Shoals. — The  improvement  at  the  head  of  Half-moon  Shoate 
is  complete.  About  2,000  linear  feet  of  dams  have  been  built,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  to  give  3J  feet  of  water  in  what  were  formerly  the 
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worst  parts  of  the  channel,  and  to  greatly  increase  the  depth  for  several 
miles  down  the  chute. 

At  the  foot  of  Half-moon  Island  a  dam  and  some  excavation  in  chan- 
nel will  be  reqaired,  which  will  probably  cost  $3,000. 

Shields's  Bam, — ^Nothing  has  been  done  here. 

King's  Bar, — Nothing  has  been  done  here. 

Tumefs  Bar. — A  small  amount  of  rock-excavation  in  channel  has 
been  done  here,  leaving  about  four-fifths  of  it  yet  to  be  completed. 

Caney  Creek  Shoals, — The  improvements  originally  ordered  at  this 
point  have  been  coinpletedj  but,  although  we  have  gained  12  inches  in 
depth,  we  have  not  yet  secured  3  feet  depth,  as  desired,  there  not  being 
more  than  28  inches  in  the  channel  at  low  water.  Another  dam  will 
have  to  be  constructed  at  the  foot  of  these  shoals  in  order  to  give  the 
desired  depth.    The  probable  cost  of  this  dam  is  $5,000. 

Long  Island  Shoals, — The  rock  for  the  dams  has  been  quarried,  and  the 
work  is  about  half  finished. 

Seven  Island  Shoals, — All  the  stone  required  for  the  dams  at  this  point 
lias  been  quarried,  leaving  about  two-thirds  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Wilson's  Island  Shoals, — All  the  stone  needed  in  the  dams  is  quarried, 
leaving  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Bacon^s  Shoals, — Nothing  has  been  done  here. 

Bogarfs  Shoals. — A  dam  575  feet  long  has  been  built,  and  half  the 
channel-excavation  has  been  finished. 

Sweetwater  Shoals. — About  1,000  linear  feet  of  dams  have  been  built, 
and  500  are  yet  to  be  built.  An  increase  in  channel-depth  of  9  inches 
has  been  gained. 

Harrison  Shoals  and  London  ShoaU. — ^Nothing  has  been  done  here. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
although  during  the  past  winter  these  dams,  with  a  united  length  of 
three  miles,  have  been  subjected  to  the  almost  continuous  action  of 
heavy  freshets,  loaded  with  trunks  of  trees  and  other  heavy  floating 
objects,  the  damage  which  they  have  sustained  is  so  slight  that  not  more 
than  200  cubic  yards  of  stone  would  be  required  to  repair  them. 

Until  the  interstices  between  the  stones  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  filled  by  the  drift,  the  whole  effect  of  these  works  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. This  tightening  of  the  dams  will  also  strengthen  them ;  and 
Mr.  Hampton,  the  very  able  assistant  engineer,  who  has  supervised  the 
work  on  the  Upper  Tennessee,  proposes  to  further  strengthen  them  by 
planting  willow-twigs  upon  them.  This  was  tried  last  year  at  Sanda 
Shoals,  Half-moon  Shoals,  and  Caney  Creek  Shoals;  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  twigs  are  still  alive  and  flourishing,  which  is  quite  a  fair 
result. 

The  chief  difiiculty  that  has  been  experienced  in  conducting  this 
work  arises  from  the  sudden  changes  occurring  in  the  stages  of 
water  in  the  river.  A  slight  rise  is  commonly  sufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  channel-excavation,  and  work  upon  the  dams  is  often  stopped  in  the 
same  way.  Where  the  rise  seems  likely  to  last  for  a  time,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  disband  the  working-parties,  as  their  subsistence,  while 
idle,  would  increase  too  much  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  some  delay  is 
of  course  experienced  in  re-organizing  them  again. 

Some  injury  has  been  done  to  the  dams  by  thoughtless  people  in 
making  passages  through  them  for  their  canoes.  These  gaps  are  apt 
to  increase  in  size  and  to  diminish  the  efiect  intended  to  be  produced 
by  the  dams.  There  is  probably  no  remedy  for  this,  except  united 
action  on  the  part  of  steamboat-men  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  who  from  their  occupation  are  better  able 
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than  any  one  else  to  ascertain  who  are  the  mischief-doers,  and  to  make 
known  to  those  who  live  along  the  river  the  danger  to  navigation  of 
such  injuries. 

The  estimates  heretofore  given  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee 
Elver  between  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  Capt.  L.  C.  Overman,  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  August  9, 1871, 
and  January  5, 1872,  contained  in  the  Annual  Keports  of  the  Chief  of 
Engiueers  for  the  years  1871  and  1872,  at  pages  502  and  488  respect- 
ively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  estimates  are  based  upon  rapid  exami- 
nations of  the  river,  the  first,  between  Chattanooga  and  Kingston;  the 
second,  between  Kingston  and  Knoxville ;  and  were  intended  to  be  bat 
approximations.  The  more  careful  examination  of  the  river  by  a  party 
specially  organized  for  the  purpose,  which  has  been  begun  nnder 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Transportation- 
Eoutes  to  the  Seaboard,  will  give  us  the  means  of  correcting  those  e^- 
mates,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  as  a  convenience  for  future  reference,  I 
will  give  here  an  abstract  of  Captain  Overman's  estimates. 

In  the  first  estimates,  for  points  lying  between  Chattanooga  ^lA 
Kingston,  the  quantities  only  of  work  to  be  done  are  given,  and  no  prieeSb 
1  have,  however,  given  the  prices  for  which  the  work  could  have  been 
done  nnder  the  lowest  bids  received  for  a  part  of  the  work  as  advertised, 
as  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1872,  page  484.  In 
this  estimate,  nothing  was  allowed  for  contingencies  or  supervision  of 
work. 

In  the  second  estimate,  for  points  lying  between  Kingston  and  Knox- 
ville, I  have  added  the  60  per  cent,  mentioned  as  the  increased  cost  of 
a  three-foot  channel  over  a  channel  but  2^  feet  deep. 

The  points  mentioned  are  taken  in  order,  beginning  with  that  one 
which  lies  nearest  to  Chattanooga. 

Chattanooga  to  Eingston : 

Sanda  Shoals $6,100  00 

KeUys  Shoals 4,425  00 

Watts'sBar 1,087  50 

White's  Creek  Shoals 6,475  00 

Half-moon  Shoals 8,450  00 

Shields'sDam 4,562  50 

King's  Shoals 5,606  25 

Turner's  Bar 2,725  00 

Caney  Creek  Shoals 7,725  00 

$47, 156  « 

Kingston  to  London : 

Long  Island  Shoals 4,000  00 

Seven  Islands  Shoals 5,120  00 

Wilson's  Island  Shoals 3,680  00 

Bacon's  Shoals 1,984  00 

Bogart'8  Shoals 5,280  00 

Sweetwater  Shoals 8,000  00 

Harrison's  Shoals 1.280  00 

London  Shoals 1,280  00 

30,®4  00 

London  to  Knoxville  :  • 

Bonder's  Shoals 2,560  00 

Lenoir's  Shoals 6,080  00 

Bell  Canton's  Shoals 960  00 

Bustle's  Bar 2,560  00 

Sister  Island  Shoals 2,400  00 

Coulter's  Island  Shoals 5,120  00 

Chota  Island  Shoals 10,240  00 

Russell's  Shoals 9,920  00 
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Little  River  ShoalB $9,200  00 

Williams's  Shoals 5,360  00 

Lyon's  Island  ShoalB 5,760  00 

Knoxville  Shoals 1,120  00 

61,280  00 
Superintendence,  conttngencies,  &c.,  (making  the  sum  of  these 

last  two  estimates  $125,000,  as  in  the  original  report) 33, 096  00 

$94,876  00 

172, 156  25 

Which  is  the  original  estituated  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  between  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  exclusive  of  a  part 
of  the  contingent  expenses. 

In  my  reports  I  have  nsnally  assumed  the  cost  of  improving  this  part  of 
the  river  at $175,000  00 

There  have  been  appropriated  already  for  this  part  of  the  river  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 

From  the  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Tennessee  River  below  Chattanooga,  act  of  July  11,  1870, 
modified  by  the  second  section  of  the  river  and  hai'bor  bill 

approved  March  3,  1871 835,000  00 

Actof  JunelO,  1872 25,000  00 

Aet  of  March  3, 1873 25,000  00 

Act  of  Jane  23,  1874 25,000  00 

110,000  00 

Yet  to  be  appropriated 65,000  00 

From  the  sum  of  these  appropriations,  namely 8110, 000  00 

the  following  amounts  have  been  paid : 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873 $40,472  40 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 45,389  03 

85,861  43 

Unexpended  balance 24.138  57 

This  balance  will  be  entirely  exhausted  before  the  close  of  the  present 
calendar  year. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  estimates  for  the  cost  of  improving 
this  part  of  the  river  were  based  upon  examinations  or  reconnoissances 
only,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  more  minute  examina- 
tion or  survey  now  being  made  may  develop  the  necessity  for  more 
work  than  was  contemplated  when  these  estimates  were  made. 

This  necessity  has  already  shown  itself  at  the  following  points  where 
we  have  been  working,  and  where  additional  dams  are  needed : 

Sanda  ShoalSy  additional  dam 1 $6,000  00 

Watts^sBar 5,000  00 

White's  Creek  Shoala 2,500  00 

Caney  Creek  Shoalfl 6,000  00 

Total 19,500  00 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  at  present  to  add  this  and  the  con- 
tingent expenses,  omitted  in  the  first  estimate,  to  the  $175,000  first 
taken  as  the  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement,  because  the  whole  of 
that  sum  has  not  yet  been  appropriated ;  and  until  it  has  been,  and 
there  is  actual  need  for  more  besides,  it  will  be  suflQcient  to  indicate 
simply  the  possible  necessity  for  going  beyond  the  amount  first  called 
for. 

tennessi;e  eiveb  below  Chattanooga. 

.  For  the  reason  given  in  my  last  annual  report,  namely,  the  greater 
necessity  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  works  above  Chattanooga^ 
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not  SO  much  time  has  been  given  to  the  works  immediately  below  Chat- 
tanooga, which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  civil  assistant 

Ro88^8  Totckead. — About  700  linear  feet  of  dam  have  been  built  at  the 
head  of  the  island,  and  about  a  thousand  more  cubic  yards  of  rock  re- 
main to  be  put  in  it.  The  rock  for  the  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  shoal  has 
been  quarried,  although  the  dam  itself  has  not  been  begun.  The  work 
here  is  difficult  of  construction,  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  thecarrent; 
and  the  scour  of  the  bottom  is  so  great  that  far  more  stone  is  needed 
for  the  dams  than  was  at  first  supposed  necessary.  Mr.  Hampton  re- 
ports it  as  one  of  the  hardest  places  he  has  had  to  manage  The  qoar- 
ries  first  opened  for  this  work,  and  which  were  quite  near  it,  gave  out 
before  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone  had  been  obtained,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  open  another  one  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther 
up  the  river. 

Tumbling  Shoals. — About  350  cubic  yards  of  rock  have  been  removed 
from  the  channel,  and  perhaps  half  as  much  more  is  yet  to  be  removed. 
The  current  here  is  very  swift,  and  is  likely  always  to  give  trouble,  even 
if  all  the  channel-obstructions  are  removed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  place 
here  a  good  capstan  and  ring-bolts  to  enable  steamers  and  flat-boats  to 
warp  up  against  the  stream. 

The  Suck  ;  the  Pot — Nothing  has  been  done  at  either  of  these  obstruc- 
tions during  the  year,  and  but  little  remains  to  be  done  under  the  origi- 
nal schemes  for  their  improvement,  except  the  removal  of  the  debris 
left  by  the  contractor,  and  the  completion  of  a  small  amount  of  work 
left  unfinished  by  him. 

Muscle  Shoals. — ^For  the  reason  given  in  my  last  annual  report,  namely, 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation,  no  work  of  construction  has 
been  attempted  here.  The  appropriation  of  June  23,  1874,  of  $100,000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  lliver  below  Cbattanooga,  inclad- 
ing  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  addition  to  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  preceding  year,  although  not  nearly  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  undertaking,  would  have  enabled  us  to  begin  work  at  once 
but  for  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the  records  of  last  year's  detailed 
surveys  in  the  burning  of  our  office  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  A 
party  is  now  in  the  field  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  new  data  for 
the  beginning  of  this  work,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  report  progress  upon  the  repair  of  the  old  canal  around  Big 
Muscle  Shoals,  lying  between  Lamb's  and  Campbell's  Ferries,  twenty- 
one  miles  and  seven  miles,  respectively,  above  Florence,  Ala. 

I  must,  however,  repeat  the  statement  made  in  my  last  annual  report, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to  conduct  this  work  either  satisfac- 
torily or  economically  with  such  relatively  small  appropriations.  The 
preliminary  expenses  of  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  in  the  procurement 
of  tools  and  the  construction  of  works  of  protection,  will  ex:hanst  too 
much  of  the  money  so  far  appropriated  to  admit  of  much  progress  in 
the  work  proper ;  and  to  omit  these  temporary  protections  would  be 
simply  to  invite  the  destruction  of  any  work  which  might  be  undertaken 
without  them.  This  work  ought  not  to  be  begun  with  a  working  fund 
of  less  than  $500,000,  and  much  more  than  this  could  be  expended  an- 
nually to  the  profit  of  the  work. 

The  expensive  system  of  making  a  large  number  of  small  annual  ap- 
propriations for  a  work,  instead  of  a  smaller  number  larger  in  amonnt, 
is  certain  in  the  end  to  make  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  exceed  it* 
original  estimated  cost. 

Colbert  Shoals.-^The  work  of  removing  rock  fix>ni  the  channel  across 
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Hoop-pole  Keef,  and  of  constructing  the  dams  provided  for  in  the  original 
specifications,  was  continued  to  completion  in  the  early  pax  t  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  course  of  operations  here  it  was  found  advisable  to  remove 
more  rock  from  the  channel  than  had  been  at  first  intended,  and  to 
tighten,  and  in  some  cases  to  rebuild,  the  dams  that  ha  dbeen  previ- 
ously built  under  contract.  Nowhere  on  the  river  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  work  done  by  hired  labor  and  that  done  under  contract  more 
coDspicuons  than  here.  While  the  dams  built  under  the  former  system 
are  regular,  solid,  and  tight,  those  built  under  the  latter  system  are 
crooked,  loose,  and  weak,  and  must,  without  exception,  be  rebuilt.  Dur- 
ing the  winter-freshets  a  large  part  of  the  dam  built  by  the  contractor 
at  the  head  of  Colbert  Island  has  been  carried  away,  while  its  exten- 
sion, built  under  the  hired-labor  system,  and  more  exposed  to  the  shock 
of  the  waters  than  the  other  part,  has  stood  uninjured.  The  whole 
amount  of  work  originally  ordered  at  this  point  has  been  done,  but  the 
eflFect  expected  from  it  has  not  been  attained,  because  the  dams  first  built 
are  so  loosely  put  together  that  very  much  of  the  water  which  they 
were  designed  to  retain  escapes  through  them.  To  put  these  dams  in 
such  order  as  they  should  have  been  put  in  originally,  and  to  rebuild 
the  parts  which  have  been  carried  away,  wull  make  a  large  addition  to 
their  original  cost,  which  must  come  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  below  Chattanooga.  A  force  is 
now  engaged  in  repairing  the  break  in  the  dam,  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  dangerous  for  boats  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  channel  in  its  present  condition. 

The  proper  construction  of  these  dams,  in  the  first  instance,  which 
could  have  been  secured  by  the  employment  of  hired  labor,  would  have 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  all  it  will  cost  now  to  put  them  in  order,  which 
will  probably  amount  to  one-half  their  original  cost.  There  is  no  kind 
of  construction  which  can  so  little  afibrd  to  be  neglected  as  this  water- 
work  ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  it  done  as  it  should  be  done, 
unless  the  entire  control  of  it  is  kept  in  our  own  hands,  and  the  work- 
men are  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  their  work  and  to  take  some  pride 
in  it 

No  very  close  examination  has  ever  been  made  of  the  probable  cost 
of  improving  this  part  of  the  river,  lying  between  Chattanooga,  Tenn,, 
and  Paducah,  Ky.,  with  the  exception  of  Muscle  Shoals,  the  cost  of  a 
canal  around  which  has  been  estimated  at  $4,003,000. 

A  hasty  examination  of  some  of  the  other  obstructions  in  this  part  of 
the  river  was  made  in  1868,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  in  detail  to  admit 
of  the  formation  of  very  reliable  estimates  of  the  cost  of  improving 
them.  The  detailed  examination  now  being  made  of  the  whole  river, 
from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement, 
will  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  this  purpose. 

The  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  this 
part  of  the  river  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Allotted  from  the  general  approprlatioDS  for  rivers  and  harbors — 

In  1868 ^5,000  00 

In  1869 40,500  00 

Fronithe  appropriation  of  $80,000,  act  of  July  11,  1870 45,000  00 

Actof  June  10,  18*2 50,000  00 

Act  of  March  3, 1873 100,000  00 

Actof  Juue23,  1874 / - 100,000  00 

Total 420,500  00 

And  there  have  been  expended  in  the  year  ending — 

Jnne30,  1869 $15,239  69 

June  30, 1870 47,429  40 
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June  30, 1871 $36,149  86 

June30,1872 21,274  42 

June  30,  1873 53,673  30 

June  30, 1874 60,835  41 

Withheld  for  taxes,  1871 500  00 

$235,102  08 

Unexpended  balance Ib5,397  92 

During  the  past  year  the  efforts  of  J.  H.  Dennis,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 
secure  the  payment  to  him  of  the  percentage  forfeited  by  his  failure  to 
fulfill  his  contracts  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River  have  been 
successful,  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  assistaiit  judge-advo- 
cate-general, approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  January  3, 

1874.  I  was  directed  by  letter  from  the  OflSce  of  the  Chief  of  Engineere, 
dated  January  5,  to  pay  to  Mr.  Dennis,  through  the  attorney  who  prose- 
cuted the  claim,  the  amount  of  the  percentage  withheld  under  said  con- 
tract. I  ac<*ordingly  transmitted  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Bristow,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Mr.  Dennis's  attorney,  on  the  14th  of  January,  checks  for  $19,229.79,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  percentage  which  had  been  retained  under  Mr.  Den 
nis's  contracts,  and  their  receipt  was  acknowledged  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 16, 1874. 

When  this  percentage  was  forfeited  through  Mr.  Dennis's  failure  to 
fulfill  his  contracts,  I  was  directed  by  letter  from  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  July  1,  1872,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement 
"  by  hired  labor  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  availa- 
ble therefor,  including  the  forfeited  percentage."  Under  this  authoriza- 
tion the  amount  of  this  percentage  had  already  been  expended  in  the 
additional  work  of  repair  required  in  the  lower  river,  and  the  appropria- 
tion, therefore,  is  now  diminished  by  just  this  amount. 

I  observe  that  in  the  last  annual  report  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
Tennessee  Eiver  1  have  made  an  error  in  giving  therelative  amounts  ex- 
pended upon  the  two  parts  of  it,  above  and  below  Chattanooga,  respect- 
ively. This  arose  from  accidentally  including  among  the  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  amounts  which  had  been  ex- 
pended since  the  close  of  that  year  and  before  the  date  of  my  annual 
report. 

In  this  report  this  error  is  corrected,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
both  works  is  accurately  given. 

The  amounts  of  money  which  are  required  and  which  can  be  profita- 
bly expended  in  these  improvements  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1875,  are  as  follows,  viz : 

For  improving  the  Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga $65, 000  00 

For  improving  the  Tennessee  River  below  Chattanooga,  including  the 
MuscleShoals 750.000  00 

Total 815,000  00 

The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  Louisville,  Ky.  The  amount  of  revenue  collected  there 
is  unknown  to  me. 

The  commerce  of  all  the  States  bordering  upon  the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries, 
namely,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  aud  Kes- 
tucky,  will  be  favorably  affected  by  its  improvement. 

Financial  statement. 

ABOVE  CHATTANOOGA. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 t^>,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 19, 527  60 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 ^,  000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 45,38903 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874 24,138  57 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 65, 000  00 
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BELOW  CHATTANOOGA. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  Jnly  1,  1873 y $130,  000  00 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  hia  check . . . « J 16, 233  33 

Amount  Appropriated  by  act  approved  Juno  23,  1874 100,  000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  endiujir  Jane  30,  1874 60,  835  4 1 

Amount  available  Julv  1,1874 185,397  92 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1876 750,  000  00 


P   2. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  RIVER, 

Work  under  the  contract  for  improving  this  river  below  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  not  progressed  during  the  past  year  with  a  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  vigor.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  1873,  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  other 
diseases,  chiefly  malarial,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville  and  Harpeth 
Shoals,  at  which  latter  pointy  the  main  work  under  the  contract  was  to 
be  done.  But  it  appears,  from  reports  received  from  the  work,  that  this 
was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  delay,  but  that  inadequacy  of  outfit  and 
waut  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  himself  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  ^ 

The  contract  was  entered  into  on  the  6th  of  October,  1872,  and  was 
to  be  completed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1873.  The  operations,  consisting 
of  the  construction  of  riprap  dams,  and  the  removal  of  rock,  &c.,  from 
the  channel,  were  to  be  conducted  at  Harpeth  Shoals,  between  Sycamore 
Creek  and  Beed's  Eeef,  and  the  total  cost  was  not  to  exceed  $18,000. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  when  the  whole  work  should  have  beea 
finished,  but  one-sixth  of  it  had  been  done ;  but,  upon  the  contractoi'^s 
application,  he  was  allowed  an  additional  year  in  which  to  complete  it. 
At  the  close  of  that  year,  however,  his  work  was  yet  uncompleted,  and 
he  applied  for,  and  received,  another  extension  of  time  to  January  1, 1875. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  he  accomplished  about 
111,000  worth  of  work,  and  since  then  he  has  completed  what  remained 
to  be  done. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1873, 1  relieved  Capt.  L.  O.  Overman,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  from  duty  on  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  sent  him  to  Nashville  to  take  local  charge  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  with  instructions  to  urge  the  work  on  as  much 
as  possible.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  in  answer  to  my  applica- 
tion, 1  was  authorized  by  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  improving  the  Cumberland  River  by  the  use 
of  hired  labor,  independently  of  the  operations  being  conducted  under 
the  contract.  A  force  of  men  was  immediately  engaged  and  set  to 
work  getting  out  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  additional  dams  re- 
quired in  this  part  of  the  river,  and  not  provided  tor  in  the  contract. 
By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  about  12,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  had  been 
quarried  for  this  purpose  and  moved  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  readi- 
ness for  boating  to  the  points  where  the  dams  were  to  be  constructed. 
Ko  work  of  excavation  in  the  channel  had  been  done,  because  the  height 
of  the  water  prevented  this ;  but  preparations  were  made  to  begin  it  as 
'  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  stage  of  water  in  the  river 
would  permit,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  the  close  of  the  present  calen- 
dar year  the  whole  amount  of  rock-excavation  in  channel  and  construc- 
tion of  dams  required  at  present  at  this  point  (Harpeth  Shoals)  will  be 
completed.     This  work  has  been  pushed  by  Captain  Overman  with  his 
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usual  energy,  and  the  results  attained  by  the  use  of  hired  labor  appear 
to  have  been  as  satisfactory  on  the  Cumberland,  as  they  have  proved  to 
be  for  the  past  two  years  on  the  Tennessee. 

In  his  report  Captain  Overman  states  in  relation  to  this  svatera  of 
conducting  work  that — 

The  cost  will  not  exceed  contract-prices  for  similar  work,  while  other  advantages  of 
the  system  strongly  recommend  its  continuance. 

In  this  opinion  I  need  scarcely  say,  after  the  testimony  I  have  given 
in  my  report  upon  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  I  decidedly  agree.    It  is  the 
system  of  true  economy  to  the  Government  and  to  the  vessel-owners. 
The  total  amoniit  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cumberland  River 

below  Nashville,  as  reported  by  Maj.  Godfrey  Weitzel,  Coi-ps  of  En- 

fineers,  (see  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  year  ending 
une  30,  1871,  page  467,)  is -—-  $248,82100 

For  this  work  appropriations  have  been  made  as  follows : 

Act  of  March  3,  1871 $30,000 

Act  of  June  10,  1872 20,000 

Act  of  March 3, 1873 25,000 

'  ^  75,000  00 

Balance  y«t  to  be  appropriated 173,621  00 

Out  of  the  amount  so  appropriated,  namely |75,000  00 

The  following  sums  have  been  expended  : 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872 $15, 901  57 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873 8,186  67 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 21,506  04 

Percentage  retained 1,416  92 

47,010  30 

Available  balance 27,989  80 

One-half  of  this  amount  has  already  been  expended  since  the  close  of 
*  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  will  be  entirely  exhausted  by  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar year. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  observe  there  is  an  error  of  $5.25  in  the 
amount  reported  as  expended  by  me,  the  amount  given  being  too 
small  by  this  sum.  In  this  report  I  have  corrected  this  error,  and  the 
amounts  now  given  are  exactly  correct. 

No  appropriation  has  ever  yet  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Cumberland  River  above  Nashville,  although  the  survey  of  this  part  of 
the  river  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Abort,  under  the  instructions  of  Maj. 
Godfrey  Weitzel,  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  1871,  and  the 
cost  of  its  improvement  was  submitted ;  Major  WeitzePs  report  is  to 
be  found  at  page  463  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872.  The  improvement  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Nashville  and  of  Middle  Tennes- 
see, and  I  think  it  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement,  as  given  in  the  report  referred 
to,  is  $235,331,  and  I  would  recommend  that  at  least  one-half  of  this 
amount  be  asked  for  for  application  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  amounts  of  money  which  can  be  profitably  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Cumberland  River  during  the  next  fiscal  year  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

For  improving  the  Camberland  River  above  Nashville ^^'SJ 

For  improving  the  C amberland  Ri ver  below  Nashville 175,  OW 

Total 275,000 

The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  Louisville,  Ky.  The  amoont  of  revenue  ooUected  there 
ifl  unknown  to  me. 
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The  improvement  of  the  Cumberland  River  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent would  beof  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, in  aiding  the  development  of  the  coal-mines  to  be  found  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  head-waters  of  the  river,  and  is,  therefore,  a  question 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  General  Government. 

Financial  statement, 

BELOW  NASHVILLE. 

Balance  in  Treaanry  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $35,000  00 

Amount  in  bands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  cbeck,  (including  $;319.66  per- 
centage due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 15, 912  76 

Amount  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  end  j^g  June  30,  1874 21, 506  04 

Amount  available  July  1,  1874,  (excluding  $1,416.92  retained  percentage).  27, 989  80 

Amount  required  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 175, 000  00 


P3. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  TOMBIGBEE  RIVER. 

The  history  of  this  improvement  is  as  follows: 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  11, 1870,  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  required  to  cause  an  examination  or  a  survey  to  be  made  on  the 
"Tombigbee  Kiver  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  the 
head  of  navigation,"  and  an  examination  was  accordingly  made  of  this 
river  from  Columbus,  Miss.,  which  Was  regarded  as  the  head  of  high- 
water  navigation  to  its  mouth,  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  below, 
and  fifty  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile.  The  report  of  this  examina- 
tion is  contained  in  the  report  of  Ool.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  April  17,  1871,  to  be  found  at  page  673  of  the  Annual  Ke- 
port  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1871,  which 
gives  the  estimated  cost  of  improving  this  part  of  the  river  as  $21,500. 

By  act  approved  June  10, 1872,  Congress  directed  an  examination  or 
survey  of  the — 
'     Tombigbee  River  between  Falton  and  Columbus,  Miss. 

And  by  the  same  act  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for — 

The  improvement  of  the  Tombigbee  River. 

The  report  of  this  second  survey  is  contained  in  my  last  annual  report, 
and  will  be  found  at  page  648  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873.  At  page  697  of  the  same 
annual  report  will  be  found  the  report  of  Capt.  A.  I?".  Damrell,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  of  the  work  done  under  this  appropriation  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Tombigbee  River. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1873,  it  was  directed  that — 

The  $10,000  appropriated  at  tbe  second  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  for 
tbe  improvement  of  the  Tombigbee  River  shall  be  expended  in  the  State  of  Missis - 
eippi. 

But  more  than  half  the  appropriation  had  already  been  expended, 
and  when  the  work  was  placed  under  my  direction,  there  was  a  balance 
of  but  $4,667.05  to  be  transferred  to  m«. 

In  order  to  determine  where  this  balance  could  be  applied  with  the 
best  results,  I  directed  Mr.  Powhatan  Eobinson,  civil  engineer,  who 
had  conducted  the  examination  of  the  river  between  Fulton  and  Colum- 
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bus,  to  make  a  personal  examination  with  this  view,  and  his  report  is 
so  much  to  the  point  that  I  give  it  entire : 

September  10, 1873. 

Major  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  suggeBtions  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  unexpended  residue  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  They  are 
made  in  compliance  with  your  orders  of  June  13. 

In  ujy  report  to  you  of  an  examination  of  the  river  from  Columbus  to  Fulton,  I 
attempted  to  show  the  impolicy  of  any  expenditure  on  the  river  above  Colambos,  save 
for  the  improvement  of  high-water  navigation^  which  I  strongly  recommended.  But  it 
is  for  the  planters  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  that  this  aid  is  most  imperatively  de- 
manded, to  deliver  them  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  get  their  prodnce  to  market  and  to  obtain  their  return  supplies. 

Navigation  impracticable  at  high- water  from  Columbus  to  Aberdeen,  though  not  good. 
Moreover,  these  towns,  situated  on  the  river,  and  only  twenty-eight  miles  distant  by 
land  from  each  other,  have  each  a  branch  road  connecting  with  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  planters  in  that  section  possess  very  superior  facili- 
ties to  those  dwelling  above. 

If  the  money  be  expended  below  Aberdeen,  it  wiU  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  planters 
above.  If  it  be  expended  above,  it  will  inure  more  or  less  to  the  benefit  of  all.  If  the 
high-water  navigation  be  improved  up  to  Cotton-Gin  Port,  it  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
planters  above  to  some  extent.  It  is  a  very  accessible  point,  located  on  a  high  bluff  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river. 

I  attended  a  town  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  and  they  were  unanimous  m 
desiring  that  the  money  should  be  expended  above. 

I  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  board  of  trade  at  Columbus.  They  wished  to 
have  the  residue  expended  below  Columbus  in  the  improvement  of  low-water  naviga- 
tion. I  informed  them  that  I  had  already  determined  to  recommend  its  application 
above  Aberdeen,  because  the  work  below  was  more  expensive,  the  benefit  to  he  derived 
from  it  was  less,  but,  above  all  that,  their  necessities  were  far  less  urgent  than  those  of 
the  people  above. 

They  admitted  the  force  of  my  reasons,  and  acknowledged  that  nnder  my  instmct- 
ions  I  could  not  well  act  otherwise. 

I  shall  therefore  respectfully  ailvise  that  the  residue  be  applied  from  Aberdeen  up- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Fulton,  and  on  the  plan  suggest^  in  my  report,  to  wit,  by 
removing  drifts,  logs,  stumps,  &c.,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  down  to  the  level  of  low- 
water  and  to  a  width  of  60  feet,  and  by  clearing  away  the  leaning  trees  on  the  bank. 
I  am;  msgor,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Powhatan  Robinson, 
A89istani  Engineer j  <fc 

M^.  Walter  M.  McFarland, 

Carp«  cif  Engineers, 

In  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  I  recommended  that  the  balance 
of  this  appropriation  be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  Tombigbee 
River,  between  Aberdeen  and  Cotton-Gin  Port,  in  the  manner  indicated, 
and  by  letter  from  the  OflBce  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Novem- 
ber 10,  1873,  my  recommendation  was  approved,  and  I  was  authorized 
to  do  the  work  either  by  contract  or  hired  labor,  as  the  one  or  tbe  other 
method  might,  in  mj  judgment,  seem  best  to  subserve  tbe  public  intereflfe. 

The  method  by  hired  labor  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Robinson  was 
assigned  to  the  execution  of  the  work. 

Preparations  had  already  been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  approval 
of  tbe  Engineer  Bureau,  so  that  there  was  no  delay  in  getting  the  work 
started,  and  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  up  to  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  rain  and  the  rise  of  the  river  put  an  end  to  the  seafion's 
operations. 

Better  progress  was  made  than  had  been  expected,  as  the  working 
party  reached  a  point  on  the  river  five  or  six  miles  above  CottonGin 
Port;  and  some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  improvement  might  be 
carried,  before  the  winter  rise  occurred,  as  far  up  as  Barr's  Ferrj,  the 
point  where  the  road  from  Smithville  crosses  the  Tombigbee,  aud 
through  whi^h  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  would  first  manifest  itself 
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to  the  citizeos  of  Itawamba  County ;  but  in  this  hope  we  were  disap- 
pointed. 

In  these  operations  many  thousand  trees,  large  and  small,  have  been 
cut  down  and  a  good  many  logs  removed,  and  islands  denuded  of  the 
small  growth  which  covered  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  obstruct 
the  passage  of  boats  during  the  high-water  stage.  About  half  of  the 
available  balance  has  been  expended  in  this  work,  and  the  remainder 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  extend  the  same  improvement  as  far  as 
Banc's  Ferry,  fifty-five  miles  above  Aberdeen  and  thirty  miles  above  Oot- 
ton-Gin  Port,  to  which  latter  point  only,  it  was  supposed,  the  available 
funds  would  enable  us  to  go. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  these  operations  have  been  resumed, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  month  of  October  the  funds  will  be  exhausted. 

The  estimates  for  the  improvement  of  this  river,  as  given  in  the 
reports  referred  to  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report,  are  as  follows: 

For  the  improvemeDt  of    the  Tombigbee  River  from  Colambns  to  the 

mouth $21,500  00 

Oolombus  to  Fulton 35,000  00 

56,500  00 
Appropriated  act  of  June  10, 1872 10,000  00 

46,500  000 

Out  of  the  appropriation  of |10,000  000 

There  have  been   expended  dnrine  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1873 !?. ": ;. r. $5,33295 

June  30,  1874 2,350  77      7,683,72 

Unexpended  balance 2,316  28 

The  whole  unappropriated  balance  of  $46,500  could  be  profitably 
expended  in  this  improvement  during  the  next  year. 

The  region  benefited  by  this  improvement  wonid  be  Western  Alabama  and  Eastern 
Mississippi.    The  nearest  port  of  entry  is  believed  to  be  Mobile,  Alabama. 
The  amonni  of  revenue  received  there  is  unknown  to  me. 

Financial  statement 

Anionnt  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check *.  (4, 667  05 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 2,350  77 

Amount  available  July  I,  1874 2,316  28 

AiuoQDt  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876 46, 500  00 


P4. 

OOSTENAULA  AND  COOSAWATTEE  RIVERS,  GEORGIA. 
Report  of  Captain  L.  Cooper  Overman^  Corps  of  Engineers. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

FashvilU,  Tenn.^  March  19,  1874. 
General  :  In  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions,  dated  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  2, 1874,  and  letter  dated  Office  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1874,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  brief  report  and  '*  estimate  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Oostenaula  River,  Georgia,  between  Resaca  and  Oarter^s  Mill.» 
The  examination  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant, 
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and  completed  by  the  evening  of  the  14:th  instant.  The  Hon.  P.  M.  B. 
Young  accompanied  me  for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  trip  from  Resaca 
to  Garter's  mill  and  back,  for  the  examination  of  the  river,  was  made 
on  the  steamer  Mary  Garter,  built  at  Besaca,  Ga.,  and  intended  to  trade 
between  Eome,  Ga.,  and  Garter's  mill.  This  steamer,  a  stern-wbeeler, 
is  111  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  3  feet  depth  of  hull,  draws  10  inches  hgbt 
when  under  way,  and  from  24  inches  to  30  inches  when  loaded.  Tbe 
cylinders  of  her  engines  are  10  inches  in  diameter  and  30-inch  stroke. 
The  stage  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  those  living  on  or  near  it,  was  from  24  inches  to  ^  inches 
above  low-water. 

At  this  stage  the  steamer  employed  had  no  difficulty,  from  want  of 
sufficient  depth  of  water,  in  passing  over  the  whole  length  of  river  in 
question,  as  but  one  shoal  was  found  with  less  than  33  inches  of  water 
upon  it,  and  that  only  for  a  short  distance. 

Four  miles  above  Resaca,  by  river,  the  Gonasauga  and  Coosawattee 
Elvers  unite,  and  from  their  junction  to  Eome,  Ga.,  the  stream  is  called 
the  Oostenaula.  Garter's  Mill,  the  point  mentioned  as  the  end  of  the 
survey  ordered,  is  on  the  Goosawattee  River,  near  the  foot  of  the 
"  Ghatua  Mountains,"  through  which  the  river  breaks  from  the  north- 
east. The  distance  from  Eesaca  to  "  Gartei^s  Mill"  landing,  by  river,  is 
estimated  at  45  miles. 

The  river  fix)m  Eesaca  to  the  junction  of  the  Goosawattee  is  about 
seventy  yards  wide,  with  bluff  banks  and  plenty  of  water  at  ordinary 
stages ;  from  the  junction  to  "  Garter's  Mill,"  the  Goosawattee  varies  in 
width  from  sixty  yards  to  forty  yards.  The  banks  are  generally  steep,  f*6- 
quently  rising  into  high,  rocky  bluffs.  The  stream,  except  at  the  shoals, 
is  from  5  to  10  teet  deep  at  all  seasons.  The  shoals  are  scattered  along 
the  45  miles  in  question,  and  vary  in  length  from  a  few  yards  to  one-half 
a  mile.  The  low- water  season  lasts  ordinarily  from  June  till  Novemher, 
but  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  the  river  is  aa  high  or 
higher  than  it  was  when  this  examination  was  made. 

The  navigation  is  at  present  obstructed  even  at  ordinary  stages  in 
many  places  by  sunken  logs,  trees,  and  '* snags;"  by  "overhanging 
trees,"  which  prevent  a  boat  from  keeping  in  the  best  water,  and  inter- 
fere with  her  management  at  short  turns;  by  various  " fish-traj^,'^ 
erected  by  individuals  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  whidi 
laws  permit  the  same,  provided  an  opening  of  40  feet  in  width  is  allowed 
for  the  passage  of  boats ;  by  the  remains  of  two  or  three  old  mill-dams, 
which  have  only  been  partly  removed,  and  by  detached  masses  of  rock 
lying  in  the  channel,  and  especially  dangerous  in  the  short  turns  of  the 
stream. 

The  navigation  during  the  low -water  season  issptill  further  obstracted 
by  a  number  of  gravel-bars  and  two  or  three  rock-bars,  or  reefs, 

APPROXIMATE  ESTIMATE  TO  IMPROVE. 

Ist.  To  secnre  good  Davigation  for  boat«  drawing  from  24  inches  to  36 
inches  during  seven  months,  (November  to  June;)  cost  of  suitable  der- 

rick-l>oat,  with  quarters  for  men  and  blacksmith-shop  on  board $1,000  CO  ' 

Services  of  two  foremen,  at  $3  per  day,  including  rations  for  ninety  days.  MO  00 

Services  of  twenty  men,  at  $1.50  per  day,  including  rations  for    ninety 

days 2,700  00 

Tools,  materials,  &c 360  0(1 

Contingencies,  15  per  cent 690  00 

Total  for  seven  months 5,290  09 
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2(L  To  seonre  good  naviji^ation  duriog  eight  months,  (October  to  June,) 
for  boat  drawing  from  'M  inches  to  28  inches,  wonld  require  50  per  cent, 
additional  work  and  the  improvemeht  of  four  or  five  of  the  worst  shoals. 

Approximate  estimate  for  seven  months $5,290  00 

Adding  50  percent,  for  additional  work 2,645  00 

Excavation  of  eight  hundred  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  at  $2  per  vard 1, 600  00 

Excavation  of  two  hundred  cubic  yards  of  rock,  at  (4  per  cubic  yard 800  00 

Total  for  eight  months 10,335  00 

3d.  To  secure  good  navigation  for  boats  drawing  24  inches  during  nine 
months  (October  to  July)  would  require  the  same  amount  of  work  as  for 
eight  months,  with  the  improvement  of  six  additional  shoiAs.  Approxi- 
mate estimate  for  eight  months $10,335  00 

Excavation  of  twelve  hundred  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  at  $2 2, 400  00 

Excavation  of  five  hundred  cubic  yards  of  rock,  at  $4 2, 000  00 

14,735  00 
Contingencies,  10  per  cent .'.-..        1,473  50 

Total  for  nine  months 16  208  50 

For  a  longer  period  than  nine  months  the  cost  to  improve  would  increase  in  a  degree 
fiir  beyond  the  advantage  to  be  gained  or  the  amount  of  trade  benefited.    No  estimate 
is  therefore  made  for  a  longer  period  than  nine  months. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Cooper  Overman, 

Captain  of  Engineers, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Hdmphrkys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U,  S,  A, 


APPENDIX   Q. 

REPORTS  UPON  BRIDGING  NAVIGABLE  WATERS  OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


Q.  1. 

BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  GENESEE  RIVER,  NEW  YORK. 
Letter  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  October  4,  1873. 

Sm :  Congress  by  an  act  approved  March  3, 1873,  (vol.  17,  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  610,)  authorized  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  construct  a  draw-bridge  across  the  Genesee  River,  in  Munroe 
County,  New  York,  and  required  that  the  structure  shall  be  located  and 
built  under  and  subject  to  such  regulations  for  the  security  of  navigation 
of  said  river  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe,  &c. 

The  president  of  the  company  submitted  drawings  showing  location 
and  plan  of  the  bridge,  and  also  certain  papers  and  petitions  in  relation 
thereto.  These  were  referred  to  a  board  of  engineer  officers,  instructed 
to  assemble  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  the  site  of  the  bridge,  and,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  to  prepare  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  report  whether  a  bridge 
constructed  at  the  location  selected  and  according  to  the  plan  proposed 
will  conform  to  these  regulations. 
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The  report  of  the  board  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted.  They 
recommend  that  the  location  of  the  bridge  be  approved,  and  that  the 
draw-openings  proposed  by  the  company,  viz,  70  and  71  feet,  be  accepted. 

In  regard  to  the  height  of  the  bridge  above  surface  of  the  ri?er,  Uie 
board  expresses  the  opinion  ^^  that  the  under-snrface  of  the  bridge  shonid 
not  be  less  than  13  feet  above  high- water  mark."  This  would  require 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  company,  in  his  letter  of  Joly 
26,  to  be  raised  11 J  feet. 

The  board  recommend  certain  regulations  for  the  working  of  the 
bridge :  First,  that  in  all  cases  the  navigation  interests  shall  have  the 
precedence  in  passing' the  bridge  ^  and  second,  that  during  the  season  of 
navigation  the  company  be  required  to  keep  such  lights  at  the  draw  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Light- House  Board. 

g  These  appear  to  be  matters  of  regulation,  belonging  rather  to  the  local 
or  State  authorities,  and  not  contemplated  in  the  act  of  Congress  as 
coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department. 

The  views  and  recommendations  of  the  board,  with  the  above  excep- 
tion, are  concurred  in  by  me,  and  if  they  meet  your  approval,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  I  be  authorized  to  so  inform  the  president  of  the  rail- 
road comi^any. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HuiiPHRBYS, 

Brigadier-Oeneralj  and  Chief  of  Enginem, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  oj  War.  . 

[Indorsement.] 

The  Secretary  of  War  approves  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

H.  T.  Oeosby, 

Chief  Ckrk. 
October  8, 1873. 


Report  of  Board  of  Engineers. 

Charlotte,  K  Y.,  August  26, 1873. 

General  :  The  Board  of  Engineer  Officers  constituted  by  Paragraph 
-1,  Special  Orders  No.  103,  dated  Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  15, 1873,  convened  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust 26,  1873,  in  obedience  to  that  order,  all  the  members  being  present 

The  board  proceeded  to  examine  and  deliberate  upon  the  several  maps 
and  papers  brought  to  their  attention,  and  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  location  and  plan  of  the  bridge  proposed  to  be  built  across  the 
Genesee  Eiver,  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  by  the  Lake  Ontario 
Shore  Railroad  Company.  The  resident  engineer  of  that  comPi^ny  laid 
before  the  board  all  data  necessary  to  enable  the  members  to  fo  m  their 
opinions  upon  the  matter  in  question.  The  Board  also  gave  careful 
attention  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  dock -owners,  masters  of  tugs,  and 
prominent  citizens  of  the  village  of  Charlotte.  Full  opportunity  was 
given,  and  a  free  expression  of  public  opinion  was  invited  as  to  the 
location  and  plan  of  the  proposed  bridge,  resulting  in,  with  one  excep- 
tion, a  general  expression  of  approval  of  the  railroad  company's  project 
without  alteration  in  any  manner. 

The  board,  after  mature  deliberation  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  came  to  the  following  conclusions,  which  they 
respectfully  present  as  their 
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In  discussiug  the  wants  of  the  harbor  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Genesee  Eiver, 
which  forms  this  harbor,  the  board  feel  that  it  would  be  very  short- 
sighted to  limit  themselves  to  the  present  wants  of  the  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee.  The  harbor  at  Charlotte  has  been  recently 
made  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  being  only  seven  miles  from 
the  large  city  of  Eochester,  of  .which  it  is  the  port  and  with  which  it  is 
eoDuected  by  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  its  commerce  will  steadily  grow  with  the  general 
growth  of  the  country,  if  it  does  not  do  so  at  a  faster  rate. 

As  all  bridges  across  navigable  waters  are  obstructions,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  only  safe  method  is  to  so  regulate  them  that  they  shall  present 
the  least  possible  hinderance  to  free  navigation,  and  be  adapted  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  greatest  probable  development  of  commerce,  provided 
that  in  so  doing  no  excessive  burden  is  thereby  imposed  upon  those 
building  them. 

Acting  on  these  general  views  the  board  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

LOCATION  OP  THE  BRIDGE. 

The  Board  approve  of  the  location,  believing  that  in  the  course  of 
time  a  bridge  at  or  near  the  point  selected  will  become  a  necessity,  and 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  refusing  the  privilege  to  the  railroad 
company  that  in  all  probability  would  be  granted  at  some  future  time 
to  them  or  other  parties. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  heavy  storms  vessels  need  a  free  entrance 
to  a  point  above  the  site  selected  for  the  bridge,  but  this  was  denied 
by  the  master  of  one  of  the  tugs  belonging  to  the  harbor,  and  the  Board 
have  every  reason  to  consider  his  statements  correct. 

WIDTH  OP  DRAW-SPAN. 

The  act  of  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  accepted  in  the  act  of  Congress  legalizing  tlfc  proposed  bridge, 
requires  a  draw  with  two  clear  openings  of  60  feet  each.  The  railroad 
company  propose  giving  one  opening  of  70  feet  and  the  other  of  71  feet. 
These  openings  we  consider  sufficient  and  recommend  that  they  be  ac- 
cepted. At  Chicago  the  Rush-street  bridge  gives  78  feet,  the  Clark  and 
State  street  bridges  67  feet,  and  the  Wells-street  bridge  62  feet.  The 
Ohio-street  bridge  at  Buffalo  gives  67  feet.  The  proposed  openings  for 
the  Charlotte  bridge  are,  therefore,  in  excess  of  all  excepting  the  Kush- 
street  bridge  at  Chicago. 

HEIGHT    ABOVE    WATER    OF    THE    UNDER-SURFACE    OF    THE    BRIDGE. 

The  board  believe  that  in  order  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  this  bridge  it  is  essential  that  it  should  have  a  height 
sufficient  to  permit  all  tugs  to  pass  under  freely,  so  that  the  draw  need 
only  be  swung  when  masted  vessels  and  steamers  require  passage. 

If  a  large  city  should  ever  arise  at  this  point  a  bridge  too  low  for  the 
passage  of  tugs  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Knowing  how  very 
difficult  it  has  always  proved  to  change  the  order  of  affairs  once  estab- 
lished, when  such  change  is  opposed  by  a  wealthy  and  influential  cor- 
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poratioQ,  the  board  believe  that  the  only  way  to  secare  the  rights  of 
navigators  is  to  insist  upon  the  proper  order  of  affairs  from  the  begin- 
ning. We,  therefore,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  under  surface  of  the 
bridge  should  not  be  less  than  13  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  top 
of  the  pilot-house  of  a  first-class  tug,  with  chimney  lowered,  is  12  feei 
above  water,  and  1  foot  is  needed  for  clearance. 

At  Buffalo  the  Ohio-street  bridge  is  12  feet  above  high- water  and  14 
feet  above  low-water.  The  new  Michigan-street  bridge  at  the  same 
city  is  to  be  nearly  14  feet  above  high-water,  and  nearly  16  feet  above 
low-water,  thus  indicating  that  experience  has  shown  the  need  of  a 
greater  height  than  was  given  to  the  Ohio-street  bridge.  The  height 
w^have  selected  is  the  mean  of  the  two,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
lowest  admissible.  The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to  require  the 
company  to  raise  their  bridge  llj  feet  higher  than  indicated  in  the 
elevation  furnished  us  with  our  instructions.  We  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  profile  of  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  liailroad 
which  crosses  the  Genesee  Valley,  and  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
material  difficulty  in  making  the  change  recommended.  The  new  level 
of  the  bridge  can  be  reached  by  a  grade  not  exceeding  52.8. feet  to  the 
mile,  commencing  1,125  feet  east  of  the  bridge.  On  the  west  side  by 
means  of  a  down  grade  of  39.6  f<feet  to  the  mile,  the  level  of  the  furnace- 
track  can  be  reached  at  its  crossing.  This  level  may  th^i  be  continued 
westwardly  until  the  railroad  company's  up-grade  is  reached.  The  prac- 
tical effect  on  the  main  line  will  be  simplj'  to  change  a  portion  of  up- 
grade from  the  west  side  of  the  valley  and  put  it  on  the  east  side,  and 
a  portion  of  the  down-grade  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side.  No 
change  whatever,  either  in  construction  or  in  use,  would  be  made  in  the 
siding  leading  to  the  wharves  north  of  the  proposed  slips,  and  in  the 
other  siding  the  difference  would  simply  be  that  westwardly-boond 
trains  made  up  at  the  wharves  would  have  to  back  out  a  few  hundred 
feet  further  before  crossing  the  bridge  than  they  would  if  the  proposed 
change  were  not  made.  On  the  west  side  the  railroad  would  cross  the 
furnace-track  at  a  level  instead  of  4  feet  below,  as  now  graded,  thus 
avoiding  an  inconvenience.  The  New  York  Central  track  could  pass 
under  the  raised  track  without  difficulty. 

The  board  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  engineering  difficul- 
ties whatever  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  that  the  question 
is  simply  one  of  money.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended at  not  to  exceed  $20,000.  The  temporary  use  of  trestle-work 
would  much  diminish  this  estimate. 

In  view  of  the  great  expense  of  building  a  long  line  of  railroad,  the 
sum  above  mentioned  is  insignificant,  and  in  view  of  the  great  injury 
that  may  be  done  to  the  harbor  if  the  changes  recommended  are  uot 
made,  even  at  this  cost,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  demand  that 
the  railroad  company  shall  make  this  necessary  expenditure,  in  view  of 
the  privilege  granted  them  of  crossing  Genesee  Kiver  Harbor  near  its 
mouth. 

BBaUIiATIONS  CONCERNINa  USE  OP  BRIDaE. 

The  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  way  properly  belongs  to 
navigation,  and  that  the  draw  should  always  stand  open  when  not  in 
actual  use,  and  that  should  a  vessel  desire  to  pass  when  a  train  is  about 
to  cross,  the  train  should  wait  until  the  vessel  has  gone  by.  They 
would  also  recommend  that  the  company  be  required  to  keep  such  lights 
at  the  draw  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Light- House  Board. 
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Respectfully  submitting  these  conclusions,  and  forwarding  with  tbis 
our  report,  the  maps  and  papers  specified  in  the  accompanying  schedule, 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  E.  Merrill, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
John  M.  Wilson, 
Major  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A. 
F.  Harwood, 

Major  of  Engineers. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers,  IT.  S.  A. 


Q2. 

bridging  the  channel  between  lakes  HURON  AND  ERIE. 
Report  of  ike  Board  of  Engineers, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  24, 1873. 

General  :  The  Board  of  Engineers  appointed  by  Paragraph  3,  Spe- 
cial Order  61,  dated  War  Department,  Adjutant-Generars  Office,  March 
18, 1873,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  bridging, 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  navigation,  the  channel  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  &c.,  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  3,  1873,  and  convened  by  your  order  of  March  26, 
has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Pursuant  to  the  above  orders  the  board  met  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and  representatives  of  the  opposing  interests  presented 
their  several  opinions,  as  follows : 

Railroads. — Michigan  Central  Bailroad  and  Canada  Southern  Bail- 
way  :  A.  B.  Maynard,  esq..  United  States  district  attorney  and  attorney 
for  these  roads. 

Michigan  Central  Bailroad :  James  F.  Joy,  esq.,  president. 

Canada  Southern  Bailway:  George  Goss,  esq.,  managing  director^ 
and  E.  W.  Meddaugh,  esq  ,  attorney. 

Navigation, — Captain  E.  B.  Ward,  Captain  Eber  Ward,  B.  G.  Merrick^ 
esq.,  G.  W.  Bissell,  esq.,  Bobert  J.  Hackett,  es<i.,  and  several  others. 

The  railroad  companies  desired  to  bridge  the  strait,  while  those  in  the 
interest  of  navigation  protested  against  it,  and  for  three  days  the  mat- 
ter was  fully  and  openly  discussed,  and  opinions  mutually  interchanged 
between  the  several  parties  and  the  members  of  the  board. 

It  appeared  that  much  preliminary  information  would  be  required  be- 
fore the  subject  could  be  properly  treated,  and  the  board  a<jcordingly 
adjourned  on  the  17th,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  senior  member. 

In  the  interim  observations  were  made  on  the  velocity  aud  direction 
of  the  currents,  the  nature  of  the  river-bottom,  sub-strata,  &c. 

A  continuous  record  of  passing  vessels  was  kept,  the  methods  of 
navigation  now  in  use  were  investigated,  .and  commercial  statistics,  for 
several  past  years,  compiled  from  various  sources. 

Surveys,  examinations,  and  estimates  were  also  obtained  from  the 
railroad  companies,  and  statements,  in  writing,  received  from  both  par- 
ties upon  many  points  bearing  on  the  question. 

On  the  14th  of  November  the  board  re-assembled,  and  after  digesting 
the  accumulated  information  the  final  statements  of  the  parties  above- 
mentioned  were  heard. 
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Tliree  days  were  then  occupied  in  deliberation,  and  the  board  finally 
iidjourned  on  the  19th  of  November. 

Section  3  of  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  repairs,  pres- 
ervation, and  completion  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
approved  March  3, 1873,  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  detail  from  the  En- 
gineer Corps  one  or  more  engineers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  bridging,  consistently  with  the  int'erests  of  navisatioD,  the 
cnannel  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  at  such  points  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
passing  of  railroad-trains  across  said  channel ;  and,  further,  to  inquire  into  the  nnm- 
ber  and  character  of  the  vessels  navigating  said  channel,  and  the  number  of  tripe  made 
by  each;  and,  if  said  bridging  be  practicable,  to  report  what  extent  of  span,  or  spans, 
-and  elevation  above  the  water,  will  be  required  in  the  construction  of  such  bridge  or 
bridges,  so  as  not  seriously  to  injure  the  navigation  of  said  channel. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  WATER-WAY  BETWEEN  LAKES  HURON  AND  ERIE. 

Of  the  great  railroad  thoroughfares  which  traverse  the  continent, 
from  east  to  west,  one  of  the  most  important  roates  lies  across  the  penin- 
sula of  Upper  Canada. 

The  valley  of  the  Hudson  River,  by  piercing  the  range  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  continuous  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  affords  to  this 
route  facilities  for  reaching  the  sea-coast  not  enjoyed  by  others,  but  the 
delay  and  expense  of  crossing  the  channel  under  consideration  detracts 
to  some  extent  from  the  superiority  which  its  railroads  possess  by  rea- 
son of  their  low  grades. 

The  strait  or  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes 
discharge  themselves  in  Lake  Erie  is  designated  at  its  origin  as  the 
Saint  Clair  River. 

On  leaving  Lake  Huron,  the  opposite  banks  are  not  more  than  800 
feet  distant,  but  the  passage  soon  assumes  its  ordinary  breadth,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  700  yards.  Twenty-seven  miles  below  Lake  Huron 
it  separates  into  a  delta,  twenty  miles  wide,  and  enters  Lake  Saint 
Clair,  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  through  no  less  than  eight  independent 
outlets,  one  of  which  has  been  artificially  deepened  and  protected  by 
wooden  cribs. 

From  the  head  of  the  deltA  to  this  canal  the  water-way  measures  thir- 
teen miles,  and  the  distance  across  the  lake  is  about  seventeen  miles. 
Here  the  waters  are  again  contracted,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit 
River,  flow  with  a  gentle  current  past  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  located  on  its  right  bank,  seven  miles  from  its  origin.  Near  its  upper 
and  lower  course,  two  or  three  small  islands  divide  the  channel ;  bnt 
throughout  its  length  the  general  width  of  the  main  channel  may  be 
taken  as  2,000  feet. 

The  total  length  of  the  navigable  course  of  Detroit  River  is  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  strait,  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Erie,  about  85  miles.  Its  general  direction  is  30°  west  of  south,  and  the 
accompanying  tables  will  show  in  farther  detail  the  dimensions  and  char- 
acteristics of  those  locations  at  which  the  railroad  companies  might 
bridge  the  stream,  and  of  other  important  points  in  the  channel. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  it  affords  throughout  its  whole  extent  the 
finest  facilities  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 

The  average  width  of  the  channel  of  the  Saint  Clair  River,  which 
would  be  navigable  for  boats  of  16  feet  draught,  may  be  computed  at 
2,000  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of  36  feet,  and  that  of  the  Detroit 
River  at  about  the  same  width,  but  with  less  depth  in  its  lower  course- 

The  only  points  at  which  any  serious  diflBculties  to  navigation  exist 
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are  at  the  Lime-Kilns,  below  Stony  Island,  and  in  the  old  channel  at 
Saint  Clair  Flats.  The  former  lies  partly  in  Canadian  waters,  and  though 
vessels  sometimes  strike  in  passing,  yet  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated 
at  small  expense.  But  at  the  latter  channel  the  depth  is  about  14  feet, 
and  vessels  of  that  draught  are  confined,  in  their  course  to  a  passage  of 
about  150  feet  width. 

So  narrow  a  water-way  was  an  injury  to  navigation  ;  and  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  constructing,  at  the  expense  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  an  artificial  channel,  or  canal,  which  gives  a  clear  opening 
of  300  feet  for  vessels  of  13  feet  draught,  and  this  depth  is  now  being 
increased  to  16  feet. 

Table  No.  I. — Showing  the  dimensionB  of  Detroit  and  Saint  Clair  Biveraat  important  points 
the  figures  marked  thus*  being  approximate. 


Pkoe. 


Fort  Gratiot  G.  T.  RaU- 

w»y  CTOMiu  g 

SaiDtCUirprojected  orosa- 

iog  of  branch  of  C.  S. 

Mway 

Stint  CUutr  Flato  Canal. . . 

Site  of  tunnel 

])etroit  M.  C.  BalKray  de- 

pot 

Stray  Island 

Lime-Kilns 

Month  of  Detroit  River  . . 


In 


14* 
40 


63* 

78 
79 


800 


2,890 


3,800 

9,900 

3,500 

8,000 

90,000 


780 


9,600 

300 

9,700 

9,750 

9,000 

600 


48 


30 


15 


20 

Artificial 
25 
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Rook. 


Clay. 
Clay. 
Clay. 

Clay. 
Rock. 
Rock. 
Mad  . 


S 

|. 
11 
11 


48 


110 

85 
97 
18 


11 

•8= 


•6 


3 

5 

•3 


The  channel  is  usually  free  from  fogs,  except  occasionally  in  the 
spring.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  southwest,  though  it  fre- 
quentiy  blows  with  violence  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  It  is 
scarcely  affected  by  tides,  and  the  annual  changes  in  water-level  rarely 
eiceed  two  feet ;  but  during  the  winter  season  it  is  much  obstructed  by 
ice,  and  at  some  points  is  completely  frozen  over  for  several  weeks."!?   J 

It  is  usually  in  the  month  of  December  that  the  shallow  waters  of 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  west  end.of  Lake  Erie  begin  to  freeze  over,  and 
the  floating  ice  which  soon  appears  in  the  rivers  is  so  dammed  up  by 
this  impediment  that  the  blockade  gradually  extends  to  their  upper 
courses,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  the  pilots  and  ferrymen  that,  al- 
though the  floating  cakes  range  in  thickness  only  from  eight  to  sixteen 
inches,  the  accumulated  mass  often  covers  considerable  areas  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet  in  the  severest  weather. 

But  at  the  headof  St.  Clair  Eiver  the  influx  of  ice  is  stopped  by  the 
blockade  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the  rapid  current  keeps  the 
passage  quite  open  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Of  the  value  to  the  country  of  the  water-way  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie,  now  described,  no  estimate  can  be  made.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
magnificent  channel  for  commerce,  stretching  uninterruptedly  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles; 
or,  if  we  include  the  ship-canals  in  connection  with  it,  from  Ogdens- 
burg  to  Du  Luth,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles ;  and  to  its  existence  are  due,  in  a  large  degree,  the  growth 
and  wealth  of  the  great  Northwest. 
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AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER  OP  NAVIGATION  ON  THIS  WATER-WAY. 

If  the  tonnage  of  entries  and  clearances  reported  by  the  several  cas- 
toms  districts  be  taken  to  measure  the  amoaut  of  navigation,  it  will 
appear  from  the  Tables  II  and  Hi,  below,  that  that  of  the  northern  lakes 
is  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country; 
that  one-sixth  of  the  vessels  in  the  country  are  engaged  in  it ;  and  that 
in  the  year  more  trips  are  made  on  these  lakes  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
country.  To  maintain  and  fost^^r  this  commerce  over  a  million  dollan 
are  annually  appropriated  by  the  General  Government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  harbors  and  water-ways. 

The  strait  just  described  is  the  key  to  all  these  lakes ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  below,  from  Tables  III  and  IV,  that  during  the  summer,  if  July  bis 
taken  as  an  average  month,  more  than  one-half  of  the  lake  com- 
merce, and  nearly  one-third  of  all  in  the  United  States,  passes  tbrongh 
it ;  and  during  these  months  about  three  times  as  many  passing  vessels 
have  been  observed  here  during  the  last  season  as  the  sum  total  of  the 
entrances  and  clearances  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  same  time  in 
1872. 

During  the  eight  months  of  navigation,  usually  from  April  to  De- 
cember, 27,000  vessels  annually  pass  this  channel,  and  of  this  number 
more  than  20,000  carry  masts  varying  in  height  from  80  to  160  feet. 

Most  of  the  sailing-vessels  are  towed  in  their  passage  by  large  and 
powerful  tugs,  taking  from  one  to  ten  vessels  at  a  time,  and  the  largest 
tows  sometimes  exceed  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length ;  but  the  aver- 
age number  would  be  between  two  and  three  vessels  to  each  tow,  mak- 
ing the  t/Otal  number  of  separate  passages  over  15,000  per  year. 

The  details  of  this  method  of  navigation  are  given  in  Table  VI; 
while  Table  VII  shows  the  relative  number  of  the  different  classes  of 
vessels  as  well  as  the  average  and  maximum  dimensions  of  each  class, 
and  No.  X  the  proportion  of  the  different  kinds  of  cargo  for  the  year 
1872 ;  this  being  taken  from  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Bissell  and  Hack- 
ett,  submitted  herewith. 

In  all  these  tables  the  figures  marked  thus  *  are  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1872. 

Table  No.  Ih^Shawmg  the  number  of  United  States  merchant  vessels  and  amount  of  fM- 
nage,  geographically  olassified. 


' 

Number. 

Tona 

Atlantic  and  Gnlf 

•28,574 
*5,337 
*1,137 
•2,076 

A0H9»» 

If orthem  lakes ... 

*^4»a 

Pacific 

n90.34d« 

Weatem  rlvecs 

•448,  cot  36 

Total 

•31. 114 

•i  447, 741 « 

Table  No.  III. — For  comparing  ihe  number  of  trips  coastwise  or  to  foreign  countries  mads  h 
all  vessels f  of  whatever  nationality f  throughout  ihe  country ^  unth  those  which  pass  tkroush 
St.  Clair  Flats  in  the  same  length  of  time. 


Time. 


Number 
of  tripe. 


TfmasfP^ 


United  States J 

Northern  lakes i 

Passed  St.  Clair 2 


July,  1878 
July,  1872 
July,  1872 
July,  1872 
July,  1873 
July,  1873 


•129,364 
•16,966 
•»,101 
•11, 108 
127,109 
f5,107 


•49,7W,« 

•5,6sa,»i 

*lft.67ig 

{i,eQa.fl* 


t  From  Table  No.  YL       :  From  Table  No.  X.       §  Approximated  by  seTenl  independent 
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KoTE. — ^The  figures  for  the  United  States  and  northern  lakes  are  ob- 
tained by  adding  together  the  number  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign 
and  cleared  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

isuniber  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  port  of  New  York,  1872, 
foreign  and  coarStwise:  Number,  18,840;  tonnage,  11,803,958. 

Table  No.  IV. — Showing  the  ratio  of  the  commerce  under  consideration  to  that  of  several 

cities. 


NITMBKB  OF  VB88EL8. 

July,  1878. 

October,  1872. 

• 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

TotaL 

Entered. 
*816 

Cleared. 

TotaL 

l^ew  York 

•749 

•851 
„(5,107 
g<4.348 
S  (3,544 

*1,600 

♦917 

•1,733 

PammI  St.  Clair  Flats  

4,113 

Fort  Wavne 

TONNAOR. 

KowTork      

*496,000 
*116,000 
*'200,  000 
*484,000 
*379.000 
Up. 
900,000 

*583,000 
*146. 000 
*20I,000 
*487, 000 
*385,000 
Down. 
900,000 

*1, 019, 000 
*'M%  000 
♦401.000 
*»71,000 
*764,000 

1,800,000 

-534,000. 
*129,  OrK) 
♦172, 000 
♦441, 000 
♦344,000 
Up. 
700,000 

Illlll 

*1, 107, 000 

Baltimore 

-292,000 

Boston  .  .- 

♦a')6,000 

Chicago          -.     ..--...- 

♦879, 000 

Vilwftnkfi'     -- 

♦696, 000 

St  CUir  Flats,  approximately  .... 

1,400,000 

Table   No.  V. — Shomng  the  relative  importance  in  tonnage  in  summer  months  of  lake 
commerce  and  other  commerce^  July,  1872. 


Foreign, 

Coastwifie. 

Entered  and 
cleared  for- 
eign, and 
cleared  coast- 
wise. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Atlantic 

*609,000 
♦19, 000 
•67,000 

♦388,000 
♦9,000 

♦634,000 
♦30,000 
♦53,000 

♦390,000 
♦12,  OIK) 

♦1, 159, 000 

♦112, 000 

♦56,000 

♦2,159,000 

♦63,000 

*1, 030,  OOC 
♦98,000 
♦40,000 

♦2,185,000 
*6'4,000 

2,273,000 
147,000 
160,000 

2,963.000 
85,000 

3,432,000 

Gulf          

259,000 

Pacific 

216,000 

Iiakeff                   

5,122.000 

Interior             

148,000 

Total  United  States... 

*1, 092, 000 

♦1, 119, 000 

*3, 549, 000 

-3, 417, 000 

5,028,000 

9,177,000 

Table  No.  VI. — Showing  the  numJfer  of  vessels  that  passed  different  points  of  the  channel  in 

question. 


January.... 
February... 

Harcb 

April 

iSy 

June 

July 

Aagnst 

September . 
October.... 
KoTomoer. . 
Deoembw.. 


Total. 


Stony 

Island, 

1873. 


649 
2,153 
3,010 
3.544 
3,702 


Fort 

Wayne, 

1873. 


3,866 
4,348 
4,562 


St 

Clair  Flats, 
1873. 


5,107 
4,186 
4,376 
4,113 
'1,781 


19.503 


St 

Clair  Flats, 

(partial 

count) 

1872. 


St 

Clair  Flats, 

(partial 

count,) 

1871. 


314 
1,704 
1,941 
2,612 
2,260 
2,460 
2,438 
1,655 

102 


15,486 


2,336 
1,838 
1,807 
1,663 
1,391 
66 


*  To  November  25. 
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If  we  tjrke  the  whole  Dumber  of  vessels  which  passed  the  flats  in  1872^ 
and  divide  by  the  number  from  July  1  to  November  25,  it  gives  ^^  as 
the  ratio  to  be  added  to  those  observed  in  1873  to  express  the  total  for 
this  season,  which  may  therefore  be  computed  at  27,109.  The  number 
counted  by  the  light-keeper  at  Port  Huron  for  the  previous  year  is  driven 
at  26,381  for  the  day-time  only,  to  which  he  adds  25  per  cent,  for  thoee 
passing  at  night. 

The  first  column  is  from  observers  in  employ  of  Canada  SonUiem 
Eailway. 

The  second  and  third  columns  are  from  those  in  the  employ  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  and  are  considered  reliable,  but  may  be  somewhat 
too  small,  since  some  vessels  passing  at  night  may  not  have  been  seen. 

l^he  fourth  and  fifth  columns  are  from  count  by  the  custodian  of  the 
St.  Clair  Flats  Ship-Canal,  who  counted  only  the  larger  class  of  ves- 
sels passing  between  daylight  and  10  p.  m. 


Table  No.  VII. — Showing  the  number  of  vessels  of  each  class  whid^  pawed  SL  Clair 
Flats  in  1873,  taken  from  actual  county  from  July  1  to  November  26yWith  ^39  per  cent,  added 
in  second  line,  as  in  Table  VI,  to  represent  the  total  number  for  the  year. 


P 


Is 


a 

I 


f 


I 


July  1  to  November  95. 
April  1  to  December  1 . . 


300 

417 


2.086 

3,898 


3,496 
3,470 


3,170 
4,406 


550 
765 


159 
911 


3,567 
4,958 


3,600 
5,004 


4,836 


45 
63 


DOaNSIOKB  OF  THE  ▲BOVE  CLASSES  GIVKN  BT  MB.  KIBBT,  SHIP-BUILDBB. 

Maximum  beam 

75 

55 

280 

200 

'^ 

35 
95 

60 
50 

42 

30 

275 

200 

13 

40 
30 

60 
50 
120 
110 
1,502 
750 
800 
600 

40 
32 
250 
200 
141 
19 
40 
30 

60 
50 
120 
110 
1,406 
800 
800 
350 

96 
22 
150 
130 

90 

50 
40 

'247 

220 
500 
350 

40* 

30 
247 
190 

14* 

12 

1» 

75 

S.OQO 

ft 

Average  beam 

Maximum  length 

A  veraffe  lensTth 

Ma^lTnnTii  drn>nebt ,  -  -  r  r -  ^  - 

Average  drangC^t 

-...-. 

Maximum  height  jpilot-honse. . . 
Average  height  pilot-house 

. 

Maximum  height  smoke-stack, 
above  water. 

Average  height  smoke-stack. .. 

Maximum  masts 

165 

140 

1, 002 

700 

Average  masts 

Maximum  tonnage r , .  ^ 

1,600 
800 

1,200 
600 

Average  tonnage 

Maximum  horse-power 

Average  horse-power 

*  This  column  indicates  sailing-vessels  of  all  classes. 

Ot^er  papers  say  that  rafts  average  800,000  feet,  b.  m.,  to  1.000.000  feet,  b.  m. :  andeaaurea  S^OOO 
eet  X  50  feet,  and  2,000  feet  X  50  feet;  or  1,000  feet  X  100  feet,  and  1,500  feet  X  100  feet 


Tablk  No.  Ylll,— Showing  the  length  of  several  totos,  taken  from  actual  observatione  mtide 
by  John  T,  Cox,  civil  assistant 


Total  length.      ^«SpS 


towed. 


Tug  and  three  vessels 

Do 

Tug  and  four  barges 

Tug  and  five  vessels 

Tug  and  four  vessels 

Average  length  per  vessel,  389  feet. 
Raft  of  Baw-logs,  2,000  feet  long. 


Feet 

Fe^ 

1,200 

400 

1,150 

383 

1,600 

400 

1,950 

390 

1,500 

375 
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TiBLE  Ko.  IX. — Showing  far  two  weeks  (eelected  at  random  from  the  records  of  the.  Board) 
ike  nunUter  of  tows  of  different  lengths  that  passed  Fort  Wayne^  and  the  average  time  of 
pming. 


Number  of  each 
class  that  passed 
week  ending  June 
7,1873. 

Xomber  of  each 
class  that  passed 
week  ending  July 
13,  1873. 

Average  time  of 
each  class  in  pass- 
ing a  given  point, 
taken  for  three 
weeks  in  July, 
1873. 

Tog  and  one  veasel 

58 
30 
35 
16 
6 
S 

49 
40 
34 
85 
17 
1 

m.    t. 

88 

Tq|  and  two  veasels 

1    01 

1    48 

Tog  and  four  Teasels 

8    01 

Tu|  tnd  five  vesaels 

8    35 

Tniandaix  veseelB 

4    00 

Tog  and  aeven  ressels 

5    00 

Tngandei^ht  vessels 

^1 

1 
1 

6    30 

Tog  and  nine  vessels 

8    00 

Tows  going  down. 

Table  No.  X. — Taken  from  statement  by  Messrs.  Bissell  4"  Hackett,  to  show  the  number  of 
tons,  ^'C,  ofdijferent  kinds  ^freight  which  passed  Detroit  in  1872. 


Freight. 

Qaantlty. 

Weight. 

feet.- 

971,977,349 

Tons. 

1, 943. 954 

1, 109. 196 

8,028.857 

86.403 

cod...:::;:;':'''v:;::::;::::::::::::::::;;::::;::: :::: :::::::::::::::" 

Gnin '. 

.....bushels.. 

75, 146, 567 
800,034 

nm,.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

harrfila 

Irao,  en  and  niff 

965,631 
93,4(k) 
108.693 
801,289 
39.  431 
876,789 
133,748 

338.717 

^«««iupig 

hArrAla 

616.009 

atarea '1'.'"'.'.. "!'...! '.'....." '. ',.'....'.. 

iM.              :: 

8ad :::::::::":::....:::::::.::::::.;:...:;.::.:: :;:;;::::::::: 

€cD«nlmAn>handif)A r. r r r 

Ifane 

bteied  and  cleared  at  Detroit  in  small  vessels,  L  «. 
tfloa 

vessels  less  than  150 


Il  lanee  veasels  i.  «..  vessels  over  150  tons -- 

1, 188,  472 

Total  for  1873   

9,116,570 

Tablb  No.  XI. — Showing  the  number  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  that  passed  Fort  Wayne  in 
tMcs  or  single  for  three  months,  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  each  kind  for  the  whole 
Muoii  of  navigation. 


1873. 

Steam. 

Hall. 

!^ 

Single. 

Towing. 

Single. 

Towed. 

Kit  31  to  July  88 

3,675 
8,500 
6,500 
4,500 
3,500 

1,954 
4,500 

1,498 
3,500 

4.581 
10,500 

11. 708 

I]ipniximat9  for  year r . , , . ,  r 

37,000 

faoTaiBgiopAmiiffrin             / 

16,500 
10,500 

ivwaoA  nmnlMn*  (w  veflsels  tnrone  tniF-  -r..^-- 

4. 500=2  J 

From  the  preceding  statements  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  char- 
acter of  the  commerce  passing  through  the  channel  connecting  Lakes 
loron  and  Erie  may  be  formed. 


38  B 
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RAILWAY-OROSSINaS  OF  SAID  WATER-WAY  EITHER  EXISTING  OB  PRO- 
POSED. 

The  points  at  which  railroads  are  interrupted  by  the  water-way  are 
Sarnia,  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Stony  Island.  At  Sarnia  the  Grand 
Trunk  Eailway  crosses  the  St.  Olair  River  at  a  point  where  the  cur- 
rent is  so  rapid  that  the  passage  of  ferry-boats  is  never  obstructed  by 
ice.  The  Grand  Trunk  Company  apparently  has  no  desire  for  a  bridge 
at  Sarnia,  and  has  not  furnished  any  statistics  to  the  board  in  reference 
to  freight  crossed  there.  It  seems  probable  that  the  crossing  of  freight 
by  ferry  is  more  economical  than  by  any  admissible  bridge. 

At  St.  Clair  a  branch  of  the  Canada  Southern  strikes  the  St.  Clair 
Eiver,  but  the  representative  of  the  road  stated  that  no  bridge  was 
desired.  It  is  not  known  that  any  commercial  freight  has  been  crossed 
at  this  point. 

At  Detroit  the  freight  and  passengers  of  the  Michigan  Central  Eail- 
road  are  ferried  across  the  river  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Wind- 
sor by  the  latter  company. 

Prom  Table  XIII  it  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  April  15, 1873, 
there  were  crossed  by  three  ferry-boats  838,310  tons  of  freight  and 
218,858  passengers.  Duriug  the  season  of  navigation  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  transferring  freight  and  passengers  by  ferry,  and  the  method  is 
probably  cheaper  than  by  bridge.  Indeed,  the  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Eailroad  stated  to  the  board  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  ice 
a  bridge  would  not  be  thought  of;  but,  during  ordinary  winters,  the  ice 
has  been  an  obstacle  which,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1872-'73,  became 
very  serious,  and,  aided  by  lack  of  rolling-stock  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  caused  a  serious  blockade  of  freight  at  the  Detroit  River.  It 
is  probable  that,  with  ferry-boats  better  adapted  to  breaking  down  the 
ice,  less  trouble  would  be  experienced  |  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Great 
Western  Railway  is  now  adding  such  a  boat. 

Tables  XII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI  give  details  as  to  railroad  connections  as 
to  these  ferry-boats  and  their  rates  of  crossing.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  time  of  crossing  in  January,  1873,  was  more  than  double  that 
in  the  summer  months^  and  this  difference  was  doubtless  mainly  due  U) 
ice. 
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Time. 

steamer  Union. 

Interest    on 
cost,  depre- 
ciation, and 
insurance. 

S 

h  if 

r  1' 

,                                          ♦ 

Wages  of 
crew. 

Fuel  and 
repairs. 

April  16, 1871,  to  December  15, 1871 

December  16, 1871,  to  April  15, 1872 

April  16, 1873,  to  December  15, 1872 

December  16, 1873,  to  April  15,1873 

$5,138 
2,799 
5,536 
3,171 

$13,413 
7,188 
19,611 
30,633 

$17, 357 

86,78 

17, 357 

8,678 

$34,908 
18,660 
43,505 
33,473 

f  133,^46 

49,476 

166,  970 

51.888 

Centi. 

37.-1 

ass 

TotAlif . 

16.638 

50,836 

53,073 

138,546        401  9M) 

Table  No.  XlY.^Shawing  the  dimenawtUf  ^c,  of  the  ferry-boats  belonging  to  the  Great 
Western  Eailway  Company,  taken  from  Document  No,  9,  furnished  by  that  company. 


Name. 


Union,  (paddle) 

Great  western,  (iron  paddle) . . 
Transit,  (propellei^d  wheels)  . 


Dimensions. 


t 

a 

.3 


FL 


320 
168 


FL  in, 

33  6 

40  3 

39  10 


Ft, 
11 


Tonnage. 


1,190 

1,353 

759 


713 
327 


Cost   in 
gold. 


Capacity* 


$190, 484 
197.  863     14  loaded  c 
93,000     10  loaded! 


Saginaw,  small  steamer.    Dimensions  not  given. 

It  is  said  that  the  Grand  Trunk  ferry-boat  International  carries  31  cars.    The  dimenaiaiis  of  tke 
Canada  Soathem  steamer  have  not  been  rornished. 

Table  No.  XV, —Showing  work  and  time  of  ferry-boats  Great  Western  and  Tranmt,  taken 
from  record  102,  furnished  by  Cfreat  Western  Eailway  Company, 


Month. 


Average  time  pet  trip. 

Ximeron- 

Time  at  dock. 

g  u 

ning. 

Loading 

g 

and  un- 

Lytagidle. 

< 

loading. 

Minuter, 

MintUss, 

MunOts, 

8a5 

16.60 

96.00 

7.98 

34.3 

17.89 

3&3 

t3L43 

94.8 

19.43 

99.5 

9.01 

las 

30.65 

30l0 

17.IJ> 

14.06 

39.35 

98.0 

33lU 

90.5 

38.30 

97.4 

14.  C3 

83.04 

ia675 

99.9 

UL98 

sa74 

17.77 

9&0 

lCLa» 

36.6 

17.03 

96.0 

1L13 

26.4 

16.60 

8&3 

&t6 

33.74 

16.60 

99.3 

1X90 

Laidnp  .. 



1873. 


September . 
October  — 
November  . 
December.. 


18T3. 


January . . 
February  . 
March  . . . . 

April 

M^y 

Junef. 

July 

Angnst  ... 
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Table  No.  XV. — Showing  work  and  time  of  ferry-boats  Great  Western  and  Transit,  taken 
from  record  102,  ^o. — Continued. 


Month. 


18T2. 


September . 

October 

KoTember  . 
December.. 


1873. 


January  . . 
Febrnaiy  , 
Haroh.... 

^.:::;: 

Jane 

July 

Angnat  . . 


Tbansit. 


"2^ 


^ 


13.90 
21.26 


13.16 


14.55 
21.28 
22.03 
21.50 
25.55 
ia97 
37.96 
36.66 


Average  time  per  trip. 


Timemn- 
uing. 


Minutes. 
19.85 
19.45 


21.23 


31.74 
22.08 
19.00 
16.23 
14.90 
15.00 
15.50 
16.00 


Time  at  dock. 


Loading 
and  un- 
loading. 


Mintuea. 

lao 

l&O 


20.0 


20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

lao 

18.0 
l&O 
18.0 
18.0 


Lying  idle. 


Minutes. 
71.24 
30.28 


L19 


47.23 
25.59 
26.37 
32.75 
23.46 
42.91 
4.43 
5.28 


Table  No.  XVI. — Shoioing  the  number  of  trips  made  by  Great  Western  ferry-boat  from  dock 
to  dock  during  the  month  of  January ^  1873,  tii  10,  20, 30,  ^c,  minutes,  compiled  from  log 
of  steamer  Great  Western — the  m^mth  of  January,  1873,  being  said  to  be  the  worst  on  record. 


innntes. 

Trips. 

Minntes. 

Trips. 

Hinntea. 

Tripe. 

MiiMites. 

Trips. 

10 

36 
163 
107 

58 
35 

80 
90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 

150 
160 
170 
180 
200 
210 
220 

7 

230 
S40 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 

90 

30 

6 

4 
6 
6 
8 

1 
2 

40 

50 

60 

1 
3 

70 

1 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  followiug  extract  from  the  annual  report 
of  June,  1873,  by  the  president  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  means  of  ferriage  supplied  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  the  business : 

It  (the  Great  Western)  undertakes  to  do  the  ferry  business  at  Detroit,  hut  the  means 
have  been  wholly  inadequate.  Even  before  the  winter  set  in,  during  several  months 
the  cars  could  not  be  taken  across  as  rapidly  as  was  requisite,  and  for  that  period,  all 
the  time,  large  numbers  of  loaded  cars,  often  as  many  as  from  seven  hundred  to  one 
thousand,  were  waiting  in  our  yards  to  be  moved  across.  When  winter  came  on — and 
it  was  the  most  severe  by  far  ever  known  at  Detroit — the  difficulty  was  still  greater; 
though,  could  the  freight  have  crossed,  it  could  not  have  been  got  over  that  road. 

Although  the  last-named  difficulty  may  be  so  far  corrected  as  to  re- 
lieve the  railroad  companies  from  embarrassment,  yet  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  eight  miles  of  railroad  are  expended  in  crossing  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  those  of  more  than  twelve  in  a  winter  of  unusual 
severity.  Moreover,  the  delay  to  passenger  traffic  is  an  important  con- 
sideration; hence  an  association,  representing  $100,000,000  capital,  did 
not  regard  $2,650,000  too  great  an  outlay  to  secure,  by  means  of  a  tun- 
nel, with  double  track,  an  uninterrupted  passage-way  of  a  most  perma- 
nent nature,  capable  of  fulfilling  the  demands  of  an  unlimited  increase 
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of  traffic,  and  neither  subject  to  delay  from  the  condition  of  the  river 
nor  from  encountering  the  constant  stream  of  navigation  which  has 
been  desciibed. 

The  accompanying  papers  of  Mr.  Ohesborough,  the  engineer,  and  of 
Mr.  McBean,  the  superintendent  of  the  Detroit- River  tunnel,  will  serve 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  history;  and  while  the  former  explains  the 
object  of  the  plan  he  adopted,  the  latter  dwells  with  bitterness  upon  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise. 

This  tunnel,  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1872,  was  to  pass  under  the 
Detroit  River,  from  Windsor  to  Detroit.  • 

Its  plans  and  sections,  furnished  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
show  the  limestone  bed-rock,  at  110  feet  below  the  river  level,  with  the 
following  formations  immediately  above:  1st,  hard-pan,  with  bowlders, 
10  feet  in  thickness  on  the  Canada  side  and  22  feet  on  the  American; 
2d,  forty  feet  of  hard  blue-clay,  perfectly  clear,  on  the  American  side, 
but  with  a  vein  of  sand  on  the  other,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet,  and  lying  one  or  two  feet  above  the  hard-pan ;  3d, 
ten  feet  of  laminated  clay ;  and,  4th,  the  soft  blue-clay  of  the  river- 
bottom. 

The  work  was  begun  by  sinking  two  shafts,  3,275  feet  apart,  at  Detroit 
and  Windsor,  respectively,  and  a  small  drift  of  5  feet  in  the  clear  was 
started  to  explore  the  ground  and  to  form  a  drain  for  the  main  work  when 
completed.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Chesborough's  statement  that  the 
American  drainage-tnnnel,  of  1,220  feet,  was  completed  without  embar- 
rassment, but  not  without  difficulty  or  delay,  for  its  course  lay  not  in 
the  blue-clay,  as  they  had  supposed,  but  in  the  hard-pan,  which  had  not 
been  reached  by  their  economical  boring-apparatus.  On  the  Canada 
side  they  were  delayed  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  veins  of  sand, 
above  mentioned,  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention,  that  the  railroad 
companies  began  to  get  impatient. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, at  London,  Ontario,  April  7,  1873,  the  chairman  says:  "  We  now 
believe  that,  by  making  the  proper  application  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
the  bridge  over  that  river  by  a  smaller  expense  than  the  tunnel,  and  get 
it  more  expeditiously  done.''  And  Mr.  Chesborough  says,  after  it  had 
been  abandoned  :-*'  While  the  construction  of  the  Detroit  tunnel,  as  a 
simple  engineering  problem,  cannot  seem  otherwise  than  practicable  to 
members  of  the  profession,  •  •  •  •  •  the  advisability  of  con- 
structing it,  as  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money,  is  more  doubtful."  The 
growing  hope  that  a  bridge  would  be  permitted  was  doubtless  one  mo- 
tive for  abandoning  the  tunnel. 

At  Stony  Island  the  Canada  Southern  Kailway  crosses  the  river, 
where  the  total  width  of  water-way  on  the  line  of  the  railway  is  6,640 
feet.  Of  that  distance,  by  bridging,  embankment,  and  piers,  the  rail- 
way has  already  taken  possession,  entirely  without  authority  of  the 
United  States,  of  3,280  feet,  and,  doubtless,  in  the  future  hopes  to  take 
possession  of  the  remaining  gap. 

The  line  of  this  road,  as  prolonged,  crosses  the  river  at  a  short  dis- 
tance above  one  of  the  narrowest  and  worst  places  for  heavy  vessels  in 
the  river,  known  as  "  the  Lime-kilns,''  where,  during  the  past  season,  a 
large  amount  of  damage  has  been  done  to  navigation  by  heavily-laden 
vessels  touching  the  rocky  bottom.  The  current  is  curved,  swifter  tlian 
at  Detroit,  its  velocity  having  been  increased  by  the  obstructions  al- 
ready placed  in  the  river  by  the  railway  company,  so  that  now  it  is  five 
miles  an  hour  at  the  railway  company's  pier  on  Stony  Island,  and  aboot 
two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  in  the  main  channel. 
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All  objections  arising  from  injnry  to  navigation  by  a  bridge  at  De- 
troit apply  with  still  stronger  force  to  a  bridge  at  this  place. 

The  general  features  of  this  section  of  the  river  maj-  be»  gathered 
from  the  Table  I  and  the  accompanying  remarks,  and  should  any  danger 
arise  to  the  present  ferriage  system  from  the  unfortunate  location  of 
their  piers  or  the  iwnderous  machinery  of  their  ferry-boats,  such  diffi- 
culties Goald  easily  be  obviated  before  the  traffic  of  the  road  might  re- 
quire another  mode  of  passage.  The  shallow  water,  while  favoring  the 
method  of  open  coffer-dams  in  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  at  this 
place,  would  reduce  its  length  much  below  that  of  the  Detroit  tunnel 
if  it  received  the  same  gradients  for  its  approaches. 

The  different  railway  crossings  of  the  river  have  now  been  consid- 
ered. Two  bridges  only  are  at  present  desired,  namely,  at  Detroit  and 
at  Stony  Island.  As  the  road  crossing  at  the  latter  point  has  but  just 
been  opened,  we  have  no  data  for  the  amount  of  freight  it  will  take 
over.  From  Messrs.  Bissell  and  Hackett's  statement,  the  amount  of  freight 
which  would  pass  through  a  bridge  at  Detroit  is  about  9,000,000  of  tons 
per  annum,  while  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company's  state- 
ment the  whole  amount  of  freight  crossed  at  Detroit  in  1872  was  less 
than  one-tenth  that  amount.  But  what  makes  a  bridge  necessary  to 
the  railroads  is  the  winter  ice,  as  during  the  summer  freight  can  be 
crossed  about  as  cheaply  by  ferry  as  by  a  bridge,  when  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  latter  and  maintenance  are  considered. 

Hence,  supposing  one-third  of  the  railway  freight  to  be  crossed  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  it  will  be  seen,  in  case  of  a  bridge,  that 
9,000,000  of  tons  of  freight  is  asked  to  yield  its  interests  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one-thirtieth  of  that  amount.  This  ratio  will  become  larger  when 
the  Canada  Southern  Road  is  in  full  operation,  but  it  must  always  be 
small. 

But,  aside  from  the  relative  amounts  of  freight  whose  interests  are 
in  opposition,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  rates  of  transpor- 
tation between  points  connected  both  by  water  and  by  rail. 

From  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  there  is 
the  freest  competition.  The  vessels  engaged  in  freighting  are  of  the 
most  varied  kind,  their  owners  and  managers  are  widely  scattered,  and 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  vessels ;  and,  when  the  rates  of  freight  be- 
come high  enough  to  make  carrying  a  little  more  profitable,  any  man 
with  a  few  thousand  dollars  can  build  a  vessel  and  compete  with  the 
others. 

A  combination  of  any  serious  extent  and  long  continuation  becomes 
then  impossible. 

Among  the  railroad  lines  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  which  are 
few  in  number,  combinations  to  fix  the  rates  of  freight  are  easily  formed. 
If  the  rates  are  too  high,  the  fact  that,  to  enter  into  competition  with 
these,  a  capital  of  many  millions  of  dollars  is  required,  practically  de- 
stroys such  competition  as  would  fix  and  keep  the  rates  at  th6  lowest 
practicable  point. 

The  results  of  unlimited  competition  and  water-transportation  on  one 
hand,  and  of  no  competition  and  rail- transportation  on  the  other,  are 
shown  in  the  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  by  water,  in  1872, 
which  varied,  according  to  Messrs.  Bissell  and  Hackett's  statement, 
from  1.66  mills  per  ton  per  mile  to  3.53  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  aver- 
aging 2.74  mills,  or  about  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  while  the  rail-rates  by  Blue  Line  were  in  October,  1872,  35 
cents,  and  in  May  and  September,  1873,  30  cents.  In  1871  these  rates 
varied  from  22^  cents  in  summer  to  35  cents  in  winter. 
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The  earnings  on  through-freight  of  the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad 
are  given  in  Table  XVII,  and  in  1872  they  average  12.80  mUlsperton 
per  mile. 

The  most  pressing  want  of  the  whole  Northwest  is  cheap  transporta- 
tion to  the  Bast,  and  no  steps  should  be  taken  which  can  interfere  with 
the  main  channel  by  which  that  transportation  is  secured.  If  we  con- 
sider the  magnitude  of  the  freights  which  pass  through  the  Detroit 
Eiver  as  compared  with  those  which  in  winter  need  a  bridge  to  cross  it, 
or  if  we  compare  the  rates  by  which  freight  is  carried  between  points 
like  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  common  to  the  two  routes,  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  the  water-way  unimpared  stands  clearly 
forth.  Bridges  would  be  of  an  additional  value  to  the  railroads  on 
account  of  the  quicker  time  its  passengers  could  make.  This  consider- 
ation is,  however,  of  minor  importance  to  the  countiy  at  large,  and 
especially  to  the  Korthwest,  which  demands,  not  the  quickest  passenger 
transit  to  Kew  York  across  the  Detroit  Eiver,  but  the  cheapest  freights 
on  grain. 

Table  No.  XVII. — Showing  the  movement  of  freight,  through  and  local,  and  comings  w  same 
for  the  year  ending  May  3, 1873. — (Taken  from  report  of  Michigan  Central  Bailroad  Cm- 
panyfor  1873,  page  53.) 


Freight 


Total  through 

Total  local 

Grand  total 


Tons 
carried. 


687,673 
729,119 


1, 416, 792 


Tons  carried 
one  mile. 


189, 466, 925 
56,611,587 


346, 078, 512 


Earnings. 


12, 430, 695  16 
1, 422, 238  25 


3, 852, 933  41 


Eaminj 
per  mi 


ng8 
lite. 


fimiBfls 
per  MO 
periiul& 


18,823  201 
18, 318  37  I 


CmiL 

151 


23, 182  81  I 


L57 


For  nature  of  this  freight  see  page  52  of  same  report. 

PLANS  OF  BBmaES  OONSIDEBED. 

The  various  forms  of  bridge  that  might  be  constructed  across  the 
channel  will  be  considered  and  discussed  under  three  separate  heads: 

1st.  If  the  height  to  which  the  topmasts  of  all  sailing-vessels  migbt 
be  reduced  (without  serious  detriment  to  their  sailing  qualities)  betaken 
to  determine  the  headway  of  a  high  bridge,  and  the  most  ecoDomical 
length  of  truss  as  the  measure  of  its  spans,  the  former  would  be  fixed  at 
150,  the  latter  at  400,  feet  in  the  clear.  The  description  and  estimates 
for  such  a  structure,  adapted  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Pope,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Michigan  Oenteal 
Eailroad,  make  the  cost  little  less  than  $9,000,000,  which  a  further  mod- 
ification by  the  board  reduces  to  $8,000,000. 

At  no  point  do  the  river-banks  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  30  fieet, 
and  when  we  consider  the  additional  motive-power  required,  the  length 
and  grades  of  the  approaches,  making  the  bridge  equivalent  to  several 
miles  of  level  road,  and  the  great  interest  on  cost  and  expense  of  main- 
tenance, it  becomes  apparent  that  a  high  bridge,  while  still  an  obstrnc- 
tion  to  navigation,  would  be  less  desirable  and  mure  expensive  to  the 
railroad  companies  than  the  crossing  by  tunnels  or  by  efficient  ferry- 
boats, although,  as  a  work  of  engineering,  it  would  be  practicable  at  any 
of  the  places  above  mentioned. 

2d.  Another  form  of  bridge  leaves  a  clear  headway  of  only  12  feet, 
and  is  provided  with  two  pivot-draws,  each  leaving  two  openings  of  166 
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feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  remainder  of  the  structure  built  on  piers  of 
masonry  200  feet  apart. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  it  was  to  a  bridge  of  this  form  that 
the  arguments  of  the  railroad  companies  were  directed,  however  their 
opinions  or  policy  may  have  been  altered  by  subsequent  investigation. 
The  cost  of  such  a  structure  they  fix  at  $2,451,000  for  Detroit,  and  it 
would  be  about  the  same  for  the  other  crossings. 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  commerce  which  would  thus  be 
forced  through  these  narrow  passages  has  already  been  described  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  largest  sea-ports  of  the  lakes  and  oceans. 
If  the  right  of  way  were  given  to  vessels  passing  through  a  draw,  it 
would  subject  the  railroad-trains  to  as  severe  a  blockade  as  they  have 
ever  suffered  heretofore  from  insufficient  ferriage ;  thus,  in  the  single 
month  of  June,  1873,  as  appears  from  the  records  kept  by  the  board, 
there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  times  when  the  draw  would 
have  had  to  be  kept  open  for  20  minutes  or  more;  ninety -three  times,  for 
30  minutes  or  more;  twenty  times,  for  45  minutes  or  more,  and  once,  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  to  make  way  for  vessels  passing  in  one  direction 
only.  This  is  based  on  the  belief  that  12  minutes  must  be  allowed  for 
closing  the  draw,  passing  a  train,  and  opening  again.  If  it  took  14 
minutes  to  do  this,  there  was  one  instance  where  the  draw  would  have 
been  kept  open  for  two  hours  and  a  half;  but  the  vessels  passing  in  the 
'  opposite  direction  might  keep  open  the  other  draw  after  the  one  just 
considered  was  closed,  and  thus  still  longer  delay  the  passing  of  trains. 
Details  may  be  seen  in  the  graphic  representation  of  passing  vessels, 
accompanying  this  report. 

The  president  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  proposed  that  the 
draw  should  be  closed  thirty  times  a  day  for  a  space  of  10  minutes  each, 
thus  giving  time  for  the  transfer  of  all  their  trains,  and  throwing  all 
the  delay  upon  the  vessels ;  but  the  wind  and  current  will  not  permit 
the  latter  to  remain  long  in  a  position  to  pass;  and,  for  safety,  at 
least  6  minutes  must,  on  this  account,  be  added  to  the  time  when  the 
draw  is  actually  closed  or  in  motion,  making  16  minutes  in  48,  or  one- 
third  of  the  day ;  thus  stepping  in  their  course,  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  about  9,000  vessels,  an  obstruction  altogether  inadmissible. 
But  even  if  there  were  no  stoppage,  there  would  yet  be  great  difficulty 
to  tows,  rafts,  and  sailing-vessels  in  passing  draws. 

The  8,500  steamers  must  slacken  their  speed,  and  the  3,500  sailing- 
vessels,  which  annually  pass,  must  often  come  to  anchor  to  wait  for  a 
tug  to  tow  them  through,  or  be  drifted  by  the  wind  and  current  against 
the  bridge.  Of  the  4,500  tows  many  must  break  up,  especially  under 
(^OSS-winds,  and  be  taken  through  in  parts.  Bafts  might,  perhaps, 
Qsually  pass  in  safety  with  the  aid  of  additional  tugs,  but  would  some- 
times be  wrecked  by  the  operation,  and  the  damage  that  would  inevit- 
ably result  from  this  and  other  apparent  causes  would  soon  reach  a 
^arge  amount. 

•Some  of  the  statistics  of  a  draw-bridge  at  Chicago  have  been  fur- 
mshed  to  the  board  by  the  railroad  companies,  as  evidence  that  a  draw 
could  readily  pa«8  the  shipping  of  the  Detroit  River.  They  show  that 
43,735  vessels  passed  during  the  season  of  navigation  of  1868.  The 
detailed  records  for  some  mouths  in  1873  show  that  more  than  half  the 
entire  number  were  tugs,  and  about  half  the  remainder  scows  and  canal- 
boats.  A  tug  rarely  takes  through  more  than  one  vessel  at  a  time. 
Two  tuffs  are  often  required  for  one  vessel.  The  current  is  almost  im- 
perceptible, the  banks  are  only  about  120  feet  apart,  are  built  up  with 
blocks  on  both  sides,  which  serve  as  fenders  and  guides,  the  draw  is  not 
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more  than  about  one-third  the  length  of  that  proposed  for  the  Detroit 
Eiver  and  can  be  swung  round  very  readily.  For  these  reasons,  no  ade- 
quate comparison  can  be  made  between  the  Chicago  draw-bridge  and  a 
draw-bridge  over  the  Detroit  River. 

During  the  past  season  of  navigation  about  250  vessels  ran  a^roand 
in  the  old  channel  at  St.  Clair  Flats.  If  a  small  fraction  of  this  num- 
ber were  to  strike  the  piers  of  the  bridge  proposed  across  the  water- 
way, as  the  vessels  would  in  some  cases  sink,  the  loss  would  be  serions. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  these  difficulties  are  largely  multiplied 
by  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  river,  and  again  by  the  increase  of  traffic 
over  the  bridge,  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  bridge  with  draws 
alone  for  the  passage  of  vessels  should  be  tolerated  across  this  water- 
way at  any  point. 

3d.  The  board  having  suggested  a  bridge  which  should  be  eontinaooa 
during  the  winter,  when  the  railroads  need  the  bridge,  and  during  the 
season  of  navigation  have  a  portion  removed  so  as  to  give  a  clear  way 
for  navigation,  a  plan  and  estimate  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope  for  sach  a 
structure. 

The  plan  gives  two  movable  portions,  each  400  feet  long.  Bach  por- 
tion is  made  of  two  spans,  the  abutting  ends  being  supported  by  a  pon- 
ton, and  the  extreme  ends  resting  on  permanent  piers  of  the  bridge; 
during  th»  season  of  navigation  the  pontons  and  spans  resting  on  them 
to  be  removed  from  the  channel.    The  estimated  cost  was  $1,966,500. 

In  discussing  this  plan  the  board  changed  it  by  substituting  for  the 
pontons  movable  caisson-piers,  resting  on  permanent  foundations  at 
least  18  feet  below  the  lowest  known  stage  of  water,  the  caissons  being 
floated  to  their  foundations,  loaded  and  sunk  at  the  close  of  navigation, 
and  the  trusses  placed  upon  them.  Two  such  piers  to  be  used  with 
three  spans  resting  on  them ;  the  removal  of  the  caisson  part  of  the  two 
piers  and  the  three  supported  spans,  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  to 
give  a  clear  water-way  of  700  feet,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  car- 
rent.  Bridge  to  have  30  feet  clear  headway,  the  rest  of  it  to  have  300- 
foot  spans,  and  with  a  pivot-draw  with  two  openings  of  100  feet  each  in 
the  clear,  near  the  American  shore ;  this  draw  being  kept  constantly 
open  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  700-foot  opening  to  be,  if 
practicable,  in  American  waters.  8uch  a  bridge  gives  to  navigation 
duriug  the  season  a  clear  water-way  700  feet  wide,  while  at  Sarnia  the 
river  is  only  800  feet  wide,  and  at  the  Lime  Kilns  practically  much  less, 
for  heavy  vessels.  To  the  railroads  it  gives  a  bridge  during  the  winter 
months,  when  alone  the  need  of  a  bridge  is  imperative. 

The  board  deem  a  water-way  700  feet  wide  duriog  the  season  of  naTi- 
gation  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  commerce  in  question  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  and  they  therefore  think  the  bridge  just  described 
admissible,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  navigation  are  concerned,  withont 
being  so  costly  as  practicallv'  to  prohibit  its  construction  to  a  railroad 
company.  But  while  it  suffices  for  the  needs  of  the  railroad,  it  requires 
the  ferry  system  to  be  kept  up,  and  is  a  bridge  useless  to  it  for  eight 
months  in  the  year ;  while  it  is  not  a  grave  obstacle  to  navigation,  it  yet 
cramps  a  noble  navigable  river,  which  if  it  had  been  formed  by  art  would 
have  been  held  as  of  priceless  value ;  it  diminishes  its  width  by  two- 
thirds  and  places  in  it  permanent  obstacles  to  navigation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  board  has  arrived  are,  then — 

1st.  That  a  bridge  giving  a  clear  headway  of  150  feet,  and  clear  spans 
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of  400  feet,  would  not  seriously  injure  navigation,  but  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, involving  long  and  in  some^laces  inconvenient  approaches. 

2d.  That  no  bridge  giving  passage  to  vessels  by  draws  alone,  with 
draw-spans  at  present  practicable,  can  be  permitted  without  serious 
injury  to  navigation. 

3d.  That  a  bridge  giving  a  clear  opening  of  700  feet  from  April  1  to 
December  1,  with  two  draw-openings  100  feet  in  the  clear,  and  with  the 
permanent  foundations  of  its  movable  piers  18  feet  below  lowest  stage 
of  water,  will  not  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  navigation. 

4th.  For  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  although  the  question  has  not 
been  directly  referred  to  it,  the  board  deem  the  crossing  of  the  river  by 
tunnels  the  only  unobjectionable  method^  and  from  all  the  information 
they  have  obtained,  think  a  tunnel  at  Detroit  or  Stony  Island  is  by  no 
meads  impracticable,  at  a  cost  not  so  great  as  to  debar  its  construction. 

Finally,  the  board  would  remark  that  at  no  place  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Brie  should  a  bridge  be  permitted  which  would  give  less  facilities 
to  navigation  than  the  one  already  discussed,  having  700  feet  clear  open- 
ing ;  that  no  construction  should  be  commenced  without  prior  approval 
of  the  plan  and  location  by  the  Secretary  of  War  5  that,  under  his  direc- 
tion, the  construction  should  be  so  carried  on  as  during  its  progress  to 
give  least  obstacle  to  navigation  ;  that  the  opening  of  700  feet  should 
be  kept  clear  to  navigation  from  April  1  to  December  1  of  each  year 
under  severe  penalties ;  that  as  a  portion  of  the  opening  might  be  in 
Canadian  waters,  to  control  this  portion  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  are  concerned  the  United  States  should  reserve  the  right 
at  any  time  to  stop  the  running  of  trains  across  the  American  portion  of 
the  bridge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  K.  Warren, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Bvt.  Major-Gen, 

0.   B.   COMSTOCK,     . 

Major  of  Engineers  and  Bvt  Brig.-Oen, 
G.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Bvt.  Major- Gen, ,  U.  8,  A. 
W.  E.  Merrill, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Bvt,  Colonel, 

W.   R,   LiVERMORE, 

Captain  of  Engineers^  Records. 
Brig.-Gen.  A.  A.*  Humphreys, 

Chtef  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


The  following  papers  are  herewith  transmitted  to  accompany  the  re- 
port : 

L  Report  of  James  F.  Joy,  president  Michigan  Central  Railroad  CompaDy,  to  the 
Board  01  Engineers,  concerning  the  interests  of  the  railroad  companies  in  bridging  De- 
troit River. 

n.  Statement  of  G.  W.  Bissell  and  Robert  J.  Hackett. 

III.  Opinion  of  Franklin  Moore,  Inmber-dealer,  on  the  proposed  scheme  for  bridging 
Detroit  River. 

IV.  Opinion  of  R.  A.  Alger  on  the  same. 

V.  Opinion  of  R.  W.  Gillett  on  same,  and  statements  of  facts  concerning  the  com- 
merce of  the  lakes. 

VI.  Opinion  of  Mitchell  B.  Kean,  tug-owner,  of  eflFeot  on  vessels  of  a  bridge  over  De- 
troit River. 

VII.  Opinion  of  Allen  Sheldon,  wholesale  dry-goods  merchant ;  W.  B.  Dickerson, 
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produce  mercliaut ;  and  Dancan  Stewart,  (J.  S.  Hurd  &  Co.,). grain  merchant,  oon- 
cerninc  bridging  Detroit  River. 

VIIL  Statement  of  Willard  S.  Pope,  civil  engineer,  concerning  bridging  Detroit 
River. 

IX.  Statement  of  same  concerning  relative  merits  of  high  and  low  bridges  over  De- 
troit River. 

X.  Proposal  by  A.  B.  Maynard  and  E.  W.  Meddangh  on  behalf  of  Michigan  Centr^ 
Railroad  and  Canadian  Southern  Railroad  to  accept  a  grant  from  the  Government  al- 
low ing  said  roads  to  build  winter  bridges  across  Detroit  River,  with  two  openings  of 
400  feet  each,  and  a  draw  of  166  feet  to  each  bridge. 

XI.  Report  of  paper  read  by  E.  S.  Chesebroagh  on  Detroit  River  tunnel,  befon 
Civil  Engineei-s'  Society  of  Louisville. 

XII.  Answers  by  F.  N.  Finney,  Chief  Engineer  Canada  Southern  Railway,  to  qnes- 
tions  proposed  by  Board  of  Engineers  to  railroad  and  bridge  companies. 

XIII.  Statement  of  W.  R.  Clinton,  master  ferry-boat  Victoria,  in  favor  of  ferrying 
cars  across  Detroit  River. 

XIY .  Statement  of  Joseph  Nicholson,  vessel-captain,  against  bridging  Detroit  Rim. 


The  following  drawings  are  herewith  transmitted,  to  accompany  the 
report : 

I.  Vessels  passing  Detroit,  Mich.,  (No.  37.) 

II.  Diagram  showing  traffic  on  Detroit  River,  from  record  kept  at  Orosse  Isle  by 
Canada  Southern  Railroad. 

III.  Diagram  showing  number  of  cars  ferried  weekly  at  Windsor  by  steamers  Great 
Western,  Transit,  and  Saginaw,  from  1869  to  1873. 

IV.  Map  of  crossing  of  Canada  Southern  Railroad,  &c.,  furnished  by  Canada  Sooth- 
em  Railroad  Company. 

V.  Plan  showing  Canada  Southern  Railway  crossing  St.  Clair  River. 

VI.  Plan  showing  Canada  Southern  Railway  crossing  Detroit  River. 

VII.  Chart  of  Detroit  River,  showing  railway  connections,  currents,  &c. 
VIIT.  Profile  of  Detroit  tunnel. 

IX.  Profile  of  Detroit  River,  lines  A,  H,  P,  R. 

X.  Plan  showing  draw  and  fixed  spans  across  main  channel,  Detroit  River,  famisbed 
by  Canada  Southern  Railroad. 

XI.  Detroit  bridge,  Plans  Nos.  1, 2,  3,  furnished  by  Willard  S.  Pope,  for  Michig«i 
Central  Railroad. 


I.— Report  of  Mr.  James  F.  Jot,  President  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

To  the  Board  of  Engineers  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  bridging  the  Detroit  £tper; 

There  are  invested  in  the  railroads  whose  outletting  point  is  Detroit,  and 
whose  business  crosses  the  river  at  that  point  from  the  west,  including 
the  Michigan  Central  and  roads  tributary  to  it,  (the  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee, Detroit  and  Bay  City  Road) $65,000,000 

In  the  Great  Western,  now  in  and  to  go  in  this  year .35,000,0W 

100,000,000 

The  main  portion  of  this  capital  is  invested  in  roads  whose  chief  business  is  the 
transportation  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  and  merchandise  and  paasengen, 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  This  investment  has  been  made  as  the  ueceaffltiesof 
the  country  have  required,  and  must  continue  to  increase  as  the  country  becomes  ^of^- 
lous  and  expands,  and  none  can  estimate  the  limit  to  which  it  will  reach,  provided* 
passage  of  the  river  by  means  of  a  bridge  can  be  effected. 

The  expense  of  transportation  has  been  so  much  diminished  of  late  years  that  the 
grains  of  the  West,  as  well  as  other  productions,  are  rapidly  changing  from  water  to 
transportation  by  rail :  and  especially  during  the  five  months  during  which  navigition 
is  closed,  the  trains  or  all  the  roads  are  overburdened  by  the  immense  volume  of  this 
kind  of  business.  The  extent  of  it  may,  to  some  extent,  be  estimated  from  a  statement 
made  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a  new  road  e^^ 
cially  for  freight,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto. 
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Many  millioDS  of  bnshels  of  grain  are  annaally  locked  np  each  winter  at  Chicago 
and  other  lake-ports  for  want  of  transportation,  and  the  distress  is  so  great  that  efforts 
are  actaally  being  made  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  the  money  necessary  to  build  a 
new  double  or  fourfold  track  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  for  the  relief 
of  the  conntry  from  this  annnal  stoppage  of  this  immense  business.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  necessities  of  the  millions  of  people  whose  productions  are  thus  stopped 
on  their  way  to  market  some  months  in  every  year,  and  the  expense  also  to  which  they 
are  subject  for  storage,  loss  of  interest,  and  other  charges  to  which  they  are  compelled 
to  submit.  Thongh  it  is  not  easy  to  state  the  amount  of  loss,  or  damage,  or  expense 
caused  to  the  agricultural  community  by  reason  of  this  cause,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  really  it  will  take  the  damage  and  loss  of  not  many  winters  to  amount  to  all 
the  value  of  all  the  shipping  afloat  upon  the  lakes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1865,  after  the  winter's  blockade,  and  the  rivers  were 
opened,  and  before  the  ice  passed  from  the  lakes  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  West  was  moving  eastward  upon  the  railways  in  a  large  volume.  The 
price  of  all  kinds  of  produce  was  ruling  very  high,  as  well  as  of  beef  and  pork.  Just 
at  that  time  a  flood  in  the  Grenesee  Kiver  swept  away  the  New  York  Central  bridge  at 
Rochester,  and  all  the  business  finding  it-s  way  out  by  that  avenue,  by  the  roads  both 
north  and  south  of  Lake  Erie,  was  brought  to  a  stand.  All  depots,  and  trains  upon 
side-tracks,  on  both  lines,  as  far  back  as  Chicago,  were  filled  with  valuable  property 
which  could  not  move,  as  were  all  the  store-houses  in  the  lake  cities.  It  was  nearly  four 
weeks  before  the  bridge  was  restored  and  the  trains  could  freely  move,  and  about  as 
much  longer  before  the  cars  going  East  could  return  and  be  employed  in  the  regular 
business.  In  the  mean  time  prices  fell  off,  perishable  property  was  much  injured,  and 
the  losses  were  very  large.  Indeed,  it  was  estimated  that  the  losses  tq  the  shippers  of 
western  productions  to  the  seaboard  and  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  West  in 
that  vear,  from  this  cause  alone — the  stoppage  of  the  movement  of  produce  East  for 
only  four  to  six  weeks — was  enough  in  amount  to  have  built  another  road  such  as  the 
New  York  Central  Road  was  at  that  time. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  uninterrupted  trains,  and  with  a  bridge  across  the  Detroit 
River,  three  or  four  or  five,  and  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  property  would  pass  the 
river  every  winter  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  was  then  stopped  by  that  calamity. 
For  the  business  which  will  pass  by  rail  through  Detroit  is  not  to  be  measured  at  all 
by  the  past,  when  it  could  not  moA'e  sometimes  at  all,  and  never  with  facility  during 
the  winter  months,  but  by  the  ability  of  a  double-track  road  between  Chicago  and  New 
England  and  New  York,  moving  across  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  interruption,  upon  which  road  full  trains  may  be  as  tney  are  now  moving  on  the 
New  York' Central  Road,  both  ways  at  the  same  time,  and  not  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes apart  from  each  other.  Estimating  the  capacity  of  the  roads  by  that  standard, 
and  with  such  frequent  trains  and  constantly  moving,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  even 
value  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done  or  the  immense  relief  it  will  be  to  the  whole 
West  during  the  four  or  five  months  when  the  navigation  is  usually  closed,  and  with 
four  or  five  such  roads  north  and  south  of  the  lake  constantly  at  work,  night  and  day, 
for  that  time,  the  relief  given  by  property  reaching  market  and  sales,  by  saving  inter- 
est, cost  of  storage,  and  other  charges  occasioned  by  delay,  will  be  of  the  most  incal- 
culable value  to  all  the  West.  It  will  be  felt  upon  every  farm,  and  by  every  business 
man,  in  fact  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  through  all  the  arteries 
and  channels  through  which  business  of  any  kind  moves  and  money  circulates  through 
the  whole  western  conntry. 

It  would  not  only  be  a  relief  of  such  incalculable  importance,  but  it  would  affect  the 
price  of  transportation  by  water  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  store-houses  of  the  West 
would  be  oontini^ally  drained  during  the  winter.  There  could  be  no  such  accumulation 
aB  now  takes  place  of  many  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  at  a  single  point  iu  a  single 
winter.  The  now  of  produce  East  would  be  constant,  and  spring  would  open  with  little 
or  no  surplus  at  the  shipping-points,  and  when  at  last  navigation  should  open,  there 
being  no  large  accumulation,  the  price  of  freights  would  not  be  from  15  to  20  cents 
between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  as  they  were  nearly  all  last  year,  and  at  the  opening  of 
this  season,  but  from  2  to  5,  and  the  effect  would  be  felt  all  the  summer  through.  In 
this  way  the  saving  to  the  West  would  each  year  be  simply  enormous.  There  might 
not  be,  it  is  true,  so  many  vessels  upon  the  lakes,  and  the  width  of  the  draws  of  bridges 
possibly  might  not  be  considered  so  important  as  ^ossel-owners  seem  now  to  consider 
them.  '  There  might  not  be  a  vessel  of  some  sort  every  five  or  ten  minutes  passing  up 
and  down  the  river,  but  the  gain  to  the  people  of  the  West  in  every  aspect  of  the  case 
would  be  almost  incalculable. 

Now  the  time  during  which  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  are  closed  and  navigation  is 
obstructed  was  last  winter  five  months,  and  is  rarely  less  than  four,  and  will  probably 
average  from  four  to  five,  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  year  by  considerable.  Shall 
trade  and  transportation  stop  during  that  time  to  suit  the  vessel-owners  and  enable  them 
to  reap  a  richer  harvest  from  the  millions  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
biowB  during  the  rest  of  the  year— and  they  do  not  hesitate  always  to  take  all  they  can 
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get—and  if  it  must  stop  why  shall  it  stop  t  Can  there  exist  any  necessity  so  great  as 
to  Justify  such  a  stoppage  and  subject  so  many  mill  ions  of  people  to  such  iDconveD- 
iences,  and  such  damage  and  loss,  amounting,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  money,  to  a  great 
many  millions  every  year  f    It  does  not  seem  possible. 

Let  us  examine  the  reason.  It  is  not  certainly  in  the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
shipping  upon  the  lakes.  The  highest  estimate  of  all  the  shipping  afloat  is  150,000.000. 
Tbere  are  at  least  $100|000,000  of  railway  property  interested  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Detroit  River  at  Detroit,  and  there  are  probably  |50,000,000  which  will  be  interested  in 
the  passage  at  Trenton,  including  the  western  and  southwestern  connections,  wMeh 
will  outlet  there.  If,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  property  interested  in  this  question 
alone  is  considered,  there  are  at  least  three  times  as  much  in  the  railways  as  in  the 
shipping. 

Shall  the  interest  of  the  $50,000,000  weigh  down  and  obstruct  the  business  and  the 
revenues  of  the  $150,000,000,  and  thereby  depreciate  and  affect  its  value,  or  should  the 
larger  interest  outweigh  the  lesser  one,  if  either  is  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  bridge! 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  right  or  fair. 

If  the  interests  of  the  public  alone  are  to  be  the  criterion,  and  if  those  who  hsve 
money  invested  in  vessels  and  railroads  are  to  be  laid  aside  in  the  consideration  of  pub- 
lic policy,  how  will  the  case  then  stand  f 

Let  us  take  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Detroit,  by  means  of  a  bridee,  to  test  the 
qnestioQ.  Let  us  suppose  such  a  bridge  as  we  think  necessary  at  the  &ot  of  Second 
street,  built  across  the  river  with  .one  or  even  two  draws,  by  means  of  bridges  resting 
on  a  pivot-pier,  and  having  openings  of  166  feet  in  the  clear  on  each  side  of  the  pivut, 
and  there  being  four  such  openings  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the  bridge,  consist- 
ing of  spans  off  say,  300  feet  long,  otherwise  than  at  the  draws,  and  the  bridge  being 
a  low  bridge,  say  from  10  to  20  feet  above  the  water.  Let  us  compare  the  evus  which 
the  millions  of  producers  in  the  West  will  suffer  by  reason  of  such  a  bridge,  and  those 
which  they  now  sufi'er  and  must  continue  to  suffer  by  the  want  of  it. 

First.  There  will  be  no  perceptible  inconvenience  to  any  and  all  vessels  going  op 
stream,  and  no  increase  of  expense  of  navigation  in  that  direction.  The  almost  nni- 
versal  mode  of  passing  the  Straits  of  Detroit,  and  so  elsewhere,  also,  is  by  tugs  taking 
a  line  of  four  or  five,  or  less  number,  of  vessels  in  a  line,  and  drawing  them  up  or  down 
the  river.  They  eo  always  up  in  a  straight  line,  and  could  easily  go  through  a  passage  66 
feet  wide,  instead  of  166  feet  wide.  The  only  contingency  in  which  there  conld  possibly 
be  any  inconvenience  would  be  when  up  and  down  tugs  might  meet,  and  desire  to  piss 
the  same  opening  at  the  same  time  with  their  vessels  in  tow.  In  stormy  weather  tnere 
might  possibly  be  some  difficulty  in  both  passing  the  same  opening.  There  would  be 
none  in  any  otfaer  weather.  But  there  will  be  an  opening  on  each  side  the  pivot-pier 
of  116  feet,  and  they  need  never  meet  in  the  same  opening. 

Tugs,  both  ways,  should  pans  through  the  right  opening,  and  they  could  never  meet. 
And  the  two  openings  of  a  single-draw  bridge  upon  a  pivot-span  would  be  ample  for 
the  passage  of  all  the  boats  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  in  the 
usual  course  of  business.  .Going  up,  therelore,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  or  trouble,  or 
inconvenience. 

It  is  contended  that  there  would  be  some  going  down  with  a  line  of  tugs.  Let  os 
examine  this  question  and  see  how  much  difficulty  there  would  be : 

First.  There  would  be  none  when  the  draw  was  open.  We  assume  that  whatever 
the  weather  when  a  tug  is  manageable,  and  navigation  can  go  on,  a  tug  (and  they  are 
always  strong  and  powerful,  passing  through  the  water  by  the  power  of  steam)  will 
pass  enough  faster  than  the  current  to  keep  the  vessels  in  line.  This  is  always  the 
case,  and  with  a  man  at  the  helm  of  each  vessel  and  a  powerful  tug  palling,  it  would 
be  totally  impossible  to  get  out  of  line,  except  purposely,  even  going  down.  With  the 
draws  open,  therefore,  perpetually  there  could  be  no  difficulty.  In  pleasant  and  ordi- 
nary weather,  and  with  the  open  draw,  there  wonld  be  no  possibility  of  difficulty,  of 
course.  In  going  up,  the  tug  can  always  go  fast  or  slow  on  approaching  the  draw,  as 
it  pleases,  and  should  a  train  be  passing  it  wonld  only  have  to  slacken  speed  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  till  the  train  had  passed  and  the  draw  again  opened.  In  going  down,  if  a 
tag  approached  when  a  train  was  passing,  it  conld  not  stop,  of  course;  and  if  so  near 
that  it  could  not  continue  its  course,  it  might  be  compelled  to  round  to  and  start  down- 
ward again.  This  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  inconvenieuce  there  could  be,  and  it 
remains  to  consider  how  important  it  will  be.  It  is  the  most  common  thins  for  togi 
with  their  tows  to  round  to,  and  tie  up  to  the  shore  or  wharf.  They  do  it  for  wo<m. 
They  do  it  to  go  and  help  other  vessels.  They  do  it  to  obtain  supplies.  It  is  the  work 
of  only  a  few  minutes  at  most.  It  is  not  expensive,  but  might  involve  a  loss  of  ^ — 
say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  at  the  outside. 

How  oflen  would  this  occur  with  a  bridge,  and  how  much  would  navigation  88 
by  it  f  And  in  discussing  this  question  we  will  adopt  the  extreme  statements  of  the 
vessel-owners,  that  the  passage  of  vessels  averages  one  every  six  minutes  daring  nav- 
igation.   This  includes  togs  and  craft,  big  and  little,  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wm  state  a  fact  which  bears  upon  the  case  somewhat.  All  the 
trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  Bailroad  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne 
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Eailroad  run  «ver  a  single-track  bridge  over  the  Chicago  River,  where  there  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  vessels  passing  np  and  down  with  tngs.    Those  roads  both  do  an 
immense  basiness,  and  a  very  G^reat  number  of  trains  pass  across  the  bridge.    In  1868, 
when  there  was  not  probably  half  the  business  there  now  is  upon  those  roads,  between 
March  and  December  the  draw  was  opened  for  the  passage  of  vessels  16,984  times,  and 
43,735  vessels  of  all  craft  passed  through.    This  was  done  without  serious  iuoonven- 
ience  to  either  the  roads  or  vessels.    The  time  was  eight  months,  and  calling  each 
month    thirty  days,  there  were  345,600  minutes  in  the  time,  and  there  was  a  vessel 
passed  through  during  that  whole  pieriod  in  every  seven  to  eight  minutes.    With  the 
increase  of  navigation  this  number  is  doubtless  largely  increased,  and  it  is  possible 
that  there  is  one  every  five  minutes,  and  yet  there  is  no  trouble  for  the  railway  or  nav- 
igation which  materially  affects  either.    Now,  as  has  been  stated,  a  tag  generally  takes 
in  tow  five  vessels,  and  averaging  irom  three  to  five,  say  on  an  average  four,  and  in- 
elnding  the  tug,  there  are  five  vessels  generally.    This  reduces  the  number  of  passages 
at  once  to  one  in  a  half  an  hour,  and  we  venture  to  state  they  will  not  average  that 
during  the  year.    Now,  during  the  season  when  the  navigation  is  fully  open  the  draw 
would  be  kept  open  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  there  could  be  no  delay  except  dur- 
ing the  actual  passage  of  trains,  and  we  estimate  that  for  the  present  the  draw  would 
be  closed  thirty  times  a  day,  and  for  a  period  each  time  of  about  ten  minutes,  in  all 
the  twenty-four  hours,  say  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.    This  will  be  at  regular 
stated  periods  of  the  day,  and  will  come  to  be  understood,  and  the  result  will  be  really 
no  inconvenience,  because  tugs  will  know  all  the  time  when  to  approach  the  bridge, 
and  they  will  have  nineteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  pass  aud  repass,  and  they 
will  pass,  on  an  average,  only  once  in  half  an  hour  in  any  event.    It  is  not  at  all  probn 
able  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  or  real  substantial  inconvenience  to  any  inter- 
est more  than  there  is  at  Chicago,  where  there  is  quite  as  much  passing  aud  repassing 
of  vessels  through  many  draw-bridges  as  there  can  be  here.    Indeed  the  passages  will 
be,  and  are,  more  frequent  there,  because  tugs  rarely  take  more  than  one  or  two  ves- 
sels there  at  a  time.    Here  they  will  take  from  three  to  five,  as  above  stated.    There 
will  not  be,  it  is  safe  to  say,  one  out  of  fifty  tows  which  will  be  required  to  round  to 
at  all,  or  slack  up  in  a  direct  course.    If  there  be  so  many  as  that,  that  one  iu  fifty 
mi^ht  possibly  be  delayed  a  half  an  hour  at  the  outside,  and  then  would  pass  along. 
This  is  really  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  navigation,  and  the  whole  extent ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  there  were  twenty  such  bridges  across  the  river  between  Lakes  Hu- 
ron and  Erie,  the  injury  to  the  agricultural  community  of  the  great  West,  whose  inter- 
ests are  principally  invoked,  would  not  be  half  or  a  quarter  as  great  as  the  interrup- 
tion of  ralway  passage  by  ice  for  a  single  month  in  any  one  winter  would  occasion. 
The  iniury  caused  by  the  bridges  would  be  imperceptible  upon  the  business  and  upon 
the  vaJne  of  the  prodoctions  of  the  country.    The  stoppage  of  the  trains  for  a  single 
winter,  and  sometimes  even  for  two  or  three  weeks,  is,  as  has  been  shown,  immense. 
And  when  we  consider  the  immensity  of  the  benefit  to  all  the  West  of  uninterrupted 
and  constant  trains  ranning  upon  double-track  roads  all  the  year  round,  and  especially 
in  winter,  when  all  other  means  of  transit  are  closed,  and  that  the  productions  of  the 
West  can  only  move  by  rail,  and  the  effect  upon  business  and  trade,  and  upon  the  com- 
fort of  every  industrious  farmer  of  the  West,  and  every  merchant  and  mechanic,  re- 
spiting from  uninterrupted  aud  constant  movement  of  traffic,  and  conseqaent  circula- 
tion of  roone^  in  the  West,  the  argument  is  overwhelming,  and  cannot  be  resisted,  in 
fiivor  of  a  bridge  or  bridges  wherever^necessary. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  current  of  the  Detroit 
River— there  are  no  fioods  there.  The  flow  of  the  current  is  gentle  and  uniform,  and 
always  alike.  There  is  no  river  in  the  world  where,  from  those  causes,  a  bridge  would 
be  BO  little  interruption  to  navigation.  There  are  no  eddies  or  side-carrents  to  take  a 
vessel  out  of  its  course  and  drive  it  against  a  pier.  Everything  favors  the  easy  and 
perfectly-safe  passage  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  through  a  draw. 

This  argument  has  all  been  based  upon  a  single  draw  with  two  spans,  which  are 
amply  sufficient  for  navigation.  But  at  Detroit  we  propose  two,  both  equally  con- 
venient for  navigation,  and  one  near  the  Detroit  side,  while  the  other  should  be  in  the 
thread  of  the  stream,  or  mid-channel.  The  one  near  the  Detroit  side  would,  besides 
admitting  the  free  passage  of  vessels  engaged  iu  the  long^  navigation  of  the  lakes,  admit 
tbe  free  passage  pp  and  down  of  vessels  moving  locally  in  the  port  of  Detroit. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  set  the  disadvantages  to  navigation  by  a  bridge  against  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  railway  by  being  without  one.  The  whole  sum  of  disadvantage  to 
i^avigation  is,  that  possibly,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some  tows  going  down  may  be 
compelled  to  round  to  and  be  delayed  in  their  passage  by  that  cause  possibly  half  an 
honr  each.  This  might  or  might  not  occur,  and  would  certainly  occur  rarely,  and  the 
^ect  on  the  general  business  of  the  country  would  be  inconceivably  small,  and  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  perceptible.  Last  winter  the  trains  were  obstructed  by  ice  in  the 
potrolt  River  anont  two  months,  and  the  business  from  the  West  was  totally  stopped 
in  (xmsequence  about  three  months.  The  cars  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the  number 
of  3,000  were  acoumulated  on  the  borders  of  the  river  and  on  the  side-tracks  of  the 
iwoad  waiting  passage.  We  estimate  that  this  obstraction  cost  the  Michigan  Central 
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and  Great  Western  Roads,  in  business,  aboat  a  million  dollars.  The  obstrnction  prob- 
ably obstructed  the  passage  of  property  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  tinwe 
that  for  the  period  of  three  mouths  which  it  took  to  clear  roads,  get  cars  back,»dg^t 
business  moving  again  freely.  The  loss  in  damages,  delays,  costs,  and  loss  of  intanst 
was  immense,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  represented  by  that  amount  of  property 
was  kept  out  of  circulation  in  the  West  during  that  time ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  thit^ 
price  of  every  bushel  of  grain  in  the  whole  West,  and  the  amount  of  every  mWaboai- 
ness,  and  the  comfort  of  every  household  there  was  affected  by  it,  while  the  railroads, 
whose  losses  were  minute  when  compared  with  the  effect  upon  the  country  in  gepetal, 
were  many  hundred  times  gi'eater  than  would  be  all  the  damage  to  navigation  in 
twenty  years  occasioned  by  any  number  of  bridges  ever  likely  to  be  built  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  These  results,  so  far  as  the  railroads  and  community  are  oon- 
cerned,  are  from  actual  experience.  All  the  possible  inconvenience  to  navigation  which 
can  result  is  perfectly  apparent.  Yet,  in  these  circumstances,  the  vessel-owner  will,  if 
he  can,  continue  to  subject  the  railroad  companies  and  the  ten  millions  of  people  in  the 
Northwest  to  these  great  losses,  to  avoid  the  almost  infinitesimal  inconvenience  to  which 
they  may  possibly  become  subject  if  a  bridge  is  built.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  argoe 
this  question  further.  Nothing  which  can  be  said  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  earn 
beyond  that  given  it  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts  and  resulting  consequences. 

As  to  the  place  where  the  bridge  should  be  built,  we  have  to  say  that  at  Detroit  it 
should  be  at  the  foot  of  Second  street,  and  directly  across  the  river,  at  right  angles  with 
the  current.  If  not  there,  it  must  be  two  or  three  miles  above  or  below  the  city. 
Either  would  occasion  great  inconvenience.  Trains  from  Detroit  oast  would  be  com- 
pelled to  run  back  into  the  country  some  miles  to  start,  and  trains  to  and  from  the 
West  and  East  would  have  to  break  up  outside  the  city,  and  only  the  part  destined  for 
Detroit  would  come  into  it.  In  both  passenger  and  freight  bu'siness  the  inconvenienee 
and  additional  expense  would  be  very  great.  If  the  bridge  were  at  the  foot  of  Second 
street  the  trains  would  only  stop  at  Detroit,  between  New  York  and  the  West,  to  take 
on  and  let  off  passengers,  and  their  passage  would  be  continuous  along  the  same  track, 
which  would  be  an  immense  advantage  both  in  passenger  and  freight  business.  The 
plan  hereto  appended  will  show  what  we  desire  for  the  Central  and  other  roads  centor- 
mg  at  Detroit,  The  grade  should  rise  gently  to  the  border  of  the  river,  so  as  to  place 
the  bridge,  if  possible,  say  twenty  feet  above  the  river. 

With  regard  to  the  tunnel,  we  have  to  say  that  it  was  given  up,  because  there  was 
no  reasonable  hope  that  it  could  be  built  in  any  tolerably  short  period  of  time,  if  by 
,  possibility  it  could  be  at  all.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Ohesborough,  determined  not  to 
commence  the  main  tunnel  till  the  small  tunnel  built  for  drainage  and  exploration  was 
through.  That  was  estimated  to  cost  |70,000,  and  the  time  to  complete  it  six  montha. 
The  time  which  had  been  spent  upon  it  was  near  two  years,  and  the  money  expended, 
$135,000.  There  remained  about  1,700  feet  to  go  with  the  work,  and  the  utmost  per 
day  which  had  been  accomplished  for  some  weeks  was  one  foot,  and  the  work  waa  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult.  There  was  no  way  by  which  it  could  be  hastened. 
Mr.  Ohesborough  stated  that  it  might  take  six  years  to  accomplish  it.  If  the  woik 
could  be  carried  through  at  all,  probably  the  main  tunnel  could  not  have  been  com- 
pleted short  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Chesborough's  estimate,  last  made,  for  the  cost  of  the 
small  tunnel  was  $200,000,  instead  of  $70,000,  the  original  estimate.  The  original  eeti- 
niate  for  the  main  tunnel  was  $2,600,000,  but,  judging  from  the  past,  it  would  probably 
cost  three  or  more  times  that.  No  well-based  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  about  which  there  are  so  many  contingencies  a  hundred  feet  below  the  saifsce, 
and  under  such  a  river  as  the  Detroit. 

The  data  relative  to  transportation  of  freight  by  ferry-boats,  and  costs,  Ac.,  and 
amount  of  freight,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Great  Western  Company.  The  amount  of 
freight  carried  under  present  disadvantages  is  no  criterion  of  tne  amount  which  will 
be  carried  with  a  double-track  bridge,  over  which  trains  can  pass  freely  at  all  tini« 
during  the  winter.  Then  it  will  be  immense,  atid  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  with  the 
means  of  doing  the  business  now  being  prepared  by  means  of  four  great  roads,  of  which 
three  are  being  double-tracked  and  two  of  which  are  north  and  two  south  of  Lake 
Erie,  there  can  be  and  will  be  no  accumulation  of  grain  in  the  lake  cities.  It  will  move 
all  winter.  There  will  be  no  stagnation  of  business  during  the  winter  months.  The 
great  roads  will  be  always  open.  Freights  ^-ill  move  all  the  time.  The  business  of 
the  country  will  continue  through  the  year  round.  There  will  be  little  cost  of  storage, 
little  delay  or  loss  of  interest.  Money  will  continue  to  circulate  in  the  agricnltunil 
country  during  all  the  year.  The  market  for  the  farmer  will  be  always  open,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  command  money  for  his  productions  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Li», 
business,  and  energy  will  be  as  apparent,  and  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country 
will  move  as  rapidly  in  midwinter  as  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

In  closing  we  will  remark  that,  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  Government,  the  agnciu- 
tural  community  are  taxed  to  support  almost  every  other  industry.  There  is  a  P^***^ 
ive  tariff,  which  fosters  almost  every  species  of  industry  except  the  cultivation  of  tw 
soil,  and  at  the  expense  of  him  who  cultivates  it,  and,  while  that  is  done,  every  indoee- 
meat  is  held  out  to  the  emigration  of  the  world  to  come  to  this  country  and  help  swell 
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the  enormous  volnme  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  until  the  overproduction  is  such 
that  they  will  hardly  bear  transportation  to  market.  Homestead  laws  are  passed,  free 
lands  are  given^  to  induce  emigration  and  competition  in  the  business  of  farming. 
While  all  other  industries  are  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  large  farming  population 
of  the  country,  the  value  of  their  productions  is  depressed  by  an  equal,  and  perhaps 
even  stronger,  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  homesteads,  to  tempt  him  to  come  here  and 
multiply  the  productions  of  the  soil.  In  a  double  manner  is  the  production  of  his  in- 
dustry affected.  The  only  possible  protection  or  favor  he  can  receive  at  the  hands  of 
Government  is  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way  to  market,  and,  if  possible,  procure 
for  him  cheap,  and,  what  is  of  equal  and  perhaps  more  importance,  by  ever-open  and 
adequate  roads,  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  That  the  roads  that  we  represent 
may  he  made  such,  and  put  in  the  best  position  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  is  that  we 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  bridge  the  Detroit  River,  and  keep  forever,  and  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  one  of  the  old  and  great  avenues  over  and  through  which  can  best  pass  as 
large  a  share  of  the  immense  volume  of  western  productions  as  can  be  transported  by 
any  one  line  of  railroad. 

As  to  the  site  of  the  bridge,  we  have  to  say  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, it  should  cross  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Second  street  and  run  across  at  right 
angles  with  the  current.  The  river  is  so  wide  and  so  spacious,  and  so  uniformly  deep, 
that  in  either  portion  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  city,  above  or  below  a  bridge  so  loca- 
ted, there  is  ample  room,  probably,  for  all  the  vessels  upon  all  the  lakes  at  any  one 
time.  All  boats  caa  round  to  above  or  below.  All  vessels  will  be  able  to  approach 
any  wharf  above  or  below,  and  with  no  material  inconvenience.  So  far  as  any  inter- 
est connected  with  navigation. is  concerned,  the  precise  location  is  not  important.  So 
far  as  the  railroads  are  interested,  and  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  location  on  this  site  is  of 
very  great  moment. 

^Tst.  With  regard  to  the  railroads,  I  have  to  say  that  that  is  the  only  site  within 
the  city  where  the  passage  can  be  made,  and  if  it  be  not  made  there,  it  must  be  far 
above,  at  Belle  Isle,  or  below,  near  the  fort.  Either  of  these  would  involve  large  addi- 
tional cost  and  subject  the  railroads  to  very  great  inconvenience.  All  the  roads  termi- 
nating at  Detroit  must  run  their  business  some  miles  out  of  the  way  to  reach  the 
bridge,  except  the  Michigan  Central,  with  its  through  business.  The  business  of  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  and  Som  the  east,  both  travel  and  passengers,  would  be  compelled 
to  run  back  on  one  or  the  other  roads  three  miles  or  more  to  reach  the  track  leading 
to  the  bridge,  whether  it  should  be  abov^  or  below  the  city.  This  would  place  the 
Toads  east  from  Detroit  and  the  business  of  that  city  to  such  a  disadvantage  as  to  com- 
pel the  maintenance  of  ferries  in  the  summer  to  obviate  it,  and  there  would  be  involved 
the  double  expense  of  both  ferry  and  bridge.  This  would  be  inevitable,  and  the  bridge 
would  be  reduced  mainly  to  a  winter  passage-way. 

The  effect  upon  Detroit  itself  would  be  disastrous.  If  the  bridge  were  used  for  the 
through  business,  the  trains  for  that  business  would  never  pass  through  the  city,  but  some 
miles  away  from  it,  and  the  roads  to  the  city  would  become  switches  or  side -tracks 
from  the  great  through  route,  extending  into  the  city  for  such  business  as  was  purely 
local.  All  the  business  to  and  from  the  city  east,  in  the  winter,  as  has  been  said,  would 
be  compelled  to  reach  these  side-tracks  from  three  to  five  miles  out,  increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  seaboard  from  six  to  ten  miles,  and  to  avoid  which  in  the 
Bommer  ferries  would  be  kept  up.  Detroit  would  cease  to  be  upon  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  country,  and  would  be  placed,  aside  from  that,  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage. That  this  would  be  the  case  we  need  not  argue  at  any  length.  Every 
man  and  every  citizen  will  realize  it  at  once  from  the  simple  statement  of  the  case. 

All  advantages  are  in  favor  of  the  location  at  the  foot  of  Second  street.  That  location 
will  disturb  no  existing  values  in  property.  The  business  of  the  country  will  continue 
to  approach  the  city  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  places  as  heretofore.  The 
trains,  both  through  and  local,  will  not  be  disturbed  or  broken  up  outside,  a  part  to 
ran  to  the  bridge,  and  a  part  to  run  into  the  city.  The  track  of  the  great  railroad 
route  through  the  city  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  viae  versa,  would  be  continuous. 
Freight  ana  passenger  trains  either  way,  for  through  business,  would  continue  through, 
without  being  compelled  to  back  or  run  back  to  get  upon  another  track.  The  travel 
and  business  to  and  from  Detroit  would  take  the  through  train  as  it  passed  along.  It 
might  also,  in  the  winter,  when  the  interest  of  navigation  did  not  require  its  draws  to 
be  kept  open,  and  when  the  passage  of  the  river  at  aU  times  is  difficult  and  unpleasant, 
and  much  of  the  time  impossible,  be  used  as  a  highway  for  travel  and  business  of  all 
^ds,  and  would  in  that  aspect  be  valuable  to  the  public.  Every  argument  from  con- 
venience, necessity,  and  the  public  interest,  in  every  form,  points  to  that  locality  as 
the  site  of  the  bridge,  and  fixes  it  there  so  firmly  that  any  other  seems  impossible. 

Such  are  the  reasons  respectfully  submitted  to  show  why  there  should  be  built  a  rail- 
road-bridge across  the  river  to  Detroit,  and  also  why  it  should  be  located  at  the  foot 
of  Second  street,  and  for  which  we  request  respectful  consideration. 
With  the  utmost  respect, 

James  F.  Jot, 
PreBident  of  ike  Michigan  Central  Eailroad  Company, 

39  b  {  I 
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MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  underHigned,  citizens  of  the  several  States  named  below,  wonld  most  respeet- 
fully  present  this  memorial : 

During  the  winter  months,  for  years  past,  there  has  been  a  pressing  want  of  incieaaed 
transportation  facilities  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroad  companies  have 
been  unable  to  receive  and  transport  all  the  property  offered  them,  and  their  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  for  transportation  has  induced  them  to  exact  Ureely 
increased  rates  of  freight,  with  results  alike  damaging  and  disastrous  to  the  agncmta- 
ral,  manufacturing,  and  business  interests  of  the  entire  country.  The  immense  elevir 
tors  and  grain  warehouses  of  Chicago  have  been  (in  midwinter)  filled  to  overflovinf, 
compelling  them  partially  to  suspend  business,  so  that  the  railroads  bringing  gnin 
from  the  West  to  Chicago  have  |been  unable  to  unload  their  cars,  and  consequentlj' 
they  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  transportation  to  their  natrons. 

The  warehouses  in  the  countiy  becoming  full,  farmers  have,  in  many  instances, beeo 
unable  to  find  a  market  for  their  grain.  This  winter-freight  embargo  has  alscj  pre- 
vented the  western  pork-packers  and  provision-dealers  from  realizing  on  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property  wanted  in  European  markets.  The  impossibility  of  shipping 
said  property  when  ready  for  market  has  resulted  in  severe  stringency  in  roonev  me- 
ters, deranging  and  damaging  business  and  causing  financial  embarrassment.  We 
would,  also,  respectfully  remind  your  honorable  bodies  of  the  rapid  increase  of  popnl»- 
tion,  and  of  the  agricultural  growth  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  vast  territory  (more 
than  600,000  square  miles)  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  the  ^^'^ 
boundary-line  of  Nebraska,  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  tributary  to  Chicago  in  »ll 
business  matters,  and  through  which  city  the  migor  portion  of  the  surplus  prodacto  of 
that  section  of  the  country  must  pass  during  the  season  of  suspended  navigation  of  m6 
lakes  and  rivers  to  reach  the  grea.t  markets  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe.  We 
have  observed  with  pleasure  the  seA'eral  propositions  for  enlarged  and  additional  water 
facilities  between  the  East  and  West  to  mutually  l>euefit  the  producers  and  theconaumen 
of  our  produce.  But  we  are  convinced  that  water-routes  alone,  however  improved  aaa. 
enlarged,  will  not  fully  answer  the  purpose  desired,  especially  in  this  northern  latitaae, 
where  lake,  river,  and  canal  navigation  is  suspended  for  more  than  one-third  of  tbe 
year,  which  turns  the  entire  transit  business  on  to  the  present  railroad-lines,  greatly 
overtaxiug  their  rolling-stock,  at  winter  rates  of  freight,  the  effect  of  which,  as  hai  been 
shown,  is  to  check  grain-shipments  to  the  East,  thereby  filling  the  large  warehouses  in 
Lake  Michigan  ports  at  long-storage  rates,  with  grain  at  low  prices.  The  farmers  who 
can  hold  their  corn-crop  until  the  next  spring  can  store  it  at  home  for  better  rates** 
the  opening  of  navigation;  but  those  who  cannot  do  so  qjust  often  sacrifice  their  best 
interest  to  meet  current  expenses  .and  payments,  while,  at  the  same  time,  theconsnintf 
at  the  East  is  obliged  to  pay  prices  out  of  proportion  with  those  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer, because  the  present  facilities  for  transporting  property  are  inadequate  to  move 
all  that  is  pressing  forward,  and  likewise  insufficient  to  move  the  quantity  deman«^ 
by  the  wants  of  the  East. 

What  we  need,  and  must  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  afford  proper  relief  to  all  interest) 
is  a  double-track  railroad  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  to  be  worked  exclusively  in 
the  tonnage  business,  at  slow  speed  and  at  cheap  rates.  This  road,  worked  at  abonS 
seven  miles  to  the  hour,  would  carry  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  every  year,  a  tonnap 
equal  to /our  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  return  as  many  tons  to  Chi- 
cago. •  In  case  Congress  is  not  prepared  to  order  the  construction  of  such  a  highway  tf 
a  national  public  work,  we  humbly  pray  your  honorable  bodies  to  grant  a  charter  for 
the  construction  of  such  road,  with  judicious  and  proper  restrictions  as  to  capital  atocif 
toll-rates,  speed  of  trains,  and  impartiality  in  the  reception  and  transportation  of 
freight. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  petitioners,  said  charter  should  require  the  company  (to 
whom  it  may  be  granted)  to  receive  and  transport  over  its  line,  with  reasonable  difr 
patch  and  at  prescribed  maximum  and  uniform  rates  of  toll,  all  cars  (whether  l<Nid^^ 
empty)  corresponding  in  gauge  and  construction  with  its  own,  or  of  a  certain  specified 
standard  of  construction.  The  charter,  also,  to  require  of  the  company  complete  aod 
full  responsibility  in  the  care  and  delivery  of  all  property  which  it  receives.  The  char- 
ter, also,  to  require  the  company  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int^ 
Tier  of  all  its  operations,  including  detailed  statements  of  its  capital  stock  paid  in,  i^ 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  said 
Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  that  the  Government,  by  order  of  the  said  Secretary,  or  by 
vote  of  Congress,  to  have  at  any  time  the  right  to  investigate  all  the  affairs  of  svd 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  said  reports,  or  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  establishment'  of  rates  of  toll  for  transportation,  the  company  should  be  al- 
lowed to  exact  only  so  much  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  its  managers,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  produce  a  net  revenue  of  not  exceeding  12  per  cent  ptf 
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annum  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  road  and  eqnipment ;  and  no  dividends  to  be  made 
exceeding  12  per  cent,  per  annnm,  any  surplus  earnings  over  the  amount  so  divided 
being  carried  to  a  surplus  account,  to  be  applied  to  future  dividends,  producing  corre- 
sponding abatements  in  the  traffic-rates. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

n.— Statement  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Bissell  and  Rorert  J.  Hackett. 

To  the  Board  of  Engineers : 

Gentlemen  :  We  herewith  submit  our  report  of  the  commerce  passing  through  the 
Detroit  River  in  1872.  This  report  is  made  from  information  derived  from  the  custom - 
houses^  and  boards  of  trade,  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Cleve- 
L»nd,  Erie,  Buffalo,  Tonawauda,  and  Welland  Canal. 

Our  statements  are  from  absolute  data,  except  as  to  "  general  merchandise."  This 
item  we  believe  to  be  much  larger  than  we  have  estimated  it.  Our  information  as  to 
the  number,  tonnage,  and  value  of  the  different  classes  of  vessels  is  from  the  under  - 
writers'  books ;  but  there  are  some  100  scows  not  on  their  books,  and  consequently  not 
here  reported.  There  were  52  foreign  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Chicago  during 
the  season  of  1872,  not  included  in  this  report. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statements  of  Captain  Mott,  (hereto  ap- 
pended,) who  has  charge  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal.  We  think  the  facts  given  by 
him,  as  to  the  delays  and  difficulties  at  that  place,  conclusive  as  to  the  damage  to  nav- 
igation that  would  result  from  four  or  five  bridges  across  Detroit  River. 

Detailed  report  of  the  commerce  passing  through  Detroit  in  1872. 

LUMBER. 

For  Detroit 42,667,000  feet. 

In  rafts 100,000,000 

For  Toledo 89,781,349 

ForSandusky 65,389,000 

ForCleveland 200,000,000  ' 

For  Erie 20,140,'000 

For  Buffalo 200,000,000 

ForTonawanda : 175,000,000 

For  Welland  Canal 79,000,000 

971,977,349       1,943,954  tons. 

COAL. 

From  Sandusky 13,336  tons. 

From  Cleveland 314,540 

From  Erie 349,933 

FromBuffalo ^ 385,387 

From  Welland  Canal 46,000 

1, 109, 196 

GRAIN. 

From  Chicago 59,354,268  bush. 

From  Milwaukee 13,579,101 

From  Detroit 1,692, 198 

FromDuLuth 412,000  , 

From  Racine 56,000 

From  Sheboygan 53,000 

75,146,567      2,028,857 

5,082,007 

FLOUR. 

From  Detroit 75,000bbls. 

From  Chicago 223,467 

From  Milwaukee 501,567 

800,034  86,403 

IRON-ORE,  SCRAP,  PIG,  AND  RAILROAD  IRON. 

Gross  tons  to  Detroit 56,648 

Gross  tons  to  Toledo 5,789 

Gross  tons  to  Sandusky 8,720 

Gross  tons  to  Cleveland 458,771 

Gross  tons  to  Erie 267,044 

Gross  tons  to  Buffalo 31,722 

Gross  tons  to  WeUand  Canal 51,323 

985,621 
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SALT. 


Syracose  and  Saginaw  to  Detroit ....  65, 000  bbls, 

Saginaw  to  Toledo 56,000 

Saginaw  to  Cleveland 45, 000 

Prom  Buffalo  to  Upper  Lakes  250, 000 

From  Welland  Canal  to  Upper  Lakes .  200, 000 


616,000  92,400  tons. 


STAVES. 


Shipped  to  Erie 2,922  tons. 

Shipped  toBnffalo 90,688 

Shipped  to  Welland 15,083 

108,693 

RECEIVRD  AT  DETROIT  FROM  SMALL  SAIL-VESSELS. 

Wood,  3,235  entries 201,289  tons. 

Sand,  716  entries 39,431 

Stone,  371  entries 33,146 

Stone  firom  Sandnsky  and  Kelly  Island 99, 602 

373, 4C? 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

To  and  from  Toledo 15,789  tons. 

To  and  from  Sandusky 6,000 

To  and  from  Cleveland : 150,000 

To  and  from  Erie 125,000 

To  and  from  Buffalo 330,000 

To  and  from  Welland  Canal 250,000 

876,7?^ 

Entered  at  the  port  of  Detroit  full  cargoes,  part  cargoes,  and  no  cargoes 
not  included  heretofore : 

4,897  entries  of  vessels  of  150  tons  and  under 328,717 

2,271  entries  of  vessels  over  150  tons 1,182,472 


9,116,570ton3 


There  were  3,630,000  tons  more  freight  carried  down  than  were  carried  up. 

Number  of  vesseU  and  tonnage, 

1,542  sail-vessels 338,924  tons 

529  steam-vessels 136, 863  tons 

134  new  vessels,  steam  and  sail 134,000  tons 

gQ9  7g7  tODB 

2, 205  whole  valuation $36,765,000 

Freight  on  wheat  per  bushel  from — 

Chicago  to  BufiGalo.  Freight  per  ton.               Freight  per  ton  per  mile> 

iSlke      Zn^\ 6J  cents,  12  16.6 $0. 002. 54  2  milb  34 

U%    A    ^Bte     4i  cents,  $141.6 |0.001.66 

'jlllM    ^nte     51  cents,  $179.1 $0,002.10 

jS     15,?    Sntej 6i  cents.  $2  08. 3 $0,002.45 

6i  cents,  $2  16.6 $0,002.54 

7icent8,$2  50 $0,002.94 


Aug.       5,7 

Aug.  19,6 
Sept.      2,6 

Sept.  16,9 
Oct.       7, 12i  cents 

Oct.  14,13   cents 


J.  121  cents,  $4  25 $0,005.00 

Nov.      4;9     cents/- 9   cents,  $3  00 $0,003.52 

Average $2  33 $0,002.74 
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Condensed  report  of  the  commerce  passing  throiigh  Detroit  Biver  in  1872. 

Lnmber,  aggregate  tons 1,943,954 

Coal,  aggregate  tons 1,109,196 

Grain,  aggregate  tons 2,028,857 

Yioar,  aggregate  tons !. ..  86,403 

Iron-ore,  scrap,  pig,  and  railroad  iron,  aggregate  tons 985, 621 

Salt,  aggregate  tons 92,400 

Staves,  aggregate  tons ■. 108,693 

R«!eived  at  Detroit  in  small  vessels •  373,468 

General  merchandise 876,789 

Entered  and  cleared  at  Detroit  in  small  vessels 328/717 

Entered  and  cleared  at  Detroit  in  large  vessels 1,182,472 

9,116,570 
Whole  number  of  vessels  2,205,  tons 609,787 

Whole  valuation  of  steam  and  sail  vessels 836,765,000 

Average  freight  per  ton  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  Bnffalo $2  33i 

Average  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  2  mills  -f^. 

The  vessel  business  both  in  numbers  and  capacity  is  increasing  quite  as  rapidly  as 
the  railroad  business. 

St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  July  16, 1873. 
Dkar  Sir  :  I  can  safely  say  that  thirty  vessels  per  month  get  aground  in  the  old 
chanuel  over  the  St.  Clair  Flats  during  the  entire  season  of  navigation ;  this  is  ou 
either  bank,  exclusive  of  what  ground  in  the  center  of  the  channel. 

W.  H.  MOTT, 
Custo€Uan  St  Clair  Flats  Canal 

L.  W.  BiSSELL. 

St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  July  11, 1873. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bloss,  I  make  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
detention  of  vessels  at  the  canal.  When  a  number  of  tows  are  coming  down  at  the 
»me  time,  some  of  them  have  to  round  to,  and  wait  for  the  first  to  get  through.  When 
a  tow  is  going  up  through  the  canal  and  tows  are  coming  down,  the  downward-bound 
tows  have  to  round  to,  causing  much  detention.  In  a  beam-wind  while  in  the  canal, 
vessels  often  sheer  so  as  to  strike  one  side  of  the  bank  of  the  canal,  while  the  tug 
which  is  hauling  them  is  on  the  other. 

In  a  strong  beam- wind  they  are  obliged  to  break  up  their  tows  and  take  a  part  of 
the  tows  through  at  a  time.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  entering  the  canal  from 
above  in  which  the  sheer  of  the  vessel  cansed  them  to  strike  the  dikes  at  the  head  of 
the  canal,  damaging  both  the  dikes  and  the  vessels.  And  it  became  necessary  to 
drive  heavy  piles  and  bind  them  with  heavy  chains  to  avoid  danger  in  futnre. 

A  raft  came  down  a  short  time  since  and  was  swung  by  the  winds  entirely  across 
the  head  of  the  canal,  blocking  it  up  entirely  for  twenty-four  honrs.  There  have  been 
a  nanibcr  of  similar  cases  before.  The  same  difficulties  are  liable  to  occur  at  aiiy  time. 
When  there  is  a  fog  tows  do  not  attempt  to  pass  through  the  canal,  but  round  to  and 
wait  until  it  clears  off.  The  largest  class  of  vessels  have  taken  the  old  channel  on 
acconnt  of  drawing  more  water  than  there  is  in  the  canal,  and  as  the  United  States 
Gk>verument  are  now  deepening  the  channel  of  the  canal,  no  tows  pass  through  at  the 
present  time. 

W.  H.  Mott, 
Custodian  of  the  St,  Clair  Flats  Canal 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

1st.  How  many  vessels  have  passed  Fort  Wayne,  both  ascending  and  descending, 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  annually,  in  the  last  six  years  t 
Answer.  We  have  not  the  actual  count.    Our  estimate  is  from  125  to  150  per  day. 
2d.  What  was  the  tonnage-amount  of  these  vessels  for  each  year  f 
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ADSwer.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  for  1872  was  609,787  tons. 

3d.  What  is  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  topmast  of  the  largest  of  these  T«nli' 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  mainmast ! 

Answer.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  to  the  top  of  the  topmast,  andl06feetto 
the  top  of  the  .mainmast. 

4th.  Please  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  vesels  vticb 
have  the  highest  masts,  with  the  height  of  the  latter  in  each  case,  and  the  beigbtof 
the  top  of  the  mainmast  above  water,  and  the  same,  and  the  tonnage  of  each  ? 

Answer.  Schooner  A.  B.  Moore,  mainmast  101  feet,  topmast  174  feet,  1,099  torn; 
schooner  Emma  C.  Hutchins,  mainmast  106  feet,  topmast  1?7  feet,  736  tons ;  sehoonei 
Nelly  Redington,  mainmast  106  feet,  topmast  172  feet,  817  tons ;  schooner  Scotia,  main- 
mast 105  feet,  topmast  164  feet,  904  tons ;  schooner  B.  F.  Bruce,  671  tons ;  schooner 
Bridgewater,  706  tons ;  schooner  Alva  Bradley,  649  tons ;  schooner  City  of  PainsviUe, 
601  tons;  schooner  W.  S.  Crosthwaite,  671  tons;  schooner  F.  L.  Danforth, 715  tons; 
schooner  S.  H.  Foster,  720  tons ;  schooner  Helvetia,  793  t^ons ;  bark  Homer,  513  tons ; 
bark  J.  S.  Mastin,  620  tons ;  schooner  Marengo,  648  tons ;  schooner  Lucerne,  727  tona; 
schooner  E.  A.  Nicholson,  721  tons ;  schooner  S.  S.  Osborne,  655  tons ;  schooner  JoiMpb 
Page,  625  tons ;  schooner  Pathfinder,  635  tons ;  schooner  Thomas  Quayle,  644  tons: 
schooner  Red  Wing,  722  tons  ;  schooner  Thomas  P.  Sheldon,  669  tons ;  schooner  AoDie 
Sherwood,  622  tons ;  schooner  Kate  Winslow,  733  tons. 

The  exact  height  of  the  masts  of  the  above  list  of  23  vessels  we  cannot  give,  bnt  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  mainmast  will  average  100  feet  or  over,  and  the  top  of  the  top- 
masts 160  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

5th.  What  is  the  character  of  the  freight  carried  by  these  vessels  t 

Answer.  Grain,flour,lnmber,  staves,  salt,  coal,  iron-ore,  and  general  merchandise. 

6th.  What  has  been  the  average  cost  of  transportation  per  ton  for  one  mile  of  the 
freight  carried  by  them  in  the  difierent  months  f 

Answer.  On  grain  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  in  1872:  April,  t.54  mills;  May,  1.66 
mills;  June,  2.10  mills;  July,  2.45  mills;  August,  2.54  mills;  September, 2.94  mills: 
October,  5  mills ;  November,  3.53  mills.  Average  through  the  season,  2.74  mills,  or  for 
the  entire  season,  i|2.33  per  ton  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo. 

What  would  be  the  average  delay  caused  to  each  vessel  in  the  following  cases,  "vii : 

6-1.  In  case  of  a  bridge  with  400  feet  spans,  135  feet  high,  and  the  same  bridge  with 
800-feet  spans  f 

Answer.  Twelve  hours  each  time  they,go  under  the  bridge.  This,  we  think, mnth 
below  the  time  the  large  vessels  would  be  delayed,  but  taking  into  account  the  small 
vessels  that  would  not  have  to  lower  the  topmast,  we  estimate  twelve  hoars  as  the 
average  delay.  This  estimate  is  based  on  time  occupied  in  preparing  to  go  through 
and  putting  gear  in  place  aftor  getting  through — not  estimating  the  delays  caused  bj 
collisious  with  the  piers,  which,  wo  think,  would  be  at  least  one  every  day ;  and  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  collisions  would  sink  the  vessels.  The  delay  in  case  of  the  800-feet 
spans  would  be  the  sam.e  as  the  400  feet,  from  the  fact  that  the  estimate  is  based  on 
time  occupied  in  lowering  topmast  and  putting  it  in  place  again.  But  the  risk  of  col- 
lision with  the  piers  would  be  very  materially  reduced. 

6-2.  In  case  of  a  bridge  with  4()0-feet  spans  and  100  feet  high  T 

Answer.  This  case  we  should  estimate  the  same  as  in  the  400-feet  spans  and  135  feet 
high,  so  far  as  the  vessels  could  get  through  at  all,  many  of  the  large  vessels  harioK 
100  feet  or  over  mainmasts,  besides  a  much  larger  number  that  could  not  get  throogh 
with  their  topmasts  up;  these  would  in  case  of  a  bridge  135  feet  high.  We  think  it 
would  be  quite  low  enough  to  estimate  this  delay  at  fifteen  hours  each  time  of  pasang 
the  bridge. 

6-3.  In  case  of  a  bridge  with  three  pivot-draws,  with  six  openings,  each  being  160 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  alS)  in  case  of  the  same  bridge  with  two  pivot-draws  and  foor 
spans  f 

Answer.  In  this  case  of  course  no  lowering  of  the  topmasts ;  bnt  the  draw  being 
only  160  feet  wide  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  tows  and  takioc 
each  vessel  through  separately,  which  of  itself  would  take  considerable  time :  ana 
some  part  of  the  time  vessels  would  have  to  come  to  anchor  above  and  below  the  draw 
before  the  tow  would  be  prepared  to  move  on.  We  think  four  hours  per  vessel  each 
time  of  passing  the  draw  would  be  a  low  estimate,  and  this  for  one  bridge  on^jf.   To 

five  permission  to  build  one  bridge  means /our  ftrtd^/es,  to  wit,  on0  at  Dcfroti,  om  at 
(.  Clairj  one  at  Port  Huron^  and  one  at  Maiden,  making  a  detention  of  sixteen  hoars 
each  time  a  vessel  passes  through  the  river. 

6-^.  In  case  of  a  low  bridge  with  two  spans  400  feet  in  the  clear  removed  dnring  the 
season  of  navigation,  leaving  a  bare  pier  not  more  than  25  feet  high,  and  a  draw  near 
the  American  shore  with  two  openings  each  100  feet  in  the  clear  f 

Answer.  We  think  two  hours'  detention  would  be  a  just  estimate.  We  make  the 
detention  in  this  case  less  than  the  three  pivot-draws  of  160  feet  spans.  From  the  ftct 
that  more  tows  will  go  through  without  breaking  up,  we  estimate  the  detention  in  this 
case  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  with  three  pivot-draws.   In  case  of  6-1,  alloiring 
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that  the  lowering  of  the  topmast  wonld  be  done  bat  once  daring  tbe  passage  of  the 
rirer  od  data  of  twelve  boars'  detention,  tbe  loss  to  vessel-owners  in  one  season  would 
be  $1,516,000 ;  to  add  to  this  wonld  be  a  large  amount  for  damage  caused  by  vessels 
eollidiDg  with  the  bridge,  and  with  each  other. 

7th.  What  wonld  be  the  total  loss  to  the  whole  navigation  produced  by  this  delay  in 
each  of  the  cases  mentioned  above ;  and  upon  what  data  are  your  estimates  based  f 

Answer.  In  case  of  the  160- foot-draw  bridge  on  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number 
of  vessels,  125  per  day,  and  detention  of  four. hours  each  at  eoc^  bridge,  the  daily  loss  in 
time  would  be  twenty-one  days  each,  twenty-four  hours  for  one  bridge  only,  or  50.40 
days  in  the  season,  which,  at  the  estimate  of  $100  per  day,  would  be  $504,000  for  the 
BeasoQ.  This  estimate  of  $100  per  day  is  low  ;  and  to  give  you  some  data  to  judge  by 
we  would  say  the  daily  expense  of  most  of  the  steamers  is  $140,  and  of  mo<lerate  size 
and  large  sail-veseels  flOO  per  day,  making  our  estimate  of  $100  per  day  within  the 
actnal  value  of  the  time  alone  in  passing  the  four  bridges  $2,016,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  large  amount  that  wonld  be  required  to  pay  damages  caused  by  colliding  with  the 
bridge  and  each  other  in  the  process  of  getting  through  the  draws,  which  of  itself 
woQid  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  estimated  loss  of  $2,016,000, 
we  believe  it  would  not  be  an  nnusual  thing  for  the  large  class  of  vessels  in  colliding 
with  the  bridge  to  sink  themselves  and  throw  the  bridge  off  the  abutments  into  the 
rirer,  causing  great  detention  both  to  vessels  and  to  railroad-trains. 

8th.  What  number  of  each  of  the  following  classes  of  vessels  pass  and  repass  Fort 
Wayne : 

8-L  Vessels  with  masts  and  without  steam-power  f 

Answer.  Ninety-five  daily. 

8-2.  Vessels  with  masts  and  with  steam-power  f 

Answer.  Thirty  daily. 

S-3.  Without  masts  and  without  steam-power  T 

Answer.  One-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  all.  • 

9th.  What  is  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  each  of  these  classes  of  vessels  for  each  of  the 
last  six  years  t 

Answer.  For  1872,  sail- vessels,  338,924  tons;  steam -vessels,  136,863  tons ;  new  vessels, 
nil  and  steam,  134,000  tons— aggregate  609,787  tons ;  average  tonnage  of  sail  and 
rteam  craft  277  tons  each. 

10th.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  freight  carried  by  each  class  past  Fort  Wayne 
umoally  during  the  last  six  years  T 

Answer.  The  amount  of  freight  is  about  equally  divided  among  the  sail  and  steam 
oaft  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  except  the  general  merchandise  is  mostly  carried 
hy  the  steamers,  and  coal  and  salt  on  sail- vessels.  The  total  commerce  of  the  Detroit 
River  for  1872  was  9,116,570  tons. 

11th.  What  is  the  value  of  the  freights  carried  in  each  of  these  classes  of  vessels  an- 
nually during  tbe  last  six  years  T 

Answer.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  proportion  of  value  of  freights  ear- 
ned by  sail  and  steam  vessels,  but  we  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  total  value  is 
♦500,000,000. 

12th.  What  is  the  value  of  these  vessels  f 

Answer.  Thirty-six  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  data 
for  the  valuation  is  the  underwriter's  valuation,  with  25  per  cent,  added.  This  esti- 
mate will  come  below  the  true  value,  as  we  have  verified  by  many  cases  within  our 
personal  knowledge. 

13th.  How  many  of  thepn  carry  passengers  f 

Answer.  Ten  per  cent,  of  all  steam- vessels. 

14th.  What  is  the  number  of  nassengers  f 

Answer.  We  have  no  means  oi  ascertaining. 

15th.  What  is  the  number  which  are  towed,  and  what  is  the  number  of  tows  f 

Answer.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  are  towed. 

16th.  What  percentage  of  those  towed  number  eight  vessels  in  a  tow  or  more  T 

Answer.  One-tenth. 

17th.  Please  furnish  the  estimate  of  cost  of  special  apparatus  for  lowering  top- 
masts, and  the  time  and  cost  of  one  such  lowering  and  raising  with  the  apparatus  in 
pttaing  the  bridge  for  a  three-masted  schooner  of  1,000  tons. 

Answer.  We  have  applied  to  ship-builders  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  appa- 
ratus, but  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it. 

18th.  Please  furnish  us  with  any  information  which,  in  your  judgment,  will  have 
toy  bearing  on  the  questions  before  us. 

Permit  ns  to  call  your  attention  to  some  considerations  which,  we  think,  have  an 
hnportant  bearing  on  the  policy  of  bridging  the  Detroit  River : 

1st  The  increase  of  tonnage  of  vessels  navigating  the  river  and  lakes  is  20  per  cent, 
ttnually,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  for  the 
fiext  decade.  This  increase  is  quite  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  the  increase  of  rail- 
roads in  Michigan  or  the  Western  States. 
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2d.  For  long  distances  produce  and  merchandise  can  be  carried  1)y  water  at  hi  less 
cost  than  hy  rail.  For  instance,  some  of  our  largest  vessels  will  carry  60,000  bosbels 
of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  To  transport  the  same  quantity  by  railroad  would 
take  9  trains  of  20  cars  each,  or  9  engines  and  180  cars;  the  cost  of  the  veselwid 
equipments,  ^5,000  to  ^0,000.  Nine  engines  and  180  grain-cars  would  cost  not  less 
than  $225,000,  to  say  nothing  of  cost  of  building  the  railroad,  culverts,  bridges,  sUtioo- 
houses,  &c.  Then  the  engines  and  cars  wear  out  three  times  as  fast  as  Yeasds.  W« 
think  it  a  self-evident  proposition  that  any  obstruction  to  the  river  and  lake  navi^tion 
will  increase  the  cost  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  great  West  to  the  Eastern 
States  and  the  seaboard.  The  policy  of  bridging  the  Detroit  River,  we  suppose,  de- 
pends upon  the  answer  to  a  single  question  :  Will  it  be  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole 
people  of  this  country  ?  If  bridging  the  river  will  give  cheaper  transportatioo,  ami 
thereby  better  reward  the  toil  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  and  mechanic,  then  the  bridpng 
should  be  allowed.  But  if  the  producers  will  be  injured  for  the  benefit  of  the  mididk- 
men — the  carriers — then  it  should  not  be  allowed,  though  demanded  by  all  the  wealthy 
corporations  in  the  country. 

The  General  GoveiTiment  has  expended  some  half  a  million  dollars  to  remove  the 
natural  obstructions  to  our  river  navigation.  This  removal  of  obstruction  by  coDstnid- 
ing  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  is  of  immense  benefit  to  navigation  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Now  it  is  proposed  to  place  artificial  obstructions,  not  Mow  the  water,  but  above 
It.  We  consider  it  by  no  means  certain  but  that  the  latter  obstruction  would  beqaite 
as  serious  as  the  former  was. 

Individuals  of  moderate  capital  can  build  and  equip  a  vessel  and  enter  the  market 
in  the  carrying-trade  as  a  competitor  with  other  ves.sel-owuers  and  railroads.  When 
freight  is  scarce  this  competition  carries  the  price  down  to  the  lowest  point.  For  in- 
stance, last  May  grain  was  carried  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  1.66  mills  per  ton  for 
one  mile,  or  $1.32  per  ton  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  •  The  owners  of  vessels  are  so  na- 
merous,  they  are  scattered  so  widely  apart  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
their  interests  are  so  varied,  that  any  consolidation  or  general  combination  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  is  true  in  regard  to  railroads.  It  requires  large  and  associated 
capital  to  build  and  equip  railroads,  and  when  built  they  are  often  under  the  contn^ 
of  one  man,  or,  at  best,  a  very  few. 

There  is  not  and  cannot  be  competition  and  individual  enterprise  amon^  the  own- 
ers (stockholders)  as  there  is  between  vessel-owners.  Even  where  there  are  competing 
lines  of  railroads,  mutual  interests  lead  to  consolidation,  and  competition  is  at  an  end. 
Wc  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  only  competition  that  is  really  worth  anything 
to  the  producers  of  this  country  against  railroad  monopoly  and  high  freights  is  water 
transportation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  experts  and  men  engaged  in  crossing  the  river  during 
the  winter  months  that  railroad  facilities  are'  entirely  inadequate  and  unfit  for  the 
work  thoy  attempt  to  perform.  They  are  a  long  way  behind  in  the  construction  and 
capabilities  of  their  boat-s  now  in  use  to  perform  the  work,  as  compared  with  modem- 
built  boat.s.  To  beat  me  out  in  this  statement,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  ferry-steamer 
Vict-oria,  built  and  equipped  by  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  efficient  ferryman,  Captain 
Clinton.  She  is  but  192  tons  burden  ;  was  completed  and  put  on  the  ferry  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872;  and  though  last  winter  was  the  most  severe  within  the  recollection  of  that 
most  familiar  veteran,  the  oldest  Inhabitant,  yet  I  am  told  by  her  captain  that  in  no 
case  during  last  winter  was  she  longer  than  15  minutes' in  crossing  the  river,  unless 
tbe  detention  was  from  other  causes  than  ice. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  the  Victoria  can  cross  the  rirerin 
the  coldest  weather  (such  as  we  had  last  winter)  in  15  minutes,  a  vessel  of  a  thousand 
tons  burden,  built  in  a  first-class  manner,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  crossing  in  a  mnch 
shorter  time.  I  claim,  without  fear  of  intelligent  contradiction,  that  four  snch  steam- 
ers could  promptly  carry  all  freight  and  passengers  that  the  Great  Western  and  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroads  could  bring  to  the  river  in  coldest  weather,  and  in  moderate 
weather  two  of  them  could  do  it  all. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  weather  severe  enough  to  bridge  the  Detroit  Kiver  with 
ice  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  in  transporting  freight  about  one-half. 

During  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter  all  railroads  having  no  rivers  to  crow  m 
about  this  latitude  were  delayed  in  their  freight  transit  nearly  as  much  as  was  the  Great 
Western  and  Michigan  Central  Railroads. 

I  will  state  here  that  where  the  steamer  Victoria  crosses  the  river  so  successftiHj*  "J 
at  right  angles  with  the  current ;  that  is  to  say,  one  landing  is  directly  opposite  the 
other,  BO  that  no  time  is  lost  or  expense  incurred  which  the  railway  ferries  are  subject 
to  by  starting  down  stream  and  landing  up  stream,  thereby  doubling  the  distance  of 
crossing  the  river  diagonally. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to  cross  the  river  at  right  angles  from  the  Michigan  Central  depot,  as  tie.^ 
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procared  the  right  of  way  along  the  river  shore,  and  drove  piles  for  a  railroad  track 
to  a  point  directly  opposite  said  Central  depot. 

Boats  for  taking  cars  across  the  river  should  be  built  double-enders,  and  cross  the 
river  on  the  shortest  line.  Especially  should  they  cross  in  this  manner  during  cold 
weather.  Then  by  frequent  passage  the  river  would  be  kept  open  at  the  point  ofcross- 
ing,  and  neither  freight  nor  passenger  trains  would  be  much  delayed,  and  in  no  winter 
need  there  be  any  partial  delay  over  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-five  days  in  each 
month.  Both  these  roads,  I  believe,  have  the  necessary  ground  to  make  suitable  slips 
to  receive  the  donble-enders,  and  thereby  save  the  trouble  of  turning  round  in  the  ico, 
as  is  now  done  by  all  the  ferries.  One  million  dollars  would  build  and  equip  these  four 
boats. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  boats  pass  the  Chicago  bridges  without 
trouble ;  this  is  the  fact ;  these  vessels  passing  the  Chicago  bridges  are  in  a  good  harbor 
where  winds  cannot  afi^ct  them  as  in  ai)  open  roadstead ;  their  canvas  is  all  in,  their 
anchors  on  board ;  but  most  of  these  vessels  are  moved  with  two  tugs,  one  at  the  bow 
and  one  at  the  stern,  and  this  at  an  average  cost  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  vessel.  I  think 
boats  can  be  built  that  will  transport  the  freight  across  the  river  at  Detroit  for  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  a  bridge  and  the  cost  of  managing  it,  and  at  an  average  delay  of 
no  more  time  than  would  be  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  draws  in  the  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  vessels,  understanding,  of  course,  that  vessels  have  the  preference  in  pass- 
ing the  draw  as  against  freight-trains. 

G.  W.  BiSSELL, 

ROBT.  J.  Hackett, 

Committee, 


MEMORIAL    £'ROM    DETROIT    AGAINST    OBSTRUCTING    LAKE-NAVIGATION    BY    BRIDGING 
DETROIT  RIVER,  AND  FACTS  TOUCHING  THE  SAME. 

To  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  in  Senate  and  House : 

The  undersigned,  residents  of  Detroit  and  mostly  persons  engaged  in  business,  re- 
spectfully but  earnestly  ask  that  you  take  no  action  indorsing  or  encouraging  the 
building  of  a  railroad-bridge  across  Detroit  River,  here  or  at  any  point,  and  we  offer 
the  following  as  some  of  our  reasons  for  this  request : 

First.  Such  a  bridge  would  not  relieve  or  expedite  the  business  of  railroad,  while  it 
would  be  a  seriops  hinderance  to  the  much  larger  business  of  the  great  shipping- 
interest  of  the  lakes,  and  thus  raise  the  cost  of  transportation,  to  the  injury  of 
the  people.  In  round  numbers,  the  2,500  vessels  on  the  lakes  pass  any  given 
point  on  the  river  (Detroit  for  instance)  33,000  times  during  seven  and  a  half 
months,  averaging  one  vessel  each  ten  minutes,  night  and  day ;  and  sometimes 
this  average  is  once  in  five  minutes,  with  successions  of  tows  of  four  to  eight  vessels, 
which  would  prevent  a  draw-bridge  being  closed  for  hours,  and  of  course  prevent 
meanwhile  the  passage  of  all  cars.  We  leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  see  of  what  use  a 
lailroad-bridge  thus  constantly  obstructed  could  be.  It  is  also  impossible  for  a  long 
tow  of  vessels  to  control  its  motions  so  accurately  as  to  pass  a  draw  without  danger  of 
accident. 

Second.  Even  if  a  tnnnel  beneath  the  river  is  abandoned,  (for  which  there  is  no  good 
JftMon,  as  the  late  statement  of  the  superintendent  herewith  offered  shows,)  powerful 
ferry-boats  will  serve  the  railroad  better  than  a  bridge.  The  International  is  an  iron 
ferry-boat  used  at  Port  Huron  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and  has  made  frequent 
wips  across  the  river  and  back  in  twenty  minutes,  carrying  twenty-one  loaded  freight- 
MUB,  and  its  yearly  expenses  are  but  |20,000.  Allow  one  hour  for  each  trip,  and  this 
boat  could  transfer  across  the  river  at  Detroit  four  hundred  cars  each  twenty-four 
ttonrs,  and  three  such  boats  would  transfer  twelve  hundred  cars  per  day,  at  a  total  cost 
ot  not  over  $100,000  per  year,  while  the  mere  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  bridge,  not  count- 
ing wear  and  damage,  would  be  over  $200,000.  Responsible  parties  in  our  city  are 
ready  to  contract  to  transfer  all  cars,  &c.,  at  less  than  the  interest  and  wear  of  the 
proposed  bridge. 

During  the  past  winter  the  ferry-boats  here  have  actually  carried  across  the  river  all 
WXB  offered  from  this  side,  and  any  hinderances  suffered  have  been  caused  by  the  ina- 
bility of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada  to  send  east,  from  the  Canadian  side  of 
*ne  river,  the  freight  sent  them;  and  this  inability  compelled  the  Michigan  Central 
oauroad  to  lend  this  Canadian  road  some  twelve  or  more  locomotives  to  help  carry  off 
iw  accumulated  fireights.  At  Toledo,  where  the  Maumee  River  is  bridged,  we  hear  of 
^  waiting  for  weeks  to  go  east ;  so  that  granting  hinderances  here,  they  are  there 
ai8o  during  the  past  winter. 

Xmrd.  The  ice  is  not  a  barrier  to  rapid  passage  of  boats  five  months  in  the  year,  as 

**  been  stated,  but  not  over  an  average  of  forty  days,  for  a  term  of  years. 
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Fonrtb.  Far  more  freiglit  is  carried  by  water  tban  by  rail,  and  at  lower  ratee.  From 
Milwaukee,  in  1872,  while  13,000,000  bnshels  of  wheat  and  700,000  barrels  of  floor  were 
forwarded  by  water,  only  326,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  490,000  barrels  of  floor  were 
sent  by  rail,  and  from  Chicago  the  proportions  are  nearly  the  same.  As  to  comparfttiTe 
prices,  we  would  ask  if  railroads  will  carry  freight  in  the  winter  at  the  same  rates  they 
do  in  summer,  when  compelled  to  meet  the  competition  of  vessels  f  We  apprehend 
they  would  hasten  to  abandon  both  bridge  and  tnnnel  rather  than  make  sadi  agree- 
ment. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  when  railroads  will  transport  the  grain  and  floor  ef 
Michigan  farmers  from  the  interior  to  Detroit  as  low  even  as  they  do  the  prodnctB  of 
Illin>)i8  farmers  from  Chicago,  a  proposal  to  build  a  bridge  across  our  river,  to  the 
hinderance  of  navigation,  would  come  with  better  grace  than  now.  For  instance^  the 
freight  on  flour  from  Marshall  to  Detroit  is  34  cents  per  barrel,  while  through-freight 
from  Chicago,  treble  the  distance,  is  but  30  cents,  now  that  no  lake  competition  is  to 
be  met. 

These  are  some  reasons,  among  many,  why  we  believe  our  request  to  be  just,  for  the 
public  good,  and  not  imnrious  to  the  railrotkd  interest,  which  we  wish  to  prosper,  hU 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  shipping  interest  or  of  the  people.  We  wonid  iiao  soggcsS 
that  the  thousands  of  vessel-owners  for  whom  we  address  yon  are  scattered  along  the 
lakes,  in  many  harbors  and  ports,  while  the  railroad  management  is  concentrated  in  a 
few  bauds,  ready  to  act  at  once  and  to  gain  a  hearing  easily. 


Merrick,  Fowler  &  Esseltyn. 

Robert  J.  Racket. 

P.  J.  Ralph  &  Co. 

Creo.  McMillan. 

Jame8  M.  Ballantine  &  Co. 

H.  Muffat. 

F.  Buhl,  Newland  &  Co. 
John  Owen. 

E.  B,  Ward. 

G.  F,  Bagley. 
A.  £.  Bissell. 
Brady  &  Co. 

G.  F.  H  inch  man  &  Co. 
S.  R.  Kirby. 

D.  V.  Bell. 

C.  Van  Husen. 

A.  R.  &  M.  F.  Linn. 

Geo.  E.  Curtis  &  Co. 

Corn  wells,  Price  &.  Co. 

Hitchcock,  Esseltyn  &  Co. 

Darius  Cole. 

Ira  F.  Holt 

Jno.  BabillioQ. 

Evans  &  Walker. 

R.  H.  Anderson. 

Preston  Brady. 

C.  R.  Bagg. 

A.  G.  Lindsay. 

T.  E.  Daniels  A  Co. 

E.  W.  Moore, 
J.  S.  Craig. 
P.  Young. 

C.  H.  Moore. 
Geo.  C.  Langdon. 
D.J.Clark. 
L.  B.  Austin. 
W.  H.  Brace. 
O.  Staples. 
George  Newberry. 
Moses  Duncan. 
S.  B.  Grummond. 
Jos.  Nicholson. 
J.  N.  Dean. 
C.  H.  Dickerson. 
J.B.BI08S. 
G.T.Eamee. 


F.  L.  Lasier. 
T.  J.  Perry. 
A.  Morrison. 
D.  R.  Pierce. 
O.  P.  Lewis. 

D.  C.  Spanlding. 

R.  O'Connor. 

Thomas  Adams. 

John  Baxter. 

David  Hill. 

Wm.  Cuddy  &  Co. 

H.  Coyne. 

James  A.  Armstrong. 

George  N.  Brady. 

J.  M.  Nicol. 

Chas.  Chamberlain. 

G.  W.  McGregor. 

C.  C.  Blodgett. 
Miles  Joy. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Henry  Hackott. 
Peter  J.  BUlph. 

D.  D.  Roberston. 
N.  L.  Montgomery. 
James  E.  Pittman. 
Wm.  Smith. 
Wm.  Phelps. 
James  Findlater. 
James  T.  Campbell. 
Mowry  &,  Co. 

L.  J.  Staples  &  Co. 
S.  Ferguson  &  Co. 
G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son. 
Geo.  B.  Kelley  A  Co. 
John  Demaas. 
W.  H.  Chelvers. 
H.  Smith. 
P.  B.  Thompson. 
Geo.  F.  Thompson. 
Geo.  Ramsdell 
Geo.E.McCnlley. 
H.  W.  Colman. 
M.  H.  Brooks. 
S.  R.  Thompson. 
John  Kent. 
Timothy  Moynaham. 


F.  A.  Hussey. 

Funda,  Esselstyn  &>  Co. 

Livingstone  &  Co. 

Fenton,  McWilliams  &  Co. 

John  Monaghan. 

John  R.  GUiett. 

John  P.  Sullivan. 

J  >hn  W.  Thompson. 

D.  Carter. 
N.  J.  Rodier. 
Eber  Ward. 

E.  S.  Ketaey. 

B.  Whitaker. 

C.  K.  Dixon. 
J.  Pridgeon. 
J.  Demass. 
H.  Estell. 

S.  Longston. 

I.  Ibbotson, 

John  Oades. 

£.  Mayes. 

J.  Hoffner. 

R.  Cnsoo. 

J.  Harvey. 

Dunlay,  Donaldson  A.  Co. 

S.  R.  Kirby. 

Crool  Brothers. 

C.  Hurlbut. 
John  Hoemer. 
George  Wilks. 
James  M.  Beck. 
Robert  Holmes. 
H.  Coyne. 
Wm.  Clay. 
G.W.BisseU. 

D.  Carter. 

E.  R.  Vicer. 
Wm,  McKay. 

F.  Lambie. 

Linn  A  Cnug,  Gibraltar. 

A.  P.  Toulmin. 

David  Gallagher. 

W.  R.  Dodsley. 

N.  Gonyan. 

Wm.  Richtenberr. 

O.C.Wood. 
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FACTS  ON  SHAPING  ON  THE  LAKES. 

Detroit,  March  13, 1873. 

Jimoranda  from  the  hooks  of  the  United  States  supervisitui  engineer  of  steamboats  for  the 

eighth  district. 

There  have  been  inspected  in  the  eighth  district,  in  1872,  413  steamers  of  all  classes, 
I  total  of  73.156  tons,  with  1,524  masters,  mates,  pilots,  and  engineers,  licensed,  and 
tbey  carried,  last  season,  1,146,343  passen^^ers;  the  eighth  district  comprising  Lakes 
Hqtod,  Superior,  and  Michigan,  trading  throagh  the  Detroit  River.  In  the  ninth  dis- 
trict, comprisiog  Buffalo,  is  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  eighth. 

Peter  J.  Ralph, 
United  States  Supervising  Inspector  of  Steamboats,  Eighth  District 

Tonnage  in  eighth  district  has  more  large  iron  steamers  which  pass  Detroit  River  to 
I^kes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior.  In  thirty  trips  one  of  these  boats  would  bring 
Bp  or  down  Detroit  River  40,000  tons  of  freight  in  a  season,  equal  to  140  trains  of  25 
mded  cars  each.  A  single  large  sailing-vessel,  of  which  there  are  many,  will  make 
Qght  trips,  carry ing  50,000  bushels  wheat  oue  way  and  1,000  tons  coal  or  iron-ore  the 
otoer,  equal  to  65  trains  of  25  loaded  cars  each,  for  the  freight  of  a  single  vessel  for  a 
season. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  quantities  of  wheat  and  floor  freighted  down  the  lakes  at 
loTer  rates  than  by  rail,  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  tons  of  iron-ore  will 
pus  down  Detroit  River  from  Lake  Superior  the  ooming  season,  and  the  hinderance  of 
•  bridge  would  tend  to  increase  costs  and  enhance  the  cost  of  iron  to  the  consumer. 


THE  TUNNEI/— AN  INTERNAL  AND  TECHNICAL  HISTORY  OF  ITS  CONSTRUCTION— WHY 
WORK  WAS  STOPPED— NO  REASON  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS  WHY  IT  SHOULD  NOT 
GO  OK. 

ft  ihe  Editor  of  the  Detroit  Post  : 

I  have  frequently  seen  m  your  paper  accounts  of  the  impraeticability  of  building 
s  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  River  because  of  the  bad  ground  and  length  of  time 
nqnired  to  puc  it  through.  Having  had  the  honor  of  starting  this  work,  being 
aperintendent,  first,  for  the  contractors,  and  latterly  for  the  tunuel  company,  I 
>boald  know  more  about  the  ground  than  those  who  have  based  their  opinions  upon 
ttere  hearsay.  One  of  the  statements  was,  that  the  ground  is  too  bad.  That  is  entirely 
vtDQg^  for  the  ground  through  which  the  main  tunnel  was  intended  to  be  constructed 
■  about  the  best  ground  in  which  a  tunnel  was  ever  projected.  It  is  much  better  than 
■JT  person  connected  with  the  work  expected  to  find,  being  a  very  tough  blue  clay. 
Other  statements  were  that  the  large  tunnels  would  cost  over  and  above  the  estimate, 
n  the  same  proportion  that  the  small  one  has  cost  above  its  original  estimate.  That  is 
*Jt  right,  for  several  reasons :    When  the  estimate  for  the  work  was  made  it  was  the 

riion  of  all  parties  concerned  that  the  blue  clay  extended  down  below  the  bottom  of 
proposed  drainage-tunnel,  which,  bear  in  mind,  is  entirely  below  the  large  tunnels. 
Joe  boring-tools  that  were  used  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  test  the  ground  be- 
low the  main  tunnel.  The  cost  of  the  drainage-tunnel  was  the  only  doubtful  esti- 
|>ttte,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  started  first,  if  it  had  turned  out  as  represented,  that 
|i»had  it  been  blue  clay,  we  should  have  made  18  feet  per  day;  but  when  the  shaft  on 
wis  side  was  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the  draioage-tunnel,  we  found  the  ground  hard- 
Pyn  instead  of  blue  clay,  and  instead  of  18  feet  per  day,  could  only  drive  4  feet.  Ifow 
m  eonipany  knew  before  we  started  that  it  would  take  at  least  rour  times  as  long  to 
pQt  the  drainage-tunnel  through  as  had  been  expected ;  and  being  so  close  to  the  bed- 
Jj^k,  it  was  also  liable  to  strike  water,  which  would  add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of 
M«  work.  There  were  then  left  them  three  or  four  dififerent  ways  to  save  time  and 
^uey ;  one  way  would  have  been  to  sink  one  or  more  shafts  in  tbe  river  so  as  to  have 
10  mauy  more  faces  to  work  from.  Another  was  to  have  started  the  main  tunnels,  and 
jirried  along  the  bottom-drift  with  it,  which  would  have  lessened  the  cost  of  the  small 
Mift  at  least  100  per  cent.,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  machinery  that  was  required 
>nd  used  in  working  the  small  drift  would  have  done  for  the  rest  at  about  the  same 
jJ8t.  The  company  may  claim  that  they  wanted  to  prospect  the  ground  before  starting 
m  large  tunnel.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  begin  on  the  main  work,  and  run  a  head- 
JJK  through  the  large  tunnel^,  where  they  could  have  made  nearly  five  feet  to  every 
wot  in  the  drainage-tunnel,  and  thereby  have  saved  four-fifths  o'f  the  time  f  But  in- 
wad  of  that,  before  we  were  at  work  two  months,  the  report  came  that  the  tunnel 
*M  going  to  cost  too  much  money,  and  would  be  stopped.     From  that  time  to  this  it 
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has  been  the  report  from  week  to  week.  I,  for  one,  could  not  work  with  the  energy 
and  will  required  in  order  to  put  through  an  undertaking,  such  as  itwas^Inwwiii^ 
there  was  no  spirit  where  the  money  came  from,  and  that  our  work  was  hable  to  be 
thrown  away  next  day.  We  pegged  away,  however,  until  we  reached  a  point  l^ 
feet  from  the  shaft,  when  we  struck  a  spring  of  sulphui^water,  which,  with  vhai  we 
had  struck  previously,  made  120  gallons  per  minute,  requiring:  more  powerful  machin- 
ery than  we  had  in  use.  On  this  account  we  waited  until  the  Canada  side  had  invested 
as  much  money  as  the  Americans  had  done.  The  Canada  shaft  was  sank  in  about 
thirty  days.  In  sinking  it  it  passed  through  identically  the  same  strata  of  clay  that 
it  did  on  the  American  side.  But  between  the  hard-pan  and  blue  clay  lay  a  thin  vein 
of  sand.  We  drifted  in  here  something  over  200  feet,  when  we  struck  a  small  spring 
of  water  (not  any  more  than  would  pass  through  a  two-inch  pipe)  which  came  to  as 
through  this  vein  of  sand.  It  carried  considerable  sand  into  the  tunnel  with  it.  The 
drift  was  so  small  only  one  man  at  a  time  could  work  to  shovel  it,  and  while  it  waa  mn- 
ning  no  other  work  could  be  done,  for  want  of  room.  The  sand  that  lay  nearest  to  m 
would  run  out,  then  the  blue  clay  (which  is  over  70  feet  thick)  would  swell  down  and 
shut  oflC  both  sand  and  water.  We  drifted  ahead  until  we  came  to  ground  that  had 
not  swollen,  and  then  got  our  spring  again.  We  ran  along  with  it  in  this  way  for 
over  150  feet.  In  advancing  this  150  feet  the  water  broke  out,  and  clay  shut  it  off  again 
about  twelve  different  times.  We  always  found  that  the  same  quantity  of  water  came 
each  time,  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing.  We  wasted  all  summer  and  fall  in  this 
work,  being  compelled  to  work  at  it  with  one  face  at  a  time,  though  knowing  that  if 
we  had  another  drift  alongside  of  this  one  the  water  and  sand,  while  moving  into  the 
one  would  leave  the  other  dry  and  workable.  It  was  months  after  this  plan  was  pro- 
posed before  any  action  was  taken  on  it.  However,  on  or  about  the  14th  of  December, 
permission  was  given  to  start  the  second  drift  immediately  above  the  first,  in  the 
stratum  of  blue  clay.  We  ran  that  drift  289  feet  in  thirteen  days:  22i  feet  per  day; 
whereas  in  the  first  drift,  down  in  the  hard-pan,  it  took  us  nearly  six  months  to  go 
that  distance.  We  had  then  passed  over  some  portion  of  the  ground  under  which 
the  sand  had  been  taken.  We  ran  through  this  section  without  any  sign  of  sand  or 
water  until  we  reached  a  point  454  feet  from  the  place  of  starting,  which  hrougbt 
us  50  feet  ahead  of  where  we  left  the  first  drift.  At  this  point  our  spring  of  water 
came  in,  but  stopped  running  in  the  old  one.  We  then  pushed  the  old  one  ahead  50 
feet,  let  the  water  in  there,  changed  back  to  the  new  drift,  and  ran  it  ahead  20  feet 
farther,  when  orders  came  to  stop  work.  Such  are  the  difficulties  that  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  put  a  stop  to  the  Detroit  River  tunnel.  Why,  a  gang  of  gold-prospect  miners. 
a  part  of  them  working  for  wages  while  the  rest  were  fighting  obstacles,  would  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  stopping  a  drift  for  the  sake  of  a  two-inch  stream  of  water. 

Again,  the  company  claim  that  they  can  build  a  bridge  in  less  time  than  the  tnnnel 
can  be  built.  Let  them  start  in  with  the  same  determination  to  build  the  tunnel  that 
they  have  the  bridge,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  tunnel  will  come  out  first  every  time. 
Let  them  sink  a  shaft  every  800  feet  and  work  both  ways  from  each  shaft.  B 
would  then  be  only  a  question  of  how  long  it  would  take  one  gang  of  men  to  build  400 
feet  of  the  tunnel.  If  one  gang  of  men  can  build  400  feet  of  tunnel  in  one  suminer, 
why  cannot  twenty  gangs  of  men  build  8,000  feet  in  one  summer  ?  Perhaps  they  think 
the  shafts  too  expensive.  To  have  one  every  800  feet  would  require  (besides  the  two 
they  have  now  down)  four  on  the  land  and  three  in  the  river.  The  land-shafts  will 
cost  less  than  $8,000  apiece— the  river-shafts  considerably  less  than  $100,000  »P^ 
The  shaft  now  down  on  the  American  side  was  put  down  in  22  feet  of  water,  andcest 
$20,000.  Those  required  in  the  river  would  be  in  the  water  30  feet,  one  on  each  side  of 
deep  channel.  Let  them  offer  that  price  to  put  them  all  down  in  six  months,  and  f«^ 
how  quickly  they  will  find  men  to  put  them  down  for  the  money.  The  shafts  in  the 
river  should  be  set  between  the  two  main  channels,  and  as  soon  as  the  tunnel  is  com- 
pleted be  torn  out  again.  My  reason  for  writing  the  above  is  to  try  and  correct  an.^ 
impression  that  this  tunnel  was  abaadoned  on  account  of  lack  of  skill  to  overcome  m 
difficulties  met  with  there,  and  to  show  that  a  tunnel  can  be  built  in  less  time  than  i 
bridge.  Those  who  come  hereafter  and  build  this  tunnel  will  wonder  what  obstacle 
stood  in  the  way.    I  have  put  in  too  many  hard  knocks  and  long  hours  on  this  tunnel 


to  see  it  thrown  aside  in  this  way,  without  expressing  my  regret.  . 

Lack  of  energy  and  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  the  purse  leave  the  tnnnei 

ave  been  nearly  completed. 

b.  D.  McBban, 
Superintendent  of  the  Tunncl-lfffra. 


not  yet  commenced,  whereas  otherwise  it  might  have  been  nearly  completed. 

D.  D.  McBban, 


III.— Statbment  of  Mr.  Franklin  Moork. 

I  have  resided  in  Detroit  nearly  forty  years.  My  business  during  that  time  hasli**" 
mercantile  principally.  I  am  now  engaged  more  in  the  lumbering  business  t|»*5'°J' 
thing  else,  and  tugging  and  running  logs  down  the  river.    I  am  interested  IndiTidnaUf 
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In  bringin?  to  market,  towing,  and  sawing  abont  twenty-five  million  logs  a  year,  a  great 
minority  ot  which  I  tow  down  through  this  river  to  Ohio.  In  towing  these  logs  we 
use  our  own  tags.  Tliis  year  we  have  employed  two  ;  we  do  a  little  tugging  outeide 
for  others.  I  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  largely  for  the  past  six.  I  ouj^ht  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
merce that  passes  up  and  down  the  river.  I  have  been  at  it  always,  furnishing  vessels, 
and  with  them,  and  using  them,  &c.  The  principal  items  of  commerce  on  the  river 
are  minerals,  lumber,  and  grain  ;  some  considerable  salt  of  course.  The  other  articles 
are  the  three  principal  ones.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  habit  of  transporting  alto- 
gether more  in  barges;  lumber  principally.  The  great  majority  is  transported  cither 
ID  barges  drawn  by  tugs,  or  one  barge  will  tow  itself  and  draw  two  others;  it  is  all 
the  same  thing.  This  mode  of  transportation  has  been  increasing  every  year  up  to 
this  year.  Almost  all  the  transportation  through  the  river  from  one  lake  to  the  other 
is  effected  by  tugs.  There  is  hardly  anything  of  any  kind  that  is  not  drawn  so.  It  is 
a  very  rare  exception  that  a  sail- vessel  goes  through  without  being  drawn  by  a  tug. 

There  is  considerable  more  commerce  above  Detroit  than  there  is  below.  There  is  a 
great  deal  stops  at  Port  Edward.  Now  that  they  have  got  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  from 
England  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  they  ato  going  to  put  it  in  trim,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  more  important  than  ever.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  commerce  passes 
around  by  Saginaw  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  I  could  not  fix  the  proportion  of  the 
general  commerce  which  is  above  Detroit. 

I  think,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Road  will  largely  increase  the  business  of  the  Michigan  Road.  I  think  the  building  of 
this  bridge  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  our  agriculturists  of  Michigan  ; 
more  important  than  any  other  thing  that  has  been  projected  in  this  country. 

Navigation  often  closes  early ;  business  all  stops ;  there  is  a  large  foreign  trade  springs 
np.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  our  wheat;  here  it  is,  but  you  cannot  get  it  to  mar- 
ket; it  is  all  dammed  up  here  and  you  can't  touch  it,  whereas  if  we  had  a  good  bridge 
across  the  river  we  could  market  that  wheat  at  a  large  price.  Here  in  the  winter, 
when  we  have  nothing  else  to  do,  it  would  be  a  saving  of  interest  and  a  saving  of 
time,  and  it  would  improve  the  market ;  whereas  without  it  we  are  completely  stopped 
up  the  whole  winter.  For  years  and  years  we  have  suffered  immensely  here  on  account 
of  the  ice  in  the  nver,  even  from  the  first. 

The  second  year  after  the  railroad  was  built  here,  there  was  an  immense  lot  of  pork 
coming  forward.  They  didn't  go  over  the  roads  on  the  south  shore.  They  brought 
the  hogs  here,  great  numbers  of  them.  They  had  to  take  them  in  lots,  of  a  hog,  or  a 
hog  or  two  at  a  time,  and  run  them  over  the  river.  They  had  no  boats  to  do  anything, 
and  they  were  all  winter  getting  the  hogs  across.  That  was  the  only  way  they  could 
get  them  across  at  all.  That  is  the  way  it  has  been,  more  or  less,  ever  since.  As  the 
hnsiness  of  the  country  increases  the  more  embarrassed  they  ave.  As  the  business  of 
the  road  increases  it  becomes  more  and  more  serious.  We  have  had  nothing  before  to 
compare  with  last  winter.  We  have  had  some  winters  that  there  was  not  much  ice 
in  the  river,  but  those  were  rare.  Generally  there  are  some  two  or  three  months  when 
the  river  is  so  fuU  of  ice  as  to  seriously  impede  navigation.  Some  years,  of  course, 
there  are  more  than  that.  The  ice  in  the  river  during  the  winter  often  breaks  up  very 
rapidly.  The  moment  it  stops  freezing,  and  a  south  wind  comes  up,  it  will  go  off,  some- 
times in  a  night.  From  my  idea  a  winter  bridge,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  ice  and  taken 
up,  I  don't  think  would  be  practicable  at  all.  Then  there  is  another  thing.  There  are 
six  months  in  the  year  when  there  are  no  vessels  passing  up  or  down,  ice  or  not.  There 
ftreonly  about  six  or  seven  months  that  you  want  to  use  vessels.  Sometimes,  in  fact, 
daring  the  winter,  the  ice  breaks  up  so  rapidly  that  it  could  not  be  depended  upon  as 
a  foundation  for  a  bridge.  The  river  itself  does  not  freeze  clear  across,  but  the  water, 
freezes  in  pieces  and  becomes  wedged  together,  and  so  is  frozen.  Consequently  break- 
ing up  takes  but  little  time.  I  have  often  known  the  channel  nearly  free,  or  the  ice 
floating  in  pieces  in  the  morning,  when  in  the  evening  before  it  appeared  to  bo  frozen 
Mlid  clear  across.  There  is  one  particular  point  about  it.  This  river  don't  freeze  across. 
It  is  the  ice  that  comes  down  from  above  and  is  clogged  here  and  freezes  in  pieces. 
.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  a  bridge  of  four  draws  of  160  feet  each  would  seriously 
impede  navigation.  There  would  be  always  of  course  some  little  delay  ;  but  the  great 
JDterestsof  fiiis  State,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  it,  are  in  favorof  it— a  railroad  cross- 
iDK  the  river.  I  don't  myself  think  the  people  of  this  State  ought  to  be  deprived  of  a 
™road  to  accommodate  the  vessels,  when  they  only  run  half  of  the  year  any  way. 
Even  if  it  should  embarrass  navigation  a  little,  they  have  got  to  put  up  with  something. 
This  great  amount  of  travel  must  be  divided  up  between  the  two  interests.  They  cannot 
have  it  all.  They  have  got  to  put  up  with  some  slight  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  public  interest,  not  only  of  this  State  but  of  the  whole  West.  A  few  men 
cannot  have  all  the  benefits  of  that  thing.  That  is  my  view  of  it.  If  I  bring  a  raft 
nowu  here  I  might  possibly  have  to  stop  here  to  put  on  wood,  or  stop  here  to  get  pro- 
jwions.  We  do  that  now  very  often  as  it  is— half  the  time.  They  often  stop  and  round 
w  here,  and  that  is  the  case  with  all  tows.    No  matter  how  many  vessels  they  have 
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tbey  will  stop  here  for  half  an  hour  for  provisions;  ten  times  as  long  as  it  woaldtake  to 
get  through  that  bridge,  very  often.  Even  if  .they  had  to  wait  for  one  to  gotkrongh, 
I  don't  think  anything  of  that  at  all.  We  stop  oftentimes  going  up  or  down  with  onr 
raft.  We  don't  so  often  with  a  raffc  as  we  would  with  a  vessel,  lor  the  reason  thai  yoa 
cannot  handle  a  raft  as  well  as  a  vessel.  Our  business  office  is  right  on  the  water,  and 
very  frequently  a  tug  passing  by  will  come  up  and  lie  there  20  or  30  minuter  with 
the  whole  tow  until  they  can  go  ashore  and  get  provisions.  It  is  no  inoonYemenoe, 
theu,  aud  it  would  be  no  more,  certainly,  if  we  had  a  bridge.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Tows  coming  down  here,  if  they  stop,  are  always  obliged  1o  turn  around  ouacoonnlof 
the  current.  I  should  think  a  bridge,  16  miles  below,  at  the  Canada  Soathern,  with 
two  draws  of  160  feet,  would  be  as  effective  as  one  here  with  four.  Of  CDoree  so  near 
the  city,  right  here  in  the  harbor,  four  draws  would  be  very  convenient.  I  think  with 
four  draws  it  is  almost  equal  to  no  bridge  at  all. 

I  think  the  bridging  of  the  Detroit  River  would  be  of  the  greatest  pnbHc  interest 
The  effect  of  the  blocking  up  here  in  winter  is  of  course  very  bad.  Others  can  tell  yoa 
more  about  the  delay  in  grain  than  I  can,  but  there  has  been  so  much  said  abont  iC  so 
much  fault  found  with  it,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it;  but  it  certainly  is  a 
very  great  delay,  and  a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  grain  community,  and  to 
every  community.  We  must  consider  the  fact  that  the  commerce  of  the  W<«t  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  such  being  the  fact,  if  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  agen- 
cies we  have  in  getting  across  the  river,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  in  my  mind  that 
tlve  commerce  coming  from  the  West  to  the  East  must  necessarily  change  its  passa^ 


off  around  the  lakes. 


Frankun  Moobb. 


•  IV.— Statement  of  Gkn.  R.  A.  Aloer. 

I  have  resided  in  Detroit  seven  years.  We  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  produring 
and  towirg  to  market  long  pine  timber  in  rafts.  We  tow  from  Au  Sable  and  Saginaw, 
and  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  to  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Ecorse,  Wyandotte,  Toledo, 
Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  and  Sandusky.  We  produce  about  thirty  million  a  year  of  oar 
own,  and  we  tow  for  other  people  fifteen  or  twenty  million  more,  making  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  n^illions.  We  own  two  large  tugs,  the  Torrent  and  the  Vulcan.  We  brinR 
down  an  average  of  about  a  million  feet  to  tne  raft.  Our  raft«  will  average  from  iS  to 
100  feet  wide  and  fiom  1,.')00  to  2,000  feet  long. 

I  think  hore  I  had  better  make  a  statement  of  onr  position  in  the  bridge  matter  fifwn 
the  start.  When  thid  first  bridge  was  talked  of  down  at  the  Canada  Southern,  there 
were  these  same  men  that  opposed  it,  and  we  went  in  with  the  crowd  and  sabscribed 
$50  to  defeat  it  by  legal  measures.  Some  time  afterward,  Mr.  Moore  and  myself,  in 
talking  of  the  matter,  decided  that  we  had  done  a  wrong  thing;  thsit  possibly  it  might 
inconvenience  us  a  little,  (we  did  not  think  it  would,)  but  possibly  it  might, and  we 
were  satisfied  that  to  cut  off  the  bridge  was  going  to  injure  Detroit,  to  make  Detroit 
a  side-station,  and  anything  that  embarrasses  the  railroads  would,  of  course,  injure  De- 
troit. I  so  stated  to  these  parties,  and  since  then  we  have  decidedly  been  in  favor  of  a 
bridge.  However,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Moore  that  we  send  to  Mr.  Ha>ckett,  who  sails  one  of 
our  tugs— has  sailed  tugs  for  eight  yeai-s ;  has  worked  fol*  usfive  seasons;  a  man  whohasno 
superior ;  a  man  whom  we  i^ay  $3,000  a  year,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  other  tug-captam 
gets.  W«5  called  him  here  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  would  embarrass  us— a 
bridge  acroHs  the  river.  He  says, "  No ;  where  the  current  is  straight,  as  it  is  her»»,  it  wonld 
not.  It  would  not  be  half  as  much  trouble  as  the  Government  improvement  at  St.  Cl»ir 
Flats,  because  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Government  improvement  the  current  di^'idea 
both  ways.  There  we  cannot  take  the  full  width  of  300  feet.  We  have  to  come  in  on 
the  center."  We  told  him  that  our  own  private  convictions  were  that  we  had  no  bnsi- 
ness  to  resist  the  building  of  a  bridge.  We  had  made  up  our  mind  to  it,  and  thoophj 
it  would  not  hurt  us  materially.  He  thought  we  were  right.  He  said,  "I  don't  think 
it  will  hurt  you  at  all.^*  That  is  my  judgment  about  it ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Vnlcan 
was  of  the  name  opinion.  He  is  also  a  man  of  experience.  He  has  sailed  on  the* 
lakes  for  years.  He  sailed  a  tug  before  the  war,  and  he  was  in  my  regiment  donqj 
the  war,  and  since  then  has  been  on  tugs  all  the  time.  William  H.  Rolls  is  his  name. 
Since  that  we  have  tried  to  investigate  the  necessities  and  wan t-s  here,  as  far  as  m 
coultl,  and  how  much  injury  it  would  be  to  us,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  wonld  be 
none  at  all,  if  captains  used  due  prudence.  Of  course  if  a  man  goes  through  a  brid|p 
he  has  got  to  have  his  senses  abont  him,  and  steer  for  the  hole  and  not  against  tl» 
bridge ;  out  there  are  many  places  where  men  cannot  sail  with  their  eyes  shut  If  tb^J 
could  there  would  be  no  need  of  light-houses  or  experienced  high-priced  men. 

Captain  Hackctt  says  there  are  places  on  the  river,  especially  below  Detroit,  th»tl» 
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thinks  are  more  difficnlt  now  tban  it  would  be  to  go  through  a  bridge.  For  instance, 
about  the  "  Limekilns/'  where  they  have  to  steer  to  get  throngh  and  pass  those  hidden 
rocks  and  obstructions;  and  he  considers  the  Government  improvement  at  the  flats 
much  more  difiicult  than  it  would  be  here,  because  there,  although  they  have  300  feet, 
they  have  to  meet  in  the  channel,  and  they  never  can  go  out  close  to  the  cribs  on 
account  of  the  wash  ;  but  he  says  they  never  experience  any  trouble.  He  even  tows 
our  rafts  in  there  when  the  current  sets  both  ways.  I  asked  Captain  Hackett  about  his 
experience  of  the  vessels  getting  out  of  line  while  towing.  He  says  that  can  be  avoided. 
He  says  a  vessel  can  be  steered  out,  but  a  tow  of  vessels  can  be  kept  nearly  or  quite  in 
line,  as  there  is  always  a  man  at  the  helm  to  steer.  Hti  does  not  think  that  50  feet, 
with  any  headway  that  a  tug  would  give,  would  be  more  than  any  tow  would  drift  or 
get  out  of  line.  Captain  Hackett  says  in  his  opinion  there  is  but  one  niiiuite  in  Hixty 
tbat  there  are  vessels  passing  any  given  point.  That  is  his  opinion.  That  is  alfio  my 
judgment.  I  don't  believe  there  is  naif  a  minute,  on  an  average,  in  an  hour  that  ves- 
sels pass  up  and  down  from  April  1  to  December  1,  exclusive  of  the  railroad  ferries. 
Our  business  has  been  right  here  on  the  dock,  where  wo  could  look  out  upon  the  river 
all  the  time;  and  siuce  this  matter  came  up  I  have  taken  no  little  pains  to  look  into 
these  facts. 

Nearly  all  vessels  on  the  river  are  towed  except  such  crafts  as  are  themselves  pro- 
pelled by  steam.  They  never  sail  except  in  favorable  winds,  and  seldom  th(;n. 
Scarcely  ever  a  craft  sailing  goes  by  here,  and  never  except  in  favorable  winds.  You 
seldom  see  a  sail- vessel  going  from  lake  to  lake,  with  the  exception  of  light  scows, 
unless  towed. 

I  believe  that  if  a  bridge  is  not  built  it  will  very  seriously  affect  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Detroit,  and  will  make  virtually  a  side-station  of  it,  and  will,  of  course, 
mjure  the  State  just  as  far  as  it  blocks  up  its  outlet  for  supplies.  If  you  send  it  around 
by  Toledo,  you  cripple  our  competing  lines  and  increase  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
that  will  injure  our  own  railroad  interests  in  the  State,  and  would  be  a  greater  injury 
to  the  producers  than  to  the  consumers,  because  the  producers  are  the  great  class.  A 
loss  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  a  farmer  may  be  more  than  a  loss  of  thou- 
sands to  men  who  operate  largely.  I  am  satisfied  that  were  the  farmers  to  understand 
this  issue,  the  whole  State,  not  only  here,  but  the  whole  West  (as  they  have  to  send  out 
eo  many  products  during  the  winter,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  confined  to  any  one  means 
of  transportation)  would  rise  en  masse  and  demand  it.  Wo  claim  that  if*  any  person 
would  be  injured  by  this  bridge,  we,  of  all  others,  would  be  injured  most.  Wo  think 
the  risk  to  us,  bringing  down  our  rafts,  is  much  greater  than  that  incurred  bj'  any  vessel. 
A  raft  has  no  means  of  steering.  It  is  simply  towed.  Ir.  is  subject  to  be  drifted  one 
^ay  to  the  other  by  the  wind,  and  in  any  still  weather  cannot  be  towed  to  exceed  two 
miles  or  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  here  with  the  current  not  to  oxee»^d  four 
miles  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  that  gives  a  draw  of  160  feet,  one  on  either  side,  so 
as  to  leave  two,  that  it  would  not  obstruct  us  at  all.  I  do  not  think  this  bridge,  if 
bnUt,  will  seriously  obstruct  the  vessel  interest,  except  by  way  of  competition  ;  and  the 
country  should  have  the  benefit  of  every  means  of  transportation,  both  by  rail  and 
water,  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  transportation  of  its  rapidly  increasing  amounts  of 
produce  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard,  and  of  merchandise  in  return. 

This  proposed  plan  of  a  temporary  winter-bridge  I  do  not  think  practicable,  because 
with  the  ice  settling  and  gorging  against  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  it  in  line, 
carried  as  it  would  be  by  tbe  heavy  current.  Indeed  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
Berious  question  to  keep  a  railroad -track  in  line  there  without  ice  across  the  current ; 
the  slightest  deflection  would,  of  course,  throw  a  train  off.  I  hear  also  an  idea 
advanced  of  loiiviug  a  gap  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  to  be  bridged  over  with  a  pon- 
ton. I  look  upon  tbat  with  the  same  objection.  You  cannot  havesuch  a  tbing  with- 
out eucountering  those  large  masses  of  ice  in  winter.  I  think  a  bridge  with  two 
draws,  one  on  this  side  to  accommodate  those  vessels  wishing  to  load  at  Dt-rroit 
docks,  and  the  other  in  tbe  main  channel,  would  obviate  all  just  and  serious  objections 
that  can  be  raised  against  it.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  a  tow  of 
Vessels  coming  down  within,  we  will  say,  five  or  six  blocks  of  tlie  bridge,  roniiding 
doTvu  and  go  light  down  the  river.  But,  with  a  man  of  good  judgment,  of  cotirKe  if 
there  were  bridges  here,  if  they  were  going  to  round  to,  they  won  hi  round  to  far  enough 
up  so  as  to  give  them  headway  in  coming  down.  Our  captains  both  say  that  in  any 
place  where  the  current  is  straight  abridge  with  the  160-foot  draws  would  be  no  serious 
obstruction. 

We  have  no  interest  in  any  way  with  any  railroads.  I  never  received  a  dollar  from 
them  nor  a  ''pass"  in  my  life.  I  do  not  care  any  more  about  railroads  than  I  do 
any  other  pnblic  corporation,  but  we  are  looking  now  to  what  we  consider  the  interest 
of  the  State.  We  are  satisfied  from  investigation  that  the  producing  classes,  not  of 
Michigan  alone,  but  of  the  whole  coantry,  demand  those  bridges  as  an  outlet  for  these 
railroads. 

R.  A.  AJ.GER. 
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v.— Statement  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Gillett. 

I  have  resided  in  Detroit  eleveu  years.  My  business  is  flour  and  grain.  I  have  been 
en<^aged  in  that  business  elven  years.  My  business  is  commission  purchasing  and 
Bcliinpr.  It  is  over  two  millions  and  a  half  in  extent  yearly.  I  am  well  aequaint^d 
with  tlie  character  of  commerce  on  this  river.  I  was  in  the  transportation  bosioess 
here  six  years,  in  connection  with  the  flour  and  grain  business— transporting  from 
Buflalo  to  Chicago.  I  was  agent  of  a  transportation  line :  the  great  bulk  of  theoouh 
merce  passing  up  and  down  the  river  in  grain,  timber,  farm-produce,  generally  with 
different  ores,  iron-ores  and  others,  and  salt. 

There  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  mode  of  transportation  on  the  river  within 
a  few  years.  Up  to  within  six  years  the  lumber  and  the  grain  were  transported  almost 
entirely  by  sail-vessels  and  by  propellers ;  and  within  the  last  six  years  there  has  been 
u  great  change,  until  now  the  great  majority  of  lumber  is  transported  by  barges,  dtber 
steam-barges  themselves  or  barges  in  tow  of  steam-barges,  so  that  the  amount  of  lom- 
ber  is  largely  transported  by  steam.  Navigation  is  almost  universally  eflfected  by  tngs, 
but  occasionally,  from  a  local  port,  a  small  craft  might  sail  up  and  down  here;  bnt  a 
vessel  coming  through  here  by  sail,  that  is  to  say  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron,  is  a 
novelty. 

I  should  not  think,  with  a  tug  goin^  fast  enough  to  keep  steerage-way,  there  woold 
be  any  danger  of  their  getting  out  of  line,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  or  impracticable  to 
pass  through  a  draw  ofl60  feet.  I  never  saw  any  such  thing.  I  never  have  seen  then 
out  of  line  to  any  extent,  so  as  to  embarrass  their  passing  through  a  draw  of  160  feet 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  even  seen  them  out  of  line  20  or  30  feet.  I  sbonld  say  that 
fully  one-half  of  all  the  tugs  passing  up  and  down  the  river  here  stop  at  Detroit  fiit 
supplies.  When  they  stop  here  they  are  obliged  to  turn  around  on  account  of  the  cnr- 
rent.  If  they  are  going  to  stop  at  a  wharf,  they  round  to— stop  with  the  stem  np 
stream. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  with  regard  to  the  commerce  above  Detroit  being  larger 
than  that  below.  There  is  a  very  large  commerce  leaving  the  Lake  Michigan  ports 
that  goes  to  Lake  Superior;  goes  to  Saginaw  and  other  Lake  Huron  ports.  There  is  a 
very  large  commerce  that  leaves  Saginaw  and  other  points  on  Lake  Huron  that  is 
bound  for  Chicago  that  never  comes  through  Detroit  River  at  all.  There  is  a  voy 
large  amournt  of  commerce  that  goes  to  Point  Edward.  There  is  a  daily  line  of  propel- 
lers leave  there  that  never  come  through  Detroit  River. 

There  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  running  from  Chicago  to  the  Grand  Trunk  cars  at 
Saruia — first-class  steamers.  The  term  *' lake  commerce^  would  include  a  large  amoo£t 
that  never  comes  through  the  Detroit  River. 

We  have  here,  now  being  built  and  already  built,  eight  lines  of  railroad,  and  I  look 
upon  four  of  these  as  being  yet  in  their  infancy.  They  have  not,  either  one  of  them, 
reached  their  farther  terminus  yet.  Such  being  the  caae,  if  we  are  troubled  to-day  to 
get  our  transportation  across  the  river,  there  will  be  an  absolute  blockade  in  twdre 
months  at  the  rate  business  increases.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  about  deten- 
tion on  the  river,  this  last  winter  particularly.  I  have  been  here  in  this  business  eleven 
yeaiB,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  year  that  we  haven't  been  seriously  detained.  I^ 
winter  I  waa  buying  grain  in  Illinois,  and  I  sold  a  large  amount  of  that  com  to  diatill- 
ers  across  the  river — not  to  go  on  the  Great  Western — so  the  transportation  over  t^ 
road  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  grain  was  delivered  to  the  Michigan  Central,  and 
was  taken  over  as  fast  as  it  could  be. 

At  one  I  ime  I  had  fifty  cars  over  there,  and  on  account  of  the  detention  by  the  ice  I  caM 
not  get  them  back.  I  went  over  twice  with  the  superintendent  of  the  railroad  to  g*l 
those  empty  cars  back  here.  We  had  forty-odd  cars  lying  there  at  a  detentioo  of  ot« 
sixteen  days  on  the  average.  We  had  twenty  cars  lying  there  at  an  average  of  owf 
twenty-three  days.  All  it  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  get  them  back  here,  but  thw 
could  not  be  got  back  on  account  of  the  ice.  They  w^ere  not  bound  east  or  west,  sisiptf 
waiting  to  come  back  here,  and  the  railroad  suffered  for  want  of  cars.  The  agen* 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  at  one  time  told  me  that  he  had  600  empty  cars  tiMW 
waiting  to  go  west,  but  they  could  not  move  on  account  of  the  ice.  More  or  less  eveiy 
month  of  the  winter-months  the  passage  of  steamers  across  the  river  is  serionsly  iii- 
peded  by  the  ice.  There  were  two  different  times  this  winter  when  there  was  a  ^™V 
of  from  two  to  five  days,  simply  from  the  breaking  of  the  slip.  I  had  grain  he  tberoflf* 
days,  loaded  at  the  Milwaukee  slip.  These  railroads,  diverging  from  Detroit  all  ^JJ 
the  State  of  Michigan,  all  over  Northern  Indiana,  and  roads  which  will  connert  wi» 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  all  come  down  through  this  one  channel;  and  if  ***' 
are  troubled  now  with  limited  facilities  for  transportation,  w:ben  they  are  fall  J  *!fL  j 
oped  they  have  either  cot  to  go  across  here  with  all  necessary  speed,  or  they  iriil  w^ 
compelled  to  go  around ;  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  viA? 

The  river  is  never  stopped  up  with  ice  made  in  the  river.    It  is  ordinarily  that  w»J" 
comes  down  from  the  lake,  floats  down  here,  and  stops  here,  so  that  it  is  in  maseea  tarn 
freezes  together ;  then  by  a  strong  wind  of  a  day  or  two  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  op. 
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There  ore  days  at  a  time  when  this  river  is  frozen  over,  and  the  boats  are  three  or  fonr 
boors  in  passage,  when  it  is  ice  not  made  in  the  river,  bat  simply  masses  that  have 
floated  down ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain  a  bridge  on  these  masses  of  ice. 
We  see  here  every  winter,  for  days,  when  it  is  simply  a  block  of  masses  of  ice  headed 
up  the  lake,  and  breaking  all  up  in  one  day. 

I  cannot  see  how  bridging  the  river  as  proposed  should  be  any  detention  t-o  steam- 
navigation  whatever ;  I  cannot  see  how  there  should  be  any  detention  to  sail-naviga- 
tion, unless  there  should  be  some  accident  to  the  bridge,  which  would  temporarily  dis- 
able it,  which  would  force  them  to  round  to.  In  case  they  had  to  stop  on  account  of 
the  bridge, 'they  would  be  obliged  to  round  to ;  but  we  have  sufficient  way  to  round  to 
anywhere  here  for  two  miles  up  and  down  the  river.  For  vessels  coming  ft'om  below 
there  would  be  no  trouble  of  that  kind,  for  the  current  would  keep  them  in  position. 
They  would  simply  have  to  hold  on  until  they  got  through.  I  think  the  detention 
woald  be  very  little,  if  any,  provided  you  nave  four  openings  of  160  feet  each ;  because, 
even  if  there  are  tows  going  up  and  down  at  the  same  time,  those  going  up  can  take 
cue  side  of  the  river,  and  those  going  down  the  other. 

With  a  bridge  down  below,  where  tho  Canada  Southern  proposes  to  build,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  as  many  draws  as  here.  I  think  two  openings  there  would 
be  sufficient. 

Of  course  there  would  be  some  trouble  in  a  vessel  rounding  tx>  there,  because  the 
channel  is  not  so  wide.  I  think  there  would  be  no  serious  detriment  to  navi^tion  by 
having  a  bridge  there. 

I  always  understood,  while  I  was  conuocted  with  the  transportation  business,  that 
the  channel  near  the  Lime-kilns,  about  Maiden,  was  only  90  feet  wide  in  places,  and 
steamers  often  get  on  the  rocks  there. 

I  have  not  ha[d  much  occasion  to  observe  the  operation  and  effect  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  Government  improvement  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  but  from  the  fact  that  there 
the  current  draws  both  ways,  although  there  is  an  opening  of  300  feet,  in  my  opinion 
it  would  be  very  much  more  difficult  to  enter  that  canal  coxing  down  the  river  than 
it  would  be  to  go  through  a  draw  here. 

I  think  that  railroad  transportation  from  the  West  to  the  East  is  far  behind  the 
growth  of  the  country ;  that  we  need  all  sorts  of  facilities  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
now,  and  1  think  that  a  bridge  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmers  and  the  producing 
ioterests  of  Michigan  and  the  States  tributary  to  it. 

I  think  that  the  further  building  of  railroads  to  Detroit,  or  the  further  development 
of  railroads  tending  to  Detroit,  is  labor  thrown  away  without  a  bridge. 

13.   W.   GlLLETT. 


VI.—Statement  of  Capt.  Michael  B.  Kkax. 

I  reside  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  have  resided  there  and  on  the  St.  Clair  River 
forty-oue  years.  My  business  is  owning  and  running  steamers  and  vessels.  I  built  my 
first  steamboat  in  1653,  and  run  her  in  the  lake  and  river,  doing  business  as  master,  for 
several  seasons.  Have  been  all  the  time  since  1853  engaged  in  running  tu^r- boats  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  Have  also  run  passenger  and  freight  steamers  and  sail- vessels. 
Daring  this  time  I  have  built,  bought,  owned,  and  run,  twenty-eight  water-craft,  six  of 
which  were  passenger-steamers,  ten  were  tug  and  freight  boats,  seven  were  sail- vessels, 
aad  five  were  barges.  I  am  still  engaged  in  the  business,  running  two  tug-boats  and 
four  sail-vessels.  At  the  present  time  and  for  some  years  past  sail- vessels  passing  up 
and  down  the  Detroit  River  are  and  have  been  almost  universally  towed.  From  my 
knowledge  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  I  think  it  could  be 
bridged  without  seriously  injuring  or  interfering  with  its  navigation.  The  river  is  not 
subject  to  floods,  and  at  Detroit  there  are  no  side  currents  to  draw  a  vessel  out  of  its 
course.  I  know  of  no  navigable  river  which  is  freer  from  floods  and  side  currents  than 
Detroit  River. 

A  bridge  with  four  draws  of  166  feet  each,  properly  regulated  and  managed,  I  do 
not  think  would  substantially  discommode  or  injuriously  affect  the  vessel-interests. 
In  passing  up  the  river,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  navigation  could  seriously  claim  that  it  would  be  any  inconvenience,  if  the  draws 
here  were  properly  attended. 

In  passing  down  the  river  in  all  ordinary  weather  there  would  be  no  serious  incon- 
venience to  ordinary  navigation,  if  proper  regulations  were  made  for  the  opening  ot 
the  draws. 

It  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  there  are  strong  head  winds,  that  vessels  in 
tow  get  out  of  line  with  the  tug  towing  them ;  this  is  caused  sometimes  by  bad-steer- 
ing vessels,  or  inattention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge,  or  by  the  fact  that 
the  tug  is  moving  more  vessels  than  she  can  safely  handle  in  narrow  waters ;  so  that 
she  is  not  able  to  keep  sufficient  steerage- way  on  the  vessels  in  tow.  Vessels  do  some- 
times get  out  of  line  for  the  causes  just  mentioned. 
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It  not  unfreqiieiitlj''  happens  that  a  tng  having  a  tow  coming  down  the  river  roimds 
to  and  stops  at  Detroit  lor  supplies,  &c. ;  this  **  rounding  to  "  ordinarily  would  delay 
them  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  depending  on  the  size  of  tow. 

I  have  noticed  the  time  for  several  years  that  navigation  is  closed,  and  I  think  it  will 
average  four  and  a  half  to  five  months.  During  most  winters  I  know  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cross  the  river  with  steamers,  however  strongly  hailt,  in  consequence  cf  the 
ice.  The  shipment  of  freight  hy  that  canse  is  greatly  impeded,  and  especially  when 
the  winter  is  severe  large  quantities  of  freight  are  blocked  up  and  accumukte  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  inducing  loss  to  the  common  carrier,  but  a  much  more  severe  loss  to 
shippers  in  additional  charges  for  storage,  insurance,  loss  of  interest,  &c  I  think  if 
a  bridge  were  properly  built,  so  that  trams  could  move  at  all  (or  stated)  times  over  the 
river,  it  would  prevent  these  large  accumulations  of  freight  and  should  thereby  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

I  believe  the  producing-classes  of  the  Northwest  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
construction  of  such  a  bridge,  and  that  the  injury  or  inconveniences  to  navigationil 
interests  would  be  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  public  benefit  derived.  Nothing  in  my 
judgment  would  do  as  much  to  keep  the  carrying-trade  within  the  bounds  of  modenr 
tion  ns  to  furnish  liberal  facijitien  to  both  the  navigation  and  railroad  interests,  thereby 
creating  a  wholesome  competition  between  them.  Boat  and  vessel  owners  exact  ttw 
highest  prices  they  can  obtain  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  and  are  as  exacting  iu 
their  demands,  but  no  more  so,  than  railroads  and  other  interests.  Nothing  bat  ftir 
competition  keeps  any  interest  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  profits.  Bat  aside 
from  the  special  interests  of  vessel-owners  and  railroads,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  thit 
the  general  public  interests  would  be  largely  benefited  by  the  construction  of  each  a 
bridge  over  the  Detroit  River  as  above  stated,  and  properly  regulated  and  managed. 

M.  B.  Keak. 

September  13, 1873. 


Vn.— Statements  of  Messrs.  Allen  Shelden,  George  B.  Dickensox,  and  Duscax 
Stewart,  (J.  L.  Hurd  &  Co.) 

I  have  resided  in  Detroit  about  eighteen  years,  and  have  constantly  been  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  dry-goods  business.  The  amount  of  my  sales  are  nearly  $2,000,000  per 
year,  and  my  trade  is  with  people  of  all  parts  of  the  State.  I  have  a  general  acqnaiat- 
ance  with  the  commerce  which  passes  up  and  down  the  Detroit  River,  principal  items 
of  which  are  grains,  lumber,  iron,  and  iron-ore.  Of  late  years,  much  of  this  is  in  baiges 
towed  by  tugs;  and  I  think  pretty  much  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  commerce, whether 
sail- vessels  or  barges,  are  drawn  by  tugs.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  amount  of  com- 
merce between  Chicago  and  other  lake-ports  and  Detroit  that  does  not  pass  down  the 
river,  but  from  my  general  observation  should  think  it  quite  large.  In  my  judgment, 
a  bridge  over  the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit  would  greatly  benefit  the  producing  and 
consuming  classes,  as  the  obstruction  by  ice  during  the  winter  is  such  as  seriously  to 
delay  the  passage  of  freight.  And  I  also  think  a  bridge  at  Trenton,  for  the  passage  of 
freight  on  the  Canada  Southern  Road,  would  be  equally  desirable.  Laying  aside  alto- 
gether the  vessel  and  railroad  interests,  I  am  entirely  satisfied,  as  a  business  man,  tbftt 
the  interests  of  the  producing  classes  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  bridges  over  the 
river.  With  the  present  serious  obstructions  from  ice  to  the  passage  of  freight  etft- 
ward,  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  produce  accumulate  at  Detroit  and  other 
lake-ports  during  every  winter.  The  expense  of  storage,  loss  of  interest,  &c.,  operates 
seriously  upou  the  producing  classes,  so  that  when  navigation  opens  in  the  spring  they 
are  compelled  to  ship  and  pay  whatever  prices  the  vessel-owners  may  demand.  H 
bridges  were  built  and  double-track  roads,  so  that  the  means  of  marketing  woold  b« 
constantly  open  to  the  producers  of  the  West,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  benefits  would 
be  immense ;  indeed  it  would  benefit  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  producers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  have  no  definit'C  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  months  doria^ 
the  winter  when  the  steamers  are  seriously  impeded  by  the  ice,  but  I  should  think  it 
would  average  three  or  four  months  eacli  winter.. 

Without  professing  to  have  any  special  knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  belicTe, 
from  my  observation  of  the  effect  of  bridges  elsewhere,  that  bridges  over  the  Detroit 
River,  with  draws  of  160  feet  each,  would  seriously  injure  the  vessel-interest  The 
river  IS  not  subject  to  floods,  and  the  current  is  uniform  and  without  side  currents.  I 
assume  that  the  bridges  will  be  so  arranged  that  the  draws  could  be  opened  with 
facility,  and  be  closed  during  the  season  of  navigation  only  during  the  passage  of  trains, 
and  that  such  regulations  wiU  be  made  that  neither  the  vessel  nor  railroad  interest  will  b» 
seriously  incommoded.  Then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  nearly  half  the  year  nari- 
gation  is  closed.  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  that  unless  Detroit  River  is  bridged  the  freight 
passing  from  the  West  to  the  East,  during  the  winter  months,  at  all  events,  will  take  new 
channels  round  the  lakes,  and  that  the  interests  of  Michigan  and  of  Detroit  will  beseri- 
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onsly  injnred,  as  her  railroads  will  practically  fail  to  become  part  of  through  lines  for  the 
transportation  of  through  freight.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultaral  interests  of  the 
coantry  demand  to  be,  and  should  be,  fostered,  at  least  by  cheap  and  ready  facili- 
ties for  the  marketing  of  its  productions,  and  that  bridging  Detroit  River  would  tend 
to  promote  this  without  seriously  affecting  other  interests. 

Allen  Siielden. 

Detroit,  Xovemher  14,  1873. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  produce  business  in  Detroit  for  about  fifteen  years,  and 
am  familiar  with  the  movement  of  grain  and  general  produce  from  the  West  to  the 
East.  I  concur  in  the  general  statement  above,  and  am  of  the  m.ost  decided  opinion 
that  the  general  interests  of  the  West  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  construction 
of  a  railroad-bridge  over  the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit,  and  that  a  bridge  could  be  so 
constructed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  shipping  interest  to  any  extent. 

Geo.  B.  Dickenson. 


Detroit,  Xavemher  14, 1873. 
I  have  been  a  partner  of  the  house  of  J.  L.  Kurd  &  Co.  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
Oar  business  during  that  time  has  averaged  $3,000,000  per  annum.  In  1871  we  pur- 
chased over  sixteen  hundred  thousand  busliels  of  Michigan  winter  wheat,  for  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  Have  exported  largely  at  various  times  Michigan  wheat 
to  London  and  Liverpool ;  have  been,  during  these  twenty-five  years,  agents  and  con- 
signors of  the  Western  Transportation  Company  of  Buffalo  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  also  consignors  at  this  port  of  New  York  Central  Road  for  over  ten  years,  during 
said  period ;  was  also,  for  a  number  of  years,  agent  of  American  Transportation  Com- 

Smj ;  also,  for  several  years,  consignor  of  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company, 
ost  of  these  agencies  we  held  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Have  also  built  and  owned 
thirteen  propellers,  one  steamer,  and  one  bark.  Our  business  as  commercial  men,  our 
bosinees  as  agents  for  the  above  lines,  our  experience  as  ship-owners,  leave  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  of  the  imperative  need  of  bridges  across  the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit  and 
Trenton,  to  relieve  the  fast-increasing  production  of  the  West  from  the  grievous  del|iys, 
disappoiutments,  losses,  and  damages  arising  from  its  present  inadequate  transporta- 
tion &ciiities,  and  that  said  bridges,  propeny  constructed,  will  be  no  impediment  or 
hinderance  to  vessels  propelled  by  sail  or  steam. 

Duncan  Stewart, 
For  J.  L.  HuRD  &  Co. 


Vin.— Statement  of  Mr.  Willard  S.  Pope,  Civil  Engineer,  concerning  bridging 

Detroit  River. 

The  location  of  the  bridge  is  from  the  foot  of  Second  street,  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
crossing  the  river  at  right  angles  with  the  general  direction  of  the  current.  The  dis- 
tance across  the  river  on  this  liue  is  2,650  feet.  The  surface-speed  of  the  current  at  or- 
dinary stages  of  water  is  about  two  miles  per  hour,  and  is  quite  uniform  across  the 
entire  stream.  The  extreme  recorded  variation  in  the  water,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  is  about  7  feet ;  fluctuations,  however,  of  even  2  feet  are  rare ;  the  surface  of 
water  in  the  summer  of  1873,  when  these  surveys  were  made,  was  2.35  feet  below  the 
&89amed  base-line  ;  the  variations  for  a  number  of  years  are  between  2  below  and  4 
^low.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  20  to  50  feet,  the  average  being,  say,  about  3S 
feet.  The  immediate  river-bed  is  soft  mud,  varying  from  5  to  30  feet  in  depth,  under- 
laid by  a  hard  tenacious  clay.  The  bed-rock  lies  quite  uniformly  at  a  depth  of,  say,  88 
£det  below  present  water-level.  The  entire  water-way  of  the  stream  on  this  profile  is, 
Say,  100,000  square  feet.  Of  the  three  plans  for  bridge  mentioned  below,  that  marked 
^0. 1  creates  the  greatest  obstruction  of  the  present  water-way,  the  piers  occupying 
an  area  of,  say,  16,000  square  feet.  To  recover  the  water-way  thus  usurped,  the  river 
miut  scour  it«  bed  between  the  piers  to  an  average  depth  ofl  say,  6i  feet.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  will  easily  be  done,  inasmuch  as  the  bottom,  for  a  depth  of  from  5  to  20 
leet,  is  a  soft,  semi-fluid  material  through  which  the  sounding-rod  descends  quite  read- 
ily ;  therefore  it  is  presumed  that  the  construction  of  a  bridge  on  any  of  the  plans 
Qientioned  below  will  not  permanently  increase  the  velocity  ot  the  current. 

Three  plans  are  snggested  for  bridging  the  stream,  descriptions  and  drawings  of 
which  are  herewith  submitted,  marked,  respectively,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3. 

Plan  Ko.  1  is  for  a  bridge  about  12  feet  above  the  water,  with  fixed  spans  abont  200 
feet  long,  and  with  two  pivot-draw  spans  so  constructed  as  to  allow,  when  open,  four 
passage-ways  160  feet  wide  each,  in  the  clear,  for  vessels. 

PUn  No.  2  is  for  a  bridge  with  spans  of  400  feet  each,  in  the  clear,  placed  at  such  aa 
elevation  above  the  water  as  to  give  a  clear  headway  under  each  span  of,  say,  150  feet. 
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Plan  No.  3  is  for  a  *'  winter-bridge/'  ivhich  shall  have  one  pivot-draw  spui,  with 
two  clear  openings  of  100  feet  each  in  clear,  permanent,  fixed  spans  of  20O  feet  each, 
and  two  spans  oi400  feet  each,  which  shall  be  moved  away  during  the  period  of  active 
navigation,  say  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  used  only  in  the  winter-season.  Hd^t 
of  bridge  above  the  water,  say,  12  feet. 

Plan  No.  1. 

Low  bridge,  witli  Uco  dratospans— superstructure. 

The  proposed  arrangement  of  spans  is  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  dock-line  on  the 
Detroit  siae  of  the  river ;  the  lengths  of  span  noted  in  each  case  being  the  distance 
between  axes  of  masonry : 

P«t. 

One  fixed  span 100 

One  pivot-draw  span 375 

Seven  fixed  spans,  200  feet  each 1,400 

One  pivot-draw  span 37 

Two  fixed  spans,  200feeteach 400 

Total  length  of  bridge 2,650 

The  draw-spans,  when  open,  will  leave  a  passage-way  160  feet  wide,  in  clear,  for  ves- 
sels oh  each  side  of  each  pivot-pier.  The  bridge  will  be  for  two  railroad-tracks,  aod 
the  snperstmctnre  will  be,  say,  32  feet  wide  over  all.  llie  trusses  of  the  fixed  spans 
will  be,  say,  28  feet  high,  while  those  of  the  draw-spans  will  be,  say,  28  feet  high  at 
the  ends  and  38  feet  high  at  the  centers.  From  ordinary  surface  of  wat«r  to  the  ex- 
treme under  side  of  the  superstructure  will  be,  .say,  12  feet.  Superstructure  to  be  iron 
throughont. 

Superstructure, 

Superstructure  to  consist  of  two  abutments,  two  pivot-draw  piers,  two  upper  and 
two  lower  draw-rests,  or  guard-piers,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  draw-spans  when  open, 
and  eleven  channel-piers,  all  to  be  of  masonry  except  the  draw-rests.  Foundations  of 
all  piers  to  consist  of  piles  driven  to  practical  refusal,  and  cut  off,  say,  16  feet  nnder 
ordinary  water-line.  Kiprap  to  be  deposited  between  and  around  the  piles,  taking  its 
natural  slope,  and  reaching  from  the  river-bed  to  the  tops  of  the  piles.  The  piles  will 
form  the  support  for  a  grillage  of  timber  6  feet  thick,  on  which  will  be  placed  the  ma- 
sonry. Thus  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  will  be,  say,  10  feet  below  ordinary  water-line. 
Pivot-piers  to  be  circular  in  horizontal  section,  and,  say,  40  feet  in  diameter  at  tojv 
with  the  usual  batter  downwards.  Channel-piers  to  be  10  feet  wide  and  40  feet  loof 
at  top,  with  the  usual  batter  downwards  except  at  the  up-stream  end,  which  will  m 
provided  with  a  suitable  starling  or  ice-breaker ;  masonry  of  piers  at  bottom,  sav.  14 
feet  wide  and  60  feet  long.  Draw-rests,  or  guard-piers,  to  consist  of  timber  crihi  sank 
around  piles  and  filled  with  and  surrounded  by  riprap.  The  up-stream  ends  of  the 
upper  g^ard-piers  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  act  as  an  ice-breaker.  Between  the 
draw-rests  and  the  pivot-piers  will  be  platted  floating  cribs  of  sufficient  width  and 
strength  to  act  as  fenders  to  protect  th'e  bridge  when  open,  and  also  as  guides  to  ves- 
sels in  their  passage  through  the  draw-opcuiiigs.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  boils 
on  this  plan  is  as  follows : 

Substructure $1,150,000 

Superstructure tfii.OOO 

Approaches ^^^ 

Bight  of  way  and  land-damages 10O,00( 


2.137,00j 
Contingencies,  say,  15  per  cent 380,55< 


2,457,5 
The  work  of  constructing  the  bridge  will  occupy,  say,  a  year  and  a  half. 

PJ.AN  No  2. 

Migh  Ifridge, — Superstructure  of  vMtn  bridge. 

There  will  be  over  the  river  six  spans  of  420  feet  each,  and  one  span  of  130  M 
measured  between  centers  of  masonry,  makiog  the  entire  length  of  the  main  brid;gf 
2,650  feet.  The  bridge  will  be  for  two  railroad-tracks,  and  the  superstructure  will  b^ 
say,  50  feet  wide  over  all.  The  trusses  will  be,  say,  50  feet  high.  IfYom  ordiDary  snr 
face  of  water  to  the  extreme  under  side  of  the  8ui>er8tructure  will  be,  say,  150  feet 
Superstructure  will  be  of  iron  throughout. 
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Substructure  of  main  bridge. 

Sabstmctare  to  consist  of  two  land-piers  and  six  channel-piers.  Foundations  of 
piers  to  be  the  same  as  described  for  the  piers  in  plan  No.  1,  except  that  the  timber 
f^rillage  will  be,  say,  6  feet  thick.  Piers  will  be  of  masoDry,  reaching  from  the  top  of 
the  timber  grillage,  say,  10  feet  below  the  water,  to  a  point  ^  feet  above  water,  making 
a  mass  of  msBonrv  30  feet  liigh.  Masonry  at  top  will  be  23  feet  wide  and  82  feet  lone, 
battering  as  nsoal  downward  on  all  sides,  except  at  the  npper-stream  end,  which  will 
be  proYided  with  a  suitable  ice-breaker;  size  of  pier  at  bottom  of  masonry,  say,  28  feet 
wide  and  96  feet  long. 

On  the  top  of  the  masonry  will  be  placed  a  wrought-iron  trestle,  consisting  of  ten 
vertical  and  four  inclined  colnmns,  properly  braced  and  tied  together :  at  the  top  of 
this  trestle  will  be,  say,  6  feet  wide,  and  52  feet  long  between  centers  of  exterior  col- 
nmns; and  at  bottom  17  feet  wide  and  74  feet  long,  its  height  will  be,  say,  132  feet, 
makiug  the  vertical  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  trestle, 
say,  152  feet. 

Approadies. 

The  main  bridge  will  be  reached  from  each  side  by  a  curved  approach,  constructed 
with  a  gradient-rising  toward  the  bridge  at  the  rate,  say,  of  100  feet  per  mile.  The 
total  length  of  each  of  these  approaches  will  be,  say,  6,600  feet,  of  which  1,200  feet  at 
the  lower  end  will  be  earth  embankment,  and  5,400  feet  will  be  iron  trestle-work, 
arranged  in  spans  of,  say,  30  feet  each.  The  iron  trestles  will  vary  from  25  to  150  feet 
in  height. 

Cost  of  the  bridge. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge,  if  built  on  this  plan,  is  as  follows : 

Snbstructure,  main  bridge $2,000,000 

Superstructure,  main  bridge 2,430,000 

Approaches 3,100,000 

Kightof  way  and  land-damages 250,000 

7,780,000 
Contingencies,  say,  15  per  cent 1, 167,000 

8,947,000 
The  work  of  constructing  the  bridge  will  occupy,  say,  three  years. 

Plan  No.  3. 

Win  ter-bridges, — Superstructure. 
There  will  be  one  pivot-draw  span  250  feet  long,  leaving,  when  open,  a  passage-way 
100  feet  wide,  in  clear,  on  each  side  of  the  pivot-pier ;  eight  permanent  fixed  spans  of 
^  feet  each,  and  two  movable  spans  400  feet  each,  making  a  total  length  of  2.650 
'  feet.  The  bridge  will  be  for  two  railroad-tracks,  and  the  superstructure  will  be,  say, 
32  feet  over  alL  llie  trusses  will  be,  say,  28  feet  high.  From  ordinarv  surface  of 
water  to  the  extreme  under  side  of  the  superstructure  will  be,  say,  12  wet.  Super- 
structure to  be  of  iron  throughout  except  the  temporary  movable  spans  crossing  the 
400  feet  opening,  which  will  be  of  wood.  Each  opening  of  400  feet  will  be  crossed  by 
^0  spans  of  200  feet  each.  These  spans  will  be  supported  where  they  meet  in  the  cen- 
^  of  the  opening  by  a  ponton.  Jnst  above  the  ponton  will  be  placed  a  heavy  floating 
timber  crib  of  such  construction  and  strength  and  so  securely  anchored  as  to  afford 
the  ponton  protection  from  the  ice.  The  temporary  spans,  the  pontons,  and  the  float- 
ing cribs  to  be  removed  from  the  channel  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

Substructure. 
The  size,  shape,  and  construction  of  piers  and  foundations  to  be  of  the  same  general 
lund  described  above,  for  plan  No.  1. 

Cost  of  bridge. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge,  if  built  on  this  plan,  is  as  follows : 

Substructure |885,000 

Superstructure 700,000 

Approaches 25,000 

Kjght  of  way  and  land-damage 100, 000 

1,710,000 
Contingencies,  15  per  cent 256,500 

1,966,500 
The  work  of  constructing  the  bridge  will  Occupy,  say,  one  and  a  half  years. 

WiiXARD  8.  Pope, 

CivU  Engineer. 
Dktroit,  August,  1873. 
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IX. — Statement  of  Mr.  Willard  S.  Pope  concerning  relative  uerits  Of  high 

AND  low  bridges  OVER  DETROIT  RiVER. 

To  the  Board  of  Engineers: 

Please  allow  me  to  present  the  following  considerations  reg:ardiDg  the  lespeetive 
merits  of  a  high  bridge  and  a  low  bridge  over  the  river  at  Detroit : 

It  is  le^timate  to  assame  that  capital  invested  should  receive  a  fair  retoniiiitbe 
shaj^e  of  interest.  The  only  way  in  which  such  interest  can  be  derived  for  capital  in- 
vested in  transportation-facilities  is  by  taxing  the  goods  transported.  Assanung  tbe 
investment  to  be  a  judicioas  one,  this  tax  must  always  be  large  enough  to  cover  the 
fair  interest  thereon,  as  well  as  the  current  expense  of  doing  the  business  and  of  making 
good  the  usual  and  necessary  wear  and  tear.  The  larger  the  investment  the  greater 
the  tax.  And  this  tax  falls  of  course  ultimately  upon  the  consumers  of  the  goods  trans- 
ported—that is  to  say,  upon  the  public.  Therefore,  any  policy  or  system  which  in- 
creases beyond  what  is  absolutely  essential  either  the  nrst  cost  of  a  railroad  or  its  nee- 
essary  operating  expenses,  or  both,  becomes  at  once  a  permanent  public  burden,  while 
any  policy  or  system  which  diminishes  such  cost  is  a  public  benefit. 

Of  the  plans  proposed  for  the  Detroit  bridge,  two  are  prominent,  viz,  one  for  a  low 
bridge,  with  two  draws,  estimated  to  cost  $2,500,000,  and  the  other  for  a  high  bridge, 
estimated  to  cost,  say,  |9,000,000,  a  difference  of  $6,500,000,  the  annual  interest  on  whieh, 
at  7  per  cent.,  is,  say,  ^455,000.  The  former  is  on  a  level  with  the  railroads'  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  built,  while,  to  reach  the  latter,  all  trains  must  forever  climb  150  feet 
The  extra  cost  of  making  this  ascent  may  be  assumed  at,  say,  ^0,000  aunnaily.  Taking 
the  annual  expense  of  repairs  and  renewal  of  the  trestle-approaches  to  the  high  bridge 
at  5  per  cent,  on  their  first  cost,  (^^,100,000,)  this  item  will  amount  to,  say,  $155,000. 
The  annual  extra  cost  will  therefore  be : 

Interest  on  first  cost $455,000 

Extra  cost  of  working /. 50,000 

Extra  cost  of  repairs 155,000 

660,000 

Which,  capitalized  at  7  per  cent.,  is  $9,430,000. 

This  amount  may  be  fairly  assumed  therefore  as  the  real  difference  in  cost  between 
the  high  and  the  low  bridge,  so  far  as  the  items  above  are  concerned,  and  the  in- 
terest on  this  amount  ($660,000)  the  public  must  annually  pay  for  the  Inxary  of  the 
high  bridge  over  what  the  low  bridge  would  cost  them. 

Now,  the  amount  of  damage,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  navigation  interests,  from  the 
presence  of  the  bridge,  forms  a  legitimate  charge  upon  the  goods  transported  by  water, 
and  must  be  paid  by  the  consumers  thereof,  that  is,  by  the  public.  Assuming  the  high 
bridge  to  inflict  the  minimum  damage,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  public  interest  that 
this  form  be  adopted.  But  its  adoption  as  shown  above  entails  a  permanent  and  inevi- 
table expense  to  the  public  (through  the  railroad  charges)  of  $660,000  annnally.  If 
a  low  bridge  be  adopted,  this  can  be  forever  saved ;  against  which  saving  it  is  to  to 
ofi'set  simply  the  increased  amount  of  damage  to  navigation  interests  from  a  lov 
bridge  over  that  from  a  high  bridge.  If  this  increased  damage  should  amount  to  jo^ 
$660,000  per  year,  the  two  forms  of  bridge  would  be  exactly  on  a  par.  so  far  as  the  pnb- 
lic  interest  is  concerned.  If  it  should  exceed  that  amount,  the  high  bridge  would  be 
an  economy.    If  it  should  fall  short  of  that  amount  the  low  bridge  will  be  an  economj-. 

I  have  no  estimate  of  the  extra  damage  that  navigation  interests  would  sustain  from 
a  low  bridge  over  that  from  a  high  bridce  at  Detroit,  but  to  suppose  that  it  wonld 
amount  annually  to  $660,000,  or  the  half  or  the  quarter  or  the  tenth  of  that  euffl, 
seems  to  me  absurd.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
every  consideration  of  public  economy  dictates  the  adoption  of  a  low  bridge. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  elevation  of  the  bridge  (150  feet)  is  equivalent  to  rcmoriDg 
Detroit  one  and  a  half  miles  away  from  the  railway.  All  the  local  business  of  the  ei^, 
as  connected  with  the  railroad,  must  be  transacted  at  the  foot  of  the  gradient  of  the 
approach.  Detroit  will  be  located  no  longer  on  the  main  line,  but  on  a  oranch  or  spor 
track ;  and  all  the  evils  will  be  experienced  in  perpetuity  which  are  set  forth  io  *{** 
part  of  Mr.  Joy's  communication  to  your  Board  which  refers  to  the  location  of  the 
bridge  at  a  point  near  Fort  Wayne. 
Very  respectfully, 

Willard  S.  PoPfc 

Detroit,  November  13, 1873. 
X.— Proposal  of  Michigan  Central  and  Canada  Southern  Railroad  Compasb* 

RELATIVE  TO  BRIDGE  OVER  DETROIT  BlVER. 

To  the  Board  of  Commissionera  to  inquire  into  the  practicaUlity  of  Mdging  Detroit  Bir^- 

For  the  purpose  of  harmonising,  as  far  as  possible,  the  apparently  conflicting  j^^^ 
ests  between  the  vecfsel-owners  and  the  railroad  companies,  we  herewith  submit  tM 
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proposition  on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  Central  and  Canada  Southern  Railroads,  that  a 
grant  from  the  Government,  allowing  said  roads  to  construct  winter-bridges  over  the 
Detroit  River,  with  two  openings  of  400  feet  each,  and  a  draw  of  166  feet  to  each 
bridgei  will  be  cheerfully  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  said  railroads. 

A.  B.  Maynard, 
Of  Counsel  for  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 

E.  W.  MiDDAUGH, 

Of  Counsel  for  Canada  Southern  Railroads 
Dated  Detroit,  November  18, 1873. 


XI.— Dktroit  River  Tunnkl— A  paper  by  Engineer  Chesbroujh. 

The  following  paper  on  the  Detroit  River  tnnnel  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Chesbrongh,. 
its  engineer,  before  the  Society  of  Civil  Eugiueers  at  Louisville : 

At  tbe  date  of  the  former  paper  on  this  subject,  read  at  the  last  convention,  the  pre- 
limiuarj'  work  on  the  Detroit  River  tunnel  was  in  a  very  encouraging  state.  The  De- 
troit shore-shaft  bad  been  sunk,  and  a  drainage-tunnel  extended  from  it  for  about  600 
feet  toward  the  Canada  end.  The  Windsor  shore-shaft  had  been  sunk  to  below  the 
bottom  of  the  drainage-tunnel,  which  had  progressed  100  feet  toward  the  Detroit  end. 
"With  the  exception  of  finding  harder  ground,  and  consequently  making  slower  prog- 
ress than  had  been  originally  expected,  the  prospect  of  a  successful  completion  of  the 
work  was  brighter  than  at  its  inception,  since  previous  to  sinking  the  Detroit  shaft 
there  was  a  fear  that  very  troublesome  veins  of  water,  supplied  from  the  land,  and 
having  a  higher  source  than  the  river,  might  be  met.  For  this  reason  the  Detroit  shaft 
tras  sunk  first,  as  tbe  borings  on  the  Windsor  side  did  not  indicate  such  veins  of 
water. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1872,  when  the  work  on  the  Windsor  end  had  progressed 
about  250  feet  through,  for  the  most  part,  very  hard  ground,  some  of  which  was  blasted, 
a  sudden  irruption  of  sand  and  water  occurred  which  threatened  to  fill  the  tunnel  out 
to  the  sump  and  choke  the  pumps.  To  prevent  this  a  bulk-head  was  constructed  near 
the  face,  but  before  it  could  be  made  sufiSciently  tight  the  workmen  had  to  retreat 
some  distance  to  make  an  apparently  successful  stand ;  and  even  this  did  not  prove 
snfiiclent,  so  that  a  third  and  last  bulk-head,  still  nearer  the  shaft,  was  put  in.  This 
state  of  things  looked  very  discouraging,  and  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  source  of  the  irruption,  or  how  long  it  would  continue. 

From  the  character  of  the  water  itself,  as  well  as  from  other  circnmstances,  it  evi- 
dently did  not  come  from  the  river,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  its  flow  would  soon 
diminish.  This  hope  was  not  disappointed,  and  about  the  14th  of  August  the  face  was 
again  reached,  the  bulk-heads  having  been  removed.  Regular  operations  were  re- 
somed,  but,  after  30  feet  of  new  tunnel  had  been  built,  a  fresh  irruption  of  sand  and 
water  occurred,  making  it  again  necessary  to  put  in  bulk-heads,  preventing  further  ad- 
▼ance  for  four  days  more.  By  this  time  it  was  concluded  that  the  source  of  the  irrup- 
tion must  be  a  vein,  and  not  merely  a  pocket  of  sand  ;  still  it  was  hoped  that  it  might 
prove  quite  limited  in  extent,  and  soon  be  passed.  On  the  12th  of  September,  afler  tho 
work  had  been  extended  47  feet  further,  a  third  irruption  occurred.  After  another 
placing  and  removing  of  bulk-heads,  and  taking  out  or  sand,  canning  a  delay  of  five 
days,  regular  operations  were  resumed,  and  10  feet  advance  made,  when  a  further 
irruption  occurred. 

By  this  time  the  contractors  had  become  very  much  discouraged,  and  felt  that  to 
continue  the  drift  on  the  same  level  would  be  ruinous  to  them,  as  the  work  was  cost- 
ing more  than  four  times  the  price  they  received  for  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  on  the 
Detroit  side  had  been  extended  about  1,200  feet,  sufficiently  far  to  drain  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  main  tnnnel,  and  inasmuch  as  the  principal  object  now  remaining  was 
to  explore  the  ground  through  which  the  main  tnnnel  was  to  be  built,  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  "  lift-shaft ''  at  the  end  of  the  drift,  on  the  Windsor  side,  and  get  into  the 
ground  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  construct  the  main  work,  thus  avoiding,  if 
possible,  the  irruption  which  had  been  so  troublesome.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  a  new  drift  started  at  a  level  10  feet  higher  than  that  of  tho  drainage-tunnel.  The 
ground  was  much  easier  to  excavate,  but  the  irruptions,  which  formerly  came  from  the 
top  of  the  excavation,  now  came  up  through  the  bottom,  there  being  a  vein  of  sand  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  lower  drift.  This  was  not  quicksand,  nor  usually  running, 
and  was  only  brought  in,  when  it  did  come,  by  the  force  of  running  water.  On  reach- 
inga  point  about  370  feet  from  the  shore-shaft  an  irruption  occurred  that  continued  so  long 
that  It  seemed  as  if  further  progress  in  that  direction  was  impracticable  in  so  small  a 
drift,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  tunneling. 

Before  describing  the  further  steps  taken  at  this  end  of  the  tunnel  it  will  be 
well  to  mention  what  had  been  encountered  on  the  Detroit  side.    The  work  there  was 
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carried  on  without  any  serions  difficulty,  and  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  pTogresBjBittfla 
point  1,100  feet  from  the  shaft  "was  reached.  There  the  quantity  of  irater  eanisg 
from  the  hed-rock  immediately  beneath  increased  considerably.  Gas  had  beeo  mm  or 
less  troublesome  most  of  the  way,  sometimes  making  the  men's  eyes  so  sore  that  tiwr 
had  to  quit  work  for  a  while.  When  a  distance  of  about  1,180  feet  had  been  leadifid 
the  machinery  for  ventilating  the  tunnel  proved  inadequate,  and  some  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  having  to  ]^ut  in  more. 

Before  the  ventilating-apparatus  was  started  again,  a  man  went  out  to  the  end  of 
the  work  and  returned,  without  having  been  injarionsly  affected  by  the  air,  which  he 
«aid  was  bad.  He  reported  a  sand-leak  at  the  face.  Two  others  then  went  out  to  stop 
the  leak,  which  they  expected  to  do  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  they  never  retunied  alire. 
When  tney  had  remained  as  long  as  was  thought  necessaiy,  the  foreman  sent  a  man 
to  order  them  back  if  their  eyes  were  affected  by  the  gas.  He  returned  and  said  tiwy 
were  dead.  Others  went  in  for  them,  but  were  unable  to  get  them  out  alive,  altbongh 
one  of  them  showed  si^^ns  of  life  when  first  reached.  It  was  only  after  several  attempts, 
at  great  risk,  that  their  bodies  were  recovered.  Previous  to  this  no  one  ooDnectad  with 
the  work  had  feared  any  fatal  result  from  inhaling  the  gas,  the  greatest  enl  appre- 
hended being  sore  eyes. 

After  the  new  venti]atiug-apj)aratus  was  set  in  motion,  regular  operations  were  re- 
sumed, and  the  work  was  extended  to  a  point  1,220  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  inflox  of 
water  here  became  so  great  as  to  require  more  powerful  pumping-machinerj.  It  was 
thought  best,  however,  not  to  require  the  contractors  to  incur  this  expense  at  the  time, 
but  to  let  them  suspend  work  at  this  end  until  further  developments  were  made  at  the 
Windsor  side,  where  the  prospect,  as  previously  stated,  was  so  discouraging. 

At  this  juncture  the  contractors  requested  to  be  relieved  from  all  further  obligation  to 
prosecute  the  work  under  their  contract,  which  the  directors  agreed  to,  on  ooDdttions 
not  necessary  to  mention  here. 

It  was  then  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  at  the  Windsor  end  by  the  day,  hy 
means  of  two  parallel  trial-drifts,  and  to  begin  the  second  one  at  the  shore-shaft,  at  a 
level  ten  feet  above  the  ffrade  of  the  drainage-tunnel,  leaving  the  latter  to  be  used  as 
a  sand-holder  in  case  of  further  eruptions.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  in  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parallel  drifts  some  progress  might  constantly  be  made,  experience 
having  shown  that  a  stream  of  sand  aud  water  flowing  into  the  tunnel  at  one  poiot 
would  never  be  accompanied  by  a  troublesome  one  flowing  in  at  another.  In  fact  it 
was  observed  that  water  which  flowed  from  an  orifice  which  at  first  discharged  sand 
as  well  as  water  ceased  flowing  either  shortly  before  or  Just  when  a  new  eruption  oc- 
curred at  the  face. 

The  upjper  drift,  for  a  distance  of  about  380  feet  from  the  shore-shaft,  was  easily  con- 
structed, in  some  cases  upward  of  20  feet  of  progress  being  made  in  twenty-fonr  hoim. 
This  drift  was  continued  to  the  right  of  the  old  one,  beyond  the  lift-shaft,  and  no 
irruption  occurred  in  it  until  an  advance  of  about  20  feet  was  made  beyond  the  face  of 
the  old  or  first  drift.  There  an  irruption  occurred,  and  the  water  and  sand  ceased  flow- 
ing into  the  old  drift,  which  was  extended  .50  feet  before  the  water  returned  to  it,  and 
left  the  new  one  free.  The  latter  was  in  turn  extended  about  the  same  distance,  when 
the  water  changed  over  to  it.  Thus  the  work  waa  carried  on  alternately  in  the  old 
and  new  drifts,  when  the  directors,  becoming  disooaraged  at  its  slow  progress  and  ex- 
cessive cost,  ordered  it  stopped.  The  actual  advance  in  the  new  ground  during  the 
last  two  months  was  only  60  feet,  and  the  cost  about  $7,500,  or  more  than  six  and  one- 
half  times  the  contract  price. 

Besides  the  discouragements  connected  with  the  work,  the  usual  severity  of  last 
winter  caused  such  an  interruption  in  the  movement  of  freight  across  the  river  at 
Detroit  as  to  amount  almost  to  strangulation,  certain  and  speedy  relief  from  which 
was  felt  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  otherwise  the  already  very  heavy  and  constantly 
increafjing  business  of  the  two  railways  interested  must  be  largely  diverted  into  other 
channels. 

Tue  uecided  refusal  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  a  few  years  since,  to  grant  a  bridge 
charter  has  been  succeeded  recently  by  the  granting  of  one  to  a  company  whose  road 
crosses  only  a  few  miles  below  Detroit,  on  condition  that  Congress  shall  grant  one  also. 
The  matter  is  now  the  subject  of  investigation  by  United  Skates  engineers,  who  are  to 
report  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

While  the  construction  of  the  Detroit  tunnel,  as  a  simple  engineering  problem,  can- 
not seem  otherwise  than  practicable  to  the  inembera  of  the  profession,  espeoiaUy  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  Thames  tunnel,  and  other  works  completed  since, 
the  advisability  of  constructing  it,  as  a  Judicious  expenditure  of  money^  was  left  to  be 
fully  settled  by  the  making  of  a  drainage-tunnel.  The  engineer  believed,  from  the 
original  borings,  and  from  the  earlier  operations  of  the  drainage-tunnel,  that  the  mam 
work  was  not  only  practicable,  but  desirable ;  later  developments,  however,  throw 
much  doubt  upon  its  advisability. 

It  remains  to  answer  several  questions  which  will  very  naturally  occur  to  members 
of  the  society,  such  i 
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Ist.  Why  was  not  the  character  of  the  veios  of  Rand  which  gave  so  mnch  tronble 
revealed  by  the  borings  made  before  the  work  was  begnii  f  The  borings  did  frequently 
pass  throagh  small  deposits  of  sand,  bat  pockets  of  this  material  are  so  common  in 
drift-clay  that  nothing  is  thought  of  them  in  ordinary  tunneling.  As  already  men- 
tioned, fears  were  entertained  that  trouble  fh>m  a  great  influx  of  water  might  be  en- 
countered in  the  Detroit  end^  but  no  such  difficulty  occurred  there. 

2d.  Why  coold  not  the  orifices  through  which  the  irrapttons  occurred  be  stopped  f 
This  experiment  was  tried  several  times,  but  it  always  ended  in  making  matters  worse 
instead  of  better.  If  the  inflax  was  stopped  at  one  point  it  broke  out  at  another.  If 
the  whole  face  was  carefully  protected  against  it,  the  fresh  points  in  the  masonry 
wonld  be  washed  out.  This  will  not  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  stated  that  the  source 
of  the  impressing  water  was  ascertained,  after  the  stoppage  of  work,  to  be  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  drainage-tunnel. 

3d.  Why  could  not  a  shield  have  been  used  to  advantage?  This  was  thought  of,  but 
experience  both  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  had  shown  that  shields  in  snoh  small  drifts, 
through  soft  clay,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  in  line.  Such  would  have  been  es- 
pecially the  case  in  this  work,  where  after  each  irruption  the  end  of  the  masonry,  and 
toward  the  last  the  timbering,  were  so  twisted  and  broken  laterally  and  vertically  as 
to  require  rebuilding  in  several  instances. 

4th.  Could  not  the  work  have  been  carried  on  by  the  pneumatic  process  f  Besides 
the  fact  that  no  horizontal  drift  of  any  length  is  known  to  have  been  made  In  this  man- 
ner, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  to  those  familiar  with  the  process  that  work  executed 
under  a  pressure  equal  to  90  or  100  feet  head  of  water  is  not  only  very  expensive,  but 
hazardous  to  human  life. 

Another  reason  for  not  excluding  the  sand  permanently,  if  it  could  be  done,  was 
that  by  letting  it  come  in  till  it  ceased  to  flow  of  itself,  the  ground  would  be  left  in  a 
much  better  state  for  the  main  work.  This  belief  was  contirmed  by  making  the  sec- 
ond and  parallel  drift,  in  which  no  irruption  occurred  until  after  all  the  old  ground 
worked  in  had  been  passed  through. 


XII.— Answers  dy  Mr.  F.  N.  Finney,  Chief  Engineer  Canada  Southern  Rail- 
way, TO  Questions  Proposed  to  Railroad  and  Bridge  Companies  by  t^b 
Board  of  Engineers. 

Ifit.  The  Canada  Southern  Bridge  Company  propose  to  cross  the  Detroit  River  at  a 
point  abont  one  and  a  half  miles  above  Amherstburg.  The  Canada  Southern  Railway 
and  the  Michigan  Midland  and  Canada  Railway  Companies  propose  to  cross  the  8t. 
Clair  River  just  below  the  city  of  St.  Clair,  in  Michigan. 

2<l.  The  railways  connected  by  the  Detroit  River  crossing  are,  the  Canada  Southern 
main  line  on  the  east,  the  Chicago  and  Canada  Southern  on  the  west,  which  at  Chi- 
cago connects  with  all  the  principal  lines  leading  west,  and  the  Toledo,  Canada  South- 
ern and  Detroit  Railway,  the  latter  being  a  connecting-link  between  the  Toledo,  Wa- 
bash and  Western  ^Railroad ;  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  the  Day- 
ton and  Michigan 'Railroad,  and  other  railways  of  the  South  and  West;  and  also  the 
railways  from  the  North  and  West  terminating  at  Detroit.  The  railways  connected  by 
the  crossing  of  the  St.  Clair  River  are,  the  Canjuia  Southern,  (St.  Clair  branch,) 
the  Michigan,  Midland  and  Canada  Railway,  and  other  railways  leading  into  the  lum- 
ber and  mineral  regions  of  Upper  Michigan,  and  which  seek  an  outlet  over  the  Canada 
Southern  Railway  to  the  east ;  the  distance  from  St.  Clair  to  Buifalo  over  this  route 
being  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles. 

3d.  Attached  schedule  A  is  the  profile  of  Detroit  River.  No  extensive  borings  have 
"eeu  made,  but  the  bed  of  the  river  is  limestone,  displaced  and  permeated  with  fis- 
^res.  The  piers  would  be  of  stone,  on  rock  foundations,  7  feet  in  thickness  and 
*3  feet  in  length,  under  the  copings  and  the  spans,  which  wonld  be  of  iron,  about  200 
feet  in  length. 

The  attached  schedule,  marked  B,  is  the  profile  of  St.  Clair  River.  The  bed  of 
the  river  is  clay,  and  the  piers  would  be  of  the  same  general  style  and  size  as  those  in 
the  Detroit  River,  but  the  foundations  would  be  on  piles.  The  spans  and  structures 
^ould  be  similar  to  those  at  the  Detroit  River  crossing.  The  bridge  over  Detroit  River 
jould  be  bnilt  in  two  years,  and  the  one  over  St.  Clair  River  would  probably  require 
**^  years  to  build,  owing  to  the  increased  labor  in  preparing  foundations. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  third  interrogatory,  we  consider  the  plan  of  a 
^<lge  with  a  clean  headway  of  150  feet  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  low 
hanks  and  other  channels  adjacent  thereto. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  third  interrogatory,  we  do  not  consider  a  bridge 
hnilt  solely  for  winter  use,  to  be  removed  during  summer  or  the  season  of  navigation, 
practicable  in  operating  a  bridge  for  railway  purposes  at  the  points  hei-einbefore 
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The  draw  of  the  bridge  would  stand  open  daring  the  season  of  navigation,  exoeptinv 
while  trains  were  actaiuly  passing,  which  would  occupy  not  to  exceed  from  one  min- 
ute to  one  and  a  half  minutes  for  each  train. 

4th.  We  do  not  consider  the  project  of  a  tunnel  at  either  of  the  crorsingB  foable. 
At  the  first  for  the  reason  that  the  rock  is  so  permeated  with  seams  that  it  woaldbe 
practically  out  of  the  question  to  construct  a  tunnel.  At  the  second  crossing  fin  the 
reason  that  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  far  as  examined,  presents  a  similar  formation  to 
that  found  in  the  experimental  tunnel  commenced  under  the  Detroit  River  at  Detroit 
by  the  Michigan  Central  and  Great  Western  Railway  Companies,  and  whicli  pioTed 
that  a  tunnel  would  be  quite  impracticable. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  sixth  interrogatory,  reference  is  respectfully 
made  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  Great  Western  Railway 
Companies. 

The  Canada  Southern  not  being  in  operation  at  this  date,  no  data  are  at  hand  tooch- 
ing  these  questions. 

F.  N.  Finney, 
ChUf  Engineer  Canada  Southern  BeUmif. 


XIII.— Statement  ok  Capt.  W.  R.  Clinton  in  favor  op  fekrying  cars  across 

Detroit  River. 

I  have  been  a  ferryman  on  the  Detroit  River  thirty  years,  and  in  char^^e  of  a  feny- 
steamer  twenty-two  years.  My  father  was  a  ferryman  on  the  Detroit  River  twenty- 
four  years ;  in  fact,  my  time  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  ferrying  and  building  ferry- 
boats since  I  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  useful  to  myself  or  father. 

I  have  stock  in  the  company  to  which  the  Victoria  belongs.  This  new  boat  vai 
built  and  put  on  the  ferry  in  December,  1872.  I  modeled  her  and  superintended  her 
building  and  her  machinery,  and  have  sailed  her  as  master  since.  She  is  the  kind  and 
style  of  boat  that  I  have  been  desirous  of  building  for  the  last  twelve  years,  bat  had  not 
capital  enough  within  myself  to  do  it.  In  1871  I  wae  able  to  get  capitalists  to  take 
hold  with  me  and  build  the  Victoria.  It  was  the  distinct  agreement,  in  agreeing  to 
build  this  steamer,  that  I  should  use  mv  own  plans  and  specifications  in  every  particn- 
lar,  and  in  due  course  of  time  I  brought  ;the  Victoria  to  the  dock  ready  for  boaiaeB. 
She  is  192  tons  burden,  108  feet  long,  and  28  feet  beam.  She  has  been  constantly  em- 
ployed from  December,  1872,  and  the  longest  time  occupied  in  crossing  the  river  doriog 
the  winter  1872-73  was  nine  minutes. 

Last  winter  we  had  the  heaviest  ice  of  any  winter  during  the  last  nineteen  yearSr^ 
in  no  case  were  we  longer  than  nine  minutes  in  crossing  from  Detroit  to  Windsor,  while 
the  railway  ferries  were  ohe  hour  and  upwards. 

I  say  I  can  build  a  boat,  or  any  number  of  boats,  that  will  run  in  the  heaviest  ice  ve 
had  last  winter,  from  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  dock  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road dock,  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  carry  at  least  fourteen  loaded  cats.  This  is 
double  the  distance  it  would  be  to  run  directlv  across  the  river. 

I  am  so  sure  that  I  can  build  such  boats  and  make  them  successful,  that  I  woaldbe 
willing  and  ^lad  of  the  chance  to  put  all  my  time,  talent,  and  means  into  such  boats 
as  a  life  business. 

Everything  I  promised  my  stockholders  to  do  with  the  Victoria,  I  have  done,  and 
more ;  and,  with  my  experience  in  building  and  operating  her,  I  know  that  by  not  b^ 
ing  limited  to  size  of  boat  or  quantity  of  money,  I  can  far  exceed  the  doings  of  th« 
Victoria  in  her  business  abilities. 

W.    R.  CUST05. 

Capt.  W.  R.  Clinton  is  an  old  river-captain,  and  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
competent  person  in  this  city  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  steamers  to  cross  the  Detroit 
River  during  winter  or  summer. 

E.  B.  Wabi>- 


XIV.— Statement  op  Capt.  Joseph  Nicholson  against  bkidoikg  Detroit  Bivbb. 

To  the  Board  of  Engineers  appoints  ly  the  War  Department  to  invesHgate  the  iu^v 

bridging  the  Detroit  Biver, 


Gentlemen  :  I  have  beeen  requested  to  address  you  on  the  question  of  bridgioi^^ 
Detroit  River,  and  what  eflfect  it  would  have  on  the  vessel-mtereets,  so  far  as^ 
bridging  would  increase  the  dangers  of  navigation.  In  preaenting  my  view^  K*^^*^ 
from  personal  experience  as  a  seaman,  and  l^om  observation  since  I  quit  sailing*  i^'^ 
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endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  not  andertake  to  tell  of  things  foreign  to  this 
sobject. 

1  presume  yon  do  not  care  to  know  whether  the  roads  that  terminate  in  this  city  pay 
an^  dividends  or  not,  or  why  it  costs  more  to  carry  a  barrel  of  flonr  or  pork  from  any 
point  over  one  hundred  miles  from  here,  not  reached  bv  lake  or  canal,  than  it  does  from 
C  ica^Oy  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  want  of  abridge  has  something  to  do  with 
sach  things,  bat  the  producers  who  live  at  way-stations  that  have  no  oatlet  by  water 
have  an  interest  in  some  of  the  above  questions,  and  as  this  question  is  said  to  be  of 
almost  national  importance,  it  might  be  well  to  give  this  case  a  few  thoughts  to  see 
how  their  freight  would  be  made  Tower  bv  an  extra  expenditure  of  several  millions 
that  must  be  made  up  from  local  business,  for  I  believe  it  is  not  claimed  that  through- 
rates  have  brought  any  profit,  particularlv  from  points  reached  bv  the  lake  and  rivers. 
I  commenced  sailing  on  the  lakes  in  1844,  and  continued  on  them  until  1866.  For 
four  years  of  that  time  I  sailed  as  master  and  part  owner  of  a  first-class  tug,  and  seven 
years  as  master  of  steamers  and  propellers,  and  since  1866 1  have  been  employed  by 
the  Detroit  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  as  its  marine  inspector. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  tow  of  five  vessels  could  not  be  taken  through  the 
draw  of  a  bridge  160  feet  wide  in  fine  weather,  where  the  bridge  was  directly  across 
the  current,  but  I  do  state  that  ^here  are  many  times  during  the  season  that  it  could 
not  be  attempted  with  any  degree  of  safety,  especially  if  the  wind  was  from  any  other 
quarter  than  nearlv  right  ahe^,  for  the  drift  of  the  vessels  toward  the  end  of  the  tow 
would  be  increased  in  accordance  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  at  the  time ;  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  or  prudent  to  attempt  to  overcome  this  drift  by  an  increase  of  speed  in  pass- 
ing through  the  draw,  for  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  vessels  can  be  taken  through 
all  such  narrow  places  much  safer  when  taken  with  just  sufficient  steerage- way  on  than 
at  any  greater  speed.  Consequently  the  drift  or  lee- way  made  by  the  stern  vessels  of  a 
tow  would  be  greater  in  a  strong  beam-wind  than  the  width  of  the  proposed  draw. 
Vcfisels  do  not  answer  the  helm  so  quick  in  a  tow  as  by  themselves,  and  to  attempt  to 
overcome  the  drift  by  an  increase  of  speed  would  be  very  hazardous ;  for  if  the  head  or 
other  vessel  should  take  the  least  sheer,  it  would  be  pretty  sure  to  put  all  behind  her 
in  bad  shape,  and  very  much  lessen  their  chance  of  going  through  without  striking 
either  side  of  the  abutments.  Besides  the  beam-winds  there  are  other  causes  that 
would  make  a  bridge  a  very  serious  danger  to  navigation,  and  at  some  points  more  so 
than  others.  You,  of  course,  are  aware  that  a  dense  fog  is  about  all  that  stops  the  tugs, 
either  night  or  day,  and  that  a  steamer  must  in  all  cases  give  way  to  a  sailing- vesseL 
Now,  supposing  a  tng,  with  five,  six,  or  seven  vessels,  in  approaching  the  bridge  from 
above  at  night,  with  only  a  moderate  breeze  blowing  from,  say,  the  south,  and,  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  draw,  should  meet  a  sailing-vessel  bound  either  way, 
that  would  compel  her  to  alter  her  course  a  point  or  more,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  that  tow  in  line  a^ain  before  getting  to  the  bridge ;  and  to  approach  it  in  any 
other  way  than  in  a  straight  line  would  bo  sure  damage  to  an  extent  told  only  when 
too  late  to  prevent  it. 

You  also  are  aware  that  vessels,  in  passing  through  the  bridge,  have  to  contend  with 
the  acts  of  each  other,  each  one  looking  to  his  own  safety  only,  without  any  regard  to 
how  their  position  would  affect  others,  nor  is  there  any  law  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  so 
long  as  they  conform  to  the  well-known  rules  of  sailinfi^. 

Now,  as  there  are  quite  a  number  of  small  craft  navigating  these  rivers  that  never 
tow,  a  tng  or  steamer  is  just  as  liable  to  meet  one  or  more^nst  when  getting  in  posi- 
tion to  go  through,  as  at  any  other  time  or  place,  all  of  which  make  such  an  obstruc- 
tion more  dangerous ;  and  as  for  vessels  beating  through,  that  I  should  say  would  be  a 
thing  seldom  attempted. 

I  might  go  on  ana  call  your  attention  to  other  dangers  that  would  arise  in  conse- 
qnence  of  a  bridge  being  put  across  the  river  at  this  point,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy* 
too  ninch  of  your  time :  besides,  you  are  well  posted  in  many  I  would  mention,  such  as 
change  of  direction  ana  speed  of  the  current  caused  by,  and  close  to,  the  piers  or  abut- 
ments of  a  bridge,  and  how  it  would  affect  vessels  in  passing  between  the  same. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  dropping  a  raft  through  the  draw  of  a  bridge 
across  the  An  Sable  River,  a  stream  but  little  wider  than  a  ran,  where  the  wind  can- 
not strike  it,  and  towing  one  through  a  similar  structure  across  the  Detroit  River,  for 
^  purpose  of  showing  the  latter  would  not  be  a  serious  obstruction  to  navigation,  so 
^  as  rafb-towing  was  concerned,  and  I  can  only  say  that  in  making  the  above  com- 
pariaon  the  person  doing  so  showed  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  intelligent  man  who  has  had  a  personal  experience  in  towing 
pA»  that  it  requires  but  a  moderate  breeze  of  beam-wind  to  drift  the  after  end  of  a 
Jong  raft  a  far  greater  distance  from  a  straight  line  than  the  width  of  the  draw  of  any 
Dridffe,  and  in  consequence  could  not  be  got  through  without  fouling  the  abutment 
and  breaking  up  the  raft ;  besides  the  beam-wind,  there  are  other  causes,  well  known  to 
eyery  competent  tug-master,  that  would  make  a  bridge  an  obstruction  very  much 
^Bared  even  to  raftsmen. 

Mach  has  been  said  about  the  bridges  across  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  being 
^0  obstacle  to  their  being  safely  navigated.    Gentlemen,  there  is  no  comparison,  as  our 
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mode  of  towing  and  sailing  and  the  kind  of  vessels  are  so  widely  different,  that  I  ▼ill 
not  occupy  your  time  with  any  further  remarks,  as  I  believe  yon  are  perfectly  £uniliar 
with  both. 

I  will  not  take  up  anytime  on  the  question  of  the  great  loss  said  to  be  sustained  b^  the 
railroads,  caused  by  the  ice  blocking  the  river  during  a  part  the  winter,  for,  I  behere, 
^on  will  have  facts  enoush  brought  before  you  to  show  that  such  aloes  is  only  in  the 
imagination,  and  not  in  fact. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  and  of  Michigan  in  partienlar,  hsve 
been  asking  Congress  for  large  appropriations  of  money  to  improve  our  harbocs  and 
remove  obstructions  from  our  rivers,  and  they  never  could  ^t  enough,  and  now  we 
have  a  few  asking  Congress  to  place  obstructious  across  our  rivers  to  spoil  the  natunl 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  great  Northwest,  and,  as  a  consequence,  inoreaaetheoon 
of  transportation ;  for,  when  you  stop  navigation,  up  goes  the  freight  by  rail. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  ask  you  to  consider  well  this  subject  befon 
you  recommend  that  permission  be  granted  for  a  bridge,  for  I  believe  such  would  bet 
very  serious  and  costly  obstruction  to  the  safe  navigation  of  our  rivers. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Joseph  Nicholsois. 

Detboit,  November  20, 1873. 

C^t.  J.  Nicholson  has  been  an  able  and  rrapected  sailing-captain  and  insuranee- 
a^nt.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  have  full  confidence  in  his  judgment  aod 
views  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  navigation  of  the  lakes. 

E.  B.  Ward. 


Q3. 

ST.  LOUIS  AND  ILLINOIS  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVEB. 

Letters  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  ENaiNEERs, 

WashingtOHj  D.  C,  March  26, 1874. 

Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  October  6, 1873,  of  submitting  to  you  the  report, 
dated  September  11,  1873,  of  a  Board  of  Engineers  convened  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  by  Special  Orders,  No.  169,  War  Department,  Adjutant- 
General's  Oflftce,  dated  August  20, 1873,  "  to  examine  the  constractionof 
the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  St 
Louis,  and  report  whether  the  bridge  will  prove  a  serious  obstruction  to 
the  navigation  of  said  river,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  its  oohstniction 
can  be  modified.^'  A  copy  of  the  report  was  furnished  to  the  bridge 
company. 

The  Board  was  reconvened  on  Janaary  14,  and  on  January  31  a  sap- 
plementary  report  was  submitted  by  it. 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  transmit  copies  of  the  two  reports  of  the 
Board,  and,  concurring  in  their  views  respecting  the  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation which  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  bridge  forms,  to  renew  mj 
recommendation  that  the  subject  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HXTMPHRETS, 

Brig.  Gen.  and  Chief  of  Engineen 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  October  6, 1873. 
Sib  :  Congress,  by  acts  approved  July  25, 1866,  and  July  20,  1868, 
(Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  14,  pp.  245, 246 ;  vol.  15,  p.  123,)  authorized  the 
St.  Loais  and  Illinois  Bridge  Company  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  bridge  is  now  in  process 
of  construction,  and,  representations  having  been  made,  by  parties  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  that  the  bridge, 
when  completed,  would  materially  obstruct  and  injuriously  modify  that 
navigation,  a  Board  of  officers  of  engineers  was  ordered  to  convene  at 
St.  Lonis,  and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  to 
**  report  whether  the  bridge  will  prove  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation of  said  river,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  its  construction  can  be 
modified.'^ 

The  Board  met  in  accordance  with  the  order,  and  in  pursuance  of 
their  instructions  made  a  report,  which  is  herewith  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

The  Board  confined  itself  strictly  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  bridge  will  prove  to  be  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  if  so,  to  the  remedy  therefor.  Hav- 
ing  obtained  from  the  representatives  of  the  navigation  interests  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  officers  of  the  bridge  company  on  the  other,  the 
statistics  and  drawings  necessary  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  thia  sub- 
ject, and  having  caused  examinations  and  measurements  to  be  made 
under  their  own  direction  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  latter,  the  Board 
are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  "  that  the  bridge,  as  at  present  designed, 
will  prove  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.''  The  Board,  in  addition,  state  that  arched  trusses  like 
those  in  the  bridge  under  consideration  **  present  so  many  difficulties 
to  free  navigation,  that  in  future  their  use  should  be  prohibited  in  plans 
for  bridges  over  navigable  streams."  No  satisfactory  plan  for  changing 
the  present  structure  could  be  decided  upon ;  and  as  it  was  deemed  ''ab- 
aolutely  necessary  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  allowing 
large  boats  to  pass  the  bridge  with  safety,''  when  necessary,  the  Board 
recommend  "  as  the  most  feasible  modification  a  plan  which  has  been 
already  tried  and  found  efficient  at  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
Biver  at  Louisville,  Ky.,"  viz :  ^'A  canal,  or  rather  an  open  cut,  be  formed 
behind  the  east  abutment  of  the  bridge,  giving  at  the  abutment  a  clear 
width  of  water-way  of  120  feet."  The  shore  side  of  this  cut  to  be  laid 
out  on  an  easy  curve  joining  the  general  shore-line  about  500  feet  above 
the  bridge,  and  about  300  feet  below  it.  This  opening  to  be  spanned 
by  a  draw-bridge,  giving  a  clear  span  of  120  feet  in  width.  This  plan 
would  enable  boats  of  the  largest  class  to  pass  the  bridge  in  any  weather, 
and  at  any  stage  of  water,  with  but  little  delay.  The  steamboat  inter- 
est would,  it  is  stated,  be  satisfied  with  this  modification,  and  the  bridge 
company  object  to  it  only  on  account  of  the  delay  to  railroad  trains 
caused  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  draw. 

Detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  modification  can  only  be  given 
after  a  special  survey  and  study  of  the  locality. 

The  modification  proposed  by  the  Board  will  not  interrupt  the  work 
of  constructing  the  bridge. 

The  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Board  are  concurred  in  by  me, 
And  it  is  recommended  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its 
next  session  for  such  action  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary, 
It  is  further  suggested  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  be  authorized  to 
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farDish  the  bridge  company  with  a  copy  of  this  commanication  and  the 
report  of  the  Board 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Brig.  Oen.  and  Chief  of  Enffineen. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  October  10, 1873. 

H.  T.  Crosby, 

Chief  Clerk 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers. 

Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army, 

St.  LouiSj  Mo.j  September  12, 1873. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  yoor  consider- 
ation, the  report  of  the  Board  of  engineer  officers  convened  by  Special 
Orders  No.  169,  War  Department,  Adjatant-Greneral's  Office,  Washiug- 
ton,  August  20y  1873,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis 
bridge. 

The  papers  furnished  for  the  information  of  the  Board  are  herewith 
returned. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Simpson, 
Colonel  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A. 

Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army, 

St.  LouiSj  Mo.y  September  11, 1873. 

General  :  The  Board  of  engineer  officers  convened  by  Special  Orders 
No.  169,  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  Au- 
gust 20, 1873,  ^^  to  examine  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Elver  at  St.  Louis,  and  report  whether  the 
bridge  will  prove  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  said  river; 
and  if  so,  in  what  manner  its  construction  can  be  modified,'*  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

In  considering  the  subject  laid  before  them,  the  Board  have  confined 
themselves  strictly  to  their  instructions,  which  direct  them  to  ascertain 
whether  the  bridge,  as  being  built,  will  be  a  serions  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver ;  and  if  so,  what  modifications  can 
be  made  in  its  construction. 

They  have  not  undertaken  to  decide  whether  the  bridge  is,  or  \s  not, 
being  built  in  conformity  to  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  its  con- 
struction, although  this  question  will  be  of  importance  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  decide  who  shall  pay  for  such  modifications  as  may  be  deter- 
mined on. 

The  Board  have  obtained  from  the  steamboat-men  who  complain  of  the 
present  structure  a  statement  of  their  objections  and  the  reaFons 
therefor, 

They  have  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  bridge  company  sock 
drawings  and  statistics  as  were  needed  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  structure,  and  have  caused  a  sufficient  nuinberof  i 
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arements  to  be  taken  to  assure  them  that  the  drawings  herewith  sab- 
mitted  are  substantially  correct. 
Appended  to  this  report  are  the  following  documents  and  drawings : 

A.  Copy  of  special  order  conveniDg  the  Board. 

B  and  C.  Copies  of  acts  of  Congress  aathorizing  the  construction  of  the  hridge. 

D.  Tracing  giving  profile  of  bridge  and  approaches,  (furnished  by  the  bridge  com- 
paoy.) 

£.  Tracing  showing  elevation  of  center  and  west  spans  of  bridge,  and  portion  of 
western  approach,  (furnished  by  the  bridge  company.) 

F.  Tracing  showing  the  outline  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  superstructure  as  originally 
designed,  and  as  now  being  constructed,  (furnished  by  the  bridge  company.) 

G.  Water-record  of  the  port  of  St.  Louis  for  the  Jast  thirteen  years  giving  the  dura- 
tion of  varioas  stages  for  each  month  of  each  year,  and  also  some  special  observations, 
taken  previous  to  the  continuous  records.  (Compiled  by  the  board  from  the  official 
lecords.) 

H.  Tabnlar  recapitulation  of  the  above,  giving  the  duration  of  various  stages  for 
each  year,  the  average  yearly  duration  of  each  stage,  with  the  corresponding  heights 
under  the  center  of  the  middle  span,  and  the  heights  available  for  a  width  of  174  feet, 
or  87  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  arch. 

I.  Drawing  showing  outline  of  center  arch,  with  lines  of  extreme  high  and  low  water, 
and  also  the  width  of  clear  headway  available  at  different  heights  above  extreme  low- 
water.    (Prepared  by  the  Board.) 

K.  Tabular  statement  giving  the  most  important  dimensions  of  some  of  the  principal 
steamboats  plying  to  and  from  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  ( Purnished  by  the  Boatmen's 
Aasociation  of  St.  Louis.) 

L.  Diagram  giving  graphically  the  heights  of  chimneys  and  pilot-houses  of  steam- 
boats enumerated  in  the  preceding  list,  and  showing  the  relative  height  of  the  chord 
of  center  arch,  which  is  174  feet  long  and  5  feet  below  the  crown  of  the  arch,  for  differ- 
ent stages  from  extreme  low-water  of  1863  to  extreme  high-water  of  1844.  (Prepared 
bythelJoard.) 

These  drawings,  &c.,  present  the  general  features  of  the  structure  so 
clearly  that  a  detailed  description  seems  unnecessary. 

The  objections  made  to  the  bridge  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Ist.  The  height  under  the  lower  arch  is  so  small  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  boats  which  will  have  occasion  to  pass  under  it  must  lower 
their  smoke-stacks  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  stages  of  the  river,  while  many 
of  the  larger  boats  will  not  be  able  to  pass  under  it  during  the  higher 
stages,  even  with  their  smoke-stacks  down. 

2d.  The  small  height  afforded  is  only  available  for  a  portion  of  the 
whole  span,  owing  to  the  arch-form  of  the  lower  part  of  the  superstruct- 
ure. Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  passing  under  the  exact  center  of  the 
arch  will  be  very  great,  especially  in  foggy  or  windy  weather,  and  any 
considerable  deviation  to  either  side  may  bring  the  boat's  upper  works 
io  contact  with  the  bridge. 

3d.  These  difficulties  would  probably  deter  most  boats  from  ever 
passing  the  bridge,  thereby  preventing  the  ready  transfer  of  freight 
from  one  boat  to  another,  or  its  delivery  and  shipment  at  different  parts 
of  the  city,  without  resorting  to  costly  transfers  by  drays  or  barges. 
Thisj  it  is  claimed,  would  practically  cut  the  Mississippi  River  in  two  at 
this  place. 

An  examination  of  Appendixes  K  and  L  will  show  that  the  first  point 
is  well  sustained.  The  list  of  boats  enumerated  therein  comprises  only 
those  which  happened  to  be  in  port  at  the  time  the  Board  was  in  session, 
or  whose  dimensions  were  attainable.  It  might  have  been  increased 
considerably  had  time  been  available.  ¥ 

The  apparently  unreasonable  height  and  size  of  the  chimneys  in  gen- 
eral use  on  these  steamboats,  are  really  essential  to  secure  a  good  draught 
to  the  furnaces  and  economical  combustion  of  fuel.  Artificial  means  to 
produce  the  same  end  are  generally  very  expensive,  and  often  ineffective. 
Although  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  taisk  to  lower  small  chimneys, 
dealiug  with  those  of  large  size  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  Their 
weight  is  so  utterly  disproportionate  to  their  strength,  even  wiien  new. 
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that  no  machinery  yet  devised  will  enable  large  chimneys  to  be  lowered 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  without  very  great  labor  and  danger. 

The  elevated  position  of  the  pilot-hoase  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
pilot  to  have  an  nnobstrncted  view  of  the  river  ahead  and  astern  of  his 
boat.    Experience  has  decided  this  point  most  clearly. 

The  second  objection  is  mainly  owihg  to  the  peculiar  system  of  saper- 
structure  employed,  and  which  we  understand  was  adopted  principally 
on  the  ground  of  economy.  Appendix  I  gives  the  widths  which  are 
available  under  the  center  span  at  different  heights  above  extreme  low- 
water.  The  side  spans  have  not  been  considered,  as  they  are  four  feet 
lower  than  the  central  one. 

Appendix  F  shows  the  lower  line  of  the  superstructure  as  originally 
designed,  with  the  railroad -tracks  below  the  arch  for  a  portion  of  the 
width  (226  feet.)  By  a  subsequent  modification,  the  lower  arched  tube 
was  lowered  4  feet  at  the  crown,  while  the  railroad-tracks  were  raised 
through  a  similar  distance.  This  brings  the  roadway  entirely  above  tiie 
arch  and  increases  the  height  at  the  center  of  the  arch  about  4  feet. 
The  practical  conditions  are,  however,  but  little  altered  by  this  modi- 
fication. The  full  height  is  only  given  at  the  exact  center  of  the  arcb, 
and  in  order  to  consider  the  matter  in  its  practical  bearing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  some  definite  width  will  be  required  for  the  safe 
passage  of  a  boat. 

The  width  of  draw  spans  required  by  congressional  legislation  up  to 
this  date  varies  from  160  to  200  feet.  The  former  width  would  be  too 
small  for  the  large  boats  used  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  greater  width  would  probably  be  necessary.  The  hori- 
zontal chord  of  the  center  span,  which  lies  5  feet  below  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  is  174  feet  long,  and  gives  the  least  width  of  water-way  which 
seems  compatible  with  safe  navigation.  The  height  of  this  chord  is  50 
feet  above  the  city  directrix.  It  may  th(^refore  be  assumed  that  a  boat 
no  portion  of  whose  structure  extended  above  this  limiting  height, 
might  pass  safely  under  the  bridge,  provided  that  the  pilot  was  enabled 
to  keep  her  within  the  space  mentioned,  viz,  87  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  span.  The  position  of  this  chord  with  reference  to  diflfer- 
ent  stages  of  water  is  given  in  Appendix  L,  which  also  shows  the  rela- 
tive height  of  the  chimneys  and  pilot-houses  of  a  large  number  of  the 
boats  which  will  wish  to  pass  under  the  bridge  when  it  is  completed. 

There  remains  still  to  be  considered  the  practical  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing a  boat  within  the  limited  width  necessary  for  safety. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  this  will  be  a  matter  of  very  great 
uncertainty,  and  this  is  also  the  view  taken  by  intelligent  pilots  who 
were  questioned  on  this  point.  They  maintain  that  the  same  width  of 
water-way  between  piers  with  clear  headway  above,  woald  be  far  pref- 
erable. The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  piers  would  define  the 
available  width  with  exactness^  they  are  easily  seen  and  can  be  avoided. 
In  case  of  wind  a  boat  can  be  dropped  through  the  opening  by  lines  . 
made  fast  to  ring-bolts  on  the  pier  itself.*  In  case  of  striking  them 
under  headway  the  damage  done  is  to  the  hull  alone,  and,  even  if -so 
great  as  eventually  to  sink  the  boat,  time  will  generally  he  afforded  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 

In  the  case  of  a  wide  arch,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  piers 
are  too  far  apart  to  be  of  service  as  guides,  and  lights  placed  on  the 
structure  will  be  so  nearly  overhead  as  to  be  of  no  great  assistance.  If 
range-lights  could  be  placed  at  some  distance  above  and  below  the  bridge 

*  In  this  case  tbe  piers  would  liave  to  be  exteuded  up  stream  about  400  feet  bf  cribs, 
piles,  or  other  suitable  means. 
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the  difBcnlty  might  be  mitigated,  bat  in  a  crowded  harbor  like  that  of 
St.  Louis  it  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  give  the  lights 
sufficient  individuality  to  avoid  the  chance  of  mistakes.  Moreover,  in 
^oggy  weather  the  lights  could  not  be  seen.  In  case  of  wind  there  would 
be  great  danger  of  a  boat  sheering  or  making  so  much  leeway  as  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  bridge.  In  this  case  the  shock  would  come  upon 
the  light  upper  works,  which  would  probably  be  destroyed.  As  the  pas- 
sengers are  carried  on  the  upper  decks,  such  an  accident  would  proba- 
bly be  attended  with  great  loss  of  life. 

The  chance  of  dropping  through  along  the  pier  is  not  available  in 
this  case,  as  the  arch  of  the  center  span  springs  from  a  point  about  at 
the  level  of  high-water  of  1844. 

The  third  objection  seems  fairly  sustained  by  the  facts  already  cited, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  principal  part  of  the  river 
business  is  done  during  the  higher  stages  of  water.  The  large  Kew 
Orleans  boats,  for  instance,  rarely  attempt  to  do  busines  after  the  river 
gets  to  a  lower  stage  than  20  feet  above  extreme  low- water. 

A  large  portion  of  the  St  Louis  river  front  is  above  the  bridge,  and 
several  elevators,  a  sugar-refinery,  and  other  similar  buildings,  are 
already  located  above  it.  These  could  not  safely  be  reached  during 
high  stages  by  the  large  boats  navigating  the  lower  river ;  and  much 
inconvenience  and  expense  would  thus  be  entailed ;  but  the  Board  con 
eider  these  interests  in  a  measure  local,  and  of  infinitely  less  impor- 
tance than  the  national  interests  involved  in  the  question.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  expended,  and  is  still  expending,  large  sums  of  money  in 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
and  other  rivers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  the  largest  steam- 
ers to  navigate  them.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  this  general  policy  to  allow,  at  the  very  threshold  of  these  im- 
provements, a  structure  which  would  practically  debar  a  large  propor- 
tion of  existing  steamboats  from  using  them. 

The  Board  arc,  therefore,  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  bridge, 
as  at  present  designed,  will  prove  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

They  would,  moreover,  state  that  arched  trusses  like  those  nnder 
consideration  present  so  many  difficulties  to  free  navigation,  that  in 
future  their  use  should  be  prohibited  in  plans  for  bridges  over  navi- 
gable streams. 

The  Board  have  very  carefully  considered  the  various  plans  proposed 
for  changing  the  present  structure,  but  find  none  of  them  satisfactory. 

The  piers  being  only  made  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  thrust  of 
the  unloaded  arches,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  separately  either  of 
the  spans,  or  to  substitute  for  one  of  them  a  straight  truss  or  a  sus- 
pended roadway.  The  i)ractical  difficulty  of  raising  the  entire  structure 
would  be  very  great,  as  well  as  enormously  costly. 

Moreover,  in  any  such  plan,  the  present  approaches,  including  the 
costly  tunnel  under  a  portion  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  could  not  be  used 
without  considerable  modification,  as  the  steamboat-men  deem  a  clear 
height  of  75  feet  above  high-water  the  least  admissible. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Board  do  not  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending any  change  which  would  involve  a  complete  remodeling  of 
this  magnificent  structure,  now  so  nearly  completed.  At  the  same  time, 
as  already  stated,  they  deem  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  allowing  large  boats  to  pass  the  bridge  with  safety 
whenever  they  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

They  would,  therefore,  recommend,  as  the  most  feasible  modification, 
41  B 
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a  plan  which  has  been  already  tried  and  found  efficient  at  the  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  Kiver  at  Loaisville,  Ky. 

Let  a  canal,  or  rather  an  open  cut,  be  formed  behind  the  east  abnt- 
ment  of  the  bridge,  giving  at  the  abutment  a  clear  width  of  waterway 
of  120  feet.  The  shore-side  of  this  cut  should  be  laid  oat  on  an  easy 
curve,  joining  the  general  shore-line  about  500  feet  above  the  bridge  and 
about  300  feet  below  it.  The  river-side  may  be  entirely  open,  but  the 
shore-side  should  be  revetted  vertically  with  stone  or  with  crib-work 
to  a  height  of  about  5  feet  above  extreme  high-water.  This  wall  shoold 
be  proAided  with  ring-bolts  and  posts,  to  enable  boats  to  work  through 
the  cut  with  lines. 

Let  this  opening  be  spanned  by  a  draw-bridge  giving  a  clear  span  of 
120  feet  in  width. 

By  this  plan  boats  as  large  as  any  now  built  would  be  able  to  get 
through  the  bridge  in  any  weather  and  at  any  stage  of  water,  and  only 
at  the  cost  of  some  little  delay. 

The  steamboat-men  have  stated  to  the  Board  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  this  modification,  and  the  engineers  of  the  bridge  company 
only  raise  as  an  objection  the  delay  to  trains  caused  by  opening  aud 
shutting  the  draw.  While  recognizing  the  validity  of  this  objection,  the 
Board  deem  that  the  difficulty  can  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  overcome, 
by  providing  machinery  capableof  opening  andclosing  the  draw  with  any 
desired  rapidity.  The  use  of  this  draw  by  the  boats  will  be  only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  the  inconvenience  which  this  use  may  occasion 
to  travel  on  the  bridge  there  seems  no  course  left  but  to  submit  to. 

Detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  this  proposed  modification  can  only 
be  made  after  a  special  survey  and  study  of  the  locality.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  their  other  official  duties  the  Board  deem  that  it  woold  be 
impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  session  while  these  surveys  and  calcu- 
lations are  being  made,  and  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  it  be  made 
a  special  duty  of  the  local  engineer  officer  to  prepare  and  submit  the 
estimate. 

Whether  this  modification  be  carried  out  or  not,  the  Board  deem  it 
very  important  that  such  lights  and  marks  be  displayed  by  the  bridge 
as  will  enable  boats  not  only  to  distinguish  the  position  of  the  piers  and 
arches  with  certainty,  but  also  to  be  able  to  tell  the  clear  headway 
available  under  the  bridge. 

The  modification  proposed  by  the  Board  will  not  require  the  present 
work  of  constructing  the  bridge  to  be  interrupted,  and  the  only  action 
which  seems  necessary  is  to  submit  this  matter  to  Congress  at  its  next 
session,  with  the  recommendation  that  action  be  taken  to  enforce  the 
modification,  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  by  whom  it  shall  be 
carried  out. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Simpson, 
Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Brig.  Gen,,  U.  S-  A. 

6.  K.  Wabben, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major- Gen.j  U.  &  j^* 
G.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  MajorGeA. 
William  B.  Mebbill, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Colond. 
Chables  R.  Suteb, 


Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  TlTOrPHBEYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A. 


Major  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A. 
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[Special  Orders  No.  169--Extract.] 

War  Department, 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Watfkinnton,  August  20j  1873. 

#  •  •  •  •  «  « 

10.  A  Board  of  Engineers,  to  consist  of  Col.  James  H.  Simpson,  Mig.  Grouvernear  K. 
Warren,  Maj.  Godfrey  Woitzel,  Maj.  William  £.  Merrill,  MaJ.  Charles  R.  Siiter,  is  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1873,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  to  examine  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis,  and  report  whether  the  bridge  will 
prove  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  said  river;  and,  if -so,  in  what  manner 
its  construction  can  be  modified. 

The  junior  member  of  the  Board  will  act  as  recorder. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  : 


Official: 
A  true  copy : 


E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

AdJuiant-GenerdL 

J.  P.  Martin, 
A89i8tant  Adjutant-General, 

J.  H.  Simpson, 

Colonel  of  EngineerB, 


[Extract.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and  to  establish  them  as  post-roads. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  qf  (he  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhledj  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  company  or 
corporation,  having  authority  from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  for  such  purpose, 
to  bnild  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Quincy,  111.,  and  to  lay  on  and  over 
said  bridge  railway-tracks,  for  the  more  perfect  connection  of  any  railroads  that  are 
or  shall  be  constructed  to  the  said  river,  at  or  opposite  said  point,  and  that  when  cou- 
Btructed  all  trains  of  all  roads  terminating  at  said  river,  at  or  opposite  said  point,  shall 
be  allowed  to  cross  said  bridge  for  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  ma<le  to  the  owners 
of  said  bridge,  under  the  limitations  and  conditions  hereinafter  provided.  And  in  case 
of  any  litigation  arising  from  any  obstruction,  or  alleged  obstruction,  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  said  river,  the  cause  may  be  tried  before  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  of  any  Sta,te  in  which  any  portion  of  said  obstruction  or  bridge  touches. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enaxited.  That  anv  bridge  built  under  the  provisions  of  this 
•ctmay,  at  the  option  of  the  company  building  the  same,  be  built  as  a  draw-bridge, 
with  a  pivot  or  other  form  of  draw,  or  with  unbroken  or  continuous  spans :  Provided^ 
That  if  the  said  bridge  shall  be  made  with  unbroken  and  continuous  spans,  it  shall  not 
be  of  less  elevation  in  any  case  than  50  feet  above  extreme  hi^h- water  mark,  as  under- 
stood at  the  point  of  location,  to  the  bottom  chord  of  the  bridge  ;  nor  shall  the  spans 
of  said  bridge  be  less  than  250  feet  in  length ;  and  the  piers  of  said  bridge  shall  be 
parallel  with  the  current  of  the  river,  and  the  main  span  shall  be  over  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  and  not  less  than  300  feet  in  length. 

^^  Sec.  U.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  St.  Lonis  and  Illinois  Bridge  Company, 
"a  corporation  organized  under  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,'' 
approved  February  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  an  act  amendatory  of 
the  samej  approved  Febmary^twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  als»  con- 
finned  in  its  corporate  powers  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
approved  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  or  any  other  bridge  company  organized 
ttnder  the  laws  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  empowered  to  erect, 
°iaintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River,  between  the  city  of  St. 
^nia,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
*»oi8,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  contained  in  said  act  of  incorporation  and  amend- 
nionts  thereto,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  following  terms  and  provisions  contained 
in  this  act.  And  in  case  of  any  litigation  arising  from  any  obstruction,  or  alleged  ob- 
•^ction,  to  the  free  navigation  of  said  waters,  the  cause  may  be  tried  before  the  dis- 
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trict  conrt  of  the  United  States  of  any  State  in  which  any  portion  of  said  olntroetion 
or  bridge  toaclies. 

Sec.  12.  J  nd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  bridge  authorized  by  the  preceding  section 
to  be  built  shall  not  be  a  suspension-bridge  or  draw-bridge,  with  pivot  or  other  km  of 
draw,  but  shall  be  constructed  with  continnons  or  unbroken  spans,  and  subject  to  these 
conditions  :  First,  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  bridge  or  bottom  chord  shall  not  be  len 
than  fifty  feet  above  the  city  directrix  at  its  greatest  span  ;  second,  that  itshallbaTeat 
least  one  span  five  hundred  feet  in  the  clear,  or  two  spans  of  three  hundred  ud  fifty 
feet  in  the  clear  of  abutments  ;  if  the  two  latter  spans  be  used,  the  one  over  the  mm 
steamboat-channel  shall  be  fifty  feet  above  the  city  directrix,  measured  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bridge  at  the  center  of  the  span  ;  third,  no  span  over  the  water  at  lov-witer 
mark  shall  be  less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  the  clear  of  abutments. 

Sec.  13.  Aj}d  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  right  to  alter  or  amend  this  iMtsoasto 
prevent  or  remove  all  mat-erial  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  said  river  by  the  eon- 
straction  of  bridges  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Approved  July  25, 1866. 


AN  ACT  amendatory  of  an  act  approved  July  twenty-six  [flvel,  eighteen  fanndred  and  sixty-six,  eoittW 
*'An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  bridges,  and  to  eatablish  them  as  post-roads." 

Whereas  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge  Company,  organized  under  the  hvs  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  organized 
under  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  have  been  coDSolidatedift 
pursuance  of  the  authority  granted  to  the  said  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Com^j 
in  their  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  authority  granted  to  the  St.  Louis  aod  Illinois 
Br idgCi Company,  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  approved 
March  nineteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight :  Therefore, 

Be  it  etiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^reeentatives  of  the  United  States  ofAmenceit 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  company  formed  by  this  consolidation  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company  is  hereby  recognized  and  declared 
to  be  a  corporation  by  that  name,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  coustract  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of 
which  this  act  is  amendatory,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  (lowers  granted  and 
conferred  by  the  several  acts  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Mis^ 
souri  to  the  respective  companies,  by  the  consolidation  of  which  the  said  lUinoii  and 
St.  Louis  Bridge  Company  was  formed,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory  :  And  provided  further,  That  in  constructing  said 
bridge,  there  shall  be  one  span  of  at  least  five  hundred  fe«t  clear  between  piere. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation  may  execute  a  mortgwe 
and  issue  bonds  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold ;  and  their  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  and  approaches  thereto,  when  constructed,  shall  be  a  post-road  to 
carry  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  and  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  poit- 
roads. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  corporation  may  hold  their  meetingp  ^ 
either  the  State  of  Illinois  or  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
elect,  and  the  directors  may  be  citizens  of  any  of  the  United  States  ;  and  said  corpora- 
tion may  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States :  Prorirftd,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  previous  legislation  affecting  the  premises  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  deprive  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missoari  of  the 
right  to  regulate  the  tolls  and  fares  which  may  be  charged  by  said  company  for  the 
use  of  such  bridge :  Provided  further.  That  the  tolls  now  fixed  by  the  legislatures  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  shall  not  be  increased. 

Approved  July  20, 1868. 


G. 

RECORD    OF    THE    STAGE    OF    WATER   IN   THE   MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    AT   ST.  LOHS,  CCtf* 
PILED  FROM  THE  OFFICLAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  CITY  ENGINEER. 

Note. — The  following  tables  show  on  how  many  days  of  each  inonth  the  rirer-swrfaee  wsi  a^ 
or  above  the  itidicated  heights  above  low^water. 

High-water  of  18-14  reads  on  the  gauge + '•? 

High-water  of  1851  reads  on  the  gauge -j"  ^^ 

High-water  of  1858  reads  on  the  gauge -f  ^^ 

Low-water  of  1860  reads  on  the  gauge -33.21 

Low-water  of  1863  reads  on  the  gauge -33.JJ1 
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The  sero  of  the  gaage  is  a  benoh-mark  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  street,  which,  when  es- 
tablUbed,  was  snpposed  to  be  at  high-water  mark.  This  bench-mark  is  called  the  city 
directrix,  and  all  ordinary  stages  of  water  are  below  it,  and  have  minus  readings  on 
tha  gauge.    The  directrix  is  7.58  feet  below  the  high- water  mark  of  1844. 


SPECIAL  HIGH-WATER  RECORDS. 


Incomplete  records  of  the  high- water  of  1844, 1851,  and  1858,  are  found  in  the  office  of 
the  city  engineer,  which  are  consolidated  in  the  following  table : 


ICtf. 


1844.. 
ItSl. 

I<ta6. 


Month. 


June  21  to  July  13 
Jane  3  to  July  21  . 
Junes  to  June  23. 


No.  of  days 
on  which 
obBerva- 
tions  were 
taken. 


Ilei^ht  in  feet 
aboTe  low-water. 


30.       35. 


40. 


Month. 

Height  in  feet  above  low-water. 

5. 

10. 

15. 

20. 

25. 

30. 

35. 

1861. 

JUUTT 

TthnuT     • 

15 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
24 

13 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
9 
26 
16 

Ibrdi 

27 
30 
31 
30 
23 

April 

11 
13 

M^.. ::;:.:::::::;;;::;:::"     :" 

3 

jbm      ::::::::::::;";:;::::  ::;::: 

jidr::::::::::::::::::::;;::::;::::::;;;:::::::::::;:;::: 

5 

Aafut 

September 

October^:::;::::::;...: :..:::::::::::::;:::":::::: 

Kofem  ber 

Qeoember 



' 

Total  AsLvm.  In  thp  year. 

314 

217 

141 

29 

3 

186S. 
Jionarr 

16 
28 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
28 

8 

1 

18 

30 

31 

30 

31 

31 

26 

31 

2 

4 

February 

MMT;h!7;:: :::::;::;::::;:;::::::::::::::::;:;:::;::::; 

13 
30 
31 
30 
31 
3 

April 

28 
31 
10 
12 

19 
12 

9 

1 

Say :::::....:...:...:. 

j»w.™;: ::::;:: ::;":::":::::::  :::: 

jBiy ..:::::::::      ..:::::: 

Aiipttt  ::::.:.... .:..:;" 

8eiK5bi::;;;;::::::;:;::;;::::::::::::::;:::;: :;:;:::: 

October 

Koreniber 

]>eceniber 

1 

Total  (iayfl  in  tbft  ye^T, -.--,.- 

347 

243 

138 

81 

31 

10 

1863. 
iittuary 

31 
28 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
23 

25 

20 
31 
30 
31 
18 
6 
2 

2 

13 
20 
11 

^bSt^;::::;;::::::::::.;;;;;;:::::::  ::;:;:: 

MttDb._        . 

April .   . 

Miy...:  ::::::::....  ™..: 

toB .:::::::: 

joiy ::::.; : 

Anjut:::;:;:::;:::::::::::::::::. .;:::::::::::;;;:;:;::; 

September 

October 

2r«rember 

12 



Deeember 

Total  ''"■v«  in  th©  vear 

278 

163 

46 

' 
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Month. 

Height  in  feet  above  loir-watec 

5. 

la 

15. 

M. 

9S^ 

30. 

9L 

1864. 

S3 
99 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
19 

^arch 

10 
91 
99 
94 
94 

April  

6 
13 

Mtkv 

...... 

uuno    .                                                 .................... 

July 

Ausnst                                                                         •« 

October 

November 

7 
19 

D^ocMnbor 

Total  days  in  the  year 

S50 

108 

19 



1865. 
Jannary .                   ..... 

Febmary .      ..        

16 
31 
3D 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 

3 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
96 
19 

3 

i 

19 
30 
92 
11 
31 
31 
6 

..... 

March... 

1 

12 

1 

April 

i 

Mky..:.::    :.         .    :. 

Jane ..;.. 

July 

9 
17 

4 

9 

A  npist 

September      .            .       

October , 

November 

December          .                                ... 

Total  days  in  the  year,  ......^.. ............ ....... 

332 

965 

151 

40 

7 

_  

1866. 
Jannaiy 

31 
S8 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 

95 

9 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
17 
18 

9 

4 

Febniary 

March I..  .'. '. 

19 
95 
31 
30 
98 

3 
13 
21 

4 

April : 

9 

Mky. :.:..::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Jnne .             

July 

Aninifit 

September ...                        • 

10 
5 

4 

October •. '.  .".  . 

Xovember - 

December                                              ...      .... 

Total  dav« in  the  year............................. 

365 

992 

!.■» 

45 

9 

_____ 

1867. 
•Tannary ., 

S9 

28 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
7 

FebruMy ., , .. 

90 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
19 

13 
91 
94 
31 
30 
31 
91 

11 
2 
17 
95 
30 
31 

...... 

March 

April 

7 
6 
17 

MSy::;;::::::::::;::::::::;::::;:;":;:::;:::     

Jnne 

'""**'[ 

Jnly 

\         ., 

Anf^ust 

----.. 

September ..... 

October "II". 

November 

December - .       . 

...... 

"" 

Total  day*  in  the  year , ^ 

338 

916 

171 

116 

4t 

■*"*' 

1868. 
Jannary 

7 
17 
90 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 

Febmaiy 

Maroh 

90 
30 
31 
30 
31 
9 

13. 
14 
31 
18 
19 
1 

.... 

■|       . 

April 

9 

19 

..... 

MSy....:::::;:::::::::::;:;::;::;:::;:::;;::::::;:::;;:;: 

......         ^ 

June 

July 

, 

Anjnist 

1   ..... 

September 

1 

...... 

......|.— •• 
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Height  In  feet  above  low- water. 

Month. 

5. 

10. 

15. 

80.    '    85. 

30. 

35. 

October                                                                     

31 
30 

87 

X'nvpmlmi'                                                                          .    

15 

1 

December      ..                    .            .    - 

1 

! 

ToIaI  diivw  in  tb*  t^v ■, 

324 

159 

88 

81  ; ' 

1869. 
Jamiary ........^t^^^t 

31 
2d 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 

20 
81 
17 
.30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
15 

February                                                   •      ....  ..••......• 

4 

Mwoh                r .'"...' .  T 

Aoril 

34 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
89 

1 
1 

81 
31 

8 
3 

mSj.:::;:::::  :::::::::::::::":::::::;::::::::::.:.:.... 

tTUIlO                                                                                                                                 .            .•               .............   .T.r- 

July                                 

30 

Angost 

8 

September - 

October                      

XoTcmber  .   ..   ..  ... - 

Df^QIQl>^|>                                                            .^   _    ,,          

..♦.-.. 

Total  davfi  in  tJi«  v#yu',,„^-.r-,.xw.,»---r- 

365 

317 

810 

65  '      32 

1870. 
Jftnnary . . .  .  .  .       

31 
28 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 

Tfthrnaimr                                                                                          . 

iiSch^ ::::;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

15 
30 
31 
30 
81 
8 
17 
87 
16 

4 

30 
31 
18 

ADril    .                           ^ 

30 
14 

"  "6 



Sky :   . 



SS; :::"  ■:::":* ::;;:;::::::::: 

...:::::: 

July          .                        

' 

^gi^:: :::::::::;::;;:::::;:::::;::::;::::::::.. 

1 

SentembAr                         ...                          ........ 

October                        

November          

8 

[ 

December        

Total  days  in  the  year 

•  365 

189 

85 

44 

R 

1871. 

Jannaxy 

Ffthniarv ..,-- 

81 
28 
31 
30 
31 

31 
9 

7 
80 
31 
30 
31 
30 
23 

5 
31 

7 

81 

8 

mmSu?."::  ;::::::::::::;;:::::;:::;;;:::::::::::;;.. 

9 

April    ' 

nSy.. ::::::::"::;;:::;::::::;::::::::::::; 

June ...               

. 

July.... 

1 

Angost                        - 

September' ' 

. 

ortober    .;....                 :;... 

.'::::.i:::::. 

Xovember                        - - 

16 
18 

! 

December                

1 

1 

Tn*n1  i1  AVB  4ti  fhft  VAftr 

276 

178 

72 

9 

1878. 

15 
29 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
30 
83 
5 

1 
2 
30 
31 
30 
31 
89 

ifarch^ • ■     ".V 

April 

16 
86 
30 
31 

8 

^ :::;::::::::::::::::::;:::::;::;::::... 

10 
19 

4 

June 

July 

Aufust .        . 

SeDtAmlukV --                   '"                        

OctobAr                                  

...... 

<November                   •-  •• 

December  .lillir.".  I I 



1V\fal  A^va  In  i:be  Toar                                       ......... 

316 

154 

111 

33 

I 

1873. 
Suauirv                        

31 
88 
31 
30 
31 
30 

11 
18 
80 
30 
31 
30 

PebmaTi 

1 

10 
85 
31 
30 

sffi*'^ :.::::; ::::::.::::;::::... 

1 

AuHl "*'                

13           6 

mV :::::::::::::::;:'::;:::: 

15 
30 

Jui:::::;:::;::::::::.:....::::::::::::: 

8 



Total  days  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 

181 

134 

97 

58  '        f< 

1 

J 

1 
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DURATION  OF  EACH  STAGB. 


This  table  shows  the  number  of  days  in  each  year  during  which  there  teere  not  leas  (htm  Ae 
following  heights  above  low-water. 


Tear. 

5  feet 

10  feet 

15  feet 

20  feet 

25  feet 

30liBet;35feet 

1861 

314 
347 
278 
250 
322 
365 
332 
324 
365 
365 
276 
316 
181 

217 
243 
163 
108 
265 
292 
216 
159 
317 
189 
172 
154 
134 

141 

138 

46 

19 

151 

152 

171 

88 

210 

85 

72 

111 

97 

29 
81 

3 
31 

1862 

10 

1863        ... 

1864 

1865 

40 
45 
116 
21 
65 
44 
9 
33 
58 

7 
9 
46 

1866 ....                                .                     .... 

1867 

1868 

1869    ....                         .         . 

1 

1870 

1871 

1873 .                           

1873,  first  8ix  month^r,--^. . ......      .     ...^ 

8 

, 

Ayerage  doration  of  each  stage 

322.8 

210.3 

iia5 

43.3 

11.4 

asl 

CorreBpondin>(  space  under  center  of  bridge. 

83.57 

7a  57 

73.57 

6a  57 

63.57       S&si 

Corresponding  space  available  allowing  a 
width  of  174  feet 

7a  57 

73.57 

6a  57 

63.57 

5a57 

C57 

1 

K. 

NAMES  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  BOATS  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  ] 
SIPPI  RIVER,  AND  WHICH  PASS  THE  CITY  OF  ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 

Passenger-packets, 


Names  of  boata. 

III 

SI 

3  *^ 

^1 

1 

1 

2 

James  Howard 

Ft  in. 
69 
67 

65    8 
65    8 
63    2 
62    3 
62 

61    2 
59    7 
59 

56    4 
58    4 
57 

56  10 
56    8 
56 
55 
55 

54  10 
54    8 
53    8 
53 

52    9 
52    4 
52    1 
51    8 
50  10 
50    4 
49    9 
49    9 
46    7 
46    5 

Ft,  in. 

Ft  in. 

FL  in. 

104 
91    4 
72    8 

72  8 
80    8 

75  9 
72 

97    9 
94    S 
87  10 
90 

76  2 
83    4 
93    4 
88 
93 
77 
84 
63 
83    4 

82  3 
84 

67    8 
86 

83  1 
80    8 
79    6 
79    4 
76    8 

73  8 
65    7 
67    7 

Ft   UL 

n*t 

Thompson  Dean 

46    4 
36    2 
36    2 

36  2 
35    9 

37  6 
45 

43  10 
44 
41 

34    4 
40    6 
40    4 
42 
40 
39 

38  10 

39  9 

34  8 

i 

35  3 

37  2 

38  3 

35  8 

36  10 
36 
35 

35  11 
29  11 
33  11 

36    8 
27    8 
27    8 
27    8 
27    9 
27  10 
35    5 
34    2 
33  10 
32 

26  2 
31    4 
31    4 
32 
31 
32 
30 
31 

27  4 

28  3 
30 

27    8 
28 

31    1 

26  8 

29  6 

27  4 
27    8 
27    8 
21    7 
25    7 

306 
222 
246 
273 
941  6 
257 
.340 
306 
349 
87< 
290 

ass 

»n 

2fi66 

273 

239 

250 

305 

243  6 

«2 

264 

210 

265 

499 

233 

290 

213 

245 

2SS 

257 

208 

»4 

Phil.  Sheridan 

61 

J.  H.  Johnston < 

n 

Andy  Johnson 

n 

Jo.  Kinney - 

«3 

Tom  Jasper 

«a 

Bichmond 

e» 

John  A.  Scndder - 

83 

Dexter 

9 

Grand  Tower 

73 

Lacy  Bertram 

67 

Continental , 

13 

Citv  of  Helena 

74 

Pauline  Carrol  I 

n 

Uelle  of  Memphis 

a 

Exporter 

e 

City  of  Chester i. 

79 

Henry  Ames 

T4 

Julia 

7D 

Emma  C.  Elliott 

Oi 

Com  roonwealthi 

13S 

Illinois 

50 

Susie  Silver 

m 

John  Kyle 

Wl 

P.W.Strader 

516 

Cityof  Qulncy 

18 

RobKoy...... 

T3 

Lake  Snperior 

€1 

Clinton 

0 

Northwestern 

:i 

Fanny  Keener 

# 

tore 


Great  Republic,  not  in  port,  higher  than  thai  of  any  oo  thia  list,  and  runs  to  ttunr-refiaeiT 
»r  above  the  bridge. 
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Names  of  boats. 

1 

•si 

ill 

1 

1 

1 

ICobftwk 

Ft.  in. 
643 
51  0 
37  8 
37  8 

Ft  in. 
78  3 
75  5 
590 
64  8 

Ft  in. 
189  0 
aS30 

aooo 

1910 

Ft  in. 
35  0 

FatowClty 

46  4 

8Ljohn..f. ::::.;::;:;::::::::::::;::::::;;;: 

44  0 

AtUatio 

33  5 

Cieaconi  City,  Mary  Alice,  and  Bee,  not  in  port,  are  as  high  as,  and  two  of  them  are  higher  than,  thoaa 
given  to  the  above  list.         »  •  i-  »       '  -^  , 

Ferry-ho^t  East  St  Louis. 

IT    .     V  ^^'^' 

Height  ofpilot-honse  above  water 4^,2 

Height  of  chimneyB  above  water 8(f'  6 

Belleville,  Oahokia,  Charles  Malliken,  Edwardsville,  Ed.  C.  Wiggins,  Lonis  V.  Bogy, 
&  C.Christy,  Springfield,  America,  Banker  Hill,  Lavina  Marie,  and  Submarine,  No.  13, 
u«  near  or  aboat  the  same  measnrement  as  the  East  St.  Loais. 

James  MgCord, 
S&frstary  ofBoatmdn^a  AasodoHon  of  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


Supplementary  report  of  Board  of  Engineers, 

Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army, 

St  LouiSy  Mo.j  Janv4iry  31, 1874. 

General:  The  Board  of  engineer  officers  constitated,  by  Special 
Orders  No.  169,  dated  War  Department,  Adjntant-G^neraPs  Office, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  August  20,  1873,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  niinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  at  St. 
Iioois,  Mo.,  having  been  reconvened  by  its  president,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  Novem- 
ber 25, 1873,  met  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  January  14, 1874,  to  consider  and 
Import  upon  the  survey  and  estimates  made  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
iiiendation  of  the  Board  in  their  previous  report  and  also  to  consider 
sod  report  upon  certain  documents  submitted  to  them  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  under  date  of  December  30,  1873. 
These  documents  consisted  of  a  review  of  the  previous  report  of  the 
Board  by  Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  and  St. 
Louis  Bridge  ]  and  of  two  affidavits  made  by  William  Taussig,  chair- 
nian  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  bridge  company,  and  John  W. 
I'oble,  its  attorney,  setting  forth  that,  in  the  investigation  made  by  the 
Board  at  its  first  meeting,  the  bridge  company  had  been  unfairly 
tieated. 

The  Board  were  also  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  under  date  of  January  10,  1874,  to  investigate  and 
explain  certain  discrepancies  between  the  official  report  of  the  Board 
88  received  at  the  War  Department,  and  the  copy  of  the  same  pub- 
lished by  the  St  Louis  papers  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Eads  in  the  review 
already  mentioned. 

Having  performed  the  duties  assigned  them,  the  Board  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  their  report,  to  which  are  appended  the  fol- 
lowmg  maps  and  documents : 
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LIST  OP  APPENDIXES. 

A.  Map  fibowing  the  oat  aroand  the  last  abatment  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Lonis  Bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  River,  at  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  United  States 
engineer  officers,  convened  by  Special  Orders  No.  169,  dated  War  Department,  Adju- 
tant-General's Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  Angast  20,  1873. 

B  1.  Letter  of  Wm.  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  and 
St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  dated  December  19, 
1873,  inclosing  affidavits,  &.c.  (The  three  following  documents  were  inclosed  in  the 
above.) 

B  2.  Review  of  the  first  report  of  the  Board  by  Jas.  B.  Eads,  chief  engineer  IllinoiB 
and  St.  Louis  Bridge.    (The  appendix  to  this  review  is  omitted.) 

B  3.  Affidavit  of  John  W.  Noble,  addressed  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

B  4.  Affidavit  of  Wm.  Taussig,  addressed  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

C.  Personal  statement  of  Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  senior  member  of 
the  Board. 

D.  Personal  statement  of  Maj.  G.  K.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

E.  Letter  addressed  by  the  Board  to  Mr.  Eads,  dated  January  14,  1874. 

F.  Reply  by  Mr.  Eads  to  the  above  letter,  dated  January  15, 1874. 

PLANS  ANB  ESTIMATES. 

The  plan  sketched  by  the  Board  in  their  first  report  contemplated  a 
canal,  or  rather  an  open  cnt,  behind  the  east  abatment  of  the  bridge, 
giving  a  clear  width  of  water-way  of  120  feet  at  the  abatment;  the 
shore-side  of  this  cut  to  be  laid  oat  on  an  easy  cnrve,  joining  the  gen- 
eral shore-line  abont  500  feet  above,  and  300  feet  below  the  bridge;  the 
river-side  to  be  entirely  open,  bat  the  shore-side  to  be  revetted  vertically 
with  stone  or  crib  work  to  a  height  of  5  feet  above  extreme  high  water; 
this  wall  to  be  provided  with  ring-bolts  and  posts,  to  enable  boats  to 
work  throngh  the  cat  with  lines ;  fiaally  to  span  the  opening  thus  formed 
by  a  draw-bridge,  giving  a  clear  span  of  120  feet  in  width. 

The  snrvey  made  in  a<3cordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
developed  the  necessity  for  several  modifications^  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  map,  (Appendix  A.) 

The  cat,  as  shown,  is  1,400  feet  long,  extending  an  eqnal  distance 
above  and  below  the  bridge.  The  bottom  is  40  feet  below  the  St 
Lonis  City  directrix,  or  6  feet  below  extreme  low  water.  The  shore  side 
has  a  slope  of  one  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  and  is  paved  with  stone, 
the  foot  of  the  slope  being  secured  by  sheet-piling. 

The  pivot  pier  rests  on  'a  square  bed  of  concrete,  with  piles  under- 
neath, the  area  covered  by  the  concrete  being  inclosed  by  sheet-piling- 

The  draw-span  is  308  feet  long,  one  end  resting  on  the  east  abutment, 
and  the  other  on  a  new  pier  built  on  Front  street,  in  East  St.  Loni^ 

A  combination  of  wooden  cribs,  filled  with  stone  and  floats,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  water-surface,  is  designed  to  prevent  boats  from  coming 
in  contact  witU  the  draw  when  opened. 

Finally,  ring-bolts  on  the  levee-slope,  and  attached  to  the  cribs,  aie 
designed  to  enable  boats  to  work  throngh  the  cut  with  lines. 

ESTIMATE. 

Land  damage : 
1,400  linear  feet  rlyer-front,  less  100  feet  owned  hy  hridee  oompany,  1,300     ^     ^^  ^ 
'feet,  at $300 ! ....l...  $3&0,000  00 

Bemoving  present  approaohee : 
T&ldiifir  down  masonry  of  present  eastern  approach,  10,624  oubio 

yards  masonry,  at  g3 $32,052  00 

Renioviug  foandation  of  eastern  approach,  four  caissons,  at 

$1,000 4,000  00 

Foundation  tower-pier '2,000  00     ^^.^aji 
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Canul : 
Earth  excavation,  (dredging,)  108,620  cubic  yards,  at  30  cent8..|32,586  00 

Paving  side-slope,  5,924  square  yards,  at  $1.50 8,886  00 

Sheet-piling  at  foot  of  slope,  1,47 1  linear  feet,  at  $3 4, 413  00 

$45  885  00 

Pivot-pier: 

Excavation  for  foundation  and  pumping,  11,500  cubic  yards,  at 

90  cents 10,350  00 

Concrete,  749.555  cubic  yards,  at  $10 7,495  55 

Sheet-piling,  244  linear  feet,  at  $10 2,440  00 

289  piles,  at  $20-. 5,780  00 

Masonry  of  pier,  3,620.65  cubic  yards,  at  $18 65, 172  74 

91,238  29 

Draw  pier: 
Excavation  for  foundation  and  pumping,  300  cubic  yards,  at  75 

cents 225  00 

Concrete,  200  cubic  yards,  at  $10 2,000  00 

Masonry,  800  cubic  yards,  at  $18 14,400  00 

16,625  00 

Chrihs : 

300,700  feet  (board-measure)  of  lumber,  at  $40  per  M 12, 028  00 

2,000  cubic  yards  stone,  at  $1.50 3,000  00 

6,000  cubic  yards  excavation,  (dredging,)  at  30  cents 1, 800  00 

16, 828  00 

Floats: 

106,000  feet  (board-measure)  lumber  for  floats,  at  $50  per  M 5, 300  00  ' 

20,000  feet  (board-measure)  lumber  for  platforms  and  guides,  at 

30  piles  forpYatfbrms,"aV$25^^  '...\\  \ \V.\\\  WWW        750  00 

20,000  pounds  iron,  (bolts,  spikes,  &c.,)  at  8  cents 1, 600  00 

'. .8,450  00 

Miscellaneous  iron-work — ^ring-bolts,  &o ' 1, 500  00 

Bepairs  to  levee 5,000  00 

Draw-span : 
308  feet  long ;  width,  &c.,  to  correspond  with  present  structure 225, 000  00 

Total 838,578  29 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 83,857  83 

922  436  12 
Annual  expenses : 

liabor,  operating  draw,  &c 5,000  00 

Bepairs  to  canal. 10,000  00 

Total 1 15,000  00 

The  above  ($15,000)  capitalized,  at  6  per  cent 250,000  00 

Grand  total 1,172,436  12 

This  plan  does  not  give  promise  of  all  the  accommodatioii  to  naviga- 
tion that  the  steamboat-men  and  oar  own  judgment  deem  necessary, 
and  the  comments  of  the  bridge  company's  agents  show  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  them,  and,  as  they  hold,  quite  inadmissible.  Its 
oost  will,  moreover,  be  so  great  that  it  is  desirable  to  consider  whether 
tbe  difficulty  might  not  be  more  efifectually  met  without  involving  a 
much  larger  expenditure. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed.  One  of  these,  if  practicable,  seems 
more  desirable  than  the  canal.  It  consists  in  buttressing  the  west  pier, 
80  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  loaded  central  arch,  then 
removing  the  west  arch  and  substituting  for  it  a  truss  with  horizontal 
chord,  or  else  a  pivot-draw  as  long  as  can  be  operated.  The  space  re- 
maining in  the  latter  case  would  be  filled  by  a  short  span. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  buttress  the  east  and  west  piers  and  re- 
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move  the  center  arch,  substituting  for  it  a  straight-chord  trass,  and  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  gradient  of  the  railway-track  as  much  as 
possible.    This  plan  would  give  more  clear  headway  than  the  other. 

l^e  trusses  with  straight,  continuous,  horizontal  chords  would  not 
interfere  with  the  passing  on  the  bridge,  and  would  be  less  of  an  ob- 
struction to  navigation  than  the  present  ones. 

The  draw,  located  as  proposed,  would  undoubtedly  be  better  for  navi- 
gation than  the  canal  and  draw  around  the  east  abutment,  and  it  would 
not  obstruct  the  St.  Louis  landing.  It  would,  however,  be  objection- 
able, as  all  draws  must  be,  to  travel  on  the  bridge. 

All  these  projects  would  involve  as  much  or  greater  expense  than  tbe 
one  already  estimated  for,  and  would  probably  be  objected  to  by  the 
bridge  company,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  because  they  woald 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  bridge. 

It  has  always  been  held  that  navigation  should  never  be  subjected  to 
injury  from  bridges  that  reasonable  expenditure  and  engineering  skill 
could  avoid.  This  bridge,  thongh  admirable  in  some  engineering  feat- 
ures, is  so  faulty  in  its  relations  to  navigation,  that,  if  no  acceptable 
modification  can  be  made,  then,  in  our  opinion,  it  should  be  entirely 
reconstructed. 

The  simplest  plan  of  doing  this,  involving  no  new  masonry,  would  be 
to  remove  all  three  arches,  and  substitute  for  them  horizontal  trusses  at 
the  same  grade  as  the  railroad.  This  is  the  structure  apparently  in- 
tended by  law.  This  change  could  be  made  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
river  navigation  by,  at  the  same  time,  raising  the  bridge  about  27  feet 
The  abandonment  or  modification  of  the  present  approaches  would  re- 
sult from  this  change,  but  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  chang- 
ing this  structure. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  REPORT. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  January  10, 1874,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fact  that  their  report,  as  published  by  the 
St.  Louis  papers,  and  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Eads  in  his  review,  did  not  cor- 
respond in  several  respects  with  the  official  copy  on  file  in  the  War  De- 
partment. 

As  printed  by  the  papers,  two  paragraphs  read  as  follows : 

A  large  portion  of  the  St.  Loais  river-front  is  above  the  bridge,  and  several  elevar 
tors,  a  sugar-refinery,  and  other  similar  baildings,  are  already  located  above  it  These 
ooald  not  safely  be  reached  by  the  large  boats  daring  high  stages,  and  mnch  Inoonvea- 
lence,&c.  «  •  »  *  •  •  . 

The  steamboatmen  have  stated  to  the  Board,  &.C.,  •  •  •  by  pro- 

viding machinery  capable  of  opening  and  closing  the  draw  with  any  desired  rapidity' 
They  think,  moreover,  that  it  will  only  be  in  exceptional  cases  that  boats  will  desire 
to  pass  through  this  draw,  so  that  the  delays  to  trains  from  this  cause  wiU  not  be  ex- 
cessive. • 

In  the  official  report  these  paragraphs  read  as  follows : 

A  large  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  river-front  is  above  the  bridge,  and  several  eleTi- 
tors,  a  sugar-refinery,  and  other  similar  buildings,  are  already  located  above  it.  Him* 
could  not  safely  be  reached  during  high  stages  by  the  large  boats  navigating  the  lower 
river,  and  much  inconvenience,  &c.  #  #  ^  •  •  • 

The  steamboatmen  have  stated  to  the  6oard,  &c,,         *  *  *  bypw^* 

viding  machinery  capable  of  opening  and  closing  the  draw  with  any  desired  rapidity. 
The  use  of  this  draw  by  the  boats  wSl  be  only  in  cases  of  necessity ;  and  the  inoonTen- 
ience  which  this  use  may  occasion  to  travel  on  the  bridge,  there  seems  no  courBelen 
but  to  submit  to. 

These  alterations  were  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  to 
whom  the  report  had  been  forwarded  for  signature,  and  the  recoidec 
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was  duly  notified.  This  oflScerwas  at  the  time  abseot  from  St.  Louis, 
80  that  the  senior  officer  was  not  notified  of  the  changes  made  until  after 
the  report  had  been  made  public.  The  official  copy  received  by  him 
jBrom  Washington  was  by  instructions  at  once  forwarded  to  the  bridge 
company,  and  the  representatives  of  the  press  were  given  a  retained 
copy  of  the  report  as  it  left  St.  Louis.  Why  Mr.  Eads,  in  his  review, 
used  this  incorrect  copy  instead  of  the  official  one  furnished  him,  the 
Board  are  unable  to  state. 

They  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the  alterations  noted 
were  such  as  meet  with  their  entire  approval,  and  they  desire  to  call 
attention  to  a  foot-note,  which  they  have  added  to  the  original  report, 
to  explain  more  clearly  their  views  on  the  subject  of  dropping  through 
the  bridge  by  means  of  lines,  a  carelessly  worded  sentence  in  the  re- 
port having  given  rise  to  a  misconception  of  their  meaning,  as  noted  fur- 
ther on  in  their  reply  to  Mr.  Eads's  review. 

REPLY  OF  THE  BOARD  TO  MR.  BADS'S  REVIEW  OP  THEIR  FIRST  REPORT. 

(For  th  s  review  see  Appendix  B  2.) 

As  the  review  of  Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge 
company,  is  one  of  the  documents  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Board, 
they  make  the  following  reply  to  such  portions  of  it  as  seem  to  require 
an  answer : 

Mr.  Eads  commences  with  a  philological  disquisition  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  expert.  As  this  term  was  not  used  by  the  Board,  but  is  quoted 
jfrom  a  private  conversation  with  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  who  is 
presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character  and  ability  of  the  officers 
of  the  Army,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Eads  in  his  comments 
on  this  subject. 

The  question  of  the  adaptability  of  certain  forms  of  bridges  to  the  wants 
of  navigation  is  one  with  which  all  the  members  of  the  Board  are  famil- 
iar from  several  years'  service  in  improving  western  rivers ;  in  which 
service  they  have  been  compelled  to  study  the  management  of  steam- 
boats in  narrow  channels,  under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather. 

In  addition  to  this  general  experience,  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  present  Board  composed  the  Board  on  all  the  bridges  over  the  Ohio 
River,  and  one  or  more  of  the  members  have  been  on  every  engineer 
Board  convened  since  the  war  to  examine  western-river  bridges. 

This  matter  of  so  arranging  bridges  that  they  shall  not  be  unnecessary 
obstructions  to  navigation,  has  thus  become  a  speciality  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  from  the  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  their 
efforts  to  harmonize  the  two  opposing  interests,  they  feel  justified  iu 
considering  themselves  as  better  informed  on  this  special  subject  than 
those  whose  engineering  knowledge  and  experience  are  confined  to  a 
single  bridge,  or  than  such  steamboatmen  as  seldom,  if  ever,  take  their 
boats  above  the  bridge  in  question. 

Mr.  Eads  goes  on  to  state  that  the  opinions  of  the  Board  must  bear 
the  crucial  test  of  experience.  WHh  this  they  fully  agree,  and  are 
quite  willing  to  meet  him  on  that  ground.  Although  their  report  has 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  (with  some  errors,  however,  due  to 
copying  the  first  draught,  which  had  been  somewhat  changed,)  and  has 
been  subjected  to  much  unfair  criticism,  been  held  up  to  public  ridicule, 
and  an  erroneous  public  sentiment  created  by  appeals  to  local  interest, 
the  members  of  the  Board  have  felt  it  improper  for  them  to  reply.  Now, 
however,  that  the  matter  has  been  recommitted  to  them,  the  Board  take 
this  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  criticisms  that  their  report  has 
called  forth. 
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HEIGHT   OF  STEAMBOAT-CHIMNEYS. 

Mr.  Eads  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  Board : 

The  apparently  nnreasoDable  heiffht  and  size  of  the  chimneys  in  seneral  nee  on  these 
(western  river)  steamboats  are  really  essential  to  secure  a  good  draaght  to  tbe  iiir- 
naces  and  economical  combustion  of  fael.  Artificial  means  to  produce  the  eame  end 
are  generally  very  expensive  and  often  ineffective. 

He  then  goes  on  to  state : 

Nowhere  has  the  economy  of  fuel  been  so  closely  studied  as  in  the  constioctian  of 
ocean-steamers. 

In  this  Statement  Mr.  Eads  is  entirely  in  error.  Economy  in  ftel  has 
been  chiefly  studied  in  connection  with  land-engines,  especially  those 
used  for  pumping.  Here  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  that  can  be  given 
to  the  boilers,  and  by  using  very  large  evaporating  surfaces  and  alow 
combustion,  great  economy  in  fuel  has  been  attained. 

The  mechanical  effect  due  to  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal,  gen- 
erally expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  in  a 
minute,  is  alone  considered  in  this  case,  the  time  required  for  combustion 
being  immaterial. 

But  if  from  any  cause  the  size  of  boiler  is  restricted,  while  the  same 
amount  of  mechanical  effect  is  required,  it  is  manifest  that  the  element 
of  time  must  be  considered. 

For  instance,  suppose  an  engine  to  be  supplied  with  steam  by  a  boiler 
of  such  capacity  that  the  necessary  amount  of  water  can  be  evaporated 
by  burning  5  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  Now, 
suppose  the  engine  to  be  replaced  by  another  requiring  double  the  pre- 
vious amount  of  steam,  the  boiler  remaining  unchanged,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the  boiler  can  only  accomplish  the  work  re- 
quired by  burning  10  pounds  of  fuel  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour, 
instead  of  5  pounds,  as  in  the  previous  case.  In  practice  the  amount 
would  be  gi^eater,  so  that  economy  of  fuel  has  been  sacrificed  to  efficiency 
in  steam  generation. 

To  drive  large  ships  at  high  rates  of  speed  requires  powerful  engines 
and  boilers,  while  the  room  allowed  for  the  machinery  is  kept  as  small 
as  possible.  Marine  boilers  are  therefore  necessarily  very  compactly 
built,  and  maintain  a  high  rate  of  combustion. 

In  their  construction  eflftciency  in  supplying  steam  with  sufficient 
rapidity  is  the  ruling  consideration.  Economy  of  fuel,  while  still  of 
course  important,  must  and  does  give  way  to  it. 

Artificial  means  are  seldom  used  on  them  to  produce  a  draught,  and  although  tbe 
largest  ones  cousunie  much  more  fuel  per  day  than  any  Mississippi  st-eamer,  none  of 
their  chimneys  approach  the  height  of  some  of  those  on  the  river. 

The  statement  that  '^  the  largest  ones  consume  much  more  fuel  per 
day  than  any  Mississippi  steamer,"  is  certainly  undeniable.  As  the  en- 
gines of  the  larger  ocean-steamers  work  up  to  six  or  seven  thousand 
horse-power,  while  the  largest  ones  on  the  Mississippi  probably  never 
run  higher  than  3,000,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fuel  consumption  per 
day  is  greater  in  the  former  case. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Eads  refers  to  the  rate  of  combustion — that  is,  to  tbe 
number  of  pounds  of  coal  burned  on  a  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour- 
then  he  is  again  in  error.  On  ocean-steamers  this  rate  is  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  pounds,  while  on  western-river  boats  it  runs  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds. 

The  next  statement,  that  ^'  none  of  their  chimneys  approach  the  heigbt 
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of  some  of  those  on  the  river,"  is  specioas  and  deceptive  as  well  as 
erroneoQS. 

Persons  who  jadge  the  height  of  an  ocean- steamer's  smoke-stacks 
from  that  proportion  of  them  which  they  see  projecting  above  the  npper 
deck,  may  well  infer  that  tliis  height  is  small  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  chimneys  of  some  of  onr  river-boats. 

But  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the  ocean-steamer  the  boilers 
and  furnaces  are  located  deep  down  in  the  hold,  so  that  a  large  portion 
of  her  chimneys  are  hidden  by  the  hull,  and  the  actual  height,  measured 
from  the  grates  to  the  top  of  the  chimneys,  may  be  very  respectable. 
Still  this  height  must  always  be  limited,  first  by  the  depth  of  hold,  and 
secondly  by  the  height  to  which  it  will  be  safe  and  expedient  to  carry 
the  chimneys  above  the  upper  deck.  A  very  great  projection  would 
cause  much  resistance  during  head  winds,  and  the  chimneys  would  be 
liable  to  be  rolled  overboard  in  heavy  weather. 

The  Board  append  a  table  in  which  are  given  the  heights  of  the  smoke- 
stacks of  a  number  of  ocean-vessels  both  large  and  small.  These  di- 
mensions are  taken  from  Scott,  Eussell,  and  Kankin's  works  on  ship- 
building. In  addition  to  the  examples  given  in  the  table,  they  would 
state  that  on  the  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  trade,  this 
height  is  from  60  to  70  feet. 

They  also  append  a  table  giving  the  height  above  the  grates  of  the 
chimneys  of  a  number  of  river-boats  frequenting  this  port,  which  were 
selected  by  the  river-men  as  an  argument  against  the  small  height  of 
the  bridge,  and  hence  may  be  considered  extreme  cases.  From  this 
information  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chimneys  of  the  James  Howard,  the 
largest  boat  on  the  river,  are  of  the  same  height  as  those  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  the  largest  boat  on  the  ocean,  and  that  65  feet,  the  average 
height  for  large  ocean-vessels,  does  apjproach  the  height  of  a  good  many 
of  the  chimneys  used  on  the  river. 

Still,  their  height  is  generally  less,  and,  as  Mr.  Bads  states,  they  do  not 
nsaally  require  artificial  draught.  Presumably  the  drift  of  this  state- 
ment is,  that  as  the  short  chimneys  on  marine  boilers  give  a  natural 
draught,  the  higher  chimneys  on  river-boilers  are  unnecessarily  high.' 

To  decide  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  laws  wbich 
govern  the  combustion  of  fuel.  To  effect  this  combustion  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  air  must  be  supplied  to  the  furnace  for  each  pound  of 
coal  or  other  combustible  burned  therein.  This  air  may  be  meenanically 
forced  into  the  furnace  by  a  fan  or  blowing- machine,  or  it  may  be  forced 
in  by  the  excess  in  density  of  the  external  air  over  that  of  the  gases  iu 
the  chimney.  This  excess  of  density  may  be  caused  solely  by  the  rarett- 
cation  and  constant  expansion  of  the  gases  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
and  in  this  case  the  draught  is  called  natural.  The  same  effect  may  be 
produced  by  exhausting  or  drawing  out  the  gases  by  a  fan  or  by  driving 
them  out  by  a  jet  or  blast  of  steam. 

The  velocity  of  a  natural  draught  depends  upon  the  head  produced, 
and  this  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  weight  between  a  chimney  full  of 
hot  gas  and  an  equivalent  bulk  of  the  external  air. 

This  difference,  or  head,  thus  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  gas ; 
hence  two  chimneys  of  equal  sectional  areas,  but  of  unequal  heights, 
will  give  the  same  draught  if  the  temperatures  of  the  gases  contained 
in  them  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  heights. 

For  instance,  the  draught  produced  by  a  chimney  100  feet  high  in 
which  the  gases  have  a  temperature  of  600°  may  be  produced  in  a  chim- 
ney 50  feet  high  and  of  similar  sectional  area,  provided  the  gases  are 
heated  up  to  l,200o. 
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Height  above  grates  of  the  chimneys  of  a  numher  of  steamboats  frequenting  the  2>ort  of  8t, 

Louis  J  Mo, 


Ft.  in. 


James  Howard 9(5 

Richmond eO 

John  A.  Scudder 86 

City  of  Helena 85 

Belle  of  Memphis 85 

Tiiompson  Dean  , 83 

Grand  Tower 82 

Panline  Carroll 80 

Dexter 79 

Sosie  Silver 78 

City  of  Chester 76 

Commonwealth 76 

Continental 75 

Jnlia 75 

John  Keyle 75 

Henry  Ames 75 

EmniaC.  Elliott 74 

Andy  Johnson    72 

P.W.Strader 72 


10 


Ft.  in, 
6 
4 
6 
3 


Ea.st  St.  Louis 72 

Rob  Roy 71 

City  of  Quincy •- 71 

Mohawk 70 

Exporter 69 

Lake  Superior 68    8 

Lucy  Bertram 68    2 

Jo.  Kinney 67    9 

Future  City 67    5 

Clinton 65    8 

Phil.  Sheridan 54    8 

J.H.Johnston 64    8 

Tom  Jasper 64 

Illinois 59    8 

Fanny  Keener 59    7 

Northwestern 57    7 

Atlantic 56    8 

St.  John 51 


Now,  Id  the  types  of  boilers  used  on  ocean-vessels,  the  flues  or  tubes 
through  which  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  pass,  on  their  way 
from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney,  are  always  short ;  the  whole  distance 
from  furnace  to  chimney  rarely  exceeding  15  feet,  and  being  generally 
less.  On  western-river  boilers  this  same  distance  varies  from  40  to  80 
feet  -,  therefore  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  latter  case,  the  gases  on  their 
way  to  the  chimney  will  be  longer  in  contact  with  cooling-surfaces,  and 
will  finally  reach  the  chimney  with  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
would  be  the  case  in  the  short  flued  marine-boiler.  Therefore,  from  what 
we  have  previously  stated,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  river-boiler  will 
require  a  higher  chimney  than  the  marine  to  give  the  same  intensity  of 
draught.    So  much  for  ocean-steamers. 

As  Mr.  Eads  formerly  commanded  river-steamboats,  and  as  he  has 
several  times  crossed  the  ocean,  he  certainly  should  have  known  that 
he  was  comparing  things  whose  conditions  were  in  no  way  alike.  He 
goes  on  to  state: 

The  great  development  of  power  witnessed  evey  day  in  locomotives  Vhose  chimneys 
never  exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length  is  obtained  without  any  artificial  means  to 
prodace  draught  excex)t  by  the  escapement  of  their  waste-steam. 

To  locomotives  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  marine-boilers,  but  in  a 
still  greater  degree.  Lightness  and  compactness  are  the  essential  qual- 
ities, and  all  questions  of  economical  combustion  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  far  more  important  one  of  efficiency  in  generating  steam  rapidly. 
They  are  simply  machines  wherein  enormous  power  is  packed  away  in 
small  compass. 

The  rate  of  combustion  is  from  40  to  140  pounds  of  coal  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  reasonable  person 
that  no  natural  draught  could  supply  the  air  needed  for  such  rapid 
combustion  unless  a  chimney  of  most  inordinate  dimensions  was  em- 
ployed.  Even  if  such  could  be  safely  carried  on  a  locomotive,  it  would 
be  a  source  of  great  loss  of  power  from  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and, 
therefore,  the  men  who  first  made  the  locomotive-engine  a  success 
wisely  decided  to  produce  the  requisite  draught  by  artificial  means  ; 
for  the  escapement  of  the  exhaust-steam  into  the  chimney,  to  which 
Mr.  Eads  alludes  parenthetically,  and  as  though  it  were  of  no  particular 
importance,  is  really  the  life  and  breath  of  the  machine,  and  without  its 
42E 
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h  required  her 

iu^-  them  over- 
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correct : 
it  captain  of  good 

•  •   river  below  St. 

•  lly  unknown  tons, 
nboat  has  recently 

i.-e  he  is  DOW  out  of 

;><'w  Orleans  Packet 
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s   and   New  Orleans 
'le  river  since  the  war. 
'i(!0  that  time. 
i])pi  Valley  Transporta- 
the  river  since  the  war. 
'v  barges,  it  is  manifestly 
'^  large  steamboats  as  pos- 
t  hereby. 

'•e  proprietors  of  the  Sonth- 
'     in  18G5,  and  during  this 

M   the  Bed  River,  acting  as 
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•landed  one  since  the  war. 
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-latement,  left  the  river  in  1861. 

I  he  close  of  the  war. 

haut,  and  has  not  commanded  a 

lieu  he  can  get  one ;  but  we  under- 
ou  the  river. 

need  steamboat-captains  "does  not 
the  bridge.  Of  all  the  steamboat- 
I  is  probably  second  only  to  New 
ce,  the  bridge  authorities  have  only 
man,  Captain  Green,  who  is  now  in 
lu  se,  entitled  to  respect,  but  all  the 
lie  time  of  the  war  or  are  now  out 
opinions  of  ex-river- men  on  this 
cuown  that  before  the  war  the  only 
eubeuville  and  Wheeling;  the  only 
were  at  Clinton  and  Rock  Island ; 
iiri  or  the  main  Mississippi. 
Mississippi  was  three  hundred  and 
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help  tLe  locomotive-engine,  as  we  see  it  to  day,  would  be  an  utter  im- 
possibility. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  matter  to  get  up  steam  on  a  locomotive, 
and  all  roundhouses  are  provided  with  special  means  for  temporarily 
lengthening  out  the  chimney  until  the  fire  is  got  fairly  burning.  After 
steam  is  once  raised,  the  fire  is  kept  up  by  a  jet  of  live  steam  in  the 
chimney  when  standing  still,  and  by  the  fierce  blast  of  the  exhaust- 
steam  when  in  motion. 

So  much  for  the  facts  which  Mr.  Eads  asserts  '*  completely  disprove 
this  first  statement  of  the  Board.'' 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  the  Board  wish  to  state  that  the  whole 
choice  between  natural  and  artificial  draught  is  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  To  run  or  fan  a  blowing- machine  uses  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  available  power ;  to  use  a  steam-blast  reduces  the  power  of 
the  engines  by  back-pressure  on  the  pistons;  the  steam-jet  uses  live 
steam  from  the  boiler,  and  hence  appears  the  most  costly  of  all;  finally, 
natural  draught  requires  the  expenditurie  of  fuel  for  heating  the  air  in 
the  chimney. .  Where  the  choice  is  unrestricted,  the  cheapest  and  most 
eflicient  method  would  naturally  be  adopted. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  while  all  artificial  means  of  pro- 
ducing draught  involves  a  direct  expense,  natural  or  chimney  draaght 
may  be  created  by  heat  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  When  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  and  best,  and  from  the  uni- 
versal preference  given  it  by  river-men  the  Board  judge  that  the  proper 
conditions  for  its  economical  use  are  obtained  by  them. 

Probably  the  most  economical  artificial  draught  is  obtained  by  using 
the  blast  of  the  exhaust-steam.  The  main  objection  to  its  use  is  the 
heavy  ba^k-pressure  which  it  throws  on  the  engine-pistons  when  the 
nozzle-pipe  is  much  contracted.  It  is  also  very  destructive  to  the  chim- 
neys, as  it  hastens  oxidation.  The  force  of  the  blast,  by  detiiching  mst- 
scale,  constantly  presents  fresh  surfaces  to  this  action.  The  life  of  a 
chimney  is  shortened  fully  50  per  cent,  by  its  habitual  use. 

A  very  important  argument  in  favor  of  tall  chimneys  is  afforded  hj 
the  fact  that  the  sparks  thrown  out  of  a  short  chimney  by  a  powerful 
draught  are  a  very  great  source  of  danger,  as  hay,  cotton,  and  similar 
bulky  and  highly  combustible  materials  form  a  very  important  it-em  of 
river-freight.  With  a  tall  chimney  the  sparks  are  either  extinguished 
before  they  reach  the  top  or  else  are  thrown  clear  of  the  boat. 

The  next  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Bads  is  the  practicability  of  rais- 
ing or  lowering  large  chimneys  with  facility  and  dispatch.  He  says 
that  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  at  an  expense  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  This 
statement  may  or  may  not  be  corre<5t,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it  other 
than  the  statement  itself  and  a  document  signed  by  "  thirteen  experi- 
enced steamboat-captains."  As  the  apparatus  recommended  is  not 
stated  to  be  in  use,  and  presumably  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Eads  or 
some  friend  of  his,  it  must  be  received  with  the  usual  discount  due  to 
the  statements  of  inventors. 

Th^  real  difficulty  is  not  in  raising  or  lowering  a  new  chimney  at  a 
wharf,  but  in  handling  one  not  new  and  under  the  pressure  of  winds. 
When  chimneys  are  raised  on  a  steamboat  under  construction  it  is  done 
at  a  favorable  time,  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  while  the  chimneys  have 
their  maximum  strength.  When  once  up,  they  are  secured  as  firmly  as 
possible  by  chain-guys,  but  even  this  precaution  does  not  prevent  them 
from  being  occasionally  blown  overboard.  These  guys  must  be  cast  off 
before  the  chimneys  can  be  lowered.  They  are  thus  left  unsupported, 
:ind  would  probably  go  overboard  if  much  wind  were  blowing.    There- 
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fore  a  boat  arriving  in  windy  weather,  at  a  bridge  which  required  her 
chimneys  to  be  lowered,  would  either  have  to  risk  losing  them  over- 
board or  else  wait  until  the  wind  abated,  and  might  thus  be  detained 
for  days  at  a  time. 

The  '*  thirteen  experienced  steamboat-captains"  have  been  paraded 
at  considerable  length  as  river-men  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bridge.  As 
so  much  is  made  of  their  testimony,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  who 
they  are.  The  following  brief  descriptions  are  from  the  best  informa- 
tion we  could  get,  and  are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct : 

K  S.  Geeen  :  Steamer  Eichmond ;  is  a  steamboat-captain  of  good 
repute,  whose  business  is  entirely  confined  to  the  river  below  St. 
Louis. 

John  McOloy:  Steamer  Continental ;  is  personally  unknown  to  us, 
bat  the  newspapers  have  informed  us  that  his  steamboat  has  recently 
been  sold  by  the  sheriflF.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  he  is  now  out  of 
occupation  on  the  river. 

N.  BoFiNGEE:  President  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Packet 
Company  ;  has  not  commanded  a  boat  since  the  war.  He  is  a  recent 
convert  to  the  bridge,  having  until  lately  strongly  opposed  it. 

Jno.  W.  Carroll  :  Superintendent  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
Packet  Company ;  has  not  been  in  command  on  the  river  since  the  war. 
Has  been  on  duty  on  a  wharf-boat  in  St.  Louis  since  that  time. 

Henry  C.  Haarstick  :  Vice-president  Mississippi  Valley  Transporta- 
tion Company ;  has  not  commanded  a  boat  on  the  river  since  the  war. 
As  his  business  is  confined  to  transportation  by  barges,  it  is  manifestly 
to  his  interest  to  have  as  many  obstructions  to  large  steamboats  as  pos- 
sible, provided  his  tow-boats  are  not  injured  thereby. 

Theodore  Laveille:  Has  been  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  South- 
ern Hotel,  in  St.  Louis,  since  it  opened,  in  1865,  and  during  this 
time  has  not  been  in  command  on  the  river. 

J.P.Fitzgerald:  Is  at  Shreveport,  on  the  Red  River,  acting  as 
steamboat-agent.  It  is  not  known  to  us  definitely  when  he  left  active 
service  on  the  river. 

Daniel  G.  Taylor:  Is  understood  to  have  no  interest  in  steamboats, 
aud  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  commanded  one  since  the  war. 

George  W.  Ford  :  Is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Southern  Hotel, 
in  this  city,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  left  the  river  in  1861. 
Barton  Able:  Left  the  river  about  the  close  of  the  war. 
J.  S.  Kanson  :  Is  a  commission-merchant,  and  has  not  commanded  a 
boat  since  the  war. 

P.  Yore  :  Commands  steamboats  when  he  can  get  one ;  but  we  under- 
stand that  he  has  no  regular  position  on  the  river. 

This  record  of  the  "  thirteen  experienced  steamboat-captains  "  does  not 
make  a  very  satisfactory  exhibit  for  the  bridge.  Of  all  the  steamboat- 
men  who  frequent  this  port,  which  is  probably  second  only  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  amount  of  its  commerce,  the  bridge  authorities  have  only 
been  able  to  produce  one  steamboat-man.  Captain  Green,  who  is  now  in 
active  service.  His  opinion  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  respect,  but  all  the 
others  either  left  the  river  about  the  time  of  the  war  or  are  now  out 
of  employment.  The  value  of  the  opinions  of  ex-river-men  on  this 
point  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  known  that  before  the  war  the  only 
bridges  across  the  Ohio  were  at  Steuben ville  and  Wheeling ;  the  only 
ones  across  the  Upper  Mississippi  were  at  Clinton  and  Rock  Island ; 
and  there  were  none  over  the  Missouri  or  the  main  Mississippi. 
The  nearest  bridge  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  was  three  hundred  and 
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forty-seven  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  the  nearest  one  on  the  Ohio 
was  one  thoosand  and  seventy-seven  miles  distant. 

The  Board  do  not  think  it  their  province  to  enter  on  the  qnestion  of 
possible  changes  in  the  character  of  river-vessels.  Opinions  will  differ 
on  such  points,  and  speculations  on  possible  changes  are  of  little  valoe. 

Taking  the  navigation  as  it  is  and  as  it  was  before  the  later  bridges  tcere 
builty  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  constraction, 
which  is  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience,  is  that  which  best  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  which  it  accommodates.  They  therefore 
take  for  granted  that  there  are  sound  practical  reasons  for  haviug  ele- 
vated pilot-houses  and  high  chimneys. 

Mr.  Eads  entirely  misrepresents  the  position  of  the  Board  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wide  and  narrow  spans.  He  states  that  they  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  Lights  placed  on  an  arch  50  feet  above  high-water  are  of  no  greater  assistance. 

This  they  maintain  to  be  absolutely  true,  but  nevertheless  they  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  lights  on  the  bridge  because  they  are  of 
some  little  service,  and  therefore  they  proposed  using  their  help  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Something  must  be  done  to  help  find  the  middle  of 
the  span,  and  although  the  remedy  is  an  imperfect  one,  it  is  yet  the  only 
thing  that  the  paltry  construction  of  the  bridge  will  permit,  and  there- 
fore they  recommended  it. 

2.  Greater  head-room  for  passing  boats  is  indispensable. 

This  they  also  maintain,  and  in  defense  of  the  proposition  they  qnote 
Mr.  Eads  himself.  In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ex)Dgressional 
convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in  Maj',  1873,  page  50,  the  foUowiog  res- 
olution was  introduced  by  Mr.  Eads : 

Seventh.  That  the  vast  commerce  depending  on  the  Mississippi  Elver  for  cheap  trans- 
portation demands  that  no  artificial  obstruction  be  permitted  in  ita  cbannel,  except 
npon  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  that  no  bridge  should  be  authorized  acnws  it  be- 
low St.  Louis  having  spans  over  the  stream  of  less  width  than  500  feet,  and  a  (ktf 
height  of  75  feet  above  high-water  mark  should  be  preserved  under  the  center  of  tbe 
channel-spans  of  such  bridge. 

This  was  his  opinion  about  any  future  bridge,  but  he  thinks  that  his 
own  bridge  need  only  be  43  J  feet  above  high- water,  and  that  only  at  the 
middle  of  an  arch,  a  deviation  irom  which  exact  point  might  iosoie  the 
destruction  of  a  passing  boat.  The  excellent  priuciples  which  he  applies 
to  others  he  is  unwilling  to  have  applied  to  himself.  The  Board  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  either  the  bridge  under  question  should  have 
been  of  this  height  above  water  throughout  the  span,  or  else  should  have 
been  built  with  a  draw.  A  more  objectionable  form  than  the  one 
adopted  could  scarcely  have  been  devised. 

3.  Piers  520  feet  apart  are  too  wide  to  serve  as  guides. 

This  sentence,  as  it  stands,  conveys  a  false  impression  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Board.  Piers  as  wide  apart  as  stated  would  give  amplesi«ce 
for  navigation.  The  true  statement  of  their  opinion  is  that  this  width  is 
practically  useless  in  the  present  case,  as  no  boat  could  approach  withia 
150  feet  of  either  pier  on  account  of  the  arches,  and  therefore  these piei 
are  useless  as  guides. 

Mr.  Eads  makes  a  strong  point  of  one  sentence  in  the  report  of  the 
Board,  which  was  carelessly  written  and  open  to  misconstructioD,  thon^ 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  really  misunderstood  by  per- 
sons who  profess  to  be  familiar  with  river- navigation. 
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The  sentence  read :  "In  case  of  wind  a  boat  can  be  dropped  through 
the  opening  by  lines  made  fast  to  ring-bolts  in  the  pier  itself."  The  true 
meaning  of  this  sentence,  as  intended,  is  that  in  case  of  a  narrow  open- 
ing, with  a  clear  headway,  it  would  be  practicable  to  extend  the  piers 
np-stream  for  more  than  the  length  of  a  boat,  so  that  before  passing 
through  the  opening  she  could  round  to,  make  fast  to  the  extension  of 
the  pier,  and  then  drop  through  gradually.  This  system  is  adopted  at 
the  Louisiana  bridge  over  the  Upper  Mississippi  for  passing  the  draw 
in  windy  weather,  and  a  similar  method  is  used  at  other  bridges  where 
the  draw  is  located  near  the  shore.  That  this  use  of  ring-bolts  has 
often  been  made  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  was  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  persons  navigating  those  streams. 

Mr.  Eads  thinks  that  the  Board  have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  in 
their  reasons  for  condemning  arched  bridges  over  navigable  streams. 
They  thought  that  they  had  said  enough  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 
person,  but  for  his  benefit  they  will  repeat  their  reasons  for  this  state- 
ment. They  will  be  based  solely  on  the  effect  such  structures  have  on 
navigation. 

In  detel'mining  the  height  and  shape  of  a  bridge,  the  first  point  to  be 
settled  by  those  building  it  is,  what  shall  be  the  least  height  of  the  road- 
way? The  second  question  is,  shall  this  roadway  be  supported  from 
above  or  from  below  f  The  latter  question  will  generally  be  answered 
by  bridge-builders,  either  way  which  may  seem  most  convenient  and 
economical.  The  Board  make  a  definite  issue  between  two  bridges  with 
roadways  on  the  same  level,  one  of  which  is  supported  from  above  and 
has  a  level  bottom  chord,  and  the  other  is  supported  underneath  by  an 
arch.  Both  may  give  the  same  height  for  navigation  under  the  center 
of  the  span,  but  the  straight-chord  bridge  allows  a  boat  to  pass  anywhere 
nnder  this  span 'without  danger,  while  the  arch-bridge  compels  a  boat  to 
pass  at  the  exact  central  point. 

As  a  practical  case,  take  two  bridges  built  as  above,  and  suppose  a 
boat,  whose  highest  part  when  chimneys  are  lowered  is  just  within  the 
clear  height  afforded,  to  arrive  from  up  stream  at  these  two  bridges  in 
succession.  If  she  has  an  inch  to  spare  she  can  pass  with  perfect  safety 
nnder  any  part  of  the  straight-chord  bridge,  whether  she  heads  straight 
down-stream  or  goes  down  broadside  under  the  influence  of  wind  or  cur- 
rent; but  it  is  self-evident  that  any  att^smpt  under  such  circumstances 
to  pass  the  arched  bridge  might  result  in  the  partial  or  total  destruction 
of  the  boat,  and  she  would  probably  go  to  the  bank  rather  than  risk  it. 

River-steamboats  are  very  high  above  water,  flat-bottomed,  and  of 
shallow  draught.  They  have,  therefore,  little  hold  on  the  water,  and 
are  easily  turned  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind.  To  assume,  therefore, 
that  such  boats,  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  wind,  weather,  and 
currents,  can  be  steered  so  as  to  follow  a  line  exactly,  would  show  great 
ignorance  of  river-navigation. 

The  great  width  of  spans  given  the  present  bridge  is,  therefore,  prac- 
tically useless.  A  narrower  span  with  level  chords  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, as  the  piers  would  always  be  clear  and  distinct  obstacles,  and  a  boat, 
nnder  all  ordinary  circumstances,  could  avoid  them  without  difficulty, 
knowing  that  if  she  did  this  she  was  safe.  It  would  be  very  different 
from  endeavoring  to  stear  for  an  illy-defined  point,  high  in  the  air,  with 
the  knowledge  that  if  the  exact  point  were  not  reached  the  boat  might 
be  wrecked.  The  least  change  in  the  current,  and  the  currents  of  dif- 
ferent stages  are  seldom  exactly  parallel,  may  vitiate  the  conclusions  of 
the  best-informed  pilots,  and  none  of  them  would  ai^proach  such  a  dan- 
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gerous  spot  without  dread.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  minor 
reasous  against  this  form  of  bridge,  as  any  steamboat-man  who  would 
not  be  convinced  by  the  above  would  probably  continue  a  skeptic,  no 
matter  what  evidence  were  brought  before  him. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  effect  of  this  bridge,  we  will  state 
that  during  the  few  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  the  arches  were 
closed  two  ferry-boats  have  been  injured  by  striking  against  the  iron- 
work of  the  bridge.  During  this  time  navigation  on  the  upi^er  river  has 
been  pretty  much  stispended  by  ice  and  low  water,  or  the  number  of 
casualties  would  probably  have  been  much  greater. 

Mr.  Eads  concludes  by  stating  that  he  alone  was  the  bridge-engineer, 
and  therefore  he  alone  was  authorized  to  speak  for  the  company  on 
engineering  matters.  As  he  was  said  to  be  in  Europe  when  the  Board 
met,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  call  upon  him  for  information,  and 
therefore  the  Board  called  upon  Colonel  Flad,  the  engineer,  who  has 
generally  been  understood  to  be  responsible  for  the  scientific  part  of  the 
work,  and  also  upon  Mr.  Katte,  who,  as  the  engineer  of  the  contractors 
for  the  superstructure,  was  largely  responsible  for  that  part  of  the 
work. 

Colonel  Flad  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  engineers  by  Mr.  Taussig, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  bridge  company,  as  the 
officer  authorized  to  speak  for  them  on  matters  of  engineering,  and  all 
the  dravnngs  presented  to  the  Board  were  signed  "  James  B.  Eads,  per 
Henry  Flad.''  If  the  Board  misunderstood  Colonel  Flad,  they  regret  it, 
but  they  certainly  can  recollect  of  no  other  objection  from  him  to  their 
proposed  modification  of  the  bridge  than  the  one  alluded  to  in  their 
report. 

Although  great  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  report  of  the  Board, 
and  many  difficulties  in  the  construction  of 'the  lateral  cut  have  been 
indicated,  yet  no  other  remedy  for  the  obstruction  to  navigation  has 
been  projwsed  by  the  bridge  company.  They  have  contented  them- 
selves with  stating  that  the  bridge  is  not  much  of  an  obstrubtion  after 
alL 

This  is,  however,  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  the  Board  believe 
that  any  intelligent  man  is  able  to  judge  in  this  matter  for  himself,  and 
that  all  such  who  are  unbiased  by  interest  or  local  feeling  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  that  they  have.  If  that  fact  be  conceded,  it  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  that  some  change  ought  in  justice  to  be  made, 
The  cost  of  making  the  change  is  something  for  which  the  Boani  are  in 
nowise  responsible.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  badly -designed 
bridge. 

The  Board  think  it  due  to  themselves  to  stat«  that  the  re%iew  of  Mr. 
Eads  has  mainly  been  based  on  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant 
points.  THe  main  and  essential  point  that  the  Board  made  was  that 
this  bridge  was  a  decided  obstruction  to  the  navigation  which  now  ex- 
ists on  the  Mississippi  lliver,  and  to  prove  this  they  cited  figures  and 
dimensions,  which  have  not  been  contested,  and  which  of  themselves 
prove  the  extent  of  the  obstruction. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Eads's  reply  is  that  the  majority  of  river -steam- 
boats must  be  rebuilt  to  conform  to  his  bridge. 

If  a  duplicate  of  this  bridge  were  to  be  built  at  Oarondelet  or  Cairo, 
it  would  be  generally  denounced  in  St.  Louis  as  a  great  outrage  upon 
her  river-commerce,  and  the  Board  cannot  see  why  the  present  bridge 
is  not  as  serious  an  obstruction  to  the  commerce  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  above  St.  Louis. 
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REPLY  OF  THE  BOARD  TO  THE  AFFIDAVITS  OP  MB.  TAUSSIO  AND  MR. 

NOBLE. 

(See  Appendix  B,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4.) 

The  affidavits  made  by  William  Taussig,  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  bridge  company,  and  John  W.  Noble,  acting  as  attorney 
and  counsel  to  this  company,  concerning  the  proceedings  of  this  Board 
at  its  first  meeting,  addressed  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Board  for  our  [their]  information,  ^<  and  for  con- 
sideration and  report,"  having  been  considered  by  the  Board,  they  sub- 
mit the  following  report  in  regard  thereto  : 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
affiants  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Board,  althoagh  the  latter  did  all  in  their 
power  to  explain  their  understanding  of  the  instructions  furnished  them, 
which  alone  could  be  their  guide.  The  Board  regarded  themselves  as 
engineers  directed  by  the  orders  of  a  superior  officer  to  examine  into 
certain  alleged  facts,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  of  any- 
body regarding  matters  which  were  plain  to  t^eir  own  observation  and 
reason. 

The  only  facts  that  were  vital  to  the  question  were  the  height,  width, 
and  form  of  the  bridge-spans,  and  the  height  and  general  dimensions  of 
the  steamboats  likely  to  pass  under  them.    These  were  all  before  them. 

The  Board,  however,  granted  the  fullest  liberty  to  all  parties  to  appear 
before  them  and  make  their  own  statements.  There  existed  from  the 
first  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Board  and  the  affiants ; 
the  latter,  as  shown  by  their  affidavits,  holding  that  such  statements 
were  testimony,  while  the  Board  held  that  "  testimony  is  strictly  the  evi- 
dence of  a  xcitness  given  wider  oath,^  and,  ad  they  had  not  the  legal  right 
to  administer  an  oath,  they  could  not  take  testimony. 

The  Board,  therefore,  declined  to  make  record  of  the  irresponsible 
statements  which  they  received,  deeming  that  they,  in  their  own  judg- 
ment, could  rightfully  give  to  each  stat^ement  the  weight  it  deserved, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  wanted  their  opinions  on  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  not  those  of  irresponsible  persons.  The  Board  also,  as  stated 
by  the  affiants,  declined  to  hear  counsel  on  questions  of  law,  that  sub- 
ject not  having  been  submitted  to  them. 

The  senior  member  of  the  Board  duly  informed  the  bridge  company 
of  the  order  directing  their,  meeting,  as  shown  by  the  paper  prepared 
by  him,  and  which  accompanies  this  report,  (Appendix  G.)  No  pains 
were  spared  to  give  that  company  the  earliest  notice  practicable  and  to 
treat  them  fairly. 

The  Board,  in  its  hearings,  first  had  before  them  those  who  complained 
of  the  obstruction  of  navigation  by  the  bridge.  These  gave  their  views, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Noble,  one  of  the  affiants,  '^  concerning  the  heights 
of  boats,  their  chimneys,  the  character  of  the  St.  Louis  Harbor,  the 
necessity  for  high  pilot-houses  and  tall  chimneys,  the  comparative  safety 
of  raising  or  lowering  steamboat-chimneys,  whether  they  could  be  raised 
and  lowered  at  all,  whether  artificial  draught  could  be  used,  the  expense 
that  would  be  incurred  by  preparing  chimneys,  and  the  difficulties  of 
piloting  boats  under  the  bridge." 

The  above  hardly  states  the  nnmber  of  questions  which  were  consid- 
ered ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  is,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  considerable  time 
was  necessary  to  hear  an  individual  on  each  point.  A  large  number  of 
persons  opposed  to  the  bridge  were  present  and  ready  to  give  their  views 
on  these  points.  After  hearing  several,  and  finding  their  statements 
nierely  cumulative,  in  order  to  save  time  one  of  the  members  of  the 
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Board  drew  up  the  memorandum  quoted  by  Mr.  Noble,  and  asked  these 
men  if  it  did  not  in  brief  express  their  opinion  as  to  what  coustitoted  a 
serious  obstruction  in  regard  to  height.  To  this  they  all  assented,  and 
wrote  their  names  in  pencil  upon  the  memorandum,  although  sachaetiofl 
was  not  requested  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  hear  those  river-men  that  the  bridge 
company  brought  forward  on  their  side.  All  present,  consisting  of  Bar- 
ton Able  and  George  W.  Ford,  were  heard.  They  were  both  out  of 
river  business,  and  but  little  interested  in  it. 

The  affiants  then  stated  that  they  could  bring  others  to  make  similar 
statements,  if  the  Board  would  adjourn  till  the  next  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
it  being  then  Friday.  This  was  impossible,  because  the  other  duties 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  did  not  admit  of  this  delay. 

The  affiants  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  circulate  a  paper  for  signa- 
ture, in  opposition  to  the  memorandum  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the 
Board,  to  represent  the  views  of  those  opposed  to  the  bridge.  This  was 
objected  to  by  the  Board,  as  they  had  determined  not  to  take  the  views 
of  any  one  that  did  not  ^pear  before  them  in  person,  so  as  to  answer 
the  questions  they  might  put  to  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
The  senior  member  specially  informed  the  affiants  that  any  one  who  ap- 
peared in  person  should  be  heard. 

To  avoid  any  appearance  even  of  unfairness,  the  memorandum,  which 
had  been  signed  by  the  river-men,  as  to  what  constituted  a  serious 
obstruction  to  navigation,  was  torn  up,  and  no  use  was  made  of  it  br 
the  Board. 

The  remark  made  by  Major  Warren,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Taussig  iu 
his  affidavit,  Major  Warren  asks  to  be  allowed  to  make  his  own  explana- 
tion of.  This  he  has  done  in  writing,  and  his  statement  accompanies 
this  report.    (Appendix  D.) 

Eespectfully  submitted,  by  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  H.   S13IPS0N, 

Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U,  &  A., 

President  of  Board, 
G.  K.  Warren, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major  Oen.^  U.  S.  A. 

G.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major  Gen,j  U.  S.  A. 

Wm.  E.  Merrill, 
^  Major  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Colof^cL 

Charles  R.  Suter,^ 
Major  of  Engineers,  U.  &  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A. 


B  1. 

Letter  of  Mr,  JVm.  TduBslg  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

Illinois  and^JSt.  Louis  Bridge  Compaxv, 

Si.  LouU,  December  19,  1S73. 

Sir  :  Inclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  affiflavits  of  Gen.  John  W.  Koble  and 
of  myself,  relative  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  investigation  by  the  Board  of 
United  States  engineers,  convened  under  Special  Orders  No.  109,  War  Dep»rtuient,ifl- 
jutant-Generars   Office,  Washington,  August  20,  1873.      These  affidavits  cover  ll»e 
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grounds  of  complaint  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sahmit  to  yon  personally  on  hehalf  of 
this  company,  and  whioh  you  desired  me  to  forward  to  you. 

The  pressure  of  other  important  business  has  prevented  me  from  attending  to  it 
sooner. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Taussig, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War, 


B  2. 

Beview  of  the  first  report  of  the  Board  j  hy  Mr,  James  B,  Eads. 

Engineer's  Office,  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company, 

October,  1873. 
To  the  President  and  Directors : 

Gentlemen  :  The  report  of  a  Board  of  United  States  engineer  officers,  dated  Sep- 
tember 11, 1873,  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  having  been 
referred  to  me,  I  respectfully  submit  on  these  important  papers  the  following  review : 

Owing  to  an  inadvertence  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Engineers 
when  transmitting  to  this  company  the  above  papers,  it  was  stated  that  the  report 
hskd  l>een  approved  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War.  Fearing  such  high  official 
sanction  might  possibly  affect  the  credit  of  the  company,  the  chairman  of  your  execu- 
tive committee  and  myself  immediately  visited  Washington  t/O  obtain  a  recall  of  this 
approval  until  a  review  of  the  report  could  be  laid  before  the  Department.* 

We  learned  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  that  he  had  not  approved  the  report,  and 
bad  taken  no  action  on  it,  and  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineei-s,  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  company,  explained  and  corrected  the  inadvertence  above  mentioned. 

The  order  convening  the  Board  directs  it  "  to  examine  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Illinois  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Kiver  at  St.  Louis,  and  report 
whether  the  bridge  will  prove  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and 
if  so,  in  what  manner  its  construction  can  be  modified." 

I  was  informed  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  that  the  Board  was  convened  as 
*' experts  to  examine  the  subject,  and  was  not  required  to  take  the  opinion  of  others 
npon  it.  Tlie  report,  however,  conveys,  by  its  tenor,  the  evidence  that  the  decision  of 
its  members  was  formed  not  alone  on  their  own  judgment  as  experts,  but  also  upon 
the  statement  of  a  few  of  the  steamboat-men  examined.  I  was  not  present,  but  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  Board  refused  to  receive  the  rebutting  testimony  of  the 
company,  which,  in  consequence,  has  made  complaint,  through  its  counsel,  to  the  War 
Department.! 

The  report  declares  that  the  bridge  will  be  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  navigation 
when  completed. 

The  correctness  of  this  decision  testa  wholly  upon  the  reliability  of  the  testimony 
received  by  the  Board,  and  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members  as  experts  in  river 
navigation.  For,  manifestly,  if  the  evidence  relied  upon  be  untrustworthy,  and  the 
members  themselves  not  qualified  to  act  as  experts,  their  opinions,  although  unani- 
mous and  strengthened  by  the  indorsement  of  the  chief  officer  of  their  corps,  can  be  of 
no  value  whatever.  The  views  of  the  steamboat-men  referred  to  in  the  report  are 
shown  by  the  accompanying  letters  to  be  wholly  incorrect.  The  first  one  of  these  let- 
ters is  from  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  Capt.  Joseph  Brown,  who  commanded  several 
of  the  largest  steamers  on  the  river,  and  the  second  one  is  from  a  number  of  other  well- 
known,  highly  respected,  and  skillful  commanders,  who  have  also  navigated  some  of 
the  largest  steamers  afloat.  Several  of  these  gentlemen  are  to-day  deeply  interested 
in  the  largest  ones;  hence  they  would  be  pecuniarily  injured  if  the* bridge  were  really 
a  serious  obstruction.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  a  dollar  of  interest  in  the 
bridge. 

The  height  necessary  for  the  pilot,  and  the  difficulty  of  steering  through  the  central 
part  of  the  arch,  are  the  only  two  questions  on  which  the  Board  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  support  its  own  views  by  reference  to  the  assertions  of  steamboat-nien. 
Jt  will  be  hereafter  seen  by  quotations  from  these  letters  that  on  these  two  points 
their  statements  were  wholly  unreliable.  This  iact  established,  it  remains  to  examine 
^hat  value  should  attach  to  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  experts  themselves. 

*  Tbo  report  of  the  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  same  by  the  Chief  of  EuRiueera,  will  be  found 
in  the  Apjiendix. 
t  See  affidavita  of  Dr.  William  Taussig  and  General  Noble  in  Appendix. 
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Webster  defines  an  •* expert''  as  "one  who  has  skill,  experience,  or  peculiar  knowl- 
e<1^e  on  certain  subjects  of  inquiry  in  science,  art,  trade,  or  the  like."  I  belieyethis 
definition  is  generally  accepted  as  correct.  The  possession  of  either  "  skill "  or  "ciperi- 
ence  "  in  steam  navigation  on  rivers  can  only  be  the  result  of  individnal  practice,  and 
as  these  gentlemen  have  not  had  this,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  have  either  skill 
or  experience.  Hence  their  qualifications  must  necessarily  rest  solely  upon  the  pos- 
session of  "peculiar  knowledge  *'  of  river  navigation,  and  this,  for  the  same  reMon, 
cannot  bo  practical  knowledge. 

Their  distinguished  reputation  would,  however,  lead  the  public  to  infer  that  they 
had  carefully  studied  the  various  problems  of  river  navigation,  and  that  their  supe- 
rior scientific  acquirements  made  the  correct  solution  of  these  questions  so  simple  that 
practical  knowledge  was  unnecessary.  It  will  be  presently  seen  whether  the  vievsof 
the  Board  Justify  this  inference.  The  opinions  of  purely  scientific  gentlemen  on  qnes- 
tions  of  commerce,,  navigation,  and  the  like,  must,  when  challenged,  bear  the  crucial 
tests  of  experience,  or  they  will  fail  to  command  public  confidence.  The  report  de- 
clares: "The  apparently  unreasonable  height  and  size  of  the  chimneys  in  general  nae 
on  these  steamboats  are  really  essential  to  secure  a  good  draught  to  the  furnaces  and 
economical  combustion  of  fuel.  Artificial  means  to  procure  the  same  end  are  gener- 
ally very  expensive  and  often  ineffective." 

Nowhere  has  the  economy  of  fuel  been  so  closely  studied  as  in  the  construction  of 
ocean-steamers.  Artificial  means  are  seldom  used  on  them  to  produce  a  draught,  and 
although  the  largest  ones  consume  much  more  fuel  per  day  than  any  Mississippi 
steamer,  none  of  their  chimneys  approach  the  height  of  some  of  those  on  the  rirer. 
The  great  development  of  power  witnessed  every  day  in  locomotives  whose  chimneys 
never  exceed  10  or  12  feet  in  length  is  obtained  without  any  artificial  means  to  pro- 
duce draught,  except  by  the  escapement  of  their  waste  steam.  These  facts  completely 
disprove  this  first  statement  of  the  Board. 

The  report  says :  "Although  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  lower  small  chimneys, 
dealing  with  those  of  a  large  size  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  Their  weight  is  so 
utterly  disproportionate  to  their  strength,  even  when  new,  that  no  machinery  yet  de- 
vised will  enable  large  chimneys  to  be  lowered,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  withoat  Tcry 
great  labor  and  danger.^' 

As  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  raise  a  thing  than  to 
lower  it,  the  reader  will  wonder  by  what  extraordinary  means  these  formidable  chioh 
neys  were  ever  erected,  when  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  let  them  down.  The  second  let- 
ter referred  to  above  says :  "  We  have  often  raised  and  lowered  them,  and  do  not  think 
with  such  appliances  (falls  and  derricks)  that  it  is  either  dangerous  or  a  very  great  labor. 
We  believe  $1,000  or  $1,500  would  pay  for  hinging  the  chimneys  and  providing  im- 
proved appliances  by  which  the  largest  chimneys  in  use  could  bo  readily  lowered  and 
raised."  This  is  the  testimony  of  thirteen  experienced  steamboat  captains,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  refute  this  second  statement  of  the  Board. 

The  entire  weight  of  that  part  of  the  largest  chimney  which  would  require  to  be 
lowered  is  only  three  or  four  tons.  If  we  assume  the  length  of  this  part  to  be  70  feet 
above  the  hurricane-deck,  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  of  No.  12  sheet-iron  of  a 
strength  equal  to  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  little  calculation  will  show  that 
such  a  cylinder,  if  well  riveted,  will,  even  after  discounting  40  per  centum  of  iti 
strength  for  the  riveted  Joints,  require  over  three  hundred  tons  to  pull  it  aannder. 
Standing  erect,  it  will  sustain  sixt}'  tons  with  safety.  If  each  end  of  such  a  chimney 
be  provided  with  a  strong  angle-iron  flanch  sufficient  to  preserve  its  circular  form,  and 
it  be  placed  horizontally  on  rests  at  its  ends,  it  will  support  a  distributed  load  over  its 
length  equal  to  half  a  dozen  such  chimneys. 

The  size  of  chimney  named  is  an  extreme  one,  while  the  thickness  is  not  unnsoAl, 
nor  is  the  tensile  streng-th  beyond  that  of  ^ood  iron.  A  few  of  the  simplest  calcnla- 
tions  that  are  made  in  the  oflice  of  an  engineer  will  suffice  to  disprove  completely  the 
third  statement  of  the  Board,  to  the  effect  that  "  their  weight  is  so  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  strength,  even  when  new." 

The  Board  enforces  its  opinion  respecting  the  necessity  of  very  high  pilot-houses  by 
declaring  that  "experience  has  decided  this  point  most  clearly."  This  declaration 
loses  all  its  force  when  compared  with  the  following  simple  statement  made  by  the 
gentlemen  just  referred  to,  one  of  whom  is  the  captain  and  part  owner  of  the  Kich- 
mond,  which  probably  carries  the  highest  pilot-house  afloat.  "  In  no  case  is  it  w^ 
Intely  necessary  for  safety  (in  navigating  the  largest  boats)  for  the  pilot  to  be  more 
than  35  or  40  feet  above  the  water-line."  The  fourth  statement  of  the  Board  ia  thus 
shown  to  be  fallacious.  . 

On  the  assumption  that  a  clear  height  of  50  feet  above  directrix  is  requisite  lor  saw 
navigation,  the  report  says :  "  Tlie  horizontal  chord  of  the  center  span,  which  hes » 
feet  below  the  crown  of  the  arch,  is  174  feet  long,  and  gives  the  least  width  of  water- 
way which  seems  compatible  with  safe  navigation."  On  this  a88umptioD  it  will  w 
evident,  presently,  that  the  Board  has ,  uudenstated  the  safe  width  at  least  50  por 
centum. 
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The  highest  part  of  the  hoat  remaining,  when  the  chimneys  are  lowered,  is  the  pilot- 
house.  This,  on  lar^e  st-eamers,  is  nsually  snrmonnted  with  a  pyramidal  canopy  or 
roof,  the  apex  of  which  is  of  course  safe  anywhere  within  the  174  feet.  As  it  is  much 
higher  than  any  other  portion  of  the  boat,  It  follows  that  when  it  is  at  either  end  of 
this  distance,  one-half  the  width  of  the  steamer  must  be  oatside  of  this  174  feet,  and 
yet  in  safety  under  the  descending  part  of  the  arch,  for  the  apex  of  this  canopy  is  im- 
mediately over  the  keel  of  the  l^at.  As  the  largest  steamers  are  from  85  to  90  feet 
wide,  it  is  evident  that  that  much  more  should  have  been  added  by  the  Board  to  this 
174  feet.  Therefore,  on  its  own  data,  this  fifth  statement,  to  wit,  that  the  least  width 
compatible  with  safe  navigation  is  only  174  feet,  is  also  an  error.  It  should  have  been 
stated  at  about  260  feet. 

The  Board  having  arbitrarily  assumed  174  feet  as  the  only  width  of  water-way  com- 
patible with  safe  navigation  afforded  by  an  archway  520  feet  wide,  and  55  feet  high, 
then  endeavors  to  support  the  remarkable  proposition  that  if  the  piers  were  placed  at 
no  greater  distance  than  174  feet  apart,  they  would  be  '*  far  preferable ''  if  there  were 
clear  headway  above.  The  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this  novel  opinion  are 
equally  as.  notable  as  the  proposition  itself.  The  report  says :  "  The  reason  given  for  this 
is  that  the  piers  would  define  the  available  width  with  exactness ;  they  are  easily  seen 
and  avoided.  In  the  case  of  a  wide  arch,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  piers 
are  too  far  apart  to  be  of  service  as  guides,  and  lights  placed  on  the  structure  will  be 
80  nearly  overhead  as  to  be  of  no  great  assistance.''  Even  the  possibility  of  hitting 
the  piers  when  so  close  together  does  not  lessen  the  superiority  of  the  narrow  gauge. 
In  this  event  the  board  offers  the  following  consolation :  "  In  case  of  striking  the  piers 
under  headway,  the  damage  done  is  to  the  hull  alone ;  and  even  if  so  great  as  eventu« 
ally  to  sink  the  boat,  time  will  generally  be  afforded  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,"  whereas  in  case  of  a  collision  with  the  arch,  the  Board  assumes  that  the 
upper  works  of  the  boat  would  be  destroyed,  and  "  as  the  passengers  are  carried  on  the 
upper  decks,  such  an  accident  would  probably  be  attended  with  great  loss  of  life." 
Farther  on  we  are  told  that  **  the  steamboat-men  deem  a  clear  height  of  75  feet  above 
high  crater  the  least  admissible,"  a  concurrence  in  which  opinion  doubtless  actuated 
the  Board  in  recommending  the  canal. 

In  these  last  few  extracts  there  are  three  distinct  assumptions,  and  these  constitute 
the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  errors  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Board  rests.  These  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Lights  placed  on  an  arch  50  feet  above  high- water  are  of  no  great  assistance. 

2.  Greater  head-room  for  passing  boats  is  indispensable. 

3.  Piers  520  feet  apart  are  too  wide  to  serve  as  guides. 

From  these  three  postulates,  draw-bridges  and  narrow  piers  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  safe  navigation.  If  lights  50  feet  high  are  "of  no  great  assistance,"  surely 
they  will  be  of  no  use  at  all  75  feet  high;  and  if  piers  520  feet  apart  are  too  wide  to 
serve  as  guides,  there  would  be  no  means  left  the  bewildered  navigator,  in  approach- 
ing an  opening  520  by  75  feet,  but  to  run  it  by  the  compass,  or  by  buoys  placed  in  the 
channel. 

The  absurdity  of  this  corollary  proves  that  the  three  premises,  of  which  it  is  a  logi- 
cal sequence,  are  incorrect. 

The  fact  that  all  three  of  these  assumptions  are  errors  is  fully  established  by  the 
connter-8tat«ment8  in  the  letters  referred  to.  In  addition  to  this  disproof,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  will  show  the  fallacy  of  two  of  them,  and  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Board  itself  believed  it  quite  practicable  for  an  arch  55  feet  high  to  be  effect- 
ively lighted,  and  its  wide  piers  distinguished  with  certainty.  The  report  says: 
"Whether  this  modification  (the  canal)  be  carried  out  or  not,  the  Board  deem  it  very 
important  that  such  lights  and  marks  should  be  displayed  by  the  bridge  as  will  enable 
hoats  not  only  to  distinguish  the  position  of  the  piers  and  arches  with  certainty,  but 
also  to  be  able  to  tell  the  clear  headway  available  under  the  bridge." 

Reasonable  gentlemen  would  hardly  wish  to  compel  the  company  to  display  lights 
to  enable  boats  **to  distingnish  the  position  of  the  piers  and  arches  with  certainty,"  if 
they  really  believe  "the  piers  are  too  far  apart  to  serve  as  guides,  and  lights  on  the 
structure  will  be  so  far  overhead  as  to  be  of  no  great  assistance."  As  the  latter  state- 
ment is  completely  refuted  by  the  former  one,  I  think  its  insertion  in  the  report  must 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Board.  Another  proof  that  the  Board  was  not  justified 
in  declaring  that  the  arch  is  too  low,  is  shown  by  the  following  facts,  which  the  bridge 
company  was  prevented  from  laying  before  the  Board.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  several 
large  meetings  were  held  on  'change  in  tliis  city  by  gentlemen  interested  in  protecting 
the  navigation  of  these  rivers.  Much  discussion  ensuetl  as  to  the  proper  conditions 
to  be  imposed  by  law  in  bridging  them.  A  memorial  to  Congress,  presented  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  following  fifteen  gentlemen :  J.  8. 
McCune,  J.  F.  Griffith,  Barton  Able,  Joseph  Brown,  H.  C.  Moore,  David  White,  J.  H. 
Alexander,  William  M.  McPherson,  A.  W.  Fagin.  George  Pegram,  Adolphus  Meior,  Felix 
Coste,  James  Ward,  N.  Stevens,  and  J.  B.  Eads. 
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On  the  18tb  of  April,  1866,  this  committee  unanimously  reported  a  series  of  refla- 
tions, and  from  their  report  I  qaote  the  following: 

**  Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  subject  with  reference  to  ascertiimng 
what  restrictions  are  really  demanded  by  the  marine  interest  involved,  and  what  ean 
be  conceded  by  those  interests  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  serious  difficaltieB  in 
the  way  of  the  requirements  of  the  land  transportation  in  crossin||f  the  river,  and  yet 
preserve  a  comparatively  uninterrupted  navif^ation  on  the  Mississippi. 

"The  views  of  your  committee  are  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions,  the  adoption 
of  which  they  respectfully  recommend: 

"Resolved,  That  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  Missouri  be  requested  to  procure  at 
an  early  day  the  passage  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  construction  of  bridges  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  that  they  earnestly  endeavor  to  incorporate  the  following  piovisioiis 
in  said  law: 

"1.  That  all  bridges  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  shall  have  a  clear  height  of  nO 
feet  over  the  main  channel,  between  the  lower  part  of  the  bridge  and  high-wattf 
mark,  measured  ip  the  center  of  the  greatest  span. 

"2.  If  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  they  shall  have  one  span  of  600,  or  two 
spans  of  450  feet  each,  in  the  clear  of  abutments.     *  •  •  #  •        • 

"  4.  No  draw-bridge,  with  a  pivot  or  other  form  of  draw,  shall  be  permitted. 

"  Eesolvedj  That  a  copy  of  this  report  and  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  from  Missouri  at  Washington." 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Exchange,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  the  authoritative  expression  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  body  of 
merchants,  shippers,  and  steamboat-men  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Among  the 
iifteen  names  are  those  of  ten  gentlemen  directly  interested  in  river  navigation,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  these  were  all  representative  men  in  that  interest. 

In  recommending  such  unusually  long  spans,  the  committee  was  informed  at  the 
time  by  me  that  arches  of  such  great  length  were  entirely  practicable,  but  that  truasee 
increased  in  weight  so  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  span,  that  their  great  cost  made 
them  virtually  impracticable.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  in  defining  the  height,  the  words  "  measured  in  the  center  of  the  «jhi»  "  were 
inserted  by  this  committee. 

These  resolutions  were  published  in  the  papers  at  the  time,  and  every  one  had,  there- 
fore, full  notice  of  the  height  agreed  upon,  and  that  that  height  referred  expressly  to 
the  center  of  the  greatest  span  over  the  channel.  After  a  company  has,  during  the  last 
five  years,  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  constructing  a  bridge  with  spans  greater 
and  higher  than  those  required  in  these  resolutions,  and  with  its  plans  publicly  exposed 
on  'change  all  the  time,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
most  influential  in  shipping  the  report  of  the  committee  in  1866  have  been  the  moat 
active  in  1873  in  obtaining  from  six  eminent  United  States  engineers  an  official  declaim 
ation  that  the  bridge,  whose  dimensions  they  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  fixing,  will, 
when  completed,  prove  "  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  navigation ;"  and  this,  too,  after 
being  prominently  active  in  securing  an  official  declaration  from  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, of  St.  Louis,  that  these  dimensions  will  "  preserve  a  comparatively  uninter- 
rupted navigation  on  the  Mississippi.''  This  Exchange  is  composed  of  more  than  1,000 
members,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  owners  and  captains  of  steamboats,  while 
almost  every  one  in  it  is  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  preserving  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  On  such  questions  it  can  speak  more  intelligently  than  any  other  body 
in  this  valley. 

It  is  no  justification  for  the  bad  faith  of  these  recalcitrant  committee-men  to  say 
that  the  Exchange  declared  in  1873  that  75  feet  in  height  was  requisite  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Exchange  did  not,  like  them,  ignore  and  repudiate 
in  1873  what  it  said  in  1866.  The  height  of  75  feet,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  resolution  of 
last  May,  applied  only  to  bridges  that  may  be  built  below  St.  Louis. 

It  will,  on  these  facts,  be  conceded  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  Board  to  assume  that 
greater  height  than  is  given  by  the  center  arch  of  this  bridge  is  really  necessary. 

The  tenth  objection  to  the  bridge  is  because  its  arches  make  the  following  method  of 
navigating  bridge-openings  impracticable  when  descending  the  stream : 

"  In  case  of  wind,  a  boat  can  be  dropped  through  the  opening  by  lines  made  fast  to 
ring-bolts  in  the  pier  itself.  The  chance  of  dropping  through  along  the  pier  is  not 
available  in  this  case,  as  the  arch  of  the  center  span  springs  from  a  point  about  at  the 
level  of  high  water  of  1844." 

►  This  metnod  of  navigating  bridge-openings,  I  think,  originated  with  the  Pioard,  as  it 
is  not  credited  to  any  of  the  steamboat-men  examined,  and  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been 
used  on  these  rivers.  I  have  never  seen  a  steamboat  or  other  vessel  dropped  down  in 
a  current  by  a  line  attached  to  a  ring-bolt  below  her,  and  I  think  the  laws  of  gravity 
would  prevent  the  success  of  the  system,  even  if  this  bridge  had  unlimited  head-room; 
but  as  the  proposition  seems  seriously  advanced  by  United  States  engineer  officers 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  as  objection  is  made  to  the  bridge,  because  the  proiKised  sp- 
tern  "  is  not  available  in  this  case,"  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  question  experienced 
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navigators  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  subject.    I  quote  the  folio  wing  reply  from  letter 
No.  2: 

"  As  the  face  of  the  piers  is  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the 
large  stoamera,  we  don't  know  how  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Ring-bolts,  to  be  useful 
in  dropping  a  steamer,  must  be  placed  above  the  boat,  not  below  her.  To  check  the 
lower  end  of  the  boat,  as  it  enters  the  opening,  by  fastening  to  ring-bolts  in  either 
pier,  would  simplj'  result  in  having  the  upper  end  swing  around  broa<lside,  and  would 
probably  wreck  her  on  one  of  the  piers.  The  upper  end  could  not,  of  course,  be  con- 
trolled by  ring-bolts  150  or  *^00  feet  below.  In  cuvse  of  wind  it  would  be  still  more  im- 
practicable." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that,  without  further  explanation,  the  proposed  system  of 
ring-bolt  navigation  will  meet  with  but  little  favor  from  the  steamboat-men.  On  their 
testimony  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  this  tenth  statement  of  the  board  is  not  sus- 
tained. 

The  Board  thinks  the  steering  through  174  feet  of  the  center  of  the  archway  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  but  the  testimony  in  the  letters  directly  refutes  this 
objection.  Letter  No.  2  declares  on  this  point :  **  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  any  diffi- 
culty. *  ♦  »  *•  Many  of  the  channels  through  the  difficult  bars  below  St.  Louis 
are  not  over  100  or  150  feet  wide,  and  these  are  run  by  the  largest  boat«,  either  by 
buoys  in  them  or  by  marks  ashore."  So  much  for  the  eleventh  objection  of  the  Board. 
The  report  says :  "  They  would  moreover  state  that  arched  trusses,  like  those  under 
construction,  present  so  many  difficulties  to  free  navigation  that,  in  future,  their  use 
should  be  prohibited  in  plans  for  bridges  over  navigable  streams." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  was  not  more  explicit  in  defining  the  '*'  so  many 
difficulties"  before  condemning  the  use  of  a  form  which  often  combines  the  highest 
economy  with  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  proportions  in  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing. Only  two  of  these  "many  difficulties"  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  report.  One 
is,  that  it  prevents  the  proposed  system  of  navigation  by  ring-bolts ;  and  the  other  is, 
the  danger  to  life  in  case  the  upper  works  of  the  boat  should  come  in  contact  with  the  . 
arch. 

The  opinion  of  practical  navigators,  as  set  forth  in  the  letters,  seems  to  prove  that 
ring-bolts  would  be  useless,  even  if  there  were  no  arch  to  limit  the  head-room,  and 
therefore  the  first  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  second  one,  the  Board  offers 
only  the  alternative  of  narrow  piers  and  danger  to  the  hull  versus  wide  arches  and 
danger  to  the  upper  works.  As  practical  navigators  (see  the  second  letter)  assert  that 
injury  to  the  hull  would  be  more  dangerous  than  to  the  upper  works,  the  second  objec- 
tion falls  also.  Under  this  evident  diversity  of  sentiment  between  practical  boatmen 
and  the  Board,  it  would  seem  advisable  not  to  prohibit  the  use  of  arches  until  experience 
shall  demonstrate  what  insuperable  difficulties  will  really  result  here  when  this  bridge 
is  completed.  On  almost  every  navigable  river  iu  Europe  arches  are  in  use,  and  are 
passed  without  delay  by  steamers.  It  will  be  asserted  that  these  steamers  are  much 
smaller  than  ours ;  but  it  may  be  answered  that  the  arches  under  which  they  pass  are 
also  much  smaller  and  lower.  Certainly  a  large  vessel  can  pass  through  a  large  one 
as  safely  and  easily  as  a  smaller  one  can  through  a  small  archway,  if  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  arches  and  vessels  be  the  same. 

The  report  says  of  the  proposed  canal:  "The  steamboat-men  have  stated  to  the 
Board  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  this  modification,  and  the  engineers  of  the 
bridge  company  only  raise  iis  an  objection  the  delay  to  trains  caused  by  opening  and 
shotting  the  draw." 

I  do  not  know  what  authority  the  Board  had  for  thus  committing  me  to  a  plan  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  impracticable  and  useless.  No  "  bridge-engineer"  but  myself  is  justi- 
fied in  speaking  authoritatively  on  any  proposed  modihcation  of  this  bridge,  and  I  was 
not  addressed  on  the  subject  by  a  single  member  of  the  Board,  nor  in  any  way  notified 
of  its  appointment  or  sitting.  Colonel  Flad,  who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
work  during  my  absence,  assures  me  that  he  gave  no  authority  for  any  such  statement, 
nor  do  I  know  of  a  "bridge-engineer"  who  did.  If  consulted  on  the  subject,  I  should 
have  objected  to  the  canal,  for  several  reasons :  First,  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary ; 
second,  it  would  delay  the  completion  of  the  bridge;  third,  it  would  be  enormously 
expensive ;  fourth,  it  would  destroy  all  of  the  wharf  of  East  St.  Louis  alongside  of 
the  canal ;  fifth,  it  would  ruin  the  landing  for  several  hundred  feet  below  the  canal, 
by  causing  a  deposit  along  the  shore ;  sixth,  it  would  involve  a  draw-bridge,  which 
"''^ould  be  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  if  ever  opened ;  and,  seventh,  it  would  mutilate 
the  bridge. 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  the  bridge  will  not,  to  some  extent,  prove  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river.  A  single  pier  cannot  be  planted  in  its  chan- 
iiel  without  involving  increased  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  navigate  it,  nor  can 
ft  structure  be  thrown  across  the  stream  which  will  not  either  limit  the  height  of  that 
which  floats  beneath  it,  or  retard  its  progress  until  a  draw  be  opened  to  let  it  pass.  The 
right,  however,  of  the  traffic  which  flows  east  or  west  to  cross  the  river  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  commerce  on  the  river  to  go  to  the  north  or  south.  They  are  both  com- 
mon interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  one  cannot  be  favored  at  the  expense  of 
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the  other  without  loss  to  the  nation.  Both  intersect  each  other  at  St.  Lonis  in  such 
volume  that  mutual  concessions  are  imperative  to  insure  the  least  delay  to  each  other. 
These  facts  must  be  patent  to  the  uneducated  mind,  and  should  not  be  ignored  by  gen- 
tlemen of  intelligence  when  sitting  as  experts  in  a  matter  where  the  question  of  what 
concessions  should  be  made  by  each  of  these  great  interests  really  underHes  the  prob- 
lem they  were  ordered  to  investigate.  If  they  had  no  authority  to  consider  thij»  cardinal 
question,  there  was  no  necessity  of  convening  so  much  ability  ;  for  it  requires  no  great 
intelligence  to  discover  that  two  piers  standing  in  the  main  channel  are  an  obatmction 
to  navigation,  and  that  the  sides  of  an  arch  are  too  low  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 
craft  as  high  as  the  crown  of  it.  Yet  this  is  really  the  sum-total  of  the  informauon 
given  us  by  the  Board.  Such  a  result  is  no  less  unfortunate  for  the  Board  than  for  the 
bridge  company.  For  the  ability  of  its  members  in  their  legitimate  profession,  no  one 
entertains  more  profound  respect  than  myself.  The  question  of  obstruction  to  navi^ 
tion,  however,  is  not  an  engineering  one.  It  is  one  in  which  the  judgment  of  expe- 
rienced boatmen  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  ablest  engineers  living.  I  cannot 
help  re^rettin^,  therefore,  that  the  Board  thought  it«  instructiokis  did  &o(  require  it  to 
Lear  evidence  m  favor  of,  as  well  as  complaints  against,  the  bridge. 

Constrained  by  a  sense  of  official  duty  not  to  seek  for  the  testimony  of  experienced 
ateamboat-men  in  favor  of  the  bridge,  the  Board  was  deprived  of  the  intelligent  and 
liberal  opinions  of  such  gentlemen  as  those  whose  views  are  herewith  submitted,  aDd 
the  result  is  that  it  was  unconsciously  biased  in  its  judgment  while  striving  to  dis- 
charge its  duty  conscientiously.  The  report,  therefore,  reflects  the  absurd  objections  of 
the  complainants,  and  some  of  those  are  set  forth  with  an  amount  of  surperUtives 
which  serve  to  make  their  fallacies  still  more  prominent.  Unreasonably  high  chim- 
neys are  declared  "  really  essential  for  an  economical  combustion  of  fuel.''  Dealing 
with  large  ones  is  '^a  very  serious  matter,  indeed,"  because  their  weight  is ''flo 
utterly  disproportionate  to  their  strength,"  that  they  cannot  be  let  down  '*  without 
very  great  danger  and  labor;"  pilot-houses  cannot  be  lowered  because  "expehenee 
has  decided  most  clearly  "  that  they  must  be  maintained  too  high  for  the  arch;  '* great 
loss  of  life "  will  most  probably  occur  if  the  upper  works  collide  with  the  arcl^  bat 
none  is  expected  from  the  boat  striking  narrow  piers ;  ring-bolts  cannot  be  used  in 
dropping  boats  through :  ^*  the  piers  are  too  far  apart  to  serve  as  guides ;"  lights  on  the 
arcn  *^  will  be  of  no  great  assistance,"  and  therefore  the  bridge  is  not  simply  declared 
an  ohatructhn,  nor  even  a  serious  obstruction,  but  ^'  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion." 

This  recitation  of  difficulties  and  objections  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  reasons  be- 
yond those  which  affect  the  bridge ;  for  when  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  technical 
ability  are  led,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  utter  opinions  which  experience  disproves, 
or  judgments  which  time  will  reverse,  public  confidence  in  the  value  of  scientific 
acquirements  is  lessened,  whereas  their  real  worth,  when  legitimately  applied,  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated. 

As  a  remedy  for  imaginary  difficulties,  the  Board  proposes  to  destroy  the  stone 
arches  on  the  Illinois  shore,  and  in  their  place  to  make  a  canal  with  a  draw-bridge  over 
it.  One  argument  in  favor  of  this  scheme  is  as  follows :  They  [the  Board]  think,  mare- 
over,  that  it  will  only  be  in  exceptional  cases  that  "  boat-s  will  desire  to  pass  through 
this  draw,  so  the  delay  to  trains  from  this  cause  will  not  be  excessive."  In  this  opin- 
ion I  fully  concur.  I  fail,  however,  to  see  the  propriety  of  building  such  an  expensive 
canal  for  such  exoeptknal  cases.  This  one  argument  alone  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  proposition  it  is  intended  to  sustain. 

The  remarkable  decision  rendered  against  your  bridge,  and  the  remedial  canal  pro- 
posed, will  constitute  one  of  the  notable  incidents  connected  with  its  history.  If  there 
be  any  who  still  think  the  structure  will  ^rove  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion, the  indulgence  of  a  little  patience  from  them  must  be  asked  until  the  completion 
of  tne  work,  and  then  the  bridge  will  vindicate  the  judgment  of  the  St  Louis  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  which  officially  fixed  its  dimensions  in  1866,  and  secured  from  Con- 
gress an  incorporation  of  them  in  the  charter  of  the  company,  in  strict  confonuit}  to 
which  the  bridge  is  now  being  constructed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jambs  B.  E/a>8,  Chief  Etigimeer, 

Letter  No,  1. 
Mayor's  Office,  St.  Louis,  November  7. 1^ 
To  the  lUinois  and  St,  Louis  Bridge  Company^  Capt,  James  B.  Eads,  Chirf  Engineer ; 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Illinois  and 
St.  Louis  bridge,  now  building  across  the  Mississippi  Siver  at  St.  Louis,  can  be 
considered  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  I  have  to  state  that,  in  one  view  of  the  case; 
everj  formidable  object  placed  in  tne  channel  of  a  river  is  an  obstruction  to  navi^atioB 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  bridges  are  a  necessity,  and  that  they  cannot  Ik*  bailt  over 
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lArge  streams  without  placing  piers  where  they  must  interfere  more  or  less  with  navi- 
gation. 

The  spans  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Lonis  bridge  are  the  largest  arch-spans  in  the  world, 
the  central  river  piers  being  over  500  feet  apart,  and  consequently  interfere  less  with 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river  than  any  other  span-bridge. 

From  observation  and  from  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  boatman  and  navigator  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  if  I  was  in  charge  of  one  of  our  largest  steamers,  (numbers  of 
which  I  have  commanded,)  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  take  hor  through  between  the 
piers,  even  in  a  storm  or  any  other  weather  except  fog,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  run  a 
steamer  anywhere  on  the  river  in  a  fog. 

I  consider  the  proposition  of  the  Government  engineers,  to  drop  a  steamer  betweea 
the  piers  down  stream  by  the  aid  of  ring-bolts  attached  to  the  piers,  as  entirely  unneces- 
sary, impracticable,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

In  relation  to  the  elevation  of  the  spans  of  the  bridge,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  arches  had  been  higher,  as  in  some  stages  of  water  it  may  prevent  the  largest  class 
of  steamers  from  passing  under  it  even  if  their  chimneys  were  lowered,  and  to  pass 
nnder  it  in  high-water  would  necessitate  a  change  in  some  portion  of  the  upper  works, 
such  as  the  texas  (so  called)  and  pilot-house.  I  think  the  pilot-houses  could  be  so 
located  and  constructed  that  the  largest  steamers  could  pass  nnder  the  arches  at  the 
highest  stages  of  water,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  symme- 
try of  the  boat,  and  somewhat  of  the  adaptedness  of  the  location  and  construction  of  the 
pilot-house  for  piloting  purposes.  As  between  the  present  structure  without  a  draw, 
having  piers  500  feet  apart,  and  a  structure  with  a  draw  and  piers  only  174  feet  apart, 
1  am  satisfied  the  present  bridge  will  obstruct  or  interfere  with  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  various  craft  navigating  the  river. 

While  I  greatly  wish  that  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  could  have  been  placed  higher, 
yet  I  know  that  was  impossible  from  its  location  and  connection  with  the  tunnel,  the 
height  of  which  was  arbitrary  on  account  of  having  to  pass  under  the  streets  of  the 
ejty ;  hence  the  height  of  the  arches  had  to  conform  to  the  height  of  the  tunnel. 

In  regard  to  making  a  canal  arouud  the  east  abutment  of  the  bridge,  on  the  East 
8t.  Louis  side,  I  should  think  it  a  poor  commentary  on  the  good  sense  of  our  law- 
makers at  Washington  to  authorize  the  damming-up  of  the  Mississippi  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  construct  a  canal  in  place  of  it.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  i>oor  way  of  remedying  the  evil,  for  it  would  create  another,  by  destroying 
the  East  St.  Louis  levee ;  and,  even  if  constnicted,  I  do  not  believe  enough  steamers 
would  pass  through  it  to  pay  toll  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  saying  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal cost. 

Finally,  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge  has  now  been  nearl^r  five  years  in  con- 
stant construction,  at  a  cost  of  probably  $10,000,000,  and  I  consider  its  completion  more 
vital  to  the  interests  of  St.  Louis  than  any  other  public  improvement  now  in  prog- 
roBfl,  and  to  delay  or  obstruct  its  completion  would  be  a  very  great  injury  not  only 
to  the  business  of  the  city,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  the  commercial 
development  of  the  West.  Whatever  inconvenience  may  be  caused  the  larger  class  of 
steamers  during  extreme  high-water,  (which  is  to  be  regretted,)  yet  we  must  come 
back  to  the  original  proposition,  viz.  Are  not  the  advantages  accruing  to  business  and 
eommerce,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bridge,  of  lar  greater  importance  than 
any  injury  it  may  entail  upon  river-navigation  T  and  the  answer  must  be  emphatically 
in  favor  of  the  bridge.  I  consider  the  time  for  fault-finding  or  urging  its  removal  as 
having  more  than  elapsed,  and  that  now  no  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  its 
earliest  completion,  leaving  the  future  to  dictate  what  means,  if  any,  may  seem  neces- 
saiy  to  obviate  any  difficulties  that  may  present  themselves ;  for  I  consider  the  struo- 
tare  one  of  national  importance,  and  in  every  point  of  view  past  modification  or 
removal. 

Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Brown,  Mayor, 

Letter  No,  2. 

St.  Louis,  November  5, 1873. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  1,  1873,  requesting  replies 
lo  oertain  questions  herein  repeated,  which  we  have  answered  in  their  respective  order, 
as  follows :  .Ap^ 

Question.  At  what  height  do  you  deem  it  really  essential  to  place  the  pilot  above 
the  anrfJEUse  of  the  water  tor  safe  navigation  of  the  largest  steamers  on  this  river  f 

Answer.  An  elevation  that  will  give  the  pilot  a  fair  view  of  the  upper  outlines  of  the 
boat.  In  no  case  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  safety  to  exceed  35  or  40  feet  above  the 
pr&ter-line, 

QoLestion.  In  passing  through  an  archway  of  this  bridge,  would  it  be  a  matter  of  very 
pre»^  difficulty  to  keep  the  boat  within  a  width  of  174  feet,  occupying  the  central  por- 
ion  of  the  archway  f 

Aoswer.  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  any  difficulty,  as  the  current  runs  parallel  with 
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the  face  of  the  piers.    Many  of  the  channels  through  the    difficult  bars  below  St.        ; 
Louis  are  not  over  100  or  150  feet  Avide,  and  these  are  run  by  the  largest  boats,  cither 
by  buoys  in  them  or  by  marks  on  shore.    It  is  when  steamers  have  barges  or  other        I 


vessels  in  tow  that  wide  spans  in  bridges  are  most  important.  In  foggy  or  very  windy 
weather  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt  running  narrow  and  difficult  channels  ai|* 
where  on  the  river,  and  in  such  weather  there  would,  of  course,  be  some  danger  in  pass- 
ing through  the  bridge. 

Question.  Is  it  a  matter  of  great  labor  or  danger  to  raise  or  lower  tbe  largest  chim- 
neys on  the  river  with  the  usual  appliances  of  falls  and  derricks! 

Answer.  We  have  often  raised  and  lowered  them,  and  do  iwt  think,  with  snch  appli- 
ances, that  it  is  either  dangerous  or  a  very  great  labor.  We  believe  $1,000  or  $1^ 
would  pay  for  hinging  the  cbiraneys  and  providing  improved  appliances  by  which  the 
largest  chimneys  in  use  could  be  readily  lowered  and  raised. 

Question.  Do  you  deem  such  very  high  chimneys  really  necessary  for  economy  of  fhel 
or  draught  f 

Answer.  We  think  not ;  too  great  a  draught  may  be  created  for  economy ;  the  proper 
construction  of  the  furnaces  render  extra  leugtbs  of  chimneys  nnnecessary. 

Question.  If  there  was  clear  head-room  alongside  the  piers  of  the  St.  Lonis  Bridge, 
woald  it  be  practicable  to  drop  a  large  steamer  through  by  means  of  lines  and  ring-hcJO 
fastened  to  the  piers,  either  in  windy  or  clear  weather. 

Answer.  As  the  face  of  the  piers  is  only  from  one-fonrth  to  one-sixth  of  the  length  of 
the  large  steamers,  we  don't  know  how  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Ring-bolts,  to  be  use- 
ful in  dropping  a  steamer,  must  be  placed  above  the  boat ;  not  below  her.  To  check 
the  lower  end  of  the  boat  as  it  enters  the  opening,  by  fastening  to  ring-bolts  in  either 
pier,  would  simply  result  in  having  the  upper  end  swung  around  broadside,  and  woold 
probably  wreck  her  on  one  of  the  piers ;  the  upper  end  could  not,  of  coarse,  be  con- 
trolled by  ring-bolts  150  or  200  feet  below  it.  In  case  of  wind  it  would  be  still  more 
impracticable. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  steamboat-men  are  generally  hostile  to  this  bridge? 

Answer.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  large  portion  are  friendly  to  it,  because 
it  proves  that  wide  spans  are  practicable.  Of  course  they  would  prefer  higher  spans, 
but  they  recognize  the  right  of  the  railways  to  cross  the  river,  and  they  feel  that  the 
steamboat  interests  must  make  reasonable  concessions.  We  thiuk  the  constmction  of 
any  steamer  afloat  can  be  altered  at  little  cost,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  pass  its  arches  at 
all  stages  of  water.  These  alterations  would  only  relate  to  her  upper  works.  Large 
boats  need  seldom  go  above  the  bridge,  and  can,  in  high-water,  take  a  little  extra  care 
in  going  through  it.  If  it  were  located  below  the  city,  and  in  the  constant  track  of 
the  big  Doats,  it  would  then  be  important  to  have  the  arches  much  higher. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  canal  proposed  by  the  United  States  engineers  f 

Answer.  We  think  it  altogether  impracticable. 

Question.  For  safe  and  convenient  navigation,  would  it  be  preferable  for  this  bridee 
to  have  an  opening  limited  in  width  by  piers  to  174  feet,  but  with  clear  head-room  ijr 
chimneys  and  upper  works,  or  to  have  an  archway  of  520  feet,  with  the  central  174 
feet  of  it  limited  in  height  to  50  above  the  city  directrix  t 

Answer.  As  the  portion  of  the  archway  that  is  full  50  feet  high  is  matly  more 
than  174  feet  in  ordinary  water,  and  as  very  high-water  comes  quite  rarely,  we  think 
the  present  form  and  width  greatly  preferable,  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned.  It  » 
chiefly  a  question  of  which  is  the  greatest  danger,  having  the  hull  collide  with  the 
piers  or  having  the  upper  works  damaged  by  the  lower  part  of  the  arch...  The  hitter 
accident  would,  of  course,  be  much  less  dangerous,  and  hence  the  wide  span  is  mnch 
safer. 

N.  S.  Green, 

Steamer  Bichmond^ 
John  McCloy, 

Steamer  Cwtine»taL 

N.  BOFINGKR, 

President  St.  Louis  and  Neic  Orleans  Paclcei  Company. 
Jno.  W.  Carroll,^ 
Siij^erintendent  St,  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Packet  Ompd^H' 
Henry  C.  Haarstick, 
Vice-President  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Cowf**!* 
Theodore  La\t2ille. 
J.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
Daniel  G.  Taylor. 
Geo.  W.  Ford. 
Barton  Able. 
W.  H.  Brown, 
J.  S.  Nanson. 
P.  Yore. 


Capt.  James  B.  Eads, 

Chi^  Engineer  of  the  Illinois  and  St  Louis  Bridge. 
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B3. 

Affidavit  oj  Mr.  John  W,  Noble, 

State  of  Missouri, 

County  of  8U  Louis,  98 : 

John  TV*.  Noble,  being  dniy  sworn,  on  his  oath  deposes  and  says,  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  engineer  officers,  so  far  as  the  same  were  made 
public,  under  Special  Orders  No.  169,  War  Department,  Adiutant-GeneraFs  Office, 
Washington,  August  20, 1873,  to  examine  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and  report  whether  the  bridge  will  prove  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigation  of  said  river ;  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  its  construction  can  be 
modified ;  which  proceedings  were  had  at  St,  Louis,  commencing  September  4, 1873 ; 
that  affiant  appeared  before  said  Board  with  Dr.  William  Taussig,  managing  director 
of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  affiant  acting  as  attorney  and  counsel. 

That  on  September  2, 1873,  the  bridge  company  had  aodressed  to  the  said  Board  of 
Engineers  a  written  communication,  requesting,  among  other  things,  that  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  idlowed  to  appear  and  be  represented  before  the  Board  by  its  officers 
and  counsel,  to  assist  in  obtainiilg,  arranging,  and  eliciting  testimony,  and  also  re- 
questing the  Board  to  have  its  proceedings  and  all  testimony  adduced  reduced  to 
writing  by  a  short-hand  reporter.  To  this  communication  a  reply  was  received  from 
the  Board  by  the  company,  m  writing,  dated  September  4, 1873,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Board  was  desirous  of  having  the  company  represented  by  its  chief 
engineer,  and  by  any  other  executive  officers  of  the  company,  by  the  company  thought 
best ;  but  the  Board  did  not  desire  to  hear  legal  counsel,  as  it  was  not  directed  to  con- 
sider questions  of  law ;  and  also  saying  that  the  Board  was  not  authorized  to  take 
sworn  testimonv,  but  only  such  as  persons  interested  might  choose  to  give ;  and  the 
Board  did  not  therefore  consider  it  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  manner  proposed. 
When  this  answer  was  received  the  Board  went  into  open  session,  and  affiant  and  Dr. 
Taussig  were  informed  that  they  might  attend  if  they  saw  fit.  Affiant  and  Dr.  Taussig 
went  before  the  Board,  and  there  were  present  also  Capt.  John  S.  McCune  and  some 
other  representatives  of  the  river  interest,  with  Mr.  Bryson.  Some  interchange  of 
opinion  was  then  had  between  said  Taussig,  affiant,  and  the  members  of  the  Board, 
regarding  the  propriety  of  the  company  preparing,  arranging,  and  presenting  testi- 
mony by  affiant,  as  attorney,  on  the  different  branches  or  facts  and  statistics  as  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  statistics  as  to  other  branches  of  commerce  in  con- 
nection therewith ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  affiant  was  told  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  his  presence,  but  that  no  legal  discussions  would  be  entertained. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  hear  the  statements  of  Captain  McCune  and  others 
against  the  bridge,  Colonel  Bryson  acting  as  agent  or  attorney  in  making  suggestions 
to  witnesses  against  the  bridge,  propounding  questions,  and  otherwise  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  an  attorney.  Affiant  does  not  mean  that  the  said  Bryson  was  an  attomey- 
at-law,  but  acted  in  that  character. 

The  witnesses  against  the  bridge  testified  concerning  the  heights  of  boats,  their  chim- 
nevs ;  the  character  of  the  St.  Louis  Harbor  j  the  necessity  lov  high  pilot-houses  and 
tall  chimneys;  the  comparative  safety  of  raising  or  lowering  steamboat-chimneys; 
whether  they  could  be  lowered  and  raised  at  all ;  whether  artificial  draught  could  be 
used:  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  preparing  chimneys,  and  the  difficulties 
of  piloting  boats  under  the  bridge.  « 

The  persons  who  appeared  at  the  different  sessions  and  gave  testimonv  against  the 
bridge  were  Capt.  John  S.  McCune,  Captain  Silvers,  Capt.  E.  W.  Gould,  Capt.  J.  R. 
Pegram,  Mr.  James  Collins,  and  it  m^  be  some  others.  A  paper  was  presented,  to  the 
'following  purport,  to  the  Board :  "  The  river  interests,  represented  by  those  present, 
liold  that  Uie  lowering  of  the  pipes  and  pilot-houses  is  impracticable,  and  any  bridge 
roquiring  it  to  be  done,  for  aay  considerable  portion  of  the  season,  is  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  f  to  which  were  affixed  the  names  of  several  of  the  persons  opposing 
the  bridge,  tney  being  present  and  assenting  thereto.  This  paper  was  received  oy  the 
Board,  having  been  suggested  and  prepared,  as  affiant  remembers,  by  General  Warren, 
SB  a  means,  it  was  said,  of  shortening  the  Investigation. 

The  bridge  company  had  secured  the  attendance  of  a  number  of  steamboat-men  en- 
tertaining views  on  the  questions  which  the  Board  had  investigated  directly  opposed 
to  those  already  received  by  the  Board,  and  was  prepared  to  bring  forward  other  river- 
men  of  experience,  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  impracticable  to  lower  steam- 
l>oat-chimneys  ana  pilot-houses ;  that  it  was  more  desirable  to  alter  the  boats  than 
the  bridge,  and  that  the  alleged  difficulties  of  piloting  under  the  bridge  did  not  exist. 
Of  these  the  company  presented  Capt.  Bart.  Able  and  Capt.  George  W.  Ford ;  Captain 
Ford  expressing  Uie  opinion  that  steamboat-chimneys  were  built  a  third  higher  than 
they  ought  to  be. 

Ailant  then  proposed  to  meet  the  paper  already  received  by  a  paper  to  the  contrary, 
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signed  by  river-men  holding  views  exactly  opposed  to  those  expressed  in  the  paper 
received,  and  asked  if  it  would  be  received.  The  president  of  the  Board  said  he  did 
not  think  it  would. 

Affiant  then — it  being  Friday  afternoon — ^proposed  an  adjournment  until  next  Mon- 
day morning,  that  the  company  misht  bring  forward'its  other  witnesses,  stating  that 
the  company  had  not  been  informed  by  reasonable  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  BiMid ; 
that  the  other  side,  protesting  against  the  bridge,  and  upon  whose  appliaation  the 
special  order  was  issued,  had  oad  every  means  of  knowing  the  questions  to  be  taifled 
and  preparing  therefor,  while  the  company  had  had  no  reasonable  notice,  and  wm  de- 
sirous of  the  acHournment  only  to  concentrate  their  testimony.  The  members  of  the 
Board  expressed  themselves  not  only  as  opposed  to  any  adjournment,  but  to  hearins 
any  further  testimony,  except  from  the  chief  engineer,  and  to  make  such  inqairieeof 
a  scientific  character  as  they  saw  fit. 

Dr.  Taussig  joined  with  affiant  in  his  request  of  an  acyoumment  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  further  testimony,  stating,  in  effect,  that  the  other  side  had  hail  months, 
while  the  oridge  companv  had  had  only  a  few  days ;  but  was  also  told  that  there  woula 
be  no  continuance,  and  that  further  testimony  was  not  expected  except  from  the  en- 
gineer and  on  scientific  questions. 

Whereupon  the  bridge  company,  speaking  through  affiant  and  Dr.  Taussig,  informed 
the  Board  that  they  witiidrew  from  any  rarther  participation  in  these  proceedings, 
leaving  Colonel  Flad,  the  engineer,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  to  give  them  each 
scientific  information  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 

Affiant  has  read  a  printed  report,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  said  Board,  dated  Sep- 
tember 11, 1873,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  united  States  Army,  wherem 
appear  the  following  statements :  ''The  apparently  unreasonable  height  and  size  of  the 
chimneys  in  general  use  on  these  steamboats  are  really  essential  to  secore  a  good 
draught  to  the  furnaces  and  economical  combustion  of  fuel.  Artificial  means  to  pro- 
cure the  same  end  are  generally  very  expensive,  and  often  ineffective. 

'^ Although  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  lower  small  chimneys,  dealing  with 
those  of  large  size  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  -        *  *  •  • 

The  elevated  position  of  the  pilot-house  is  necessaiv  to  enable  the  pilot  to  have  unob- 
structed view  of  the  river  ahead  and  the  stern  of  his  boat.  Experience  has  decided 
this  point  most  clearly." 

And  wherein  it  is  also  said :  '^  There  remains  still  to  be  considered  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  a  boat  within  the  limited  width  necessary  for  safety.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  that  this  will  be  a  matter  of  very  great  uncertainty,  and  this  is  also  the 
view  taken  by  intelligent  pilots  who  were  questioned  on  this  point ;"  which  report 
then  proceeds  to  give  the  reasons  stated  by  said  pilots  to  maintain  this  proposition. 

Affiant  says  that  the  said  Board  did  not,  and  would  not,  give  the  bridge  oompaoj 
the  opportunity  to  produce  before  them  the  testimony  they  had  at  command  on  reason- 
able notice,  and  opinions  of  numerous  experienced  pilots  and  steamboat-men,  whose 
views  were  entitled  to  consideration,  and  w]iich  would  have  been  against  the  conclasioD 
and  reasons  stated  in  the  said  report,  and  above  quoted.    And  furtner  affiant  saith  not 

John  W.  Noblk. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  d6th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1873,  at  my 
office  in  St.  Louis, 
r  ,  Theo.  F.  Chilm, 

L^^^- J  Notary  FuhJio,  8t  Louis  Ckmntg,  ifwwn. 


B4. 

Affidavit  of  Mr.  William  TausHg. 

State  of  Missouri, 

County  of  St.  Louis,  ss. : 

William  Taussig,  being  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  says  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company^  and  the  chairman  w 
its  executive  committee ;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  investigation  had  by  the  Board 
of  engineer  officers,  convened  under  Special  Orders  No.  169,  War  Department,  AcUntant- 
OeneraVs  Office,  dated  Washingrton,  August  20, 1873,  to  examine  the  oonstmction  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge,  and  report  whether  the  bridge  will  prove  a  setiou 
obstruction  to  river*navigation,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  its  construction  can  be  modi- 
fied— which  proceedings  were  had  at  St.  Louis  about  September  4  and  following  dayfr;- 
ii^was  present  at  the  sittings  of  said  Board,  and  represented  the  bridge  company,  in 
connection  with  John  W.  Noble,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  said  company. 

Affiant  states  that  he  has  read  the  affidavit  of  John  W.  Noble,  dated  November  ^ 
1873,  and  that  the  statements  therein  contained  are  true ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  am* 
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iot  farther  states  that  said  bridge  company  has  never  received  from  said  Board  of  En- 
giDoers  or  from  the  War  Department  any  official  notification  whatever  of  the  issuance 
m  said  order  No.  169,  nor  of  its  object,  nor  of  the  gronnds  of  any  complaints  which 
may  have  been  made  against  said  bridge,  nor  of  the  names  of  any  complainants,  nor 
of  the  day  or  time  of  the  sittings  of  said  Board  of  Engineers,  bnt  that  said  bridge  com- 
pany was  entirely  ignored  and  disregarded  ;  that  the  only  information  derived  by  the 
company  of  these  intended  proceedings  was  from  the  reports  of  newspapers  some  two 
▼eeks  before  the  sitting  of  said  Board  of  Engineers ;  that  the  bridge  company,  being 
laif^ely  interested  in  the  snbject-matter  to  be  investigated,  and  being  possessed  of,  or 
able  to  furnish,  much  valuable  testimony  and  other  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  ex- 
peeted  to  be  notified  and  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  complaints  made  against 
the  bridge ;  but  that,  receiving  no  notice,  after  waiting  within  a  few  days  of  the  meet- 
ing, this  affiant  called  personally,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1873,  on  Colonel  Simpson, 
in  order  to  obtain  such  information ;  on  which  occasion  all  he  could  obtain  was  a 
printed  copy  of  the  order  convening  said  Board,  which  was  handed  to  him  x>er8onally, 
bnt  in  nowise  took  the  character  of  an  official  notification  to  the  company ;  that  there- 
npon  the  president  of  the  bridg^e  company  and  the  undersigned  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Engineers  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  received  from  said  Board  a 
reply  thereto,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  annexed,  that  at  the  sittings  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers,  to  wit,  during  the  whole  of  Thursday,  the  4th,  and  during  Friday,  the  5th, 
^September,  up  to  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day,  only  the  complainants  against  said 
bridge  and  their  witnesses  were  heard  and  examined  by  the  Board ;  that  during  that 
time  a  great  many  persons,  witnesses  procured  by  the  bridge  company  to  attend,  had 
called  and  were  present  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard,  but  left  again  because  no  op- 
portunity was  given  them  ;  that  on  Friday,  September  5,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  first 
two  witnesses  of  those  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  bridge  company  were  given  an 
importunity  to  testify,  and  that  at  the  close  of  their  testimony.  It  then  being  late  and 
aU  their  witnesses  having  left,  affiant,  in  behalf  of  the  bridge  company,  asked  for  an 
adjournment  to  the  next  day  (Saturday)  or  to  the  Monday  following,  in  order  to  enable 
tbe  company  to  bring  forward  important  evidence  upon  the  points  involved  and  as  to 
the  complaints  made,  tending  to  disprove  such  statements  as  had  been  heard  from 
eomplainauts  against  the  bridge,  and  which  statements  were  the  first  intimations  the 
oompany  had  of  the  grounds  of  complaint.    In  making  this  request  affiant  stated  that 
Ae  bridge  company  *^  asked  only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  complainants  had  had  weelcs 
within  which  to  prepare  their  testimony,'^  as  was  evidenced  by  the  complainants'  care- 
fnlly-prepared  plats,  schedules,  measurements,  and  otherwise  organized  opposition  to 
tbe  bridge. 

This  request  was  positively  denied,  and  when  this  affiant  stated  that  a  great  many 
old  and  experienced  steamboat-men  were  ready  to  disprove  the  statements  of  those 
oomplaining  against  the  bridge,  one  of  the  members  of  said  Board  of  Engineers,  Major 
Warren,  said,  "  If  a  thousand  steamboat-men  should  come  and  say  that  this  bridge  was 
no  obstruction,  it  would  not  change  my  opinion." 

And  thereupon,  as  affiant  further  says,  the  bridge  company  asked  at  least  for  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  present  a  paper  signed  by  steamboat-men  and  experts 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  by  them 
banded  to  tbe  complainants  present  for  signature,  but  of  the  contrary  import.  This 
reqneet  was  also  denied,  whereupon  the  bridge  company,  represented  by  affiant  and 
their  ooonsel,  formally  protested  against  saia  proceedings  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  withdrew  firom  all  participation  therein. 

Affiant  says  that  the  bridge  company  would  have  been  prepared,  if  sufficient  and 
neasonable  time  had  been  granted  them,  to  disprove,  by  a  large  number  of  experienced 
lod  expert  persons,  by  statistics,  by  measurements,  and  by  adducing  of  facts,  all  of  the 
{roands  of  complaint  which  had  been  heard  and  considered  by  said  Board,  but  by  the 
irbitrary  and  summary  action  of  said  Board  they  were  prevented  therefrom. 

Wm.  Taussig. 

8ob0oribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1873. 
[SBAI.]  '  Theo.  F.  Childs, 

Notary  PubliOf  St,  Louis  County,  Missouri. 


C. 

Personal  statement  of  Colonel  James  R,  Simpson^  Corps  of  Engineers, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.',  January  17, 1874. 
QmswELAJL:  Toaohing  the  affidavit  of  William  Taussig,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  Board 
r  Direectors  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  and  chairman  of  the 
cecnti've  committee,  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  investigation  by  the  Board  of 
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United  States  Engineers  convened  under  Special  Order  No.  169,  War  Department, 
Ad^ntant-General's  Office,  Washington,  Angnst  20, 1873,  which  is  among  the  papers 
referred  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  nnder  date  of  Becember  30, 
1873,  to  the  Board  at  its  present  session,  for  consideration  and  report,  as  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  I  think  proper  to  make  the  following  answer,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
my  action  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Board  on  the  4th  of  September,  1873: 

Dr.  Taussig,  in  his  affidavit,  swears  *'  that  said  bridge  company  has  never  received 
from  said  Board  of  Engineers  or  from  the  War  Department  any  official  notification 
whatsoever  of  the  issuance  of  said  order  No.  169,  nor  of  its  object,  nor  of  the  groonds 
of  any  complaints  which  may  have  been  made  against  said  bridge,  nor  of  the  names 
of  any  complainants,  nor  of  the  day  or  time  of  the  sittings  of  said  Board  of  EngineeTB; 
bnt  that  said  bridge  company  was  entirely  ignored  and  disregarded ;  that  the  only  in- 
formation derived  by  the  company  of  these  intended  proceedings  was  from  the  reports 
of  newspapers  some  two  weeks  before  the  sitting  of  said  Board  of  Engineers." 

In  reply,  I  assert  that  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1873,  as  senior  member  of  the 
Board,  I  addressed  the  following  commnnication  to  Capt.  John  S.  McCuue,  president  of 
the  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Pacset  Company : 

"  Engineer  Office,  United  States  Abscy, 
*»  1122  Pifi«  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Augu$t  25,  1873. 
**  Sir  :  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Board  to  examine  the  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  River  at  this  city,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  and  dimensions  of 
a  number  (as  great  a  number  as  possible)  of  the  largest  packets  and  tow-boats  which 
ply  on  the  river  past  this  city.    The  information  should  come  from  reliable  aonroes, 
and  could  be  given  in  a  form  like  the  inclosed. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  H.  Simpson, 
4  "  Colond  of  Engineersy  U.  A  A. 

"  Capt.  John  S.  McCune, 

"President  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo." 

On  the  same  day  that  I  addressed  the  above  letter  to  Captain  McCane,  Angnst  25, 
I  called  at  the  office  of  the  bridge  company,  on  Col.  Henry  Flad,  acting  chief  eneineer 
of  the  bridge  company  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Eads,  understood  to  be  abroad,  and 
requested  him  to  inmish  such  drawings  of  the  bridge  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  Board,  which  was  to  convene  on  the  2d  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  bridge  was  an  obstruction  to  navigation.  Colonel  Flad 
politely  furnished  me  with  an  official  drawing  of  the  bridge,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  correspondence: 

"Engineer  Offiche,  United  States  Aitinr, 
"  1122  Pine  Street,  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  August  26^  1873. 
"Colonel:  I  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the  tracing,  designated 
'skeleton '  of  Dlinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge,  which  you  have  kindly  forwarded  to  me, 
in  accordance  with  my  request  of  yesteraay.  Shall  I  return  it  to  you,  or  can  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  which  are  to  convene  here  on  the  2d  proximo,  have  it  for  file  with 
their  report  i 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  H.  Sdifsok, 
"  Colonel  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
"Col.  Henry  Flad, 

"  Chief  Assistant  BUnois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.* 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  28, 1873. 
"  Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  23di 
[26th,]  and  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  the  skeleton-map  of   the  Illinois  and  St 
Louis  Bridge  wnich  I  sent  you  need  not  be  returned,  but  is  at  your  service  or  that  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Henry  Flar 
"Col.  J.  H.  Slmpson,  U,  S.  A,» 

The  foregoing  will  show  that  the  bridge  company  had  at  least  a  week's  notice  of  the 
meeting  ofthe  Board,  and  of  its  purpose ;  and  it  also  answers  another  portion  of  Dr- 
Taussig^s  affidavit,  in  showing  that  the  bridge  company  had  not  only  "  as  many  boors 
as  the  complainants  had  been  granted  weeks  to  get  their  evidence  ready,"  bnt  that 
each  party  had  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Taussig  also  swears  "  that  the  bridge  company  being  largely  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  be  investigated,  and  being  possessed  of  or  able  to  furnish  mach  valoaN^ 
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testimony  and  other  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  expected  to  be  notified  and  informed 
aa  to  the  character  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  bridge,  but  that  receiving  no 
notice,  after  waiting  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  meeting,  this  affiant  called  per- 
sonally on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1873,  on  Colonel  Simpson,  in  order  to  obtain  such 
information,  on  which  occasion  all  he  could  obtain  was  a  printed  copy  of  the  order 
convening  said  Board,  which  was  handed  to  him  personally,  but  in  no  wise  took  the 
character  of  an  official  notification  to  the  company/' 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  charge,  I  aver  tnat  on  the  30th  of  August  I  addressed  to 
Dr.  Taussig  the  following  letter : 

<<  Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army, 
"  1122  Pine  Street,  St,  LouiSy  Mo.,  August  30,  1873. 
**  Sir  :  As  requested  by  you  verbally  to-day,  I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  a  copy  of 
Special  Order  No.  169,  paragraph  10,  War  Department,  Adjutant-Geudral's  Office,  dated 
August  20, 1873,  directing  a  Board  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  to  convene  in 
this  city  on  the  2d  proximo,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  to  examine  and  report 
npon  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"J.  H.  Simpson, 
"  Colonel  of  Engineers,  U.S.A. 
"WnjjAM  Taussig,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

This  letter  certainly  bears  on  its  face  an  offidal  character,  and  with  the  previous  cor- 
respondence with  Colobel  Flad,  the  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge  company,  shows 
that  the  bridge  company  had  not  only  not  been  "  ignored  and  disre£[arded,''  to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Taussig's  affidavit,  by  the  Board,  but  that  as  senior  member  of  the 
Board  I  had,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  done  everything  fairly  and  in  good 
faith  for  facilitating  the  business  of  the  board  when  it  should  convene. 

But  further.  Dr.  Taussig,  while  swearing  positively  that  the  bridge  company  had 
received  no  official  notification  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
of  his  affidavit  expressly  acknowledges  it  in  the  following  words: 

"That  thereupon  the  president  of  the  bridg^e  company  and  the  undersigned  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Engineers  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  received  from 
said  Board  a  reply  thereto,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  annexed.^' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  bridge  company 
and  Dr.  Taussig  referred  to,  and  will  show  more  fully  that  the  bridge  company  not 
only  received  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  War  Department  convening  the  Board,  oom- 
manicated  by  my  letter  of  August  30,  but  that  they  considered  it  official: 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  2, 1873. 
"  Col.  James  H.  Simpson,  M%j.  GtouvERNEUR  K.  Warren,  Msy.  Godfrey  Weitzel, 

Mi^.  William  E.  Merrill,  and  M%j.  Charles  B.  Suter,  Board  of  Engineers  under 

Special  Orders  No.  169,  War  Department,  August  20, 1873. 

"*  The  undersigned,  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  having  learned  from 
a  copy  of  Specifu  Orders  No.  169,  issued  by  the  War  Department,  and  obtained  from 
you  on  Saturday,  the  30th  ultimo,  by  personal  request,  tnat  your  honorable  Board  is 
convened  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  construction  of  this  company's 
bridge,  and  reporting  whether  it  will  prove  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  its  construction  can  be  modihed,  begs 
leave  to  represent  that  this  company  has  received  no  notice  and  is  possessed  of  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  grontids  for  or  character  of  the  complaint,  if  any,  on  which  your 
special  order  is  based,  and  that,  being  largely  interested  in  your  proceedings  and  final 
actions,  it  feels  authorized  to  respectfully  request  that  yon  permit  it  to  be  represented 
at  your  several  meetings  by  counsel.'' 

It  is  true  that  the  bridge  company  in  the  above  letter,  while  admitting  the  receipt 
of  the  order  of  the  War  Department  convening  the  Board  and  acknowledging  its  offi- 
cial character,  also  states  that  it  was  *'  possessed  of  no  information  as  to  the  grounds 
for  or  character  of  the  complaint  on  which  the  order  from  the  War  Department  was 
based."  But  they  were  put  in  the  possession  of  the  basis  the  War  Department  had 
given  to  the  Board  for  its  action,  and  therefore  all  I  could  give  the  bridge  company ; 
and  as  for  the  particular  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  bridge,  these  could  not  be 
blown  until  they  could  be  brought  out  by  the  Bioard  in  its  investigations  after  organ- 
izing. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  previously  to  the  assembling  of  the  Board  I  took  all 
the  precantion,  as  senior  and  local  member  of  the  Board,  I  could,  to  obtain  from  the 
parties  on  both  sides  interested  in  the  bridge  question  the  data  proper  to  be  laid  before 
the  Board,  showing  no  partiality  to  either;  and  that  each  party  had  the  same  and 
sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  presentation  of  their 
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» 

respective  cases,  in  snch  mode  as  they  deemed  best ;  and  this,  in  my  Judgment,  was  all, 
as  an  individual  member  of  the  Board,  before  its  session,  I  had  any  ri^t  to  do  in  the 
premises. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  H.  SiMFSOX, 

Colauel  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  A.,  Prendent  of  Bovd. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 


D. 
Personal  statement  of  Maf,  O,  K,  Warrem,^  Corps  of  Engineers. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Januarjf  Id,  1374. 

General  :  The  remark  made  by  me  in  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  the 
bridge  at  this  place  last  September,  quoted  by  Mr.  William  Taussig  in  his  affidavit 
sent  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  as  showing  a  want  of  fairness  toward  the 
bridge  company,  was  made,  as  those  present  know,  at  a  time  when  all  the  informatton 
necessary  to  decide  the  matter  under  consideration  was  before  the  Board.  The  motive 
in  mfJcing  it  was  to  assure  Mr.  Taussig  that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  his  case  lost 
nothing  by  not  hearing  the  steamboat-men  whom  he  had  proposed  to  bring  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  It  was  then  Friday,  and  the  Board,  owing  to  other  pressing  public  duties, 
were  unable  to  a<^oum  until  the  time  thus  asked  for. 

We  had,  at  the  time,  the  drawings  of  the  bridge,  fhmished  by  the  bridge  company, 
and  we  hs^  verified  by  measurement  the  principal  dimensions  shown  on  the  drawing. 
We  had  also  the  dimensions  by  measurement  of  the  steamboats  of  the  claw  whose 
business  required  them  to  pass  the  bridge.  There  were  the  steamboats  themselves,  and 
there  was  the  bridge  itself  before  us.  ^rom  these  alone  it  was  plain  to  see  with  oar 
eves  that  a  majority  of  these  boats  could  not  pass  the  bridge  at -ail,  which  was  proof 
the  bridge  was  a  serious  obstruction.  It  was  an  undeniable  fact.  But,  in  adrntion 
to  this,  many  of  the  principal  business  men  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  at 
the  present  time  had  stated  to  us  that  the  bridge  was  a  most  serious  obstntciion,  which 
would,  when  completed,  to  use  their  own  words,  ''  practically  cut  the  river  in  two."  In 
the  face  of  this  positive  statement  of  those  ixgured  that  they  are  injured,  I  did  not  give 
much  weight  to  the  statement  of  those  who  are  not  injured  on  account  of  not  t^ng 
engaged  in  river-navigation.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  a  thing  a  nuisance  that  it  he 
obnoxions  to  a  large^  portion  of  the  public  by  interfering  with  their  rights.  This  i& 
especially  true  as  ik/  the  effect  of  this  bridge  on  navigation,  for  it  injures  all  those 
wishing  to  pass  it,  and  is  only  harmless  to  those  who  have  no  large  boats  engaged  in 
business  requiring  them  to  pass  it.  The  steamboat-men  (so-called)  whom  Mr.  liioasig 
presented  to  us  are  not  now  engaged  in  river-navigation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  a 
dose  examination  will  show  that  all  steamboat-men  who  ma^  be  got  to  say  the  bridge 
is  no  obstruction  have  no  occasion  to  pass  the  bridge,  or  are  m  some  way  ben^ted  hy 
the  injury  received  by  others.  It  is,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  that,  according  to  tlie 
statements  of  men  truly  representing  the  steamboat  interest,  the  bridge  is  a  aexiooe 
injurjr  to  navigation. 

1  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  since  the  autumn  of  1866  (under  a  reaolotion  of 
Couflpress)  engaged  at  various  times  in  collecting  information  on  the  subject  of  boSd- 
ing  Dridges  across  the  Mississippi,  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Lionis,  so  as  to  eantt 
the  least  obstruction  to  navigation.  I  have  in  this  period  also  be!en  a  memba  of 
many  boards  of  engineers  considering  bridges  at  different  places,  and  on  one  nieh 
board  the  question  of  bridging  for  the  wnole  Ohio  River  was  considered.  I  ako 
planned  the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island,  and  located  the  abutmeots 
and  piers.  I  have  also  been  a  member  of  several  engineer  boards  on  various  river- 
improvements  and  in  charge  of  improvements.  I  have  had  steamboats  and  steamboat- 
men  directly  under  my  control.  In  all  these  operations  I  have  been  in  freonent  eoo- 
Bultation  with  steamboat-men,  and  believe  1  know  their  views  generally  on  tiie 
subject  of  bridges  nearly  everywhere  on  the  western  rivers.  Therefore,  in  oonadering 
the  bridge  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley ,  which  threatens  to  sever  or  eiog 
this  great  artery  of  commerce  in  its  middle  course,  I  feel  that  the  opinions  of  riveMnen 
in  any  one  locality  should  not  be  allowed  to  materially  affect  my  judgment. 

Besides  this  personal  experience,  I  had  read  the  voluminous  proceedings  in  the 
Wheeling-Bridge  case,  which  in  essential  features  was  like  the  one  at  St.  LonaSt 
where  all  the  points  raised  at  St.  Louis  about  High  chimneys  and  high  pilot-hooseft 
were  fully  considered  and  discussed,  which'  bridge  the  Supreme  Court  required  to  ke 
removed,  although  there  were  then  bat  nine  steamboats  interfered  with  by  it.    I  h«i 
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beard  all  this  matter  talked  over  at  Cincinnati  about  a  bridge  that  Congress  has  since 
required  to  be  raised,  so  that  I  really  believe  I  know  all  that  coald  be  said  on  the 
questions  involved.  Thas  I  said  to  Mr.  Taussig,  as  quoted  by  him,  (in  order  to  show 
him  that  higher  considerations  than  the  statement  of  irresponsible  river-men  con- 
trolled my  mmd,^  "  That  if  a  thousand  steamboat-men  were  to  come  and  say  the  bridffe 
was  no  obstruction  it  would  not  alter  my  opinion.''  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
steamboat-men.  I  believe  there  are  none  of  them  now  engaged  in  river-business  that 
will  say  it  is  no  obstruction  to  navigation.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  disinterested 
man  who  wUl  come  and  look  at  the  bridge,  who  will  say  it  is  no  obstruction.  Those 
who  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  and  the  report  of  this  Board,  shonld 
come  here  and  look  at  the  bridge  and  at  me  steamboats,  and  not  make  up  their  minds 
by  such  misleading  illustrations  as  have  been  lately  given  out  from  the  press  of  the 
'* Democrat"  of  this  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  bridge  is  an  obstruction  to 
navigation.  What  modification  of  the  bridge  will  remedy  this  is  one  of  exceeding 
difBcnltv.  K  it  should  prove  that  no  change  that  can  be  devised  and  carried  out  will 
aatiafj^  the  interests  of  navigation,  without  destroying  the  usefulness  of  the  bridge, 
l^en  justice  demands  the  bridge  must  come  down  and  a  suitable  one  take  its  place. 

I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  importance  to  the  public  and  to  this  great  city  of  having 
a  reliable  means  of  crossing  the  river  at  all  times.  I  am  not  indifferent'to  the  interest 
of  those  who  have  lavished  their  money  in  this  undertaking ;  but  a  greater  public  inter- 
est should  not  be  destroyed  unnecessarily  for  their  sake.  I  am  convinced  that  a  bridge 
niited  to  this  great  want,  at  an  expense  much  less  than  has  already  been  made,  almost 
if  not  entirelv  unobstructlng  navigation,  could  years  ago  have  been  completed,  upon 
designs  well  known  and  tried  in  this  country,  had  not  the  authors  of  the  present  mon- 
iter  stood  in  the  way. 

G.  K.  Warrkn, 
Mqjor  of  Engineers. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  3,  A. 


Correepondenoe  between  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  Mr,  J.  B  Eads, 


Engineer  Office,  Unitbd  States  Army, 

1122  Pine  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  January  14,  1874. 
Sib  :  The  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  on  the  St.  Louis  bridge  have  re-as- 
aembled  to  prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  making  the  cut  and  draw-bridge  which 
tiiey  recommended  around  the  east  abutment  of  the  bridge.    Your  reply  to  the  report 
of  title  Board  is  among  the  documents  which  have  been  referred  to  them. 

As  yoa  were  absent  when  the  Board  held  its  first  session,  and  may  be  desirous  to  pre- 
■ent  your  views  in  person,  they  take  this  opportunity  to  notify  you  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  ^ve  yon  a  hearing.  As  their  time  is  limited,  they  would  suggest  that  you  call 
at  1132  Pine  street  at  such  hour  to-morrow  morning  after  10  o'clock  as  may  be  conven- 
ient to  you.  Captain  McCune  has  also  been  invited  to  call  to-morrow. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Simpson, 
ChJonel  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A,,  President  of  the  Board. 
J.  B.  Eads,  Esq., 

Chi^  Engineer  HUnois  and  St,  Louis  Bridge  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo, 
A  true  copy : 

J.  H.  Simpson, 

Colonel  of  Engineers, 


F. 

Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company, 

Chief  Engineer's  Office, 
Nos.  213  and  215  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  January  15, 1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14th  instant,  notifying 
le  of  the  re-assembling  of  your  Board  '*  to  prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  making  the 
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cat  and  draw-bridge  which  they  recommended  around  the  east  abntment  of  tbebrid^ 
and  stating  that  my  *'  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Board  is  among  the  docamenti  which 
have  been  referred  to  them."^ 

Yonr  offer  to  give  me  a  hearing  at  any  time  to-day  after  10  o'clock,  if  I  deoie  it,  is 
likewise  noted  in  yonr  letter,  and  also  the  fact  that  Captain  McCane  has  been  ioTited 
to  be  present. 

Having  nothing  to  oommnnicate  on  the  subject  beyond  what  is  embraced  io  mj re- 
view of  the  report  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  yoa  possess,  and  thanking  yoa  for  the 
coartesy  of  your  notification  and  invitation  to  be  heard  by  the  Board, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  B.  Ead6, 

Gen.  J.  H.  SiBfPSOK, 

President  of  Board,  ^c,  Umted  States  Engineers, 


Q  4. 


PONTON   RAILWAY-BRIDGE  ACROSS    THE  MISSISSIPPI   AT    PRAIRIE  DU 

CHIEN. 

Report  of  Colonel  J.  N,  Macombj  Corps  of  Engineers. 

BOGK  Island,  Ills.,  M(xy  6, 1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  14th  ultimo,  transmitting  to  me  for  report  a  letter  of  9th  April,  1874, 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  inclosing  H.R. 
bill  2538— 

To  legalize  and  establish  a  ponton  railway-bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Birec  tt 
Prairie  du  Chien — 

and  requesting  information  and  suggestion  in  regard  to  proposed  law& 

On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  gave  instructions  to  my  assistaat  ea- 
gineer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hoffman,  to  proceed  to  Prairie  du  Ohien  and  make  the 
requisite  examination  on  ^rhich  to  base  the  rex)ort  called  for ;  and  I  now 
beg  leave  to  present  his  report  upon  the  subject,  by  which  it  appears 
that  while  the  bridge  in  question  is  exceptionally  free  from  objection, 
as  an  obstruction  to  the  navigation,  it  only  conforms  to  existing  laws  reg- 
ulating the  bridging  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  in  that  it  affords  excellent 
facilities  for  steamers  and  rafts  to  pass  through  the  draw-openings.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  is  suggested  that  in  legalizing  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  it  should  be  required  that  the  draw-openings  be  maintained 
without  any  reduction  of  their  existing  widths. 

The  third  section  of  the  proposed  act  seems  to  provide  amply  for  all 
alterations  in  this  bridge  that  may  be  found  necessary  hereafter  for  Ae 
better  protection  of  the  navigation. 

The  paxHBrs  sent  to  me  for  report  are  herewith  returned  as  required. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  Macomb, 
Colonel  of  SngineerSf  U.  &  i. 

Brig.  (Jen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 
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Bepcri  of  Mr.  E.  F,  Hoffman,  Assistant  Engineer, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Bock  niand,  Ills,,  May  6, 1874. 

Colonel  :  la  obedience  to  your  order,  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  I 
proceeded  to  Prairie  da  Chien,  Wis.,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  crossings  of  both 
channels  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  that  place.  I  report  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  bridge  at  Prairie  du  Chien  will  obstmot  the  navigation  of  the  river,  as  follows : 

The  river  between  Prairie  dn  Chien,  Wis.,  and  North  McGregor,  Iowa,  is  divided  into 
two  branches  by  an  island.  The  eastern  channel,  Prairie  dn  Chien  side,  is  solely  nsed 
by  the  large  steamers  of  the  difierent  packet  comi)anies ;  the  western  channel.  North 
McGregor  side,  is  exclusively  the  water-way  which  is  chosen  by  rafts  of  any  size. 
The  towns  of  Prairie  dn  Chien  and  North  McGregor  are  connected  b^  a  bridge.  The 
bridge  is  constructed  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  rests  a  single 
railroad-track.  Length  of  the  bridge,  measured  npon  the  track,  7,200  feet  from  one 
shore  to  the  other.  There  are  two  ponton-draws  in  this  bridge.  The  draw  inserted 
into  the  pile-bridge  of  the  eastern  channel  consists  of  three  pontons  connected  length- 
tdfle  firmly,  and  representing  a  distance  of  396  feet.  Two  pontons  have  each  one  28 
feet  beam — the  middle  one  17  feet.  The  draw,  inserted  into  the  pile- bridge  of  the 
western  channel,  consists  of  but  one  ponton,  having  a  length  of  408  feet  by  28  feet 
beam.  Tlie  pontons  have  a  height  in  their  sides  or  5  feet  and  4^  feet,  and  a  draught 
of  10  inches  and  12  inches.  When  trains  are  passing  over  the  draught  increases  to  16 
and  18  inches.  The  varying  height  of  the  planes  between  the  pile-bridge  and  the  pon- 
tons is  overcome  by  aprons  or  inclined  planes.  The  draws  are  opened  by  the  current 
of  the  river  in  less  than  one  minute,  as  soon  as  the  connection  of  the  ponton-draw 
with  the  pile-bridge  is  broken.  The  closing  of  each  draw  is  effected  by  a  small  en^ne 
which  pulls  the  end  of  the  draw,  by  means  of  a  chain,  into  its  connection  with  the  bridge 
again.  This  operation  requires  from  3  to  4  minutes.  In  reference  to  navigating  the 
dnws,  I  state  that  both  are  located  in  good,  deep  water,  but  the  direction  of  the  cpr- 
reot  strikes  the  eastern  draw  at  an  angle  of  75^  30',  and  the  western  channel  at  an 
angle  of  bS^.  It  will  be  therefore  seen  that  the  benefit  of  the  length  of  the  396  feet  in 
the  eastern  draw  and  the  length  of  408  feet  in  the  western  draw  practically  is  reduced 
to  383  feet  and  334  feet,  viz,  396  feet,  sin  75^  30'==383feet  and  408  sin  55''=334  feet.  The 
bill  pending  in  Congress  in  relation  to  this  bridge  demands  not  less  than  250  feet  for 
the  eastern  draw,  and  not  less  than  320  for  the  western  draw.  It  will  be  therefore 
seen  that  the  builders  of  i^e  bridge  and  draw  have  not  only  complied  with  the  require- 
ment but  even  increased  the  len^hs  of  each  of  the  draws,  and  tnat  the  bridge  as  con- 
Btmcted  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  approved  4tn  of  Jnne, 
1872,  '<  further  regulating  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  Rvrer,"  as 
ht  as  concerns  the  ready  passing  of  boats  and  rafts  through  said  bridge.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  draw-openings  alone  afford  the  way  of  passing 
through,  and  that  such  a  bridge  as  the  above-described  combination  of  pile-work  and 
pontons  can  only  be  authorized  across  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  enactment  of  a 
special  law  as  proposed,  and  the  act  should  be  entitled  an  act  to  legalize  and  establish 
a  pile-bridge  with  ponton-draws  upon  which  to  locate  a  railway  across  the  Missis- 
sippi River ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  draw-openings  at  each  channel  are  single, 
the  width  which  said  draws  respectively  have,  as  described  in  this  report^  shall  not  be 
diminished.  In  relation  to  the  navigation,  I  have  to  state  that  the  captains  and  pilots 
QDanimonsly  opine  this  bridge  to  be  the  easiest  to  pass  on  the  whole  river,  and  consider 
it  not  to  be  obstructive  to  navigation.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  approximately 
the  location  of  the  bridge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  colonel,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  F.  Hoffmann, 
Asnstant  Engineer. 
Col.  J.  N.  Macomb, 

Corps  oj  Engineers^  U.  S.  A. 
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APPENDIX  R. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  O.  W.  HOWELL,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUKB  30, 
1874. 

United  States  Enoineeb  Office, 

New  Orleans^  La.n  October  5, 1874. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  reports  of  prog- 
ress made  in  all  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  under  my 
charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1874. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Howell, 
Captain  qf  Engineers,  V.  S.  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


R   I. 

DCPROVEBIENT  of  the  mouth  of  the  MISSISSIPPI  RIVEB. 

This  work  was  continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year  at  Pass  ^  Loatre. 

BBEDama  and  results. 

A  tabular  statement  is  appended  hereto  giving  detailed  informatjoo 
regarding  dredging,  its  results,  and  the  conditions  of  winds,  tides,  cur- 
rents, and  stage  of  river  attending  it;  also  commercial  statistics  regard- 
ing the  use  of  tha  channel  made. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis. 
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SOUTHWEST  PASS. 

Southwest  Pass  during  the  year  retained  its  normal  depth,  and  was 
much  used  for  light-draught  vessels. 

Attempts  in  February  and  March  to  pass  deep-draught  vessels  resalt- 
ed  in  the  usual  blockade,  which  was  maintained  until  a  coDsiderable 
fleet  had  beeu  collected  inside  aud  outside  the  bar. 

As,  during  this  time,  Pass  ik  Loutre  afforded  a  good  channel,  the  pa^ 
ties  controlling  the  fleet  were  finally  forced  to  transfer  it  to  Pass  ^Loatre, 
where  it  pass^  the  bar  with  but  little  trouble,  as  it  might  have  done  a 
month  previous. 

Leaving  Southwest  Pass  iu  its  normal  condition  and  improving  Pass 
^  Loutre  permits  a  course  of  action  that  will  greatly  aid  in  preventing 
blockades,  viz,  the  sending  of  all  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  16  fleet 
to  the  former,  and  all  deeper  draught  to  the  latter. 

In  this  way  a  rush  of  vessels  at  particular  seasons  will  be  avoided 
at  either  pass,  and  greater  care  can  be  observed  in  selecting  times  and 
tides  for  crossing. 

For  the  past  few  months  this  course  has  been  partially  followed,  the 
local  interests  at  Southwest  Pass  drawing  to  that  place  nearly  all  ves- 
sels of  the  lighter  draughts,  while  the  representatives,  in  New  Orleans, 
of  the  commercial  interests  have  insisted  on  having  their  deep-draught 
vessels  taken  to  Pass  ^  Loutre. 

The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

THE  BREBOES. 

Both  dredge-boats  were  repaired  during  the  year,  and  at  its  close  both 
were  in  good  working  order  and  employed  on  the  bar. 

The  McAlester  will  need  but  slight  repair  this  fall  to  put  her  in  condi- 
tion to  work  throughout  the  year. 

The  Essayons  will  need  greater  repairs,  and  next  year  must  be  thor- 
oughly overhauled. 

The  end-dock,  steam-launch,  and  barge  are  iu  good  order. 

.  SURVEYS. 

Surveys  were  continued  as  heretofore,  but  the  field  of  survey  greatly 
extended  so  as  to  cover  the  bars  at  Pass  d,  Loutre,  South  Pass,  and 
Southwest  Pass  several  miles  seaward  of  their  crests,  and  the  heads  of 
the  passes. 

OOMMBROIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  commercial  statistics  have  been  received  from  the  office 
of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans : 


ISTO-TTl. 


1871-*7S. 


IST^-TS. 


IflTS-'lt 


Knmber  of  entrances,  Bteam-veaaeLB. 

Tonnage 

Knmbw  of  dearanoea.  Bteam-TesselB 

Tonnage 

Number  of  entrances,  sailing-vessels 

Tonnage 

Number  of  deamnoes,  sailing-vesselB 

Tonnage 

Total  valne  of  imports,  specie,  free 
anddaUable 

Total  value  of  exporto,  domestic,  to 
foreign  countries 

Total  value  of  exports,  foreign,  to 
foreiicn  countries 

Grand  total  of  exports 

Amount  of  revenue  collected  on  im- 
ports  


916 

949,  S30. 06 

1,801 

1,331,161.15 

1,091 

563,884.46 

1.141 

566,415.69 

$19,331,119  00 

193,953,081  00 

91,393.710  00 
•95.846,791  00 

15,899,390  85 


616 
639,943.88 

704 
739. 850. 21 

945 

436,650.77 

1,000 

457,996.23 

•18,543,188  00 

•88,501,149  00 

•1,301,700  00 
•90, 808, 849  00 

•5^  164, 053  93 


385 
404.487 

444 
473,965 

838 
457,836 

811 
517,833 

•19,933»180  00 

•104,389,965  00 

•885.187  00 
•104,615,098  00 

•3,738^550  78 


•14,niflB 

•»!,«•; 

|97,W«* 
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PROJECT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINa  JUNE  30,  1876. 

The  work  will  be  continued  as  heretofore. 

Both  dredges  will  be  kept  at  Pass  k  Lontre  during  the  summer  with 
but  one  crew. 

In  October  the  McAlester  will  be  repaired  and  put  on  duty  at  the  bar. 
The  Essayons  will  then  be  brought  up,  repaired,  and  retained  in  port 
until  the  river  rises.    Afterward,  both  dredges  will  be  kept  at  the  bar. 

Should  it  prove  advisable,  one  boat  will  be  sent  occasionally  to  South- 
west Pass  to  keep  the  channel  there  in  fair  condition  for  the  passage  of 
light-draught  vessels. 

The  work  is  not  susceptible  of  permanent  completion. 

It  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  New  Orleans  and  near  the 
light-house  at  Pass  4  Loutre. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  recent  legislation  giving  the  Secretary  of  War  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  certain  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  pass  im- 
proved, although  regulations  have  not  yet  been  drawn,  has  already  had 
a  beneficial  effect.  The  facts  on  which  it  was  based  were  not  generally 
known,  and  the  monopoly  at  which  it  struck  was  in  a  position  to  over- 
awe its  victims.  This  is  now  changed.  The  monopoly  has  been  broken 
down,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  very  promising  opposition  in  the  tow- 
age-business. 

Pilots,  ship-masters,  and  ship-agents  are  resuming  their  proper  au- 
thority, and,  understanding  the  necessity  for  a  system  of  laws,  to  govern 
their  action,  that  looks  to  the  general  good  rather  than  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  corporation,  are  acting  now  very  much  as  they  should.  For 
example — many  pilots  are  taking  greater  pains  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  channel ;  masters  frequently  wait  for  a  high  tide  when  their 
vessels  are  deeply  laden ;  agents  of  steamers,  when  it  is  necessary,  take 
tow-boats  to  insure  crossing  the  bar  without  detention,  and  the  tow- 
hoat  companies  are  willing  to  render  such  assistance  without  waiting 
for  the  vessel  to  get  hard  aground. 

These  are  but  a  few  indications  of  a  growing,  healthy,  commercial  sen- 
timent, which,  properly  fostered,  will  make  dredging  as  oeneflcial  to  com- 
merce as  it  may  be  made,  and  place  the  efforts  ot  the  Government  at 
their  proper  value. 

The  depths  of  channel  given  in  this  report^  it  should  be  observed,  have 
been  obtained  by  reducing  the  actual  soundings  to  the  plane  of  extreme 
low-tide  for  the  year.  This  departure  from  the  usual  rule,  adopted  in 
hydrographic  work  of  reducing  to  mean  low-tide,  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  greater  care  on  the  part  of  persons  using  the  channel, 
^d  has,  I  think,  been  of  practical  benefit 

I  have  not  worked  up  my  records  from  self-registering  gauges  so  as  to 
weertain  how  far  the  plane  of  mean  low-tide  is  above  that  of  extreme 
low,  but  an  inspection  of  the  records  indicates  that  the  difference  is  be- 
tween 8  and  10  inches. 

Oreat  care  has  been  taken  in  making  the  soundings,  men  being  em- 
ployed who  have,  by  constant  practice,  become  expert  and  give  the  sur- 
face even  where  the  bottom  is  softest. 

Mushroom  leads  have  been  used,  and  their  length  not  included  in  the 
measurement  of  the  sound ing-line — this  length  is  about  four  inches.  The 
U&es  were  the  best  close-laid  attainable  in  this  market.  These  have 
^n  wetted,  thoroughly  shrunk  and  measured  each  time  before  using. 
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and  after  using  remeasnred.  The  depth  reported  is  the  least  depth  ob- 
tained by  cross,  diagonal,  and  longitudinal  soundings,  between  baojs 
located  by  triangulation ;  in  many  cases  but  one,  two,  or  three  sound- 
ings for  this  least  depth  have  been  obtained  from  the  whole  number,  of 
from  600  to  800  soundings  made  in  the  channel.  The  width  of  channel 
reported  is  also  the  least  width. 

This  statement  goes  some  way  toward  explaining  why  vessels  draw- 
ing from  2  to  4  feet  more  water  than  reported  in  the  channel  have  passed 
the  bar  without  detention.  "" 

Adding  to  the  depth  reported,  the  height  of  tides  as  shown  by  the 
preceding  table,  and  one  foot  for  semifluid  mud,  gives  the  actual  com- 
mercial value  of  the  channel. 

For  example,  in  February,  the  depth  reported  was  from  16  to  16J  feet 
+  tide  2  feet  =  18  to  18 J  +  1  foot  mud  =  19  to  19J  feet.  During  this 
month  a  20-foot  vessel  was  delayed  146  hours,  one  drawing  less  than 
15  feet  10  hours.    No  other  vessels  were  delayed. 

The  20-foot  vessel  (a  steamship)  delayed  had  a  jury  rigging  for  her 
rudder,  and  grounded  because  unable  to  steer  properly. 

A  sailing-vessel  drawing  19  feet  7  inches,  with  the  same  depth  of  chan- 
nel, (16J  feet,)  passed  out  a  few  days  ago  with  but  two  houra'  detention. 

With  the  dredges  now  employed,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining  and 
reporting  depth  and  width  of  channel,  my  reports  do  not  show  the 
maintenance,  throughout  any  one  year,  of  a  channel  18  feet  deep  and 
300  feet  wide.  Depths  of  from  17  to  20  feet  at  extreme  low  tide  are 
frequently  reported,  but  never  a  width  of  300  feet  for  those  depths. 

Yet  it  was  reported  that  in  1859  and  1860,  for  a  whole  year,  a  depth 
of  18  feet  and  a  width  of  300  feet  was  maintained  by  simply  dragging 
harrows  and  scrapers  over  the  bar  at  Southwest  Pass,  and  at  a  cost  of 
only  $60,000.  Also,  that  under  the  contract  of  Oraig  &  Bightor  the 
same  depth  and  width  was  obtained  at  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  ^  Lontre, 
the  latter  by  exploding  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder  on  thehar. 

My  experience  on  this  work  during  1869, 1870,  and  1871  convinced  me 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  measurements  on  which  these 
reports  were  based.  If  not,  then  we  were  spending  $150,000  a  year 
with  a  plant  worth  $500,000,  when  as  good  results  might  be  obtained  for 
$60,000  a  year. 

I  investigated  the  matter.  J  questioned  pilots,  tow-boat  captains, 
ship-masters,  and  employes  of  the  contractors  who  received  pay  for  the 
results  reported.  The  information  so  obtained  could  not  be  pat  in  shape 
for  report,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  men  interviewed  would  fieelj 
tell  me  what  they  knew  they  were  unwilling  to  sign  written  statements. 
A  few  months  ago  a  suit  for  libel  was  brought  against  me  by  the  Tov- 
boat  Association,  which  offered  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  testamony 
out ;  but  the  suit  was  withdrawn  and  costs  paid  by  the  plaintiff. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  dep^s  and 
widths  of  channel  reported  in  1853, 1857, 1858, 1859,  and  1860  have  been 
erroneously  reported,  it  seems  proper  to  state  my  grounds  for  belief 

There  are  many  tricks  about  sounding  that,  while  generally  known  to 
sea-faring  men,  are  unknown  to  or  escape  the  observation  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  careful  inspectors.    I  will  explain  some  of  them. 

There  are  various  qualities  of  lead-lines  ;  all  shrink  more  or  lees  on 
being  wetted. 

Experiments  I  had  made  with  several  qualities  found  in  this  market 
resulted  in  showing  a  shrinkage  of  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  a  length  of 
20  feet.    An  inspector  who  does  not  select  his  lines  and  measure  them 
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himself  when  thoroughly  wetted,  neglects  a  prime  precaution  against 
getting  wrong  results. 

There  are  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  leads  suited  to  different  kinds 
of  soundings. 

Where  the  water  is  only  about  20  feet  deep  and  the  bottom  soft,  as  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  accurate  results  can  only  be  obtained  with 
a  light,  flat  lead,  since  a  long  lead,  and  especially  a  heavy  one,  though 
well  thrown,  will  sink  a  great  pait  of  its  length  into  the  bottom,  and, 
whether  the  lead-line  be  measu]i^ed  from  the  lower  or  upper  end  of  the 
lead,  wrong  results  are  obtained.  Then  much  depends  on  the  honesty 
of  the  leadsman.  Even  when  the  water  is  smooth,  it  requires  an  ex- 
perienced and  close  observer  to  determine  if  he  be  not  calling  from  6  to 
12  inches  more  or  less  than  the  actual  sounding.  In  rough  water  it  is 
yet  more  difficult  to  detect  error  of  this  kind,  since  the  leadsman  himself 
must  average  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves  to  give  the  true  sounding. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  how,  even  ascribing  to  contractors  and  leads- 
men average  honesty,  and  to  inspectors  average  knowledge  of  and  at- 
tention to  what  has  been  stated  above,  erroneous  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Returning  to  the  works  of  jL853, 1857, 1858, 1859,  and  1860,  all  my  inform- 
ants  agree  that  those  works  at  no  time  afforded  a  channel  more  than  16 
feet  in  depth  at  mean  low-tide.    Why  was  a  greater  depth  reported  1 

The  contractors  provided  the  leadsman  leads  and  lead-lines;  the  leads 
were  long  and  heavy,  such  as  used  for  ofi>shore  soundings  ;  the  lines 
were  measured  dry,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lead ;  the  soundings 
were  often  taken  from  the  bow  of  a  steamer,  with  the  inspector  in  the 
pilot-house,  watching  the  leadsman  as  well  as  he  could,  recording  the 
caUs,  and  his  attention  distracted  as  much  as  possible  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  persons  about  him. 

In  one  case  they  were  taken  from  boats,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
steamer,  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  from  the  latter,  with  the  inspector 
on  the  steamer. 

These  soundings,  it  was  thought,  were  verified  by  triangulation,  the 
inspector  and  his  assistant  using  the  instruments  from  stations  on  mud- 
lamps  distant  from  the  channel,  while  soundings  located  were  made 
from'  small  boat»  by  the  contractor's  employes. 

My  informants  were,  some  of  them,  at  the  time  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  inspectors  were  being  systematically  deceived,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

I  give  the  statement  of  a  master  of  a  dredge-boat,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember  it,  as  a  sample  of  my  information: 

We  had  a  channel  between  15  and  16  feet  deep ;  the  contractors  reported  it  18  feet 
deep  and  caUed  for  inspection.  I  was  notified  that  the  inspector  wonld  be  down  on  a 
certain  day. 

I  selected  the  most  loosely-laid  lead -line  I  had  and  stretched  it  over  the  boiler  of  the 
boat,  fastening  it  at  one  end  and  attaching  a  weight  at  the  other. 

When  the  inspector  came  aboard,  the  line  was  thoronghly  dry  and  stretched.  Oar 
other  lines  we^e  put  oat  of  sight.  The  inspector  took  oar  prepared  line,  carefaUy 
measared  and  marked  it  himself.  We  then  ran  down  to  the  bar.  As  we  neared  the 
bar  the  leadsman  was  instraoted  to  take  soandines  in  water  that  we  knew  was  over 
18  feet  deep,  ostensibly  to  show  the  depth  above  the  bar,  but  really  to  wet  the  line  so 
that  it  would  be  properly  shrank  before  using  on  the  bar« 

We  then  sounded  back  and  forth  through  the  channel,  the  inspector  standing  by  the 
leadsman  and  watching  every  throw,  as  if  he  thought  he  could  jadge  from  mere  sight 
whether  the  leadsman  was  throwing  and  calling  honestlv  or  not.  There  resulted  the 
reporting  of  a  channel  over  16  feet  deep  at  mean  low-tide,  when  there  was  reaUy  not 
a  channel  10  feet  deep. 

The  result  not  only  deceived  the  inspector,  but  exceeded  my  expectations,  as  I  had 
taken  pains  to  impress  on  the  inspector  the  fact  that  shoaling  in  the  channel  was  rap- 
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idly  e£fected,  and  that  a  little  less  than  18  feet  might  possibly  be  foand  for  one  or  two 
sonndings.  This  was  the  subject  of  remark  after  completing  the  inspection,  bat  the 
inspector  did  not  think  of  again  measuring  the  lead-line,  nor  wonld  such  a  cooieehaTe 
enlightened  him,  for  as  soon  as  the  sonndings  were  completed  I  had  it  pat  oat  of  sight 
and  another  line  exactly  like  it  and  properly  measured  substituted  for  it. 

This  is  the  sabstance  of  what  one  witness  stated  to  me  in  conver- 
sation. 

This  expoBi  appears  necessary  to  pat  the  work  of  to-day  in  its  proper 
light  when  comparison  between  it  and  past  works  is  attempted. 

It  may  also  suggest  to  fatnre  inspectors  soihe  points  of  valae. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  July  1, 1873 $85  063  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 7,748  K 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  April  3, 1874 30,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 130,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 117, 503  40 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 135,3%  15 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  running  ex- 
penses $150, 000,  repair  of  dredge  $100,000 ^0,00000 

Total  amount  appropriated  since  June,  1869 954,883  53 

Total  expended  since  June,  1869 849,555  3P 
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Slack  carrent 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.S 
MoAleeter  went  to  Southwest  Pass 
for  purpose  of  making   survey 
there. 

MoAloster  anchored  at  Southwest 
Pass;  party  making  iorrey. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
MoAlestor  returned  to  Pass  k  Loa- 
tro. 
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Bongh  on  bar. 

Steamer  GuiUermo  got  off  bar,  and 
sailed,  after  detention  of  five 
days  and  two  honrs.  Daring  her 
detention  she  was  daUy  asdsted 
byMoAlester. 

Brig  J.  M.  Byrne  bound  in;  broke 
tow.line,  drifted  to  south  side  of 

Coaling;  foggy  weather. 

Too  rough  to  work  on  bar. 

Too  foggy  to  work.                  _ 

Too  foggy  to  work  i  atoamer  Tomna 
botuifl  out,  frroundod  north  aldo 
of  ohnnnol  with  10  foot  water  to 

Too  roush  to  work. 
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Do. 

Do. 
Both  dredges  at  work. 
One  dredge  at  work. 
Both  dredges  at  work. 
One  dredge  at  work. 

Do. 

One  dre<lge  at  work.   Steamer  Lou- 
isiana,  bound  in,  grounded  abreast 
of  first  spar,  above  Twin  Cans. 

Both  dredges  st  work. 
Do. 

garet,  oound  in,  without  pilot, 
grounded  300  feet  north  of  chan- 
nel, with  S4  feet  water  in  channel 
abreast  of  jier. 

Both  dredges  at  work. 

One  dredge  at  work.  Ship  Ken- 
tuckian,  bound  out,  grounded 
abreast  of  first  spar,  above  Twin 
Cans. 

Coaling  and  repairing  machinery 
of  dredges. 

Both  dredges  at  work. 

Tin. 

One  dredge  at  work. 
Both  dredges  at  work. 
No  work.    Slack  current. 
Both  dredges  at  work. 

Do. 

Do- 
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SUick   current.    Bark    Aginoourt 
bound   in,    grounded    north  of 

Slack  current. 
Both  dredges  at  work. 
Do. 
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REMOVING  RAFT  IN  RED  RIVER,  LOUISIANA. 

The  progress  made  on  tins  work  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  extncts 
from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  assistants  in  charge: 

July,  1873.— Work  coatinned  by  the  Aid  and  saw-boats  from  raft  No.  3S  to  No.  35,tbe 
latter  above  Kouqs's  Canal.  The  water  continued  to  fall  and  remained  too  low  t«  per- 
mit the  sending  of  a  saw-boat  around  through  O'Rourk's  Slough  to  thefoetof  nft 
No.  42;  as  proposed. 

The  saw-boats  worked  in  rear  of  the  Aid,  and  were  kept  busy  sawing  the  drift 
pnlled  from  the  raft  by  the  Aid*8  capstan. 

Rafts  32,  33,  and  34  proved  to  be  among  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  remove,  bnt  35 
proved  to  be  loose  and  floating,  though  filled  with  large  trees.  A  wide  channel  in  raft 
No.  41  was  made  by  Hollister^  saw-boat.  This  channel  is  a  fourth  of  a  mile  long,  ex- 
tending above  Al  ban's  Canal  No.  2.  On  the  17th  the  party  stationed  at  the  hod  of 
Dooley's  Bayou  was  sent  down  the  river  to  begin  the  work  of  cutting  the  willows  and 
impending  trees,  and  removing  the  snags  between  Twelve-mile  Bayou  and  Carolina 
Bluffs.    Tliree  men  were  drowned  during  the  month. 

August,  1873. — A  channel  has  been  opened  from  Kouns's  Canal  to  raft  No.  39.  The 
length  of  channel  through  solid  raft  opened  by  the  Aid  during  the  month  is  exactly 
one  mile. 

The  saw-boat  at  work  on  raft  No.  41  has  opened  a  channel  in  that  raft  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  length.    This  rafb  is  less  compact  than  those  below  Alban's  Canal  No.  2. 

On  account  of  the  falling  water  several  Jams  that  have  given  much  trouble  foimed 
above  Shreveport. 

The  supply-steamer  Kalbaugh  was  put  in  order  and  started  for  Shreveport  on  the  dth; 
the  numerous  jams  delayed  her  arrival  until  the  15th.  Nitro-glycerine  is  the  efieetive 
agent  in  opening  jams,  and  is  carried  constantly  on  the  Kalbaugh  for  this  poiposs. 
No  fears  are  entertained  by  either  the  captain  or  crew  in  its  use,  and  it  is  considered 
indispensable  in  keeping  the  river  open  during  present  stage  of  water.  The  work  of 
cutting  the  impending  trees  and  removing  the  snags  from  the  river  above  Sfarevepoit 
has  reached  a  point  alK>ve  the  Hotchkiss  cut-off.  The  low  stage  qf  the  river  causea  moat 
of  the  drift  to  lodge  on  the  banks;  but  all  that  which  passes  Shreveport  is  turned  into 
Tone's  Bayou  as  it  arrives. 

/Sepfemfrer. —Lieutenant  Woodruff  was  takeu  sick  with  yellow-fever  on  the  15th.  No 
yellow-fever,  or  unusual  sickness,  prevailed  among  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  remoTai 
of  the  raft.  Early  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  intrmlnction  among  the 
employes  of  the  fever  raging  in  Shreveport,  and  it  is  possible  their  immunity  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  sanitary  measures  enforced. 

Work  was  continued  on  raft  No.  39,  through  which  an  opening  was  effected  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Contrary  to  expectations,  this  raft  proved  to  be  much  harder  to  ra> 
move  than  any  before  operated  upon.  The  channel,  originally  10  to  12  feet  deep,  vac 
filled  from  the  bottom  to  the  height  of  from  3  to  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  large  logs  interlaced,  and  thoroughly  compacted  by  the  smaller  drift  wedged  into 
the  interstices.  Nitro-glycerine  was,  for  the  first  time,  used  in  connection  witii  the 
work  of  the  Aid,  in  the  removal  of  this  raft,  and  was  found  most  effective.  Cans,  con- 
taining from  10  to  20  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine,  were  sunk  as  near  the  bottom  of  iha 
river  as  possible  and  exploded,  with  the  effect  of  breaking  the  long  lof[[8  and  a  geoerd 
loosening  of  the  mass  in  the  immediate  proximity.  Small  charges  were  also  oaed  in 
cutting  long  logs  and  stumps  too  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  operated  on 
by  other  means. 

The  low  stage  of  the  water  during  the  month  has  proved  an  important  obstaele  Co 
the  advance  of  the  work.  Jams  are  continually  forming,  and  the  services  of  the  Uif- 
ply-steamer  Kalbaugh  have  been  thereby  considerably  augmented.  They  increase  the 
difficulties  presented  in  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  iu  fact  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  steamer  is  consumed  in  the  removal  of  such  obstructions.  In  this 
service  nitro-glycerine  has  proved  almost  indispensable,  breaking  up  the  obstrnetiag 
submerged  logs  and  snags,  and  liberating  the  drift  lodged  against  them.  These  jaoM 
are  composed  of  floating  drift,  which  is  often  piled  up  far  above  the  snr&ee  ot  ibe 
water,  and  otherwise  compacted  by  the  current  in  narrow  places,  and  often  pieseot 
almost  as  great  obstacles  to  removal  as  original  raft.  Work  of  removal  upon  raft  No. 
41  has  continued  with  fair  success.  The  work  of  clearing  the  banks  of  old  river  of 
willows  and  impending  trees  has  progressed  to  near  Dillard's  Plantation. 

Lieutenant  WoodrafI  died  on  the  last  day  of  September  of  yellov* 
fever.  So  complete  was  the  isolation  finom  Shreveport  of  the  parties 
employed  on  the  raft,  that  the  first  intimation  received  by  them  of  the* 
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death  of  Lieutenant  Woodruff  was  conveyed  through  a  telegram  from 
the  New  Orleans  oflSce,  in  which  the  responsibility  of  further  personal 
supervision  was  delegated  to  Mr.  George  Woodruff,  the  brother  of  the 
lieutenant,  who  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  most  competent  per- 
son to  whom  such  charge  could  be  delegated.  He  had  been  the  per- 
sonal confidant  of  Lieutenant  Woodruff';  was  therefore  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  project  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work ;  no 
interruption  to  the  progress  of  the  work  therefore  ensued. 

October. — Raft  No.  40  was  removed  withont  much  difflcnlty  ;  the  large  quantity  of 
drift  prodaoed  by  the  operations  upon  raft  No.  41  was  liberated  by  the  removal  of  this 
raft  in  its  passage  down ;  this  drift  formed  a  jam  at  raft  No.  28)  which  required  the 
miited  efforts  of  the  crews  of  the  Aid  and  saw-boats  for  over  three  days  to  remove. 
The  channel  made  through  No.  41  was  then  improved,  and  the  snags,  &c.,  in  the  chan- 
Del  between  this  and  raft  No.  42  removed.  On  the  23d  the  saw-boats  were  towed  into 
position,  and  on  the  following  day  work  was  commenced  on  the  last  portion  of  the  raft 
remaining. 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  raft  has  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  survey.  By 
the  end  of  the  month  the  work  of  removal  had  extended  to  what  was  the  head  of  tiie 
raft  in  November,  1870,  and  there  still  remained  to  be  pulled  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

The  work  of  removal  of  impending  trees,  <&c.,  below  Carolina  Bluflb  has  progressed 
favorably. 

An  obtruding  portion  of  a  raft  immediately  below  Dooley's  Bayou,  and  which 
seriously  impeded  the  passage  of  drift,  was  removed,  and  the  channel  below  in  the 
vicinity  improved.  The  steamer  Kalbaugh  has  been  employed  in  keeping  the  river 
open  from  the  Aid  to  Shreveport,  and  has  proved  very  efficient  in  the  removal  of  several 
ywy  large  jams ;  it  has  also  transported  the  necessary  supplies  from  Shreveport,  and 
performed  other  useful  work  in  towing  saw-boats,  &c. 

In  breaking  the  jams  and  cutting;  off  snags,  nitro-glycerine  has  been  found  indis- 
pensable, from  60  to  75  pounds  being  used  in  a  day,  generally  in  from  2  to  5  pound 
charges.  For  instance,  tne  3l8t  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  remove  a  snag  under  water,  which  stopped  aU  drift  pulled;  the  last  attempt  for  the 
day  was  made  with  a  ?i-inch  jpreminm  line  led  to  the  large  steam-capstan  of  the  Aid. 
The  capstan  was  "  stalled."  The  next  morning  a  5-ponnd  charge  of  nitro-glycerine  re- 
moved the  obstruction. 

November. — Operations  upon  raft  No.  42  were  continued  until  the  evening  of  the  26tli. 
The  river  at  that  time  was  rising  rapidly,  and  at  daylight  on  the  27th  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  raft  obstructing  the  channel  went  out,  and  Red  River  was  relieved  of  a 
serious  obstruction  to  its  navigation.  The  most  important  portion  of  the  work  having 
been  accomplished,  preparation  was  at  once  made  to  return  to  the  foot  of  the  raft  and 
improve  the  channel  existing  through  the  raft.  Several  extensive  jams  were  encoun- 
tered on  the  return  to  Carolina  Blnfi»,  and  several  below  this.  A  considerable  reduction 
of  the  force  was  effected. 

December. — The  work  of  clearing  the  banks  of  brush  and  impending  trees  was  con- 
tinued below  Benoit's  Bayou.  The  Aid,  followed  by  the  saw-boats,  continued  to  widen 
the  channel  through  the  raft  until  the  rapid  rise  in  the  river,  and  the  blockade  at  the 
head  of  the  raft,  caused  by  the  timbers  of  the  Fulton  Railroad  bridge,  rendered  a  re- 
tarn  to  the  head  of  the  raft  necessary.  After  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  at  the  head 
of  the  raft,  the  Aid  continued  to  work  in  the  vicinity  until  the  arrival  of  the  order  to 
snspeun  operations,  when  the  Aid  and  saw-boats  returned  to  Shreveport,  and  the  crews 
Were  discharged.  The  property  stored  at  Carolina  Bluffs  was  brought  to  Shreveprirt 
wid  stored  with  the  remainder  already  there. 

No  further  work  of  importance  was  done  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  by  keep- 
ing the  river  above  Shreveport  clear  of  jams,  clearing  the  banks  and  re- 
moving snags  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  work  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  Red  River  from 
Shreveport  up.    There  is  no  light-house  near  it. 

No  commercial  statistics  have  yet  been  obtained. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  effects  of  raft-removal  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  presented  in  a  separate  report,  to  be  rendered 
some  time  in  November  next. 

Not  having  time  to  treat  the  subject  as  fully  as  I  desired,  I  have 
placed  my  notes  in  the  hands  of  my  assistant.  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey, 
whose  professional  reputation  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  questions 
to  be  considered  insure  a  valuable  paper 
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Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $54,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  ofiBcer  and  subject  to  his  check 40,141  47 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June 23,  1874 50,00000 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 94,00673 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 50,07275 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 20,00000 

DETAIUGD  STATEMENT  OF  ORIGINAL  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  WORK. 

1.  One  stem- wheel  saw-boat,  fitted  with  ten  saws  on  sloping  sides  and  bov, 

stdam-crane,  two  steam-capstans,  with  equipage  complete $57,950 

2.  Flat-boat  or  scow  to  receive  water-logged  raft  from  saw-boat 1,000 

3.  Stem-wheel  tow-boat,  with  steam-capstans  and  steam-crane,  for  unloading 

scow  of  saw-boat 10,000 

4.  Double-hull  scow,  with  lifting  and  sawing  apparatus,  and  small  engine  for 

working  same 15,000 

5.  Stern- wheel  tow-boat  for  same,  with  one  steam-capstan  and  steam-crane, 

for  unloading  water-logged  snags 15,000 

Total  machinery  and  boats 96,960 

Estimate  for  work  one  year. 

No.  1  saw-boat,  at  $5,000  per  month $60,000 

No.  3,  with  No.  2,  at  $1,000  per  month 12,000 

Nos.  4and5 20,000 

Axe  and  saw  party  above  raft 12,000 

Axe  and  saw  party  below  raft 3,000 

Repairs  of  machinery,  10  per  cent,  on  cost 9,895 

Total  work  and  repairs  for  one  year 116,896 

Summary  for  one  year. 

Boats  and  machinery $98,950 

Work  and  repairs 116,895 

Contingencies,  20  per  cent 43,169 

259,014 

Subsequent  expense  of  keeping  river  clear  of  raft  and  improving  channel  may  be 
estimated,  for  first  year  after  opening  of  channel,  $50,000.  Afterward  the  expeDse  will 
decrease  rapidly,  but  for  several  years  the  work  of  destroying  raft-material  and  gaud' 
ing  against  jams  must  continue  at  an  annual  expense  of  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

Whole  amount  appropriated  since  commencement $280, 000  00 

Amount  expended  since  coumiencement 229,927  25 


R3. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TONE'S  BAYOU,  LOUISIANA. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  dam  built  across  tiie 
bayou  during  the  year  had  been  undermined  and  washed  away;  that  a 
ratt  formed  on  the  site  of  the  dam  had  shared  the  same  fate,  and  that  a 
second  raft  was  being  formed. 

These  rafts  were  composed  of  drift  from  the  Bed  Eiver  raft,  ran  into 
Tone's  Bayou,  with  the  primary  object  of  preventing  its  obstructing  the 
narrow  channel  of  Red  River,  below  the  head  of  the  bayou ;  second- 
arily with  the  hope  of  dimiuishing  the  volume  of  discharge  through  the 
bayou,  and  consequently  increasing  that  through  the  river. 

The  raft  last  formed  yet  remains  in  place,  but  the  water  has  cat  ander 
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it,  80  that  the  secondary  object  of  formation  has  not  produced  any 
appreciably  valuable  results  in  the  river. 

It  is  now  my  opinion  that  the  bayou  should  be  entirely  closed  by  an 
earthen  dam,  of  the  same  height  as  the  levees  along  the  river,  if  it  be 
intended  to  do  anything  at  this  point  to  improve  low- water  navigation 
of  Red  River  between  the  bayou  and  Alexandria,  Twenty  thousand 
dollars,  I  think,  would  construct  such  a  dam,  if  the  work  be  done  at 
extreme  low-water. 

My  previous  reports  give  my  views  as  to  its  probable  efiFects ;  I  have 
but  to  add  that,  in  the  absence  of  full  statistics,  my  observation  during 
the  present  low-water  in  Red  River  leads  me  to  think  that  had  such 
dam  been  put  in  during  the  last  low- water  season,  it  would  have  bene- 
fited Red  River  commerce  this  season  an  amount  greater  than  its  cost. 
My  supplies  for  the  work  at  "  removal  of  Red  River  raft  ^  and  "  Im- 
provement of  Cypress  Bayou,"  would  have  cost  me  about  81,000  less 
than  they  have  so  far. 

Financial  statement 

Amoant  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $1, 007  63 

Amount  expendefl  dnring  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1874 989  00 

Amoant  available  July  1,1874 18  63 

ORIGINAL  ESTIMATE. 

Bill  of  material  for  proposed  dam  and  revetment  of  Tone's  Bayou. — ^Length  of  revet- 
ment 200  feet  on  each  bank  ;  dam  substantially  as  in  plan  before  furnished  : 

216  linear  feet  of  12"  by  18"  cypress  timber,  at  $30  per  thousand,  board- 
measure |116  64 

2,504  linear  feet  of  12"  by  18"  cypress  timber,  at  $30  per  thousand,  board- 
measure 901  44 

65,000  feet,  board-measure,  of  3-inch  cypress  or  pine  plank,  at  ^30 1, 950  00 

Sloping  pile-revetment, 

16,000  feet,  board-measure,  of  2"  by  20"  cypress  plank,  at  $30 480  00 

Sheet-piling  along  foot  of  sloping  revetment,  14,400  feet,  board-measure  : 
Bheet-piling3"l>y  12"plank,  atS30 432  00 

5,760  feet,  board-measure ;  sheet-piling,  3"  by  12",  at  ends  of  revetment ....  172  80 

52  piles,  10  feet  long,  for  upper  edge  of  slope-revetment ;  52  piles,  15  feet 
long,  for  lower  end  of  slope-revetment,  and  to  hold  guides  for  sheet-piling, 
at  lower  edge  of  slope ;  104  piles,  at  $2  each 208  00 

800  hnear  feet  of  4"  by  8"  clamp-pieces  to  clamp  upper  ends  of  lower  row 
of  piles,  and  sheet-piling  at  foot  of  slope-revetment,  2,133i  feet,  board- 
measure,  at  $30 64  00 

700  hnear  feet  of  6"  by  6"  filling-pieces  to  go  between  clamp-pieces  hori- 
zontally between  piles  of  the  lower  row,  to  fill  space  between  said  clamp- 
pieces  and  sheet-piling,  2,100  feet,  board-measure,  at  $30 63  00 

Plank  binders  for  upper  piles  of  slope-revetment,  spiked  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  pile,  and  above  and  below  the  slope-plank,  800  linear  feet  of  3"  by 
10"  plank,  2,000  feet,  board-measure,  at  $30 60  00 

Battens  spiked  across  lower  side  of  upper  piles  and  to  the  ends  of  planks 
which  abut  against  them,  each  batten  3'  long  and  2"  by  6",  156  linear 
feet  2"  by  6",  156  feet,  board-measure,  at  $30 


4  68 


Iran  holts. 


o  JS '  ^^^°  screw-bolts,  |"  diameter,  340  pounds,  at  10  cents 34  00 

AWO  pounds  spikes,  at  10  cents 200  00 

J"*  cast  washers,  250  pounds,  at  10  cents 25  00 

-fijWO  cubic  yards  of  clay,  at  50  cents,  for  ballast  at  bottom  of  dam,  upper 

9*^0P«. 1,000  00 

^w  cords  of  riprap  for  bottom  edge  of  apron  of  dam  and  ballast  on  revet- 

n»ent,at$20 4,000  00 

45  E 
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Trainin yr  2,720  linear  feet  heavy  timber,  at  10  cents $272  00 

Driving  52  short  ^iles,  at  JgG  each 360  00 

Driving  52  long  piles,  at  $10  each 520  00 

10,763  56 

Contingencies  on  cost  of  material,  20  per  cent 2, 152  71 

Labor  of  building  dam  and  revetment  after  dry  basin  in  river  is  secured 

by  auxiliary  dam : 10,000  00 

Cost  of  auxiliary  dam,  (to  ivhich  a  freshet  may  add  the  cost  of  a  second  or 

lower  side,  or  cause  suspension  of  work  by  backing  up  water  from  Bayou 

Pierre) 10.000  00 

Labor,  expense  of  superintendence,  and  cost  of  outfit  for  clearing  banks 

between  Tone's  Bayou  and  Loggy  Bayou 10,000  00 

Minimum  of  appropriation  required 42,916  27 

Whole  amount  appropriated 20,000  00 

Whole  amount  expended 19,ft<l  57 


R4. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CYPRESS  BAYOU  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DAMS  A^^) 
DREDGING  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  SODA  LAKE,  TEXAS. 

This  work,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1873, 
is  an  extension  of  that  commenced  under  act  approved  June  10,  1872, 
appropriating  $10,000  for  '*  the  improvement  of  Cypress  Bayoo,  neat 
Jefferson,  Texas.'' 

For  report,  I  divide  the  work  into  two  parts,  as  it  can  best  be  treated 
in  that  way. 

L  BIPROVEMENT  OF  CY'PRESS  BAYOU. 

Cypress  Bayou  proper  is  a.small  stream  passing  Jefferson,  Texas,  and 
debouching  into  the  head  of  Fairy  Lak~e,  and  is  thence  connected  villi 
Bed  Eiver  by  a  chain  of  lakes  generally  known  as  the  Soda  Lakes. 

The  work  of  improvement  during  the  past  year  has  been  confined  to 
the  bayou.  It  has  consisted  in  dredging  bars,  widening  and  straij^h^ 
ening  the  low-water  bed  of  the  stream,  removing  snags,  logs,  and  stumps 
from  the  bed,  and  protruding  logs  and  overhanging  trees  from  the 
banks.  Incidental  to  this  work  there  have  been  made  extensive  repairs 
to  the  machinery  employed. 

For  details,  reference  is  made  to  the  following  report  of  the  orersecr 
in  charge : 

Dredge-Boat,  Cypress  Bayou,  Texas, 

JiMw30,1374. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  instrnctions  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  19,  1874|  I  IttTe 
the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  operations  for  the  improvement  of  DATiga- 
tion  of  CypresH  Bayon,  Texas,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1874. 

During  the  month  of  Jaly  the  dredge  was  lying  at  the  wharf,  city  of  JeffenoDf 
Texas,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  hoisting-dram  and  machinery  ordered  of  Messn.  At- 
kins OL  Burgess,  of  Chicago,  to  replace  the  one  broken  in  June.  The  engines,  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  were  overhauled,  repaired,  and  put  in  proper  condition  for  work.  A  mv 
swinging-circle  was  made  for  the  nead  of  the  mast  and  pat  on ;  the  crane  was  ropairrd 
and  put  m  order,  and  such  other  repairs  about  the  boat  as  were  considered  necessMrj 
were  made,  the  work  being  done  by  the  crew  of  the  dredge. 

The  new  hoisting-drum  ordered  irom  Chicago  did  not  arrive  untilJuly  21, 1671 

The  unfinished  condition  in  which  the  drum  and  castings  were  received  from  th« 
makers  caused  a  delay  of  several  days  in  fitting  them  so  that  they  wonld  work.  Tbe 
dredging  was  not  commenced  till  July  29. 

It  wab  the  original  intention  to  complete  dredging  the  channel  from  Boon's  Bend  t» 
the  city  wharf,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  distance  was  not  quite  two-third* 
drfdged  when  the  season  of  high-water  came  on  and  made  it  necessary  to  disoontiane 
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the  work  or  move  the  dredge  up  the  bayou  to  the  more  shallow  places,  which  was  done 
according  to  instructions  received  from  the  late  Lieut.  E.  A.  Woodruff. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  of  the  hoisting-drum,  in  June,  the  dredge  was  at  work  a 
short  distance  below  the  city  wharf,  on  a  shallow  point  or  bar. 

During  the  interval  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  new  drum  from  Chicago  the  water 
had  fallen  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  ^et  the  dredge  back  down  the  bayou  to 
resume  operations  where  the  work  had  been  interrupted  by  the  high  water  without 
dredging  a  portion  of  the  way  to  that  place,  the  dredge  drawing  5^  feet,  and  at  places 
there  was  only  ^  to  4  feet  of  water  in  the  channel.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  complete  dredging  the  channel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharf.  Con- 
siderable dredging  was  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  permanent  channel  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  wharf,  on  account  of  the  bayou  being  very  shallow  and  having  a  bend  in 
it,  requiring  a  dredging  of  two  cuts,  or  double  the  usual  width  the  most  of  the  distance, 
80  that  boats  in  making  the  bend  would  have  sufficient  room  and  water  to  do  so  with 
very  little  trouble. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  August  the  hoisting-drum  was  again  broken.  Another 
one  was  immediately  ordered  from  Chicago  by  telegraph. 

The  new  drum  was  ordered  to  be  made  much  heavier  and  stronger  than  the  one  pre- 
viously furnished,  and  to  be  warranted  to  stand  one  year  without  breaking,  which  the 
makers  agreed  to  do,  and  to  be  ready  for  shipment  in  ten  days  from  date  of  receiving 
the  order.  Owing  to  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  the  est-ablish- 
ment  of  a  rigid  quarantine  on  all  the  lines  of  communication  to  this  place,  the  arrival 
of  the  second  hoisting-drum  was  delayed  uutil  October  27.  On  receiving  it  on  board 
it  was  got  into  position  and  dredging  resumed  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  waiting  for  the  drum  the  crew  of  the  dredge  were  employed  in  making  repairs 
and  improvements  on  the  boat,  overhauling  the  engines  and  machinery,  rebabbitting  the 
journals  or  boxes  of  the  engine-shaft,  and  shafts  of  the  hoisting  and  swinging  drums. 

A  new  boom  was  made  and  put  in  the  crane,  a  new  swinging-chain  was  pat  up,  the 
siphon  repaired  and  new  pipe  put  in,  also  pipes  put  ap  connecting  the  boiler  with  the 
fcMd-pump  pipe,  to  be  used  as  a  heater  to  preyent  the  pipes  from  freezing  up.  A  new 
smoke-stack  was  made  and  put  over  the  forge ;  a  flat-boat  was  built  for  carrying  wood 
from  the  bank  to  the  dredge ;  and,  among  other  repairs,  a  tin  roof  has  been  put  on  the 
cabin. 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  channel,  from  the  first  deep  water  below  the  city  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  wharf,  was  completed,  and  the  dredge  moved  down  the  bayou  to 
the  shallow  point  above  the  railroad-landing,  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  city,  and  the  dredging  out  of  this  place  commenced. 

During  the  time  the  dredging  of  the  channel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wharf  was  being 
done,  teams  and  laborers  were  employed  to  remove  from  the  bank  of  the  bayou  some 
7,000  cubic  yards  of  excavated  earth  to  prevent  its  being  washed  back  into  the  bayou 
daring  the  high-water  season. 

The  earth  removed  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  qnantity  excavated,  and  that  only 
that  had  been  thrown  out  on  the  right-hand  bank  while  dredging  up-stream.  Before 
the  whole  of  the  earth  could  be  removed  the  water  rose,  covering  the  greater  portion 
of  that  remaining. 

Having  com  Dieted  dredging  the  channel  between  Boon^s  Bend  and  the  city,  the 
dredge  was  taken  down  the  bayou  some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  Benton 
Cut-oflFs. 

There  are  two  cut-offs  at  Benton.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  lower  one,  it  being 
the  shortest,  and,  by  dredging  a  channel  from  100  to  150  yards  in  length,  cut  off  about 
A  mile  of  very  difficult  navigation. 

The  upper  cut-off  is  considerably  longer,  and  saves  following  the  channel  of  the 
bayou  for  about  the  same  distance  as  the  lower  cut-off. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  dredging  the  short  cut-off,  which  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  the  high-water  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  work  any  longer.  The 
probability  of  the  water  remaining  high  for  a  considerable  time  decided  me  to  take  the 
dredge  back  to  Jefferson  and  have  the  engines  and  the  machinery  overhauled  and  re« 
paired,  the  decks  and  sides  of  boat  calked  and  pitched,  and  the  new  crane-machinery, 
new  dipper,  and  new  chains  that  had  been  ordered,  and  were  in  Jefferson,  put  into 
position.    The  old  dipper  and  chains  were  badly  worn  and  broken. 

In  order  to  disconnect  the  old  dipper  and  put  the  new  one  in  its  proper  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  dredge  by  the  side  of  the  wharf  or  some  high  bank,  as  they 
weigh  about  4,000  pounds  each,  and  would  be  awkward  to  manage  and  get  into  place 
without  the  proper  facilities  for  doing  so. 

During  the  high-water  season,  which  lasted  about  eight  weeks,  the  dredge  was  kept 
^ying  at  the  wharf  and  undergoing  thorough  repairs,  the  crew  doing  the  work. 

The  new  hoisting  and  new  arm  chains  wore  put  on,  and  everything  about  the  boat  was 
put  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  ready  to  resume  operations  as  soon  as  the  stage  of 
the  water  would  permit. 

The  water  did  not  recede  to  the  ordinary  stage,  or  within  the  channel  proper,  till 
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abont  the  1st  of  Jane.  On  the  8th  of  June  I  started  from  Jefferson  with  the  dredge, 
down  the  bayou,  for  what  is  known '  as'  *'  Dorhorty's  Defeat/'  about  four  miles  below 
Smithland.  Here  the  banks  are  low,  and  the  bayou  spreads  out  over  the  country  for 
some  distance,  and  is  quite  shallow  in  many  places,  and  makes  a  number  of  short 
bends.  There  are  also  many  stumps  along  the  channel  and  in  the  shallow  places  that 
give  much  trouble  to  boats,  especially  in  the  low- water  season. 

That  portion  of  ths  bayou  called  "  Dorherty's  Defeat"  is  from  one-half  to  tbree-fooiUis 
of  a  mile  in  length,  but  the  whole  distance  is  not  low  water,  only  in  places. 

By  dredging  a  channel  through  the  low- water  portions  and  cutting  off  several  short 
points. or  bars,  thereby  making  the  bayou  straignter,  and  removing  the  stomps £toin 
the  channel,  the  navigation  will  be  materially  improved. 

After  finishing  the  work  at  this  place,  (Dorherty's  Defeat,)  which  will  require  two 
months'  time,  or  more,  the  next  place  of  any  importance  in  the  ba^ou,  between  Jef- 
ferson and  its  month,  requiring  dredging  is  the  upper  Beoton  Cut-oft. 

considered  it  better  to  complete  the  work  of  dredging  the  channel  of  the  bajoa  as 
the  dredge  worked  toward  the  lakes. 

My  reasons  for  passing  over  Dorherty's  Defeat,  when  taking  the  dredge  below  last 
February,  was,  the  water  was  then  too  high  to  work  to  advantage  and  to  be  able  to  find 
and  remove  all  the  stumps. 

To  cut  a  channel  across  the  upper  cut-off  at  Benton  will  take  considerable  dredging, 
as  the  distance  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  cut-off  already  dredged. 

Upon  completion  of  the  work  at  Benton  no  more  dredging  in  the  bayou  will  be  neced- 
sary,  at  least  for  some  time,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

However,  there  are  some  places  in  the  bayou  where  the  channel  wiU  fill  np  in  amoch 
shorter  time  than  in  others  on  account  of  the  light  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the'stream,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  dredge  ont 
these  localities  every  year  or  two. 

If  the  excavated  earth  could  have  been  deposited  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  bank  it  would  have  prevented  the  filling  of  the  cnaunel  as  aoon  as  otherwiae^ 

The  navigation  of  the  bayou  will  be  comparatively  easy  at  the  ordinary  low  atages 
of  the  water  for  steamboats  of  the  class  usually  running  upon  these  streams. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  regarding  the  work  reqaired  in  the  lakes, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bois  d'Arc  Passes  and  the  Blind  Bayou,  in  the  upper 
end  of  Fairy  Lake,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  navigation  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
working  the  dredge  there,  in  straightening  the  channel,  and  taking  the  stamps  oat, 
which  are  the  principal  obstructions  to  be  removed.  As  for  the  length  of  time  that 
would  be  required  to  do  the  work  at  these  places,  I  could  not  say. 

In  the  month  of  February  1,000  pounds  or  nitro- glycerine  was  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blowing  up  and  removing  stumps  and  logs  that  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  are  found  to  be  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  dredge  to  get  out  without  the  risk 
of  breakage  of  machinery  and  loss  of  time.  From  the  experiments  I  have  made  with 
it,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  its  use  in  the  work  of  removing  the  Bed  River  Baft, 
there  is  no  doubting  its  efficacy,  and  I  am  confident  the  use  of  nitro-glyoerine  in  re- 
moving these  large  cypress  stumps  and  logs  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  work, 
as  the  breakage  of  machinery  in  pulling  these  stumps  has  caused  serious  delays. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  excavations  made  each  month  the 
dredge  was  in  operation : 

During  the  months  of  July,  September,  and  October  the  dredge  was  not  at  work  on 
account  of  breakage  of  hoisting-drums ;  and  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
part  of  June,  work  was  suspended  by  reason  of  high  water. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  W.  Gee. 
Capt.  C.  W.  Howell, 

Corps  of  EngineerSy  U,  S.  A, 
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n.  CONSTRUCTION  OF   DAMS  AND  DREDGING  AT   FOOT  OF  SODA  LAKE. 

Itt  bis  report  of  April  29,  1872,  which  was  a  preliminary  report  on  a 
survey  of  Cypress  Bayou,  and  made  before  the  operations  of  the  survey 
were  fully  completed,  Lieutenant  Woodruff  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  dams,  at  the  foot  of  Soda  Lake,  to  confine  the  low-water 
discharge  at  that  point  to  a  single  narrow  channel  or  chute.  The  ap- 
propriation of  March  3,  it  is  believed,  was  based  on  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  his  final  report  on  the  survey,  (page  669,  Report  of  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers for  1873,)  Lieutenant  Woodruff  states  that  the  supposition  ou 
which  he  based  his  first  recommendation  he  afterward  found  to  be  en- 
tirely incorrect,  and  recommends  the  substitution  of  a  lock  and  dam  for 
the  dams  previously  projected.  In  submitting  this  report  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  I  stated  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  indorse  the  plan  and 
had  directed  further  investigation.  This  investigation  Lieutenant  Wood- 
rnflf  was  directed  to  make  during  the  season  of  extreme  low- water  in  the 
fall  of  1873.  Preparations  for  the  work  had  been  made,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  visit  to  Shreveport,  resulting  in  his  death,  was  made  by 
Lieutenant  Woodruff  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  exami- 
nation. Finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic ;  unable  to  get  as- 
sifitants ;  ha\ing  been  exposed  to  disease ;  and  unwilling  to  risk  carry- 
ing that  disease  among  his  employes  at  work  on  Red  River  raft,  he 
did  what  was  proper,  prudent,  and  humane,  though  his  action  cost  him 
his  life.  His  death  suspended  the  investigation  directed,  and  it  was  late 
in  December,  1873,  before  a  party  could  be  placed  in  the  field  to  make  it. 
In  December,  Mr.  H.  A.  Leavitt,  assistant  engineer,  was  employed  to 
make  the  survey,  the  field-work  of  which  was  completed  March  10, 1874. 
The  work  was  plotted,  and  Mr.  Leavitt's  report,  with  plans  and  estimates, 
available  at  the  close  of  May.  It  was  then  too  late  in  the  season  to  com- 
mence work  on  the  plan  suggested,  even  had  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tion available  warranted. 

Pending  investigation  and  survey  above  reported,  it  was  proposed,  in 
place  of  dredging  at  the  foot  of  Soda  Lake,  to  remove  stumps  and  logs 
from  the  channel  through  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  Lieutenant  Wood- 
ruft*  was  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  favorable  stage  of  water 
for  doing  this  work.  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  favorable  sea- 
son of  1873  was  lost  and  the  project  abandoned  for  the  year. 

With  the  light  we  now  have  it  must  appear  well  that  money  has  not 
been  expended  on  either  of  the  three  projects  named  above. 

It  is  now  possible  for  me  to  submit  a  definite  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment desired,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  first  present  a  description  of  the 
navigation  from  Jefferson  to  Shreveport,  and  afterward  a  discussion  of 
the  several  plans  for  improvement  that  have  been  considered. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Jefferson,  Texas,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  Cypress  Bayou.  From 
that  i>oint  down  to  the  head  of  Fairy  Lake,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven 
mUes,  the  Bayou,  at  low-water,  is  narrow,  tortuous,  and  before  improved 
was  shallow  and  greatly  obstructed  by  timber.  Fairy  Lake,  from  its 
head  for  about  half  its  length,  is  thickly  studded  with  cypress- trees, 
stamps,  and  fallen  timber,  through  which  the  old  channel  of  Cypress 
Bayou  may  yet  be  traced  at  low-water,  and  this,  if  cleared  of  logs  and 
stumps,  would  afford  low-water  navigation  of  about  2  feet. 

Id  high-water  this  channel  is  partly  followed  by  steamboats,  and 
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partly  avoided  by  use  of  what  ariB  known  as  "  cut-roads-"    The  lower 
half  of  the  lake  affords  a  navigation  of  over  6  feet. 

At  its  foot  the  lake  enters  the  valley  of  Red  River  between  Waffs  bat 
1,480  yards  apart.  At  this  point  it  meets  the  whole  discharge  from  Bed 
River  that  is  made  by  the  latter  through  breaks  in  its  western  bank  be- 
tween Hurricane  Bluff  (directly  opposite  the  foot  of  the  lake)  and  Blaa- 
ton's  Landing,  twenty-two  miles  above. 

January  1, 1872,  when  at  Albany  Point,  the  water-surface  was  6  feet 
above  extreme  low-water ;  the  surface  at  this  point  was  found  2.3  feet 
below  the  surface  of  Jefferson,  (twenty-five  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line,)  38  feet  below  the  surface  of  Red  River  at  Blanton's  Landing, 
(twenty-two  miles  distant,)  and  11  feet  below  that  at  the  nearest  point 
on  Red  River,  (five  miles  distant.) 

The  great  body  of  water  concentrated  at  this  point  finds  vent  tlirougb 
Willow  Pass  into  Soda  Lake,  giving  the  pass  a  depth  of  frona  20  to  30 
feet,  but  at  its  foot,  where  the  water  spreads  into  Soda  Lake,  forming  a 
bar  having  over  it  only  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  at  low  water.  Through 
the  lake  there  is  a  depth  of  from  3  to  5  feet,  and  at  its  foot  a  wide  shoal, 
known  as  Albany  Flats,  with  a  depth  of  but  1  foot  at  extreme  low  water. 

This  lake  forms  a  settling- basin  for  the  Red  River  water  drawn  through 
it.  The  slope  of  its  water-surface  at  the  date  before  stated  was  but  IJ 
inches  to  the  mile.    It  is  gradually  filling  up  with  Red  River  deposit 

Below  Albany  Point  the  old  channel  of  Cypress  Bayou  is  well  defined, 
and  affords  good  low  water  navigation  through  the  upper  portion  of 
Cross  Lake,  Twelve-mile  Bayou,  and  Red  River,  to  Shreveport. 

At  Albany  Point,  January  1, 1872,  the  surface  of  the  water  was  6,3 
feet  below  the  surface  in  Red  River  at  the  nearest  point,  2.3  miles  dis- 
tant. At  the  head  of  Twelve-mile  Bayou  the  water-surface  was2.8feei; 
below  Red  River  opposite,  a  distance  of  704  yards. 

The  fall  from  Albany  Point  to  Shreveport  was  11.8  feet ;  from  Red 
River,  opposite  Albany  Point,  to  Shreveport,  18.1  feet. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  foot  of  Fairy  Lake  is  the  center  of  a 
basin,  having  Red  River  on  one  side  and  the  line  of  bluffs  to  the  vest 
of  it  on  the  other.     [This  is  better  shown  by  the  chart  inclosed,  marked 

The  raft  in  Red  River,  along  the  eastern  rim  of  this  basin,  deflected 
the  greater  portion  of  the  river-discharge  above  the  raft  into  the  l^sin, 
thus  converting  what  before  the  advent  of  the  raft  was  a  cypress-swamp, 
with  a  sluggish,  unnavigable  stream  flowing  through  it,  into  a  series  of 
lakes,  affording  good  navigation  for  the  greater  portion  of  each  year. 

It  is  feared  on  the  part  of  the  commerce  interested  that  the  removal 
of  the  raft  will  immediately  effect  a  shortening  of  the  season  for  this 
navigation,  and  perhaps  ultimately  return  it  to  its  original  condition. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  if  such  fear  be  well  grounded. 

It  is  desirable  at  present  to  obtain  a  3-foot  low- water  navigation  from 
Shreveport  to  Jefferson  ;  this  is  probably  as  much  as  will  ever  be  re- 
quired.   To  obtain  this  the  following  plans  have  been  considered : 

Ist.  Dredging. 

2d.  Wing-dams  at  Albany  Point. 

3d.  A  lock  and  dam  at  Albany  Point. 

4th.  A  tumbling  or  other  dam  at  Albany  Point,  with  a  cut  into  Red 
River. 

5th.  A  dam  across  Willow  Pass,  at  the  foot  of  Shift-tail  Lake,  and 
the  re-opening  of  Irishman's  Bayou. 

6th.  A  dam  in  Cross  Lake  and  Twelve-mile  Bayou,  with  a  cut  from 
near  the  head  of  this  bayou  to  Red  River. 

The  following  consideration  of  these  several  plans  is  submitted. 
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Beginning  at  Albany  Point,  on  a  straight  line  through  Sodo  Lake,  the 
distauce  to  deep  water  in  Willow  Pass  is  about  eight  miles ;  over  this  line 
the  depth  at  low-water  varies  from  1  to  5  feet.  This  is  the  line  that  ap- 
parently should  be  adopted  for  a  dredged  channel  through  the  lake,  for 
the  reason  tbat,  except  through  a  very  short  portion  of  the  lake,  (about 
one-quarter  its  length,)  the  old  channel  of  Cypress  Bayou  has  been 
obliterated  by  deposit,  while  that  portion  that  may  yet  be  traced  is  so 
narrow  and  tortuous  that  it  would  require  widening  and  straightening 
by  dredging  to  put  it  in  good  condition. 

Dredging  on  the  straight  line  indicated,  to  obtain  a  3-foot  channel, 
would  require  excavation  to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  for  one  mile  over 
Albany  Flats,  and  excavation  of  about  1  foot,  for  the  same  distance,  at 
the  foot  of  Willow  Pass ;  a  total  excavation  of  about  35,200  cubic  yards 
for  a  channel  60  feet  wide. 

The  excavation  would  run  through  the  remains  of  a  Cypress  Swamp, 
and  would  consequently  be  very  expensive.  Further,  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  surveys  made  that  Soda  Lake  is  the  main  settling-basin  for  the 
Red  River  water  passing  through  it. 

The  deposit  in  this  lake  has  been  so  great  as  to  entirely  cover  the 
knees  of  the  cypress  yet  standing  in  the  lake,  while  in  the  other  lakes 
these  knees  are  yet  uncovered. 

The  depth  of  such  deposit  was  not  ascertained,  nor  is  it  known  for 
how  long  a  time  it  has  been  forming,  but  the  covering  of  cypress-knees 
indicates  a  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  the  living  trees  at  points  in  the 
lake  show  it  to  be  a  very  recent  formation.  The  inference  is  that  since 
the  cause  of  deposit  does  and  will  continue,  any  dredged  channel 
through  the  lake  must  sooner  or  later  be  silted  up.  If,  then,  dredging 
be  resorted  to,  the  depth  should  be  made  considerably  greater  than 
actually  necessary  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  avoid  annual  dredging 
to  keep  the  channel  open. 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  depth  of  a  dredged  channel  through 
Soda  Lake  should  be  6  feet  at  extreme  low-water:  this  would  make  an 
average  dredging  of  about  2  feet,  sixty  feet  wide,  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  equal  563,200  cubic  yards  of  excavation.  This,  of  itself, 
appears  sufficient  to  condemn  dredging,  but  when  there  is  aaded  to  it 
the  dredging  that  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  upper  end  of  Fairy 
Lake  and  across  the  bar  at  the  present  mouth  of  Cypress  Bayou,  it  is 
clear  some  other  plan  of  improvement  should  be  considered. 

WING-DAMS  AT  ALBANY  POINT. 

This  was  Woodruft's  first  recommendation.  He  afterward  found  that 
the  chutes  he  proposed  to  close  with  dams  were  so  nearly  dry  at  low-water 
that  but  little,  if  any,  concentration  of  low- water  discharge  would  be 
effected  by  the  dams,  and  that  consequently  they  would  be  of  little  or 
no  use  in  holding  the  last  stages  of  a  flood  in  Soda  Lake  to  prolong  navi- 
gation through  it. 

LOCK  AND  DAM  AT  ALBANY  POINT. 

This  was  recommended  by  Lieutenant  Woodruff  in  his  final  report  of 

•  survey  of  Cypress  Bayou,  and  the  plan  was  well  calculated  to  give  at  all 

seasons  a  depth  of  6  feet  from  Albany  Point  to  Jefferson.    Having 

doubts  of  its  low- water  effects  below  Albany  Point,  I  have  awaited  the 

results  of  the  further  survey  ordered  before  considering  the  project. 
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The  survey  of  Mr.  Leavitt,  besides  disclosiug  diffiealties  of  foundation 
not  auticipated  by  Lieutenant  Woodruff,  shows  that  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  second  lock  and  dam  between  the  first  and  Shreveport,  in 
low- water  the  bayou  and  lake  below  Albany  Point,  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  6  miles,  would  run  dry.  This  is  best  shown  in  section  on  Leav- 
itt's  chart  herewith,  (marked  B.) 

The  first  lock  would  require  a  lift  of  10  feet,  the  second  a  lift  of  13 
feet,  at  low-water  of  1873  at  Shreveport,  to  make  3-foot  low-water  navi- 
gation from  that  point  to  Jefiferson. 

The  walls  and  gates  of  the  locks  would  have  to  be  26  feet  high  in 
order  not  to  be  overtopped  at  a  stage  of  water  equal  to  the  high-water 
of  1866,  the  highest  of  which  we  have  record. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  project  was  rejected,  and  it  was  not  consid- 
ered necessary  to  make  detailed  plans  and  estimates  for  it. 

DAM  AT  ALBANY  POINT  AND  CUT  INTO  RED  KIVER  OPPOSITE. 

Woodruft's  survey  showed  the  ^^  hole  ftill  from  Jefferson  to  Albany 
Point  to  be  but  3.5  feet  at  a  time  wlum  there  was  4-Foot  navigation  over 
Albauy  Flats.  Of  this  fall,  2.3  feet  was  from  Jefferson  to  the  head  of 
Fairy  Lake.  The  lake  was  a  level;  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  to  Albany 
Point  the  fall  was  1.2  feet. 

By  placing  directly  across  the  water-way  at  Albany  Point  a  dam 
having  its  crest  14  feet  below  the  local  high- water  mark  of  1866,  there 
will  be  given  over  Albany  Flats  a  depth  of  about  6.5  feet,  whence,  from 
the  above,  it  is  evident  there  will  be  given  to  the  foot  of  Fairy  Lake  a 
least  depth  of  5.3  feet,  and  from  thence  to  Jefferson  a  least  depth  of  3 
feet  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  considered  that  the  latter  depths  will  be  greater  than  stated,  for 
the  reason  that  the  slopes  reported  will  not  probably  be  very  greafly 
diminished  ;  also,  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  dredging  from  Jeflferson 
to  the  head  of  Fairy  Lake,  a  distance  in  which  the  greater  fall  occurs, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  dredged  places  will  fill  in  a 
few  years. 

For  perfect  safety  the  figures  are  based  on  a  level  from  Albany  Point 
to  Jefferson. 

As  such  dam,  while  answering  the  purpose  of  giving  good  navigation 
above  it  to  Jefferson,  would  effectually  cut  off  the  navigation  belof^ 
from  that  above,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless,  except  a  new  connec- 
tion be  made  with  Eed  Eiver.  A  cut  to  Eed  Eiver  from  a  point  above 
the  dam  is  therefore  necessary  as  a  portion  of  the  project. 

The  difference  in  level  of  water-surface  between  Soda  Lake  at  Albany 
Point  and  of  Red  River  (opposite)  at  Gold  Point  renders  such  connec- 
tion practicable  without  lowering  the  surface  created  by  the  dam,  as 
shown  by  the  following: 

Our  surveys  indicate  the  fact  that  during  all  seasons  of  the  year  the 
surface  of  the  lake  at  Albauy  Point  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  river 
opposite  at  Gold  Point,  viz,  at  high- water  of  1866,  when  there  was  be- 
tween 19  and  20  feet  over  Albany  Flats,  the  lake-surface  was  2.38  feet 
below  that  of  the  river. 

In  1872,  with  4  feet  over  the  flats,  it  was  6.3  feet  below;  and  in  1S67, 
with  between  2  and  2^  feet  over  the  flats,  it  was  3.8  feet  below. 

Although  no  observation  was  made  to  determine  the  difference  of  level 
at  extreme  low-water,  viz,  when  there  is  but  one  foot  of  water  over  the 
flats,  it  is  assumed  that  this  difference  is  probably  not  less  than  2  feet, 
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iDasmnch  as  tbe  measurements  given  were  all  made  before  the  removal 
of  the  raft. 

Under  this  assumption  the  proposed  dam  and  cut  should  give  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  3  feet  navigation  over  Albany  Flats,  a  sufficient 
depth  for  the  present,  since  the  river  below  Shreveport  only  aflfords  a 
depth  of  20  inches  during  low-water;  and  it  is  not  the  local  trade  be- 
tween Shreveport  and  Jefferson  that  is  to  be  served  by  improvement, 
but  the  trade  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Jeft'erson. 

Besides  the  improved  navigation  it  is  designed  to  give  above  Shreve- 
port, this  project  presents  another  subject  for  consideration. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  case  the  removal  of  the  raft  should  prove  to  effect 
a  shortening  of  navigation  through  the  Soda  Lakes,  it  will  also  shorten 
the  season  below  Shreveport. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  lakes  serve  as  reservoirs  to  detain 
floods  of  Upper  Red  River,  so  that  they  are  longer  in  passing  Shreveport 
than  they  would  be  if  these  reservoirs  did  not  exist.  If  this  be  true, 
then  the  reservoirs  are  useful  in  lengthening  the  season  of  navigation 
below  them. 

The  plan  of  a  dam  and  cut  at  Albany  Point  appears  to  present  the 
means  not  only  for  preventing  any  possible  deterioration  of  these  lakes 
as  reservoirs,  but  also  a  probable  means  for  increasing  their  efficiency. 

In  connection  with  this  three  plans  for  a  dam  have  been  considered, 
aftid  these  require  notice. 

Ist.  A  tumbling  dam,  having  its  crest  14  feet  below  the  local  high- 
water  mark  of  18(>6.  This  is  the  one  so  far  assumed  for  illustration,  and 
the  one  called  for  if  navigation  above  it  is  alone  to  be  considered. 

In  this  case  there  is  but  one  objection  to  it,  and  that  maybe  overcome 
by  a  suitable  construction.  The  objection  is  this:  The  character  of  the 
foundation  offered  for  a  tumbling  dam  is  not  favorable  to  permanence  of 
the  structure,  the  soil  being  of  an  easily  abraded  mixture  of  santl  and 
clay,  with  strata  of  sand  at  intervals.  During  low-water  the  bed  of  the 
lake  at  the  foot  of  the  dam  will  be  dry,  while  just  above,  on  Albany 
Flats,  there  will  be  from  3  to  6  feet. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  rise,  when  the  water  begins  to  flow  over 
the  dam,  the  fall  over  the  several  portions  of  the  length  of  the  dam  will 
range  from  zero  to  15  feet.  It  will  afterward  be  some  time  before  the 
lake  below  fills  sufficiently  to  afford  a  useful  water-cushion  to  break  this 
fall.  At  extreme  high- water  the  surface  of  the  upper  lake  will  be  from^ 
10  to  14  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  dam,  and  the  lake  below  will  prob- 
ably be  filled  to  nearly  the  same  level ;  during  the  intermediate  stages 
we  must  expect  powerful  eddies  about  the  foot  of  the  dam. 

These  facts  suggest  difficulties  of  construction  which  may  certainly 
be  overcome,  but  at  great  expense,  and  by  taking  every  precaution  to 
have  workmen  and  material  on  hand  so  as  to  begin  and  complete  the 
work  in  a  single  low-water  season,  the  length  of  which  may  only  be 
safely  assumed  at  4  months,  and  those  4  months  the  most  unhealthy 
of  the  year. 

If  we  further  look  to  this  dam  as  a  means  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Soda  Lakes  as  reservoirs,  then  it  must  appear  too  low  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  during  all  except  the  lower 
stages,  water  must  run  from  Red  River  to  the  lake  rather  than  from  the 
lake  to  the  river,  while  after  the  lake  has  fallen  to  the  crest  of  the  dam, 
and  further  discharge  must  be  into  the  river,  the  possible  fall  of  three 
feet,  taken  in  connection  with  the  area  of  the  lake,  indicates  such  a 
small  volume  of  discharge  that  it  does  not  need  figures  to  prove  it  of  no 
value  below  Shreveport. 
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2(1,  A  dam  from  Albany  Point  to  the  bank  of  Eed  River,  having  its 
crest  2  feet  above  the  high-water  of  1866,  on  Red  River. 

Ah  the  first  plan  of  dam  is  the  minimum  allowable  for  improved  navi- 
gation, so  this  plan  appears  to  offer  a  maximum  for  reservoir  effect. 

It  would  throw  the  whole  of  the  lake  discharge  into  Red  Birer 
through  a  channel  which  (following  its  meanderings)  would  be  7.6  miles 
longer  between  Albany  Point  and  Shreveport  than  the  present  route 
via  Twelve-mile  Bayou,  and  9.1  miles  longer  than  the  route  via  Cross 
Bayou. 

This  difference  in  length  would  necessarily  retard  the  emptying  of 
the  reservoir,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  lose  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  present  effect  of  Lower  Cross  Lake.  The  latter  would  then 
be  only  a  reservoir  in  proportion  as  the  water  was  ponded  back  into  it 
from  Shreveport,  whereas  now  it  holds  a  large  volume  of  the  flood- waters 
received  through  the  Sodo  Lakes,  for  a  time  after  the  latter  have  well 
run  out.  This  is  evideticed  by  Leavitt's  survey,  and  a  section  displayed 
on  his  chart,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  water-surface  in  the  neck  be- 
tween Upper  and  Lower  Cross  Lake  was  3  feet  above  the  surface  in 
Twelve-mile  Bayou,  540  feet  distant,  and  the  same  above  Red  River, 
just  above. 

It  is  questionable  if  the  gain  on  the  one  hand  would  not  be  balanced 
by  the  loss  on  the  other. 

There  is  another  and  more  serious  objection  to  the  plan,  viz:  Tlic 
river  between  the  dam  and  Shreveport  has  not  the  capacity  to  carry 
the  volume  to  be  added  from  the  lakes,  and  to  give  it  the  capacity  would 
require  radical  changes  in  its  bed,  involving  the  destruction  of  many 
plantations. 

These  two  considerations  condemn  the  plan  of  a  high  dam. 

3d.  A  dam  across  the  foot  of  Soda  Lake,  having  its  crest  of  the  height 
of  Ko.  2 ;  the  crest  between  the  lake  and  river  to  be  depressed  to  9  feet 
below  the  high-water  of  1866. 

This  is  a  compromise  between  the  1st  and  2d,  and  while  offering  tie 
advantages  possessed  by  both,  permits  the  filling  of  Cross  Lake  by  di- 
rect overflow,  and  it  is  thought  will  not  seriously  affect  the  plantation* 
alopg  the  river  bank. 

This  is  the  plan  recommended  in  my  communication  of  May  1,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  chair- 
man of  sub-committee  of  House  of  Representatives  on  rivers  and  harbors. 

It  is  the  plan  I  recommend  for  adoption  on  two  conditions,  viz: 

1st.  That  the  money  required  to  carry  it  out  be  all  appropriated  before 
the  work  is  commenced. 

2d.  That  the  commerce  to  be  benefited  be  found  to  warrant  the 
expenditure.    Of  this  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge. 

The  other  two  plans  considered  call  for  but  brief  mention. 

5th.  The  fall  from  Red  River,  through  Irishman's  Bayou,  to  the  foot 
of  Fairy  Lake,  January  1, 1872,  was  11  feet.  It  is  evident  that  a  dam 
crossing  the  head  of  Sodo  Lake,  Willow  Pass,  passing  around  the  foot 
of  Shift-Tail  Lake,  and  connecting  with  the  bank  of  Irishman's  Bayoo, 
might  be  constructed  the  same  as  at  Albany  Point,  and  to  answer  th& 
same  purposes. 

The  length  of  the  dam,  as  indicated  on  Woodruff's  chart,  and  its 
great  height,  due  to  the  depth  of  Willow  Pass,  together  with  the  labor 
of  re-opening  Irishman's  Bayou,  which  is  filled  with  raft,  shoal,  narrow  ^ 
and  tortuous,  condemns  the  project,  further  by  cutting  off  the  setthng 
basin  afforded  by  Soda  Lake,  a  great  deposit  would  be  induced  above  tte 
dam,  making  in  a  short  time,  it  is  anticipated,  a  second  Albany  Flats. 
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6th.  Mr.  Leavitt  suggested  a  dam  across  the  neck  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Cross  Lakes,  thence  across  Twelve-mile  Bayon  to  the  Ij^ank  of  Red 
River,  and  a  cut  from  the  bayou  above  into  the  river.  This  was  rejected 
because  of  the  dimensions  of  the  dam  required  and  the  insufficient  fall 
from  the  river  to  the  bayou,  the  latter  being  so  slight  that  it  could  not 
have  effected  the  depth  over  Albany  Flats. 

The  location  at  Albany  Point  appears  to  be  a  proper  mean  between 
the  two  locations  last  named. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DA3I-MATERIAL. 

The  neighboring  country  affords  an  abundance  of  cypress  timber, 
which  maj  be  delivered  in  rafts  at  the  site  of  the  work  during  high- 
wat^r.  Albany  Bluff  affords  a  good  clayey  soil.  Albany  and  the  neigh- 
boring bluffs  will  furnish,  it  is  thought,  enough  stone  (of  a  quality  not 
suitable  for  masonry)  that  will  answer  for  ballast.  No  other  material 
for  construction  can  be  had  except  from  a  great  distance  and  at  great 
expense. 

The  dam  must  therefore  be  mainly  built  of  timber. 

A  pile-dam,  judging  from  the  fate  of  that  built  across  Tone's  Bayou, 
would  probably  not  stand  long. 

A  framed  dam  would  be  difficult  of  construction,  costly,  and  offer  no 
better  hope  of  permanency  than  one  made  by  piling. 

In  the  Red  Eiver  raft  we  found  numerous  large  islands,  (comparatively 
q)eaking,)  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  timber,  cemented  together  by 
river-deposit  and  the  roots  of  willows  '^  these  were  able  to  withstand  the . 
foil  force  of  the  river-current  during  the  floods  and  were  difficult  of  re- 
moral  by  machinery,  even  when  aided  by  nitro-glycerine. 

It  is  proposed  to  imitate  this  natural  formation,  as  is  best  shown  by 
the  drawings  herewith,  by  building  a  dam  with  untrimmed  cypress-trees, 
placed  butts  down-stream,  layer  over  layer,  with  the  interstices  filled  in 
vith  earth  from  the  bluff,  and  the  top  and  apron  ballasted  with  stone. 

On  this  plan  the  cost  of  a  tumbling-dam,  Ko.  1,  is  estimated  at 
•57,661,  viz : 

4,437  trees,  (in  place,)  at  $4 $17,736 

1^76  cubic  yards  earth,  (in  dam,)  at  50  cents 788 

10,120  cubic  yards  ballast,  (in  dam,)  at  $3 ! 30,360 

Add  20  per  cent,  contingencies 9,777 

Total 57,661 

The  cost  of  dam  No.  3  is  estimated  at  $217,314,  viz : 

24,896  trees,  (in  place,)  at  $4 $99,584 

75,950  cubic  yard  earth,  (in  dam,)  at  50  cents 37,975 

80,000  cubic  yards  ballast,  (in  dam,)  at  $3 60,000 

Add  10  per  cent,  contingencies 19,755 

Total 217,314 

XoTE.— Only  10  per  cent,  is  added  in  this  case  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
•nd  its  offering  no  more  under-water  work  than  No.  1  does. 

THE  CUT. 

The  place  of  the  cnt  is  indicated  on  Leavitt's  cbart.  Tbe  estimated 
excavation  for  it :" 


*57,170  cubic  yards,  -which,  at  30  cents  per  cubic  yard,  will  make  it  cost 8140, 151 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contiugcncies 14, 015 

Total 154,166 

Total  cost  of  dam  No.  1  and  cut 211,827 

Total  cost  of  dam  No.  3  and  cut 372,580 
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The  estimate  for  the  dam  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  material 
for  it  is  to  be  collected,  so  that  the  dam  may  be  constructed  during  a 
single  low-water  season. 

The  estimate  for  the  cut  is  based  on  a  width  of  60  feet  at  top,  30  feet 
at  bottom,  and  a  uniform  depth  of  6  feet  below  low-water  mart 

It  is  thought  that  perhaps  a  cut  of  lesser  dimensions  may  answer,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  currents  through  it  may  scour  it  wider  and 
;  ^  deeper.    This  consideration,  however,  could  not  be  made  to  safely  enter 
^  >^e  estimate. 

X '/The  following  report  of  Mr.  Leavitt  contains  such  commercial  statistics 
\'i^J9rl  have  been  able  to  collect : 

Report  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Leavitt^  Assistant  Engineer, 

New  Orleans,  May  2S,  1874. 
'  Capi'ain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  survey  of  that  portion 
of  Cypress  Bayou  known  as  Soda  Lake  and  Twelve-mile  Bayou  : 

The  field  of  operations  extends  from  Albany  Flats,  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  Soda 
Lake,  to  Shreveport,  La.,  a  distance  of  some  seventeen  miles. 

The  field-work  was  commenced  January  5, 1874,  and  comijleted  March  10, 1374,  hav- 
ing occupied  a  little  over  two  months. 

Before  completing  the  organization  of  my  party,  I  spent  two  days  in  making  a  pre- 
liminary examination.  Owing  to  the  high  stage  of  the  water,  and  the  probabilities  of 
a  still  further  rise,  I  concluded  to  begin  my  work  at  Albany  Point,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  a  lock  and  dam  located  at  that  point,  as  recommended  bj 
Lieutenant  Woodruff,  assuming  that  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  difficalties  of 
Albany  Flats  could  be  overcome. 

On  January  10,  having  perfected  my  erganization,  I  went  into  camp  at  Albany  Point, 
and  established  gauge,  taking  readings  morning  and  evening  until  the  close  of  the 
survey.  , 

My  progress  was  very  much  hindered  by  the  dense  growth  of  timber  which  lines  both 
shores  of  the  lake  and  islands,  and  much  time  was  lost  in  clearing  sights.  Had  tbe 
survey  been  made  during  low- water  much  more  work  could  have  been  done  and  with 
better  results. 

The  field-work  of  Soda  Lake  was  made  from  a  base-line  located  one-half  mile  above 
Albany  Point,  and,  where  opportunities  ofiered,  tie-lines  were  measured  as  checks  on  the 
work. 

For  the  line  down  Twelve-mile  Bayou  the  stadia  was  used. 

Accompanying  this  report  are — 

1st.  One  general  map,  showing  the  country  in  the  field  of  operations,  with  sections  at 
Albany  Point,  Cross  Lake,  and  Twelve-mile  Bayou,  also  section  through  channel  froni 
the  flats  to  Shreveport,  with  water-slope  of  January  20,  1874. 

2d.  Detailed  drawings  of  proposed  dam,  showing  front  elevation,  plan,  and  sectioas- 

The  soundings  are  reduced  to  gauge-readings  of  January  20,  that  being  the  dat«  w 
the  lowest  stage  during  time  of  survey.  The  highest  water-mark  of  1866  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  Howe,  who  has  lived  at  Albany  Point  for  some  twenty  years.  The  mark  shown 
me  was  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  near  a  stump  which  prot-ected  it  from  anything 
that  would  be  likely  to  disturb  it.  I  compared  it  with  well-defined  marks  foundon 
the  timber  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bayou  and  found  them  to  agree  very  closely.  Jh* 
extreme  low- water  mark  on  Albany  Flats  is  not  so  reliable.  I  was  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  statements  of  parties  of  whom  I  made  inquiries.  I  was  informed  that  during  lo^' 
water  "  one  could  wade  anywhere  on  the  flats  without  getting  their  feet  wet,"  and  that 
navigation  even  by  skift's  was  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

With  the  above  uncertain  information  I  assumed  one  foot  on  the  flats  to  be  very  near 
extreme  low -water. 

I  obtained  from  the  Signal-Service  office  at  Shreveport  the  record  of  the  gang*  y^' 
the  time  during  the  survey,  and  from  the  files  in  this  office  the  high  and  low  water  i* 
1873. 

The  section  shown  by  dotted  red  line  on  map  through  channel  from  Albany  rWs 
to  Shreveport  was  fixed  by  triangnlation  from  base  and  shore  lines,  after  careful  '^^^' 
ings  at  right  angles  j  across  the  channel  signal-flags  were  put  up  in  the  deepest  water 
found. 

This  channel  is  used  by  all  boats,  when  there  are  6  feet  and  less  on  the  flats;  »t  6i«*^ 
and  over,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Cut  Road,''  and  indicated  on  the  map  by  dotted  bla«K 
lines,  from  Albany  Point  to  the  **  Gate  Post,''  is  used ;  it  is  of  little  benefit,  however,  fj 
navigation,  as  the  saving  in  distance  over  the  crooked  channel  of  the  bayou  will  nw 
compensate  for  the  risk  run  in  "i)ickiug  up  stumps." 
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The  Cnt  Road,  as  the  term  indicatee,  consists  in  chopping  the  standing  timher  dur- 
ing low-water,  and  is  resorted  to  very  often  in  the  lake-navigation  to  save  distance 
during  hi|2^h-water. 

The  fall,  as  shown  by  water-slope,  is  11.82  feet  when  there  is  6  feet  of  water  on 
the  flats ;  at  extreme  low-water  it  is  18.24  feet,  and  for  high-water  of  1873  it  is  8.85. 

The  section' shown  in  blue,  and  marked  Leavenworth's  section,  is  submitted  to  show 
the  difference  of  level  between  Sodo  Lake  and  Red  River,  October  20, 1867,  and  high- 
water  of  1866. 

After  completing  survey  in  vicinity  of  Albany  Point,  I  located  a  line  shown  in  red, 
and  by  section  C  D,  for  the  purpose  of  making  estimates  of  proposed  lock  and  dam. 
Borings  were  taken  to  a  depth  of  34- feet,  and  specimens  preserved  wherever  a  change 
of  material  was  found. 

Sections  of  borings  are  shown,  and  the  materials  aAd  depths  found  marked. 

The  following  table  of  difference  of  level  between  Albany  Point  and  Shreveport  is 
submitted  to  show  that  should  a  lock  and  dam  be  constructed  at  Albany  Point,  another 
would  be  required  located  near  the  mouth  of  Twelve-mile  Bayou  to  hold  navigation 
good  to  that  point. 

The  zero  of  the  United  States  gauge  at  Shreveport  is  taken  as  the  plane  of  reference  *- 
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6 
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Ab  the  plan  assumed  to  overcome  the  difiSculties  of  Albany  Flats  by  lock  and  dam, 
from  the  nature  of  the  foundations,  scarcity  of  material  for  ballast,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  similar  structure  in  Twelve-mile  Bayou  was  thought  too  expensive,  and  the  con- 
Btmction  attended  with  many  difficulties,  I  was  led  to  examine  some  other  method  more 
safe  and  reliable. 

I  extended  my  survey  down  Cross  Lake  to  a  point  offering  very  favorable  advantages 
for  the  construction  of  a  dam.  The  width  of  Cross  Lake  at  this  point  is  1,035  feet,  and 
completely  filled  with  cypress  stumps  from  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  standing  some 
6  feet  above  ordinary  stage  of  the  lake,  presenting  a  firm  anchorage.  The  west  shore 
of  the  lake  is  very  abrupt,  with  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above  the  water.  Sections  of 
Cross  Lake  and  Twelve-mile  Bayou  are  shown,  and  marked  E,  F,  A,  B. 

The  plan  proposed  would  be  a  high- water  dam,  crest  of  dam  2  feet  above  highest 
known  water,  located  on  line  E,  F,  A,  B,  and  extending  1,000  feet  from  B.  Total  length 
of  structure,  2,600  feet ;  and  a  channel  cut  from  Twelve-mile  Bayou  to  Red  River  on 
line  L,  N,  section  shown.    Length  of  cut,  1,100  feet. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  is  shown  hj  the  detail-drawings,  and  consists  of  trees 
and  earth,  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  furnishing  both  materials  in  abundance.  The 
trees  would  be  taken  just  as  they  fall  from  the  stumps  and  placed  in  position,  the  tops 
up-stream  and  butts  resting  on  timbers  nlaced  parallel  with  line  of  dam.  After  placing 
25^  ^^yor  in  position  as  closely  as  possible,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  clay,  well  rammed. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  desired  elevation  is  obtained.  The  front  slope  is  2i  to  1, 
and  rear  1  to  1. 

^e  distance  from  Twelve-mile  Bayon  to  Red  River,  measured  on  line  of  dam,  is 
4,500  feet.  As  the  proposed  structure  would  occupy  1,000  feet,  this  would  give  3,500 
^J^^  high-water-way. 

The  banks  of  Red  River  are  6  feet  higher  than  Twelve-mile  Bayou.  This  would  give 
an  area  of  some  18,000  square  feet  before  Red  River  would  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
carrying  flood. 

The  object  in  leaving  this  water-way  is  to  afford  protection,  during  a  flood,  to  the 
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stracture,  by  allowing  the  water  to  escape  and  back  np  in  the  rear  of  the  dam  and 
form  a  cushion  to  receive  the  overflow  and  prevent  undermining. 

During  high-water  the  whole  country  is  submerged,  and  there  is  but  httle  cQireiit. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  proposed  outlet  is  heavily  timbered  with  oalL, 
j^um,  cypress,  &c.,  indicates  that  no  danger  may  be  apprehended  that  a  new  chaniuil 
would  be  formed  between  the  end  of  the  dam  and  Red  River. 

The  difference  of  level  between  Twelve-mile  Bayou  and  Red  River,  on  section  L»N, 
March  6, 1874,  was  0.07  of  a  foot,  and  the  fall  from  site  of  dam  to  mouth  of  Twelve- 
mile  Bayou,  March  7, 1874,  was  3.06  feet. 

The  distance  by  Red  River  from  proposed  cut  to  mouth  of  Twelve-mile  Bayou  is  9.66 
miles,  while  from  dam  to  same  point  is  but  3.64  miles.  This  would  lengthen  the  water- 
slope  over  two  and  oue-half  times  what  it  now  is,  with  the  same  fall.  Tlie  elevatioo 
of  the  banks  of  Twelve-mile  Baydu  is  30.90,  and  when  bank-fiiU  would  give  10  feet  on 
the  flats.  As  the  dam  would  cut  off  the  escape  of  water  by  Cross  Lake  and  Twelve- 
mile  Bayou .  the  only  outlet  during  a  good  boating-stage  would  be  by  Red  River,  and 
we  would  then  have  all  of  the  lakes  as  a  reservoir  for  slack- water  navigation. 

The  estimates  on  this  plan  were  not  completed,  as,  by  your  directions,  the  location 
was  changed  to  Albany  Point. 

The  site  on  which  estimates  were  made  is  a  line  running  from  Albany  Point  to  Gold 
Point,  on  Red  River,  taking  advantage  of  Islands  Nos.  I  and  2. 

The  crest  of  the  dam  is,  at  an  elevation  of  42.98  feet,  (above  zero  of  gauge  at  Shreve- 
port,)  2  feet  above  high-water  of  1866  at  Albany  .]Point.  This  elevation  is  carried  1,000 
feet  inland  from  north  shore  of  Sodo  Lake,  at  which  point  it  falls  0.53  per  100  feet  for 
a  distance  of  1,500  feet,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  34.98,  at  which  it  is  carried  a 
distance  of  3,100  feet,  where  it  reaches  the  slopes  of  Red  River  bank.  Total  length  of 
dam,  10,400. 

The  proposed  cut  is  shown  by  red  line  from  Blind  Bayou  to  Red  River.  For  a  por- 
tion of  the  way  Blind  Bayou  would  be  used ;  very  little  improvement  would  be  needed, 
and  would  consist  in  dredging  and  removing  stumps. 

The  main  cut  would  be  through  red  clay  and  sand,  and  is  susceptible  of  easy  hand- 
ling. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  plan  are  as  shown  by  Leavenworth's  section: 
Red  River  is  3.80  feet  above  Sodo  Lake ;  the  elevation  of  the  low  portion  of  the  dam 
is  34.98 ;  this  would  give  14  feet  on  the  flats  before  allowing  any  w^ter  to  escape. 

The  fall  from  Jefferson  to  Albany  Point,  as  stated  in  Lieutenant  Woodruff's  report, 
is  but  3.50  feet ;  this  would  give  over  10  feet  of  water  to  Jefferson. 

The  distance  by  Red  River,  from  Gold  Point,  to  mouth  of  Twelve-mile  Bayou,  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  by  Sodo  Lake  and  Twelve-mile  Bayou.  This  increased  dis- 
tance with  difference  of  level  will  no  doubt  materially  lengthen  the  boatiDg-season, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  secure  navigation  to  Jefferson  when  Red  River  is  navigable  to 
Shreveport. 

The  following  statistics  were  kindly  prepared  by  Messrs.  Johnson  &,  Ebeistadt,  of 
Jefferson,  Texas,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information. 

While  in  Jefferson  I  paid  a  visit  to  Kelly's  foundery  and  iron-works,  and  examined  the 
ore  and  castings  made  from  it,  and  can  safely  vouch  for  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Kelly. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Lea^ttt,  C.  E- 

Capt.  C.  W.  Howell, 

Carps  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

We  ask,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Jefferson  and  adjacent  country,  to  lay  before  yw 
the  following  facts  and  statistics,  showing  the  importance  of  Government  aid  for  tw 
benefit  of  navigation  through  the  bayou  and  chain  of  lakes  between  the  cities  of  Jo- 
ferson,  Texas,  and  Shreveport,  La.,  a  distance  of  ninety-five  miles. 

For  several  years,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  shipped  annually  tbroopi 
this  channel  to  New  Orleans  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  at  a 
freight-cost  of  from  $1  to  ^2.50  per  bale ;  besides  large  numbers  of  beef-cattle,  large 
quantities  of  hides  and  other  productions,  and  articles  of  commerce. 

In  1869  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  reached  75,352 ;  hides,  160,000;  and  all  other 
classes  of  products  in  like  ratio.  During  the  same  commercial  year  the  numb^  o> 
packages  of  merchandise  landed  here  for  the  interior  reached  over  350,000,  valaed  at 
|l,750,000,  while  the  value  of  merchandise  received  by  the  merchants  of  Jefferson  vaj 
$20,000,000.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  city  was  11,000  souls,  and  biiflineM<» 
every  class  was  prosperous  in  the  extreme. 

Since  that  time^  from  various  causes,  trade  and  commerce  have  been  gradnalljr  dim^^* 
ishiug,  and  principal  among  these  causes  has  been  the  lessening  of  our  navigfttioD} 
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urifling  from  the  expenditure  of  Government  appropriations  on  the  Upper  Red  River 
in  and  about  the  great  raft. 

We  may  here  also  beg  leave  to  say,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  cutting  out 
of  this  raft  and  the  turning  loose  of  so  great  a  volume  of  water,  is  proving  very  detri- 
mental to  farming-interests  on  Red  River  below  Shreveport ;  while,  we  are  assured  by 
our  oldest  and  most  competent  steamboat-men  that  but  little,  if  any,  good  will  resalt 
from  the  work  to  the  upper-river  navigation. 

Whether  this  be  fact  or  not  we  are  not  positively  prepared  to  declare ;  but,  if  so,  we 
hope  that  some  clause  may  be  found  in  the  Constitution  that  prevents  the  interference 
of  the  General  Government  in  benefiting  one  section  of  the  country  and  people  at  the 
expense  and  ruin  of  another. 

But  should  Congress  grant  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  now  asked  for,  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  lake-navigation  in  either  of  the  feasible  ways  that  have 
been  suggested  by  engineers,  it  will  settle  all  existing  difficulties,  and  benefit  a  larger 
population  and  more  territory  than  any  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  ever  made  oy 
Congress. 

To  prove  this  statement  we  offer  the  following  facts,  together  with  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  territory  immediately  surrounding  and  entirely  dependent  on  this  out- 
let for  its  exports  and  imports,  leaving  out  many  counties  even  more  populous  and 
with  larger  productions  than  most  of  those  named.  These  statistics,  too,  are  from  the 
census  of  1870,  the  latest  at  command,  since  which  time  the  population  and  products 
have  increased  40  per  cent. 
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87,944 

Hopkins 

192,985 

HojQt 

194, 44S 

Total 

35,908 

2,652,879 

4, 961,  837 

4,  583, 740 

300,334 

1,302,416 

■ 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  only  given  statistics  of  seven  counties,  leaving  out  more 
than  that  number  whose  interests  will  always  lead  them  to  seek  cheap  water-trans- 
portation for  their  shipping  when  it  can  be  reached.  The  return,  however,  from  the 
territory  given  shows  how  strong  are  the  claims  we  bring  before  Congress  for  a  suffi- 
cient appropriation.    It  sums  up  as  follows  : 

Bales  cotton 35,908 

Live-stock;  value $2,652,879 

Farm-value $4,5a3,740 

Farm-products,  (value) $4,961,837 

Improved  land,  (acres) 300,334 

Unimproved  land,  (acres) 1,302,416 

In  this  must  be  added  40  per  cent,  in  increase  of  production  and  value  of  farms  and 
live-stock  since  1870. 

With  permanent  navigation,  it  is  safe  to  declare  that  150,000  bales  of  cotton  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  hides,  and  varions  other  articles)  would  be 
ftQnually  shipped  through  this  channel,  with  a  rapid  yearly  increase,  at  a  saving  of  75 
cents  a  bale  less  than  railroad  freights,  with  a  like  saving  in  freight  on  all  importa- 
tions, both  to  individuals  and  the  General  Government,  on  the  large  quantities  of  sup- 
plies for  the  forts  and  stations  west  of  this,  to  all  of  which  this  is  the  nearest  inland 
water-navigation. 

The  Government  in  many  cases  has  given  $30,000  per  mile  to  railroads,  which,  for 
the  distance  of  this  stream,  ninety-five  miles,  would  amount  to  $2,850,000,  where  we 
only  ask  for  $300,000  to  insure  permanent  and  uninterrnpted  navigation  that  would 
afiFord  more  tonnage  and  accommodate  more  commerce  than  a  dozen  single-track  rail- 
roads.   And  this  navigation  lasts  forever  w^ithont  repairs. 

We  now  reach  probably  the  most  important  and  obvious  reason  among  the  many 
yhy  this  improvement  should  be  ma<le ;  this  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  exhaustless  fields  of 
iroQ-ore  and  forests  of  valuable  timber  by  which  these  lakes  are  surrounded,  all  of 
which  are  required  at  less-favored  points,  and  the  citizens  of  which  the  improvement 
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of  navigation  asked  for  would  greatly  benefit  in  tlie  saving  by  rednced  freights,  thna 
proving  that  the  appropriation  would  be  far  from  a  sectional  matter. 

It  is  now  fully  and  justly  admitted  that  our  iron  is  the  best  in  the  United  Stat^a^and 
the  quantity  inexhaustible.  The  stock-company,  Just  formed  for  that  pilrpoae,  ftre 
largely  iucreasiug  the  operations  of  Kelly's  foundry  and  furnaces,  have  orders  for 
thousands  of  tons  already — 500  tons  from  one  manufacturer  alone  in  GalvestoQ—tod 
the  only  drawback  is  the  high  tariff  of  railway-freights,  which  would  be  overoome  by 
the  improvement  in  question,  and  thus  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  not  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  to  the  consumer,  which  class  is  composed  mostly  of  farmers  and 
laborers,  that  class  which  honest  legislation  should  always  endeavor  to  legally  protect 

The  manufacturer  and  merchant  have  their  regular  profits,  and,  therefore,  all  exorhi- 
taut  freight  and  other  charges  always  fall  on  the  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  candid  consideration  of  all  to  the  undoubted  early  ^reat 
future  of  the  rich  and  rapidly  growing  country  by  which  we  are  surroauded.  A  aoil 
unsurpassed  in  productiveness,  a  stock-raising  region  unequaled  elsewhere,  aod  a 
climate-  healthy  and  salubrious,  with  a  territory  larger  than  the  entire  State  of  New 
York,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  more  dense  population,  what  can  prevent  its  speedy 
development  to  a  thriving,  populous,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  region  f 

The  demand  of  commerce  will  be  great,  and  to  meet  the  wants  and  reqairements  of 
the  whole  people  we  ask  for  this  mite  from  the  national  Treasury  to  give  as  a  safe  and 
permanent  water-navigation.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  ask  and  demand  the  relief 
sought  for  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  a  large  section  of  the  country  and  a  lai^o 
population,  and  for  all  of  which  we  will  ever  pray. 

E.  Ebeestadt. 

No  estimate  has  yet  been  submitted  for  the  cost  of  completing  the 
work  of  improvement  in  Cypress  Bayou  proper. 

The  following  is  the  original  estimate  for  the  work  of  one  year,  at  re- 
moving stumps,  &c.,  from  the  bayou,  and  opening  a  new  route  into  the 
lake: 

Cost  of  flat  and  machiixery $5,0OD 

Running  expenses  one  year 12,000 

Opening  new  route 3,000 

90,000 

The  following  is  the  estimate  for  dredging : 

Running  expenses  six  months $12,000 

Making  it  for  one  year - -. 24,000 

Making  a  total  estimat-e  for  one  year's  work 44,000 

The  actual  expense  for  two  years  has  been  $35,573.96. 

The  balance  of  appropriation  available  is  expected  to  complete  the  work. 

My  present  estimate  for  cost  of  work  at  Albany  Point  is  made  greater 
than  that  submitted  in  my  letter  of  May  1, 1874,  by  the  addition  of  bal- 
last in  the  construction  of  the  dam,  an  addition  which,  if  not  positively 
necessary,  is  certainly  prudent. 

Whole  amount  appropriated  since  commencement $60, 000  00 

Amount  expended  since  commencement 35,573  9S 

The  work  is  situated  in  the  collection-district  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  no  light- 
house near  it. 

I  am  unable  to  state  if  it  may  effect  permanent  improvement  or  not. 
Financial  statement 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1, 1873 $38,000  00 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check 14, 794  3S 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874 28, 36cl  34 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 24,426  04 

Amount  required  fiscid  year  ending  June  30,  1876 37:^580  00 

The  following  charts  are  submitted : 

A.  Reduction  of  WoodrufiTs  chart. 

B.  Leavitt's  chart. 

C.  Plan  of  dam  No.  3,  Albany  Point. 

D.  Plan  of  dam  No.  1,  Albany  Point. 
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R5. 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  CALCASIEU  PASS,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

This  work  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10, 1872, 
and  appropriating  $15,000.  It  was  commenced  in  May,  1873,  and  con- 
tinued to  June  30, 1873,  as  reported  page  634,  Eeport  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  1873.  It  was  afterward  continued  and  completed  Jan- 
uary 14,  ISU. 

There  has  resulted  from  the  work  a  straight  channel,  60  feet  wide  and 
6 J  feet  deep,  at  mean  low- tide,  from  the  deep  water  in  Calcasieu  Pass 
to  the  deep  water  in  Calcasieu  Lake^  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
tracing.  Vessels  drawing  6.J  feet  loaded  have  now  free  access  from 
the  Gulf  to  and  from  the  important  lumbering- region  about  the  head  of 
Calcasieu  Lake,  whereas,  before  improvement,  the  route  was  only  open 
to  vessels  drawingmorethan  3J  feet,  by  lighteringover  thebarimproved. 

Since  completion  of  the  work,  a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  no  ma- 
terial filling  of  the  channel  excavated  has  been  observed. 

The  benefit  accruing  from  the  work  cannot  be  stated  definitely ;  the 
following  information  in  that  regard  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

A  larger  class  of  vessels  has  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Calcasieu  Pass, 
since  its  improvement,  without  resort  to  lightering.  These  have  been 
able  to  make  tlir,3e  trips  in  the  time  before  required  for  two  trips. 

A  direct  trade  with  Mexican  ports  has  been  started. 

The  freights  on  lumber  to  Galveston  and  adjacent  ports  have  been 
decreased  $2  per  M. 

In  Galveston  the  price  of  firstqualitv  lumber  has  been  reduced  from 
86  to  87  per  M. 

By  the  old  system  of  lightering  over  Calcasieu  Bar,  what  was  first- 
quality  lumber  at  the  mills  became  filled  with  grit  and  reached  market 
deteriorated  in  value,  which  is  not  the  case  now. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  present  in  the  shape  of  commercial  statis- 
tics than  those  contained  in  my  report  of  1871.  ^ 

The  work  is  locai-ed  at  the  outlet  of  Calcasiea  Lake,  Louisiana,  in  the  collection -dis- 
trict of  Galveston,  Texas.  The  nearest  light-house  is  at  the  Gulf  entrance  of  Calcasieu 
Pass. 

Financial  statement. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  his  check $9, 287  51 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30,  1874 9, 210  96 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 76  55 

Statementof  original  estimated  cost  of  the  work 15,000  00 

Whole  amount  appropriated 15,000  00 

Wboleamount  expended 14,923  45 


R6. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

During  the  year,  operations  were  confined  to  the  care  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  work,  there  being  no  appropriation  available  until  late  in 
June,  1874,  for  continuing  the  work.  Daring  the  present  year,  the  avail- 
able appropriation  of  $60,000  will  be  expended  in  accordance  wiih  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  engineers  convened  to  consider  the  plan 
of  improvement  submitted  in  my  report  of  December  30, 1873.  (Ex. 
Doc.  No.  136,  n.  of  R.,  43d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 
46  E 
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The  operations  possible  with  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  look 
only  to  a  test  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  submitted ;  and  it  is  hoped  their 
results  may  be  presented  early  in  December,  when  estimates  for  next 
year  will  be  forwarded. 

The  work  is  located  in  the  collectiou-district  of  Galveston,  near  the  iight-honse  on 
Bolivar  Point. 

Financial  statement. 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer  and  subject  to  bis  check ^{,606  31 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23,  1874 60,00000 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1874 3,606  64 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 60,001  77 

Total  amount  appropriated  since  June,  1869 137,000  00 

Total  expended  since  Jane,  1859 76,9W23 


R7. 

SURVEY  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  GALVESTON    HARBOR  AND  ENTRANCE, 

TEXAS. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
2^ew  Orleans  J  La.^  December  30, 1873. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  reiwrt  on  the 
recent  survey  of  Galveston  Harbor  and  entrance : 
Charts  and  statistics  are  transmitted  as  follows : 

let.  Chart  of  survey. 

2d.  Tracing  from  chart  of  survey  of  1852  and  IS67. 

3d.  General  chart,  to  show  location  of  dam  M.  N. 

4th.  Diagram  of  tide  observations. 

5th.  Record  of  wind  observations. 

6th.  Sections  showing  plane  of  blue  clay,  with  strata  above. 

7th.  Details  of  cement-covered  gabions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Howelu 
Cajptain  of  Engineers^  U.  &  i« 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


THE  SURVEY. 

The  survey  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  of  improvement  of 
Galveston  Harbor  was  made  in  accordance  with  recommendatioD  con- 
tained in  a  previous  report  from  this  office,  for  the  purpose  and  sabstan* 
tially  in  the  manner  there  indicated,  the  purpose  being  to  furnish  data 
for  a  general  plan  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  for  ob- 
taining 18  feet  of  water  over  both  the  inner  and  outer  bars,  and  for 
forming  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  same. 

The  facts  collected  are  displayed  on  the  charts  herewith,  and  in  the 
reports  of  assistants,  made  a  portion  of  this  report. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge,  reports 
as  follows : 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Jm$u  19, 1^ 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonr  order  of  September  9, 1872, 1  have  to  report  on  the 
survey  of  Galveston  Harbor  as  follows  : 

The  object  of  the  survey,  as  stated  in  your  letter  of  instructions,  was  "  to  detennint 
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aud  estimate  the  cost  of  some  plan  calculated  to  give  an  eighteen-foot  entrance  to  Gal- 
veston Harhor." 

We  have  made  a  complete  hydrographio  survey  of  the  outer  and  inner  bars  of  the 
Bolivar  and  Galveston  Channels  and  of  the  city  wharf-front.  The  chart  also  includes 
Bolivar  Point,  Fort  Point,  Pelican  Spit,  and  the  end  of  Pelican  Island.  This  work  is 
plotted  on  a  scale  of  t?tJtto« 

To  determine  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  removed  in  order  to  give  the  re- 
qoired  depth  of  channel,  and  also  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  foundation  available 
for  the  coDstrnction  of  jetties  or  breakwaters,  boriogs  have  been  made  at  different 
points  (shown  on  the  chart)  to  a  depth,  in  one  case,  of  81  feet  below  mean  low-water. 
A  tide-gauge  was  established,  the  zero  of  which  was  referred  to  a  fixed  bench,  and 
balf-honrly  readings  have  been  taken  since  the  commencement  of  the  survey.  From 
the  United  States  signal-observer  at  this  station  we  have  obtained  the  record  of  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind  for  the  same  period.  This  record  of  tide  and  wind  has 
been  plotted  on  section  paper.    (Sheet  D.) 

Many  observations  have  been  made  at  the  stations  indicated  on  the  chart  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  different  currents,  particularly  on  the  outer  and 
inner  bars. 

Careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  littoral  currents,  and  the  results  of 
the  observations  are  indicated  in  exact  position  on  the  chart. 

The  survey  was  commenced  October  1, 1872,  and  the  field-work  was  continued  until 
April,  1873;  when,  unable  to  work  out-doors  on  account  of  fogs,  northers,  or  other  bad 
weather,  the  time  was  occupied  in  plotting  field-notes  in  the  office. 

An  effort  was  made  to  connect  this  survey  with  the  Coast-Survey  work  by  determin- 
uj«  the  position  of  their  plane  of  reference,  but  after  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  J. 
E.  Hilgard,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Unitiad  States  Coast-Survby  Office,  to  ascertain 
the  location  of  their  bench-mark,  an  examination  was  made  which  proved  that  the 
hench-niark  left  by  the  Coast-Survey  party  had  been  washed  away. 

We  have  been  able  to  continue  our  tidal  observations  over  a  period  of  eight  months, 
irhich  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  height  of  mean  low-water.  The  chart 
of  the  survey  A,  submitted  herewith,  is  shaded  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  position 
jnd  extent  of  the  outer  and  inner  bars.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  outer  bar  is  12 
feet.    The  distance  from  18  feet  to  18  feet  depth,  across  this  bar,  is  7,040  feet. 

The  position  of"  the  bar  is  much  exposed,  and  the  directions  of  the  currents,  both 
flood  and  ebb,  are  very  much  dependent  on  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  The 
wris  composed  of  fine  rounded  sand  and  very  fine  broken  shell.  This  material  shifts 
»bont  with  every  tide  and'current,  so  that  the  channel  is  coostantly  changing. 

On  the  inner  bar  we  found  an  intricate  channel,  to  the  north  of  the  middle  ground, 
Riving  12  feet  of  water.  The  distance  across  this  bar,  from  18  feet  to  18  feet  depth,  is 
5,000  feet.  The  inner  bar  is  not  so  much  exposed  as  the  outer  bar  ;  but  the  bottom  is 
w>ttipo8ed  of  the  same  materials,  and  the  currents  are  quite  as  variable  as  on  the  outer 
bar. 

A  pile-jetty  was  commenced  by  the  city  of  Galveston,  at  Fort  Point,  in  1869,  with  a 
"^lew  to  deepening  the  channel  across  the  inner  bar.  This  work  has  been  continued 
wnce  1869,  and  is  now  over  a  mile  in  length.  The  effect  of  it  has  been  to  deepen  the 
water  along  the  front  of  the  jetty,  but  a  circular  bar  has  been  formed  beyond  the 
outer  end  of  the  latter,  and  a  large  middle  ground  still  remains  opposite  the  outer  end 
ff  the  structure.  There  is  now,  however,  a  channel  2  feet  deeper  than  that  indicated 
hy  the  chart  of  1867.  The  middle  ground  on  this  bar  seems  to  be  formed  by  an  eddy. 
"6  have  noticed  that  when  the  tide  is  running  in  at  station  E  (see  chart)  it  may  be 
commencing  to  ebb  at  station  A.  (Tbe  directions  of  the  flood  and  ebb  currents  are 
indicated,  on  the  chart,  by  the  blue  and  red  arrows,  respectively.)  By  examination  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  large  eddy  is  thus  formed,  which  may  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  shoal  water,  which  we  have  called  the  middle  ground  on  the  inner  bar. 

In  order  to  compare  the  survey  of  1867  with  the  results  which  we  have  obtained,  a 
h^ing  sheet,  B,  enlarged  to  TTihrn,  has  been  made  from  the  chart  of  1867.  This  may  be 
placed  over  the  chart  of  1873,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  can  be  noted 
At  once.  On  the  outer  bar  we  see  that  the  ship-channel  has  shifted  some  distance  to 
the  eouthwest ;  that  the  depth  of  water  in  this  channel  has  slightly  increased,  and  that 
the  dist-ance  across  the  bar  from  12'  to  12'  depth  ha«  diminished.  The  changes  are, 
however,  unimportant,  since  the  sand  of  which  the  bar  is  composed  shifts  about  so  much 
that  a  year  hence  we  may  find  the  channel  in  still  another  place,  with  a  trifle  more  or 
«»8  water  in  it. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  change  which  has  taken  place  on  the  inner  bar.  This 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  continuation  of  the  movement  of  Pelican  Spit  toward 
Pehcan  Island,  which  was  noticed  in  1867.  The  Gulf  has  encroached  300  feet  on  the 
cdst  side  of  Fort  Point,  but  the  extremity  of  Galveston  Island  is  in  about  the  same 
place  as  in  1867.  It  has  been  stated,  however,  by  the  board  of  harbor  improvement 
that  the  point  has  made  in  a  direction  toward  Bolivar  since  the  commencotncnt  of  the 
jetty  in  1«69. 
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CURRENTS. 

We  have  indicated  on  the  chart  at  yarious  points  the  direction  of  the  coirent  br 
arrows — bine  for  flood-tide  and  red  for  ebb-tide.  The  depths  at  which  the  obeerra- 
tions  were  made  are  indicated  thus:  d= depth,  in  feet.  The  velocity  in  miles,  per 
hour,  is  indicated  by  V.  The  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  is  also  given  for  each 
observation.  By  examining  the  notes  at  velocity  stations  W  and  Y,  we  see  that  the 
flood-tide  current  in  the  main  channel  over  the  outer  bar  does  not  ran  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  channel,  but  rather  across  the  channel.  This  is  an  objection  against 
any  attempt  to  improve  this  channel  in  preference  to  the  "  cylinder  channel,''  whew 
the  currents,  both  flood  and  ebb,  appear  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  deepest  water. 
See  velocity  stations  S  and  T. 

Bv  careful  and  repeated  observations  for  a  littoral  current  outside  of  the  enter  bar, 
we  have  determined,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  current  depends  entirely  on  the  wind. 
We  have  found  it  setting  in  both  directions  along  the  coast,  but  generally  with  the 
wind  at  the  time  of  the  observation.  During  a  calm,  after  a  southeasterly  wind,  we 
fonnd  the  current  setting  up  the  coast  toward  Sabine.  See  velocity  stations  i^y  t,  m, 
^'y  9S  ^i  o^  andy,  on  reduced  chart  on  main  sheet. 

Three  observations  were  made  on  different  days,  when  we  fonnd  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  littoral  current  whatever.  The  greatest  velocity  of  the  littoral  current  ob- 
served was  one-half  a  mile  per  hour. 


For  making  the  borings  we  used  a  HV  gas-pipe,  jointed  in  sections  of  8';  a  |''  pipe, 
also  jointed,  was  osed  for  the  auger-shaJt  inside  the  main  pipe.  The  large  pipe  was 
fitted  with  a  steel  point  at  the  lower  end,  which  was  fastened  by  means  of  a  redncer, 
so  that  it  could  be  attached  or  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  pipe  by  means  of  the 
auger-shaft.  In  boring  through  clay  the  point  was  inserted,  and  the  large  pipe  forced 
down  by  means  of  a  small  pile-driver.  The  point  could  be  withdrawn  at  any  time^and 
a  specimen  of  the  earth  brought  up  with  a  pod-auger.  In  quicksand  the  small  pipe 
was  inserted  without  the  steel  point,  and  a  force-pump  connected  with  the  top  of  it. 
By  forcing  water  down  the  center  pipe  the  quicksand  was  made  to  rise  in  the  onter 
pipe  and  run  over  at  the  top.  Borings  were  made  in  this  manner  to  a  depth  of  70 feet, 
in  quicksand,  without  any  difficulty.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  bore  on  the  ootfx 
bar  by  using  a  large  dump-flat,  anchored  for  the  purpose,  but  we  fonnd  it  iinpaesiUe 
to  succeed  on  account  of  rough  water.  We  were  finally  obliged  to  build  a  scaffold  to 
stand  on  the  bottom,  and  large  enough  to  support  the  boVing  party  with  their  tools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  boring  operations.  The  locality  of  each 
boring  is  given  by  the  corresponding  number  on  the  chart : 

No.  1  is  at  Fort  Point. 

No.  2  is  at  Fort  Point. 

No.  3  is  at  Fort  Point. 

No.  4  is  on  Pelican  Spit. 

No.  5  is  on  Pelican  Spit.  ^ 

No.  6  is  on  the  outer  bar. 

No.  7  is  on  Bolivar  Point. 

No.  8  18  on  the  outer  bar. 
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Borings. 
Water-Burface. 


I. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

vni. 

Water,  i. 

Water,  5. 

Water,  14. 

Fine   sand 
and  pulver- 
ized shelhs, 
6. 

Fine   sand 
and  pulver- 
ized shells. 
7. 

Water,  11. 

Fine   sand 
and  pulver- 
ized shells, 
11. 

Water,  11. 

Rne   sand, 

Fine   sand 

Hard     fine 

Clay,  with  a 

Fine  sand 

Fine  sand 

Clay     and 

Fine   sand 

pnlrerized 

and  pulver- 

sand   and 

lafee    am't 

and  pulver- 

and pulver- 

fine sand, 

and  pulver- 

ihellB. and 

ized    sheila  pulverized!  offlnesandl 

ized  shells. 

ized  sheUs. 

few  broken 

ized  shelhK 

flnely-bpo- 

mixed  with  shells,  21. 

and  pulver- 

withasmall 

2U. 

sheUB,  15. 

60. 

ken  ohellfl 

clay,  49. 

ized    shells 

amount   of 

mixed,  3*. 

mixed,  18. 

clay  mixed, 
27. 

StmeMlast 

Clay,   with 

Very    fine 

Fine  sand  & 

C  lay   and 

Clay,  with 

▼  itb    a 

small   am't 

sand   and 

fine  broken 

fine    sand 

fine    sand 

amaU  am't 

of  fine  sand 

p  u  Iverized 

sheUs,  28. 

and  pulver- 

and pulver- 
ized sBeUs, 

ofcUy.M. 

and  pulver- 

shells with 

ized    shells 

ized  shells, 

asmallam't 

mixed,  23. 

64. 

57. 

of  clay,  39. 

CUy.  with 

Fine   sand 

Same     as 

Fine    sand 

Very     fine 

noaU  am't 

and  pulver- 

last   with 

and  pulver- 

sand   and 

of  pnlvOT- 
iseashelle 

ized  shells, 

few  broken 

ized    shells 

p  u  Iverized 

with  a  few 

shells,  46. 

with  small 

shells,  27. 

tad  fine 

fine  broken 

amount    of 

m^4i. 

shells,  72. 

cUy.  35. 

Clay,  with  a 

Clay,  with  a  Clay,  withlClaj^  with' 

Shells,   with 

▼erynnall 

trace    of  small   am't 

large    am't, 

few  fine  bro- 

imtoffine 

p  u  Iverived 

fine     sand 

of  fine  sand, 

ken    shells 

«ud    aod 

shells,  81. 

and  pulver- 

and pulver-' 

and    some 

palreriMd 

ized  shells. 

ized  sholls,' 

clay,  33. 

ahells,-. 

55. 

43. 

Fine    sand 
and  pulver- 
ized shells, 
45. 

Clay,   flee 

• 

fine  broken 

1 

shells  mix- 

1 

ed,  50. 

BHue   sand 

and  pulver- 

ized shells. 

trace    of 

• 

clay,  54. 
Clay   and 
p  u  Iverized 

' 

shells,    few 

1 

1 

fine  broken 

shells,  58. 

Gas  escaped, 
59. 
Clay,  least 

trace    of 

p  n  Iverized 

shells,  62. 

^OTE.— The  Roman  numbers  correspond  to  similar  numbers  in  red  on  the  chart,  which  indicate  the 
poutiims  of  the  borings.  The  depths  of  the  borings  are  measured  from  the  water's  surface  of  mean 
low-tide. 

The  boriDcs  show  that  the  oater  bar  is  composed  principally  of  qnicksand  to  a  deptli 
of  60  fe«t  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  borings  at  Fort  Point  and  Pelican  Spit,  together  with  other  borings  made  to  a 
IcBB  depth  from  a  boat  on  the  inner  bar,  show  that  this  bar  is  composed  of  the  same 
Ettaterial  to  a  depth  of  at  least  39^  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

DEMAND  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  custom-honse  at  Galves- 
ton, Khow  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  trade  of  this  port  during  the  five  years  from  1867 
•0  1:^1,  inclusive: 


Tear  ending— 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties    col- 
lected. 

Wao,  1867 

$461, 986 

586, 334 

*i55,  783 

509, 231 

1, 255,  003 

$6,  P87, 396 
6, 067, 660 
9,  615, 716 
14,  W)9,  601 
13,764,341 

$397,813 

'mea),  1h68 

283,599 

vxk'M,  lam      

184, 177 

^noeSO.  1H70     

268, 477 

one  30, 1871 

611,333 
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The  following  letter  from  Mr.  N.  Patten,  collector  at  Galveaton,  gives  a  goodidaof 
the  amount  of  basiuess  transacted  at  this  place  during  1871  aud  1»72: 

CusTOM-HousK,  Galvestox,  Tex^ 

Colleotor'B  Office^  FebnuLrg Z,\y^. 
Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  rendering  the  information  you  solicit  in  your  commniiicatio^ 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  commerce  of  this  port. 
In  answer  to  your  interrogatories  I  submit  the  following : 

Ist.   Number  of  entrances  of  steam,  1871 27? 

Number  of  entrances  of  steam,  1872 *25i 

2d.    Tonnage  of  same,  1871 29^,116 

Tonnage  of  same,  1872 3»,75o 

3d.    Clearances— steam,  1871 ^ 

Clearances — steam,  1872 232 

4th.  Tonnage  of  same,  1871 303, 4W 

Tonnage  of  same,  1872 2?6,444 

5th.  Entrances— sail,  1871 ^ 

Entrances— sail,  1872 330 

6th.  Tonnage  of  same,  1S71 135,215 

Tonnageof  same,  1872 115,350 

7th.  Clearances— sail,  1871 450 

Clearances- sail,  1872 ^ 

8th.  Tonnage  of  same,  1871 in,m 

Tonnageof  same,  1872 119,457 

9th.  Total  value  of  imports  dutiable,  1871 $1,&«,0W 

Total  value  of  imports  dutiable,  1872 l,e«,535 

10th.  Total  vhlue  of  imports  free,  1871 314 

Total  value  of  imports  free,  1872 311,2il 

11th.  Total  value  of  exports,  1871 ie,\o7,^ 

Total  value  of  exports,  1872 12,056.570 

12th.  Duties  collected  on  imports,  1871 6y3,52lT4 

12th.  Duties  collected  on  imports,  1872 6cfi,934  24 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Nathan  Patten, 

Colleetor. 
H.  M.  Adams, 

Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

I  have  been  assisted  in  the  survey  of  Galveston  Harbor  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Ripley.    His  re- 
port forms  a  part  of  the  record  of  our  work,  and  is  forwarded  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Adams, 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  V.  S-  ^• 
C.  W.  Howell, 

Captain  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A. 

H.  C.  Eipley,  assistant  engineer,  reports  to  Lieutenant  Adams,  ia  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  survey,  as  follows: 

Galvkston,  Tex.,  June  23,  l*^- 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  survey  of  Galveston 
Harbor  and  entrance,  Texas. 

The  field-work  was  commenced  October  7,  1872,  and  conducted  on  the  same  genenl 
plan  as  that  adopted  for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  triangulations  were  made  with  a  transit  manufactured  by  W.  &  S.  E.  Gnwfj 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  since  it  was  the  cause  of  some  delay  and  dissatisfaction,  a  brief  state 
ment  of  some  of  its  peculiarities  may  not  appear  out  of  place. 

The  telescope  haa  not  suflScienti  power  to  discover  an  object  the  size  of  a  ni»n  at » 
distance  of  more  tliau  about  three  miles,  in  the  clearest  weather,  aud  conseqaeotlj'  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  my  stations,  or  to  locate  buoys  and  beacons,  pome  of 
which  were  at  a  distance  of  four  and  five  miles.  This  was  a  source  of  considerable 
delay,  but  the  great  source  of  error  is  in  the  graduation  of  the  horizontal  linib.  Each 
angle  was  r«iieated  from  three  to  five  times,  and  although  the  instrument  w  graduated 
to  read  to  single  minutes,  a  difference  as  great  as  two  minutes  has  been  obaerved  ib 
the  same  angle  read  from  different  parts  of  the  limb.  However,  the  country  beiogop*^ 
and  level,  I  have  been  able  to  check  the  work  in  so  many  ways  that  the  mean  wsalt 
for  the  position  of  any  station  does  not  differ  from  the  extreme  limit,  in  eases  of  p^^' 
est  discrepancy,  by  more  than  three  feet,  aud  consequently,  in  so  small  a  survey,^"' 
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not  afi'ect  the  accuracy  of  the  chart.    But  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  a  survey  of 
auy  extent  such  an  instrument  would  he  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

Between  the  stations  located  hy  triaugulation,  transit  lines  were  run  to  compute  the 
topo^aphy.  In  this  case  the  instrument  beiug  invariably  set  up  on  the  reverse  of  the 
last  reading  taken,  the  error  of  graduation  did  not  show  itself  and  the  result  attained 
was  remarkably  good  ;  the  greatest  error  in  azimuth  in  joining  an^  two  stations  was 
three  minutes,  in  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles.  The  principal  source  of  delay 
in  the  triangulation  was  due  to  foggy  weather,  but  most  of  the  time  was  utilized  tak- 
ing topography. 

The  hydrography  wafl  commenced  as  soon  as  the  stations  were  built.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  was  at  my  disposal  the  tug  ^*  Hall/'  which  was  used  for  ontside  soundings, 
and  a  small  four-oared  boat  for  inside  and  shallow  soundings.  I  was  able  to  utilize 
much  of  the  windy  weather  by  sounding  ontside  when  the  wind  blew*  off -shore  and 
inside  when  it  blew  from  the  Gulf.  The  only  drawback  to  this  admirable  arrangement 
was  the  exceeding  difficulty  in  preventing  the  "  Hall "  from  getting  aground.  She  draws 
seven  and  one-half  feet  of  water,  and  since  at  low-tide  in  many  places  on  the  bar  there 
is  less  than  this  depth  of  water,  and  there  have  been  many  changes  since  the  last 
coast-survey  chart  was  made,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  from  grounding  occasionally 
if  she  ventured  from  the  regular  channel.  This  being  true  in  still  water,  the  least 
swell  increased  the  depth  of  safety  and  a  large  swell  made  it  dangerous  to  cross  the 
bar,  even  in  one  of  the  channels.  It  was  in  this  way  that  she  brose  her  stem-post, 
November  30,  passing  out  the  '*  cylinder  channer'  in  nine  and  one-half  feet  of  water 
and  scarcely  any  wind,  and  was  thus  disabled  for  further  use  until  the  soundings  were 
finished.  The  "  Hall  "  being  withdrawn  for  repairs,  the  "  Rattler,"  a  sloop  of  five  tons, 
drawing  abont  three  feet  of  water,  was  chartered,  with  which  the  outside  work  was 
completed.  This  answered  the  purpose  very  well;  but  a  larger  one,  and  drawing  no 
more  water,  would  have  been  preferred.  However,  we  were  able,  with  a  moderate 
breeze  off  shore,  to  do  more  worK  with  her  than  with  the  "  Hall,"  and  at  much  less  ex- 
pense. 

The  soundings  were  taken  with  a  pole,  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  given  in  feet 
and  tenths.  At  greater  depths  they  were  taken  with  a  line,  with  ten-pouud  lead,  and 
given  in  feet  and  half-feet. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  was  given  and  recorded  at  every  change  in  its  nature. 
The  locations  were  ma<le  from  the  boat  by  means  of  two  sextants,  with  objects  on  shore, 
the  position  of  the  boat  being  located  every  two  to  tive  minutes.  The  soundings  were 
taken  as  often  as  the  leadsman  could  conveniently  heave  the  lead,  averaging  abont 
fonr  soundings  per  minute,  in  twelve  feet  of  water. 

The  difficulty  of  locating  was  the  great  source  of  embarrassment  in  the  entire  sur- 
vey, and  was  occasioned  by  the  almost  constant  prevalence  of  fog.  The  tripod  stations 
were  entirely  useless,  except  in  the  clearest  weather,  or  when  near  them  ;  and  although 
all  prominent  objects,  snch  as  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  wrecks,  church-spires,  &c., 
were  located  and  used,  yet  the  condition  of  th.e  atmosphere  was  snch,  much  of  the 
time,  that  it  was  difficult  at  a  distance  of  fonr  or  five  miles  to  distinguish  one  object 
from  another,  even  if  it  could  be  seen  at  all. 

When  the  wind  was  blowing,  especially  from  the  north  or  west,  it  was  generally 
clear,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  calm  enough  for  sounding,  a' fog  was  most  certain  to 
rise.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  was  immediately  following  a  fierce  "  norther," 
ivhen  one  or,  perhaps,  two  days  would  be  clear  and  fair. 

The  soundings  were  commenced  November  4,  1872,  and  continued  dnring  favorable 
weather,  until  completed,  January  24,  1873. 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  time  actually  employe<l  taking  them : 

Hoars.    Minatea. 

In  November 68  45 

In  December 66  49 

la  January 46  36 

Total 182  10 

At  seven  hours  per  day,  an  average  day's  work,  this  gives  26  days. 

The  whole  number  of  days  is  81,  giving  a  ratio  of  1  to  31  as  the  time  fiivorable  for 
this  kind  of  work.  The  whole  number  of  soundings  taken  is  30,000;  but  with  the 
8cale  adopted  for  the  chart  only  abont  one-fourth  of  this  number,  or  7,500,  were  plot- 
ted. The  hydrographic  area  embraced  in  the  survey  is  abont  42  square  miles.  This 
gives  an  average  of  714  sonudiugs  per  square  mile,  and  161  square  miles  of  hydrography 
completed  per  day.  A  tide-gauge  was  kept  from  the  beginning  of  the  survey  and  the 
reading  recorded  every  half  hour,  day  and  night.  It  was  located  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  city,  as  being  the  most  available  point  convenient  of  access.  It  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  had  one  on  the  outer  bar,  but  this  wan  impracticable  in  the 
absence  of  a  self-registering  gauge.    As  the  nearest  approach  to  the  outer  bar,  a  second 
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gauge  was  kept  at  Fort  Point  for  a  period  of  twenty  days,  by  means  of  which  a  ratio 
was  established  between  it  and  the  one  in  the  city.  By  means  of  this  ratio,  the  out- 
side soundings  were  reduced,  and  the  almost  universal  agreement  in  tbem,  wbere  lines 
of  soundings  crossed  each  other,  proves  the  result  not  unsatisfactory. 

CURRENTS. 

The  current  observations  were  commenced  as  soon  as  the  soundings  were  completed 
For  this  purpose  a  keg,  weighted  with  lead  to  make  it  sink,  and  suspended  ^i^^^  a 
small  cord  to  a  tin  float  just  sufficient  to  buoy  it  up,  was  arranged.  The  cord  conld 
be  made  of  anv  desirable  length,  and,  since  the  float  was  small  compared  with  the  kejr, 
the  velocity  of.  the  float  would  be  very  approximately  that  of  the  current  at  the  depth 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  cord.  To  measure  the  velocity,  a  log-line  was  attached 
to  the  float,  and  the  time  occupied  in  running  out  any  known  distance  was  noted. 
The  direction  of  the  float  was  taken  with  a  manner's  compass ;  at  the  same  time  the 
bearing  of  one  or  more  known  objects  was  taken  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  oompasB, 
the  boat  being  anchored  and  its  position  located.  Observations  were  taken  at  the 
surface,  mid-depth,  and  bottom,  and  repeated  three  or  more  times.  For  these  obser- 
vations such  days  and  stages  of  the  tide  were  selected  as  should  give  the  greatest 
velocities. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  swiftest  currents  occur  when  the  moon's  declination  is  large,  and  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  ebb  and  the  first  quarter  of  flood  tide.  They  are  also  influenced  by 
wind. 

The  tide  begins  to  flood  in  Bolivar  Channel  some  time  before  it  ceases  to  ebb  m  Gal- 
veston Channel.  It  also  flows  along  the  flats  and  margins  of  Galveston  Channel  before 
it  has  ceased  ebbing  in  the  center.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  breakwater  at  Fort  Point 
when  the  flood  first  sets  in,  it  flows  directly  across  the  channel  to  the  west,  and,  meet- 
ing the  ebb-tide,  forms  a  partial  eddy,  which  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  middle  ground 
or  shoal  place  on  the  inner  bar. 

At  certain  stages  of  the  tide  the  water  flows  between  Pelican  Island  and  Peliean 
Spit  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  velocity  varying  greatly  at  different 
times ;  but  it  has  never  been  observed  to  run  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  is  possible 
that  this  contributes  to  the  formation  south  of  Pelican  Spit. 

The  tide  at  the  gauge  begins  to  rise  generally  from  one  to  three  hours  before  flood 
set«  in. 

The  littoral  current  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  tide,  but  runs  in  one  direc- 
tion for  days  at  a  time,  and  then  will  change  and  take  the  opposite  direction  or  ceise 
to  run  altogether,  depending  apparently  upon  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  It* 
however,  has  its  effect  on  the  tide,  influencing  the  direction  at  which  it  crosses  the 
outer  bar.  Thus,  when  there  is  no  littoral  current  and  the  tide  flood,  it  crosses  the  bar 
normal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  direction  of  the  bar  itself;  but  when  the  littoral  current » 
running  to  the  northeast  the  direction  of  the  tide  will  be  deflected  from  the  normw 
to  the  north ;  when  it  is  running  to  the  southwest  it  will  be  deflected  to  the  south,  and 
in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  velocity  of  the  littoral  current  and  the  force  of  the 
tide.    The  same  is  true  at  ebb-tide,  but  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

To  show  the  uncertainty  of  this  littoral  current,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  three  obser- 
vations, on  different  days,  were  taken  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide,  when  it  ^m 
impossible  to  discover  any  current  whatever.  At  other  times  it  has  a  velocity  of  one- 
half  mile  per  hour,  and  perhaps  greater.  This,  however,  is  the  greatest  velocity  ob- 
served. 

THE  CH.VRT. 

The  plotting  was  continued  during  unfavorable  weather  for  field  or  hydrographie 
work  until  they  were  completed,  and  then  it  was  continued  with  slight  int-erruptions 
until  finished.  The  principal  stations  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  objects  used  for 
locating  soundings  were  plotted  by  co-ordinates.  The  secondary  stations,  used  in  topog^ 
raphy  and  minor  objects,  were  plotted  by  intersection.  The  shore-line  is  that  of  mean 
low-tide,  as  near  as  could  be  produced  by  means  of  the  tide-gaugo  and  the  location  oi 
high-water  of  the  day  and  the  water's  edge  at  the  time. 

Alany  of  the  current  observations  were  not  plotted,  since  only  those  showing  as  ap- 
preciable velocity  were  considered  of  any  value. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•  H.   C.   RiPLKY. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Adams, 

Carps  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  A. 
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From  the  facts  established  by  this  survey,  and  by  previous  surveys 
officially  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  following  may  be 
gathered  and  presented  as  important  in  considering  plans  of  improve- 
ment: 

PLAN  OF  HARBOR  ENTRANCE  AND  BAYS. 

The  Gulf  coast,  from  Calcasieu  River  past  Galveston  to  Aransas  Pass, 
has  a  trend  nearly  northeast  and  southwest.  Galveston  entrance  is  a 
little  east  of  the  center  of  this  stretch.  Entering  Galveston  Harbor 
from  the  Gulf  we  first  meet  with  what  is  known  as  the  outer  bar,  stretch- 
ing in  a  semicircle  from  Bolivar  Peninsula  on  the  east  to  Galveston 
Island  on  the  west,  across  the  entrance  to  Galveston  Bay,  and  aflbrding 
over  its  crest  only  a  depth  of  12  feet  of  water,  a  depth  but  slightly  ex- 
ceeded or  decreased  within  the  time  covered  by  reliable  record.  Pass- 
ing this  bar  we  enter  the  wide,  deep  tide-bore  known  as  Bolivar  Chan- 
nel, affording  a  depth  of  40  feet,  separating  Bolivar  Peninsula  from 
Galveston  Island,  and,  after  passing  both,  branching  out  into  the  shal- 
low water  of  Galveston  Bay,  which  latter,  with  its  east  and  west  bays, 
affords  a  water  area  of  455.12  square  miles,  daily  served  by  the  Gulf 
tides  through  Bolivar  Channel. 

Opposite  the  head  of  Bolivar  Peninsula  a  branch  of  Bolivar  Chan- 
nel, leaving  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  runs  along  the  curving  inner 
face  of  Galveston  Island,  forms  Galveston  Harbor,  and  loses  its  depth 
in  the  shoal  water  toward  West  Bay. 

Obstructing  this  branch,  and  opposite  the  head  of  Galveston  Island, 
is  what  is  known  as  the  inner  bar.  Separating  this  branch  from  the 
other  branches  of  Bolivar  Channel  is  a  large  middle  ground,  of  which 
Pelican  Spit  andCelican  Island  are  the  only  portions  out  of  water. 

The  fresh- water  streams  of  an^^  size  discharging  into  the  bay  are  the 
Trinity  and  San  Jacinto.  These  debouch  at  the  head  of  the  main  bay, 
thirty  statute  miles  from  the  outer  bar.  Their  mouths  are  obstructed 
by  bars  formed  of  the  grosser  deposits  brought  down  by  their  currents, 
and  about  midway  of  Galveston  Bay  the  lighter  deposit  is  arrested  by 
Eedfiish  Bar,  extending  entirely  across  the  bay.  There  is  no  indication 
of  river  deposit  having  reached  the  outer  bar. 

CHARACTER  OF  FORMATION. 

The  upper  stratum  of  Galveston  Island,  Bolivar  Peninsula,  Pelican 
Spit  and  Island,  and  of  the  bars,  is  of  the  fine  rounded  sand  peculiar 
to  the  islands  forming  the  cordon  littoral  of  .the  Gulf  coast.  It  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  quicksand,  is  easily  moved,  when  dry,  by  the 
wind;  the  littoral  current  moves  it  back  and  forth  along  the  coast; 
waves  and  tidal  currents,  where  it  is  exposed  to  their  action  on  the 
bars,  shift  it  with  every  change  in  direction  of  wind  and  velocity  of 
current,  making  frequent  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  bars  and  the 
channels  across  them.  Vessels  grounding  on  it  strike  as  on  a  rock ; 
vessels  wrecked  by  the  action  of  the  currents  induced  by  their  presence 
gradually  sink  beneath  the  surface. 

It  affords  the  least  desirable  of  all  foundations  on  which  an  engineer 
niay  be  obliged  to  build. 

Its  depth  increases  from  the  bay  outward,  with  a  dip  to  the  eastward, 
as  is  best  shown  by  the  sections  and  diagram  submitted. 
^  The  strata  beneath  are  of  sand,  shells,  and  clay  in  varying  propor- 
tions, gaining  in  consistency  with  depth,  the  lowest  stratum  resting  on 
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the  stiff  blue  clay  underlying  the  whole  Gulf  ex)ast  formation  west  of 
the  Florida  Keefs. 

This  clay  stratum  outcrops  at  Sabine  Pass,  east  of  Galveston,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River,  west  of  Galveston.  From  Galveston 
its  dip  appears  to  be  to  the  eastward. 

Without  borings  along  the  coast,  we  may  venture  the  suppodtion 
that  Bolivar  Channel  is  about  on  a  synclinal  axis  of  this  stable  forma- 
tion. 

The  land  about  the  entrance  is  low  and  flat. 

CHANGES  IN  SHORE-LINES,  BARS,  AND  CHANNELS. 

Comparing  the  charts  submitted  herewith  (of  this  survey  and  of  1850 
and  1851)  and  those  of  1867  and  1841,  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
with  the  report  of  Gen.  M.  D.  McAlester,  made  in  1868,  marked  and 
continued  changes  in  shore-lines,  bars,  shoals,  and  channels  will  be  ob- 
served.   The  following  are  the  most  important  noted : 

SHORE-LINES. 

The  northeast  point  of  Galveston  Island  (Fort  Point)  since  ltS41has 
steadily  moved  to  the  westward,  since  1851  retaining  essentially  the 
sameoutline ;  up  to  1851  it  had  moved  700  yards ;  from  that  to  1867, 400 
yards ;  from  that  to  the  time  in  1870  when  the  movement  was  checked 
by  the  jetty  construction  then  started,  it  moved  100  yards. 

It  is  now  1,200  yards  west  of  its  position  of  1841. 

On  the  Gulf  side  of  Galveston  Island  the  movement  has  tapered  to 
nil  at  a  point  opposite  Galveston  City,  and  on  the  harbor  side  has  been 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Point. 

This  movement  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  advance  of  Bolivar 
Point,  opposite. 

In  1841  Pelican  Spit  was  a  shoal  to  the  west  of  Fort  Point.  As  the 
movement  of  Fort  Point  progressed,  this  became  shoaler  and  moved 
westward  in  proportion  to  the  movement  of  the  Point. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  it  appeared  above  water,  bat  it  was 
some  time  before  1851.  From  1851  to  1867  it  moved  directly  westabont 
500  yards,  retaining  its  shape  and  height. 

In  1872  it  was  about  200  yards  farther  west,  had  retained  its  shape 
at  the  northern  end  and  greatly  widened  at  the  southern.  It  has  moved 
faster,  it  will  be  observed,  than  Fort  Point,  thus  increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two. 

Pelican  Island  has  not  materially  changed. 

CHANGE  IN  BAKS. 

The  inner  bar  has  been  created  since  1841,  at  which  time  Galveston 
Harbor  and  Bolivar  Channel  were  connects  by  a  channel  30  feet  deep. 

The  commencement  of  the  bar  was  first  noted  in  1843,  from  wbidi 
time  until  1867  it  shoaled  irregularly  but  persistently  to  about  nine 
feet,  and  lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  movement  of  Fort  Point. 

In  1872  works  of  improvement  before  referred  to  had  increased  the 
depth  to  12  feet. 

The  outer  bar  was  moved  slightly  gulfward,  and  only  suffered  tem- 
porary changes  in  the  depth  of  water  over  its  crest,  which  depth  is  now, 
as  it  was  in  1841,  about  12  feet. 
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CHAI^NEL  CHANGES— BOLIVAR  CHANNEL.  ^ 

Between  headlands  this  channel  has  widened  slightly  and  deepened 
materially ;  passing  outside  of  the  headlands,  it  branches  out  to  the  right 
and  left,  thus  forming  several  channels  across  the  bar. 

The  central  channel  (known  as  the  Cylinder  Channel)  crosses  the  bar 
directly,  and,  while  affording  little  less  depth  than  the  side  channels, 
apparently  has  its  ebb  and  flood  currents  less  deflected  from  the  line 
of  its  axis  by  the  winds. 

Along  the  shore  of  Bolivar  Peninsula  is  a  swash  channel,  south  of  the 
central  channel ;  and  in  directiou  following  the  line  of  Galveston  Island 
shore  is  a  wide  channel,  used  by  the  deepest-draught  vessels  admitted 
to  the  harbor,  and,  by  reason  of  the  slightly  greater  depth,  properly 
considered  the  main  channel. 

Galveston  Island  was  a  swash  channel  similar  to  that  along  the  face 
of  Bolivar  Peninsula. 

The  changes  in  these  are  interesting.  For  convenience  I  will  refer  to 
them  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  in  the  order  above  named. 

The  axis  of  No.  1  in  1867  wa«  found  north  (near  Bolivar  Peninsula)  of 
its  position  of  1851;  in  1872  it  had  moved  yet  farther  north. 

This  movement  has  been  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  a  small 
islet  (Bird  Key)  on  that  side,  and  by  the  shoaling  of  No.  2. 

No.  3  in  the  mean  time  has  been  shifting  its  axis  in  the  contrary 
direction,  or  nearer  Galveston  Island,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
advanced  its  12-foot  curve  very  greatly  to  the  southward.  The  effect  of 
this  move  has  been  the  obliteration  of  No.  4. 

The  charts  of  1851, 1867,  and  1872  show  these  movements  to  have 
been  continuous  between  their  dates,  and  yet  in  progress. 

Passing  to  the  head  of  Bolivar  Channel,  we  find  that  a  similar  deflec- 
tion of  the  deep-water  axis  ha?  taken  place  in  an  opposite  direction,  or 
toward  Pelican  Island,  thus  throwing  tbe  main  channel  into  Galveston 
Bay,  farther  to  the  west,  and  extending  the  branch  that  heads  toward 
East  Bay. 

GALVESTON  HAEBOH. 

Between  1851  and  18f>7  Galvestou  Harbor  shoaled  and  shortened  no- 
ticeably at  its  upper  extremity,  besides  being  shortened  at  its  lower  by 
the  formation  of  the  inner  bar.  It  also  narrowed  perceptibly,  which 
was  a  matter  of  more  importance,  considering  the  little  width  of  the 
deep-water  portion.  In  1872  the  width  was  found  restored  to  nearly 
that  of  1851,  and  the  length  of  deep  water  about  the  same. 

In  Galveston  Bay,  west  and  south  of  Pelican  Island,  comparison  of 
charts  shows  appreciable  shoaling  along  the  western  margin  of  the  bay 
and  at  the  entrance  to  West  Bay. 

That  these  changes  have  greatly  iujured  Galveston  Harbor  is  patent^ 
as  also  is  the  inference  that  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the  same 
direction  they  will  ultimately  destroy  the  harbor. 

AGENCIES  EFFECTING  CHANGES. 

The  Gulf  tides  and  the  currents  (into  Galveston  Bay)  caused  by  them 
having  formed  Bolivar  Channel  and  Galveston  Harbor,  if  afterward 
uninfluenced  by  other  causes,  would  probably  not  have  been  the  means 
of  eftecting  changes  noted. 

The  winds  have  alone  been  the  cause  of  changes — by  the  changes 
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tliey  effect  in  direction  and  velocity  of  currents,  and  by  the  littoral  cnr- 
rent  they  cause. 

The  relations  between  the  tides,  winds,  and  their  resulting  currents  are 
so  variable  that  they  are  best  studied  from  the  chart.  Tidal  diagram 
and  wind  tables  submitted,  and  these  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
making  unnecessary  a  long  written  statement. 

The  following  may  be  useful  in  directing  study  and  indicating  effects : 

The  highest  tide  observed  during  the  time  covered  by  oar  gauge 
record  was  ^q  feet  above  mean  low-tide,  the  lowest  2^^  feet  below 
this  plane,  giving  what  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  annual  raage  of  6^^^- 
feet. 

The  daily  range  of  the  tides  is  much  less,  and  so  variable  because  of 
winds  that  it  cannot  be  stated ;  the  greatest  observed  was  2-^^  feet,  the 
least  ^^^  feet. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  south  around  to  northeast  Those 
next  in  frequency  of  occurrence  are  from  the  north  and  northwest; 
those  most  infrequent  are  from  the  west  and  southwest    (See  tables.) 

These  various  winds  apparently  produce  the  following  effects: 

Continued  from  the  southeast  and  east,  they  raise  the  tides  in  Galves- 
ton Bay,  making  strong  floods  and  weak  ebbs. 

From  north  and  northwest  they  deplete  the  bay,  reversing  the  above. 

From  northeast  they  retard  the  ebb  from  West  Bay  after  the  tide 
has  commenced  to  flood,  through  Bolivar  Channel,  thus  causing  the 
eddy  forming  the  middle  ground  on  the  inner  bar. 

All  winds  from  the  eastward  drive  the  tide  currents  toward  the  head 
of  Galveston  Island  and  Pelican  Spit,  thus  moving  them  continually 
westward. 

Easterly  and  northeast  winds  cause  a  littoral  currentin  the  Gulf,  carry- 
ing drifting  sand  to  the  west. 

Westerly,  south,  and  southwesterly  winds  reverse  this  current  and 
the  direction  of  drift. 

The  outer  bar  has  been  formed  by  this  drift,  and  its  shape  given  by 
the  ebb  and  flood  currents  through  Bolivar  Channel  5  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by  the  streams  emptying  into  the 
bay  being  deposited  before  nearing  the  bar. 

The  prevailing  winds  favor  the  flood  current  in  filling  West  Bay 
around  Pelican  Island,  rather  than  through  Galveston  Harbor;  the 
difference  in  distance  by  the  two  routes  being  only  about  one  mile.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  shorten  and  narrow  the  harbor. 

Winds  from  the  south  and  southwest  drive  a  large  portion  of  the 
ebb  from  West  Bay  around  Pelican  Island,  decreasing  the  volume  of 
ebb  through  Galveston  Harbor  to  the  detriment  of  the  channel  across  the 
inner  bar.  Northers,  besides  being  dangerous  to  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
bring  in  deposit  from  the  west  part  of  Galveston  Bay. 

PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEIMENT. 

It  is  evident  from  the  character  of  the  bar  formation,  and  the  ex|>osed 
position  of  both  bars,  that  improvement  by  dredging  is  not  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Improvemeut  can  only  be  made  by  employment  of  jetties  and  train- 
ing-walls. 

FOB  IMPB0VE3IENT  OF  OUTER  BAB. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  parallel  jetties  along  the  lines  marked  C 
D  and  E  F  on  the  chart    The  jetties  are  to  be  made  of  cement-corered 
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gabions,  the  details  of  which  are  shown  by  a  drawing  herewith.    The 

gabions  are  to  be  six  feet  iu  diameter  and  six  feet 

high,  two  rows  in  each  jetty ;  all  to  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  copper  wire  at  the  tops,  and  filled  with  sand 

by  a  dredge-boat  alongside  as  they  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion.    They  may  be  called  submerged  jetties  since  they 

will  not,  except  on  a  short  portion  of  their  lines,  be  built 

np  to  the  plane  of  mean  low-tide,  while  for  the  greater 

part  their  tops  will  be  five  or  six  feet  below  that  plane. 
The  ppesent  area  of  discharge  over  the  bar  is 

411.184y25o  square  feet.    The  contracted  area  will  be 

274.112  square  feet,  the  former  measured  along  the 

crest  of  the  bar,  and  the  latter  along  the  jetties  and 

that  portion  of  the  crest  between  them. 
The  jetties  are  expected  to  act  as  training- walls  for 

the  lower  ebb  current,  while  the  upper  will  pass  over 
them.  They  are  calculated  to  give  a  depth  on  the  outer 
bar  of  between  18  and  19  feet,  and  at  the  same  time 
only  confine  and  direct  so  much  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
currents  as  may  be  useful,  thus  preventing  as  great  ad- 
vance of  the  bar  gulfward  as  might  be  expected,  were 
the  jetties  built  up  to  the  plane  of  mean  low  tide;  fur- 
ther making  them  less  exposed  to  the  destructive 
action  of  storms,  giving  them  less  weight  to  sink  them 
into  the  unstable  material  offered  for  a  foundation,  and 
making  them  less  expensive. 

It  is  thought  these  jetties  will  serve  to  catch  the  drift- ^ 
ing  sand  brought  by  the  littoral  currents  until  they  are 
covered  by  it,  and  that  afterward  the  sand  will  be  car- 
ried over  them  rather  than  around  their  ends,  giving 
a  cross-section  something  like  this : 

Jetty  C  D  20,800  feet  long. 
Jetty  E  F  16,200  feet  long. 

Number  of  gabions  12,333,  at  $30 $369,990 

Sand  tilling  77,48d  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 38, 744 

Total  cost 408,734 

The  cost  of  the  gabions  has  been  determined  by 
making  experimental  ones;  the  cost  of  the  filling  was 
determined  from  experience  in  dredging  on  Red  Fish 
Bar,  where  the  work  was  as  much  exposed  as  it  will 
be  on  the  outer  bar. 

The  two  jetties  should  be  built  out  so  that  their 
heads  may  be  kept  nearly  opposite,  for  the  reason  that 
during  the  course  of  construction  it  may  be  found 
that  shorter  jetties  than  those  laid  down  may  answer 
all  our  purposes. 

This  reason  suggests  what  is  true,  that  this  project, 
and  all  others  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrance 
to  Galveston  Harbor,  must  involve,  while  being  car- 
ried out,  modifications  of  the  original  plan,  either  to 
economize  or  render  the  work  more  effective.  For  example,  it  may  be 
found  not  necessary  to  carry  the  jetties  to  the  crest  of  the  bar.  In  this 
case  they  will  cost  less  than  the  estimate.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
he  found  necessary  to  raise  them.  In  this  case  I  present  the  following 
estimate. 
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For  one  row  of  gabions  placed  100  feet  from  the 
two  rows  already  i)laeed,  and  for  two  rows  on  top; 
(See  sketch.) 

18,499  gabions,  at  $30 $554,9:0  00 

116,2-29  cubic  yards  filling,  at  50  cents 58,114  50 

Total 613,06450 

Previous  estimate 408,734  00 


Total 1,021,828  50 

It  is  possible  that  the  addition  for  which  the  last 
estimate  is  made  may  be  found  necessary;  I  do  not 
think  it  will. 

After  construction  these  jetties  will,  from  time  to 
time,  require  extension  to  keep  pace  with  exteBaon 
of  the  bar  gulf  ward. 

The  times  and  amounts  of  such  extensions  cannot 
be  stated,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  advance  of 
the  bar  will  not  be  rapid. 

This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  bar  does  not  re- 
ceive additions  from  the  bay,  but  only  from  the  lit- 
toral current  which  drifts  the  sand  along  the  coast, 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  INNER  BAR. 

The  jetty  O  D,  by  extending  the  head  of  Galveston 
Island  to  the  position  it  had  in  1841,  when  there  was 
30  feet  of  water  over  what  is  now  the  bar,  will,  I 
think,  have  the  effect  of  giving  at  least  a  20-foot 
channel  across  the  bar. 

The  effect  of  the  short  jetty  already  built  to  C  in- 
dicates this. 

,      IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HARBOR. 

The  dams  M  N  and  K  I,  with  Pelican  Island  and 
Pelican  Spit,  cut  off  West  Bay  from  Galveston  Bay, 
and  are  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  throwing  all 
the  water  to  fill  West  Bay  as  far  as  Caronkaway 
Point,  through  Galveston  Harbor,  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  the  harbor.  They  will  also  return  all  of ' 
the  ebb  through  the  harbor  and  over  the  inner  Uar, 
resulting  in  increase  of  depth  of  channel  across  the 
latter.  They  will  also  protect  the  harbor  from 
northers. 


ESTIMATES. 


Dam  K  J,  2,600  feet  long*  Number  of  galMons,  4  f«?et 
by  4  feet,  650;  cubic  yards  of  sand-iilling  1,'210; 
650  gabioDS,  at  $15.80 

1^210  cubic  yards  filling,  at  40  ceuts  (by  band) 


$10,270 
4^ 


Total  10,75 

Dam  M  N,  20,100  feet  long.  Number  of  gabions, 
4  feet  by  4  feet,  3,600  ;  number  of  gabions,  6  feet  by 
6  feet,  950 ;  cubic  yards  of  filling,  12,627  : 

3,600  gabions,  at  |115.80 $r>6,8S0 

950  gabions,  at  $30 28,500 

12,672  cubic  yards  tilling,  at  50  cents 6,336 

Grand  total  cost  of  dams 102,  W 
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The  jetty  D  H  is  designed  to  cut  off  all  the  flood-tide  that  would  find 
its  way  over  the  shoal  the  jetty  covers,  and  to  carry  the  full  volume  of 
the  tide  into  the  harbor  to  widen  and  extend  it  opposite  the  city  front. 

ESTIMATE. 

G  H,  5,000  feet  long;  namber  of  gabions,  4  feet  bv  4  feet.  1,250:  cubic  yards  of  sand- 
filling,  2,282. 

1.250  gabions,  at  $1,580 $19,750  00 

2,232cubicyard8filling,  at40cents,  (by  hand) 912  80 

Total  cost 20,662  80 

After  the  construction  of  the  jetty  G  H,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
move  the  city  wharf-front,  which  is  now  reached  by  long  causeways, 
nearer  the  city.    This  will  be  the  duty  of  the  wharf  company. 

It  will  probably  be  advisable  to  connect  the  jetty  0  D  with  the  wharves 
by  a  cheap  levee,  closing  the  break  across  Galveston  Island,  between  the 
city  and  Fort  Point,  to  prevent  the  water  during  northers  from  escaping 
from  the  harbor  in  that  direction.  Plans  and  estimates  for  this  work 
can  only  be  made  after  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  other  harbor 
structures  recommended. 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES. 

Jetties  C  D  and  E  F $408,734  00 

DamsMNaudK  J 102,470  00 

Jetty  GH 20,662  80 

Total 531,866  80 

Possible  additions  to  height  of  jetties  C  D  and  E  F 613, 084  50 

1,144,95130 
10  per  cent,  for  contingencies 114,495  13 

Gi-and  total 1,2W,446  43 

ORDER  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

1.  Jetties  0  D  and  E  F.    Two  rows  of  gabions. 

2.  If  needed,  a  third  row,  and  two  rows  in  second  tier. 

3.  The  dams  of  K  J  and  M  N. 

4.  The  jetty  G  H. 

5.  If  needed,  the  protection  to  harbor-front. 

APPROPRIATION  RECOMMENDED. 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  $500,000. 

Much  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  contract,  under  the  close  supervis- 
ion of  an  officer  of  engineers. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  work  has  been  stated  in  previous 
reports  from  this  office.  Now  that  St.  Louis  is  in  direct  railroad 
communication  with  Galveston  Harbor,  the  importance  of  improving 
the  latter  has  been  greatly  increased. 

Commercial  statistics  will  be  found  in  ray  last  annual  report  on  Im- 
provement of  inner  bar,  Galveston  Harbor  j  also  location  of  work  and 
nearest  light-house. 

The  plan  of  improvement  here  submitted  has  been  carefully  studied. 

The  details  of  construction  are  without  i)recedeut,  but  commend 
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themselves  when  the  character  of  foundation  offered  is  considered, 
lightness  of  stracture  being  essential,  and  cheapness  an  important  item 
at  the  present  time. 

If  these  proposed  structures  succeed,  and  I  do  not  see  reasons  vby 
thej  should  not,  many  of  our  Gulf  and  lower  Atlantic  seaboard  harbors 
can  be  improved  in  the  same  way  and  at  less  expense  than  by  any  other 
method. 

One  word  in  closing  in  regard  to  my  abandonment  of  the  project 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  my  letter  of  recom- 

mending this  survey. 

This  project  was  based  on  the  supposed  existence  of  a  littoral  cnrrent, 
constant  in  direction,  and  having  sufficient  velocity  to  make  it  effective 
for  maintaining  a  channel  scoured  by  the  tides. 

The  observations  of  this  survey  do  not  prove  the  snpposition  correct, 
and  have  caused  a  change  of  plan  to  meet  the  actual  conditions  ob- 
served. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

0.  W.  Howell, 
Captain  of  Eiig^ineers^  U.  S,  i. 
• 

i:m:provement  of  galveston  harbor  and  entrance,  texas. 

Report  of  Board  of  Engineers, 

Army  Bucldi^'g, 
New  York^  February  2, 1874. 
General  :  I  ha\;e  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith — 
1.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Galveston  Harbor,  Texas, 
convened  at  New  York  City  by  virtue  of  Special  Orders  No.  9,  C.  S.,  from 
the  headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  January  26,  1874.*   The  estimate 
by  the  Board  is  appended  to  the  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  B.  Tower, 
Lieut  Col,  of  Engineers^  Brevet  Major  -  Gene?  al. 

Senior  Member  of  Board, 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A, 


Army  BuiLDma,  January  — ,  1874. 
General  :  The  Board  of  Engineers  convened  by  the  following  order, 
viz: 

[Special  Orders  No.  9.~Eztraot.] 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Enginsers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  26, 1^74. 
1.  A  Board  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  EngiDeers,  to  consist  of  Lieat.  Col.  Z.  B.  Tineer, 
Lieut.  Col.  £r.  G.  Wright,  Lieut.  Col.  John  Netotoiiy  and  Captain  C.  W,  Howell,  vill  «• 
semble  at  New  York  City,  on  January  28,  1874,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  pra<^^Y' 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  project  submitted  to  this  office,  December  30, 1873,  by 
Captain  Howell,  for  the  improvement  of  Galveston  Harbor  and  entrance.  Captain  »>• 
H  Heuet-f  Corps  of  Engineers,  will  act  as  recorder.  ^ 


By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Humphreys : 


Thos.  Lincoln  Casey, 

Major  of  Engi^^f^ 
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having:  assembled  as  directed,  and  continued  its  sessions  from  da^'  to 
day  till  the  present,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  letter  of  instructions  from  your  Office  of  the  26th  instant  desired 
the  views  of  the  Board  *^  upon  the  practicability  and  probable  cost  of 
securing  a  permanently  increased  depth  of  water  in  Galveston  Bay  and 
entrance  thereto  by  the  plan  submitted  by  Captain  Howell,  December 
30,  1873,"  and  the  Board,  therefore,  confines  its  report  within  the  limits 
embraced  in  those  instructions,  although  its  discussions  have  naturally 
taken  a  much  wider  range. 

The  question  which  first  presents  Itself  for  consideration  in  the  project 
is,  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  two  parallel  piers  proposed  by  Cap- 
tain Howell,  to  extend  from  Fort  Point  and  Bolivar  Point  over  the  outer 
bar  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  water,  would,  if  constructed,  tend  to  increase  the 
present  depth  and  permit  the  ingress  of  vessels  of  greater  draught  than 
at  present  to  Bolivar  Channel,  for  it  is  obvious  that  any  increase  to  the 
depth  over  the  inner  bar  leading  to  the  harbor  of  Galveston  would  be 
of  no  service  unless  the  outer  bar  be  improved,  the  depths  over  the  two 
being  at  present  about  the  same.  In  other  words,  vessels  which  can 
now  pass  the  outer  bar  can  proceed  to  the  wharves  at  Galveston. 

If  the  entrance  between  Fort  Point  and  Bolivar  Point  were  the  outlet  of 
a  river  merely,  there  might  be  grave  doubts  of  the  success  of  th^  plan  of 
improvement  presented,  and  the  more  so,  if  the  problem  were  complicated 
by  the  existence  of  littoral  currents  strong  enough  to  move  the  sands 
which  compose  the  coast-line  both  above  and  below  water.  But  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  Bay  of  Galveston  (including  East 
and  West  Bays)  constitutes  an  immense  basin  or  reservoir,  which  is 
filled  to  a  certain  extent  on  every  flood-tide;  this  increase  of  water  being 
discharged  on  the  ebb  with  a  velocity  which,  if  confined  by  parallel 
piers  and  directed  upon  the  bar,  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  an  impor- 
tant scouring  effect  beyond  what  is  now  occasioned  by  the  unconfined 
and  wide-spread  currents.  Another  advantage  of  the  large  interior 
basin  referred  to  is,  that  the  matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers  is  all 
deposited  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bay,  leaving  only  their  waters, 
cleared  of  sediment,  to  pass  out  over  the  bar.  The  bar,  therefore,  is  com- 
posed of  matter  from  the  Gulf  and  its  shores  without  appreciable  aug- 
mentation from  the  river  deposits. 

The  Board  is,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that,  if  piers  proposed  by  Cap- 
tain Howell  were  constructed,  extending  over  the  bar,  the  depth 
of  water  thereon  would  be  increased  in  an  important  degree,  though  ex- 
actly what  depth  might  be  looked  for  cannot  be  predicted.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  inshore  extremity  of  the  pier  on  the  Kort  Point  side  of 
the  entrance,  from  the  point  where  it  connects  with  the  bulkhead  con- 
structed by  the  city  to  where  it  joins  the  long,  straight  portion  running 
to  the  bar,  will  have  the  effect  of  moving  the  bar  at  the  Galveston  Har- 
bor entrance  near  to  Bolivar  Channel,  whereby  it  will,  to  some  extent, 
he  carried  oft  by  the  main  current  of  the  latter.  This  seems  not  only 
likely,  but  the  work  will  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  extremity  of 
Galveston  Island  northward,  thus  reestablishing  the  condition  which 
existed  when  the  depth  over  the  harbor  bar  is  represented  to  have  been 
30  feet.  The  two  piers  will  therefore  have  the  cft'ect,  in  the  oi)inion  of 
the  Board,  not  only  of  improving  the  outer  bar,  but  also,  incidentally, 
the  inner  bar  at  the  entrance  to  Galveston  Harbor. 

The  letter  of  instructions  before  referred  to  imposes  the  condition 

that  an  increased  depth  of  water  shall  be  **  permanently"  secured.     It 

taken  literally,  this  condition  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  be 

fulfilled  by  the  present  project,  nor  by  any  other  known  method  of  im- 
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provement.  Thougli  the  proposed  piers  will  not  secure  an  actual  jwr- 
manency  of  the  depth  at  first  attained,  unless  they  should  be  from  time  to 
time  extended,  or  the  action  of  the  ebb-current  be  aided  at  intervals  by 
dred^ng  or  stirring,  yet,  under  the  favorable  conditions  which  this 
locality  presents  for  the  application  of  the  pier  system,  it  is  believed 
that  the  requirements  of  a  practical  permanency  will,  under  the  conditiona 
before  expressed,  be  fulfilled. 

As  regards  the  method  of  construction  proposed  by  (3aptain  Howell, 
the  Board  is  compelled  to  speak  with  less  confidence.  The  importance 
of  some  device  for  piers  or  training-walls  for  the  improvement  of  oar 
harbors,  which  shall  be  less  costly  than  those  hitherto  practiced,  is 
readily  recognized.  Piers  of  the  length,  and  other  dimensioDSsaitedto 
the  case  in  question,  if  built  of  stone,  resting  upon  the  easily-moved 
sand,  over  which  they  would  pass,  would  involve  an  outlay  which  the 
importance  of  the  port  would  perhaps  not  justify^  and  which  woold  not 
probably  be  provided  for  by  Congress.  If  Captain  Howell's  plan  should 
succeed — and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  would  not — it  will  supply  the 
desideratum  of  a  cheap  method  of  construction  which  might  be  applied 
to  many  other  localities  where,  otherwise,  no  attempts  at  improvement 
would  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  necessarily  heavy  oatlay  th^ 
would  involve.  The  Board  therefore  thinks  it  would  be  well  to  make 
a  trial  o*f  the  device,  and  would  therefore  recommend  that  it  be  tested 
by  first  constructing  the  inner  end  of  the  pier  on  the  Fort  Point  side, 
and  if  found  to  succeed  there,  that  the  pier  on  the  other  side  be  com- 
menced at  its  shore  end,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  length  of,  say,  fiooi 
300  to  500  feet  be  put  down  near  the  bar  extremity  of  the  same  pier  to 
test  its  efficacy  in  the  most  exposed  position,  the  extremities  of  this  de- 
'  tached  portion  being  protected  from  the  undermining  action  of  the  waves 
and  currents  by  a  suitable  apron  of  bags  of  concrete  or  other  material 
By  carrying  out  the  shore  end  of  the  pier  at  the  same  time  as,  or  before, 
the  experimental  portion  on  the  outer  bar,  some  idea  can  be  formed  as 
to  the  width  to  be  given  to  the  latter  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  vio- 
lent action  in  that  exposed  position.  As  regards  the  height  to  which 
the  piers  or  training- walls  should  be  carried  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired depth,  the  Board  does  not  feel  able  to  express  an  opinion.  Even 
if  carried  to  the  height  of  a  single  gabion  only,  an  important  effect  may 
be  expected,  and  if  the  action  should  not  be  sufficient  it  may  be  increased 
by  adding  to  the  height.  It  is,  however,  highly  important,  if  not  essen- 
tial, that  the  gabion  should  be  fitted  with  covers  aa  well  as  bottoms, 
to  prevent  the  scooping  out  of  the  sand-filling  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
in  storms.  This  would  necessitate  their  being  filled  through  a  hole  left 
in  the  cover,  by  means  of  a  funnel  or  hopper,  or  other  device. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  report  it  was  stated  that  the  problem  of 
improvement  of  the  outer  bar  was  not  complicated  by  the  existence  of 
littoral  currents.  Such  currents  do  exist,  at  times,  but  apparently  resalt 
from  the  action  of  the  wind.  They  run  sometimes  in  one  directioo^ 
again  in  the  other,  and  in  continued  calm  weather  they  are  not  discov- 
erable. The  greatest  observed  velocity  did  not  exceed  half  a  mile  per 
hour — a  velocity  which  in  itself  could  hardly  produce  sensiUe  action 
upon  the  sands  of  the  bar  or  of  the  shoals  above  or  below.  The  cause 
which  produces  the  present  changes  on  the  bar  is  doubtless  the  action 
of  the  waves  upon  the  sandy  bottom,  an  action  which  is  very  largely 
increased  during  the  heavy  storms  to  which  the  coast  is  exposed.  Sucb 
storms,  when  blowing  directly  or  obliquely  along  the  shore  in  either 
direction,  will  doubtless  occasion  the  movement  of  large  quantities  of 
saud  along  the  bottom  and  in  suspension  in  the  water ;  when  directl; 
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on  sliore  this  movement  will  be  mncli  less ;  bnt  the  inner  bays  will  be 
filled  to  an  unusaal  height  with  water  from  the  Gulf,  which,  on  the  ceas- 
ing of  the  storm,  will  pour  out  of  the  bay  and  over  the  bar  with  great 
soouring  power.  Offshore  winds  drive  out  the  water  of  the  bay,  thus 
produciug  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  follows  the  emptying  of  the 
surcharged  bays  after  an  onshore  storm.  It  is  represented  that  after  ' 
sach  action  as  attends  the  two  cases  last  mentioned  the  bar  is  invaria- 
bly found  in  an  improved  condition. 

As  regards  the  works  within  the  bay,  designed  by  Captain  Howell  for 
the  purpose  mainly  of  increasing  the  width  of  the  harbor  of  Galveston, 
and  of  improving  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
nothing  should  be  done  till  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  perma- 
nently improving  the  outer  bar  shall  have  been  demonstrated ;  and  it 
therefore  expresses  no  opinion  thereon.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  do  so  without  more  information  regarding  the  strength  and 
Telocity  of  the  currents  than  the  present  survey  affords. 

A  much  more  extended  series  of  observations  would  be  necessary  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  these  may  be  readily  made  whenever  fa- 
vorable results  from  the  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  outer  bar  shall 
justify  the  attempt  to  improve  the  inner  harbor. 

A  revised  estimate  for  the  two  main  or  outside  piers  C  D  and  E  F  is 
annexed. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Z.  B.  Tower, 
Lieut,  CoL  of  Engineers^  Brevet  Major- General. 

H.  G.  Wright, 
Lieut  Ool  ofUngineerSj  Brevet  Major-Oeneral. 

John  Newton, 
Lieut  CoL  of  EngineerSj  Brevet  Major-Oeneral. 

Generally  concurring  in  the  report  of  the  Board,  I  sign  it,  reserving 
explanations  and  points  of  dissent,  viz : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  dredging  as  will  be  required  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  least  expensive  method  in  general  use,  viz,  dragging  a 
harrow  through  the  channel,  using  a  small  tug  already  belonging  to  the 
work. 

While  not  positive  as  to  the  entire  adequacy  of  the  character  of  con- 
struction proposed,  I  yet  have  more  confidence  in  it  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Board  in  the  increased  estimate  submitted, 
but  continue  in  the  belief  that  the  estimate  submitted  with  my  report 
should  be  adequate,  provided  appropriations  for  construction  be  made 
in  time  and  magnitude  to  keep  work  in  progress  throughout  each  year, 
with  the  largest  force  that  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 

C.  W.  Howell, 
Captain  of  UngineerSj  U.  iS.  A. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  If.  8.  A. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  presented  by  Capt.  0.  W.  Howell,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  two  outer  piers  O  D  and  E  F 
on  which  the  estimate  of  the  Board  is  based  : 

Feet 

Length  of  jetty  CD 20,800 

Length  of  jetty  EF 16»200 

Total 37,000 
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The  number  of  gabions  for  both  piers  placed  in  two  rows  and  one  tier 

high  18  12,333,  at  $30  each (389,990 

Filling  the  same,  77,488  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 3^744 

Total 40e,734 

Raising  the  piers  C  D  and  E  F  by  a  second  tier  will  reqaire  18,499  gab- 
ions, at  $30  each 554,970  00 

Filling  same,  110,229  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 56,114  50 

Total 613,084  50 

Making  the  total  cost  of  the  two  piers '. l,O2l,?18  50 

Add  ten  per  cent,  for  contingencies 102,1S1  85 

Total  amount  of  Captain  HowelFs  estimate 1, 124,  OCO  35 

Additions  to  the  above  estimates  by  the  Board : 

Adding  a  ton  cover  to  30,832  gabions,  at  $3  each 92,496  00 

Increasing  tnickness  of  30,832  gabions,  from  4  to  6  inches,  at  $10 ^f  320  09 

Covering  neads  of  30,832  gabions  wi  th  asphalt,  at  25  cents 7, 7te  00 

It  is  difficnlt  to  estimate  the  cost  of  placing  and  filling  the  gabions,  but 

on  the  supposition  that  an  average  of  15  per  day  throughout  the  year 

can  be  x^laced  in  position,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  per  gabion  will 

be  $10.    30,832  gabions,  at  $10  each,  $308,320. 

Being  an  excess  over  Captain  HowelPs  estimate  of - 211. 461  50 

Cost  of  wire-fastenings  for  30,832  gabions,  at  50  cents 15, 416  00 

Total 635,40150 

Add  Captain  HowelPs  estimate 1,124,000  35 

Total  estimate  of  Board  for  the  two  outer  piers,  if  raised  two  tiers 

high 1,759,40166 


RS. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  REDFISH  BAR  IN  GALVESTON  BAY,TEXA& 

This  work,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  June  23, 
1874,  is  but  an  extension  of  the  work  reported  on  pages  634:  and  635 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1873.  The  work  there  reported 
complete,  answered  the  then  existing  wants  of  commerce. 

Since,  a  deeper  and  wider  channel  than  it  afforded  through  Bedfifib 
Bar,  has  become  desirable. 

The  money  now  available  will  be  expended  in  deepening  and  widen- 
ing the  channel  but  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  complete  the  work. 

The  work  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Galveston  and  near  the  light-booae 
on  Rediish  Bar. 

Financial  statement. 

Amonnt  in  hands  of  oflftcer  and  subject  to  his  check  July  1, 1873 $63  JJ 

Amount  appropriated  by  axjt  approved  June  23, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 ^^ 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,018  41 

Estimate  for  completion  of  the  work  will  be  submitted  in  December 
next,  it  being  deemed  advisable  to  await  the  results  of  the  present  ap- 
propriation before  recommending  another. 

Tota]  amount  appropriated $20,OOOW 

Total  amount  expended 9,931 5^ 
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Rg. 

SURVEY  FOR  LOCATING  THE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  FORT  ST.  PHILIP  CANAL 
UNDER  THE  LEE  OF  SABLE  ISLAND. 

This  sarvey  was  projected  on  the  following  suppositions  : 

Ist.  That  a  sheltered  harbor  excavated  under  the  lee  of  Sable  Island 
with  a  breakwater  located  on  the  shoal  ground  to  the  northward,  if 
practicable,  would  be  preferable  as  an  entrance  to  the  projected  canal, 
to  an  entrance  projected  from  the  front  of  Sable  Island  directly  into  the 
throat  of  Breton  Island  Pass. 

2d.  That  by  inclosing  Grand  Bay  a  tidal  reservoir  might  be  estab- 
lished, receiving  and  discharging  through  the  entrance  to  such  harbor 
and  thus  creating  currents  sufiflciently  powerful  in  scouring  effect  to 
maintain  the  depth  of  entrance  given  to  the  harbor. 

3d.  It  was  assumed  that  this  direction  given  the  entrance  would  neces- 
sitate artificial  works  interfering  the  least  with  the  flow  of  tidal  currents 
through  Breton  Island  Pass ;  that  protection  of  the  west  end  of  Breton 
Island  would  be  perhaps  rendered  unnecessary,  and  that  a  breakwater 
on  the  shoal  between  the  east  and  west  forks  of  Breton  Island  Pass, 
while  protecting:  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  from  the  north,  might  be 
so  planned  as  to  deepen  and  lengthen  the  west  (or  harbor)  fork. 

4th.  It  appeared  evident  that  the  entrance,  so  located,  could  be  better 
protected  by  fortification  on  Sable  Island  than  if  located  at  any  other 
point. 

The  survey  of  1871  and  1872  gave  all  the  data  for  considering  this  loca- 
tion, except — 

1st.  Borings  and  soundings  along  the  Une  of  probable  location  of  the 
trunk  of  canal. 

2d.  For  inclosure  of  Grand  Bay. 

Tbese  data  are  now  presented  in  the  following  report  and  on  the  chart 
herewith : 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

New  Orleans^  La.,  May  25, 1874, 

Sir:  I  have  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  "survey  for  locating  the  terniinns 
of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal  under  the  lee  of  Sable  Island."  The  survey  was  commenced 
March  19, 1874,  and  the  field-worlc  was  finished  April  22, 1874. 

The  triangulation,  soundings,  level-Iiue,  and  sections  of  borings,  have  been  plotted 
on  a  single  sbeet,  which  is  submitted  herewith. 

A  tide-gauge  was  established  at  Camp  Howell,  in  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  another 
near  station  6,  in  Grand  Bay.  A  level-line  has  been  run  from  Camp  Howell  to  station 
2,  and  from  station  2  to  the  tide-gauge  in  Grand  Bay.  Taking  high-water  of  1874  iis 
the  plane  of  reference,  we  have  plotted  the  section  of  the  proposed  route  so  as  to  show 
low-water  in  Mississippi  River,  1872.   Its  reference  is  6.45  feet. 

Extreme  high-water  in  Grand  Bay,  for  time  covered  by  sarvey,  2.13  feet. 

Mean  low-water  in  Grand  Bay,  for  same  period,  5.40  feet. 

Extreme  low-water  in  Grand  Bay,  for  same  period,  7.03  feet. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  record  of  this  work  five  bench-marks  have  been  established. 

Bench-mark  No.  1  is  the  top  of  a  stake  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house  at  Camp 
Howell.    It  is  0^.66  below  the  zero  of  the  gauge  at  Camp  Howell,  and  its  reference  is 

Bench-mark  No.  2  is  the  top  of  a  piece  of  1-inch  round  iron,  driven  into  the  end  of  a 
yellow-pine  stick,  3'  by  12''  by  12",  buried  in  the  ground  and  standing  upright  near  the 
northeast  corner  of  house  at  Camp  Howell.  It  is  4'.85  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
house,  and  15'.45  from  northwest  corner  of  the  house.  This  bench-mark  is  r.03  below 
the  zero  of  the  tide-gauge  at  Camp  Howell,  and  its  reference  is  1M3. 

Bench-mark  No.  3  is  the  head  ot  a  |-inch  by  16-inoh  iron  bolt,  driven  into  the  end  of 
a  cotton-wood  log,  3  feet  long,  buried  in  the  ground,  standing  upright,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  house,  at  Camp  Howell.  It  is  6'.05  from  this  corner  and  16'.05  from 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  same  house.  This  bench-mark  is  1'.83  below  the  zero  of 
the  tide-gauge  at  Camp  Howell,  and  its  reference  is  r.93. 

Bench-mark  No.  4  is  a  stake  82'.5  from  atation  U,  in  the  direction  of  station  2,  (see 
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chart.)    Tho  top  of  the  stake  is  2'.36  below  the  zero  of  gange  ia  Grand  Bay.  lU refer- 
euce  is  3' .99. 

Bench-mark  No.  5  is  the  head  of  a  flinch  by  16-inch  iron  bolfc,  driven  into  tbe  end  of 
a  cotton-wood  log,  3'  by  15'',  buried  in  the  ground,  stand inf^  upri;»ht,  49'  fromstitioQ 
21,  in  the  direction  of  station  2.  This  bench-mark  is  2'.49  below  the  zero  of  thegaage 
in  Grand  Bay,  and  its  reference  is  4M2. 

Seven  borings  have  been  made,  4  to  a  depth  of  100',  1  to  97^  1  to  79^,  and  1  to  44. 

The  sections  of  the  different  ktrata  are  shown  on  the  next  sheet. 

The  specimens,  56  in  nnmber,  are  properly  numbered  for  each  boring,  and  the  depth 
from  which  the  earth  was  taken  is  indicated  on  each  specimen.  The  location  of  ttcb 
boring  is  indicated  on  the  chart. 

A  hydrosraphic  snrvey  has  been  made  of  Grand  Bay.  This  work  can  be  added  to 
our  general  chart  by  reducing  the  scale  to  -^^hrj' 

I  have  estimated  the  amount  of  excavation  for  the  proposed  ronte  (a  2,  toi  8,see 
chart)  from  the  end  of  the  lift-lock  to  27  feet  water  in  the  Gulf. 

Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  200  feet ;  depth  at  extreme  low-water,  25  feet;  depth  at 
mean  low-water,  27  feet,  (26.63.)    Side  slopes  i. 

The  outer  end  of  the  canal  to  be  1,000  feet  wide  for  a  d^tance  of  H,075  feet  Total 
excavation  in  cubic  yards,  10,203,915. 

I  have  also  estimated  for  the  breakwater  and  jetty,  indicated  on  the  general  chart 
Breakwater : 

Breakwater  to  have  a  section  similar  to  the  construction  at  Rotterdam,  length  11,600 
feet. 

Depth  at  east  end,  21  feet. 

Depth  at  west  end,  14  feet. 

Width  at  top,  east  end,  30  feet. 

Width  at  top,  west  end,  SO  feet. 

Cubic  yards,  fascines  and  ballast,  368,479,    • 

Cost,  at  |5  per  cubic  yard,  $18,423.95. 
Jetty : 

Length,  11,100  feet. 

Depth  at  outer  end,  11  feet. 

Cubic  yards,  fascines,  and  ballast,  87,704  feet. 

Coat,  at  $5  per  cubic  yard,  $438,520. 

Sections  of  the  bayous,  on  the  south  side  of  California  and  Grand  Bays,  have  been 
made  as  directed  by  yon. 

Each  section  is  lettered,  and  the  corresponding  letter  on  the  general  chart  iudicatoa 
the  approximate  location  of  the  section. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Adams, 
Lieutenant  of  Engineen^ 

Capt.  C.W.Howell, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  A. 

The  work  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  New  Orleans,  near  Fort  St.  Philip, 
La.,  and  the  nearest  light-house  is  that  at  the  head  of  the  passes. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  NECHES  AND  ANGELINA  RIVERS,  TEXAS.  MADE  IX  COM- 
PLIANCE WITH  SECOND  SECTION  OF  ACT  OF  JUNE  10,  1872. 

United  States  Enoinber  Opfick, 
New  Orleans  J  La.^  December  30, 1873. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  report  on  surrey  of 
the  Neches  and  Angelina  Rivers. 

The  recommendations  made  by  Lieut.  H.  M.  Adams  meet  my  ap- 
proval. 

The  charts  to  accompany  this  report  were  forwarded  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,.  September  29, 1873 ;  five  sheets. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Howell, 

Captain  o/Engineen. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U,  S.  A. 
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Beport  of  Lieut.  H.  M.  Adams^  Corps  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

New  Orleans^  La.j  November  22,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  survey  of  the  Auge- 
lina  and  Neches  Bivers,  Texas : 

the  ANGELINA   RIVER. 

This  survey  was  commenced.  November  9,  1872,  and  the  field-work 
was  finished  December  21,  1872.  The  Angelina  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Neches.  Our  survey  was  extended  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
to  Platonia,  one  hundred  and  four  miles.  This  river  is  only  navigable 
daring  high-water,  which  lasts  but  a  small  part  of  the  year.  The  prin- 
cipal i3roduct  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Angelina  is  cotton,  and 
much  of  it  finds  its  way  to  market  by  the  great  northern  railroad  before 
the  annaal  rise  in  the  river,  which  makes  the  stream  navigable.  A  few 
trips  are  made  up  the  river  each  year  by  the  steamboats  Laura  and 
Graham,  the  only  boats  now  engaged  in  this  trade. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  river  and  of  the  obstructions  to 
navigation,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  De  Man,  which  is 
appended,  marked  "  B.''  With  this  report  are  submitted  two  charts,  giv- 
ing the  plan  and  numeroas  cross-sections  of  the  river.  "No  recommeuda* 
tion  is  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Angelina,  because  no  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  required. 

THE  NECHES  RIVER. 

Our  field-work  was  commenced  December  25, 1872,  and  finished  April 
2, 1873.  The  survey  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Boon- 
ville,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  one-half  miles.  The  Neches  is 
navigable,  at  all  stages  of  water,  to  a  point  known  as  Weiss  Bluff,  fifty- 
one  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  river  above  Weiss  Bluff  is  only  navi- 
gable during  high- water. 

There  are,  at  present,  three  steamboats — Stonewall,  Laura,  and  Gra- 
ham— engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  Neches ;  a  large  amount  of  lumber 
is  annually  shipped  by  sailing-vessels  from  the  Lower  Neches  to  Sabine 
Pass  and  Galveston.  The  principal  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  the  bar  at  its  mouth  in  Sabine  Lake.  The  depth  of  water  on 
this  bar  is  3  feet  at  low-tide,  and  the  distance  across  the  bar  from  5  feet 
depth  on  one  side  to  5  feet  depth  on  the  other  side,  is  6,850  feet.  The 
bar  is  composed  of  fine  sand  and  mud,  and  is  formed  by  the  deposit  from 
the  river-water. 

The  following  estimate  is  submitted  for  excavating  a  channel  across 
the  bar  in  a  straight  line,  from  A  to  B,  (see  chart  No.  3,)  80  feet  wide 
and  5  feet  deep. 

Cubic  yards  of  excavation,  47,851. 

Co8t,at50  cents |23,925  50 

Add  to  per  cent,  for  contingencies ,.  -        2,392  55 

Total 26,318  0^ 

Statistics  showing  the  amount  of  trade  at  Sabine  Pass  have  been  col- 
lected. This  information  is  appended,  and  marked  "A,^  of  the  imports 
and  exports;  about  one-third  of  the  amounts  stated  belong  to  the 
S  aches  Eiver  trade. 
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For  the  details  of  our  field-work,  description  of  the  river,  and  namber 
and  (tharacter  of  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  De  Man,  which  is  appended  and 
marked  "  B."    Three  charts  of  this  survey  are  also  submitted  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Adams, 


Capt.  C.  W.  Howell, 

United  States  Engineers, 


Lieutenant  of  Engineers, 


A. 

COSiHERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

CusTOM-HousE,  Galvestox,  Texas, 

Collector's  Office,  February  17,  ISH. 

Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Sabine  Pass  for 
the  years  1871  and  187*2. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  Sabine  Pass  is  a  port  of  delivery  only,  and  hence  all 
imports  are  indirect,  having  been  first  entered  at  New  Orleans  or  this  port  as  foreign 
merchandise. 
All  exports  are  made  coastwise  only. 
I  am,  six,  very  respectfully, 

,  E.  L.  Stoxe, 

Deputy  Collector, 
H.  M.  Adams, 

Lieut.  (J,  S.  Engineers, 

Report  of  deputy  collector  of  Salnne  Pass  relative  to  the  oommei'ce  of  that  port  for  ike  yean 
1871  and  1872,  ending  December  31. 

ie7L  iss. 

Entered,  steam A^i  51 

Entered,  sail 64!^  ^ 

Cleared,  steam 48  51 

Cleared,  sail 648  6^ 

1,392  1,4!« 

TONNAGE. 

Entered,  steam 36,336  33,454 

Entered,  sail 29,268  30,0S^ 

Cleared,  steam 36,336  3!?. 454 

Cleared,  sail 29,268  80,0©^ 

131,208  137,044 

Imports,  dutiable $251,427        |277,543 

Imports,  free 502,851  554,066 

754.278  831,605 

Exports,  domestic 1,368,937      1,506,731 

STATISTICS  OBTAINED  FROM  MR.  F.  P.  HARRIS,  MERCHANT,  AT  SABINE  PASS, 

Imports  from  September  1, 1871,  to  September  1, 1872,  for  Sabine  Pass :  31,900  bar- 
rels of  miscellaneous  merchandise. 

For  places  on  the  Neches  and  Sabine  Rivers :  16,000  barrels  miscellaneous  merchan- 
dise. 

Exports :  12,446  baits  cotton  ;  275  bales  sea-island  cotton ;  12,750  hides ;  115  bureb 
tnllow;  18  barrels  beeswax;  33  hotheads  tobacco;  70  bundles  deer-skins;  50  bags 
wool ;  2,600,000  feet  (board-measure)  lumber;  26,000,000  shingles ;  300  head  cattle. 
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Report  of  Mr,  A,  De  Man,  Assistant  Engineer. 

B. 

Galveston,  Texas,  July  26, 1873. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  the  2l8t  of  October,  1872, 1  received  orders  from  you,  assigning  nie  to 
the  daty  of  making  a  survey  of  the  Angelina  and  Neches  Rivers,  including  the  bar  of 
the  latter  in  Sabine  Lake.    The  order  read  as  follows  : 

"You  will  proceed  from  Galveston  to  Crockett,  in  Houston  County,  and  from  there 
across  the  country  to  Platonii^,  on  tbe  Angelina  River.    The  survey  is  to  extend  from 
Platonia  down  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Neches;  then  up  the  Neches  to  Boon- 
rille,  or  Boon's  Ferry  ;  then,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  Neches  and  Angelina 
Bivers,  the  survey  will  be  continued  down  the  Neches  to  its  mouth  in  Sabine  Lake, 
iuclading  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
"At  Platonia  you  will  procure  two  small  boats  and  hire  two  laborers. 
"The  rivers  are  to  be  meandered  on  one  side  with  the  transit  and  stadia,  locating 
frequent  points,  by  triangulation  or  stadia,  on  the  other  side ;  this  will  require  your- 
self following  down  one  bank  with  transit,  and  two  men,  one  on  each  bank,  with  stadia. 
"In  going  from  point  to  point,  channel-soundings  can  be  taken  from  the  boats  and 
approximately  located  ;  cross- sections  should  also  be  made,  noting  at  the  same  time  the 
height  of  high  and  low  water. 

"  Where  bars  are  found,  their  general  characteristics  are  to  be  noted.  Approximate 
heights  and  character  of  banks  are  to  be  observed,  and  clearings  on  banks  to  be  located. 
All  snags,  leaning  trees  that  would  obstruct  navigation,  and  all  rafts  are  to  be  located 
and  described  sufficiently  to  permit  of  an  estimate  of  the  probable  trouble  and  cost  of 
removing  them. 

•'AH  information  to  be  obtained  from  people  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  re- 
^rding  the  productions  of  the  country,  low- water  and  flood  marks,  and  other  general 
information  of  possible  value  in  deciding  how  the  country  may  be  benefited  by  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  river,  should  be  collected.  County  maps  may  be  made 
nae  of  to  expedite  your  work,  provided  you  prove  them  by  frequent  checks. 

"The  entire  amount  of  money  available  for  this  survey  and  for  the  office-work  is 
t'2,400.    Your  expenses  must  be  regulated  accordingly.    You  will  take  duplicate  receipts 
in  the  proper  form  for  all  expenditures,  and  will  let  me  know  by  letter  of  your  prog-  . 
less  as  often  as  possible. 

"After  finishing  your  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neches  yon  will  return  to  Galveston, 
by  way  of  Sabine  Pass,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  instructions  I  started  immediately.  At  Platonia  I 
fonnd  but  one  plantation,  which  had  been  recently  abandoned.  *I  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  go  to  Marion,  where  I  arrived  October  25.  Some  difficulty  in  completing 
my  outfit  and  obtaining  the  necessary  help  detained  me  there  till  November  7,  when  I 
started  for  Platonia,  and  commenced  the  worl^  November  9.  From  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  and  the  extent  of  tbe  work,  I  concluded  that  merely  a  compass- 
survey  ^'as  expected. 

My  method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows  :  Each  one  of  my  two  men  bad  charge  of  a 
Bkift'and  a  stadia-rod.  I  stationed  skiff  A  at  station  O,  and  went  down  the  river  with 
skiff  B  to  station  I,  where  I  set  up  the  instrument,  sending  skiff  B  to  station  II,  anil 
taking  tbo  stadia-reading  and  magnetic  course  to  station  O,  after  which  I  flagged  him 
down.  By  this  time  skiff  B  had  reached  its  position,  and  while  skifl'  A  wiis  coming 
down  I  to?k  tbe  stadia-reading  and  magnetic  course  to  station  II ;  tben  I  stepped  into 
skiff  A,  which  took  me  down  to  station  III,  where  I  repeated  the  operations  as  at  sta- 
tion I,  and  so  continue.!. 
The  field-notes  were  kept  in  the  following  manner : 

On  the  left  page,  in  a  central  column,  were  recorded  the  stadia-readings,  occupying 
the  place  of  corresponding  stations,  and  between  them  the  magnetic  course  of  the  line 
of  sight.  From  each  position  of  the  instrument  there  was  a  back-sight  and  a  fore- 
sight. Tbe  fore-sight,  being  directed  down  the  river,  was  recorded  as  it  read  on  the 
eonipass;  the  back-sight  was  reversed,  so  as  to  obtain  in  the  field-book  the  magnetic 
bearings  of  all  the  lines  in  one  direction.  In  two  other  columns,  to  the  left,  were 
recorded  the  angles  of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  line  of  sight  corresponding  to 
each  stadia-reading. 

Between  the  numbers  of  the  succeeding  stadia-readings  and  on  each  side  of  the 
eentral  column  were  sketched  the  shore-lines,  representing  them  for  each  sight,  as  the 
column  would  have  been  formed  by  tbe  splitting  of  the  line  of  sight. 

In  all  cases  where  the  curvature  of  the  river  was  too  complicated  to  be  represented 
by  this  system,  additional  sketches  were  taken  on  the  rigbt-hand  page. 

Cross-sections  were  taken  by  setting  tbe  instrument  at  the  most  convenient  bank 
and  locating  from  there  a  line  of  cross-section  at  right  angles  with  the  stream,  noting 
the  distances  to  the  several  points  of  the  slopes  by  stadia-readings. 
Soandings  were  taken  on  the  same  line.    These  notes  were  recorded  on  the  right* 
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hand  page  in  fonr  Qolumns,  one  for  the  Btadta-distanees,  two  for  the  corresponding  eleri- 
tioB  or  depression,^  and  one  for  the  soundings. 

In  surveying  down  the  river,  the  position  of  succe^ing  stations  was  sometimes  on 
the  same  bank,  sometimes  on  opposite  banks,  according  to  the  direction  of  carratnre 
of  the  river,  or  the  obstructions  or  the  line  of  sight  by  overhanging  trees. 

This  gives,  in  plotting,  a  series  of  points  on  the  right  and  the  left  bank  between  which 
the  stream  can  be  sketched. 

SURVEY  OP  THE  ANGELINA  RIVER. 

The  stage  of  the  water  during  the  snrvey  of  the  river  from  Platonia  to  Bevilport  w»b 
from  2  to  4  feet  above  low- water.  Even  with  that  rise  I  fonnd  a  great  many  plioes 
where  the  river  was  so  obstructed  by  log^  and  fallen  trees  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  through,  even  with  my  small  skiffs.  We  were  thus  compelled  to  unload  them  ud 
lift  them  over  the  obstacles.  This  occurred  several  times  each  day,  and  was  a  serioas 
detention  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

At  Bevilport,  several  days  of  rain  produced  a  rise  in  the  river  of  abont  13  feet  above 
low- water,  as  shown  by  the  map  and  cross-sections. 

The  distances  run  e^h  day  are  as  follows : 


Dates. 

Distances. 

Remarks. 

1872. 

Feet, 

November  9.. 

13,719 

10.. 

16,584 

Sunday. 

11.. 
12.. 

16,584^ 
13, 887  J 

At  Marion ;  completed  outfit. 

13.. 

12,660 

14.. 

15,379 

15.. 

18,445 

16.. 

11,738 

17.. 

Sunday. 

18.. 

"'""26,' 392* 

19.. 

16,770 

20.. 

17,700 

21.. 

7,264 

Brown's  Ferry ;  stopped  3  honrs  repairing  boats. 

22.. 

18,186 

Observed  north  star ;  mag.  var.  \P  24'.  j 

23.. 

16, 316 

24.. 

Sunday. . 

Stopped  at  12  a.  m.  on  account  of  rain. 

25.. 

6,'729"" 

26.. 

17,229 

Could  not  work  till  11  a.  m.  on  account  of  fog. 

27.. 

13,953 

28.. 

17,070 

Passed  Worden's  Ferry. 

29.. 

21,335 

30.. 

22.316 

December    1 . . 

Sunday. 

Passed  Taylor's  Ferry. 

2.. 

"""26,' 321"" 

3.. 

13,292 

Townseud's  store ;  stopped  for  supplies. 

4- 

23,883 

5.. 

Stopped  on  account  of  rain. 
Rain. 

6.. 

7.. 

""i7,"697'" 

8.. 

Sunday. 

Arrived  at  Mayer's  FeiTy. 

9.. 

"'""24.'i25"' 

10.. 

Stopped  on  account  of  rain. 

11.. 

""■22*619" 

12.. 

17,724 

Arrived  at  Morris  Ferry. 

13.. 

21,138 

14.. 
15.. 

24,268 

Passed  Bower's  Ferry. 

Sunday. 

Arrived  at  Bevilport. 

16.. 

""2i,'95i" 

17.. 

Stopped  on  account  of  rain. 
Do,               do. 

18.. 

19.. 

Do.               do. 

20.. 

9,"i6i" 

Started  at  12  a.  m. 

21.. 

29,758 

Arrived  at)  the  junction. 
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Kamber  of  days  coming  from  Platonia,  43;  nnmber  of  days  actaally  at  work  daring 
ttuit  time,  31 ;  distance  from  Platonia  to  the  junction,  103.82  miles;  average  run  for 
e&ch  day's  work,  3.34  miles. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  RIVER. 

The  river  winds  its  way  tortnonsly  throngh  a  valley  varying  in  width  from  one  to 
five  miles.  These  bottom-lands  are  very  rich,  owing  to  the  alluvion  deposited  by  yearly 
overflows;  but  the  irregularity  and  duration  of  these  ovei-flows  prevent  their  use  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

They  are  merely  used  for  pasturing  the  different  kinds  of  stock,  which  find  here  an 
abundant  growth  of  cane,  and,  during  the  season,  plenty  of  mast.  They  are  also  cov- 
ered with  several  varieties  of  oak,  gum,  elm,  ash,  beech,  magnolia,  sycamore,  and 
cypress  trees. 

*The  river  often  reaches  the  limits  of  the  valley,  and  there  the  higher  lands  are  cov- 
ered with  pine  timber,  which  is  generally  the  growth  on  the  rolling  lands  on  either 
side  of  the  valley. 

There  are  but  few  settlements  on  the  river,  and  from  the  fact  that  several  of  them 
bave  been  abandoned  and  a  great  many  fields  not  being  in  cultivation,  it  would  appear 
that  in  this  part  of  the  country  there  has  been,  for  the  last  few  years,  a  lack  of  agri- 
cultural activity,  or,  at  least,  a  want  of  labor. 

I  could  not  obtain  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  most  important  product  supporting  the  navigation  is  cotton,  which  used  to  be 
mostly  shipped  by  flat-boats  or  steamboats,  but  since  the  completion  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  a  great  many  people  prefer  this  surer  way  to  send  their  products  to 
market,  on  account  of  the  river  being  navigable  only  during  high  water. 

The  season  of  the  freshet  is  very  irregular,  and  it  has  been  known  to  fail  to  such  au 
extent  as  not  to  permit  navigation.  There  are  large  forests  of  pine  and  cypress  tim- 
ber, for  which  the  river  is  a  cheap  and  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  floated  to  the 
saw-mills  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  « 

The  river  at  low-water  is  but  a  large  creek,  and  is  entirely  unfit  for  navigation  of 
any  kind.  The  yearly  freshet  produces  a  rise  of  water  from  10  to  24  feet ;  then  the 
stream  has  a  width  varying  with  the  height  of  the  water,  from  80  to  100  feet  at  the 
head  of  navigation  to  200  or  250  at  the  junction,  but  is  obstructed  by  overhanging 
trees,  logs,  and  snags. 

Distances  to  the  several  landings. 

Feet.  Miles. 

From  Platoniato  Marion 30,303  5.73 

Brown's  Ferry 159,324  30.17 

>.      Worden's  Ferry 237,619  45.00 

Taylor's  Ferry 308,516  56.37 

Townsend's Landing 335,885  63.61 

Mayer's  Ferry 401,589  76.05 

Lewis  Morris's  Ferry 441,932  83.69 

Bower's  Ferry 469,614  88.94 

Bevilport j 509,289  96.45 

Junction 548,208  103.82 

The  statements  I  collected  from  people  living  on  theriver  with  regard  to  low  and  high 
water  stage  were  very  contradictory.  I  havn,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  take  the  mark 
left  by  the  water  on  the  timber,  which  is  the  most  reliable,  but  not  always  very  well 
defined.  It  is  to  these  heights  that  I  refer  in  the  cross-section  shown  on  the  map  as 
the  average  of  high- water. 

rhe  low- water  mark  is  the  nearest  that  I  could  estimate  from  the  contradictory 
statements. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is  not  the  same  in 
all  the  cross-sections.  These  differences  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  parts 
of  the  river  where  high  banks  confine  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  to  the  channel 
it  will  rise  higher  than  in  places  where  the  low  banks  permit  it  to  overflow  more  freely 
into  the  bottom-lands.    The  height  of  the  banks  is  from  15  to  25  feet  above  low-water. 

The  bends  of  the  river  are  generally  very  short,  having  a  very  abrupt  bank  on  the 
outside  and  a  sloping  bank  on  the  inside.  At  the  time  of  freshets,  the  water  sweeping 
along  the  outside  wears  away  the  bank  and  washes  in  large  trees  which  often  entirely 
obstruct  the  river;  these  are  sawed  or  chopped  off  by  raftsmen,  flatboat-men  or 
steamboat-men,  who  generally  do  the  work  with  tbe  least  expense  poKsible,  but  most 
of  the  time  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  river ;  the  trunk  with  all  its  limbs,  being  dropped, 
forms  afterward  a  bad  obstruction,  the  stump  and  roots  soon  wash  into  the  channel  and 
form  a  dangerous  snag. 
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The  inside  of  the  bend  is  generally  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  willows  leaning 
.  toward  the  stream.    They  increase  very  ninch  the  difficnlty  of  passing  the  sharp  bendft. 

There  are  a  few  rocky  shoals  located  on  the  map,  but  the  river  being  only  navigable  at 
high-water  they  are  not  material  obstacles  at  that  stage. 

The  time  of  high  river  is  very  irregular,  but  from  January  to  May  may  be  taken  as  an 
average  for  the  navigable  season. 

The  snags  and  other  obstructions  to  the  navigation  were  too  numerous  to  be  located 
on  the  map.  In  the  following  columns  are  given  the  number  ot  obstructioas  in  two 
sections  of  the  river : 


Locality.                               ,  Distances. 

1 

Overhang- 
ing trees. 

Logs. 

Snags. 

From  Platonia  to  Morris  Ferrv 

Miles. 
83. 69 

No. 
1,488 
242 

1,661 
187 

No. 

From  Morris  Ferry  to  the  junction 

20.13 

172 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  river  being  unfit  for  low-water  navigation,  it  will  only  be  necessarv  to  remove 
the  obstructions  al)ove  low- water,  so  as  to  make  the  navigation  safe  with  a  rise  of  six 
feet  of  water,  this  being  the  least  rise  with  which  the  steamboats  can  go  up  the  river, 
owing  to  occasional  falls  in  the  water,  by  which  the  boats  are  sonietimea  left  on  shoab 
for  weeks. 

The  limited  business  of  the  country  would  not  justify  the  heavy  expense  of  removinj; 
the  snags  and  logs  from  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  therefore  I  would  suggest  that  dio- 
gerous  snags  and  logs  a4>ove  low- water  should  be  cut  up  into  short  pieces,  which  would 
then  be  carried  away  by  the  next  freshet,  or  sink  to  the  bottom  out  of  the  way. 

The  overhanging  willows  should  all  be  cut  down  and  chopped  into  pieces  small 
enough  to  float  without  obstructing  the  river.  This  improvement  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  a  permanent  one,  because  a  new  growth  of  willows  will  start  on  the  same  place, 
and  would  have  to  be  cut  down  after  some  years.  Large  overhanging  trees,  generally 
on  the  outside  of  the  bends  of  the  river,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

All  of  this  timber,  if  properly  cut  up,  will  float  down  the  river  to  some  place  where 
it  overflows,  and  there  drift  into  the  bottom-lauds,  where  the  trees  and  brush  will 
retain  it. 

It  is  plain  that  these  improvements  should  be  made  gradually;  that  is  to  say,  to 
divide  the  work  into  four'  or  five  years,  for  if  all  the  timber  were  to  be  cut  in  one  year 
it  might  seriously  injure  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

A  great  many  large  trees  are  standing  close  to  the  edge  of  the  banks,  and  their  slow 
vibration  from  the  action  of  the  winds,  combined  with  the  wearing  of  the  banks  by 
the  current,  causes  large  cavings,  forming  serious  obstructions.  Sucn  trees  should  be 
dealt  with  differently  from  what  was  done  some  years  ago  by  parties  under  a  contract 
with  the  State  of  Texas  for  improving  the  river. 

In  this  case  all  snch  trees  were  girdled  ;  some  of  them  are  standing  yet  and  are  a 
serious  danger  to  the  navigation  ;  steamboat*  and  flat-boata  are  often  driven  by  the 
current  against  the  banks  in  proximity  to  such  dead  trees,  which  have  be*?u  koown  to 
fall  on  the  decks,  endangering  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crews,  besides  causing  great 
damage. 

In  my  opinion  the  better  way  of  dealing  with  such  trees  would  be  to  cut  them 
down,  leaving  a  stump  tall  enough  to  keep  the  trunk  horizontal,  in  case  the  stomp 
should  afterward  be  w.ashed  into  the  river,  and  thus  prevent  its  making  a  sawyer,  bat 
in  most  cases  the  force  of  the  winds  acting  only  on  the  top  of  the  tree  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  roots  would  strengthen  the  banks  and  thus  prevent  some  of  the 
cavings. 

In  case  any  work  should  be  done  on  the  river,  special  attention  should  be  gjiven  to 
the  places  marked  on  the  map  as  cut-offs,  which  are  channels  of  recent  formation  and 
could  generally  be  made  goo<l  passages  by  cutting  trees  and  taking  out  stumps  which 
obstruct  them. 

Several  other  places  where  two  bends  of  the  river  come  close  together,  and  where 
the  water  at  high  stage  runs  across  the  banks,  could  be  ma<le  good  cut-offs  by  makipg 
a  judicious  choice  in  the  cutting  of  the  trees.  The  water  then  would  soon  wash  ita 
way  through. 

These  cut-oflh,  be^^ides  shortening  the  di-jtance,  would  generally  avoid  bad  bend*  of 
the  river. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  people  living  on  the  river,  the  previous  improve- 
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mente  attempted  by  the  State  have  proved  to  be  a  faihire.  This  was  owintr  to  the  in- 
ootnpet«Dcy  of  the  men  in  char[;e  of  the  work  and  to  the  contract  system.  It  seems  to 
me,  also,  that  the  money,  if  any  shoald  be  appropriated,  could  be  speut  more  properly 
oader  the  superinteudeuce  of  an  experienced  foreman. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  NECHE8  RIVKK. 

This  survey  was  commenced  at  the  junction  of  the  Angelina  River,  bein^j  therewith 
my  party  after  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  latter  river. 

I  could  not,  as  my  order  stipulated,  j^^t  up  to  Boonville  ;  the  water  being  high,  the 
cnrrent  was  too  swift  to  go  up  by  the  river.  The  communication  by  land  was  also  too 
diflScnlt,tho  bottom-lands  being'overflowoil;  and  moreover,  there  being  no  settlements 
within  reach,  where  I  could  secure  transportation,  I  concluded  to  work  down  the  river, 
calculating  to  take  the  first  steamboat  going  to  Boonville,  but  none  went  up  until  the 
8ur\*ey  of  the  Lower  Neches  was  completed,  including  the  bar  at  the  mouth. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  some  parts  of  the  river  were  overflowed,  having  both  banks 
from  2  to  6  feet  under  wat-er.  This  made  the  work  very  difficult,  and  in  order  to  prose- 
cote  it  at  that  stage  of  water  I  was  obliged  to  build  scaffolding  in  the  trees  on  the 
Ijanks  in  order  to  set  up  the  instruments. 

The  delay  resulting  from  this,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  going  to  the  upper  river  and 
waiting  for  help,  protra<:ted  the  work  longer  than  was  anticipated. 

Record  of  daily  tcork. 


Dates. 

Distances. 

Remarks. 

1872. 
December  25 
26 
27 

28 

Feet. 
24, 836 
28,198 
26,369 

Arrived  at  Town  Blnff. 

Stopped  to  get  supplies  and  send  to  Gaspar  for  letters. 

Sunday. 

Fog  in  the  morning. 

Fog  in  the  morning ;  passed  by  Horn's  Ferry. 

Stopped  work  on  account  of  rain. 
Passed  Work's  Landing. 
Arrived  at  Arline's  place. 
Stopped  on  account  of  rain. 
Sunday,  (lost  skiif.) 
Went  to  buy  a  skiff. 
Passed  Wright's  Landing. 

Stopped  at  Yellow  Bluft  2  hours  for  repairs. 

Sunday. 

Passed  Bearman's  Blnff. 

Richardson's   Bluff;    observed    United    States    magnetic 
variation,  8°  19'. 

Arrived  at  Weiss  Bluff. 
Sunday. 

Passed  Plateller's  Bluff. 
Passed  Bunn's  Bluff. 

At  Beaumont  stopped  for  repairs. 
Do. 

29 

30 

31 

1873. 

January      1 

2 

3 

4 

20,053 
25,127 

3,966 
20,244 
29,443 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

27,767 
41,. 546 
37,309 
24,613 
34,538 

13 
14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

29,101 
34,086 
28,223 

29,456 
30,660 
22,782 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

30,882 
35,737 
52,917 
11,717 

25 

26 

Sunday. 

Waited  for  help. 
Do. 

27 

28 
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Dates. 


Distances. 


Remarks. 


1873. 
Janoary 

February 


March 


29 
30 
31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  ! 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
2^ 
29 

:w 
31 


FetL 


17,895 
24, 168 

17,500 


9,356 
20,910 
18,907 
12,360 
16,133 

4,637 


26,393 
2i\J54l 
33,656 
13,573 

"56,443 


Waited  for  help. 
Started  at  12  a.  m. 


Sunday. 

Stopped  on  account  of  wind. 

Passed  Smith's  mill. 

Stopped  on  account  of  fog  in  morning. 


Finished  survey  of  lower  river. 

Snnday;  observed  United  States  magnetic  variation,  8^31'. 

Established  camp  at  the  month. 

Built  signals. 

Built  signals  and  scaffoldings. 

Do. 
Rain  the  whole  day. 

Do. 
Snnday. 

Bnilt  signals  and  scaffoldings. 
Ran  base-line. 

Thick  fog  in  morning;  completed  scaffoldings. 
Fog  in  the  morning;  ran  shore- line  in  afternoon. 
Taking  readings  for  triangulation. 

Snilday. 
Removed  camp. 
Waited  for  help. 

Do. 
Testing  base-line. 
Put  up  ranges  in  the  lake. 

Do. 
Snnday. 
Put  up  ranges  in  the  lake. 

Taking  soundings ;  stopped  part  of  the  day  on  account  of 
wind. 


Taking  soundings. 

Sunday. 

Put  up  ranges  and  took  soundings. 

Do. 

Do. 
Finished  the  work  at  the  bar. 
Waited  for  steamboat  to  go  up  the  river. 
On  steamboat  going  up  the  river. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Arrived  at  Boonville ;  built  skiff. 
Sundav. 
Built  skiff. 

Built  skiff;  observed  United  States  magnetic  var.,  S^  ^' 
Left  Boonville. 
Passed  Martin's  Ferry. 

Arrived  at  Jordan's  Ferry. 
Snnday. 
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B*ioord  of  daily  uwfc— Continued. 


Dates. 

Distances. 

Remarks. 

1873. 
April            1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Feei. 
63,130 

4,704 

Finished  survey  of  Upper  Neches. 
Rowed  down  the  river. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

Snud&v :  arrived  at  Beaninont. 

Left  with  steamboat  for  Sabine  Pass. 

At  Sabine  Pass. 

.......   ... 

Went  on  board  of  schooner. 

10 

On  way  to  Galveston. 
Arrived  at  Galveston. 

11 

Number  of  days  on  the  river,  70. 

Number  of  days  actually  at  work,  39. 

Distance  from  Boonville  to  the  mouth,  195.56  miles. 

Average  number  of  miles  run  each  working-day,  5.01  miles. 

Number  of  days  at  the  mouth,  33. 

Number  of  days  actually  at  work,  22. 

OKXBRAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  NECHSS  RIVKR. 

The  nver  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  lower  part,  navigable  at  low- 
water  stage,  and  the  upper  part,  only  navigable  at  high-water. 

The  part  navigable  at  low-water  extends  up  to  Weiss  Blnff,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  people  living  on  the  river,  and  of  the  captaiu  of  the  steamboat  Graham, 
which  run  up  there  the  whole  of  last  summer.  It  is  also  said  that  the  tide  is  felt  at 
this  point. 

A  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  from  Boonville  to  the  Angelina  Junction  is 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Angelina  River,  with  the  exception  that  the  bends 
are  not  quite  so  abrupt;  the  banks  are  generally  higher  and  sometimes  rocky. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  water  being  high,  I  could  notice  but  oue  place  where 
the  rocks  in  the  channel  of  the  river  obstruct  the  navigation  at  that  stage.  At  a 
place  located  on  the  map  are  two  points  of  rock  running  out  from  the  right  bank  to 
the  center  of  the  channel.  They  are  at  water-surface  when  it  is  about  9  feet  above 
low-water,  and  being  on  the  outside  of  a  bend  they  endanger  the  navigation  at  that 
place  very  much.  According  to  some  statements  this  is  the  only  dangerous  rocky 
pli^ice. 

The  other  portion  of  the  upper  river,  from  the  junction  to  the  Weiss  Bluff,  is  in  better 
condition  with  regard  to  the  overhanging  timber;  the  captains  of  the  steamboats 
,wluch,  at  hi>5h  water,  run  regularly  to  Bevilport,  cut  more  or  less  trees  every  year. 
The  stream  is  generally  wider,  with  the  exception  of  some  places  where  the  banks  are 
low ;  the  water  overflows  the  bottom  and  tnere  is  but  little  current  in  the  channel, 
which  is  the  cause  of  its  being  narrow  and  very  crooked. 

The  river  is  especially  in  that  condition  for  the  ten  or  twelve  miles  immediately 
aliove  Weiss  Bluff. 

The  portion  of  the  lower  river  between  Weiss  Bluff  and  Bunn's  Bluff  is  comparatively 
in  good  condition,  there  being  but  few  logs  and  snags,  and  a  very  small  number  of 
overhanging  trees;  at  low- water  stage  a  few  sand-bars  reduce  the  width  of  the  channel 
BO  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  boats  drawing  three  feet  of  water  to  get  by  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  water  being  high,  I  could  not  notice  them,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  captain  of  the  steamboat  Graham,  they  are  formed  by 
Bnags,  and  if  they  were  removed  from  the  bottom  the  sand  would  soon  wash  away. 
The  width  of  this  portion  of  the  stream  ranges  between  200  and  300  feet  at  high- water 
stage. 

The  portion  of  the  river  between  Bunn's  Bluff  and  the  mouth  is  in  good  condition. 
There  are  but  very  few  snags,  logs,  and  overhanging  trees.  A  few  miles  below  Beau- 
mont the  timber  gives  out,  and  the  river  winds  its  way  through  a  low  marshy  country 
to  Sabine  Lake.  This  is  favorable  for  sailing-vessels,  which  run  regularly  to  Beaumont 
and  to  the  surrounding  saw-mills.  Their  prmcipal  trade  is  lumber,  to  which  the  above 
country  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  several  varieties  of  timber,  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  upper  river. 

8  *ho<>ners  run  up  as  far  as  Bunn's  Bluff  and  Concord,  on  Pine  Island  Bayou,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Neches. 
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The  width  of  this  portion  of  the  stream  ranges  between  400  and  900  feet. 

The  yearly  freshets  have  little  effect  on  the  height  of  the  water  in  this  part.  The 
average  may  be  estimated  at  five  feet,  and  the  rise  and  fall,  owing  to  the  tides,  are  the 
most  noticeable  variations  in  the  stage  of  the  water. 

The  villages  located  immediately  on  the  stream  are  of  no  material  imporUoce, 
Beaumont  being  the  only  business  center  worthy  of  mention. 


Distances  to  the  several  landings. 

Feet  Kk& 

From  Boonville  to  Martin's  Ferry 31,6l.i  6.00 

Greenwood's  Landing ^ 47,722  9.00 

Hopson's  Landing 122, '1^40  23.^ 

Jourdan's  Ferry l:f-2,410  ^.W 

Delano's  Ferry loi^"?*!  30.02 

Thomson's  Bluff 220,636  41.39 

Angelina  Junction 240,747  45t78 

Tower  Bluff 320,150  60.63 

Honi's  Ferry 365,:Q0  69.19 

Work's  Landing ^ 37t>,752  71.35 

Wright's  Landing 446,i>o0  84.64 

Yellow  Bluff 536,352  101.53 

Bearman's  Bluff G05,16d  114.61 

Richardson's  Bluff 676,666  12?.19 

Weiss  Bluff 759.364  143.81 

Plateller's  Bluff ^^14,837  154.3J 

Bnnu's  Bluff 834,177  157.96 

Beaumont ?*90,617  166.67 

Smith's  Mill 979,026  l«.42 

Remly'sMill 994.042  1:^.« 

Mouth  of  river 1.032,483  1^.56 


The  water  being  high  during  the  survey  of  the  whole  river,  some  logs  and  snags 
mav  have  escaped  notice.  This  was  especially  unfavorable  for  the  portion  betvetii 
Weiss  Bluff  and  Buun's  Bluff. 

This  part  being  susceptible  of  low-water  navigation,  it  would  have  been  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  obstructions  to  low- water  navigation. 

The  number  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  several  parts  of  the  river  are  as 
follows : 


From  Boonville  to  the  Angelina  Junc- 
tion   

From  the  junction  to  Weiss  Bluff 

From  Weiss  Bluff  to  Bunn's  Bluff .... 

From  Bunn's  Bluff  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river 


OverhangingL  il^g^ 


333  3S0 

80    '  105 

11    I  5 

I 

21  7 


IMPROVKMEXTS. 

The  portion  of  the  upper  river  between  Boonville  and  the  junctioa  beinu  in  tbe 
same  condition  as  the  Angelina  River,  everything  stated  for  the  latter  can  be  applied  to 
this  part.,  and  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

The  rock  mentioned  in  the  previous  description  will  have  to  be  removed. 

The  portion  of  the  upper  river  between  the  junction  and  Weiss  Bluff  shonld  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Angelina  River.  There  is  a  rock  at  a  place  located oa 
the  map  which  will  have  to  be  removed  to  low-water  surface. 

The  portion  of  the  lower  river  between  Weiss  Bluff  and  Bunn's  Bluff  being  suscepti- 
ble of  low-water  navigation,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  this  part  in  removing  • 
from  the  bottom  of  the  channel  all  logs  and  snags  which  obstruct  it  and  caiue  the 
formation  of  sand-bars  as  before  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  other  portion  of  the  lower  river  between  Bunn's  Bluff  and  SabiM 
Lake,  nothing  special  is  to  be  mentioned ;  cutting  down  some  trees  and  removiog  a  &▼ 
snags  and  logs  are  the  only  things  to  be  done. 
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MOUTH   OF  THE  NECHES  RIVER  AND  BAR. 

The  Noehes  Rivor  empties  into  Sabine  Like  about  four  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of 
Sabine  River,  and  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Sabine  Pass.  It  hivs  a  bar  at  its 
month  where  the  water  of  the  lake  checks  the  velocity  of  the  river-current;  this  bar 
is  formed  by  the  deposits  of  mud  and  sand  that  the  river-water  holds  in  suspension, 
which  takes  phice  as  soon  as  the  velocity  is  checked. 

There  are  two  passes  or  channels  across  this  bar,  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  broken 
lines  A  B  and  C  D.  It  would  appear  that  these  passes  are  formed  by  two  lateral  cur- 
rents, resnlting  from  the  division  of  the  main  current  of  the  river,  which  is  deflected 
by  the  middle  ground  in  front.  Pass  A  B  is  the  one  principally  used.  Pass  C  D, 
called  East  Pass,  has  less  water,  but  is  sometimes  used  by  sloops  of  light  draught,  iu 
case  the  wind  does  not  permit  of  going  through  Pass  A  B. 

Pass  A  B  has  once  been  dredged  to  a  channel  60  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep,  but  is  now 
smaller,  owing  to  the  filling  in  by  the  action  of  the  waves  across  it. 

The  prevailing  winds  range  between  east  and  south  and  the  storms  blow  generally 
from  the  southeast,  thus,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map,  the  waves  break- 
ing over  the  shallow  place  known  as  the  "  middle  ground"  between  the  two  passes  have 
a  tendency  to  wash  the  sand  into  the  channels,  and  thus  reduce  their  depths. 

According  to  the  statements  of  some  captains  the  channel  A  B  has  been  reduced  in 
depth  as  much  as  18  inches  during  one  storm.  I  think  that  its  actual  depth  would  be 
much  less  if  it  wore  not  for  the  passage  of  steamboats,  which  often  drag  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  by  the  action  of  their  wheels  deepen  it. 

Daring  strong  easterly  winds,  which  frequently  occur,  steamboats  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  running  through  channel  A  B.  They  are  liable  to  be  drifted  out  of  the  chan- 
nel onto  the  shoals  to  the  west. 

It  often  happens  that  vessels  grounded  in  this  way  are  detained  for  several  days. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Two  ways  of  improving  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  to  be  recommended.  First 
method,  improving  one  of  the  passes ;  second  method,  making  a  new  channel  across 
the  middle  ground. 

For  the  first  method  pass  A  B  is  to  be  preferred,  since  its  course  is  the  most  direct  to 
the  deep  water  of  the  lake.  This  can  be  improved  by  closing  the  space  between 
Doom*s  Island  and  the  mainland;  also  to  build  a  jetty  from  the  point  of  this  island 
across  the  inner  end  of  the  pass  C  D,  and  from  there  extending  it  all  along  the  east 
side  of  pass  A  B  to  deep  water.  This  jetty  would  confine  the  whole  current  of  the 
river  to  pass  A  B ;  and,  if  a  channel  were  once  dredged  to  a  required  cross-section,  this 
current  would  keep  it  open.  It  could  be  even  expected  that  the  jetty  alone  would 
caase  the  deepening  of  the  pass  by  the  scouring  action  of  the  increased  current.  It 
would  also  prevent  the  washing-in  of  the  sand  from  the  middle-ground. 

The  second  method  consists,  first,  in  cutting  a  new  channel,  following  the  line  E  F, 
which  is  merely  the  extension  of  the  center  line  of  river-channel  above  the  passes.  It 
appears  obvious  that  this  is  the  natural  course  which  the  current  would  take  were  it 
not  deflected  by  the  middle-ground.  Thus,  by  making  a  straight  cut  across  it,  the 
water  would  take  this  course.  Secondly,  in  closing  the  space  between  Doom's  Island 
and  the  mainland:  also  building  a  jetty  from  the  point  of  this  island  across  the  inner 
6nd  of  the  pass  C  D,  and  gently  curved,  to  connect  it  with  the  northeast  side  of  the  cut, 
BO  as  to  direct  the  whole  of  the  river-current  into  it,  which  would  keep  it  to  a  constant 
depth.  8orae  of  the  sand  excavated  could  be  used  to  fill  the  inner  end  of  pass  A  B  ; 
and,  in  case  this  should  not  prevent  the  current  running  through  this  pass,  a  jetty 
Would  have  to  be  built  from  there  to  the  mainland,  which,  together  with  the  one  con- 
nected with  the  point  of  Doom's  Island,  would  direct  the  whole  current  of  the  river 
through  the  new  cut.  The  balance  of  the  excavation  should  be  put  on  each  side  of  the 
cnt,  but  especially  on  the  northeast  side.  This  would  form  a  permanent  embankment 
connected  with  the  jetty,  which  would  protect  the  channel  from  the  action  of  the 
Waves. 

However,  this  channel,  having  a  southeasterly  course,  would  have  the  best  possible 
location  with  regard  to  storms.  The  sea  would  roll  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
channel,  instead  of  diagonally  across,  as  it  does  at  pass  A  B. 

The  location  of  pass  A  B  being  unfavorable  with  regard*  to  the  strong  easterly 
^nds,  as  explained  before,  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  second  method,  in  case 
^be  additional  benefit  the  navigation  should  derive  from  it' would  justify  a  somewhat 
Kilter  expense  than  that  necessary  for  the  first. 

The  jetties  proposed  in  either  case  are  to  consist  of  a  single  row  of  close-piling,  with 
*  cap :  the  piles  to  be  of  cypress  timber,  an  abundance  of  which  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained up  the  river. 

The  water  being  fresh,  such  a  Jetty  would  remain  for  years. 

48  E 
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ESTIMATE. 

The  dredging  of  pass  A  B  to  a  channel  80  feet  wide  and  5  feet  of  water  at  mean  low- 
tide,  with  it«  banks  sloping  one  foot  in  two,  would  amount  to  47,851  cubic  yirds  of 
excavation ;  the  length  of  the  channel  being  6,500  feet  and  the  average  depth  of  cot 
2  feet. 

F«i 

Length  of  jetty  from  Doom's  Island  to  channel t'^ 

Length  of  jetty  along  the  channel fi.500 

Totallength  of  jetty 9,31» 

Second  method,  cut  through  middle-ground. 

The  channel  having  the  same  dimensions,  length  of  cut  being  6,500  feet,  and  the 
average  depth  3  feet. 

Feft 

Cubic  yards  of  excavation 6i,lll 

Length  of  jetty 2,300 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  DeMax, 

Assistant  EngiM«r. 
Lieut.  H.  M.  Adams, 

Corps  of  Engineers f  U.  S.  A. 


R  II. 
SURVEY  OF  PASCAGOULA  HARBOR,  MISSISSIPPL 

United  States  EnchneIer  Office, 

NeU>  Orleans^  La.j  October  23, 1873. 

General  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  contained  in  En- 
gineer Department  letter  of  March  19,  1873,  and  the  project  submitted 
in  my  letter  of  May  8, 1873,  approved  by  you,  I  have  bad  completed  a 
survey  of  Pascagoula  Harbor,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  submit 
the  following  report  thereon  : 

The  survey  was  commenced  July  10, 1873,  by  a  field-party,  under  the 
direction  of  First  Lieut.  J.  B.  Quinn,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  Statea 
Army,  (his  report  attached  and  made  a  portion  of  this,)  and  was 
completed  August  6, 1873. 

The  plotting  of  field-work  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  result  is 
submitted  herewith  on  one  chart. 

The  survey  had  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  improving 
the  entrance  to  the  river  and  harbor  of  Pascagoula. 

The  plan  for  this,  presented  by  Lieutenant  Quinn,  meets  my  approval: 
also,  his  estimate  of  cost. 

The  estimate  for  concrete-covered  gabions  was  based  on  cost  of  an 
experimental  gabion  made  at  Fort  St.  Philip. 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  is  recommended  for  this  work,  its  expend- 
iture being  made  contingent  on  the  State  of  Mississippi  securing  ftom 
the  owners  of  Noyes  Canal  a  release  of  all  claims  the  latter  might  have 
against  the  United  States,  were  the  latter  to  proceed  with  works  of  im- 
provement without  such  release.  Without  this  precaution,  the  United 
States  would  place  itself  in  the  position  of  trespasser  on  the  rights  of 
an  individual,  secured  by  State  charter,  and  become  responsible  fcr 
damage  in  a  sum,  which,  owing  to  the  indeterminate  value  of  the  right 
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(the  question  of  further  increase  of  value  from  presumed  increase  of 
commerce  being  a  factor)  might  amount  to  double  or  treble  the  value  of 
the  work. 

The  ai>propriation  of  $30,000  recommended  conditionally,  with  $25,000 
appropriated  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  $3,000  by  the  people  of 
Pascagoula,  should  complete  the  work,  and  leave  a  balance,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  rights  of  the  canal  company ;  this  estimate,  of 
coarse,  assuming  the  State  appropriation  in  cash. 

Financial  statement. 

Allotted  for  survey  from  appropriation  approved  March  3,  1873 $2,000  00 

Kxpeuded  on  survey 492  11 

Balance  on  hand,  New  Orleans 1,507  89 

Particulars  relating  to  location  of  work,  nearest  light-house,  and  com- 
merce to  be  benefited,  will  be  found  in  report  and  i)apers  affixed  hereto. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Howell, 
Captain  of  Engineers^  U,  8.  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humpheeys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  V.  S.  A. 


Report  of  Lieut.  James  B.  Quinrif  Corps  of  Engineers, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  October  15, 1873. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  with  yoar  instractions,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following 
report  npon  the  condition,  with  suggestions  for  improvement,  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Paacagoiila  River,  Misjiissippi. 

The  Pascagoula  River  empties  into  Mississippi  Sound  at  a  point  about  forty  miles 
from  Mobile  and  one  hundred  miles  from  New  Orleans.  A  large  portion  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  is  drained  by  this  river,  and  Dog  River,  one  of  its  tributaries,  reaches  up 
into  Alabama  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles.  Light-draught  steamboats 
have  been  run  to  Enterprise,  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  four  huudred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pascagoula,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Pascagoula  and  its  tributaries 
furnish  thirteen  hnndre<l  miles  of  navigable  water. 

The  region  traversed  by  these  rivers  contains  immense  forests  of  pine,  cypress,  cedar, 
poplar,  oak,  and  other  valuable  timber,  and  extensive  plains  and  bottom-lands,  unsur- 
passed in  fertility,  and  admirably  located  for  the  culture  of  almost  any  of  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  South. 

Owing  to  the  political  constitution  of  this  region  previous  to  and  the  depressing cir- 
camstances  attending  the  late  war,  its  development  has  not  been  such  as  its  favorable 
location  and  natural  advantages  would  suggest  j  but  daring  the  past  few  years  the 
lethargy  which  has  enveloped  tliis  section  has  been  gradually  disappearing  before  the 
advance  of  an  awakening  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  rapid  strides  are  now  being  made  in 
those  industries  this  section  of  the  country  is  so  admirable  fitted  to  promote. 

Naturally,  the  immense  forests  which  border  upon  the  Pascagoula  and  its  tributa- 
ries first  attacted  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  at  an  early  date  several  mills  for 
the  transformation  of  tlie  magnificent  pines  of  these  into  lumber  were  constructed. 
The  ready  market  this  lumber  found  s«>on  estal)lished  the  value  of  this  industry.  Other 
mills  were  soon  established,  and  this  buHiness  has  now  grown  to  grand  proportions,  and 
ships  lumber  to  Europe,  South  America,  and  distant  countries,  besides  supplying  a 
large  portion  of  that  required  for  home  consumption. 

The  lumber-trade  brought  others  in  it«  train,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  the 
prospects  for  the  future  of  this  country  grow  brighter  and  brighter. 

The  climate  is  salubrious  and  very  pleasant,  the  heat  of  midsummer  being  far  from 
excessive;  the  Gulf  breezes  tempering  the  air  in  such  a  manner  thatpersous  even  from 
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more  northern  latitudes  can  labor  during  the  hot  months  as  comfortably  as  ia  New 
York,  and  with  as  much  surety  of  good  health;  in  fact,  the  town  of  PaMcagoola,tti)ie 
mouth  of  Pascagoula  River,  is  a  famous  southern  watering-plactf^,  and  during  t)ie  sum- 
mer-months is  visited  by  numbers  of  people  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities; 
this  locality  is  singularly  exempt  from  acute  and  febrile  diseases,  and  northeruerehave 
no  fears  of  spending  the  summer  here. 

During  the  year  1875i,  64,500,000  feet  of  lumber  was  manufactured  at  Pascagoula,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  this  quantity  may  be  exceeded  this  year.  Most  of  this  is  shipped 
in  light-draught  schoonei-s,  that  can  come  direct  to  the  mills,  the  existence  of  a  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  preventing  the  passage  of  other  vessels.  Large  veswb 
which  come  here  for  lumber  lie  at  anchor  in  Mississippi  Sound,  about  five  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  lumber  is  lightered  out  to  them.  This  soundaflbrdsa 
secure  anchorage  for  vessels  drawing  over  22  teet  of  water,  but  this  is  the  limit  of 
dex)th  at  the  entrance  to  the  sound  between  "Petite  Bois"  and  "  Horn  Island,''  and 
vessels  drawing  more  than  this  would  be  unable  to  enter.  As  most  of  the  shipments 
of  lumber  from  this  place  are  coastwise,  the  advantage  of  havinga  gootl  channel  acniM 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  early  apparent,  and  private  capit^il  wa9enlirt<ii 
in  procuring  a  channel  to  admit  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of  water  at  low-tide.  A  charter 
for  this  purpose  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  Abram  A.  Green  on  the  31st 
of  January,  1869.    (See  copy  attached,  marked  A.) 

By  this  charter  the  owners  of  the  canal  were  authorized  to  charge  vessels  passing 
out  through  the  canal  a  toll  of  30  cents  per  ton  measurement,  and  this  privilege  of 
maintaining  a  canal,  and  collecting  tolls  from  passing  vessels  at  this  place,  -was  made 
exclusive  for  a  period  of  twenty -five  years,  dating  from  the  passage  of  the  acts  con- 
ferring the  charter.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  yeai-s,  the  canal  and  appnite- 
nances  thereof  were  to  revert  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  canal  was  finished  on  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  and,  as  an  inducement  for  small 
vessels  to  use  it,  a  toll  of  15  cents  per  ton  was  charged  all  vessels  under  fifty  tons, 
and  10  cents  per  ton  when  lightering  to  vessels  in  the  sound.  (See  letter  attached, 
marked  B.) 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  this  canal  the  navigation  at  the  month  of  the  Pasca- 
goula was  confined  to  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  tons.  At  present  vessels  of 
u*om  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  are  able  to  ascend  direct  to  the  mills,  and  after  load- 
ing proceed  through  the  canal  to  sea  without  difficulty.  This  canal,  known  as  "  Noyes's 
Canal,"  was  constructed  by  dredging  a  channel  through  the  bar,  depositing  the  ma- 
terial dredged  on  one  side.  No  attempt  to  prevent  the  subsequent  filling  in,  by  revet- 
ting the  sides  of  the  canal,  was  made,  and  to  preserve  the  requisite  depth  of  water  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  periodically  to  dredging. 

The  position  of  this  canal  ^  shown  on  the  accompanying  chart. 

Though  this  tax,  imposed  upon  the  commerce  using  "  Noyes's  Canal,"  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  very  great  ailvantages  resulting  from  its  use,  the  fierce  rivalry  ex- 
isting between  the  difierent  lumbering  points  on  the  Gulf  coast  renders  even  this  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  when  successful  competition  in  the  domestic  market 
is  requisite,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
no  such  navigation  t^ax  to  pay.  Some  measure  having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  ih* 
milling  interests  from  this  exaction  is  now  greatly  desired,  and  Government  aid  is 
solicited  to  assist  in  improving  the  natural  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  the  event  of  this  work  being  undertaken  by  the  Government,  it  most  resoltm 
the  extinguishment  of  the  private  interests  involved  in  the  present  canal,  and  sabjecl 
the  owners  to  considerable  loss.  Before  the  Government  couhl,  therefore,  consistently 
engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  the  mistake  made  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  sanj* 
tioning  the  construction  by  private  parties  of  a  similar  work  at  this  place,  should  k 
rectified. 

From  the  letter  annexed,  marked  C,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  appropriation  of  $25,00<J, 
in  Stiite  bonds,  was  made  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  improvement  of  the  roooth 
of  the  Pascagoula  River;  this  grant  was  made  conditional  upon  the  actual  expenditure 
of  |l5,000  by  the  citizens  of  Pascagoula  on  the  improvement.  We  are  not  informed  as 
to  the  availability  of  these  sums  of  money,  or  what  eftbrts  have  been  made  tosecnie 
the  State  funds,  or  the  method  of  improvement  adopted  by  the  State  comuiissiow^rs. 
further  than  that  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  advertisement: 

"  Proposals  for  dredging  the  mouth  of  Pascagoula  Biver. 

"  Whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State,  held  at  ly^* 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  on  Monday,  August  lt<,  1H73,  for  the  improvement  and  dee^ieningM 
the  mouth  of  said  river,  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  advertise  for  sealed  P'^P*'^ 
for  dredging  the  same  at  so  much  per  yard.  All  bids  must  be  sent  in  by  Septeniw* 
29,  lb73.    The  commissioners  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  bids, 

"  W.  S.  DoDSON,  StwttoOf. 

"  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  August  27,  1873." 
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If  dredging  to  improve  the  natural  channel  is  resorted  to,  an  injunction  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  canal  company  to  restrain  the  commissioners  from  constructing  a  second 
lA  /       canal,  t&c.    Since  no  other  system  of  improvement  will  answer 
*/V      the  requirements  of  the  situation,  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer 
that  whenever  the  Government  shall  undertake  the  improve- 
ment of  the  entrance  to  the  Pascagoula  River  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  present  existing  will  be  practically  the  same,  and 
under  this  hypothesis  the  following  project  of  improvement  is 
submitted. 

The  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  consists  of  a  bar, 
formed  principally  by  the  action  of  the  river  current,  and  a  lit- 
toral current  produced  by  the  action  of  the  prevalent  winds ; 
the  locality  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  considered  as  in  a 
well-sheltered  harbor,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  violent 
action  of  the  sea- waves. 

The  method  of  improvement  proposed  contemplates  the  cut- 
ting of  a  channel  through  this  bar,  and  the  protection  of  the 
cut  by  light  jetties  on  both  sides.  The  presence  of  the  ship- 
worm  in  these  waters  excludes  construction  of  timber,  when  it 
is  ex{)osed  to  their  attacks ;  and,  since  this  is  about  our  only 
available  material  for  this  purpose  in  the  present  case,  some 
device  to  insure  its  preservation  becomes  necessary.  The  ship- 
worm  does  not  operate  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand.  It  does 
not  destroy  small  twigs  and  fibrous  material. 

The  jetties  are  simply  to  arrest  the  littoral  sand-currents,  and 
will  not  be  required  to  withstand  any  very  great  force  from 
waves  or  currents. 
^^         The  following  construction  will  answer  the  requirements  of 
^  the  situation : 

The  jetties  to  be  made  by  placing  cement-covered  gabions 
side  by  side,  and  filling  them  with  the  material  dredged  from 
the  channel,  the  remainder  of  the  excavated  material  to  be 
thrown  outside  of  these,  thus  forming  an  embankment  of  which 
the  gabions  will  be  the  interior  revetment. 

Thus— 

The  gabions  will  prevent  the  embankment  from  bein^  de- 
graded, in  a  manner  similar  to  brush-jetties  in  the  formation  of 
sand-dunes,  and  the  cement  covering  to  the  wicker-work  will 
prevent  the  sand  from  running  out  ot  them,  and,  while  serving 
for  ballast,  will  preserve  the  material  from  the  action  of  the 
ship-worm. 

The  gabions  are  to  have  planked  bottoms,  and  be  strength- 
ened by  a  timber-cross  near  the  top. 

The  location  of  the  jetties  is  indicated  on  the  accompanying 
chart. 

The  cut  through  the  bar  to  be  100  feet  wide  and  of  a  depth 
sufficient  to  admit  vessels  drawing  7  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 


f^'i\ 


M 


m 


ESTIMATED    COST. 

Eastern  jetty,  3,500  feet  long $8,750  00 

Western  jetty,  4,000  feet  long 10, 000  00 

Contingencies 2,250  00 

Total  for  jetties 21,000  00 

Considerably    less  than   a  corresponding    length    of  closer 
piling. 

Dredging  38,862  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents  per  yard.  ..$19, 431  00 
Contingencies 1,943  10 

Total  for  dredging 21,374  10 

Total  cost  of  improvement 42, 374  10 


This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  construction  of  the  jetties  and 
the  dredging  of  the  channel  are  conducted  simultaneously. 
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This  work  is  in  the  collection- district  of  Pearl  River,  and  the  nearest  pork  of  entry- 
is  Shieldsborongh ;  the  nearest  li^ht-honse  is  the  one  at  the  month  of  the  river. 
Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

James  B.  Qctn-n, 
Capt.  C.  W.  HoWEix,  First  Lieutenant  of  EngineerK 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  J. 


A. 


AN  ACT  to  anthorize  Abram  A.  Green  to  cut  or  excavate  a  channel  or  canal  throacli  tiie  riuMkI  or  ahdl- 
recf  which  now  obstmcts  the  navigation  of  the  Pascagoala  Kiver. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacts  hy  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  That  Abram  A. 
Green  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  so  much  of 
the  shoal  or  shell-reef,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  River,  in  the  connty  of 
Jackson,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cut  or  excavate  a  channel  or  canal  of  sixty  feet  in 
"width,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  afford  a  good  and  safe  passage  at  low-tide,  to  steam- 
boats and  other  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  into  and  out  of  said  Pascagoula Biver; 
and  the  said  Green  is  authorized  to  build  all  such  light-houses,  beacous,  wharves,  and 
other  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  full  attainment  of  the  object  of  thi?  act : 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give  said  Green  the  right 
to  obstruct  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  channel  now  existing  through  said 
shoal  or  shell-reef. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  soon  as  the  said  Green  shall  have  deepened  or 
excavated  a  channel  of  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  paasae^p^ 
at  low-tide,  of  steamboats  and  other  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  he  shall  be 
authorized  to  charge  and  receive  from  all  such  boats  and  vessels  as  may  go  out  of  the 
said  Pascagoula  River,  through  said  channel,  a  toll  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton, 
for  every  ton  of  the  registered  measurement  of  such  boats  and  vessels ;  and  any  boat  or 
vessel  that  shall  become  liable  for  toll  as  aforesaid,  and  whose  captain,  owner,  or  other 
persons  who  may  be  in  charge,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  same  for  five  days. 
aft«r  the  same  shall  have  been  demanded,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  amount  of 
toll  due,  together  with  fifty  per  cent,  damages,  and  the  said  boats  and  other  vessels,  ind 
their  captains  and  owners,  shall  be  liable  for  the  same,  together  with  costs  of  suit,  to 
be  collected  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction :  Fr<mdedj  however.  That  suits 
for  tolls  may  be  instituted  before  the  expiration  of  five  days,  if  deemed  advisable,  and 
that  said  Green  may  prevent  the  passage  of  any  boat  or  other  vessel  through  the  chan- 
nel aforesaid  until  the  tolls  are  settled:  And  provided  furthermore,  That  lul  boats  and 
vessels  may  go  into  the  Pascagoula  River  through  said  channel  without  the  payment 
of  any  toll  or  charge  whatever. 

Sec.  3.  Jnd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  said  Green  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  invested  witli 
all  the  rights  and  powers  necessary  for  the  construction,  repairs,  and  maintenance  of 
said  channel,  and  of  the  necessary  wharves,  buildings,  light-houses,  and  buoys  sppni'' 
tenant  thereto;  and  it  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  for  and  during  the  term  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  said  Green  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  exclu- 
sive rigfit  and  privilege  of  constructing  a  channel  or  canal  for  the  passage  of  steam- 
boats, or  other  vessels,  through  the  said  shoal  or  shell-reef:  Provided^  That  in  caase  said 
work  shall  not  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  from  the  passage  of 
this  act  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  at  low-tide  of  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  then 
this  act  shall  be  null  and  void :  And  provided  further.  That  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  from  the  completion  of  said  work,  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  this  act 
shall  expire,  and  said  work  and  its  appurtenances  shall  revert  to  and  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Green  shall  have  the  right,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  to  associate  with  him  in  the  construction  of  said  work  such  persons 
as  he  may  see  fit ;  and  that  at  any  time  after  he  shall  have  so  far  complet-ed  said  canal 
or  channel  as  to  admit  the  passage,  at  low-tide,  of  vessels  drawing  six  feet  water,  he 
shall  have  the  power  to  sell  or  convey  any  portion  or  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  should  any  person  or  persons,  willfully  or  carelessly, 
do  any  act  whereby  said  work  shall  be  injured  or  impaired,  or  the  navigation  of  the 
channel  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  obstructed,  or  whereby  said  Green  or  othew 
interested  in  said  work  shall  be  hindered  or  disturbed  in  the  prosecution  or  enjoyment 
of  said  work,  such  person  or  persons  so  ofiV3nding  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^00,  to  be 
sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  they  shall  «!*> 
be  liable  to  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  said  work  for  all  damages  which  they  may 
have  caused  to  them  by  such  act,  to  bo  sued  for  and  recovered  before  any  coinpet*^* 
tribunal. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  fium  %sA 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  January  31, 1867. 
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Letter  of  Siqyerintendent  and  Collector  of  canal. 

ScRANTON,  Miss.y  September  8,  1873. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  is  before  me,  asking  information  on  the  following 
questions : 

Ist.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  at  East  Pascagonla 
previous  to  the  construction  of  "  Noyes'  Canal  t" 

I  answer,  '*  It  was  entirely  confined  to  vessels  of  thirty  and  thirty- five  tons." 

2d.  Has  the  construction  of  Noyes'  Canad  proved  of  any  benefit  to  the  commerce  of 
Pascagonla  River  I 

It  certainly  has ;  vessels  now  load  at  the  mills  above,  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons, 
and  pass  readily  to  sea  through  the  canal ;  it  has  also  developed  the  commerce  of  the 
place  by  enabling  our  mill-owners  to  contract  to  load  large  vessels  outside,  within  a 
given  time,  and  thus  save  demurrage. 

3d.  Give  me  the  history  of  Noyes'  Canal,  with  act  of  incorporation,  charter,  &c.,  and 
system  of  tolls  charged. 

Herewith  inclosed  find  copy  of  the  act  of  incorporation  and  charter,  by  which  you 
will  perceive  they  are  allowed  30  cents  per  ton,  register,  of  vessels  using  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  natural  channel,  and  to  induce  small  vessels  to  use  the  canal, 
a  less  amount,  or  15  cents  per  ton,  has  been  charged  all  vessels  under  fifty  tons  each, 
and,  when  lightering  to  outer  bay,  only  10  cents  per  ton. 

4th.  What  was  the  cost  of  construction,  and  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  canal, 
and  what  nature  was  the  material  removed  in  its  construction  T 

Ou  March  1,  1870,  the  canal  was  declared  finished ;  it  then  had  cost  |27,000.    In  con- 
sequence of  repairs,,  redredging,  &c.,  it  has  cost  $4,000  per  year  to  maintain  it.    The 
material  removed  was  mud,  sand,  and  a  hard  blue  clay. 
Respectfully, 

F.  Van  Wagenen, 
Superintendent  and  Collector  of  Canal. 

JA>rES  B.  QuiNJT, 

First  Lieutenant  United  States  Engineers. 

—  / 


Letter  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Griffin. 

Moss  Point,  Miss,,  August  26,  1873. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  inquiry  about  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  lura- 
l)er  and  miscellaneous  commerce  and  future  commercial  prospects  of  East  Pascagonla 
has  been  received. 

Query  1.  "  Lumbering  interests  previous  to  the  construction  of  Noyes's  Canal." 

The  amount  of  Inmber  very  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  that  manufactured  previous  to 
its  construction.  The  canal  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  lumbering  interests ; 
as,  to  within  A  few  months,  it  has  been  but  little  better  than  the  natural  channel;  it, 
seemingly,  having  been  the  object  of  the  owners  to  merely  do  enough  to  keep  the  charter 
and  collect  the  tolls  from  us. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  foreign  trade  in  lumber,  our  place  being  almost  unknown, 
and  the  home-market  being  good,  we  were  incapable  of  supplying  the  demand.  After 
the  domestic  trade  began  to  fail,  of  course  the  Inmbermou  began  to  seek  other  markets, 
and  by  furnishing  lumber  at  lower  prices  than  it  could  be  obtained  at  other  points, 
they  succeeded  iu  securina:  a  considerable  trade  with  other  points. 

Query  2.  "Present  condition  of  lumbering  interest  and  obstacles  to  its  advance- 
ment." 

It  is  duller  now  than  it  has  been  for  eight  years,  caused  in  domestic  markets  by  the 
general  depression  of  business  and  want  of  tonnage  at  reasonable  figures  to  foreign 
I*orts. 

Query  3.  "  Probable  effects  upon  the  commerce  of  East  Pascagoula  in  the  event  of  a 
channel  9  or  10  feet  deep  being  cut  through  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river." 

Could  not  say  to  what  extent,  but  would  necessarily  increase  it  very  much,  as  a 
largo  portion  of  the  lumber  exported  from  here  could  be  shipped  on  vessels  drawing 
that  amount  of  water,  which  could  come  direct  to  the  mills  and  load,  thus  saving  to  the 
producer  the  lighterage,  and  thus  direct  from  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  to  our  own 
a  large  amount  of  trade,  on  account  of  facilities  and  prices  in  purchasing. 
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Query  4.  '*  What  efforts  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  made  to  secure  a  proper  cbasoel 
at  the  entrance  of  Pascagoula  River.'' 
The  State  has  appropriated  $25,000,  and  the  citizens  $5,000. 
Query  5.  "Agricultural  prospects  of  the  country  which  would  probably  make  East 
Pascagoula  its  shipping-point,  and  the  extent  of  country  and  nature  of  prodacte." 

As  there  is  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  the  interior  of  the  State  to  this  point,  wben 
completed,  together  with  the  rivers  tributary,  the  entire  State  could  have  in  ootlet 
for  its  various  productions. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  F.  GRnris. 
Lieut.  James  B.  Quinn, 

United  States  Engineers. 

Statement  of  official  business  at  the  port  of  Pascagoula,  District  of  Pe^rl  River,  from  JmIj  1, 

1872,  to  Jtine  30,  1873. 
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Shieldsborongh  is  the  only  port 
of  entry  in  the  district  of  Peiri 
River. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  H.  GiLLE5;prE. 
Deputy  Collector  and  Inspector, 


R    12. 


SURVEY   AT    ENTRANCE   OF   MATAGORDA   BAY   AND    THE    CHANNEL  OF 

INDIANOLA,  TEXAS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4, 1874. 

General  :  The  survey  of  the  entrance  to  Matagorda  Bay  and  chan- 
nel to  Indianola,  Texas,  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Ripley,  assistant  engineer,  had  charge  of  the  field-work.  He 
reports  as  follows : 

Preparations  for  tbe  survey  were  commenced  August  1, 1873. 

»  »#  *#  #  • 

The  "Fleetwing,"  a  schooner  of  twenty-one  tons  burden,  and  of  3  feet  draught  w« 
chartered  at  Galveston,  Texas,  and  a  four-oared  launch,  belonging  to  the  Department, 
being  available,  was  also  used. 

The  instruments  used  were  two  Gurley  transits  and  two  sextants :  one  made  by  Blunt, 
of  London,  the  other  by  Stuckpohl,  of  New  York. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  we  left  Galveston  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  and 

arrived  in  Matagorda  Bay  on  the  13th. 

»#  «  *  #  #  * 

I'wo  base-lines  were  measured :  one  at  Indianola,  between  stations  1  and  2,  and  th« 

other  on  Matagorda  Island,  between  stations  14  and  15. 

###  «  •  «  • 

The  computed  length  of  the  second  base  onlj^  differed  from  its  measured  length  by 
•^  foot  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 

The  soundings  were  located  by  means  of  two  sextants,  and  locations  ^ere  made  as 
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often  as  one  each  minute  where  the  depth  was  changing  rapidly,  bat  where  it  was 
comparatively  even,  as  in  the  bay,  locations  were  made  about  once  in  three  minutes. 
Three  tide-gauges  were  established :  one  at  Indianola,  on  Morgan's  wharf,  (gauge  No. 
1,)  one  at  the  West  Shoal  light,  just  inside  the  pass,  (gauge  No.  2,)  and  the  third  on  the 
point  near  the  old  light-house,  (gauge  No.  3.) 

Gauge  No  3  was  only  kept  while  outside  soundings  were  being  taken ;  gauge  No.  2 
was  kept  during  the  whole  time  of  the  survey;  and  gauge  No.  1  was  kept  until  the 
soundings  were  finished. 

The  mean  loic-tide  to  which  the  soundings  were  reduced  was  obtained  from  the 
Unit<ed  States  Coast  Survey  Office  at  Washington,  aud  differs  from  the  mean  low-tide 
daring  the  time  of  survey  by  0.47  foot,  and  is  lower  by  this  amount. 

A  wind-record  was  also  kept  during  the  time  of  the  survey  by  the  United  States  sig- 
nal observer  at  ludiauola. 


Borings  were  carefully  taken.  Seven  holes,  varying  in  depth  from  26^  to  53  feet, 
were  made,  and  32  8])ecimeus  were  preserved,  all  of  which  are  properly  labeled  and 
left  in  the  office. 

An  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  clay  at  borings  E,  F,  and  G.  nearest  the  bar,  but  the 
driving  was  so  hard  (requiring  as  many  as  sixty  blows  with  an  eighty-pound  hammer 
to  the  inch)  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

Below  will  be  found  a  sketch  (see  original)  showing  the  sections  of  the  borings  and 
the  character  of  strata  in  each.  A  is  at  the  outer  end  of  Morgan's  wharf.  B  is  on  the 
shore  just  below  Powder  Horn  Bayou.  C  is  at  the  Swash  light.  D  is  at  the  White 
or  West  Shoal  light.  E  is  on  Decrow's  Point.  F  is  at  the  outer  point  of  Pelican 
Inland  ;  and  G  is  on  the  point  near  the  old  light-house. 

It  appears  almost  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  three  borings,  one  at  either  end 
of  the  bar,  and  one  on  Pelican  Island,  nearly  out  to  the  bar  itself,  that  this  bar,  like 
tlie  one  at  Galveston,  is  composed  of  pure  quicksand  to  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet. 


CURRENTS. 


It  is  necessary  fo  remark  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  the  current-measurements 
ftt  any  uniform  stage  of  the  tide,  aud  consequently  it  often  appears  that  there  is  very 
little  current  at  a  certain  positiou,  when  close  by,  at  another  position,  there  is  a  cur- 
rent two  or  three  times  as  strong  without  any  apparent  cause. 

The  reason  is  that  they  were  taken  at  different  times  and  the  actual  velocity  of  each 
plotted.  Reference  to  the  tide  and  wind  chart  may  tend  to  explain  some  of  these  dif- 
ferences and  show  what  their  relative  velocities  are. 

But  this  will  not  answer  in  every  case ;  for  we  found  that  some  of  the  strongest 
ebb-tides  occurred  when  the  tide-gauge  did  not  fall  one-tenth  of  a  foot  for  several 
hours. 

I  attempted  to  form  a  table  showing  what  the  velocity  at  certain  places  should  be 
"Vfith  a  certain  rate  of  fall  or  rise  of  the  gauge,  but  I  found  that  a  rise  or  fall  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  foot  per  hour  one  day  would  give  scarcely  any  velocity  to  the  tide,  while  at 
another  time  there  would  be  a  strong  tide  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
gauge.    I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

The  directions  as  shown  on  the  chart,  and  the  general  character  of  the  bottom  and 
surroundings,  will  probably  give  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  velocities  at  different 
positions  than  anything  short  of  a  long  series  of  observations. 


•    CONCLUSIONS. 

Matagorda  Bay,  from  Indianola  as  far  down  as  the  old  Swash  light,  has  a  very  uni- 
form depth.  The  bottom  is  generally  covered  with  a  deposit  of  sqft  mud,  which  at 
Indianola  is  five  feet  in  thickness. 

Below  this  point  it  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  pass  and  sand-bars,  and  deeper 
channehj  begin  to  api>ear,  which  are  continually  changing  and  shifting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind  and  tide. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  pass  and  on  the  bar  we  find  a  very  marked  change  since  the  last 
Coast-Survev  chart  was  made. 

Pelican  Island  has  moved  north  aud  approached  Decrow's  Point  nearly  its  entire 
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width ;  thns  making  the  Elizabeth  channel  more  defined  and  deeper,  and  diminiihiAg 
the  distance  from  the  island  to  Decrowns  Point  from  7,440  feet  to  4,180  feet 

Red  Fish  Spit  hns  made  its  appearance,  and  the  large  shoal  extending  from  it  hn 
mostly  formed  within  the  last  two  years.  Tlie  point  just  below  the  oldlight-honsehtt 
but  recently  formed,  and  its  development  is  progressing  very  rapidly;  so  mnchwtlttt 
its  growth  was  quite  obvious  during  the  time  of  the  survey. 

At  a  point  where  tide-gauge  No.  3  was  located,  it  made  ont  not  less  than  75  fe«t  in 
about  two  months. 

Old  Channel  wtis  the  main  channel  for  the  entrance  of  vessels  nntil  Angust  of  the 
present  year. 

It  was  after  the  13th  of  that  month  that  the  first  vessel  was  broagbt  throogli  tbe 
Veto  Channel  by  the  pilots. 

Now  they  do  not  venture  to  bring  in  even  the  smallest  vessel  through  Old  ChMuel, 
and  if  it  is  at  all  rough  it  is  not  safe  to  enter  even  with  the  pilot-boat. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  coast  survey,  the  Veto  Channel  was  not  in  existence,  and  where 
there  is  now  24  feet  of  water  there*  was  then  but  5  feet. 

It  is  said  that  the  origin  of  this  channel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schooner  Veto  was 
driven  across  the  bar  at  this  place  during  a  violent  storm. 

Thus  getting  a  start,  it  gradually  deepened  and  widened  until  it  became  tbe  duId 
channel  across  the  bar. 

But  we  are  led  to  seek  other  influences  which  might  cause  the  water  to  leave  its 
straight  course  down  the  old  channel  and  turn  abruptly  to  the  southeast,  as  it  doei  in 
following  the  Veto  Channel. 

The  littoral  current  at  this  place  flows  in  either  direction,  northeast  or  southwest  ;itt 
direction  apparently  depending  entirely  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Let  us  see  what  effect  this  littoral  current  has  on  the  water  in  the  various  cbanneU: 

At  flood-tide  there  would  be  but  little  effect,  probably  not  worth  consideration,  but 
at  ebb-tide  great  changes  are  produced. 

Let  the  littoral  current  be  running  southwest,  as  the  water  from  Elizabeth  Cbannw 
meet*  it,  it  is  checked,  and  thus  much  of  the  water  which  would  have  gone  ont  this 
channel  is  sent  down  to  re-enforce  Veto  and  Old  channels. 

As  the  water  in  Veto  Channel  meets  the  littoral  current,  it  is  little  affected  by  it, 
since  it  meets  it  at  right  angles. 

As  the  wat«r  from  Old  Chaunel  meets  it,  it  is  assistsd  somewhat,  since  it  flows  near!}' 
in  the  same  direction, 

Now  lot  the  littoral  current  run  to  the  northeast.  When  the  water  from  OldChMMi 
meets  it,  it  is  checked  abruptly,  and  Veto  Channel  receives  a  greater  part  of  t« 
water  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  ont  this  channel;  an  eddy  is  formed,  which u 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  Red  Fish  Spit  and  the  shoal  near  station  18,  and  which  is  now 
causing,  since  the  opening  of  Veto  Channel,  an  apparent  closing  of  Old  Channel 
altogether. 

As  Veto  Channel  meets  the  littoral  current  again  at  right  angles,  it  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  it.  With  this  direction  of  the  littoral  current,  the  water  of  Elizabeth  Chan- 
nel  is  assisted  slightly  to  escape,  as  well  as  that  of  Decrowns  Channel. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  the  Veto  Channel  is  the  only  one  in  which  its  waters  w^ 
uninterrupted  by  the  littoral  current,  and  consequently  should  be  the  one  of  the  grrtj" 
est  permanency,  since  all  other  channels  are  equally  liable  to  be  affected  by  wiw. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  pilots,  Old  Channel  always  was  treacberooi  «n^ 
never  maintained  that  uniformity  of  depth  on  the  bar  that  Veto  Channel  does,  so  U» 
the  facts  go  to  substantiate  our  theory.  . 

The  city  of  Indianola  is  a  place  of  about  1,400  inhabitants,  and  has  a  railroad  extend- 
ing  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Cnoro,  DeWitt  County,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  nUies. 

The  following  is  the  commercial  statement  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1^^- 

Enteicd, 

Description  of  vesscU.                                                                              Xnniber.  Toii»«y- 

Steamers,  (side-wheel) 149  174,2^) 

Sailing-vessels •••■;*'. 

Brigs 2  :^ 

Schooners 91  1-^-* 

Total 242     l^^-^'^ 

Chared.  ^ 

Steamers,  (side-wheel) 149     1*0-^ 

Sailing-vessels :;: 

Brigs    3         ^ 

Schooners 101      l^-^ 

Total "^     l!^,3» 
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Many  vessels  arrive  at  this  port  "with  lumber,  &c.,  and  depart  with  commodities 
the  growth  and  produce  of  this  State,  that  are  not  embraced  in  the  returns  of  the  ons- 
tom-honse,  as  such  vessels,  according  to  the  revenue-laws,  are  not  obliged  to  enter  and 
clear. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

Imports— coasitcise. 

Lumber,  feet 5,808,000 

Shingles 2,750,000 

Exports — cocuitxolse, 

AnimalSy  (number  of  head) 27,461 

Cotton,  (bales) 11,549 

Hides,  (number  of  pieces) 330,875 

Wool,  (bags  or  bales) 3,234 

Imports— foreign. 
Commodities.  Quantity.  Value. 

Com,  (bushels) 29,383  $34,294 

Wheat,  (bushels) 7,549  10,686 

Sugar,  (pounds) 57,777  4,203 

Wool,  (pounds) 108,080  10,937 

Hides,    (number) 5,597  22,388 

Exports— foreign. 

Bales.    Pounds.       Value. 
Cotton.- 782    414,331    $58,658 

The  foregoing  extracts  indicate  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  attempts 
to  improve  this  entrance  to  Indianola  Harbor. 

They  are  found  in  the  unstable  character  of  the  bar  and  shore  forma- 
tions and  in  the  great  width  ard  exposure  of  the  entrance. 

It  is  evident  that  improvement  by  dredging  cannot  be  expected,  a«d 
that  to  eflfect  any  measure  of  good  we  must  resort  to  piers  and  training- 
works  to  direct  the  tide-currents  in  and  out  of  Matagorda  Bay  and  to 
concentrate  them  on  the  bar. 

For  works  of  this  kind  it  is  only  deemed  possible  to  submit  a  general 
plan,  with  suggestions  as  to  its  probable  effects. 

Should  the  work  ever  be  attempted,  the  engineer  in  charge  will  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  course  of  construction,  find  frequent  cause  for  change, 
not  only  in  the  location  and  direction  of  his  works,  but  also  in  details 
and  modes  of  construction. 

The  first  work  recommended  is  the  closure  of  Decrow  and  Elizabeth 
channels  by  inducing  the  formation  of  a  shoal  along  the  line  X  Y  and 
the  extension  of  Matagorda  Peninsula  to  include  Pelican  Island.  By 
this  the  probable  changes  effected  in  the  shore-lines,  it  is  thought,  will 

be  about  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  blue  line,  (thus, )    The  breakers 

(marked  D  in  red)  will  probably  extend  outward  on  the  line  D  E,  leaving 
between  that  and  Y  a  channel  similar  to  the  Elizabeth.  The  Veto 
Channel  will  be  driven  southward  and  the  old  channel  obliterated  by 
the  movement  of  Bed  Fish  Spit  and  Breakers.  The  depth  across  the 
bar  will  be  increased  perhaps  to  twelve  feet. 

These  changes  effected  as  indicated,  the  improvement  may  be  con- 
tinued by  further  contracting  the  entrance  by  the  formation  of  shoals 
on  the  lines  Y  E  and  Z  B.  These  formations,  it  is  thought,  will  so 
direct  and  concentrate  the  tide-currents  on  the  bar  as  to  insure  a  single 
channel  across  with  a  depth  of  18  or  20  feet  and  a  width  of  from  500  to 
1,000  feet. 
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P"  The  same  kind  of  structure  as  recommended  in  my  recent  report  for 
Galveston  Harbor  and  entrance  will  be  applicable  at  this  place. 
Adopting  this  for  estimate,  the  following  results,  viz  : 

STRUCTURE  X  Y. 

Length 8,600feeL 

AssumiDg  average  height Kfeet 

Namber  of  concrete-covered  gabions  required 7,166 

ESTIMATE. 

7,165  gabions,  at  $30 $214,950  00 

Filling  ditto,  45,378  cubic  yards  of  sand,  at  50  cents  per  cubic  yard 27,6®  00 

Total 242,639  00 

Add  for  machinery,  buildings,  floats,  management,  and  contingencies,  20 
percent 48,5«O0 

Total  cost 291,167  01) 

As  the  depth  of  channel  this  is  designed  to  give  will  be  greater  than 
the  depth  available  through  Matagorda  Bay  to  the  wharves  at  the  city 
of  Indianola,  further  improvement  can  only  be  considered  desirable  to 
afford  a  harbor  near  the  point  marked  on  the  chart  "  Saluria," 

To  make  the  deep  anchorage  at  this  point  available  the  structarea  Y  E 
and  Z  B  must  be  provided. 

These  constructed  and  estimated  as  for  X  Y  give  the  following: 

YE— Length 6,800feft 

ZB— Length 6,000feet 

YE — Number  of  gabions 5,665 

ZB-^abions 5,000 

Total  number  of  gabions 10,  ODD 

ESTIMATE. 

10,665  gabions,  at  $30 $319,950 

Filling  gabions,  67,545  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 33,513 

Total ^4© 

Add  contingencies,  &c.,  20  per  cent 70,ti98 

Total  cost 424,153 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  character  of  foundation  offered  for 
these  works  does  not  admit  of  an  attempt  to  make  accurate  estimates, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  those  submitted  have  been  made  for  a  uniform 
depth  of  12  feet,  with  n%  allowance  for  the  shoaler  places  crossed  by  the 
structures  proposed.  It  is  thought  but  prudent  to  follow  this  course, 
which  adds  a  large  amount  for  contingencies  over  and  above  the  20  per 
cent,  allowed. 

CONSrDEEATION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

Pass  Cavallo  forms  the  connection  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
a  large  inland  basin  comprising  Matagorda  Bay,  Espiritu  Santo  Bay, 
San  Antonio  Bay,  and  numerous  smaller  bays  further  inland,  and  con- 
necting with  these. 

The  approximate  total  area  of  the  basin  is  five  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles. 

The  water-level  in  this  basin  is  daily  raised  and  lowered  by  the  Gnlf 
tides,  aided  by  the  winds,  and  this  produces  daily  a  strong  ebb  and 
flood  current  through  Pass  Cavallo,  creating  in  the  contracted  portion 
of  the  pass  a  deep-water  way.  When  the  width  of  the  pass  is  ^,000 
feet,  the  depth  of  channel  is  25  feet  and  over  for  a  width  of  about  500 
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feet.  Passing  this  section  the  pass  begins  to  expand  and  shoal  until 
when  reaching  the  Gulf  the  width  has  increased  to  20,000  feet,  and  the 
depth  of  channel  decreased  to  7  feet.  It  is  certain  that  by  decreasing 
this  width  we  shall  gain  increase  of  dejith. 

By  the  structure  X  Y  we  decrease  it  by  8,600  feet.  By  the  further 
construction  of  Y  B  and  Z  B  we  reduce  the  area  of  discharge  to,  ap- 
proximately, what  it  is,  where  there  is  now  a  channel  25  feet  deep.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  this  contraction  will  give  a  channel  of  at  least 
18  or  20  feet  in  depth. 

As  at  Galveston,  all  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  small  streams 
emptying  into  this  basin  is  deposited  before  reaching  the  Gulf. 

The  wind-record,  submitted  with  the  Galveston  report,  may  be  taken 
as  substantially  the  record  for  the  same  time  at  Pass  Cavallo,  and  in 
considering  the  effect  of  winds  on  the  tide-currents,  the  remarks  for  the 
one  place  will  apply  to  the  other.  It  is  only  important  to  observe  that 
the  axis  of  Pass  Gavallo  is  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  (from  the  south  and  southeast,)  and  that  the  winds  from  the 
northward,  from  the  peculiar  funnel-shape  presented  by  Matagorda 
Bay  and  Pass  Cavallo,  must  have  a  vastly  greater  and  beneficial  effect 
when  the  pass  is  contracted  than  they  are  known  to  have  on  Galveston 
Bar. 

The  short  time  allotted  for  the  field  work  of  the  survey  was  not 
enough  for  a  valuable  wind  or  tide  record,  and  barely  enough  for  get- 
ting a  sufficient  number  of  current  observations  to  show  the  general 
directions  of  the  currents.  This  latter  is,  however,  better  shown  by  the 
contour  of  the  bottom  of  the  pass. 

The  velocity  of  the  currents  being  dependent  on  ever- varying  factors, 
Telocity  measurements  can  be  of  no  use  anless  continued  daily  for  per- 
haps a  whole  year  or  even  a  series  of  years.    None  are  submitted. 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  improvement  sug- 
gested, reference  is  made  to  statistics  submitted. 

Pass  Gavallo  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  Indianola,  Texas, 
and  near  Matagorda  light-house. 

V^ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Howell, 
Captain  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A, 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  S.  A. 

Inclosures :  1  chart  of  survev ;  1  tracing  survev  of  1871 ;  1  tracing 
5nr\'ey  of  D.  S.  C.  S.  Ghart  No.  107. 


R13. 

JURVEY  AT  BAYOU  LAFOURCHE,  LOUISIANA,  FROM  LAFOURCHE  CROSSING 

TO  THE  MOUTH. 

This  survey  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
L873. 

The  report  of  the  assistant  engineer  charged  with  the  work  and  the 
iliart  accompanying  it  are  respectfully  submitted. 
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Beport  of  Mr,  R.  B,  Talfor,  Aasistant  Engineer, 

Captain  :  Having  completed,  in  accordance  with  your  instnictious,  a  survey  and  ex- 
amination of  Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foliowiog  report  of 
operations  and  results  obtained  : 

With  a  party  organized  in  New  Orleans,  I  left  that  city  December  6, 1873,  inr  Don- 
aldson ville,  at  the  head  of  the  bayou.  At  this  point,  a  fiat-boat  had  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  survey,  but  it  being  in  some  respects  incomplete,  delayed  commencement  of 
the  work  until  the  15th  of  December. 

On  the  15th  the  field-work  was  commenced  at  Donaldson  ville,  and  continued,  with  wme 
interruption  from  bad  weather,  and  two  days'  delay  at  Lafourche  Crossing  for  supplies, 
until  February  6,  1874,  when  it  was  completed  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

After  waiting  at  this  point  several  days  for  a  boat  on  which  to  return  to  New  Orlesns 
with  my  party  and  the  property  belonging  to  the  survey,  and  failing  to  get  one,  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  property  and  return  up  the  bayou  in 
skifl's  to  the  railroad-crossing,  arriving  in  New  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  February. 

The  chart  of  the  survey  was  completed  June  30,  with  tracing  and  this  reports 

CIIARACTER  OP  SURVEY. 

Thebayon  was  meandered  throughout  its  whole  length  with  transit  and  stadia,  and 
the  work  checked  by  triangulation  across  bends  and  to  prominent  objects  at  a  diaUnflft 
from  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  micrometer  was  frequently  tested  on  lines  measured  with  a  steel  tape,  and  foand 
to  have  retained  its  adjustment  perfectly. 

Stations  were  selected|at  distances  apart  not  exceeding  500  yards,  and  great  care 
observed  in  reading  both  from  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  transit  and  from  the  stadia 
rods. 

The  work  plotted  remarkably  well,  showing  but  animportant  errors  in  the  stadia 
measurements. 

The  line  was  also  run  by  compass,  bnt  the  needle  being  sluggish  this  was  only  need 
for  determining  magnetic  variation  at  several  points,  and  even  these  determinationa 
may  not  be  considered  exact. 

Soundings  were  made  throughout  the  bayou,  bnt  only  those  indicating  bars  located. 

The  bayou  being  at  a  high  stage,  but  few  obstructions  to  navigation  were  visible. 

The  approximate  positions  of  many  low-water  obstructions  were  pointed  oat  by 
pliiuters  and  boatmen,  and  their  character  described. 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  cross-sections  of  the  bayou  were  made,  of  which  64  are 
represented  on  the  chart. 

COMMERCE. 

There  were  but  two  river  steamboats  regularly  engaged  during  the  past  year  mthe 
navigation  of  the  bayou,  via,  the  Henry  Tete,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  l,ftW 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  -the  Lizzie  Hopkins,  with  capacity  for  700. 

At  high-water  the  whole  bayou  is  navigable  for  these  boata.  For  about  ei^t 
months  in  the  year  it  is  navigable  for  them  to  Thibodeauxville ;  for  the  remaining 
four  months  navigation  for  this  class  of  boats  is  suspended  by  bars,  snags,  and  stamps. 

During  the  whole  year  the  b'ayou  is  navigable  for  flats  and  luggers,  but  below  Thibiv 
deanxville,  and  especially  from'Raceland  to  about  three  miles  below  the  State  cot-offt 
there  are  points  at  Ivhich,  during  low- water,  these  are  embarrassed  by  islands,  battore, 
and  suags,  the  luggers  being  obliged  to  lower  sails  and  cordelle. 

From  Raceland  a  line  of  flat-boats  make  daily  tri(>s  to  Lockport,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  below,  and  semi-weekly  trips  to  the  cut-off,  twenty-two  and  a  quarter  miitr« 
below. 

From  Thibodeauxville  to  Donaldsonville,  during  the  low-water  season,  (which  uftnalk 
lasts  from  August  to  December,)  16  flat-boats  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  it 
is  reported  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  unload  to  get  over  the'bars. 

This,  if  true,  shows  not  only  tbe  importance  of  the  bayou  to  the  planters  alont:  i^A 
hanks  as  a  highway  to  their  market,  but  also  indicates  the  very  shoal  comliuoD  of  tlie 
bars  at  low-water. 

The  low-water  depths  over  these  bars,  and  their  lengths,  I  have  not  been  aWe  to 
ascertain  with  suflicient  accuracy  to  warrant  close  estimates  for  deepening  chaunfU 
across  them  by  dredging.  Tbis  data  can  only  be  obtained  by  examination  duria,j  low- 
water. 

Those  in  the  upper  bayou  were  so  obscure  at  the  time  of  survey  that  I  did  noi  nod 
them,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  only  developed  during  low- water,  the  crvKsersrc- 
tions  showing  very  uniform  during  high-water. 

From  such  information  as  I  could  get  I  have  prepared  the  following  tablr,  and  locaJ«l 
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the  bars  on  the  chart,  numbering  them  with  the  wrecks  in  the  bayou,  from  Donaldson- 
ville  down  to  Lockport : 


No. 


Length. 


Depth. 


Locality. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


50 
100 
150 

2 

176 
60 
90 

2 
2i 

30 
300 
125 

2 

At  head  of  bayou. 

Nolan's  plantation. 

Lemmon's  plantation. 

Wreck  of  steamer  Blue-Bird,  right  bank. 

Wreck  of  flat-boat. 


Sunken  flat-boat. 

Wreck  of  steamer  Anna  Wagley. 

Siinken  flat-boat. 


Sunken  flat-boat. 

Wreck  of  steamboat  at  Lockport. 


Nos.  1,  6, 11,  and  16  were  accurately  located,  the  others  approximately  from  infor- 
mation. 

Below  Raceland,  as  far  as  the  "  cut-off,'^  the  contraction  and  filling  of  the  bayou  is 
shown  by  the  cross-sections  on  chart. 

Commencing  about  three  miles  below  the '' cut-off'' the  bayou  resumes  its  regular 
croRs-section  and  there  are  no  obstrnctions  to  the  Gulf. 

The  planters  claim  that  the  gradual  filling  in  of  the  bayou,  from  Raceland  to  the 
"cut-off,"  has  created  the  necessity  of  almost  annually  raising  their  levees. 

It  appears  that  the  crevasses  of  Bayoa  Lafourche  have  all  occurred  along  this  section, 
&Dd  80  great  is  the  belief  of  the  planters  interested  that  these  are  due  to  this  gradual 
and  natural  damming  of  the  bayon,  that  they  expect  each  flood  a  crevasse  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  bayou  at  some  point  of  the  section.  To  prevent  artificial  crevasses, 
that  would  relieve  one  side  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  is  reported  that  during  flood 
both  banks  are  patrolled  by  armed  men  ;  those  on  the  east  bank  to  prevent  their 
neighbors  across  the  stream  from  cutting  the  esist  levees,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  generally  claimed  that  if  this  gorge  of  some  twenty-eight  miles  in  length  be  relieved 
by  removing  snags,  and  widening  and  deepening  the  channel  by  dredging,  danger 
of  crevasses  would  be  avoided.  Also,  that  navigation  would  be  extended  to  tne  mouth 
of  the  bayou,  for  steamboats  now  in  the  trade,  the  fall  season  ;  these  now  run  to  Thibo- 
deauxville.  Above  the  latter  place  it  is  claimed  that  dredging  and  the  removal  of  a 
few  wrecks  and  snags  will  give  navigation  for  such  steamboats  the  year  round. 

I  submit  the  following  approximate  estimate  for  work  of  this  character  to  give  a  3- 
foot  channel  for  the  whole  year : 


Between  Donaldsonville  and  Thihodeauxville, 

9  bars,  4,000  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents $2,000 

5  wrecks,  at  average  of  ^00 4,000* 

Between  Thihodeauxville  and  Parr's  Canal y  {foriy-two  miles.) 

Widening  and  deepening  150,000  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 75, 000 

500  stumps  and  snags,  (about,)  at  $20 10,000 

Add  for  contingencies  10  per  cent ^i  1^0 

Total 100,100 

.  The  following  statistics  of  the  commerce  to  be  benefited  will  indicate  if  the  expend- 
Jtare  be  warranted  or  not : 
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Agricultural  stutistics  of  Assumption  and  Lafourche  Parishes,  furnished  by  P.  P.  Griaamj 
reaiding  at  Thihodeauxville,  Bayou  Lafourche,  La. 


Pariah. 


Assamption 
I)(, . . . 

Lafoarche  ., 
Da.... 
Do*... 


Tear. 


Snffar, 
hogslieads. 


1870-'71 
1872-'rJ  ' 
1871  I 
187-2 
1873 


irj,  000 

10,715 
10,000 
13,000 
6,000 


Nnmbor  of 
pounds. 


17,250,000 
1%  62-2, 230 
11,500,000 
14,  950. 000 
6,900,000 


Yalae  at  8 
ceutH  per 
poand. 


91.380, 000 

1, 009.  -JitO 

9-20,  (sOO 

1,196.000 

552,000 


MoltfW«.' 


i,win* 

93>,0M 


Parish. 


Assamption 
Do  ... 

Lafoarche . . 
Do... 
Do... 


Year. 


1870-'71 

1872-'73 

1871 

1872 

1873 


Value  at  50 
cents  per 
gallon. 


1521. 059 
46, 180 

350,  om 

460,000 
200.000 


Barrels  of 
rice,  200 
pon  n  d  s 
each. 


40 


10,000 
15.000 
20,000 


Value  at  6 
cents  per 
pound. 


$480 


120,000 
1?0.000 
240,  OoO 


ToUJnlK 
ofprodae- 
tiom. 


1,3k.  M 
1,S«.W 

mm 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  ovster-trade  amonnts  to  abont  $25,000  per  annam,  the 
greatest  number  going  to  New  Orleans  via  Haring's  and  the  company's  camd.  Orvij^ 
net  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Corn  is  raisedsafficient  forhooa 
consumption — none  for  export.  Irish  potatoes  approximate  12,000  bushels  at  an  aver- 
age of  50  cents  per  bushel.  During  the  winter  season  several  thousand  dollare'  worth 
01  wild-duck  are  killed  on  the  Lower  Lafourche  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Iiumfnfle 
quantities  of  eggs  and  chickens  are  shipped  all  the  year  round — ten  thousand,  or  more, 
dozen  weekly. 
There  is  another  proposition  for  improvement,  viz: 

The  oonstrucHon  of  a  lock  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  conversion  of  the 
bayou  into  a  tide-water  canal. 

By  your  direction  I  did  not  run  a  line  of  levels  down  the  bayou,  and  can  therefore 
make  no  estimates  for  this. 
All  other  information  required  is  to  be  found  on  the  chart. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Talfor, 
Assistat^t  Engineer. 
Capt.  C.  W.  ITowFXT,, 

Corps  of  Engineers  J  U,  S,  A, 

The  navigation  of  the  Lafourche  derives  its  importance  principallj 
from  the  sugarcane  and  rice  plantations  which  line  its  banks  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  salt  marsh  bordering  the  Gulf. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  products  of  these  plantations  are  shown 
by  the  statistics  presented  by  Mr.  Talfor. 

These  products  must  be  carried  to  find  their  market  in  New  Orleans, 
viathe  bayou,  either  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Donaldson ville,  or  to  Mor- 
gan's Texas  and  Louisiana  Railroad  at  Raceland  or  Lafourche  crossing, 
or  through  several  canals  leading  from  the  Lafourche  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  rice-crop,  which  is  principally  grown  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
bayou,  is  ready  for  market  usually  about  the  first  portion  of  the  low- 
water  season.  The  cane  crop  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket from  about  the  middle  to  the  latter  portion  of  this  season. 

Many  of  the  planters,  from  a  lack  of  capital  on  which  to  hold  their 
crops,  are  forced  to  market  them  as  soon  as  prepared  for  market.  This 
occurs  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  baj-ou  is  unnavigable  for  steam- 
boats. 

Flat-boat  navigation,  expensive,  necessitating  transfer  either  at  Don- 
aldsonville  or  at  the  railroad  stations,  and,  at  extreme  low- water,  often 
necessitating  portage  around  bars,  is  then  the  principal  dependence  ot 
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those  planters  who  are  obliged  to  realize  on  their  crops  as  soon  as  har- 
vested. 

From  these  people  there  is  a  call  for  improved  low-water  navigation — 
for  improvement  to  admit  steamboats  from  the  Mississippi  River  at  low- 
water,  or  at  least  to  facilitate  flat-boat  navigation. 

The  sagar-planters  are  not  so  oppressed  as  the  rice-planters,  for  their 
crops  are  harvested  later,  nearer  the  time  of  the  annual  winter  rise  in 
the  Mississippi,  which  restores  navigation  in  the  upper  bayou. 

The  rice-planters  occupying  the  lower  bayou  do  not  usually  harvest 
until  after  the  flood — which  makes  their  portion  of  the  bayou  navig- 
able— has  passed. 

These  facts,  aside  from  the  general  desire  for  improvement,  coupled 
with  another  I  will  presently  state,  have  created  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  planters  of  the  upper  and  lower  bayou  as  to  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted  for  improvement. 

The  other  fact  is  this.  The  bayou,  instead  of  gorging  at  its  head  or 
its  mouth,  in  the  manner  such  outlets  of  the  river  usually  become  choked, 
and  cease  to  be  outlets  from  the  river,  is  gorging  along  its  middle  sec- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  about  midway  between  the  river  and  the  Gulf. 
This  gorging  has  been  effected  by  the  lodgment  of  drift,  principally  in 
the  shape  of  snags,  the  formation  of  islands  and  of  batture.  This  gorg- 
ing, according  to  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  has  been  gradual, . 
and  its  effect  has  been  to,  year  after  year,  raise  the  water  surface  in  the 
bayou  above,  during  floods  necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in 
height  of  levees,  or,  in  default  of  this,  crevasses  along  the  middle  sec- 
tion, to  the  great  injury  of  the  rice-planters. 

Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey  informs  me  that  at  Lockport,  on  this  section,  in 
1861,  the  levees  were  but  four  feet  in  height,  whereas  now  they  are 
twelve  feet  high. 

The  planters  on  the  upper  bayou,  who  are  least  affected  by  this  en- 
gorgement, and  who  have  steamboat  navigation  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  season  during  which  they  most  need  it,  think  that  the  bayou 
should  be  left  open  at  its  head,  and  improvement  made  by  dredging 
bars  and  removing  snags,  so  as  to  lengthen  their  season  of  navigation. 

The  planters  on  the  lower  bayou,  who  rarely  have  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, and,  when  they  do  have  it,  only  at  a  season  when  their  crops  are 
not  ready  for  market,  favor  closing  the  bayou  at  its  head,  to  thus  save 
them  from  the  expense  of  continually  raising  their  levees  and  guarding 
them,  even  by  force  of  arms,  from  overflow. 

There  are  two  compromise  propositions :  the  one  to  convert  the  bayou 
into  a  canal,  by  closing  it  at  its  head  with  a  lock  and  dam ;  the  other  to 
relieve  the  gorge  along  its  middle  section  by  removing  the  prime  cause 
of  this  gorge,  viz,  the  snags. 

Let  us  consider  the  several  methods  of  improvement  suggested  in  the 
order  they  have  been  named. 

No.  1  would  involve  the  work  and  expenditure  for  which  Mr.  Talfor 
has  estimated.  The  bars  above  Thibodauxville  would  require  dredging 
every  year  to  keep  them  down. 

No.  2  would,  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  render  worthless  for  purposes 
of  navigation  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  bayou,  except  at  great  ex- 
pense for  dredging.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  stated  by  Humphreys 
and  Abbot,  that  at  dead  low- water  the  water  surface  at  the  head  of  the 
bayou  is  only  IJ  feet  above  mean  low- water  in  the  Gulf. 

Cut  off  the  river  supply  from  the  bayou  and  the  bayou  surface  through- 
out its  entire  length  would  be  reduced  to  the  Gulf  levee-bars,  that  now, 
at  extreme  low- water  in  the  river,  give  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet, 
49  E 
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would  then  only  give,  tbe  year  around,  from  a  half  to  one  foot,  except 
after  dredging. 

With  dredging,  a  transfer  to  river  or  rail  would  yet  be  necessary. 
The  plan  would  relieve  the  rice-planters  from  fear  of  inundation,  except 
from  crevasses  in  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  would  do  away  with 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  Lafourche  levees.  It  would  not,  at  rea- 
sonable expense,  give  better  facilities  to  the  rice-planters  for  reaching 
their  market.  It  would  give  the  sugar-planters  poorer,  and  besides  cul 
them  oft' from  their  present  facilities  for  laying  in  their  supplies  of  fuel, 
(coal,)  an  important  item  ot  sugar-house  consumption,  now  laid  in  for  the 
season  during  the  period  of  high- water. 

No.  3.  A  lock  and  dam  at  the  head  of  the  bayou  would  have  the  same 
efiect  as  a  solid  dam.  It  would  make  the  bayou  navigation  depeudent 
on  tide- water.  It  would  call  for  the  same  amount  of  dredging  as  tbe 
second  project,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  a  lock  with  about  a  20-foot 
lift. 

The  dredging  could  be  dispensed  with  by  usiug  two  locks,  one  at 
Donaldson  viile  and  one  about  Thibodauxville,  but  it  is  evident  the  com- 
merce will  not  warrant  such  constructions,  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  locks  must  be  of  a  width  to  admit  a  steamboat,  and  of  a  length 
to  admit  a  coal-boat,  viz,  38  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long.  The  cost, 
however,  is  not  the  most  important  objection.  The  head  of  the  bayou 
is  located  below  a  sharp  bend  in  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  favorable 
for  silting  up  by  the  eddy  below  the  bend,  as  is  evidenced  by  past 
effects  of  low- water  on  the  bar  at  the  head  of  the  bayou.  That  a  chan- 
nel of  any  kind  is  now  maintaiued  across  this  bar  is  due  to  the  current 
over  it.  Cut  this  oflf  and  the  head  would  entirely  silt  up  each  season, 
and  continual  dredging  each  year  would  be  required  to  keep  a  way  open 
to  the  upper  lock. 

The  working  expense  of  an  ordinary  dredge  is  about  $20,000  per  year. 
Add  to  this  the  first  cost  of  dredge,  cost  of  renewal  every  ten  years 
and  cost  of  locks,  it  is  evident  why  I  did  not  choose  to  spend  money  in 
elaborating  a  plan  for  slack-water  navigation  of  the  bayou. 

The  fourth  plan  is  recommended  for  two  reasons : 

1st.  It  will  improve  the  navigation  of  the  lower  bayou  so  as  to  per- 
mit steamboats  to  run  there  at  flood  and  a  portion  of  the  mediam 
stages  of  the  river.  It  will  benefit  flat-boat  navigation  for  the  whole 
year. 

2d.  It  may  relieve  the  gorge  in  this  section  of  the  bayou,  and  thus 
for  a  time  relieve  the  planters  from  the  necessity  of  raising  their  levees 
or  of  suffering  from  crevasses. 

This,  however,  I  simply  put  forward  as  a  possibility. 

For  the  work  of  improvement  I  recommend,  I  present  the  following 
estimate  : 

For  removing  stumps  and  snags  in  Bayou  Lafonrcbe,  between  Thibodanx- 
viUe  and  Parr's  Canal $10,000  00 

I  think  the  improvement  recommended  will  be  of  but  temporary  ben- 
efit, for  the  reason  that  such  evidence  as  we  have  shows  the  bayou  to 
be  gradually  closing.  Its  ultimate  closure,  if  left  to  the  action  of  natural 
causes,  I  consider  certain.  When  the  planters  of  the  lAfonrche  are 
given  other  roads  to  market,  if  the  Lafourche  be  not  before  closed  by 
nature,  I  would  then  advise  its  closure  by  a  levee  at  it«  head,  a«  set 
forth  in  the  second  proposition.  This  can  be  done  after  railroad  con- 
nection is  made  along  the  bayou  from  Donaldson ville  to  Lafourche 
crossing,  and  can  meet  with  but  one  objection,  (which  I  will  not  dis- 
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cnss,)  viz,  the  objection  to  closure  of  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver, 
based  on  the  fact  that  such  outlets  modify  ther  action  of  floods  in  the 
river  below  them.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state  that  Bayou 
Lafourche  carries  off  from  the  Mississippi  but  a  comparatively  insig- 
niticuut  volume  of  water,  and  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  an  im- 
portant waste  weir,  like  the  Atchafalaya  or  Bayou  Plaquemine,  before 
its  closure. 

In  my  report  on  survey  for  "connecting  the  inland  waters  along  the 
margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Donaldson ville.  La.,  to  the  Bio 
Grande  Kiver  in  Texas,"  &c.,  &c.,  I  will  treat  at  greater  length  the 
plan  for  locks  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourche  and  slack-water  naviga-* 
tion  in  the  upper  bayou. 

The  work  I  have  recommended  lies  in  the  collection  district  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Dearet*t  li^ht-houses  are  those  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  and  at  the  entrance 
to  Atchafalaya  Bay. 


R  14. 

SURVEY  FROM  MOUTH   OF  RED  RIVER   DOWN  ATCHAFALAYA  RIVER  TO 
BRASHEAR,  IN  LOUISIANA. 

This  survey  was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 
1873,  and  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Leavenworth,  assistant  en- 
gineer. 

The  following  is  his  report : 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  30, 1874. 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  the  following  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya. made  nuder  your  direction,  from  December  ?3,  1873,  to  April,  1874. 

A  suitable  flat  having  been  built  and  equipped  at  New  Orleans,  I  started,  December 
23,  in  tow  of  the  tug  Neatie,  with  ray  assistant,  Mr.  W.  A.  Langhoru,  and  a  party  of 
seven,  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  26th  Decem- 
ber. 

A  base  line  of  1,800  feet  was  measured  on  the  eastern  bank,  micromet<er  adjusted,  and 
some  work  done  on  the  Atchafalaya  before  returning  to  Red  River  landing,  whence  a 
shore-line  was  run  along  the  level,  touching  the  bank  of  Old  River,  at  the  third  mile, 
aud  reaching  the  initial  point  on  the  Atchafalaya  at  the  sixth  mile.  Thence,  a  contin- 
uous line  was  carried  down  the  Atchatalaya,  stopping  at  Courtablean,  (sixty  miles,)  to 
examine  the  Little  Devil  Bar,  at  Cow  Island,  (seventy-eight  miles,)  to  run  the  Grand 
River  Channel  into  O^ica  Bay,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Tensas,  and  at  Bayou  Boutte, 
(one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles,)  to  cross  Grand  Lake  and  ruu  down  the  Old  At- 
chafalaya to  the  Teche,  (three  and  one-fourth  miles,)  where  a  connection  was  made 
^ith  Mr.  Hay  ward's  canal-survey.  Total  number  of  miles  of  line  run,  150^ ;  total 
number  of  instrumental  positions,  721. 

Brashear  City,  (I37i  miles,)  was  reached  March  21, 1874,  aud  the  party  discharged 
at  New  Orleans,  March  27. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  stream  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  examination : 


Distance  from  Red 
River  wharf-boat. 


Miles. 
'H 

6 

6  m.  -f-  790  feet. 

6  m.  -f  2,  490  feet. 

7 

7f 

9 
11 
14 


Width  of  stream. 


Feet. 
2,342 
2, 034 
891 
774 
750 
720 
9:^5 
870 
938 


Depth  of  channel. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 
24 
59 

114 
51 
45 
36 
40 
28 

Old  River. 

Old  River. 

Mouth  Atchafalaya^ 

Atchafalaya. 

Above  CourviHe. 

Bayou  Courville. 

Simmsport. 
Fletcher's. 
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Distance  from  Red 
River  wharf-boat. 

Width  of  stream. 

Depth  of  channel. 

Remarks. 

mi€8. 

Feet, 

Feet 

18 

1,830 

36 

Hebherwick's. 

23 

995 

28 

Turner's  Bayou. 

26 

720 

41 

29 

614 

41 

Gordon's. 

30 

713 

Bayou  Current 

34 

792 

38 

W.  C.  Gordon's. 

36 

720 

40 

Churchville  P.  0. 

39 

668 

39 

Cow  Head  Bayoo. 

41 

569 

37 

43 

627 

51 

45 

715 

43 

Wiltsie's  Island. 

47 

458 

54 

Carmichael's. 

50 

419 

51 

N.  Park's. 

52 

690 

49 

Near  Alabama  a 

54 

345 

48 

L.  M.  Powell's. 

56 

415 

54 

Big  Raw  Bayou. 
B.  Servant's. 

58 

358 

48 

60 

452 

42 

Mouth  B.  ConrtableaiL 

63 

329 

42 

67 

245 

45 

Bayou  Alabama. 

74 

270 

54 

77 

408 

52 

Butte  La  Rose. 

78 

192 

26 

Little  AtchafiUaya. 

78 

501 

48 

Grand  River. 

81 

187 

30 

Little  Atcbafalaya. 

82 

690 

44 

Hickman's. 

84 

428 

38 

N.O.,Mobile&TcxMB.8. 

86 

638 

20 

88 

412. 

22 

Ozanne  Verrct's. 

89 

598 

7 

T<ake  Mongoulois. 

91 

2,000 

22 

Tiake  Mongoalois. 

93 

510 

36 

Bayou  Cbdne. 

95 

212 

39 

E.  Carline's. 

96 

440 

20 

Jake's  Bayou. 

97 

1,800 

9 

Lake  Chicot 

99 

2i  miles. 

6 

Lake  Chicot 

101 

500 

39 

Chicot  Pass. 

104 

442 

8 

Turkey  I.  Pass. 

104 

n  miles. 

12 

Grand  Lake. 

120 

9,630 

9 

Boutte  Bay. 

123 

1,053 

28 

Cypress  I.  Pass. 

1231 

75 

5 

"  Sunken  Island." 

130 

4,280 

52 

Grand  Lake. 

133 

1,838 

64 

Berwick's  Bay. 

134 

1,458 

74 

Berwick's  Bay. 

135i 

1,9:^7 

70 

Berwick's  Bay. 

137 

1,794 

Berwick's  Bay. 

137i 

1,853.03 

74 

Morgan's  Depot,  Brwheir 
to  Berwick. 

The  Atchfalaya  River  or  Bayou,  the  largest  waste- weir  of  the  Mississippi,  lesres  the 
old  channel  of  that  river  three  hundred  and  ten  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  in 
latitude  north  31°  00'  30",  longitude  west  14°  41'  23",  about  two  and  one-half  mii* 
below  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  the  entire  ordinary  flow  of  which  it  carries  off|  u 
well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  Mississippi,  when  that  river  is  at  a  high  sta^. 

The  course  of  the  Atcbafalaya  is  southwardly.  Its  length  to  the  Gulf  is  one  boB- 
dred  and  fifty-six  miles. 

At  its  source  the  average  surface-width  is  about  780  feet,  the  depth  100  feet,  andtte 
discharge,  (measured  December  29, 1873,)  122,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  the  velocityof 
a  submerged  float  being  294.69  feet  per  minute. 

A  clay  bar  projects  obliquely  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the  source,  gpuRW 
which  are  touched  in  sounding  75  feet  below  the  general  level,  in  a  section  where  tbfl 
maximum  depth  is  114  feet. 
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The  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  front  of  the  Atcha- 
ialaya,  (December  29, 1873,)  was  marked  by  a  foamy  line  of  whirling  drift,  that  sepa- 
rated the  red  from  the  clonded  water. 

The  soathern  end  of  this  line  extended  several  hundred  feet  into  the  Atchafalaya, 
near  the  end  of  the  base-line,  giving  the  Red  River  water  four-fifths  of  the  channel  at 
the  mouth. 

Since  1846  fears  have  been  entertained  that  the  month  of  Old  River  would  close. 
Sach  a  result  might  be  apprehended  if  the  Mississippi  River  were  not  so  powerful  an 
agent. 

After  the  waters  of  Red  River,  rising  before  the  Mississippi,  have  occupied  the  bend 
of  Old  River  and  mouth  of  Atchafi^aya,  a  bar  consequently  forms  in  the  dead-waters 
of  Old  River  back  to  the  mouth,  and  remains  as  long  as  the  Mississippi  is  at  a  low 
stage ;  but  when  the  Mississippi  is  in  flood  of  greater  height  and  longer  duration  than 
that  of  the  Red  River,  all  such  obstructions  are  rapidly  cut  away,  and  all  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Atchafalaya  not  occupied  by  Red  River  water  is  filled  with  the  surplus  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  surface-soil  of  the  west  bank  is  identical  with  the  chocolate  or  marroon-colored 
mild  of  Red  River ;  the  eastern  bank  has  an  upper  stratum  of  sand  and  whitish  clay. 
The  land  on  either  bank,  below  the  mouth  of  Bayou  De  Glaize,  being  protected  by 
sabstantial  levees,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  as  far  down  as  Cow-Head  Bayou,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  mile,  below  which  point  there  are  no  reliable  levees.  Some  of  the 
bayous  closed  by  the  State  in  this  line  of  levees  were  wide  and  capable  of  carrying  an 
immense  amount  of  water;  Turner's,  Harvey's,  Current,  and  three  smaller  ones,  closed 
in  1870,  have  an  aggregate  section  of  35,H50  feet.  The  closing  of  these  outlet  bayous, 
thirty- seven  in  number  on  either  side,  has  caused  the  river  to  scour  its  bed,  deepening 
and  widening  it  everywhere.  This  process  has  been  gradual,  and  the  present  levees 
constitute  the  third  system  that  has  partially  survived  the  caving  of  the  banks,  conse- 
quent upon  the  increased  slope  and  velocity  of  current. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  Danbar's  soundings  in  1839  with  those  of  this 
•nrvey. 

Below  the  terminus  of  the  levees  the  Atchafalaya,  no  longer  subject  to  control, 
spreads  over  low  banks  and  is  diverted  into  numerous  bayous.  Its  width  is  narrowed 
down  to  414  feet  in  the  forty-sixth  mile,  although  the  average  depth  exceeds  40  feet. 

Settlements  are  scarce  and  improvements  of  a  poor  and  cheap  quality.  In  the  fifty- 
third  mile  the  river  divides,  and  the  left  fork,  called  Alabama,  has  a  width  of  307  feet 
and  a  depth  of  24  feet.  This  bayou  returns  at  the  sixty-seventh  mile,  having  a  width  of 
178  feet.  In  the  sixtieth  mile,  Bayou  Courtableau,  a  navigable  outlet  about  eighty  miles 
loDg,  having  a  width  of  188  feet,  a  depth  of  28  feet,  aod  a  section  of  2,670  feet,  flows  to 
the  west,  connecting  with  the  Teche  and  other  confluents  to  the  lakes  and  Berwick's 
Bay.  At  Butte  La  Rose,  in  the  seventy-seventh  mile,  the  outlet  of  some  large  lakes 
enters  from  the  west,  this  point  being  near  the  foot  of  the  steepest  slope  in  the  Atcha- 
fialaya  basin. 

The  live-oak  makes  its  first  appearance  a  few  miles  above.  The  flood- marks  of  July, 
1867,  at  this  jpoint  were  10.08  feet  above  the  water-level  of  February  6, 1874.  The  river 
here  divides  into  two  navigable  channels  ;  the  left.  Grand  River,  605  feet  wide,  50  feet 
de«»p,  with  a  velocity  of  177  feet  per  minute.  The  right-hand  chute, "  Little  Atchafalaya," 
averages  190  feet  in  width,  and  30  in  depth. 

At  the  eighty-first  mile  Bayou  La  Raurpe  returns  from  Grand  River  to  the  Atchafa- 
laya, 310  feet  wide,  48  feet  deep,  with  a  velocity  of  339.50  feet  per  minute.  Grand 
River  runs  through  the  foot  of  Osca  Lake,  shallowing  in  one  mile  from  50  to  15  feet. 
Beyond  the  lake  its  width  is  650  feet,  depth  35,  until  it  has  poured  its  water  into  the 
seven  Tensas  bayous  which  flow  southwardly  into  Lake  Mongoulois.  The  first  and 
seventh  Tensas  bayous  are  favorite  low- water  routes  with  the  boatmen  of  lumber-tugs, 
and  the  latter  may  prove  the  best  route  in  the  future,  avoiding  Lake  Mongoulois,  and 
going  by  Jake's  and  Rigaby's  Bayous  to  Lake  Chicot.  At  the  eighty-fourth  mile,  the 
Tine  of  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  Railroad,  ninety-five  miles  from  Wastwego, 
crosses  the  river  428  feet  wide,  38  feet  deep.  A  drawbridge  is  proposed  here.  Three 
miles  below,  a  navigable  channel,  298  feet  wide,  24  feet  deep,  750  feet  long,  turns  to  the 
left  into  Tensas  Bay.    The  waters  are  now  rapidly  diverted  on  either  side. 

Five  outlets  pour  to  the  right,  and  the  stream  narrows  just  below  the  eighty-eighth 
mile  to  175  feet,  the-  depth  shoaling  to  12  feet.  A  mile  below  the  banks  are  low 
willow  marshes ;  the  width  is  598  feet,  depth  7  feet. 

The  shallowest  water  is  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninetieth  mile,  where  the  right  bank 
eeases  and  the  Atchafalaya  debouches  into  Lake  Moogoulois.  Below  this  point  the 
depth  averages  12  feet.  At  the  ninety-second  mile  the  channel  enters  Bayou  Chdne, 
SOD  feet  in  width.  This  divides,  right  into  Crook  Ch^ne  and  left  into  Jake's  Bayou, 
leaving  the  stream  262  feet  wide  until  Pari  ton's  Bayou  and  Jake's  Bayou  enter  the 
left  bank  where  Bayou  La  Vigiie  leaves  on  the  right. 

At  the  ninety-seventh  mile  the  channel  enters  Lake  Chicot,  the  boatmen's  gauge 
ahowiDg  4  feet  10^  inches,  February  14, 1874.  This  lake  is  a  broad  mud  flat,  thickly 
attrewu  with  snags  and  whole  trees,  whose  roots  and  tops  appear  above  the  water. 
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The  line  of  survey  followed  the  steamboat  channel  from  the  ninety-eighth  mile,  bang 
carried  on  pyramidal  stations  of  cypress  poles,  driven  with  a  heavy  mallet,  and  bnccd 
with  boards! 

This  channel  is  crooked  and  shoal,  giving  barely  six  feet  in  the  worst  place.  Tliree 
of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan's  coal-barges  have  been  snnk  here  on  snags;  the  last  white  the 
party  were  on  the  fake.  Chicot  Piiss,  from  Chicot  to  Grand  Lake,  is  reached  at  theooe 
hundred  and  first  mile.  It  is  500  feet  wide,  36  feet  deep,  one  mile  long,  and  has  arable 
banks. 

Grand  Lake  is  seven  miles  wide  and  twenty-eight  miles  long  from  Chicot  Pass  to 
Berwick's  Bay. 

The  average  depth  is  greater  than  that  of  Chicot,  although  the  deepest  soundings 
across  the  head,  from  One  Mile  Point  to  Turkey  Island  and  from  Chicot  Pass  to  One 
Mile  Point,  was  only  10  feet.  The  channel  passes  between  Shaw's  Island  and  Turkey 
Island,  rather  nearer  the  former,  and  there  is  less  difficulty  after  passing  these  islands, 
the  boatmen  having  staked  the  channel  with  poles  capped  with  palmetto.  On  the 
right  are  the  passes  of  Lake  Fausse  Point ;  on  the  left  six  large  bayous  return  from 
Grand  River,  of  which  the  Two  Pigeons,  Catfish,  and  Cowan  are  navigable  for  lumber- 
tugs.    Channels  lead  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  from  each  of  these  bayoa&. 

Opposite  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  mile,  near  Miller's  Point,  lies  the  wreck  of 
the  Queen  of  the  West.  At  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  mile  Bayou  Bimtt^  leaves 
left  bank  in  a  handsome  bay,  showing  9  feet  at  low  tide.  Below  this  point  the  left 
shore  is  thickly  strewn  with  live-oak  trunks  and  roots,  and  bears  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  abrasive  effects  of  storms  and  the  prevailing  winds,  which  were  sooth- 
southwest  during  the  survey. 

There  are  no  houses,  nor  is  there  any  arable  land  on  the  left  bank  from  the  one  hun- 
dred and  second  mile  to  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth.  At  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  mile  the  channel  enters  Cypress  Island  Pass,  1,100  feet  wide,  27  feet  deep. 
An  abraded  island  in  the  middle  of  tbis^^pass,  about  800  feet  long,  has  5  to  10  feet  water 
on  it,  but  makes  the  pass  dangerous  on  account  of  the  live-oak  trunks  with  which  it  is 
covered. 

Boatmen  are  desirous  to  have  a  light-house  on  Cypress  Island,  and  at  night  th«r 
practice  is  to  whistle  from  the  head  of  the  lake  for  Joseph  Miller,  the  Uniteil  States 
live-oak  reserve  agent  on  the  island,  to  place  a  lantern  at  his  boat-landing,  to  which 
they  steer. 

Three  miles  below  the  pass  is  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Thompson,  sunk  upon  live- 
oak  snagH,  in  a  fog.    The  general  depth  increases  rapidly  below  Cypress  Island. 

In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  mile  Bayou  Boutt^  returns  through  the  left 
bank,  2,487  feet  wide,  24  feet  deep,  in  a  channel  300  feet  in  width. 

Opposite,  on  the  right  bank,  the  *'01d  Atchafalaya"  leaves  the  lake  through  a  stumpy, 
snaggy  coast,  with  a  channel  500  feet  wide,  about  100  feet  of  which  is  &  feet  deep. 
The  length  of  this  bayou  to  its  junction  with  the  Teche  at  Zeno's  sugar-house  is  thr« 
and  one-fourth  miles,  and  it  contains  no  serious  obstructions  to  navigation.  The  hanks 
are  arable,  and  cultivated  in  cane.  At  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  mile,  Bajoti 
American  and  Grand  Pass,  each  navigable  for  lumber  tugs,  return  from  Bayou  Boutt^ 
and  Grand  River. 

The  deep-water  channel  commences  about  1,000  feet  from  the  north  or  left  bank,  and 
is  one-half  mile  wide  toward  Navy  Commissioner's  Islands,  the  entire  width  of  the  lake 
from  Bayou  American  to  the  islands  being  4,280  feet. 

Berwick's  Bay  propor  commences  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-second  mile,  being 
1,838  feet  wide,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  40  feet  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third 
mile,  narrowing  to  1,450  feet  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  mile.  Jnst  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  it  opens  to  1,937  feet,  the  tidal  currents  being  very  strong 
and  the  whole  opening  deep.  At  Brashear  City,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and 
three-fourths  miles,  the  gap  from  Chas.  Morgan's  depot  across  Berwick's  Bay  to  Ber- 
wick City  is  1,853  feet,  the  depth  being  74  feet. 

The  products  of  the  Atchafalaya  country  are  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  moss,  Inmber, 
staves  and  shingles.  The  cotton  is  all  grown  above  the  Courtableau  and  is  sent  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  two  steamers  that  run  to  Washington,  or  the  one  that  makes  a  teo-day 
trip  to  the  Teche  country. 

The  lumber  and  staves  are  rafted  down  to  Brashear  and  the  Teche,  seven  small 
steamers  being  engaged  in  this  trade. 

Flat-boats  and  broad- horns  from  Indiana  and  Ohio  bring  down  hoop-poles,  floo^ 
bacon,  and  provisious,  for  sale  on  the  Teche,  generally  taking  the  route  by  Grand 
River,  Seventh  Tensas,  Jake's,  and  Rigaby's  Bayous,  making  as  short  a  run  over  Chicot 
and  Grand  Lake  as  possible,  and  keeping  as  near  to  the  left  bank  as  the  depth  will 
permit,  in  order  to  find  shelter  in  the  bayous  in  case  of  wind.  United  States  con- 
tractors for  live-oak  have  a  depot  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  mile,  on 
Berwick's  Bay,  where  they  collect  large  supplies  of  this  valuable  material  from  pomtt 
as  far  above  as  the  Bayou  Ch6ne,  and  ship  by  schooner. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvement  suggested  is  merely  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  channel 
down  to  the  month  of  the  Courtableau,  (sixty  miles,)  out  of  which  stream  comes  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  river  trade.  The  high  stage  of  water  during  this  survey  renders 
it  prudent  to  double  in  our  estimate  the  number  of  snags  and  logs  observed  and  located 
above  the  water  or  touched  in  sounding,  but  the  removal  of  700  snags  and  trees  from 
the  cbannel  at  low-water  will  give  the  desired  relief. 

The  "  raft"  at  W.  C.  Gordon's,  in  the  thirty-fourth  mile,  will  probably  require  more 
labor  than  any  other  point. 

The  banks  of  the  Courtableau  might  be  leveed  for  nearly  two  miles  down  from  the 
month,  through  the  lowest  swamp  of  the  Atchafalaya,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  water 
and  cut  out  the  "Devil  Bar,"  which  now  forces  boatmen  in  low- water  to  make  a  port- 
aRe  of  300  yards. 

Such  levees,  of  9  feet  crown  and  12  feet  height,  would  contain  about  200,000  cubic 
yards. 

The  condition  of  the  Atchafalaya  below  Courtableau  is  so  uncertain  and  the  chan- 
nels so  variable  and  so  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  Mississippi  that  no  immediate 
works  are  suggested. 

A  system  of  substantial  levees  might  eflfect  the  same  beneficial  change  below  Cow 
Head  Bayou,  (thirty-ninth  mile,)  that  it  has  alreadj''  done  above,  but  the  settlement 
is  too  sparse,  and  the  interests  involved  too  small,  to  warrant  the  costly  experiment. 

The  channel  in  Mon^oulois,  Chicot,  and  part  of  Grand  Lake,  should  be  marked  with 
spars  of  cypress  of  different  colors  aud  shapes,  which  might  be  placed  in  low-water 
and  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  raftsmen  and  navigators  from  the  northwestern 
States,  who  cannot  procure  pilots  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  channel. 
The  exhibits  herewith  forwarded  are : 

(1.)  General  map,  scale  jt^tv. 
(2.)  Tracings  of  cbannel,  scale  rihuTt' 
(1.)  Tracing  of  Courtableau,  scale  jpn^Tj' 
(1.)  Tracing  of  Dunbar's  map  of-lcJ:i9. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  P.  Leavenworth, 

Assistant  Engineer. 
Capt.  C.  W.  Howell, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A, 

The  charts  to  which  reference  is  made  are  transmitted  herewith.        • 

The  survey  was  made  during  time  of  high-water  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Eed  Elvers.  It  was,  therefore,  not  possible  to  locate  all  the  ob- 
structions that  embarrass  low-water  navigation  in  the  Atchafalaya. 

The  statements  of  several  persons  engaged  in  this  navigation  have 
therefore  been  taken  regarding  low-water  obstructions.  These  all  agree 
that  some  good  may  be  done  by  removing  a  few  snags  and  log-heaps 
(remains  of  old  rafts)  above  the  Courtableau. 

Below  the  Courtableau  the  navigable  channel  is  good  enough,  except 
through  the  Lakes  Mongpulois,  Chicot,  aud  the  head  of  Grand  Lake. 

The  obstructions  in  these  are  shoals  aud  sunken  timber,  a  portion  of 
which  consists  of  logs  broken  loose  from  rafts.  These  latter  are  shifted 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  new  ones  added  every  year  from  passing 
rafts,  thus  making  their  location  uncertain  and  their  removal  a  task  to 
be  repeated  after  each  rafting  season. 

Neither  the  importance  of  the  navigation  through  these  lakes  uor 
hope  of  anything  like  permanent  improvement  will  warrant  more  than 
Mr.  Leavenworth  has  recommended,  viz,  the  location  of  buoys  to  mark 
the  channels  now  used.  Even  the  value  of  such  marking  is  doubted,  * 
both  on  account  of  changes  in  location  liable  to  occur  and  of  the  fact 
that  bush-buoys  have  been  frequently  placed  by  steamboat-men  at  vari- 
ous points  and  as  frequently  swept  away  by  passing  rafts. 

The  proposed  railroad  bridges  crossing  the  heads  of  the  Seven  Tensas 
are  likely  to  prove  greater  obstructions  than  any  natural  one*  now  ex- 
isting.   The  draw,  I  am  informed,  is  to  be  located  over  the  Bayou  la 
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Roupe,  which  is  unnavigable  daring  low- water,  while  the  First  and 
Seventh  Tensas,  which  are  the  low- water  channels,  are  to  be  closed. 

Captain  Atkinson,  who,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Charles  Mor^, 
has  made  several  trips  over  this  rente  with  coal-tows,  states  tbatdaiiag 
low- water  he  experienced  greater  difficulty  at  the  month  of  Red  River 
than  at  any  point  in  the  Atchafalaya,  and  thinks  that  beyond  the  I^ 
moval  of  a  few  snags  and  logs,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Leaveoworth, 
no  improvement  will  be  of  benefit  nntil  after  improvement  of  tiiebar 
at  the  month  of  Red  River.    In  this  I  agree  with  him. 

As  to  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  improving  this  bar  there  i& 
at  present  great  diflFerence  of  opinion. 

I  should  not  refer  to  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  bar  govern 
the  Atchafalaya  navigation  as  well  as  that  of  Red  River.  Ultimately 
some  plan  of  improvement  must  be  attempted.  What  with  changes 
that  have  been  produced  by  and  are  yet  in  progress,  due  to  the  "  Shreve" 
and  "Raccourci''  cut-oflfe,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  method  of  im- 
provement should  be  adopted. 

The  Atchafalaya  derives  much  of  its  importance  as  a  commercial 
highway  from  the  navigation  of  the  Courtableau.  For  that  reason  Mr. 
Leavenworth  examined  the  worst  low-water  obstruction  in  the  latter, 
about  two  miles  from  the  Atchafalaya,  known  as  "  Devil's  Bar,"  and  re- 
ports a  plan  for  its  improvement. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  established  by  experiment  that  dredging  sach 
bars  as  this  and  the  one  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  affords  but  tempo- 
rary results.  The  commerce  of  the  Courtableau  will  not  warrant  the 
expense  of  continued  or  even  periodical  dredging;  hence,  if  improv^ 
ment  of  '<  Devil's  Bar"  is  attempted  it  must  be  on  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Leavenworth,  or  on  one  similar. 

The  expense  does  not  now  appear  warranted. 

The  removal  of  snags  and  logs  from  the  head  of  the  Atchafialaya  to 
the  Courtableau  is  all  that  I  can  recommend.  Mr.  Leavenworth  ob- 
served 350  at  high  water,  and  assumes  that  double  that  number  will  be 
visible  at  low  water.  This  estimate  is  substantiated  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  low-water  condition  of  the  stream. 

I  estimate  for  the  removal  of  these  700  at  $20  each— $14,000. 

The  work  is  located  in  the  collection-district  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  nearest  ligU* 
house  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  statistics  showing  near  the  amounts  of 
cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses  brought  out  of  the  Atchafalaya  each  year, 
or  the  amount  of  plantation  and  other  supplies  carried  in  ;  therefore  I 
only  present  Mr.  Leavenworth's  statement  of  the  number  of  steam-ves- 
sels employed  in  the  trade. 


R  15. 


FORT  ST.  PHILIP  CANAL  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  JETTIES  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

Letter  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtonj  2>.  C,  February  4, 1874 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  following  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  March  14, 1871— 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  canse  an  examination 
and  survey,  with  plans  and  estimate  of  cost,  to  be  made  by  an  officer  of  engineera,  far 
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a  sliip- canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  navigably 
mraters  thereof,  of  saitable  location  and  dimensions  for  military,  naval,  and  commercial 
purposes,  and  that  he  report  npon  the  feasibility  of  the  same  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
aent&tives — 

Capt.  O.  W.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  was,  with  your  sanction, 
assig^ned  to  the  duty  of  making  the  survey  referred  to.  Having  com- 
pleted this  duty  and  submitted  his  report,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
obtain  the  judgment  of  a  Board  of  Engineers  upon  the  project  proposed 
by  him,  and  accordingly  a  Board  was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  it  in  connection  with  other  methods  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigable  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  the  report  of  Captain 
Howell  are  submitted,  as  follows : 

1.  Report  of  Captain  Howell,  transmitting  a  project  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  below  Fort  St.  Philip  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  throngh  Isle  an  Breton 
Pass ;  with  appendixes  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  map  marked  D. 
'  2.  Report  of  Board  of  Engineers  upon  Captain  Howell's  project. 
*«S.  Minority  report  of  Colonel  Barnard. 

4.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  passes 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  alternative  to  or  in  connection  with  the  canal. 

5.  Minority  report  of  Colonel  Barnard. 

6.  Minority  report  of  Migor  Warren. 

By  the  method  uow  iu  use  for  deepeniug  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  Elver,  a  depth  of  from  18  to  20  feet  at  low-tide  can  be 
maintained,  which  will  admit  vessels  of  19  to  20  feet  draught. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  securing  and  maintaining  this  depth  with 
a  width  of  250  feet  is  $150,000,  and  taking  into  account  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  supply  a  new  steamer  every  four  years  to  replace  the  worn-out 
one  of  the  two  in  use,  the  annual  expenditure  becomes  $200,000. 

By  doubling  the  annual  expenditure  after  procuring  two  more  steam- 
ers, (at  a  cost  of  $400,000,)  probably  a  channel  400  feet  wide,  with  a 
depth  between  18  and  20  feet,  could  be  maintained. 

This  appears  to  be  the  maximum  eflfect  which  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  system  of  dredging. 

But  from  the  experience  gained  in  the  work  the  officer  in  charge  is  of 
opinion  that  the  width  which  can  be  maintained  with  the  present  means 
will  be  sufficient,  provided  the  War  Department  can  control  absolutely 
the  use  of  the  improved  channel,  a  condition  essential  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  improved  channel,  whether  it  be  by  a  canal,  by  jetties,  or  by 
dredging. 

Respecting  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ship-canal  from  the 
river  near  Fort  St.  Philip  to  the  deep  water  of  Isle  au  Breton  Pass,  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  agree  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  entire 
practicability. 

To  determine,  however,  the  best  line  for  the  location  of  the  canal 
across  the  peninsula,  and  the  best  point  for  its  entering  the  river,  and 
also  the  position  and  manner  of  its  entering  Isle  au  Breton  Pass,  re- 
quires further  survey,  borings,  and  other  examinations  and  measure- 
ments, and  the  preparation  of  plans  based  upon  their  results. 

The  Board,  excepting  Colonel  Barnard,  submits  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  stated  within  the  limits 
designated,  which  it  believes  to  be  ample. 

From  this  opinion  Colonel  Barnard  dissents. 

Respecting  the  application  of  the  jetty  system  to  the  improvement  of 
the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Board,  Colonel  Barnard  dis- 
senting, reports  adversely  both  as  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  con- 
struction and  the  cost  of  the  system. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  question  of  applying  this  method 
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of  improvemoDt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  does  not  present,  either  in  its  construction  or  cost,  saperior  ad- 
vantages to  the  canal  plan.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  jetty 
system  is  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  constantly  extending  the  piers 
in  the  open  sea,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  stonns. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Brig.  Oen,,  and  Chief  of  Engineen. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War, 


1. — Report  of  Copt.  C.  W,  Howell^  Corps  of  Engineers. 

From  the  general  appropriation  for  surveys,  approved  March  3, 187I» 
there  was  allotted  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  surv^ey  of  a  proposed  route 
for  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  a  point  near  aod 
below  Fort  St.  Philip,  Louisiana,  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  throagh  Isle 
an  Breton  Pass.* 

Under  orders  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  United  States  Army,  dated 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  18, 1871,  the  conduct  of  this  survey  devolved 
on  the  undersigned. 

The  survey  was  completed  several  months  ago,  but  report  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed  until  this  time. 

Report  is  required  on  the  following  points : 

l8t.  On  the  commercial  and  national  importance  of  the  projectod  canal. 

2d.  On  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 

3d.  On  t^e  probable  cost  of  construction. 

These  are  to  be  considered  in  the  order  named ;  the  data  for  consider- 
ation being  obtained  from  the  recent  survey,  and  from  other  sources 
available,  which  are  named  in  the  list  of  authorities  api)ended. 

IMPORTANCE. 

The  importance  of  securing  an  adequate  outlet  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  too  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  represeuta- 
tive  men  of  the  valley  to  require  in  this  report  more  than  a  general 
statement 

The  valley  principally  depends  for  its  development  on  the  prodacts 
of  its  agricultural  population — on  its  grains,  cotton,  sugar,  and  its  beef 
and  hog  products.  For  these  there  is  a  large  European  demand,  the 
supply  of  which  adds  materially  to  the  wealth  and  growth  of  the 
country. 

Active  competition  from  other  sources  of  supply,  favored  with  cheaper 
labor  and  transportation,  keeps  down  the  market  abroad,  so  that  with 
our  present  means  for  transportation  from  the  far  interior  to  the  sea- 
board  the  value  of  the  product  in  the  home-market  is  kept  at  a  figore 
which  does  not  always  fairly  remunerate  the  producer  for  his  labor  or 
offer  a  stimulus  to  increased  production. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  works  of  internal  improvemeDt 
best  calculated  to  insure  the  producer  a  better  return  for  his  labor  are 
obvious. 

Bailroad  transportation  for  cheap  and  bulky  freights  over  loDg  dis* 

*  This  survey  was  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  dited 
March  14, 1^1. 
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tances  is  necessarily,  aod  has  been  found  by  experience,  too  expensive 
to  offer  the  producer  hope  for  advantage  to  be  gained  from  increase  in 
no  in  ber  of  lines  and  amount  of  rolling-stock.  He  has,  therefore,  recently 
turned  attention  to  those  known  and  cheaper  routes  overlooked  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  mania  for  railroad  extension.  Of  these,  the  routes 
via  the  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Brie  Canal,  by  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  them  when  not  icebound,  attest  the  importance  of  similar 
roates  projected.  The  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  water-routes  from  the 
interior  to  the  seaboard  is  further  shown  by  the  interest  manifested 
in  urging  the  extension  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  the 
project  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  harbor  of 
Savannah,  the  yearly  demand  for  continued  improvement  of  western 
rivers  and  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  finally 
in  this  project  for  the  St.  Philip  Ship-Canal. 

The  mciins  for  securing  cheap  transportation  via  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  to  the  excellent  harbor  of  New  Orleans  are  promised 
by  the  substitution  of  lines  of  model  barges,  carrying  large  freights  on 
a  light  draught  of  water,  and  towed  by  comparatively  inexpensive 
Hteaiu  tow-boats,  for  the  expensive,  shortlived  steamboats  heretofore 
engaged  in  traflBc  on  those  waters.  The  improvement  of  western  rivers 
is  yearly  diminishing  the  risks  attending  their  navigation.  The  advan- 
tages offered  for  transportation  from  the  West  to  the  sea,  via  this  route, 
have  attracted  attention,  and  increasing  capital  from  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  great  natural 
highways  will  become,  as  they  ought  to,  the  commercial  routes  connect- 
ing the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  eastern  seaboard  and  with  foreign 
countries. 

That  this  desirable  end  may  be  attained  it  is  first  necessary  to  assure, 
beyond  matter  of  doubt,  adequate  entrance  to  the  Mississippi,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  sea-going  vessels  of  the  largest  freighting  ca- 
pacity requisite  to  afford  the  cheapest  freights. 

Congress  has  heretofore,  with  yearly  increasing  appreciation  of  this 
necessity,  and  recently  with  increased  liberality,  fostered  the  various 
plans  presented  for  giving  such  entrance.  The  results  have  been  such 
as  to  warrant  yet  more  liberal  action. 

With  the  success  attending  the  work  of  dredging  the  bar  at  South- 
west Pass  during  the  past  two  years,  the  commerce  seeking  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  has  grown  rapidly. 

Lines  of  steamships  before  in  the  trade  have  built  new  vessels  for  it ; 
other  old  lines  have  been  attracted  to  it;  new  lines  have  their  vessels  in 
course  of  construction ;  and  sailing-vessels,  in  greater  number  than  be- 
fore, have  engaged  in  it,  all  taking  fuller  cargoes,  making  quicker  trips, 
with  greater  profit  to  owners  and  reduced  expense  to  shippers.  The 
cotton-trade  of  the  upper  cotton-region,  for  a  time  partially  diverted 
from  this  route,  is  returning,  and  a  grain-trade  has  been  inaugurated, 
which  promises  to  attain  large  proportions. 

While  the  great  benefit  already  derived  from  dredging  is  acknowl- 
edged, there  remains,  in  the  minds  of  commercial  men,  doubt  as  to  its 
continuance  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  deeper-draught  vessels. 

There  is  yet  more  serious  doubt  regarding  the  continuance  of  suita- 
ble action  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  making  appropriations  seasonably 
and  in  amount  to  prevent  interruption  of  the  work. 

Distrust  in  the  continued  effectiveness  of  dredging  can  only  be  over- 
come by  long-continued  success,  and  simply  retards  commercial  prog- 
ress. Distrust  in  the  continued  good- will  of  Congress  is  of  more  serious 
import 
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The  work  in  progress  is  dependent  for  its  continuance  on  an  aimui 
appropriation;  it  is  of  a  character  requiring  continued  work;  sospa- 
sion  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  will  permit  the  natural  agencies  alvftyfl 
at  work  to  obliterate  all  evidences  of  previous  improvement  and  reitira 
the  channel  across  the  bars  at  the  river-outlets  to  their  normal  and  ob- 
structed condition.    Such  occurrence  would  be  disastrous  in  the  exbcne. 
It  would  ruin  the  commerce  now  promising  such  good  results,  rnintbe 
merchants  engaged  in  it,  and  destroy  confidence  in  plans  for  its  revival 
at  any  future  time.    Yet  such  occurrence  is  not  improbable,  as  evideneel 
by  the  past  record  of  the  work. 

Legislative  economy  enters  too  largely  into  the  spirit  of  Amemn 
politics  to  permit  of  men  engaged  in  legitimate  business  staking  Uieir 
wealth  where  it  will  depend  on  the  turn  legislation  may  take. 

What  is  required  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  futnre  of  the  commera 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver  is  a  permanent  outlet,  not  one  of  nncertaia 
tenure. 

Dredging,  from  its  dependence  on  legislative  action,  does  not  off^ 
such,  nor  do  I  believe  it  capable  of  offering  more  than  a  depth  of  20 
feet  the  year  round,  a  depth  not  considered  adequate.  It  is  conoeired 
that  this  canal  project  does.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  inroked 
appears  to  warrant  a  trial  of  the  project. 

THE   PROJECT. 

The  project  for  this  canal  has  been  agitated  for  the  past  forty  years. 
It  ha6  had  its  advocates  principally  among  local  engineers  and  mer- 
chants, but  has  been  recommended  by  higher  authorities  as  a  final  re- 
sort should  dredging  fail  or  ultimately  prove  inadequate  to  fully  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  commerce.  Its  feasibility  has  never  been  made 
the  main  subject  of  discussion  or  objection,  but  it  has  always  been  dis- 
carded on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  cost,  estimated  greater  than  tlie 
amount  of  commerce  it  was  designed  to  aid  was  presumed  to  warrant 
This  objection  has  now  lost  the  force  it  once  had,  and  if  at  all  consid- 
ered, can  have  no  special  weight  in  deciding  for  or  against  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  canal. 

The  question  of  feasibility  is  the  only  one  requiring  consideration. 
To  settle  this,  and  at  tbe  same  time  gain  the  information  required  for 
making  plans  and  estimates  for  the  canal,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
recent  survey. 

PREVIOUS  SURVEYS. 

A  reconnoissance  of  Breton  Island  Pass  made  by  British  naval  offi- 
cers about  1775,  the  results  of  which  were  made  public,  (•  in  chart  sub- 
mitted,) though  made  for  other  purposes,  affords  the  earliest  known  data 
bearing  on  the  project. 

An  examination  is  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Maj.  Benj.  Buis- 
son,  State  engineer  of  the  Stat/C  of  Louisiana,  about  1832,  on  the  results 
of  which  Major  Buisson  appears  to  have  originated  and  recommended 
this  project  by  his  reports,  giving  to  it,  at  that  time,  considerable  pwo- 
iuence.  Outside  of  bare  mention  in  reports  and  correspondence  of  later 
date,  I  have  found  nothing  to  show  that  Major  Buisson  made  more  than 
a  simple  examination  on  which  to  base  his  project. 

The  representations  of  Major  Buisson,  supported  by  the  action  of  tbe 
legislature  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Or 
leans,  induced  Congress  to  authorize  an  investigation  of  the  project 

*Not  pablidhed  untU  m23.    Enlarged  copy  of  chart  sabmitted,  marked  D. 
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This  was  made  early  in  1837  by  Capt.  Win.  H.  Chase,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  who  reported  favorably.*  This  report  was  based  on  a 
horrieil  reconnoissance,  and  was  not  considered  satisfactory.  In  conse- 
qaence,  a  snrvey  was  ordered  in  1838,  and  made  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  Andrew  Talcott,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  the  plot  of  which 
is  sabmitted.    (Chart  C.) 

The  report  of  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  Chief  Topographical  Engineers,t  based 
on  the  results  of  this  survey,  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  project  by 
Confess. 

In  1858  Mr.  B.  Montaigu,  civil  engineer,  revived  the  project,  made 
an  examination,  (the  character  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain,) and  published  a  voluminous  pamphlet  (copy  submitted,  marked 
H)  ia  support  of  his  views.  The  death  of  Montaigu  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  suspended  consideration  of  the  project. 

In  1869,  the  Coast  Survey  extended  its  work  to  cover  Isle  an  Breton 
Pass,  (chart  submitted,  marked  C,)  the  results  of  which  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  our  own  survey.  The  project  was  finally  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  during  the*winter  of  1869-'70,  by  prominent  mer- 
chants of  New  Orleans,  and  the  undersigned  directed  to  report  on  its 
feasibility.  Such  report  was  rendered,  based  on  the  results  of  a  per- 
sonal reconnoissance,  and  represented  the  necessity  for  making  a  more 
thorough  survey  than  had  yet  been  made.  Such  survey  was  directed, 
completed,  and  its  plot  is  submitted,  (marked  A.) 

THE  SURVEY. 

The  field-work  was  commenced  November  8,  1871,  and  concluded 
March  13, 1872.  The  instruments  used  were  of  Wiirdemann's  and  Gur- 
ley's  best  make.  The  assistants  employed  were  skilled  in  the  duties 
assigned  them. 

Lieut.  H.  M.  Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  operations  in  the  field,  and  has  made  many  of  the 
compntations  for  dimensions  and  cost  of  construction. 

After  measurement  of  a  base  and  completion  of  the  primary  triangu- 
lation,  the  party  was  divided  into  three. 

Assistant  F.  M.  Eppley  was  put  in  charge  of  all  hydrographic  work, 
Assistant  Thomas  Larkin  in  charge  of  topography  and  leveling.  Assist- 
ant W.  Launegan  in  charge  of  boring  party. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  displayed  on  Chart  A,  or  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Breton  Island  Pass, — ^This  is  the  western  of  the  two  passes  connecting 
the  large  body  of  water  known  as  Breton  Island  Sound  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  minimum  width  is  about  33,000  feet ;  minimum  area  of 
cross-section  about  536,000  square  feet ;  maximum  depth  in  throat  of 
pass,  36  feet  at  mean  low-tide ;  and  depth  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass,  28  feet.  The  axis  of  the  pass  lies  nearly  southeast  and  north- 
west. The  Gulf  approach  is  from  the  southeast,  and  is  Hanked  on  the 
one  side  by  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  Errol  Islands,  and  Isle  an  Breton ; 
on  the  other  by  the  land  forming  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver, 
the  two  flanks  forming  with  each  other  nearly  a  right  angle,  having  the 
pass  at  the  vertex. 

The  approach  is  well  covered  except  from  the  southeastward,  and 
oflFers  abundant  room  and  good  holding-ground  for  the  anchorage  of  a 
large  fleet.    The  bottom  is  soft  and  sticky  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the 

•  See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  173,  House  of  Reps.,  24th  Cong.,  2d  session, 
t  See  Ex.  Doo.  No.  2,  page  684,  vol.  1,  26th  Co^g.,  let  sesBion. 
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pass  and  approach,  and  hardens  from  the  twenty-foot  curve  toward  the 
shorelines.  The  islands  are  of  sand,  and  the  Mississippi  shore-line  aa 
allavial,  marshy  formation,  fringed  with  sand-reefs.  At  its  head  the 
pass  expands  abruptly  into  Breton  Island  Sound  and  shoals  rapidly. 

The  great  depth  of  the  pass  is  due  to  the  tidal  currents  through  it 
Observations  were  made  to  determine  the  velocities  of  these  corrents, 
floats  being  used  for  the  purpose,  but  with  such  unsatisfactory  resalts 
as  to  make  them  valueless. 

A  computation  has  been  substituted,  based  on  the  record  of  tide- 
gauge  kept  at  Sable  Point,  (diagram  submitted,  marked  F,)  the  mini- 
mum area  of  cross-section  of  pass,  (section  submitted,  marked  F  F,)  and 
the  superficial  area  of  that  portion  of  Breton  Island  Sound  aflFected  by 
the  tides  through  the  pass,  (see  appendix  marked  G.)  ^'  It  is  best  to 
use  such  calculations  only  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  probable 
effect  of  alterations." — (Rankine.)  It  is  for  this  purpose  alone  the  infor- 
mation is  required. 

By  these  computations  for  the  time  covered  by  the  gauge-record  the 
velocity  of  the  inward  or  flood-tide  current  was  found  to  range  from 
zero  to  1.06  feet  per  second  ;  that  of  the  outward  or  ebb-tide  carreot 
from  zero  to  1.175  feet  per  second.  Higher  tides  than  those  observed 
have  been  known  to  occur,  but  they  were  of  longer  continuance  than 
any  shown  on  diagram,  and  it  is  possible  caused  no  stronger  flood-cM- 
rent  than  is  vshown,  but  a  stronger  ebb-current.  Xo  reliable  informatioa 
could  be  obtained  regarding  these  extraordinary  tides  from  which  to 
determine  the  rise  and  fall  that  would  have  been  indicated  by  the  Sable 
Island  gauge.  It  is  only  known  that  they  seldom  occur,  are  caused  by 
southeast  hurricanes,  which  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  and  that 
during  their  continuance  water  from  the  Gulf  has  been  known  to  flow 
into  the  river,  over  the  lower  portions*  of  the  river  bank,  below  Fort 
St.  Philip. 

The  portion  of  Breton  Island  Sound  daily  filled  and  discharged  through 
Breton  Island  Pass  has  a  superficial  area  of  water-surface  of  about  three 
hundred  and  five  square  miles.  Its  northern  and  western  shore-line  is 
covered  by  numerous  small  islands  and  oyster-reefs,  and  indented  with 
bays  and  bayous  connecting  with  lakes  in  the  Lake  Borgne  Peninsnia. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  sound  ranges  from  15  feet  at  the  head  of  the 
pass  to  a  few  inches  at  the  shore-line.  The  bayous  connecting  the  lakes 
with  the  sound  have  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  The  lakes  are  shal- 
low. The  shores  and  bottom  are  of  alluvial  formation  ;  the  islets  gen- 
erally of  sand.  There  are  no  streams  entering  into  the  sound,  and  no 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  River,  even  during  the  season  of  high 
water  in  the  latter;  the  levees,  which  extend  to  Fort  St^  Philip,  effectu- 
ally cutting  off  such  communication  above  the  head  of  Breton  Island 
Pass. 

Outside  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Peninsula, 
there  is  a  break  in  the  river-bank  known  as  Cubit's  Gap,  through  which 
the  Mississippi  River  makes  its  first  discharge  to  the  eastwa^  This 
discharge  is  only  during  the  flood-stage  of  the  river,  and  during  this 
stage  much  material  in  suspension  is  carried  through  the  gap  from  the 
river  to  be  deposited  in  Bird  Island  Sound,  some  of  which  may  find  its 
way  into  Breton  Island  Sound,  as  is  hereafter  explained. 

*  The  (lifiercDce  between  the  lowest  and  highest  tides  observed  by  this  surrey  «• 
3.70  feet.  (See  Fort  Point  gange,  diagram  Jr.)  The  greatest  difference  observed  ti 
1851  and  January,  1852,  in  Bayou  St.  Philip,  was  4.92  feet.  See  Humphreys  &  Abbort 
Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  Mississippi.)  The  first-named  gauge  was  the  entr»iiMt0 
the  bayou,  the  second  at  the  head.  The  modifying  action  of  the  bayoa  oould  oolbe 
ascertained,  the  old  bench-mark  at  Fort  St.  Philip  having  been  lost. 
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The  next  eastward  outlet  of  the  river  is  through  the  Passes  i  Loatre 
and  the  Duinerous  small  bayoas  branching  from  them.  These  outlets 
are  so  situated  in  relation  to  Breton  Island  Pass,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  a  map  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  that,  during  the  prevalence 
of  southerly  winds,  some  of  the  muddy  water  discharged  .through  them 
must  be  carried  by  the  littoral  current,  induced  by  such  winds,  in  the 
direction  of  the  pass,  and  not  only  cause  deposit  in  the  bayous  of  the 
St.  Philip  Peninsula,  but  on  rare  occasions,  by  extending  into  Breton 
Island  Sound,  cause  slight  deposits  there,  tending,  at  some  time  in  the 
very  remote  future,  to  materially  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  sound  as  a 
tidal  reservoir. 

The  St.  Philip  Peninsula,  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the. 
trunk  of  the  canal,  is  entirely  (witli  the  exception  of  the  Sand  Islands 
skirting  its  eastern  border)  of  alluvial  formation,  the  character  of  which 
is  shown  by  the  borings,  sections  of  which  are  shown  on  Chart  A. 

The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  covered  by  shallow  bays  and 
lag^oons,  the  only  firm  land  being  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river-bank, 
and  that  afforded  by  the  Sand  Islands.  The  formation  is  entirely  simi- 
lar to  that  on  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  heavy  structures 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  are  built. 

The  river,  for  several  miles  of  its  length  along  the  reach  available  for 
the  river  end  of  the  canal,  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  water  deepens 
rapidly  from  the  shore-line.  The  banks  are  stable,  because  through  this 
reach  the  river-current  is  parallel  to  them,  and  has  not  sufficient  velocity 
to  further  abrade  them,  as  it  does  in  the  bends  above. 

The  range  of  the  river  between  extreme  low  and  extreme  high  water 
was  found  to  be  about  6  feet  by  reference  to  gauge-record  kept  at  Fort 
Jackson  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  adopted  as  the  extreme 
lift  of  the  river-lock  for  the  canal,  the  least  being  zero. 

The  facts  above  stated,  together  with  those  referred  to  as  displayed  on 
charts  and  in  appendixes  submitted,  are  all  that  are  required  for  the 
discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  project  for  this  canal. 

DISCUSSION  OF  FEASIBILITY. 

The  feasibility  of  the  project  depends,  first,  on  finding  Breton  Island 
Pass,  in  its  present  condition,  not  subject  to  material  deterioration  as 
regards  depth  and  other  dimensions,  within  such  reasonable  period  of 
time  as  may  be  assumed  sufficient  to  repay,  in  the  benefit  commerce 
may  derive  from  the  canal,  the  cost  of  its  construction.  Of  this  we  are 
to  judge,  first,  from  the  charts  of  past  surveys,  the  earliest  of  which, 
fortunately,  dates  back  quite  one  hundred  yeai-s.  Four  of  the  charts  are 
presented,  reduced  to  the  same  scale  for  ease  of  comparison,  and  will  be 
found  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Though  the  soundings  on  these  are  not 
referred  to  the  same  plane,  (being  referred  to  mean  low-tide  as  deter- 
mined by  observations  made  during  the  continuance  of  the  surveys  which 
they  separately  represent,)  from  the  manner  in  which  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence was  obtained  in  each  case  there  can  be  but  such  slight  difference 
that  we  may  ignore  it  and  compare  the  soundings  as  if  referred  to  the 
same  plane. 

Making  the  comparison,  we  find  there  has  been,  within  the  past  one 
hundred  years,  no  noticeable  change  in  the  depth  of  water  over  the  bar 
at  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  and  that  the  entrance  has,  if  anything,  im- 
proved by  widening.  We  find  the  depth  in  the  throat  of  the  pass  main- 
tained, and  but  unimportant  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  head  of  the 
pass,  where  it  spreads  out  into  Breton  Island  Sound.    From  inspection 
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of  the  charts,  the  conclusion  must  be  such  as  to  warrant  belief  that  no 
greater  changes  will  be  observed  during  the  next  one  handred  years 
unless  new  causes  for  change  are  introduced. 

Let  us  consider  the  possibility  from  new  causes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pass  are  determined  by  the  volume  and  velocity 
of  the  tidal  currents  through  it.  These  are  dependent  chiefly  on  the  area 
of  the  reservoir  to  be  daily  supplied  and  depleted  through  the  pass. 

So  long  as  this  reservoir  (the  west  end  of.  Breton  Island  Sound,  and 
the  bays,  bayous,  and  lakes  connecting  with  it)  retains  its  present  area, 
there  can  be  no  change  resulting  from  natural  causes  alone  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pass.  That  this  area  cannot  be  materially  diminished  by 
silting,  is  evident  from  the  following: 

The  ebb-current  through  the  pass  being  always  stronger  than  the 
flood-current,  is  able  to  return  to  the  Gulf  the  greater  part  of  what  silt 
ma>  be  brought  by  the  flood-current  from  the  eastern  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver.  These  outlets  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  pass.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  nearest  is  filling,  and  we 
know  that  the  others  are  pushing  out  farther  into  the  Gulf,  increasing 
their  distances  from  Breton  Island  Pass.  There  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  formation  of  new  outlets  above  the  present  ones.  Should  there 
be,  at  any  future  time,  cause  for  apprehending  breaks  in  the  river-bank 
that  might  result  in  injury  to  the  pass,  comparatively  inexpensive  levees 
can  be  built  to  effectually  guard  against  them. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  no  streams  emptying  into  the  sound,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  is  securely  leveed.  There  can  be  no  silt  brought 
in  from  that  direction,  except  through  a  possible  crevasse.  There  can 
be  no  silt  brought  in  from  the  northeastward  through  Ghandeleur  Sound, 
since  the  tides  through  Grand  Gosier  Pass  effectually  cut  it  off.  Filling 
of  the  sound  by  the  gradual  growth  of  oyster-beds  and  reefs  is  barely 
considerable. 

Since  existing  sources  of  silt  are  being  blocked  up  or  further  removed, 
and  since  possible  new  sources  can  be  easily  guarded  against,  I  conclude 
that  the  area  of  Breton  Island  Sound  will  remain  as  now  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  and  the  dimensions  of  Breton  Island  Pass  remain  unchanged 
from  natural  causes. 

The  constructions  (the  jejbties)  required  to  carry  the  dibouckSot  the 
canal  to  the  deep  water  of  the  pass  will  cause  changes,  the  general  char- 
acter of  which  may  be  predicted. 

The  area  of  cross-section  of  the  pass  will  be  diminished  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  jetties  proposed  by  70,000  square  feet. 

The  area  of  Breton  Island  Sound  remaining  unchanged,  the  volnmeof 
water  going  through  the  pass  to  fill  or  deplete  the  sound  daily  will  be, 
after  the  jetties  are  built,  the  same  as  if  they  were  not  constructed.  This 
will  cause  increased  velocities  of  the  tidal  currents  and  increased  scour 
of  the  bottom,  and  of  the  Breton  Island  side  of  the  pass,  until  such  time 
as  the  present  area  of  cross-section  is  restored. 

The  axis  of  the  pass  will  be  shifted  to  the  eastward  and  its  direction 
slightly  changed.  The  contour  of  the  head  of  the  pass  will  be  consider- 
ably changed,  and  the  west  end  of  Breton  Island  will  probably,  consid- 
ering the  character  of  its  formation,  be  abraded  unless  protected  by 
works  of  art. 

From  the  character  of  the  bottom  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  pass, 
it  is  probable  the  jjass  will  regain  its  normal  dimensions  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  Breton  Island  side.  Unless  the  end  of  the  island  is  pro- 
tected with  such  protection  as  may  be  necessary,  the  pass  will  deepen. 

The  extent  of  the  changes  which  the  jetties  will  effect  can  only  be  defi- 
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nitely  ascertained  after  the  constmction  of  the  latter.  Injurious  changes 
may  be  prevented  by  the  protection  of  the  west  end  of  Breton  Island,  as 
may  be  found  necessary  in  the  course  of  construction. 

While  the  effect  of  the  proposed  jetties  on  the  east  side  of  the  pass 
cannot  be  accurately  predicted,  their  effect  on  the  west  side,  on  Sable 
Island,  may  be  predicted  with  certainty.  The  angles  between  the  shore- 
line and  the  jetties  will  partially  fill  with  sand  and  other  deposits. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  engiueers  with  all  jetty  constructions 
on  our  northern  lakes,  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  Europe;  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Danube,  and,  recently,  at  the 
d&bowM  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  and  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  all  these 
cases  this  filling  is  considered  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  tidal  cur- 
rents (shore-currents)  perpendicnlar  to  the  jetties  are  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  ultimate  growth  of  the  shore-line  incident  to  this  filling 
from  extending  around  the  jetty-heads  and  obliging  an  extension  of  the 
jetties  themselves.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  it  is  possible  tp 
secure  a  very  strong  current  passing  the  jetty-heads,  sufficient  to  insure 
us  against  apprehension  of  being  called  upon  at  any  time  to  extend  our 
constructions. 

As  there  will  be  no  current  through  the  canal,  we  must  expect  silting 
immediately  between  the  heads  of  the  jetties,  due  to  eddies  from  the 
currents  through  the  pass.  It  is  apprehended  that  shoaling  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  canal  from  this  cause  will  not  be  rapid,  but  that  there  will 
be  required,  to  free  the  entrance  from  such  deposit  as  may  be  made,  each 
year,  the  services  of  an  ordinary  dredge-boat  for  several  days,  or  per- 
haps weeks. 

In  the  trunk  of  the  canal  there  will  be  no  silt  admitted,  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  sluices  for  the  lift-lock  being  such  as  to  keep  all  river- 
water  required  for  the  lift  from  passing  into  the  canal  below  the  lock. 

Slight  deposit  is  anticipated  within  the  lock,  the  removal  of  which, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually,  will  be  a  very  simple  operation. 

There  will  be  deposit  of  river-silt  in  the  fore-bay  of  the  lock,  due  to 
an  eddy  from  the  river-current.  The  amount  of  this  deposit  cannot  be 
calculated,  and  it  will  require  occasional  dredging  to  maintain  the  depth 
of  this  entrance  to  the  canal. 

The  river-bank  at  the  point  selected  for  the  head  of  the  canal,  as  be- 
fore stated,  is  not  subject  to  change,  and  the  depth  of  the  river-bed  may 
be  expected  to  very  gradually  increase  with  the  advance  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  gulfward. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  see  no  reason  from  the  above  to  question  the 
feasibility^  of  the  project,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  questioned,  on  the 
assumption  of  engineers^  that  Breton  Island  Pass  will  deteriorate  and 
Hie  canal  itself  fill  with  silt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  continued 
and  expensive  dredging  to  keep  it  open. 

In  regard  to  the  foundations  for  locks,  reference  is  made  to  the' sec- 
tion of  borings  (Chart  A)  and  to  the  specimens  sent  herewith. 

Borings  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  show,  at  a  suitable  depth  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lift-lock,  a  stratum  of  mud-lump  clay,  having  an  indicated 
thickness  of  over  20  feet,  and  its  further  thickness  not  ascertained. 
This  I  consider  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  lock  shown  by  drawings 
submitted,  if  a  solid  timber  platform,  here  recommended,  is  employed, 
or  even  if  a  pile  and  grillage  foundation  should  be  adopted. 

As  no  plan  of  founding  will  be  adopted,  even  should  the  construction 
of  the  canal  be  decided  upon,  except  under  the  advisement  of  a  Board 
of  Engineers,  it  is  not  essential  that  I  should  here  give  reasons  for  favor- 
ing the  platform* 

50  E  n         \ 
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Boring  No.  6,  in  my  opinion,  shows  that  a  good  foundation  may  be 
had  for  the  guard-lock  on  Sable  Island. 

Excavation  for  trunk  of  canal. — ^This  will  be  the  least  difficult  part  of 
the  work  to  execute.  It  will  be  entirely  through  an  alluvial  formation, 
free,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  from  rocks,  stumps,  and  buried 
timber.  It  can  all  be  done  by  dredge-boats,  provided  with  suitable  car- 
riers to  transfer  the  spoil  to  the  banks. 

Canals*  have  been  successfully  carried  through  a  similar  formation  by 
allowing  the  excavation  of  a  l^rge  cross-section  with  easy  slopes,  and 
by  giving  the  embankments  a  wide  base  as  compared  to  their  heights. 
The  cross-section  of  this  canal  and  embankments  must  be  determined 
w^hile  excavation  is  in  progress,  and  be  varied  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of 
the  formation  found  in  the  several  sections  of  the  work. 

For  purpose  of  estimate,  a  uniform  oross-sectionf  has  been  assamed 
with  sides  given,,  the  slope  found  in  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  canal. 
The  embankments  of  the  canal  at  some  points  may  require  protection 
of  their  outer  slopes  by  facines  or  wicker-work,  or  by  a  growth  of  wil- 
lows. Throughout  their  greater  part,  sodding  with  Bermuda  grass  will 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  washing  of  the  slopes.  Washing  of  the  sides 
of  the  excavation  may  be  avoided  by  introducing  the  towage  system 
of  navigation  now  in  use  on  the  river  Seine,  in  France,  and  Elbe,  in 
Germany,  which,  I  think,  will  be  better  and  more  economical  than  a 
railroad  and  towing-locomotives  on  the  embankment. 

The  jetties. — The  location  of  these  is  shown  on  Chart  A.  The  founda- 
tion available  is  shown  to  be  a  good  one.  Similarly-constructed  jetties 
have  been  employed  at  the  Sulina,  mouth  of  the  Danube,  proving  effi- 
cient, substantial,  and  economical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  even  an  engineer  of  ordinary 
capacity  to  construct  these  jetties  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  draw- 
ings, so  as  to  withstand  the  strongest  seas  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
posed. The  dimensions  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  estimate  may  require 
modification  in  the  course  of  construction,  as  they  are  based  on  calcn- 
lations  ha\ung  factors  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  accurately  de- 
termined. 

PLANS  FOB  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

The  general  and  detailed  plans  for  the  various  constructions  pertain- 
iing  to  the  canal,  and  herewith  submitted,  were  drawn  up  more  for  the 
purpose  of  estimate  than  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  adoption  with- 
<out  modification.  They  have  been  as  carefully  considered  as  the  time 
at  my  command  for  such  purpose  would  permit. 

While  some  points  of  the  plan  are  original,  the  greater  number,  it 
will  be  observed,  have  been  adopted  from  existing  works ;  for  example, 
the  general  plan  and  details  for  gates,  &c.  (Due  acknowledgment  will 
be  found  on  the  drawings.)  In  all  such  cases  dimensions  have  been 
changed  to  suit  the  new  conditions  imposed. 

The  drawings  are  intended  to  be  so  complete  as  to  reader  a  detailed 
description  unnecessary. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

The  lift-lock  is  400  feet  in  length  between  gates,  80  feet  wide  at  top, 
and  has  a  depth  of  27  feet  over  the  sill  at  mean  low  tide  in  the  Gulf. 
The  side  walls  and  bottom  are  of  b^ton,  the  walls  faced  with  granite. 

•  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland. 

t  Width  at  bottom,  200  feet ;  depth,  27  feet ;  slope,  1  on  2. 
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These  are  founded  on  a  solid  timber  platform,  6  feet  in  thickness,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  lock,  composed  of  layers  of  12 
inch  by  12  inch  squared  timber  alternately  crossed  at  right  angles  and 
bolted  together  in  the  manner  adopted  for  the  caissons  for  piers  of  the 
East  Eiver  suspension  bridge,  the  whole  forming  a  rigid  beam  calcu- 
lated to  uphold  without  deflection  the  weight  of  the  superstructure. 
This  foundation  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  mud-lump  clay  known  to  be  at 
least  20  feet  in  thickness.  Seepage  is  cut  off  by  rows  of  close  piling  ex- 
tended from  the  lock  60  feet  into  the  bauk.  The  platform  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  row  of  close  piling,  the  heads  of  the  piles  being  strongly 
strapped  to  the  platform. 

The  gates  are  of  iron,  circular  in  plan,  and  of  the  kind  known  as 
floating  gates.  Their  flotation  is  calculated,  without  ballast,  for  a 
draught  of  28J  feet,  and  for  greater  depths  water-ballast  will  be  intro- 
duced or  discharged,  as  may  be  made  necessary  by  the  fluctuations  of 
the  tides.  The  miter-sills  are  wrought-iron  trusses.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  gates  will  be  effected  by  chains  and  hand-winches. 

The  sluices  for  lilling  and  emptying  the  lock  are  large  cast-iron  pipes^ 
laid  iu  the  side  walls  just  below  the  level  of  extreme  low-water  in  the 
river.  Water  is  received  from  the  fore- bay  to  fill  the  lock,  distributed 
by  branch-pipes  the  whole  length  of  the  lock-chamber,  then  sluiced  out 
through  the  same  pipes  into  open  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  canal. 
By  this  method  the  purest  water  obtainable  from  the  river  is  sluiced  in 
on  the  cushion  of  salt  water  already  in  the  lock,  and  its  specific  gravity 
being  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  it  remains  long  enough  on  top  to  be, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  its  impurities,  sluiced  outside  of  the  canal. 

The  sluice-gates  are  arranged  with  hydraulic  lift,  and  are  lowered  by 
their  own  weight. 

The  lock  is  located  400  feet  from  the  river-bank.  The  approach  to  it 
is  between  two  timber  wharves,  which,  besides  forming  the  sides  of  the 
entrance,  are  extended  on  either  side  several  hundred  feet  along  the 
river-bank,  for  the  convenience  of  vessels  waiting  to  pass  the  lock  or 
awaiting  towage  to  New  Orleans.  The  lower  approach  is  similarly  ar- 
ranged. 

All  the  piles  used  in  this  and  in  other  structures  are  to  be  carbolized  by 
the  Seeley  process. 

The  guard-lock  is  entirely  similar  in  design  and  construction  to  one 
end  of  the  lift-lock.  It  is  intended  to  close  the  canal  on  occasions  of 
extraordinary  storms,  which  raise  the  water  in  the  Gulf  higher  than  that 
in  the  river. 

The  details  adopted  for  the  jetties  are  well  enough  shown  by  the 
drawings. 

The  construction  is  one  of  a  substantial,  though  temporary,  character, 
and  must  ultimately  be  superseded  by  one  of  b6ton,  based  on  the  foun- 
dation this  will  afford.* 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  presented  have  been  based  on  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor  for  small  works  undertaken  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  proposed 
canal. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work  will  apparently  justify  belief  that  ma- 
terial may  be  obtained  at  less  cost  than  that  estimated.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  the  material  used  for  coffer- work  may  be  taken  up  and  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

*  The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  character  of  structure  is,  that  it  wiU  be  economical 
and  can  be  constructed  sooner  than  permanent  jetties. 
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These  considerations  indace  me  to  leave  out  of  my  estimate  amooots 
required  for  engineering,  superintendence,  and  contingencies. 
With  this  explanation  the  following  estimates  are  submitted : 

Ediimaie, 

For  excBvatioii  of  trank  of  canal  and  sea  entrance (3, 966, 673  50 

For  construction  of  lift-lock 750,900  00 

For  construction  of  coffer  for  same 250,938  82 

For  construction  of  jetties 1,949,497  70 

For  construction  of  guard-lock 226,8ij5  80 

For  construction  of  coffer-work  for  same 118,068  28 

For  construction  of  wharf  and  excavation  at  river  entrance 107, 839  48 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Excavation  of  trunk $3,966,673  50 

2.  Construction  of  lift-lock 750,900  00 

3.  Construction  of  coffer  for  same 250,938  82 

4.  Construction  of  jetties. 1,949,497  70 

5.  Construction  of  guard-lock 226,886  80 

6.  Construction  of  coffer  for  same. 118,068  28 

7.  Construction  of  wharf  and  river  entrance 107,839  48 

Grand  total 7,370,803  56 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

1st.  The  construction  of  the  canal  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

2d.  The  project  is  feasible,  and  its  execution  presents  no  great  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  by  the  engineer. 

3d.  The  total  estimate  of  cost  approximates  $7,400,000,  in  ronnd 
numbers. 

TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  COMPLETION. 

If  suitable  appropriations  are  made  the  work  can  be  completed  withio 
three  years  of  the  date  of  its  commencement. 

To  do  this,  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  should  be  made  available 
for  the  first  year,  $3,000,000  for  the  second  year,  and  the  balance  for 
the  third  year. 

Should  completion  be  delayed  a  longer  time  than  three  years  from 
date,  a  new  dredge-boat  will  be  required,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$250,000,  to  continue  the  work  of  dredging  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver,  maintaining  its  present  effectiveness. 

The  cost  of  construction  will  be  increased. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

0.  W.  Howell, 
Captain  of  Engineers^  U,  S.  -4. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

New  GrleanSj  La.,  February  — ,  1873. 


LIST  OP  SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  CONSULTED. 

To  ascertain  importanxie  of  the  project. 

Statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricnltare,  made  available  throngh  newspaper  publi- 
cations. 

Commercial  statistics  from  reports  of  various  commercial  bodies. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1871,  pp.  633-3,  &c. 

Pamphlet  compiled  by  E.  Lorraine,  chief  engineer  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal 
Company,  published  bv  the  company  in  1869. 

Reports  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  since  1867. 
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To  ascertain  feasilnli  ty, 

J5For  character  of  Breton  Island  Pass,  survey  of  1871-72 ;  Coast  Survey  chart,  1869 ; 
Taloott's  survey,  1837  ;  reconnaissances  177&-'76,  published  1823.  . 

For  character  of  formation  of  Fort  St.  Philip  Peninsula  and  of  Breton  Island, 
charts  above  referred  to,  reports  of  various  engineers,  &c. 

Sections  displayed  on  chart  of  survey  of  1871  and  1872. 

Specimens  of  borings. 

Tides  through  Breton  Island  Pass. 

Observations  made  1871-^72  at  Sable  Island. 

Observations  at  Fort  Point. 

Observations  in  Bird  Island  Sound. 

Observations  in  Lucas  Canal. 

Currents  through  Breton  Island  Pass : 

Velocity  computed,  and  computations  submitted  in  appendix,  marked  A. 

Velocity  computed  for  increase  due  to  construction  of  jetties.    (See  Appendix  A.) 
Rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River : 

Humphreys  and  Abbot.    Gauee-record  at  Fort  St.  Philip  in  1851. 

Gauge  kept  at  Fort  Jackson,  1871-72. 

Effects  of  severe  storms ;  from  statements  of  residents  below  Fprt  St.  Philip. 

Effects  of  waves  and  tidal  currents  on  jetties,  &c. 

Stevenson  on  Harbors.    Foundations  on  compressible  soils. 

Memoir  of  Gen.  Richard  Delafield,  United  States  Army,  published  by  order  of  Light- 
House  Board,  December  1, 1868,  and  several  of  the  authorities  cited  by  the  author. 
'  Report  of  Bvt.  M%j.  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  on 
the  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland. 

London  Engineering,  1872-73,  on  same. 

Personal  observations  aud  experience.    Excavation  through  compressible  soils. 

Personal  observations  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  Mexican  Gulf  Canal,  aud  on  the  coast 
of  Texas. . 

Reports  regarding  excavations  for  the  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland. 

Preservation  of  timber.    Report  of  T.  J.  Cram,  Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Megor- 
General,  United  States  Army,  published  by  Engineer  Department,  1871. 

Report  made  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Washington,  D.  C,  1872. 

Construction  of  timber  jetties.    Professional  Papers  Koyal  Engineers,  Vol.  XIII,  new 
series.  Paper  V. 

Reports  of  United  States  Engineers  on  improvement  of  lake-harbors ;  construction 
in  b^ton. 

Professional  Paper  19,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

Various  reports  on  application  to  construction  of  locks  and  jetties  in  Germany  and 
England. 

Experience  at  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip. 

Previous  reports  and  opinions  of  engineers  and  others  in  relation  to  the  project. 

Ex.  Doc.  No.  173,  House  of  Representatives,  24th  Congress,  2d  session. 

Vol.  VII,  p.  463,  Ex.  Doc.  26th  Cong.,  Ist  session. 

Vol.  I,  p.  6«4,  Ex.  Doc.  26th  Cong.,  1st  session. 

Reports,  dc.,  printed  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  in  1837. 

Humphreys  and  Abbot.     Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Memoir  of  Wm.  M.  Burwell,  esq.    Copy  submitted,  marked  B. 

Project  of  R.  Montagu,  chief  engineer,  1869.    Copy  submitted,  marked  C. 

List  of  maps  and  charts  submitted. 

A.  Chart  of  survey,  1871-72. 

B.  Coast  Survey  chart,  1869. 

C.  Talcott's  survey,  1837. . 

D.  Rec.  1775,  &c.  Pub.  1823. 

Plate        I.  Plan,  section,  and  elevation  of  lift-lock. 

Plate      n.  Details  of  lift-lock. 

Plate    III.  Lower  approach  to  lift-lock. 

Plate    IV.  River  approach  to  lift-lock. 

Plate      V.  Details  of  coffe^work  for  lift-lock. 

Plate    VL  General  plan  of  guard-lock  and  approaches. 

Plate  VII.  General  plan  of  jetties,  sections  of  same,  aud  details  of  jetty-heads. 

F.  Diagram  of  tide-observations. 

F  F.  Sections  of  Breton  Island  Pass. 
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A. — To  compute  the  volocity  of  tidal  currents  through  Breton  Island  Pass, 

Given : 

1.  Tide-gauge  record  at  Sable  Point  for  December,  1871,  January  and  Febuary,  1?T2. 

2.  Miuimuui  cross-section  of  the  pass. 

3.  Area  of  portion  of  Breton  Island  Sound  aflfected. 

[Computation  by  First  Lieutenant  C.  £.  L.  B.  Davis,  Corps  of  Engineers^  United 
States  Army.] 

Notation  and  formula. 

V  =  velocity  of  current,  in  feet,  per  second. 
a  =  area  of  reservoir,  305  square  miles. 
h  =  rise  or  fall  of  each  observed  tide,  in  feet. 
t  =  time  between  high  and  low-water,  each  tide. 
h  =  area  of  cross-section  of  pass,  536,000  feet. 
ah  =  quantity  flowing  through  in  time  t. 

^  =  quantity  flowing  through  in  unit  of  time. 
ah 


V  — i  — ^^  =  ^  v^ 
b^bt       b       t 


Constant  factor,  - 


a 


3600*6 


.  305  X  27,878,400 
3600  X  530,000' 


EBU. 

FLOOD. 

Day  of  the  month. 

Value  off 
in  huors. 

Value  of  h 
in  feet. 

Velocity  in 
feet  per  sec. 

Value  of  t 
inhoun. 

Value  of  A 
in  feet 

Velocity  in 
feetiicrBec. 

11 

12.0 
11.5 
9.0 
13.0 
13.0 
12.0 
9.8 
6.5 
8.5 
2.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.  C 
8.0 
11.5 
7.0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.0 

1.6 

2.47 

2.4 

2.1 

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

a9 

0.6 

0.3 

1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.75 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 

0.5876 
.9464 

1. 1751 
.7118 
.7457 
.6609 
.7834 
.6101 
.3110 
.6609 
.5728 
.7051 
.7491 
.7712 
.9364 
.7664 

1.1331 
.8372 
.7491 
.6854 

12.0 
13.0 

ISLO 
9.0 
11.5 
11.0 
10.0 
6.0 
7.0 

L97 
2.6 
2.9 
^8 
1.7 
1.9 
1.4 

ae 

0.6 

(XTJM 

12 

.^-l3 

13 

1.{W9 

14 

.H3 

15 

.6314 

16 

.7(511 

17 

.6619 

18 

,m 

19 

.3^7 

90 

23 

12.5 
10.0 
1L5 
12.0 
10.5 
12.5 
11.5 

ia7 

9.0 
11. 0 

1.7 
1.2 
1.45 
2.8 
1.5 
2.5 
1.5 
1.8 
1.5 
1.1 

.m 

23 

.i^ 

24... 

.5556 

25 

LOftQ 

26 

.ees 

27 

.».-13 

28 

.5747 

29 

.7413 

30 

.7344 

31 

.4406 

— • 

Sam 

15.0987 
.7549 

111573 

Mean 

.(5W5 

______ 

JANUARY,  1872. 


Day  of  the  month. 


1 
S, 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


EBB. 

FLOOD. 

t 

A. 

V. 

L 

A. 

10.0 

2.2 

0.9694 

9.5 

1.4   , 

d5 

0.8 

.4174 

9.0 

0.6 

10.5 

0.8 

.3357 

7.5 

&75l 

12.0 

0.55 

.2019 

as 

aw, 

as 

0.57 

.2955 

9.0 

a» 

10.0 

1.0 

.4406 

a? 

!.» 

as 

2.1 

1.0515 

14.5 

%'Si 

9.4 

2.13 

.9985 

12.0 

S.4 

11.3 

2.6 

1.0139 

13.0 

2.4 

9.5 

2.52 

1.1689 

10.5 

Z«i 

9.5 

2.5 

1.1596 

11.5 

24    ' 

0.64M 
.2837 
.4406 
.»55 
.4406 
.m 
.7«»l 
.p.=l3 
.8135 

1.0156 
.9196 
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Day  of  the  month . 

EBB. 

FLOO 

L>. 

V. 

t 

h. 

V. 

t 

». 

12     

9.0 
12.0 
11.0 
12.5 
8.0 
1.0 
10.0 
10.7 
10.0 
1S.0 
9.5 
ftS 
8.2 
8.5 
9.0 
10.5 
9.5 
10.0 
12.0 
1.0 

a  12 

2.1 

0.95 

1.45 

0.4 

0.8 

0.95 

0.95 

0.85 

2.15 

1.63 

1.95 

1.64 

1.6 

2.22 

1.7 

1.83 

1.24 

0.8 

0.1 

1.0379 
.7711 
.3805 
.  5112 
.2M3 
.8813 
.4186 
.  3912 
.3744 
.7895 
.7561 

1.0109 
.8813 
.8295 

1.0869 
.7134 
.8488 
.5464 
.9937 
.4406 

10.7 
10.0 
8.8 
&0 
11.0 

lao 

11.0 
12.0 
10.0 
10.5 
12.0 
13.5 
13.0 
14.3 
14.0 
10.2 
10.7 
10.0 
12.0 
15.0 

2.02 

1.75 

1.15 

0.6 

0.4 

0.85 

1.0 

0.85 

1.27 

1.33 

2.08 

2.1 

2.24 

2.22 

2.0 

1.4 

0.95 

0.72 

0.5 

1.3 

8319 

13  

7711 

-14 

.5758 

15         
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Approximate  area  of  cross-sectioii  of  proposed  jetty,  70,000  square  feet   536,000- 
70,000=466,000  square  feet,  area  of  diminished  cross-seetiou. 
Substituting  this  value,  the  formula  becomes : 

305X27878400,^ 
^    466000x3600        t 
Substituting  the  values  of  h  and  t  on  the  dates  of  highest  and  lowest  velocities,  both 
flood  and  ebb  tides,  we  have : 

Highest  velocity,  December  13,  ebb-tide 1.1751 

Same,  with  diminished  cross-section .* 1.3616 

Increase 1766 

Highest  velocity,  December  13,  flood-tide 1.0649 

Same,  with  diminished  cross-section 1.2249 

Increase 1600 

Lowest  velocity,  February  26,  ebb-tide 0.18^^* 

Same,  with  diminished  cross-section 2172 

Increase (^ 

Lowest  velocity,  February  14,  flood-tide 0.1149 

Same,  with  diminished  cross-section 1322 

Increase 0173 

Mean  of  increase — floods 0.0e86 

Mean  of  Increase — ebbs 0.1024 


B. — Memoir  of  the  Delta  Cavalffrom  the  Mieeiseippi  Bivery  below  St  Philip^  into  the  Gulf  if 
MexicOj  near  IsU  au  Breton  ;  compiled  from  the  best  eouroeSf  by  William  M.  Burwell 

The  immense  resource  of  agricultural  and  other  productions  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  above  the  capacity  of  the  Southern  States  to  consume,  has  imposed  upoa 
the  farmers,  merchants,  and  statesmen  of  the  West  the  indispensable  need  of  a  tree 
outlet  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world  by  way  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  admitted  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  construct  this  outlet  devolves 
upon  it  the  duty  of  devising  the  plan,  providing  the  means,  and  executing  the  work. 
"We  hold  the  Government  to  the  responsibility,  and  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  sub- 
stitution of  any  individual  or  corporation. 

Various  modes  of  deepening  the  outlet  passes  have  been  proposed  and  tried.  Their 
advocates  insist  that  the  experiments  have  not  been  made  under  favorable  circnm- 
stances,  and  some  demand  a  repetition.  The  leading  plans  proposed  and  subjected  to 
more  or  less  experiments  are — 

Dredging,  dredging  out,  and  carrying  away  the  bar  across  the  channel. 

Concentration  of  current  by  wing-dams,  caissons,  and  by  closing  all  the  passes  ex- 
cept the  channel  pass. 

Lighterage  by  pontons  or  camels. 

Canalization  across  the  land  from  deep  water  in  the  river  to  deep  water  in  the  Golf. 

We  will,  therefore,  state  the  various  attempts  made  to  remove  the  bar  upon  each  of 
the  theories  cited. 

I,  By  dredging, — In  1839,  Captain  Talcott,  under  instructions  of  the  War  Department, 
attempted  to  open  the  Southwest  Pass  with  the  ordinary  bucket-dra^.  No  permaDeDt 
improvement  was  efiected,  for  durint^  a  single  night  of  storm  "  twice  as  mueh  mad 
was  driven  by  the  Gulf  waves  into  the  pass  as  he  had  taken  away.  A  tow-boat  as^ 
elation,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government,  attempted 
to  open  the  same  pass.  They  used  the  rake  and  harrow,  and  after  working's  yearth^' 
opened  a  channel  of  18  feet  in  depth  for  a  distance  of  about  8,000  feet.  This  remained 
open  a  short  time,  and  was  prematurely  and  permanently  closed  by  a  single  Golf  storm. 

In  the  years  1868-^69-70  the  Government  caused  to  be  constructed,  at  a  cost  of 
(350,000,  a  steam-propeller  dredge,  with  all  the  appliances  which  science  could  suggest 
or  experience  justify.  She  was  commanded  by  competent  and  disinterested  officers  of 
the  Federal  Navy.  These  men  performed  their  duty  faithfully.  The  dredge-boat  was 
repaired  and  altered  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the  experiment  of  dndging  has 
been  conclusively  made.  It  has  failed  to  maintain  permanently  a  much  greater  depth 
of  water  than  that  which  nature  has  prescribed  as  the  regimen  depth  on  the  bar. 
Dredging  has,  therefore,  proved  a  failure.    To  deepen  the  bar  at  the  season  when  there 

*  See  report  of  officers  in  charge  of  the  dredging,  stating  the  iigui^  done  to  their  un 
proved  channel  by  the  stormy  weather,  about  1st  September,  1871. 
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18  little  current-deposit  is  not  very  difficult.    The  whole  labors  of  a  season  have  been, 
and  may  be  a^ain,  destroyed  in  a  night. 

JI.  By  concentration  of  current — ^The  theory  of  Mr.  Long  has  been  stated  by  him  to 
consist  in  concentration  of  current  by  closing  all  th^  passes  except  those  destined  for 
navigation.  In  1835  Messrs.  Craig  &  Rightor  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  open  two  channels  1,000  feet  by  Iti,  in  a  straight  line  via  Southwest  Pass 
&nd  Pass  k  Loutre,  respectively.  They  built  a  breakwater  by  driving  strong  piles  faced, 
4  feet  apart,  connected  by  4-inoh  plank.  This  dike  was  built  3,000  feet  in  the  South- 
west Pass  and  550  feet  in  Pass  k  Loutre.  As  this  contract  was  not  renewed  or  con- 
tinued, we  may  infer  that  the  Government  was  convinced  that  concentrating  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi  by  plank  walls  was  not  feasible.  The  experiment  of  deepening 
the  channel  by  blasting  with  gunpowder  was  then  tried,  we  believe,  by  the  same  con- 
tractors. It  was  for  a  time  partially  successfol,  but  another  storm  proved  that  nature 
oain  replace  mud  under  W  feet  of  water  much  faster  than  man  can  move  it  away.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  these  experiments  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  $2,000,000. 

III.  Lighterage. — The  cost  and  difficulty  of  this  mode  of  transportation  have  never 
justified  its  adoption. 

Canalization. — ^No  experiment  beyond  the  surveys  and  estimates  heretofore  referred 
to  has  been  made  to  test  the  success  of  a  canal  outlet.  There  are  two  projects  before 
the  public,  proposing  to  connect  the  Mississippi  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake 
Borgne.  The  latter  approaches  completion,  and  will  furnish  an  excellent  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  inboard  and  coastwise  navigation  along  the  numerous  lakes  and  bayous 
with  which  the  Gulf  coast  is  connected.  As  neither  of  these  side-cut  caaals  can  carry 
into  the  Gulf  the  maximum  depth  of  water  demanded  by  the  great  crops  of  the  West, 
they  cannot  be  accepted,  even  if  successful,  as  a  solution  of  the  great  questions  of  com- 
merce involved. 

Even  did  these  canals  offer  an  adequate  outlet,  they  will  have  been  constructed  under 
corporate  authority,  and  subject  to  a  toll  on  the  tonnage  which  may  pass  through  them. 
The  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis^  Cincinnati,  ana  Louisville,  all  eugag^  in  re- 
lieving the  charges  in  river  navigation,  will  accept  nothing  less  than  a  free  and  ade- 
quate outlet  to  tne  ocean.  They  require  that  all  obstructions,  from  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
burg and  St.  Paul,  respectively,  to  the  Balize,  shall  be  relieved  by  free  canals,  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  national  highway. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FORT  ST.  PHILIP  CANAL. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1832  Mr.  Benjamin  Buisson,  then  the  State  engineer 
of  Louisiana,  suggested  the  idea  of  avoiding  the  bars  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  canal  from 
Fort  St.  Philip  to  a  deep-water  point  in  the  Gulf,  off  the  island  of  Breton.  He  made  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  intermediate  ^ouud,  and  based  his  works  of  construction  into 
the  Gulf  upon  the  hydrography  furnished  by  the  best  existing  charts.  From  these  he 
deemed  the  plan  feasible,  and  so  far  impressed  his  views  upon  the  legislature  of  Loui- 
siana as  to  induce,  in  February,  1832,  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  follows : 

"It  appearing  from  a  chart  executed  by  Mr.  B. Buisson, of  the  coast  a(\jacent  to  and 
embracing  the  mouth  of  tbe  Mississippi,*  that  a  canal  six  and  a  half  miles  long,  com- 
mencing on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  below  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  entering 
the  sea  about  four  miles  south  of  Lc  Breton  Island,  would  afford  an  easy  and  safe  access 
to  the  river  to  vessels  drawing  20  feet ;  and  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  an  improvement  thus  brought  into  notice  by  the  ability  and  public  spirit  of 
an  individual,  and  believing  that  it  would  be  of  a  great  and  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  nation  at  large :  it  is  therefore 

^^Resolred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatires  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  general 
assembly  convenedf  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Crovemment  the  probable  practicability  of  such  a 
work,  and  to  urge  an  early  estimate  and  survey  of  the  same  by  competent  officers.'' 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  memorial  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  and  so  far  met  approval  that  a  survey  was 
ordered,  which  was  reported  from  the  War  Department  in  1837.  From  the  document 
thus  communicated  we  extract  the  following :  "  L.  Poole,  United  States  Engineer,  says 
he  sounded  down  Pass  h  Loutre,  and  along  the  coast  of  Breton  Island,  and  also  for 
several  miles  above  and  below  Cape  Point  Au  Sable.  The  deepest  water  found  was 
near  Cape  Sable.''    He  adds : 

**I  come  now  to  the  project  of  an  artificial  cut  from  the  river  to  the  Gulf.  I  found 
near  Point  au  Sable,  opposite  Breton  Island,  four  fathoms  (24  feet)  water  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore,  which  is  a  low  sand-bank,  apparently  unchanging,  af- 
fording an  indication  that  the  sand  off  this  coast  is  not  loose  and  floating,  but  haraand 
firm.  About  half  the  distance  from  the  shore  to  deep  water  the  bottom  is  hard  sand, 
and,  excepting  a  short  distance  at  its  outermost  extremity,  the  remaining  half  is  hard 
mud,  forming  a  hard  foundation  for  heavy  walls. 
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"  The  distance  from  the  Gulf  shore  at  this  point  to  the  river,  as  ascertained  by  the  im 
perfect  lueaiiH  I  had  for  the  purpose,  is  about  seven  miles,  over  a  marsh  intersectMl  by 
numerous  bayous,*  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  intervening  space  but  are  every- 
where very  shoal,  and  presents  no  important  obstacles  to  the  projected  work. 

"An  accurate  survey  of  the  coast  from  Pass  iiLoutre  to  a  point  ten  or  twelve  miles  above 
Point  an  Sable,  including  the  corresponding  point  of  the  river,  and  minute  examioation 
of  the  character  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  which  it  is  proposeil  to  give  the  canal,  will  be" 
necessary  to  determine  the  best  possible  location,  as  well  as  to  astablish  the  certainty 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  offers  a  fairer  prospect  of  certain 
results  thnn  any  other  plan  that  has  been  spoken  o/,  of  opening  the  Mississippi  to  8kip9  of  the 
largest  class,  A  lock  at  the  junction  with  the  river  will  prevent  the  de^tosit  of  mnd  in 
the  canal,  and  the  jetties  at  the  sea  may  be  so  placed  as  to  form  a  perfect  artificial 
bastion." 

State  Engineer  George  W.  Long,  esq.,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  dredging  oat  either  of 
the  passes  would  be  an  ineffectual  operation  to  improve  them,  for  if  they  could  onee 
be  cleared  out  they  would  soon  fill  up  again."  He  "  does  not  know  how  you  would 
succeed  with  your  canal ;  if  you  could  make  it  with  a  lock,  you  would  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult thing  t^  secure  a  foundation,  and  without  one  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the 
banks  will  stand  or  not,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  too 
much  floating  sand  for  a  convenient  opening  of  the  caual  into  the  Gulf.^  He  thinks 
that  "  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  improved  by  obstructing  the  smaller 
mouths  with  heavy  booms,  well  anchored  across  them,  to  retain  the  drift-sand  to  he 
conducted  into  them  for  the  formation  of  rafts,  to  break  the  current  and  allow  the  de- 
posit of  the  sediment  to  fill  up  the  channels,  and  thus  ultimately  to  close  np  all  but  a 
single  pass." 

Mr.  Fred.  Wilkinson,  deputy  surveyor-general  of  Louisiana,  "apprehends  heavy  back- 
water from  any  attempt  to  block  np  any  of  the  auxiliary  mouths  of  pur  great  rirera.'^ 
He  says : 

"  The  project  of  a  ship-canal  near  and  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pass  k  Lontre  is 
certainly,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject,  a  feasible 
matter;  and  from  the  depth  of  water  stated  now  to  exist  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into 
which  the  canal  is  to  open,  (34  feet,)  is  highly  recommendable.  The  only  objection 
that  strikes  me  is  the  enormous  expense  of  the  attempt,  from  having  to  pass  through 
the  description  of  country  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi. 

**  The  excavation  of  the  earth  consists  in  throwing  out  liquid  mud,  and,  from  the  dis- 
agreeableuess  of  the  situation,  every  labor  requisite  will  cost,  of  course,  in  proportioa. 
A  ship-canal  of  only  a  few  miles  in  length  can  (including  the  cost  of  guard-locks,  setsof 
which,  built  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  will  be  required,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the 
river)  be  only  reckoned  by  millions.  In  case  of  the  ship-canal  being  resolved  on,  I  have 
no  doubt,  judging  merely  from  what  I  have  been  informed,  and  not  from  actnal  survey, 
that  the  neighborhood  of  Pass  h  Loutre  is,  from  it«  being  partly  land-locked  and  shel- 
tered from  our  prevailing  winds,  a  most  eligible  location  for  the  same.  It  is  diflicaltto 
five  a  decided  opinion  without  narrow  personal  inspection  of  the  field  of  observatioD, 
ut  I  presume  tnat  building  guard-boats,  a  breakwater,  and  artificial  harbor  will  be 
requisite  in  case  of  the  ship-canal  being  determined  ou  by  the  Government." 

Of  this  canal  improvement  Mr.  Wilkinson  subsequently  says  that  it  is,  in  hia  opinion, 
"  perfectly  practicable,"  subject  only  to  the  objection  stated. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Bowman,  United  States  Engineers,  reports  that,  in  his  opinion,  "the  only 
practical  plan  for  securing  a  permanent  ship-channel  for  vessels  of  the  first  class  to 
New  Orleans  is  to  cut  a  canal  from  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  above  its  mouth  to 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  Gulf  which  approaches  nearest  the  river." 

The  three  last  opinions  are  not  vouched  for  on  actual  survey  by  the  officers  them- 
selves. The  most  authentic  document,  based  upon  and  embodying  all  that  had  been 
demonstrated  upon  the  subject  to  the  date  of  1837,  was  the  report  of  Capt.  W.  H. 
Chase,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  predicated  upon  "  a  partial  survey  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  the  line  indicat^l  by  Major  Bnisson,  State  engineer  of 
Louisiana,  for  a  ship-canal,  all  having  in  view  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  said  river."  t 

Captain  Chase  says :  *'  The  obstacles  presented  to  the  easy  entrance  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water  are  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans,  and  require  to  be  promptly  removed,  or,  failing  tobedoo^ 
the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  on  the  plan  indicate<l  by  Msgor  Buisson  shooid  be 
resorted  to. 

"By  reference  to  Chart  No.  1  the  line  of  the  proposjd  canal  is  exhibit  3d,  commenc- 
ing at  a  point  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Fort  Jackson,  and  extending  seven 

*  This  coincides  with  the  same  sounding  reported  by  Gould,  a  century  before,  wbo 
reports  a  bottom  along  that  part  of  the  coast  of  sand  and  sand  with  shells. 

t Report  of  survey  of  Misnissippi  River,  24th  Cong.,  2d  session,  Doc.  No.  173,  Hob* 
Rep.;  Executive ;  signed  C.  Gratiot,  Chief  Engineer  United  States,  24th  February, !-*• 
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miles  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and  thence  by  a  Jetty  1,760  yards  to  30  feet  water.  It 
is  pit>po6ed  to  carry  into  effect  this  plan  of  a  ship-canal : 

**  I.  By  a  construction  of  a  guard-lock  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  river. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  river  into  the  canal. 

"  II.  The  excavation  of  the  trunk  of  the  canal  100 -feet  wide  at  top,  30  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  and  30  feet  deep.  The  object  of  such  large  dimensions  is  at  once  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  entrance  of  the  largest  ships  engaged  in  commerce,  but  also  for  ships 
of  war  of  the  largest  class.  The  advantages  offering  for  both  classes  are  obvious  and 
need  no  comment. 

•*  III.  The  construction  of  the  jetties  or  breakwaters  of  large  dimensions,  having  lor 
their  base  100  feet,  with  a  depth  varying  from  5  to  30  feet,  and  20  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
rais<id  to  the  level  of  high- water. 

"  The  practicability  of  this  plan  depends  solely  on  the  question  whether  a  lock  of 
the  dimensions  required  for  the  admission  of  the  largest-sized  vessels  can  be  constructed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  I  think  the  question  may  be  easily  answered  in  the 
afELrmative,  for  we  can  refer  to  the  practicability  of  excavating  almost  to  any  depth  in 
the  mud  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  as  exhibited  at  the  several  works  constructed  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  individual  enterprise.  At  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  foundations  were  excavated  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  and  were  kept  free  from 
water  by  means  of  a  small  engine  attached  to  pumps  of  considerable  power.  The 
operations  at  Fort  Jackson  came  fr^uently  under  my  observation,  and  I  am  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  perfect  x^racticability  of  excavating  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  also  of 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a  solid  foundation,  by  piling,  for  the  support  of  the 
walls  of  masonry  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  lock. 

"  Taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  a  lock  can  be  constructed,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  excavating  the  trunk  of  the  canal  and  the  construction  of  a  shc>re 
breakwater.  The  marsh  lying  between  the  river  and  the  Gulf,  through  which  the  line 
of  the  canal  is  located,  is  intersected  by  several  bayous,  all  of  shallow  depth  of  wat(>r. 
Commencing  at  the  river,  it  is  proposed  to  excavate  to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  affording  suf- 
ficient water  for  the  dredging-machine,  which  will  thereafter  be  employed  in  the  exca- 
vations, the  canal  being  excavated  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  through  its  extent." 

ESTOIATKD  COST  OF  CANAL. 

Lock  200  by  50  by  20,  the  excavation  including  pumping  24,000,  at  $1.50..  S30,  000 

1,000  piles  30  feet  long,  for  the  foundation  of  works  and  door  of  lock,  drawn 

close  together  at  the  bottom  excavation,  at  §8 8,000 

6,000  yards  cubic  stone  masonry  in  hydraulic,  at  $15 , 90,  (HIO 

Cut-stone  work  for  coping,  gates,  &c 6, 0<H) 

Gates  and  guard-work  on  river 20.000 

Superintendence,  contingencies,  including  funds  for  the  engineer  to  adopt 
any  other  improvement  that  may  suggest  itself  during  the  construction, 

say 140.  OOO 

In  the  trunk  of  canal  the  following  dimensions  will  be  required :  100  feet 
at  top,  30  at  base,  36,960  feet  in  length,  2,669,333  cubic  yards  excavated 
by  8team-:lredgiug  machinery,  will  not  require  the  use  of  pumps,  and 
may  be  performed  for  $1  per  cubic  yard,  including  cost  of  machinery  and 
every  expense 2, 66.'.  ::33 

FOR  JETTIES  OR  BREAKWATERS. 

Each  jetty  will  require  the  following  dimensions :  100  by  20,  depth  5  to  30 
feet,  5,280  feet  in  length,  equal  to  205,333  cubic  yards  for  one  jetty ;  for 
two  410,66^— $6  per  cubic  yard 2,3G;5,0D() 

Channel  between  jetties,  extending  from  mouth  of  canal  on  the  Gulf  shore 
to  the  entrance  of  the  jetty,  1,000  feet  in  width ;  depth  17i ;  5,280  long : 
3,420,000  cubic  yards  excavation  by  steam-dredges  under  protection  or 
jetties,  at  |1 3,420,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

For  trade  and  guard-works $300,000 

Trunk  of  canal. 2,665,333 

Jetties  of  breakwaters 2,3:«,9G6 

Channel  of  jetties 3,420,000 

Total 8,619,299 

This  estimate,  swelled  to  $10,000,000  by  the  caution  of  this  eminent  engineer,  was  at 
that  date  a  preposterous  sum  to  be  applied  to  any  public  improvement.    The  West  did 
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not  possess  the  power  to  pass  the  appropriation,  and  the  Soath  in  its  hostility  to  all 
sach  appropriatioDs  was  divided  in  its  support. 

Twenty  years  later  Mr.  R.  Montaign,  a  civil  en^neer,  revived  the  idea.  He  bued 
his  studies  upon  the  data  famished  oy  Buisson  and  Chase,  and  adding  thereto  t  per- 
sonal examination,  which  continned  for  more  than  six  months,  produced  a  plan  for 
constructing  the  canal  hy  private  subscription.  In  a  remarkably  able  and  ezhsnetiTe 
essay  he  demonstrated  that  the  work  was  practicable ;  that  its  cost  would  not  exoeed 
one-third  of  the  Federal  estimate,  and  that,  taking  the  actual  commerce  of  the  river- 
outlet  in  1859-^60,  the  interest  account  and  expense  of  maintaining  the  work,  dedacted 
from  the  receipts,  would  leave  a  net  profit  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  invest- 
ment.  This  plan  was  indorsed  by  the  merchants  and  other  capitalists  of  NewOrleftos, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  insurance  oompaiiie6,uid 
the  press.  The  war  and  the  death  of  the  projector  defeated  this  proposal,  but,  with 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  project  of  a  national  canal,  as  recommended  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Louisiana,  was  brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  eminent  merchants.  A  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  vp- 
pointed,  which  renewed  the  recommendation  of  the  work,  and  pressed  its  adoptiMi 
upon  the  Government.  In  the  mean  time  mechanical  skill  has  greatly  reduced  theeost 
oi  alluvial  excavation,  and  experiment  is  demonstrating  the  entire  feasibility  of  the 
plan  proposed.  Dredging-machines  will  do  the  work  at  something  like  one-foarth  the 
cost  of  manual  labor.  Within  sixty  miles,  by  water,  of  the  site  proposed  for  this  Delta 
canal,  another,  connecting  the  river  with  Lake  Borgne,  not  only  demonstrates,  experi- 
mentally, all  questions  of  construction  raised  by  the  earlier  commissions,  but  will  ins 
few  months,  at  the  close  of  its  contract,  have  at  its  disposal  identically  the  dreddof- 
machinery  required  for  the  purpose.  A  recent  letter,  addressed  to  the  writer  by  M.  J. 
Thompson,  esq,,  civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  offers  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  ship-canal  on  the  ground  proposed,  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  300  feet  on  the  top,  200  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  26  feet  in  depth.  After  making 
a  careful  calculation  of  the  cubic  earth-work,  which  he  estimates  at  1,271,111  enhic 
yards  per  mile,  this  engineer  places  the  cost  of  the  work  at  $500,000  per  mile.  For  the 
guard-locks  he  considers  ^00,000  sufUcieut ;  and  allowing  even  a  million  for  the  pien, 
would  place  the  whole  cost  at  about  $5,000,000.  This  estimate  might  be  redaoed  some- 
what, in  the  opinion  of  other  engineers,  who  regard  the  cost  of  earth-work  at  less  than 
is  estimated.  Five  millions  is,  however,  a  liberal  if  not  an  excessive  allowance,  and 
yet  how  insignificant,  in  view  of  the  obligation  to  be  discharged  and  the  interests  to 
be  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  example  of  canalizing  the  Delta  for  a  connection  with  Lake 
Borgne,  we  are  furnished  with  a  far  higher  and  more  decisive  model  of  national  emola- 
tiou.  Modem  science  and  capital  have  renewed  the  works  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  eom- 
pleted  a  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  work  opens  with  a  deep- 
water  harbor  of  400  acres,  protected  by  piers  of  artificial  stone.  It  is  embanked  for^f 
miles  through  the  lakes  Meuzaleh  and  Ballah,  through  the  high  lands  El  Guisr,  with  a 
cutting  of  85  feet ;  then  into  Lake  Timsah,  where  an  artificial  port  has  been  coDstmeted; 
then  through  the  deep  cuttings  of  62  feet  at  Toussoura  and  Serapeum ;  then,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  entering  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  passing  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
through  a  channel  marked  by  light-houses  and  buoys ;  thence  through  the  deep  cutting 
of  56  feet  at  Chalouf,  through  sands  and  a  marsh,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  SneZr 
where  it  ends  in  another  artificial  harbor.  The  length  of  this  canal  is  one  hnDdred 
miles;  its  greatest  surface- width  is  328  feet ;  the  least  bottom  width  72  feet;  the  depth 
is  22  feet,  which  is  being  increased  to  26  feet.  This  work  has  been  constructed  thiongh 
the  alluvion  of  the  Nile  and  the  lakes,  through  volcanic  rock,  and  through  the  drifting 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  power  of  obstruction  of  these  last  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  between  Lake  Timsah  and  Port  Said,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  1,300,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  will  be  swept  into  the  canal  annually.  "This 
will  give  employment  to  one  of  the  largest  dredges  for  three  or  four  months,  working 
twelve  hours  each  day."  In  the  year  1869,  1,362  ships,  of  672,000  tons,  entered  the 
canal,  and  this  tonnage  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  work  far  more  extensive  than  the  proposed  canal  of  the  Delta. 
It  passes  through  similar  and  also  through  more  formidable  formations.  It  is  em- 
banked through  lakes,  and  opens  into  capacious  artificial  harbors,  formed  with  artificial 
stone.  It  is  subject  to  an  obstacle  analogous  to  the  sediment  of  the  Mississippi—the 
drifting  sands  of  the  desert. 

We  will  now  exhibit  the  items  of— 

COST  OF  TIIK  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Preliminary  surveys  from  1854  to  1857 $15, 8S,  525 

Administration  and  negotiations 3,394,584.-) 

Sanitary  service  for  1866  to  1869 W1,4W 

Telegraphic  service 34,000 

Transportation,  boats,  buildings,  &c 1,644,435 
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To  ooDtractoTS.  for  materials $2,442,7a5 

Dredsing-macmnes 6,819,240 

Workshops 844,150 

Works  of  constraotion,  oaual,  &c 43,534,330 

Miscellaneous 1,392,493 

Varioos  branches  of  management 3,843,050 

Balance  to  deepen  canal  to  26  feet 9,437,560 

Total 90,331,223 

This  gives  ns  an  average  of  $806,936  per  mile  as  the  cost  of  this  canal,  with  its  two 
ports,  estimated  at  more  than  half  the  amount  expended  for  excavation.  In  conceding 
this  calcnlation  to  be  correct,  we  feel  authorized  to  strike  out  certain  items  as  inappli- 
cable to  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal.  The  general  expense  of  administration  or  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations,  are  excessive  and  unnecessary.  There  are 
other  items  which  would  not  cost  the  United  States  as  much  as  the  corporation  of 
Suez :  the  expense  of  preliminary  surveys  and  superintendence  would  be  much  less. 
The  delivery  of  supplies  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  coast  would  be 
cheaper  than  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  pioneer  ditch,  as  on  the  Mobile 
and  Texas  Railroad,  would  deliver  the  materials  of  construction  along  the  whole  line 
of  canal  without  the  necessity  of  employing  draaght-auims^  for  that  purpose.  The 
completion  of  the  levee-reparations  and  tne  approaching  completion  of  the  Lake 
Borgne  Canal  will  place  at  the  callt)f  the  Government  a  large  amount  of  labor,  skilled 
in,  aud  inured  to,' alluvial  excavation,  with  a  number  of  improved  dredging-machines, 
now  em  j^loyed  in  performing  exactly  the  kind  of  work  required  on  the  ship-canal. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  capcity  of  the  sonndings  ofif  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  through  that 
channel  to  the  sea,  is  shown  to  be  ample  for  the  passage  of  any  commerce.  These 
soundings  are  unchanging.  A  century  ago  the  British  government  ascertained  and 
published  a  chart,  which  has  been  verified  by  subsequent  surveys  of  the  United  States, 
and  found  to  be  the  same.  Congress  has  ordered  a  survey  and  reconnolBsance  of  the 
work,  with  estimates  of  probable  cost.  They  will  be  made  dnring  the  ensuing  fall  aud 
winter  by  the  intelligent  officer  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Essayons,  Capt.  C.  W. 
Howell,  United  States  Engineers.  This,  then,  offers  an  ample  and  permanent  passage 
and  anchorage  at  the  canal-outlet.  The  depth  of  the  river  is  sufficient  at  the  inlet  for 
all  possible  purposes.  An  adequate  and  undoubted  depth  of  water  for  the  inlet  and 
outlet  between  the  river  and  the  sea  is  then  established — not  on  conjecture,  but  upon 
fact.  The  first  term  of  a  deep-water  outlet  established,  it  becomes  a  proposition  of  ex- 
penditure and  science  to  effect  it. 

THE  FmAKCIAL  QUESTION. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  mechanical,  financial,  or  scientific  estimates  of 
the  engineer.  The  duty  of  the  Government  and  the  public  necessity  for  a  great  work 
having  been  established,  the  details  of  execution  rest  with  the  proper  aathorities. 

With  the  immense  domain  and  incalculable  values  locked  up  within  this  Mississippi 
Valley,  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  small  moment  what  portions  of  those  values  shall  be 
devoted  to  their  development.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  expended  several  millions  for  the  canal  around  the  Des  Moines  Rapids, 
and  nearly  as  much  more  in  making  the  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  it  would 
be  poor  economy  to  refuse  the  canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.    This  will  com- 

Slete  the  system  of  artificial  relief  to  the  whole  navigable  length  of  the  Mississippi  and 
ihio  Rivers.    Without  the  Delta  Canal  to  f^ive  outlet  to  the  developed  products  of  the 
West,  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  upper  rivers  must  fail  of  its  full  effect. 

But  the  Government,  in  acknowledging  the  obligations  to  keep  open  these  outlets, 
will  naturally  seek  the  least  expensive  and  most  certain  way  of  doing  so.  That  mode 
which  insures  a  vast  commerce  against  obstructions  is  the  most  economical.  Cost  what 
it  may,  the  Government  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it.  The  annual  cost  of  keeping 
open  the  passes  by  dredging,  with  the  cost  of  repairing  and  replacing  the  vessels  em- 
ployed, may  be  safely  set  down  at  $250,000.  If  we  assume  the  cost  of  the  Fort  St. 
rhllip  Canal,  as  stated  in  this  paper,  say  five  millions,  the  Federal  Government  need 
only  emit  that  amount  of  bonds  bearing  5  percent,  interest,  and  the  amount  of  interest 
would  be  but  little  more  than  the  present  cost.  The  complete  execution  of  the  whole 
work  would  save  much  trouble  in  organizing  an  annual  expedition  against  the  obstruc- 
tions, when  valuable  lives  are  risked  in  unequal  combat  with  the  elements  and  the 
epidemics.  The  dredge-boat  Essayons  has  been  obliged  to  interrupt  her  work  during 
the  summer  of  1870  from  this  last  cause. 
There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
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outlet  navigation  should  desire  this  permanent  improvement. .  With  the  most  Nocere 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  the  utmost  £uth  in 
the  disposition  of  the  American  people  to  keep  every  ohligation,  we  cannot  expect 
to  be  always  exempt  from  political  disturbances  which  have  affected  all  nations  at 
all  times.  If  the  annual  appropriation  for  tlredging  the  outlet  shoald  fail  or  be 
suspended  fitim  any  of  those  legislative  accidents  so  familiar  to  all,  uatare  never- 
theless brings  her  alluvial  tribute  and  lays  it  upon  the  threshold  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  people  and  products  of  the  West  are  barred  of  their  passage  to  the  world-mar- 
kets. Commerce  is  suffocated.  Who  can  compute  the  loss,  the  discontent,  or  the 
disappointment  ?  If,  however,  the  Government  shall  apply  a  capital  amount  of  bonda, 
the  interest  on  which  will  be  not  much  more  than  the  present  outlay,  to  open  the 
Delta  Shii)-Canal  in  free  outlet  to  the  ocean,  no  accident  or  misfortune,  no  political 
mishap  nor  party  defeat  can  deprive  the  Great  West  of  a  permanent,  perpetnal,  aod 
perfect  way  of  communication  with  the  world.  It  has  been  remarked  by  aBagacioas 
American,  of  the  canal  across  Suez,  ^^  But  whether  the  canal  company  be  a  snccessora 
failure  to  those  who  have  thus  far  invested  their  money  in  it,  is  of  little  moment  in 
the  world's  history.  The  new  route  is  there ;  it  will  remain,  and  if  one  set  of  peraona 
cannot  make  it  pay,  then  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  others."  This  has  been  already 
verilied. 

The  Fort  St.  Philip  Ship-Canal  would  thus  effect  an  ultimate  economy  in  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  Government ;  for  it  would  encourage  greatly  the  import-ation  of 
dutiable  goods  in  exchange  for  the  developed  products  of  a  country  otherwim  inaccea- 
sible  to  agricultural  industry.  The  West  will  ha^e  a  permanent  and  adeqaat«  oaUet 
to  the  sea,  and  will  receive  a  large  part  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  of  itaoWD 
contributions  for  that  purpose.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  the  Americaft  empire 
spreads  along  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  must  pass  a  point  at  which  the  ex- 
portation by  rail  of  the  cereal  crops  grown  on  the  parallel  of  our  chief  Atlantic  citieB 
must  become  unprofitable.  This  will  be  obvious  from  a  single  example:  The  average 
quantity  of  wheat  grown  on  an  acre  in  Massachusetts  is  18  bushels,  worth  $1.75  per 
bushel.  The  aggregate  cash  value  of  an  acre  grown  in  wheat  is  $31.56.  The  av^era^ 
quant itv  of  wheat  grown  upon  an  acre  in  Minnesota  is  16.3  bushels,  and  the  averaj^ 
ca«h  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat  is  ^9.61.  This  would  make  a  bushel  of  wheat  j^wn  m 
Minnesota  worth  to  the  farmer  less  than  sixty  cents.  When  we  deduct  from  this  price 
the  cost  per  bushel  of  moving  the  wheat  from  the  Minnesota  farm  to  the  depot,  there  can 
be  little  inducement  to  its  culture,  nor  can  it  be  carried  much  farther  back,  unless  some 
cheaper  mode  of  transportation  be  provided.  We  have  taken  these  statistics  of  pro- 
duction and  value  from  the  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  of  the  Agricultural  Bnrean.  The 
same  report  supplies  an  appropriate  comment  in  saying,  ^'  The  continuous  plantinf^of 
new  lands  of  the  West  with  wneat  is  running  west,  year  by  year,  the  culture  of  wheat 
production  and  increasing  the  distance  of  transportation,  while  the  railroads,  by  their 
combination  and  advance  of  tolls  to  secure  dividends  upon  watered  stock,  are  increas- 
ing in  equal  ratio  the  cost  of  freights."  The  quantity  of  edible  grains  from  west  of 
the  Mississippi — including,  also,  the  product  of  Wisconsin — is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  bushels.  Now,  the  extent  to  which  the  freights  upon  this  product  can 
be  reduced,  the  inducement  to  emigrants  to  go  upon  the  immense  area  of  unoccopied 
Territories  of  the  republic,  will  be  increased.  The  experience,  however,  of  all  ports 
from  which  grain  is  exported  shows  that  vessels  of  very  large  burden,  of  great draojfht, 
and  of  peculiar  build,  are  required  to  conduct  this  trade  with  economy.  The  largest 
class  of  vessels  trading  from  Chicago  over  the  St.  Clair  Flats  are  of  about  2,500  tons, 
and  of  12  feet  draught.  The  Welland  Canal  only  allows  the  passage  to  sea  of  ships  w 
about  600  tons,  drawing  12  feet.  These  figures  allow  the  exportation  of  cargoes  of 
about  forty  thousand  bushels  of  grain  through  the  lake-outlets.  As  the  increase  of 
draught  and  tonnage  in  the  vessel  di mi oishes  the  cost  of  transportation  perbnsbel,it 
leaves  to  the  farmer  so  much  more  of  the  price  of  his  wheat  in  the  ultimate  market. 

WABXING  TO  THE  WEST. 

The  immense  additions  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  Upper  Northwest,  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian  canals  in  free  passage  to  Amen- 
can  commerce,  and  the  rapid  development  of  trade  and  immigration  by  thatroot^ 
point  to  the  rapid  organization  of  a  new  sectional  interest,  to  be  based  upon  Hoes  oi 
railroad  crossing  the  continent  to  British  Columbia  and  Puget's  Sound,  by  way  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North.  The  Hon.  W.  Kelly,  in  a  recent  addresss  on  the  "  New  North- 
west," describes  the  country  intervening  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific  to  w 
fertile  and  of  a  mild  climate.  He  expresses  confidently  the  opinion  that  there  willhs 
a  column  of  States  carried  across  the  continent,  but  predicts  that  the  largest  ^^J^ 
the  Pacific  coast  will  be  at  Puget  Sound,  because  of  its  abundant  food,  fael,  and  its 
moderate  temperature.  The  tendencies  are  toward  an  admission  of  the  Canadas,  witn 
a  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions,  into  the  Union.  With  the  present  politic 
power  along  the  frontier  States  of  the  Northwest  interested  in  the  Canadian  and  other 
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i-outes  to  Europe,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  exports  were  23,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
last  year  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  increase  of  seventy  per  cent,  within  three  years 
pastj  the  present  West  should  see  the  power  and  the  motive  to  erect  the  St.  Law- 
rence route  into  a  rival  of  the  Mississippi.  What  means  so  simple  to  enhance  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  eastern  routes  as  by  employing  the  vote  or  the  veto  to  suspend  the 
annuity  for  dredging  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  ?  Regard  the  trade  and  travel  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  tropical  countries.  See  Baltin:ore,  New  York,  and  Boston 
competing  to  supply  western  products  in  exchange  for  coffee,  sufirar,  and  other  com- 
modities. Is  there  not  reason  why  the  West  and  Southwest  shouUf  apprehend  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  opposition,  to  the  direct  outlet  of  the  valley  f  And  let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten that,  with  even  the  cessation  of  a  single  season,  all  the  work  must  be  repeated.* 
The  West  will  not  have  the  power  to  protect  itself  forever.  Under  the  present  census, 
let  its  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  statesmen  demand  that  this  natural  and 
indispensable  outlet  shall  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  that  no  future  inaction  or  op- 
poBition  can  impair  its  nsefnlness. 

Why,  then,  should  not  St.  Louis,  bincinnati,  Louisville,  and  the  whole  country  that 
they  represent,  demand  at  once  the  permanent  opening  of  the  Mississippi  outlet  by  a 
canal  which  can  never  be  closed,  suspended,  or  taken  away  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  the  present  mode  of  improvement  by  dredging  is  successful.  We 
take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  latest  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  work  shows 
a  good  broad  channel  worked  out  by  the  dredge  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet.t  Ves- 
sels can  now  be  safely  consigned  to  New  Orleans  without  fear  of  being  stranded  on 
mad-lumps.  To  the  dredge-boat  now  at  work  on  the  pass  and  bars  will  be  added,  |n 
January  next,  a  consort.  This  will  insure  adequate  navigation.  We  hail  this  as  a 
temporary  measure ;  it  will  keep  the  commerce  until  a  more  permanent  work  shall 
have  been  executed.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip 
Canal.  We  have  given  the  reasons  why  that  work  should  be  preferred  to  any  substi- 
tute. 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  be  materially  enlarged  without  providing 
for  tbe  reduction  of  freights. 

This  cannot  be  effectually  done  without  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  carry- 
ing grain  to  a  trans-atlantio  market,  and  this  involves  the  necessity  of  opening  an  out- 
let-channel adequate  to  caiTy  the  large  cargoes  essential  to  cheap  freights.  The  Des 
Moines  Rapids  Canal  and  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal  are,  therefore,  works  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  public  domain  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  as  much  aux- 
iliary agents  of  further  sale  and  settlement  as  the  railroads  based  upon  public  subsi- 
dies which  traverse  it.  We  will,  however,  take  even  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
necessity  for  this — 

OUTLET  OF  AN  EMPIRE. 

The  surface  drained  by  the  Mississippi  exceeds  750,000  square  miles,  without  regard- 
ing the  fact  that  the  column  of  States  on  the  eastern  slope,  in  the  gorges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  will  be  compelled  to  draw  their  tropical  commerce  through  the  Mississippi 
outlet.  The  population  of  this  area  numbers  little  less  than  17,000,000,  upon  an  aver- 
ik%e  of  about  20  to  the  square  mile  of  the  settled  portion,  a  density  capable  of  almost  in- 
definite expansion.  To  the  normal  rate  of  natural  increase  may  be  added  a  large  acces- 
sion of  foreign  immigrants.    This  region  exhibited  in  1869  the  following  statement — 

OF  POOD  PRODUCTION. 

Bashels. 

Indian  com 650,000,000 

Wheat 180,000,000 

Rye 4,000,000 

Oats 170,000,000 

Barley 14,000,000 

Buckwheat 5,000,000 

Potatoes 40,000,000 

Total , 1,063,000,000 

OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

There  was  received  in  1869,  at — 

Beef-cattle. 

Chicago 403,502 

St.  Louis : 222,000 

•  The  normal  depth  of  the  river  will  always  return.  Daniel  Coxe,  in  a  work  upon 
the  English  and  French  colonies,  published  in  1727,  t»ays:  "The  Mississippi  River  has 
8e\  ea  mouths,  with  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  on  the  bar.'' 

t  C.iannel  (^hanged  by  stormy  weather,  September,  1871. 
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Beefcftttle. 

Cincinnati,  (estimated) -. 150,000 

Loaisville,  (estimated) 75,000 

New  Orleans,  (estimated) 100,000 

New  York  from  Western  States 186,000 

Total 1,136,502 

Hogs  packed  in  the  western  cities,  ISGd-'TO,  (estimated) 4,000,000 

This  immense  prodnct,  it  mast  be  remembered,  is  the  snrplns  of  live  stock  held  in  the 
country.  These  are  computations  of  the  leading  articles  of  production.  They  omit 
wholly  the  manufactures,  whose  value  may  be  inferred  from  the  annual  productions  of 
the  four  chief  cities  of  the  valley — 

St.  Louis $150,000,000 

Cincinnati 125,000,000 

Chicago,  (estimated) : 100,000,000 

Louisville,  (estimated) 75,000,000 

Total : 450,000,000 

The  immense  provision-product  will  be  combined  with  the  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
salt,  lumber,  cotton,  and  innumerable  other  commodities  which  are  or  may  be  developed, 
so  that  if  tne  export  of  provisions  shall  decline,  their  value  will  be  mortf  than  made 
good  in  the  exportable  commodities  into  which  they  will  have  been  transformed. 
Confining  ourselves,  however,  to  ascertained  products  which  require  an  improved  out- 
let to  the  ocean,  we  offer  the  estimate  which  follows : 

TOTAL  TONS  EXPORTED  AND  EXPORTABLE  FROM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLBY. 

Tons. 

Cotton *. 350,000 

Tobacco 36,000 

Grain 2,000,000 

Other  provisions 120,000 

Total 2,606,000 

Here,  then,  is  a  probable  commerce  that  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  at 
present.  Will  our  Grovernment  hesitate  to  give  five  millions  when  individuals  hare 
subscribed  a  hundred  millions  for  a  similar  work  in  a  foreign  land  f 

These  figures  omit  much  detail  of  authentic  statistics.  They  may  appear  startling, 
but  they  are  true.  When  we  reflect  that  this  vast  area  has  only  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  intelligent  man  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  century,  and  note  its  prodigioos 
increase  of  wealtn,  population,  and  progress,  no  estimate  can  be  excessive.  When  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  great  and  unavailing  em>rt  to  preserve  the  British  Union,  would  hare 
impressed  upon  the  nation  the  vast  growth  of  the  American  colonies,  he  supposed  it 
would  appear  to  many  incredible.  He  therefore  said  that  the  growth  of  the  colonies 
was  so  rapid  that  even  if  the  estimate  should  be  in  advance  of  reality,  '^  while  we 
pause  to  make  the  figures,  the  fact  is  upon  us ;''  a  pardonable  hyperbole  equally  appli- 
cable to  colonies  of  those  colonies.  Our  statistics  grow  stale  even  while  we  expose 
them  to  inspection. 

We  ask  every  American  legislator,  is  not  such  an  empire,  with  such  inhabitants,  and 
such  resources,  capacities,  and  destiny,  entitled  to  a  commercial  connection  with  the 
outer  world  ?  Is  not  the  standard  of  civilization  in  literature  and  the  arts  in  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  sufficiently  high  to  justify  these  people  in 
demanding  facilities  of  commerce  equal  with  any  other  portion  of  the  republic!  Shall 
a  people  who  pay  two  hundred  millions  of  annual  taxes  toward  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon Uovernment  be  denied  a  highway  to  the  sea  at  a  cost  of  the  annual  interest  on 
their  contributions  f  They  have  ceded  to  the  National  Government  the  right  of  tax- 
ation upon  imports,  the  natural  fund  for  removing  physical  obstructions  to  commerce. 
They  have  yielded  the  paramount  jurisdiction  over  their  natural  highway  to  the  ocean. 
This  great  highway  ana  outlet  was  given  them  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
It  has  been  guaranteed  against  hostile  obstructions  by  the  valor  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit its  shores.  Shall  this  great  highway,  which  neither  foreign  nor  civil  war  could 
obstruct,  be  shut  up  by  an  accumulation  of  mudf  Shall  these  vast  values  be  incar- 
cerated from  market  for  the  pittance  necessary  to  relieve  and  deliver  them  ?  For  snch 
services  and  for  such  contributions,  for  such  undeniable  right  and  obvious  policy, » 
any  appropriation  excessive  or  unreasonable  f 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  EXPENDITUIIE. 

In  the  application  of  the  money  asked  for  the  construction  of  the  BeltA  Canal,  ereiy 
dollar  may  be  paid  to  some  important  domestic  interest.    The  workshops  and  ship- 
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yards  of  the  North  and  West  will  sapplv  the  engines,  dredg^-boatSi  implements,  with 
.the  food,  coal,  and  animals.  The  Southern  States  will  fnmish  mnch  manua]  labor. 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  will  conduct  the  financial  administration.  As  every  j^art 
of  the  Union  will  pay  its  quota  of  the  cost,  every  part  will  participate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  expenditures.  Not  only  will  the  construction  of  the  work  promote  the  in- 
terest of  all,  but  it  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  republic  by  removing  a  cause  of  sec- 
tionid  discontent.  This  consideration  comprehends  a  value  not  to  be  computed  in 
money ;  it  has  sometimes  cost  millions  in  its  consequences. 

The  Federal  Gk)vernment  should  not  limit  its  aid  to  the  specific  work  under  consid- 
eration. It  should  adopt  a  policy  by  which  all  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  removed^  It  is  a  natural  highway,  governed  by 
national  authority  irf  its  whole  navigable  length.  This  duty  of  the  Government  may 
be  most  efi'ectually  performed  by  canalizing  the  main  branches  at  the  Des  Moines  Rap- 
ids, the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Muscle  Shoals  uf  the'Tennessee.  Thejsbip-canal  at 
Fort  St.  Philip  will  complete  the  system. 

The  West  should  moreover  impress  upon  the  President  his  promise  to  revive  the  trade 
treaties  with  Spanish  America,  and  insist  on  the  same  liberal  reciprocity  in  regard  to 
their  commerce  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  has  been  granted  by  England  in  regard 
to  the  Canadas.  If  the  great  West  is  at  this  moment  guaranteeing  and  guarding  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  Cuba,  and  the  integrity  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Chili,  and  Peru  against  European  aggression,  there  should  be  some  compensation  in  the 
facilities  of  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  siime  may  be  said  in  regard  to  an  equal- 
ization of  the  postal  subventions  connecting  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  ports  to  the  south  of  New  Orleans  on  this  continent.  These  vital  issues 
should  be  embodied  in  the  platform  of  every  western  political  convention ;  they  should 
be  insisted  on  by  all  candidates  of  all  parties  for  the  rresidency  or  for  Congress. 

We  bring  this  extended  memoir  to  a  close  by  enumerating  the  measures  proper  for 
adoption  by  Congress  in  compliance  with  a  national  duty  : 

1.  To  require  an  immediate  report  from  the  proper  department  of  the  Government 
upon  the  practicability  and  probable  cost  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal.  ^ 

2.  To  direct  the  construction  of  such  canal,  if  deemed  expedient,  by  contract  with 
responsible  contractors. 

3.  To  appropriate  an  amount  of  Federal  bonds  which  will  net,  in  market,  the  sum 
necessary  to  construct  the  canal  and  ports.  < 

4.  To  include  in  the  appropriatiofl  for  the  annual  operations  for  improving  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  interest  on  the 
capital  cost  of  the  caual  as  well  as  for  superintending  and  keeping  the  same  in  re- 
pair. 


C. — Project  of  a  skip-canal  helween  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hy  R^ 

Montmgu,  Civil  Engineer, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  and  affect  the  value  of  commercial  products, 
none  has  made  more  progress  toward  amelioration,  during  our  time,  than  the  question 
of  mode  and  means  of  transportation.  This  truth  needs  no  further  proof  when  we 
remember  that  we  have  seen  the  inangnration  of  railroads  and  steam  navigation. 
This  extraordinary  development  in  the  means  of  communication  was  commanded  by 
the  first  of  all  social  necessities,  that  of  relations  and  exchange.  The  prosperity  of  a 
country  is  in  proportion  with  the  extent  of  its  sphere  of  expansion.  The  creation  of  a 
great  commercial  road,  by  land  or  by  sea,  causes  rich  and  populous  cities  to  rise  from  the 
soil,  and  former  queens  of  commerce  see  life  and  motion  leave  them  and  take  another 
direction,  if  some  new  road  is  inaugurated  which  overthrows  the  long-established  hab- 
its of  trade,  and  diverts  them  from  their  ports. 

No  question,  then,  can  present  greater  importance  for  the  prosperity,  and  even  the 
existence,  of  a  great  commercial  mart.  It  must  tend  to  increase  constantly  the  extent 
of  its  circulation  by  the  creation  of  new  means.  It  follows,  therefore,  naturally  that  its 
first  duty  must  be  to  keep  in  order  and  improve  those  means  which  it  already  poa- 
sesses.    Such  is  at  present  the  position  of.  New  Orleans. 

Commanding  the  greatest  of  rivers,  she  sees  the  productions  of  the  vastest  agricul- 
tural valley  that  exists  brought  daily  at  her  feet.  These  unique  advantages,  which 
she  owes  to  nature  alone,  insure  her  a  prosperity  unrivaled  and  boundless  froai  the 
day  she  will  choose  to  develop  them  by  her  industry  and  her  activity. 

But  to  this,  nature  has  attached  a  condition.  In  establishing  New  Orleans  as  the 
queen  and  mistress  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  it  has  imposed  on  her  the  duty  of  making 
the  access  thereto  easy,  sure,  and  constant.  She  owes  the  fulfillment  of  this  condition 
to   the  whole  commercial  world,  for,  from  the  day  that  transportation  through  the 
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DionthB  of  the  Mississippi  River  woald  become  too  burdensome  and  onerous,  freigbU 
would  have  to  take  another  and  less  direct  route,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  would  receive  a  fatal  blow. 

But  the  first  consequence  of  this  perturbation  would  be  the  complete  rain  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  division  of  her  profits  among  certain  other  commercial  oeDten,poe- 
sessing  perhaps  less  natural  advantages,  but  gifted  with  more  wisdom  and  enteiprift- 
iug  activity. 

Yet  it  is  to  this  result  we  are  marching  rapidly,  and  we  cannot  even  plead  that  we 
have  not  been  warned  in  time.  Science,  men  of  experience,  seamen,  and  merchants, 
the  facts  themselves,  have  fully  demonstrated,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doabt,  that  the 
Mississippi  ofiei-s  no  longer  to  our  vessels  an  immediate,  easy,  ^nd  safe  access;  that 
between  the  mighty  river  and  the  sea  a  wall  has  arisen,  increasing  every  year;  that 
while  it  would  be  indispensable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  costs  of  transportation,  to  in- 
troduce in  our  great  cotton-mart  the  use  of  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  construct,  specially  for  the  New  Orleans  trade,  vessels  of  middling  capac- 
ity, in  order  that  they  can  surely  cross  the  bai-s  that  obstruct  the  entrances  to  the 
river. 

In  presence  of  8uch  facts,  and  in  presence  of  the  formidable  competition  which  the 
North  and  East  are  making  to  draw  to  their  markets  the  productions  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  we  can  foresee  plainly  the  day,  not  far  distant,  when  our  great  port  will 
only  be  occupied  by  the  coasting- trade  and  opened  to  the  navigation  of  smaller  crafts; 
when  commerce  will  have  taken  another  route;  when  our  merchants  and  sbippen  wiU 
see  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  reaching  them  ouly  through  northern  or  east- 
ern channels.  Then  New  Orleans  will  have  passed  from  among  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  the  world. 

Are  these  dangers  so  imminent  1  This  is  what  our  deplorable  indolence  ba<s  to  ^hi^ 
day,  refused  to  c<mvince  us.  It  is  in  vain  that  official  reports,  the  complaints  of  ship- 
masters, the  losses  suffered  by  shippers,  the  dissatisfaction  of  cousignees,  the  losses 
paid  by  underwriters,  have  clamored  to  our  ears  like  so  many  alarm-bells.  We  are 
loath  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  can  cease,  and  as  long  as 
ships  arrive  at  our  wharves,  at  whatever'  cost  or  condition,  we  remain  slumbering  in 
treacherous  security. 

There  is,  besides,  an  excuse  to  be  found  in  the  difficulties  of  the  question  itself.  The 
most  judicious  minds,  who  a;uee  that  something  must  be  done,  cannot  come  to  any 
conclusion.  Scientific  men  do  not  agree  as  to  the  origin  of  the  evil.  Practical  men 
do  not  a&ree  better  as  to  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied.  There  is  only^  one  point  on 
which  all  unite,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  a  struggle  against  nature 
itself,  the  result  of  which  must  be  doubtful,  expensive,  and  of  short  duration.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  iMlmitted  that  this  is  no  reason  why  no  action  should  be  taken,  and 
that  if  the  question  cannot  be  solved  directly  by  open  and  bold  measures,  there  may 
still  be  some  other  means  to  arrive  at  a  solution.    This  we  come  to  proclaim  openly- 

Yes,  the  danger  is  so  imminent  that  not  one  instant  should  be  lost,  not  to  repair  Uie 
harm  already  done — that  is  beyond  the  power  of  man — but  to  free  ourselves  from  its 
future  consequences.  Yes,  something  can  be  done ;  something  simple,  logical,  decisive. 
Jhus  to  prove  indisputably  that  the  powerful  hand  of  nature  closes  the  mouths  of  the 
river  to  commerce,  and  tliat,  far  from  having  the  power,  by  any  effort  of  science,  to 
•conquer  this  obstacle,  we  tend  to  increase  it  every  day  by  necessities  of  another  order, 
■such  as  the  consolidation  and  raising  up  of  our  levees,  will  be  the  first  part  of  the  task 
we  have  undertaken. 

To  substitute  to  this  opening  which  escapes  us,  another,  wide,  easy,  practicable  at  all 
times,  free  from  aJl  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  passes,  and  free  from  all  danger 
•of  closing  itself  subsequently,  will  be  the  second  part  of  our  task. 

The  double  demonstration,  if  we  prove  adequate  to  the  important  task  we  have  had 
the  honor  to  be  intrusted  with,  contains  the  salvation  and  future  of  New  Orleans. 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PASSES. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  retrospective  study  of  the  former  oonditioB 
<of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  importance  of  the  deposits  that  obstructed  its  bed  during 
the  early  times  of  the  colonization,  or  even  until  our  time.  Official  information  on  this 
subject  is  completely  wanting.  The  able  State  engineer,  Mr.  Louis  Hebert,  said  in  his 
report  of  1859: 

"  We  are  still  qnarreling  among  ourselves  to  decide,  by  words  and  by  argnments 
founded  on  conjectures,  what  the  Mississippi  was,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  will  be.  Oar 
knowledge  of  the  past  rests  on  facts,  gathered  here  and  there,  partially  in  one  yetf  and 
partially  in  another;  now  by  this  person,  then  by  another— incoherent  facts,  disjointed 
by  time,  localities,  and  circumstances." 

In  presence  of  such  declaration,  the  scarcity  of  anterior  documents  and  the  contra- 
dictions they  contain,  are  no  more  surprising  than  the  antagonism  of  opinions  on 
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actaal  facts,  for  in  sach  matters  certainty  can  only  be  based  upon  a  long  series  of  oon- 
nected  and  systematical  observations. 

Thns,  on  one  side,  one  of  onr  most  distinguished  hydro^raphers,  Dr.  Cartwright» 
states  positively  that  the  bars  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Mississippi  have  not  increased,  as  it 
is  generally  believed,  but  have  remained  the  same  since  one  hundred  and  forty  vears, 
excepting  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  passes  and  differences  of  one  or  two  feet  in 
their  depth,  the  effects  of  winds  and  tides.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  data  in  old 
works  on  this  subject  stating  that,  in  1722,  there  was  25  feet  of  water  on  the  bars,  and 
that  this  depth  was  reduced  to  20  feet  in  1767.  In  our  days  the  depth  is  only  15^  feet, 
as  shown  by  the  last  soundings  made  by  Engineer  Hebert,  and  more  recently  by  myself. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  greater  number  of  observations  cannot  be 
gathered,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  and  discuss  the  law  that  governs  this 
gradually  increasing  obstruction,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  safe  to  affirm  that  the  estab- 
lished natural  tendency  is  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  depth  of  water  on  the.  bars. 

Another  fact  resulting  from  an  examination  of  the  past  is  the  continual  lengthening 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  Gulf.  Comparing  the  exact  soundings  made  by 
Captain  Talcott,  United  States  engiueer,  in  1838,  with  those  made  by  the  same  gentle- 
man in  1851  and  in  1852,  we  find  the  deposits  of  alluvion  advanced  seaward  at  the 
mean  rate  of  one  mile  in  every  15  years,  which  represents  a  progress  of  350  feet  annu- 
ally. 

Passing  from  the  data  found  in  the  past  to  an  examination  of  the  present,  we  draw 
from  official  sources  the  following  description  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  mouths  in  their 
actual  condition : 

After  running  a  distance  of  five  thousand  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
mean  inclination  of  seven  inches  per  mile;  after  crossing  a  basin  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  in  width,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  square  miles,  the  Mississippi  flows  in  a  single  and  majes- 
tic channel  to  within  ten  miles  north  of  the  twenty-eighth  parallel,  where  the  river 
divides  itself  in  three  branches  :  One,  following  the  axis  of  its  first  direction,  meanders 
until  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  South  Pass.  Another  inclines  35^ 
westward.  It  is  the  Southwest  Pass.  The  third  branch  is  no  less  than  the  principal 
channel,  which,  relieved  by  these  two  large  outlets,  changes  completely  its  direction. 
Coming  from  the  northwest,  it  inclines  eastward  from  the  English  Turn,  making  an 
angle  of  125°,  and  continues  in  this  new  direction  until  another  subdivision  takes  place, 
a  portion  of  the  mass  of  water  flowing  southward,  formiug  at  the  Balize  the  Southeast 
Pass,  the  remainder  continuing  eastward^  inclining  somewhat  toward  the  north,  and 
forming  the  Pass  h  Loutre,  or  Northeast  Pass. 

Thus,  in  reality,  the  river  has  four  outlets  to  the  sea,  but  only  two  interest  commer- 
cial navigation.  The  South  and  Southeast  Passes  are  already  too  much  obstructed  to 
be  hereafter  counted  as  regular  outlets. 

We  will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  describing  the  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  k 
Loutre. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Hebert,  the  State  engineer,  says  about  the  latter : 

"The  bar  at  Pass  Ik  Loutre  has  only  a  width  of  250  yards,  and  the  channel  across  the 
bar  is  200  feet  wide.  A  mass  of  mud  in  the  center  divides  this  channel  in  two.  The 
most  narrow  has  only  a  depth  of  12  feet ;  the  other  is  wide  enough  to  give  passage  to  a 
Bhip  and  two  tow-boats,  and  has  a  depth  of  15^  feet.  The  channel  is  nearly  straight, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  elevation  in  the  center  and  of  three  others  on  the  side,  is 
free  from  obstructions.  The  bottom  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
other  pass,  sometimes  hard  and  sometimes  soft.  The  direction  of  the  channel  is  such 
that  snips  can  sail  on  the  Mississippi  from  English  Turn,  with  prevailing  winds,  dur- 
ing eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  This  would  relieve  them  of  the  expense  of 
towage.'' 

As  to  the  Southwest  Pass,  it  had,  in  March,  1858, 15^  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  at 
mean  tide.  The  bar  is  one  mile  wide,  and  the  channel  quite  narrow  and  crooked.  Mr. 
Hebert  calls  *'  the  channel ''  that  which  has  the  greatest  depths;  for  the  bar  is  cut  in 
all  directions  by  holes  and  small  channels. 

Such  are,  at  this  day,  the  two  principal  outlets  of  the  greatest  line  of  interior  navi- 
gation in  the  world.  We  could  prove  this  description  to  be  faithful  by  multiplyini; 
quotations ;  but  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  Mississippi 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  reliable  open  outlet  to  the  sea.  Theory,  as  well  as  the  expe- 
rience derived  from  the  many  attempts  made  or  proiected,  will  demonstrate  that  the 
Miasissippi  can  never,  at  any  cost,  have  such  an  outlet  or  mouth. 

There  are  two  opposite  systems  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  bars,  and  each  of 
these  systems  is  erroneous  by  its  exclusiveness ;  for  both  are  true  to  a  certain  extent. 

One  of  these  systems  attributes  the  accumulation  to  the  deposit  of  the  immense 
masses  of  matter  carried  along  by  the  turbid  current  of  the  river,  which  is  necessarily 
precipitated  when  the  force  of  the  current  is  destroyed  by  its  Junction  with  the  sea. 
This  is  the  old  theory  of  fresh-water  alluvium. 

The  other  sjstcji  deuies  that  the  river  has  anything  to  do  with  this  accumulation, 
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and  explains  it  as  altogether  cansed  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  modem 
theory  of  bottom  waves.  The  sea  continually  tears  np  its  shores,  and,  nnder  the  im- 
pulse of  winds  and  currents,  the  fraf^ments  washed  away  by  the  waves  are  carried  to 
enormous  distances.  When  the  waves  strike  against  an  obstacle,  the  speed  decreasng 
and  even  disapx>earing  entirely,  the  sea  abandons  all  the  solid  parts  it  cairied,  ud 
these,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  form  shoals  and  accretions.  When  the  obstacle  htppens 
to  be  a  stream,  this  deposit  forms  a  bar  at  its  mouth. 

In  the  excellent  work  of  Linant  Bey  and  of  Mougel  Bey,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  we 
find  that  operation  described  as  follows : 

^^The  carrying  power  of  the  sea  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tides  and  the  direetion 
of  the  winds,  as  also  of  their  intensity,  combined  with  that  of  the  currents  which  are 
found  in  all  the  seas.  Thus  while  considerable  masses  of  the  matter  are  set  in  motioD 
along  the  sea-coasts,  the  rivers,  and  particularly  those  of  a  great  lengt<h,  only  cany  to  the 
sea  muddy  matter  of  so  little  weight  that  it  is  carried  afar  and  deposited  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  river  NQe,  whose  waters,  at  the 
period  of  inundation,  can  be  distinguished,  from  their  peculiar  color,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  leagues  at  sea.  All  the  accretions  and  shoals  up  to  eighteen  miles  of 
its  mouth  are  muddy,  while  all  the  bars  at  its  mouth  are  composed  of  sand.'' 

The  obstacles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  therefore,  proceed  evidently  from  the  sea. 
To  demonstrate  this  with  still  more  certainty,  we  will  quote  the  reasoning  of  the  engi- 
neer, Bonniceau,  in  regard  to  the  alluvion  in  the  river  Mersey,  in  his  exceUeut  work  on 
the  navigation  of  tide  rivers : 

*^  If  the  accretion  came  in  any  sensible  degree  from  the  highlands,  the  quantities 
deposited  from  time  to  time  ouffht  to  be  proportionate  to  the  quantities  of  rain  which 
fall  during  the  same  periods ;  jot  the  volume  of  matter  brought  down  from  the  high- 
lands and  carried  hj  the  river  must  be  regulated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  qnantiw  of 
water  that  carried  it.  But  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  accretions  of  sand  to 
be  found  at  the  mouth  are  so  much  greater  when  the  volume  of  water  is  smaller;  while 
in  high-water  time,  when  the  Nile  contains  nearly  0.008  of  suspended  matter,  the  saad- 
banks  are  carried  off  and  distributed  a  great  distance  at  sea.'' 

We  have  quoted  at  len^h  in  order  to  demonstrate  at  the  same  time  all  the  force  of 
this  system  in  certain  circumstances  and  its  insufficiency  in  others,  particularly  in 
what  concerns  the  MiMsissippi. 

To  prove  that  the  system  of  the  formation  of  bars  by  the  carrying  of  marine  detritas 
is  insufficient  to  give  us  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  sanoaod 
this  vexed  question,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  action  of  the  Mississippi  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  the  Nile.  It  is  during  the  season  of  rains  and  high  tides, 
when  the  river  carries  1.1153  in  weight  of  matter  in  a  suspended  state,  that  the  deposit 
on  the  bottom  and  upon  the  bars  is  greatest,  which  could  be  easily  foreseen,  and  is 
clearly  explained  by  the  system  of  fresh- water  alluvium.  It  is  at  the  time  when  the 
difference  between  low-water  and  high-water  marks  is  14  feet,  in  the  city,  that  the 
bars  are  most  difficult  to  cross. 

As  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  bars  by  a  confluent  volume  of  water  at  high-water 
mark  and  their  scattering  in  the  sea,  it  is  a  question  far  from  being  raised. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  accretion  of  alluvion  was  caused  exclo- 
sively  by  the  Mississippi,  it  would  take  place  from  outside  to  inside  the  bar,  and  would 
tend  to  extend  against  the  current  of  the  stream,  instead  of  advancing  progressiTelf 
seaward ;  as,  approaching  the  bar  already  existing,  the  current  would  lose  itsswiftnen 
and  would  allow  its  muddy  load  to  settle  inside  of  the  obstacle.  Besides,  the  geologi- 
cal soundings  made  by  engineers  of  the  United  States  through  the  sedimentary  aoc^t^- 
tions  of  the  bars  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  four  or  five  evidently  distiDCt 
strata,  the  origin  of  which  runs  back  to  regions  of  the  Gulf,  far  from,  one  another. 
Thus  one  is  disposed  to  recognize  in  the  bar  at  the  Northeast  Pass,  or  Pass  ii^  Lootre, 
alluvium  proceeding  from  the  Alabama  River,  and  the  sands  of  the  Rio  Grande  can  be 
identified  in  the  strata  obstructing  the  Southwest  Pass. 

From  these  apparently  contradictory  arguments  we  may  infer  that  these  two  causes, 
the  river  and  the  sea,  concur  to  form  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  each  in  its  respect- 
ive limit,  and  to  leave  only  one  principal  outlet,  perhaps  sufficient  as  an  issue  to  its 
waters,  but  too  much  restrained  and  irregular  for  the  necessities  of  an  extensive  navi- 
gation. These  two  equally  powerful  causes  do  not  balance  each  other  at  any  given 
time.    Each  has  its  period  of  weakness  or  energy. 

The  river  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  at  low-water  mark,  or  at  mew 
tide,  carries  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  which  is  distributed  in  the  depth  of  the 
liquid  mass  according  to  its  density,  the  finer  and  more  diluted  mud  being  nearer  the 
surface.  . 

The  swiftness  of  the  current  near  the  bottom  being  much  less  than  the  swiftness  oi 
the  upper  current,  the  deposit  in  the  bed  of  the  river  of  all  the  heavier  matter  takes 
place  especially  when  the  current  approaches  the  eighty-feet  wall  which  fonns  the 
main  body  of  the  bar,  leaving  only  an  outlet  of  fifteen  or  seventeen  feet  above  it.  1° 
this  outlet  the  water  increases,  and  being  compressed  and  undergoing  the  same  prws- 
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ore,  it  obeys  the  laws  which  cause  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  yeins.  It  is  not  then^ 
therefore,  that  it  deposits  the  light  mad  with  which  it  is  laden,  but  carries  it  on  t  to 
Ma  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  a  wide  circle  indicates  the  limit  where  this  mud 
oeasee  to  color  the  water,  and  where  the  sea,  after  dividing  it  into  minute  particles, 
spreads  them  afar  under  the  action  of  winds  and  currents. 

Mr.  Charles  Ellet  recognized  at  sea  the  existence  of  a  stratum  of  fresh  water,  about 
7  feet  in  depth,  floating  m  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  without  mixing  with  them  ;  and  this 
phenomenon  of  two  distinct  currents  manifests  itself  on  the  bars,  where  it  is  ascertained 
that  under  the  columns  of  fresh  water  there  is  a  counter-current  of  about  8  feet  of  salt- 
water. This  new  narrowing  of  the  outlet  corresponds  with  a  new  increase  of  swiftness,  for 
while  the  velocity  of  the  river  is  only  2.6  inches  at  Carrollton,  it  runs  at  a  rate  of  three 
miles  at  the  surface,  and  nearly  two  miles  near  the  bottom,  when  passing  over  the 
bars. 

The  existence  of  this  under-current  combines,  with  the  increase  of  swiftness  we 
have  alluded  to,  to  render  impossible  any  fresh-water  accretions  during  the  mean  or 
low- water  mark.  Thus,  during  this  period  of  mean  and  low  water,  the  river  carries  to 
the  sea  all  the  alluvium  the  density  of  which  has  prevented  their  deposit  in  its  bed 
before  reaching  the  passes.    Nothing  remains  on  the  bars. 

It  is  no  longer  the  same  at  high- water.  Then  the  outlet  is  no  more  sufficient,  tho 
river  drives  the  counter-current  nefore  it,  and  its  waters  occupy  the  whole  passage. 
But,  as  its  increased  swiftness  has  enabled  it  to  transport  more  numerous  and  volnmi- 
nous  materials,  these,  detained  in  their  course  by  the  friction  on  the  bar|  and  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  sea,  settle  on  and  obstruct  the  bars.  Meanwhile  the  upper  current  of 
the  rirer,  whose  velocity  has  not  been  reduced,  carries  afar  in  the  Gnlf  all  the  lighter 
allnviumy  which  it  there  leaves  to  settle  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  If,  while  this  press- 
ure takes  place  in  the  fluid  vein,  a  strong  tide  or  a  storm  should  drive  the  sea  against 
the  pass,  the  struggle  between  the  sea  and  the  river  current,  trying  to  force  an  issue, 
plows  up  and  drags  away  the  matter  which  had  deposited  itself  horizontally  on  the 
oar:  it  disturbs  it,  and  occasions  accidental  obstruction  at  high- water  mark,  and  gives 
birtn  to  those  singular  phenomena  known  as  mud-lumps. 

If  the  river,  during  its  rising  period,  partially  builds  up  the  bars,  either  by  extending 
them  inward  or  by  wlding  to  their  height,  the  sea  regains  its  superiority  during  high- 
tides  or  great  storms ;  for  it  piles  up  new  materials  at  the  base  of  what  already  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  bars.  These  materials  are  thus,  in  great  part,  restored  to  their 
ibrmer  origin ;  for  the  greater  portion  consists  of  alluvium  that  the  great  river  had  fur- 
nished, and  it  is  fortunate  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  argUlaceous  nature  of  these 
materials  prevents  the  accretion  formed  from  attaining  too  much  consistence,  and 
resisting  the  causes  of  destruction  or  removal  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Fortunate  would  be  New  York  if  the  vast  sand-bank  which  is  gradually  invading  its 
port  was  of  a  nature  so  little  resisting. 

This  double  and  irresistible  action  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  which  we  would  describe 
more  minutely  if  it  would  not  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject,  follows  and  obeys  an  * 
immntable  law  of  nature,  to  attempt  to  change  which,  by  any  contrivance  of  man. 
would  be  folly  ;  for  the  more  closely  we  study  its  working,  the  more  convinced  shall 
we  become  that  its  field  of  operation  is  too  vast,  and  must  increase  rather  than  remain 
stationary. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  obHtmctions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  previously  referred 
to,  has  been  and  still  is  accelerated,  if  not  entirely  caused,  by  the  system  of  levees  as 
DOW  practiced  on  a  yearly  increasing  scale.  This  system  has  prevailed  over  the  sys- 
tem of  lateral  outlets,  and,  without  wishing  to  discuss  at  present  the  wisdom  of  that 
preference,  we  make  note  of  it,  and  only  remark,  that  the  mass  of  alluvium  which  for- 
merly deposited  itself  in  accretions  on  the  swamps  of  the  delta  now  go  entirely  to  the 
sea.  This  is  doubling  the  volume  of  fluvial  matter  which  drifts  into  the  sea;  it  is, 
therefore,  doubling  the  materials  with  which  that  indefatigable  builder  will  erect  the 
walls  of  our  bars. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  delta  projects  itself  farther  out,  the  various  mouths  of  the 
river  are  left  every  day  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winds  and  currents  without 
protection.  It  is  admitted  that  any  great  river  that  docs  not  empty  into  a  bay  capable 
of  protecting  its  mouths  against  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves  must  soon  be  ob- 
structed by  the  formation  of  bars  heaped  up  by  the  sea.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  the  Mississippi.  It  is  even  necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  bay 
•honld  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  water  which  is  dis- 
charged in  it ;  if  too  small,  the  river  does  not  lose  a  sufficient  portion  of  its  swiftness, 
and  comes  out  of  the  bay  still  exposed  to  the  contrary  influence  of  the  waves.  The  bay 
in  that  case  is  but  an  enlarged  outlet  of  the  river. 

If  the  bay  is  too  wide,  the  swiftness  of  the  stream  is  quickly  reduced,  and  its  sedi- 
mentary deposit  fills  up  gradually  the  basiu  in  which  it  discharges  itself.  Such  is  the 
caee  with  the  river  Clyde.  Some  bydrographers  are  of  opinion  that  the  vast  bay 
formed  by  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontcliartraiu,  and  yet  called  the  "  Mississippi  Sound,'' 
\  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  real  outlet  of  the  river,  and  that,  by  closing  the  out- 
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lets  of  its  waters  in  the  two  reservoirs  above  and  below  the  city,  the  natural  oonneof 
this  navigable  highway  has  been  completely  changed. 

Whatever  maybe  the  case,  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  delta  toward  the  aea  will 
only  increase  the  incumbering  and  obstructive  influence  of  the  winds  and  corieDts. 
The  South  and  Southeast  Passes,  henceforth  impracticable  for  ships  of  ordinary  dnngfaty 
prove  that,  where  this  influence  is  direct  and  in  the  course  of  prevailing  winds,  ito  ef- 
fects are  alike  prompt  and  dangerous.  The  North  and  Southwest  Passes  have  tiiasftr 
escaped  this  action,  only  because  they  have  been  partially  protected  by  their  peenliar 
direction. 

Consequently,  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  the  natural  agents,  either  in  thepneent 
or  future,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  months  of  the  Mississippi.  Far  from  it.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  this  condition  can  only  grow  worse  in  the  course  of  time. 

Let  us  now  discuss  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  undertake  a  gigantic  straggle 
against  forces  that  are  natural,  eternal,  and  necessary.  We  will  embrace  in  the  same 
examination  the  study  of  the  means  indicated,  but  not  tried.  We  will  find  thensolt 
of  this  examination  in  the  conclusions  of  the  State  engineer,  Mr.  Hebert : 

^'Let  us  submit  ourselves,  not  to  struggle  with  the  Mississippi.  We  have  no  hold 
over  it.  Our  presumptuous  efforts  can  only  result  in  bringing  the  punishment  on  our 
own  heads." 

The  slightest  reflection  on  what  precedes  will  enable  any  one  to  understand  that  die 
idea  never  entered  the  mind  of  any  practical  man  to  remove  and  annihilate  those  im- 
mense  masses  called  bars.  Let  one  imagine  enormous  blocks  of  mud,  having  a  leoj^tfa 
of  several  miles,  a  width  varying  from  one-fifth  of  a  mile  to  ope  mile,  and  a  height  of 
more  than  60  feet.  Let  them  be  represented  propped  on  the  river-side  by  an  abatmeot 
which  is  formed  by  its  bed,  upon  which  the  deposits  of  ages  in  the  untroubled  waten 
have  caused  such  elevation  of  that  bed  that  its  heislit  is  80  feet  more  than  anj  other 
point  as  far  up  as  Baton  Rouge,  although  the  mean  declivity  of  its  surface  is  3i  inebea 
per  mile  between  these  two  extreme  pointe.  In  presence  of  such  gigantic  obstacles  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  all  the  hope  of  science  and  commerce  has  been  limited 
to  the  excavating  of  their  upper  surface  in  order  to  procure  an  open  and  pennaneDt 
way  to  navigation.  Consequently  a  regular  passage  of^from  3  to  5  feet  more  depth  than 
actually  exists  on  the  bars  is  the  extreme  height  of  the  ambition  of  our  engineers  asd 
our  merchants.  But,  as  modest  as  may  be  this  ambition,  it  is  necessarily  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  a  sort  of  compromise  has  been  entered  into  between  the  sea  and 
the  nver,  by  the  slow  and  alternate  poising  of  their  opposed  forces,  by  which  the 
necessary  outlet  for  the  river  has  been  fixed  at  a  height  of  15  to  17  feet.  We  caonot 
go  beyond  this. 

The  first  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  passes  goes  back  as  far  as  1839.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  commissioned  Captain  Talcott,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States,  to  proceed  to  the  opening  of  a  regular  channel.  That  officer  used  in 
his  attempt  the  ordinary  bucket- drag ;  but  circumstances  were  so  unfavorable  that  he 
obtained  no  result.  In  one  stormy  night  twice  as  much  mud  was  thrown  into  the 
Southwest  Pass  as  had  been  taken  away  after  these  expensive  labors. 

In  1852  the  Federal  Government  made  with  the  Tow-Boat  Association  a  oontraetfor 
the  opening  of  the  passes.  This  contract  was  fiilfilled,  and  the  work  executed  in 
twelve  months.  The  means  used  by  the  association  were  the  harrow  and  the  rake, 
and  the  result  was  successful  beyond  all  expectations ;  a  channel  was  dug  18  feet  in 
depth,  and  on  a  length  of  one  and  a  half  miles.  This  process  had  already  been  sue- 
cessfully  adopted  on  several  alluvion  rivers  in  England. 

As,  after  this  result,  no  ulterior  measure  was  adopted  by  which  to  maintaiii  the 
Southwest  Pass  in  this  prosperous  condition,  and  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  Uie 
bar  not  having  ceased  to  act,  the  bar  naturally  very  soon  became  as  impracticable  as 
ever  to  navigation.  It  was  again  a  dreadful  storm  that  destroyed  the  work  already 
accomplished. 

A  new  effort  was  attempted  in  1856,  but  upon  an  entirely  different  principle»  mA 
based  upon  a  theoretical  conception.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
thought  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  give  the  river  a  greater  velocity  in  the  localityof 
the  bars,  the  deposit  would  be  swept  off  far  away,  and  the  passage  would  remain  nree, 
without  any  necessity  for  periodical  and  expensive  labors.  This  solution  corresponded 
with  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  bars  by  the  immediate  prtscipitation  of 
the  fluviatile  alluvion,  without  taking  into  account  the  action  of  the  sea.  In  oooee- 
quence,  Messrs.  Craig  and  Rightor  were  authorized,  by  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  open  a  canal  300  feet  wide  by  20  feet  in  depth^ina 
straight  line  across  Southwest  Pass,  and  a  similar  canal  across  Pass  &  Loutre.  The 
work  in  both  passes  was  to  be  completed  in  ten  months.  The  contractors  were,be6ider 
bound  to  open  these  channels  during  four  years  and  a  half,  to  begin  from  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  Subsequently  the  contract  was  amended  by  reducing  the  reqiarEd 
depth  of  the  channels  to  IH  feet  instead  of  20,  and  by  granting  an  extension  of  time- 

The  plan  prescribed  to  the  contractors  was  the  closing  up  of  all  the  passes  except  the 
Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  k  Loutre,  and  the  contraction  of  the  current  bj*  means  of 
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oblique  dikes,  made  of  strong  piles,  placed  at  a  distance  of  5  feet^nd  connected  by 
boards  5  inches  thick,  with  crowning-boards  connecting  the  heads  of  the  piles  to  ona 
another. 

The  work  performed  in  Pass  h  Liontre  began  on  the  north  side  and  extended  itself 'in 
a  diagonal  line  in  the  current  to  a  short  distance  from  the  bar,  and  on  a  length  of  550 
feet.  In  the  Southwest  Pass  this  breakwater  was  not  over  3,000  feet  in  length.  These 
enormous  expenditures  gave  no  result,  and  the  contractors  had  to  give  up  the  work. 
But,  even  had  a  result  been  obtained,  it  could  only  have  been  temporary,  like  every- 
thing else  that  has  been  attempted  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  passes. 

The  problem  of  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Clyde,  where  a  breakwater  made  of  stakes  supporting  a  stone- work 
had  given  excellent  resnlt-s.  The  assimilation  was  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  Clyde  is 
protected  at  its  month  against  the.action  of  the  waves  by  the  Forth  into  which  iliemp- 
ties,  and  that  the  only  cause  of  its  accretion  was  the  too  great  extension  of  the  Forth,  as 
compared  to  the  volume  of  winter  proceeding  from  the  river,  which  arrested  its  swift- 
ness and  determined  the  precipitation  of  the  deposits.  We  will  observe,  besides,  with 
Mr.  Hebert,  that  any  wood- work  placed  in  the  waters  near  the  Qulf  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  worms  in  a  very  few  years. 

After  this  fruitless  attempt  the  contractors  created,  during  some  time,  a  navigable 
channel,  by  employing  the  expensive  process  of  blasting.  But  all  this  was  again  made 
useless  by  the  incessant  but  silent  working  of  the  forces  which  cause  the  formation  of 
the  bars,  and  Messrs.  Craig  and  Rightor  had  to  abandon  definitely  their  contract. 

Since  that  experiment,  all  the  science  of  the  engineers  who  propose  to  improve  the 
bars  is  confined  to  the  drag  to  break  up  the  accretions  and  carry  them  out  to  sea,  or  to 
the  use  of  the  harrow,  to  disturb  them,  confiding  to  the  current  the  task  of  carrying 
them  out.  In  both  of  these  systems,  so  little  different  from  one  another,  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  this  work  can  only  be  made  permanent  by  means  of  an  annual  fund 
created  for  this  ever-recurring  task. 

Captain  Duncan's  plan  consists  in  the  purchase  of  a  dredge-boat,  costing  $50,000,  and 
operating  successively  on  the  two  bars  during  four  months  each.  The  calculation  of  the 
cost  attendant  on  this  work  shows,  afber  deducting  the  cost  of  the  boat,  the  net  sum  of 
$105,270. 

Mr.  Hebert  opposes  this  plan  for  various  reasons,  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

''  First,"  he  says,  "  this  work  would  demand  heavy  expenses  for  boat  and  maohinery  i 
and  when  the  mud  will  have  been  detached  from  the  bottom  it  will  have  to  be  put  in 
other  boats,  which  will  carry  it  out  to  sea.  Many  laborers  will  be  needed,  and  the  proc- 
ess will  be  very  slow.  Secondly,  while  these  boats  will  be  employed  in  the  channel, 
they  will  incumber  it  in  such  a  way  that  ships  will  not  be  able  to  pass,  and  commerce 
will  suffer." 

Mr.  Hebert's  plan,  which  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  scrapers  and  the  harrow,  has 
not,  he  thinks,  those  inconveniences.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  on  that  point ;  for 
the  two  boats  which  he  proposes  for  the  two  passes,  and  the  management  thereof,  we 
find,  again,  an  expense  of  $150,000,  of  which  $50,000  will  have  to  be  renewed  annually. 
The  difference  for  such  an  object  is  not  much.  As  to  the  presence  of  a  boat  in  the 
channel,  it  seems  to  us  equally  troublesome  in  either  system. 

But  what  induces  us  to  embrace  both  in  the  same  condemnation  is  the  judgment 
passed  upon  them  by  the  facts  we  find  in  the  past.  Was  it  not  the  drag  that  Captain 
Talcott  used  in  1838  and  1839  ?  A  night  was  sufiQcient  for  the  destruction  of  all  he  had 
achieved.  Was  it  not  by  means  of  the  harrow  that  the  Tow-Boat  Association  opened 
a  temporary  passage  ?    A  single  storm  sufficed  to  fill  it  anew. 

Can  nothing  better  than  such  uncertain  and  feeble  results  be  obtained  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  for  the  security  and  benefit  of  the  immense  commerce  entering  into  and 
issuing  from  the  Mississippi — a  commerce  already  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  destined,  with  pn>per  facilities  for  the  safe  and  speedy  entrance  and  de- 
parture of  vessels,  to  vie  with  that  of  the  largest  ports  of  the  New  or  Old  World  in 
richness  and  extent  T  We  believe  there  can ;  and  we  shall  proceed  t<o  examine  whether 
an  outlet  f^^m  the  Mississippi  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  and  through  a  way  more 
sure  and  durable  than  any  that  have  yet  been  proposed. 

J II  the  investigationa  hitherto  made  convince  ?m  that  weave  poioerUse  to  improve  permanently 
the  ouilets  of  the  river y  either  by  acHng  directly  on  the  passes  or  by  nwdifyinf  the  general 
course  of  action  of  the  Hver  itself;  and  we  are  again  and  ctgain  compelled  to  a^dmit  that  the 
Mississippi  has  noty  and  cannot  have^  a  reliable,  adequutv  outlet  at  the  extremity  of  its  course. 

Before  we  attempt  to  create  another,  let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  this  propo- 
sition on  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans. 

NKCESSITY  OP  A  COMMERCIAL  OUTLKT  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  river  by  ships  equal  in  size  to  those  which  frequent  and 
supply  all  prpat  ports,  that  is,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  1,000  to  2,000  tons,  hiis  always 
been  the  hope  and  the  dream  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans.    The  numerous  failures 
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experienoed  have  not  yet  destroyed  that  hope,  nor  have  the  sad  lessons  of  reality  been 
samcient  to  dispel  the  dream.  "^  This  illasion  has,  however,  cost  dearly  to  oor  port. 
Oar  commercial  navigation  offers  the  singular  anomaly  of  one  of  the  greatest  foreign 
exportation  trades  on  a  distance  so  considerable  as  the  width  of  the  Atlantic,  carried 
on  by  means  of  small  ships,  whose  average  tonnage  does  not  exceed  692  tons.  We 
will  nave  occasion  soon  to  refer  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  this  singularity. 

If  at  the  beginning  of  our  ^^reat  commercial  enterprise,  which  does  not  go  back  to  a 
very  remote  date,  public  opinion  had  been  as  determined  as  it  is  now,  concerning  the 
impossibility  of  opening  the  months  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  navigation  of  large  ves- 
sels, the  force  of  circumstances,  the  encouragement  fonnd  in  the  sMuiirable  condition 
of  our  port,  and  urgent  necessity,  would  have  induced  the  founders  of  this  community 
to  adopt,  at  an  early  date,  the  only  measure  that  reason  points  out,  and  which  we  want 
to  atlimpt  now.  They  would  have  left  aside  ihepasBee^  and  would  have  a  direct  outlet  fnm 
the  river.  For  the  last  forty  years  New  Orleans  would  have  been  the  first  port  in  the 
United  States.  New  York  would  have  only  occupied  the  second  rank.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  open  our  eyes  to  truth,  and  to  act  with  energy  and  promptness,  no  longer  to 
conquer  anew  a  rank  that  has  escaped  us  forever,  but  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  our 
former  and  fatal  errors.  It  is  now  no  longer  the  question  of  glorious  predominabce, 
and  of  rank  to  be  assumed.  The  question  is  to  defend  our  existence,  and  to  preserve 
for  our  wharves  the  produce  disputed  by  unrelenting  competition.  Our  rivals  act  and 
create;  as  for  us,  we  are  content  with  making  official  reports  on  the  subject,  and  when 
these  reports  uniformly  conclude  by  an  appeal  to  Congress,  we  wait,  with  our  looks 
turned  toward  Washington  City. 

Previous  to  the  war  with  England  New  Orleans  had  not  awakened  to  her  great 
commercial  existence;  the  greater  portion  of  her  commerce  found  a  channel  through 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Borgne.  When,  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  close  those  two  outlets  of  the  river  above  and 
below  the  city,  nothing  was  left  to  the  latter  except  the  way  by  the  passes.  At  that 
early  time  the  clever  speculators  of  New  England  understood  the  immense  benefits 
which  a  navigation  that  could  only  be  performed  through  countless  shoals,  through  a 
maze  of  reefii  whose  positions  vary  incessantly,  and  where  the  use  of  a  great  auxiliary 
power  was  indispensable,  would  promise  to  a  piloting  and  towing  association.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  burdensome  exigencies  of  pilots  and  tows  were  imposed  npon  our 
newly-born  commerce.  However,  the  hope  existed,  even  at  that  date,  that  the  yoke 
would  be  thrown  off  the  day  when  great  works  will  open  forcibly  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  necessary  to  submit  to  this  for  the  time  being,  and  to  conform  to 
it  the  condition  of  the  commercial  navigation.  Meanwhile  navigation  in  large  vessels 
Was  abandoned  and  ships  of  small  draught  were  constructed  expressly  for  New  Orleans. 

At  last  came  those  attempts  at  improvements,  so  long  promised  and  so  impatiently 
expected.  We  have  seen  that  they  go  as  far  back  as  1839,  and  we  have  narrated  the  nse- 
less  labors  of  Captain  Talcott.  During  that  time  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  navi- 
gation called  from  the  shippers  of  the  interior,  from  our  own  and  foreign  merchants, 
such  numerous  and  energetic  complaints  that  they  suggested  the  idea  of  a  possible 
competition.  This  consisted  in  nothing  less  than  to  build,  at  great  cost,  railroads  on 
all  the  width  of  the  continent  to  meet  the  Atlantic  ports,  while  the  great  river,  "  that 
moving  road,"  as  Pascal  calls  it,  was  gratuitously  left  to  us.  Moreover,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  articles  which  would  have  been  carried  npon  these  railroads  consisted 
of  agricultural  products  of  a  comparatively  small  value  and  cumbersome  nature,  for 
which  the  question  of  rapidity  was  immaterial.  It  must  be  concciled  that  all  these 
n^otives  made  the  prospect  but  little  encouraging,  and  that  it  needed  all  our  in&tna- 
tion  to  permit  a  success  so  doubtful  to  all  appearance. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  Mississippi  over  all  other  prac- 
tical routes,  the  railroad  system  began  to  draw  an  important  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  All  the  North  and  a  portion  of  the  center  belong  to 
them ;  it  is  by  a  net  of  railroads  and  by  the  navigation  of  the  great  lakes  that  the 
grain  from  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  most  colossal  mass  of  agricultural  products 
ever  thrown  into  circulation  by  any  country  in  the  world,  finds  an  issue.  The  time 
may  yet  arrive  when  we  can  again  enter  the  lists  and  bring  back  to  its  natural  ronte 
a  certain  portion  of  this  immense  tonnage.  This  will  be  when  we  have  a  secure  outlet 
for  the  river  with  a  constant  depth  of  water  of  22  to  24  feet,  together  with  a  direct 
communication  with  Europe  in  ships  of  considerable  tonnage.  To  obtain  this  result, 
so  easy,  since  it  only  depends  on  our  own  will,  it  is  necesHary  that  the  community 
should  be  thoroughly  enlightened  upon  the  present  condition  of  commerce  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  consequences  to  t£e  prosperity  of  our  city  resulting 
therefrom. 

We  cannot  quote,  in  this  respect,  a  more  instructive  document  than  that  we  find  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  commissioned 
to  visit  the  bars  in  Fcbniary,  lHr>9.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Messn.  W.  Creevy, 
E.  L.  Wibray,  J.  B.  Murrisou,  G.  A.  Fosdick,  and  P.  H.  Skipwith. 
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The  amount  of  merohandise  delayed  at  the  har  oq  that  occasion,  seeking  ingress  or 
egress,  was  estimated  as  foUows : 

1.  For  ea^partation, 

Ck)tton,  bales,  71,985,  at  860 |4,S19JO0 

Tobacco,  hogsheads, 3,337,  at  1150 500,550 

Sngar,  hogsheads,  2,277,  at  f75 170,775 

MClasses,  barrels,  1,575,  at  $12 18,900 

Pork  and  beef,  barrels,  11,309,  at  118 203,562 

Flour, harrels,  11,417,  at  15.50 ". 62,793 

Lard  and  ham,  tierces.  2,929,  at  $30 87,870 

Wheat,  sacks,  3,789,  at  $1 ♦3,789 

Total 5,367,339 

2.  For  importation. 

An  approximation  of  value 2,000,000 

7,367,339 

"  It  will  be  thus  seen,"  says  the  committee, "  that  there  is  now  held  in  check,  in  conse- 
q^nence  of  the  impediments  to  navigation  above  referred  to,  property  worth  nearly  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  for  a  single  day,  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  amounte  to  about  $1,000.  In  this  estimate  no  account  is  taken  of  the  value  of 
the  ships,  nor  any  but  the  leading  articles  of  produce ;  nor  the  cargoes  of  the  ships 
which  have  cleared  and  are  ready  for  sea,  and  whose  commanders  deem  it  more  pru- 
dent to  remain  at  the  wharves  until  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  over  the  bar  without 
difficulty,  than  to  lie  at  anchor  inside  or  aground  on  the  bar  in  the  crowd  of  ships,  and 
liable  to  damage.  This  is  a  startling  array  of  figures ;  in  itself  sufficient,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  r-o  arrest  public  attention  and  cause  the  most  indifferent  to  re- 
flect on  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  such  a  deraugement  of  the  commerce  of  the  city, 
and  which  will  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  our  trade,  and  even  our  very  existence  as  the 
emporium  of  the  Southwest,  unless  prompt  and  energetic  means  are  adopted  for  the 
removal  of  these  obstructions. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  railroads  which  now  tap  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  have  their  termini  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  of  the  injury  which 
they  were  likely  to  work  to  the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  by  diverting  the  produce  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  natural  outlet  there ;  but  these*your  committee 
have  read  and  listened  to  without  the  least  feeling  of  alarm,  having  an  abiding  confi- 
dence that  the  Mississippi  would  continue  to  be  the  great  highway  for  the  produce  of 
the  vallev  which  bears  its  name,  and  New  Orleans  the  great  depot  and  point  of  exporta- 
tion, if  there  was  free  communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  vessels  of  the  class 
required  by  the  yearly  increasing  necessities  of  trade;  but  they  must  confess  that  the 
spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  them  at  the  bar  gave  rise  to  grave  apprehensions 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  retain  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  and  maintain 
its  position  as  the  greatest  exporting  city  of  the  Union,  unless  some  measure  of  relief 
is  speedily  granted  ;  nor  are  the  movements  going  on  around  us  calculated  to  allay  these 
fears.  Already  rival  cities,  taking  the  advantage  of  our  misfortunes,  are  putting  forth 
their  claims  to  a  share  of  the  trade  which  has  heretofore  been  ours,  and  which,  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  it  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  discern,  must  soon  seek  other  channels 
unless  these  obstructions  are  removed  ;  for  your  committee  do  not  doubt  that  every  fa- 
cility will  be  given  bv  our  rivals  to  those  frequenting  tbis  port  and  mart,  which  their 
own  resources  and  all  the  outside  aid  they  can  bring  in  will  command. 

"  In  the  list  of  property  detained  at  the  bar  is  comprised  one  item  of  nearly  72,000  bales 
of  cotton.  Some  qf  these  outward-bound  ships  have  been  detained  for  several  weeks, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  parties  in  want  of  cotton  will  again  send  their 
orders  to  New  Orleans,  if  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  a  similar  delay  in  getting  it 
to  market ;  and  if  this  community  is  not  alive  to  its  interests,  the  now  famous  cotton 
mart  of  New  Orleans  will  speedily  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Again,  the  bills  of 
^change  drawn  against  the  cargoes  so  detained  will,  in  all  probability,  mature  before 
the  produce  arrives,  when,  by  all  ordinary  calculations,  it  would  have  been  at  hand  in 
time  to  meet  them,  and  this  is  another  ramification  of  the  evil  which  may  overtake  us 
in  the  shape  of  a  derangement  of  our  monetary  affairs,  consequent  upon  the  difficulties 
which  parties  may  experience  in  raising  funds  to  retire  the  same. 

"  Of  the  value  of  the  cargoes  of  the  inward-bound  ships  your  committee  have  no  data, 
but  they  think  it  may  be  safely  put  down  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  Many  of  these 
ships  are  laden  with  goods  destined  for  the  West  and  western  trade,  and  it  requires  but 
a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  loss  and  inconvenience  which  the  own- 
ers have  suffered  by  having  their  goods  detained  until  the  proper  season  for  their  sale 
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is  past.'  These,  again,  are  not  likely  to  order  their  supplies  to  be  shipped  via  Kev 
Orleans  nntil  they  have  the  assurance  that  these  impediments  to  the  navigation  hire 
been  permanently  removed.  In  looking  at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  vecui 
see  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  although  apparently  remote,  is  actually  near  and  pos- 
itive. So  large  an  amount  of  goods  being  kept  out  of  market,  must  necessarily  en- 
hance the  value  of  those  on  the  spot,  and  he  therefore  has  to  contribute  his  quote  of 
the  loss  by  the  advanced  prices  which  he  has  to  pay  for  the  articles  of  import  vhich 
he  requires." 

One  month  after  the  visit  of  the  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  tbe8Ute 
engineer,  Mr.  L.  Hebert,  and  his  first  assistant,  Mr.  L.  J.  :('^emeauz,  arrived  at  the  paesei 
to  prepare  their  report  to  the  legislature. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  they  found  three  vessels  aground  on  Pass  h  Loutre ;  one  of  theee, 
the  Mary  R.  Campbell,  drawing  19  feet,  had  been  abound  sixty  days ;  another,  the 
Avon,  drawing  16^  feet,  was  on  the  bar  since  the  previous  day ;  and  the  third,  the  Leb- 
anon, drawing  17^  feet,  had  been  there  three  weeks.  The  previous  day  a  larse  ship, 
the  Lancaster,  that  had  been  aground  forty-eight  days,  had  been  at  last  pulled  oat  oif 
that  unpleasant  fix.  Vessels  thus  remain  on  the  bar  because  of  the  tortuosities  of  the 
channel.  Each  vessel  that  runs  aground  causes  a  diversion  and  a  separation  in  the 
current,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  other  secondary  bars.  The  strongest  tow- 
boats  cannot  follow  the  channel  in  all  its  irregularities,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  ran 
aground  vessels  drawing  less  water  than  there  is  in  the  channel. 

Arriving  at  Southwest  Pass  on  the  same  day,  3d  of  March,  Engineer  Hebert  fonod 
at  anchor,  inside  of  the  bars,  thirty-five  vessels  awaiting  the  possibility  of  egren. 
There  were  also  three  on  the  bar  and  seventeen  outside,  at  anchor,  awaiting  to  be  towed 
in.  There  were  then  altogether  fifty-five  vessels  detained.  Here  are  some  interesting 
documents  concerning  thirty  of  them : 


Names  of  vessels. 


Draught. 


Days  of 

detention. 


Bullion 

Fanny  Forrester. 
J.  Montgomery  . . 

Bessel 

Saint  Louis 

West  Point , 

Bannockhum  ... 

Potomac 

Creole 

Wm.  Lord,  jr 

Aran 

E.  Merson  Smith . 

Bamberg 

Mary 

J.  Morten 

Huntress 

Levi  Woodbury  . 

Sheridan 

Athena 

Bamabus  Webb  . 

Lockinvar 

E.  F.  Gabain-... 
S.  E.  Pettigrew  . . 
Ch.  Davenport... 

Victory 

Arctic 

Lady  Sale 

Ocean  Monarch . . 

Wm.  Stetson 

Czar 


Feet. 

m 

18 

m 

18 

m 

18 

m 
m 

18 

18i 

18i 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

Irii 

m 
m 

17f 

m 

19 
17f 

m 
m 


8 
24 

9 
S4 

3 

3 
10 
12 

1 
15 

7 

7 
22 
22 
25 
15 
26 
22 
10 
29 

39 
26 

1 

9 

2 

1 

5 

1 


**  Between  the  28th  of  February  and  the  3d  of  March,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  ^^  ^^ 
above-named  ships  were  taken  to  sea,  but  others  had  been  brought  m)mthe  ci*y»ii~JJ 
as  before  stated,  there  were  on  the  3d  of  March  outward  bound  thirty-five  veaselfl.  A  w 
of  thi»  ships  on  the  bar  were  much  in  the  way.    The  Tow-boat  Association  »w  "°\ 
bringing  in  and  passing  out  vessels,  but  they  have  more  than  they  can  do,  on  sfi^^^ 
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of  the  immense  power  they  are  oompelled  to  use,  and  the  long  time  they  have  to  give 
to  each  ship.  With  the  large  nnmber  of  vessels  now  detained,  and  those  that  are  con- 
stantly arriving,  there  woold  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the  work  the  tow-boats  have  before 
them" 

One  more  qaotation,  taken  also  from  an  official  source,  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  commerce  of  oar  city  suffers  from  the  present  state  of  thiugs.  The  committee 
of  the  legislature  on  commerce  and  manufactures  closes  as  follows  its  report  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1859 : 

*'  In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  seriously  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which,  at  this  time,  cannot  be  crossed 
by  a  majority  of  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out,  without  great  labor,  cost,  and  delay. 
We  further  call  your  attention  to  the  enormous  amount  of  appropriations  from  the 
General  Government  which  have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  remove  this  obstruc- 
tion, without  any  benefit  whatever.  We  therefore  recommend,  and  hope  your  honor- 
able body  will  take  immediate  steps  to  present  this  state  of  affairs  to  Congress,  and 
urge  action  on  the  part  of  the  proper  autiiorities." 

Independent  of  the  inconveniences  enumerated  above,  some  others  exist  that  result 
from  tne  very  position  of  the  mouths  of  the  delta,  and  their  stretching  out  in  the  main 
esa. 

Their  approach  is  surrou  nded  by  difficulties ;  no  shelter  protects  the  vetisels  against  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  the  large  number  of  shoals  that  are  found  in  thdir  viciuity  ren- 
ders the  service  of  a  pilot  indispensable. 

During  at  least  eight  days  in  the  mouth  in  the  winter  season  fogs  prevail  of  such  in- 
tensity as  to  render  ingress  or  egress  impossible.  Engineer  Hebert  mentions  this  obsta- 
cle in  his  report  of  the  9th  of  March.  Speaking  of  his  arrival  at  the  passes  on  the  28th 
of  February,  he  says : 

<'  Here  I  encountered  such  heavy  and  constant  fogs  that,  although  I  ran  from  pass  to 
pass,  taking  notes  of  the  shipping,  steamers,  &c..  it  was  only  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  March 
that  I  could  make  the  examination  of  the  bars.'' 

Moreover  the  necessity  of  towing  carries  with  it,  as  p  peremptory  consequence,  fre- 
quent damage,  and  an  extraordinary  rapid  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel.  Tha  effect 
on  a  ship's  hnU  of  the  traction  of  one,  and  sometimes  several  tow-boat«,  pulling  her, 
and  making  her  force  her  way  through  a  muddy  mass,  whose  surface  is  ^  jerally 
soft,  but  which  is  sometimes  hard  at  a  depth  of  18  inches,  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined. We  have  seen  on  the  3d  of  July  last,  at  the  Pass  h  Loutre,  four  tow-boats 
hitched  to  a  single  vessel,  and  applying  to  her  four  different  angular  forces.  Each  of 
these  tow-boats  was  of  at  least  400  horse-power ;  the  ship's  draught  was  only  17  feet 
8  inches. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  this  so  destructive  auxiliary  force  is  exorbitant,  and  while  it 
makes  the  fortune  of  the  rival  companies  that  carry  it  on,  it  burdens  our  port  with  a 
tax  exceedingly  onerous  in  our  competition  with  Atlantic  ports.  It  can  be  estimated 
at  83  cents  per  ton  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage;  a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons  pays  for 
towage  up  aud  down  the  river  $1,043,  and  must  bear  an  additional  charge  of  $150  if 
compelled  to  take  a  second  tow-boat  to  cross  the  bar. 

Official  documents  estimate  the  tax  levied  by  towage  and  pilotage  on  the  commerce 
of  New  Orleans  at  over  $2,000,000.  And  this  tax  has  for  its  only  result  to  prolong  an 
expedient  which  compromises  our  present  and  future  existence. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  various  charges  in  an  act  of  accusation  which  might  be  made 
by  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  against  the  navigation  of  the  passes.  The  access  to 
the  passes  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  unprotected  and  exposed  to  every  wind. 
Pilotage  is  of  imperious  necessity.  The  condition  of  the  passes  makes  it  necessary  to 
employ  tow-boats,  the  use  of  which  is  as  ruinous  to  the  solidity  of  the  vessel  as  it  is 
expensive. 

The  two-boats  themselves  are  of  insufficient  number  to  meet  the  necessities  of  navi- 
gation ;  besides,  they  cannot  bring  over  the  bars  with  anything  like  regularity  shtps 
drawing  more  than  16  feet. 

The  vessels  thus  detained  on  the  bars  are  exposed  to  damage,  the  risk  of  which  aug- 
ments greatly  the  rates  of  insurance. 

During  all  the  time  of  their  detention  there  is  a  loss  to  the  ship-owners  in  interest 
on  the  snip's  capital,  in  the  decrease  of  an  annual  ^circulation  of  this  capital,  and  in 
the  increase  of  the  crew's  wages  and  consumption  of  stores.  The  tardy  arrival  of  his 
merchandise  in  the  market  destroys  all  the  favorable  chances  of  speculation  of  the 
shippers  of  the  cargo,  the  merchandise  is  exposed  to  deterioration  by  the  decay,  and 
he  runs  also  the  risk  of  seeing  his  drafts  on  foreign  markets  returned  to  him  protested. 

All  these  causes  of  complaint  fall  back  upon  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  by  de- 
preciating our  market,  and  causing  our  customers  to  send  their  orders  to  other  markets, 
where  they  are  sore  to  be  filled  with  certainty  and  promptness. 

The  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  was,  therefore,  right  when  it  stated 
that  New  Orleans  could  only  preserve  her  position  as  the  great  mart  of  the  Southwest 
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on  ooDditiOD  that  a  free  oommnnioation  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo  be  establiBhed;  turn 
ihis  free  oommunieaHon  does  not  and  cannot  eaaiat  through  the  paeeee. 

The  committee  adds  that  this  facility  of  communicatioii  must  exist  for  abips  of  ihe 
class  claimed  by  the  ever-increasiQg  wants  of  commerce.  This  jadiciouB  remark  Inds 
ns  back  to  that  which  we  made  on  the  sinealar  character  of  the  commercial  naviga- 
tion of  New  Orleans,  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  enterprises  in  tbs 
world,  that  of  American  cotton  to  Europe,  across  the  Atlantic,  in  ships  of  oompaTa- 
tiyely  small  tonnage  and  slow  speed. 

We  have  explained  how  the  state  of  the  passes  had  imposed  these  hard  conditions 
upon  ns.  We  will  state  the  facts  by  means  of  the  official  figures  furnished  to  as  by 
the  statistics  of  the  business  of  the  port. 

1.— BXFOBTATIONS. 


Year. 

Veaaela. 

Exported  tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Yilae. 

Foreign  vesaels  to  foreign  porta 

834 

33d 

1,015 

Bzported  tonnage. 
do 

641,398 
167,964 
409,879; 

do 

[♦101,«HW 

1858-*59 

Total 

2,185 

958 
334 
9^ 

1, 219, 228  • 

'American  Tessela  to  foreign  porta  . . . 

Foreign  vessela  to  foreign  porta 

Coaat  trade 1 

Exported  tonnage. 
do 

713, 5m 
180,733 
354,205 

185&-'60 

do 

I  v»,m,vt 

Total i 

2,235 

1.  248, 526  1 

2.— iMFOBTATIONa. 


Year. 

Veaaela. 

Imported  tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Valae. 

4f' 

t*~                                .            .                  . 

American  veasela  from  foreign  porta. 
Foreign  veaaela  ftom  foreign  porta. . . 
Coaat  trade... 

694 

345 

1.024 

Imported  tonnage. 
do 

492,533 

167,5()8| 
521,972' 

do 

.  |16,678l(»l 

1858-'59 

Total 

2,062 

1,182,082 

American  yeaaela  fh>m  foreign  porta . 
Foreign  veaaela  from  foreign  porta. . . 
Coaat  trade ....■•... 

Imported  tonnage. 
..do 

696 

328 

1,028 

458.310 
178,286 
575.433 

1859-*60 

do 

i    20,634.383 

Total 

2.052 

1.212,029 

. 

Total  number  of  vessels  circulating  across  the  passes  has  therefore  been  4»247  in  1^3 
-'59,  and  4,287  in  1859-'60,  both  for  exportation  and  importation,  and  the  total  tonoftgo 
has  been  2,401,310  tons  in  18d8-'59,  and  2,460,555  in  1859-'60. 

The  comparison  of  these  two  years  gives  us  an  average  of  565  tons  per  vessel  for  (he 
preceding,  and  574  tons  per  vessel  for  the  current,  year.  ^ 

Bat  if  We  examine  especially  the  exportations  to  foreign  ports,  we  find  in  1859  l,l7u 
vessels  exporting  809,356  tons,  which  gives  us  an  average  of  692  tons  per  vessel  W 
1850  there  were  1,292  vessels  exporting  894,321  tons,  making  again  an  average  tonnage 
to  foreign  ports  of  692  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  tonnage,  so  small  when  compared  to  that  of  Atlantio  ports 
having  vessels  of  1,200, 1,500,  and  1,800  tons,  is  required  by  the  nature  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  fact,  it  can  be  admitted  as  an  average  that  a  vessel  of  600  tons 
draws  14^  feet  of  water;  one  of  800  tons  draws  16  feet  of  water;  one  of  1,000  tons 
draws  18i  feet  of  water;  one  of  1,200  tons  draws  20  feet  of  wat«r ;  one  of  1,500  tons 
draws  21  feet  of  water.  Can  such  a  state  of  things  continue  at  a  time  when  it  is  o^ 
monstrated  that  the  greatest  promts  are  earned  by  the  largest  ships  f 

It  is  evident  that,  due  allowance  made  for  proportion,  large  vessels  cost  less  to  buud 
than  small  ones  ;  they  take  less  materials,  secure  a  greater  economy  in  the  ^neni 
expenses,  and  are  faster  and  safer.  All  possible  advantages  will  then  be  found  la  txf^- 
stituting  large  vessels  for  small  ones  wherever  the  natural  conditions  of  navigfttioD 
will  permit  this  change.  As  for  ourselves,  until  we  shall  have  created  an  outlet  to  »« 
Mississippi,  with  a  regular  depth  of  22  to  24  feet,  we  will  find  it  impossible  to  realtis 
this  progress. 

Ships  of  a  large  tonnage  may,  it  is  true,  run  the  same  disadvantageous  chsnoes  tf 
smaller  ones,  such  as  returning  in  ballast;  but  an  examination  of  the  preceding »»• 
tistics  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  tonnage  of  exportation  and  importstwi 
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!s  small,  and  that  the  difference  will  ditoinish  as  soon  as  the  direct  trade  of  lar|^  ships 
between  our  port  and  Europe  will  compel  those  ships  to  brin^  to  as  directly,  in  order 
to  make  their  return  cargoes,  those  articles  of  importation  which  we  are  now  receiving 
Indirectly  and  by  the  way  of  the  North. 

If  the  value  of  our  importations  be  compared  to  that  of  onr  exportations,  the  follow- 
ing results  will  be  found : 

Li  185&-^59,  importations,  (16,678,092;  ezportations,  |101,634,952;  difference, 
$84,956,860.  In  1859-'60,  importations,  $20,634,393;  exportations,  $108,393  567;  dif- 
ference, $87,759,174.  Now,  in  1858-*59  we  received,  in  specie,  $15,fti7,017 ;  and  in  1859- 
'60  we  received,  in  specie,  $8,444,857.  There  is,  therefore,  a  balance  in  our  favor  in 
185&-'59  of  $60,329,844,  and  in  1859-^60  of  $79,314,317. 

This  balance  is  refunded  to  us  from  abroad  in  the  shape  of  merchandise  exported  to 
the  North,  which  makes  good  use  of  it  in  the  settling  of  our  accounts  with  the  interior, 
thereby  making  double  profits — first,  as  brokers  between  Europe  and  ourselves ;  and, 
secondly,  between  us  and  our  customers  of  the  interior,  without  counting  their  profits 
as  ship-owners  and  freight-carriers. 

From  the  day  that  a  free  access  to  our  port  will  permit  a  large  direct  trade  with  Europe, 
this  balance  will  in  great  part  come  to  us  directly,  and  it  is  from  our  wharves  that  the 
distribution  of  these  goods  will  be  made ;  the  mean  value  of  the  ton  of  imported  goods 
being  $14.11  for  the  year  1858-'59,  and  $17.02  for  1859-^69,  while  the  value  of  exported 
goods  per  ton  is  $83.36  for  1858-'59,  and  $86.82  for  1859-'60.  There  will  be  a  business 
of  importation  eqnal  in  value  to  about  that  of  exportation,  but  of  fourfold  tonnage. 

Then  it  is  that,  to  furnish  return  freights  to  this  increased  number  of  arrivals,  we 
will  have  to  struggle  in  our  turn  to  get  back  a  portion  of  those  agriuultural  products 
of  the  West  which  the  Northeast  has  attracted  to  its  ports  by  its  railways ;  but  then 
we  will  have  conquered  new  advantages,  and,  being  able  to  offer  to  those  products  an 
easy  and  regular  outlet,  a  direct  transportation  to  Europe,  and  ships  of  a  large  tonnage, 
we  will  find  ourselves  engaged  in  competition  altogether  advantageous  to  us.  Tne 
railroad  interest  of  the  North  already  feels  this.  To  sustain  their  roads  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  tar  ill',  and  under  this  increase  of  freight  we  find  the 
following  results  in  the  comparative  transportation  of  a  cargo  of  3,000  barrels  of  flour 
shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  Liverpool  by  the  way  of  New  York  and  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans : 

From  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  $1.75  per  barrel ?  ft2  25 

From  New  York  to  Liverpool,        50  cents  per  barrel S   * 

From  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  50  cents  per  barrel ?   a|   a* 

From  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,    96  cents  per  barrel .)   * 

Difference  in  favor  of  New  Orleans,  79  cents  per  barrel. 

This  difference  will  be  still  greater  when  onr  trade  will  be  direct  and  carried  on  in 
large  ships,  and  independent  of  the  passage  over  the  bars  and  the  attending  charges. 

CANAIi  BETWEEN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  GULF  OP  MEXICO. 

SeetUm  1. — General  ixmditions. 

The  Mississippi  has  no  ontlet  adequate  for  its  commerce,  and  it  is  important  that  one 
should  be  created  without  delay.  These  are  the  two  propositions  we  have  demonstrated. 
We  have  now  to  describe  this  artificial  outlet,  and  to  study  it  with  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserves. 

Let  us  specify,  first,  the  conditions  that  it  must  satisfy. 

1st.  It  must  free  navigation  of  all  tbe  difficulties  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the 
river;  it  must,  therefore,  be  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  passes. 

2d.  It  must  not  lengthen  the  term  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  sea  so  dan- 
ger9us  and  exposed  to  gales.  It  must,  theretore,  admit  the  vessels  in  the  river  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  mouths. 

3d.  It  must  not,  moreover,  be  too  far  from  the  natural  mouths  of  the  river,  in  order 
not  to  create  too  great  a  difference  of  level  between  its  point  of  junction  with  the  river 
and  its  junction  with  the  sea. 

4th.  It  must  be  placed  at  a  point  on  the  river  where  there  exist  no  battures  and  no 
fears  of  battures  forming  subsequently. 

5th.  It  must  be  on  the  shortest  line  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  this  advantage  shidl  not  be  compensated  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
expenses. 

6th.  It  must  present,  at  its  opening  on  the  sea,  natural  shelters  to  protect  the  approach 
of  vessels. 

7th.  It  must,  besides,  offer  a  direction  little  inclined  with  that  of  the  wind  prevailing 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

8th.  It  must  open  on  the  sea  at  a  point  where  no  accretion  and  no  decrease  in  the 
present  depth  of  water  are  to  be  feared. 

9th.  It  must  offer  to  vessels  secure  anchorage,  so  they  may  lie  in  safety  outside  the 
canal. 
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"^lOth.  It  must  free  veesels  from  all  necessity  of  pilotage,  and,  consequeDtly,  SToid 
their  circulation  among  the  islands,  keys,  and  reefs,  which  in  the  passes  reqniie  the 
services  of  a  pilot. 

11th.  It  must  also  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  towing,  at  least  as  far  as  the  riTer, 
where  the  wind  often  permits  vessels  to  ascend  directly  from  the  English  Towa  as  Su 
as  New  Orleans. 

12th.  It  must  have  a  constant  depth  of  22  to  24  feet  of  water,  in  order  to  permit  the 
access  to  the  river  of  ships  of  the  greatest  tonnage. 

1.3th.  It  mnst  be  forever  secure,  by  its  conditions  of  existence,  from  those  pertoiba- 
tions  which  render  the  passes  impracticable  to  the  navigation  of  large  vessels ;  that  Lb 
to  say,  from  the  action  of  the  sea,  from  accretions  from  the  river,  from  sand-banks 
formed  by  any  agency. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  we  are  about  giving  of  the  proposed  canal,  and 
from  its  topographical  conditions,  that  it  will  satisfy,  strictly  and  precisely,  all  these 
exigencies. 

Section  2. — Topographical  and  hydrographioal  deacripHon. 

When,  going  down  the  Mississippi,  we  arrive  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  we  see  ti)e 
majestic  course  of  the  river  developing  itself  on  a  length  of  eighteen  miles,  asfiiras 
the  head  of  the  passes,  without  sinuosities  or  turns.  The  mass  of  water  moves  alwa^ 
in  the  same  direction,  without  any  sensible  inflection  in  its  banks.  But  as  the  current 
came  from  the  southwest,  and  has  inflected  to  the  southeast  from  the  bend  of  the  forts, 
the  result  is  that  its  greatest  swiftness  and  depth  are  near  the  left  bank,  while  the 
water  is  smoother  and  deposits  its  accretions  near  the  right  bank.  From  three  to 
eight  miles  below  the  fort  repeated  soundings  have  given  us  depths  of  24,  25, '26,  and 
28  feet,  at  a  distance  of  20  and  25  feet  from  the  bank;  20  feet  farther  the  head  sinks  to 
62,  71,  and  87  feet. 

If  we  stop  seven  miles  below  Fort  St.  Philip,  that  is  to  say,  precisely  on  the  9(P  31' 
longitude  west,  we  are  at  a  mean  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  passes,  which, 
from  the  declivity  assigned  to  the  river,  to  wit,  3^  inches  per  mile,  would  represent  a 
diflerence  of  7^  feet  in  the  level  from  that  point  to  the  surface  of  the  Gulf.  Levelings 
made  by  us  between  this  point  and  the  Gulf  show  that  it  is  only  3  feet  higher  than  the 
Gulf  at  mean  tide.  It  is  ther«^fore  possible  to  shorten  the  navigation  of  the  river  twenty- 
seven  miles  at  this  point,  having  to  make  up  for  a  difference  of  only  3|  feet  declivitjat 
mean  water,  and  7  root  at  the  highest  water-mark. 

This  point  being  chosen  at  the  hei^d  of  the  canal  fulfills  completely  the  first  three  eoa- 
ditions  mentioned  above.    Let  us  see  if  It  can  satisfy,  equally,  the  others. 

If  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  few  huts  to  be  found  on  that  bank,  upon  which,  from 
Fort  St.  Philip  to  the  sea,  there  exists  no  important  establishment  except  the  salt-works 
opposite  the  Jump — if  from  this  observatory  we  turn  our  back  upon  the  river  and  we 
look  around  us,  we  will  see,  extending  indefinitely  to  the  horizon,  a  scene  of  extreme 
monotony.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  from  the  fort  to  the  head  oi  the  passes  is  »  mere 
neck  of  land  hemmed  in  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  the  sea^  Its 
width,  except  at  few  points,  does  not  exceed  a  mile,  and  at  other  points  it  is  narrowed 
down  to  a  few  arpents.  An  additional  mile  may  be  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the 
main-land,  although  cnt  up  in  every  direction  by  canals,  lagoons,  and  bayous  of  an 
average  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  during  tide-time,  and  which  are  transformed  into  mndor 
sand-banks  during  low  tides.  Beyond  this  is  a  series  of  small  bays  from  3  to  3  feet 
deep,  and  studded  with  a  quantity  of  islets,  between  which  the  sea  opens  deeper  passes 
or  deposits  accretions  upon  which  numerous  oyster-bauks  are  formed. 

On  the  right,  on  the  east  line,  one  of  these  islets.  Bird's  Islaud,  of  more  ini[M)rtaDC6 
than  the  others  from  its  length,  runs  from  north  to  south  a  distance  of  four  miles;  on 
its  eastern  point  a  watch-tower  has  been  built,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Going  up  from  east  to  north,  a  long  sandy  beach,  kno>#n  as  Sand  Island,  forms  the  limit 
of  these  low  lands. 

In  the  direction  of  the  northeast,  the  last  of  these  islands,  called  the  Pavilion  Island, 
fronts  an  island  situated  six  miles  off  at  sea,  and  to  which  we  will  have  occasion  to 
refer ;  it  is  Breton  Island. 

To  the  left  of  this  islet  another  neck  of  land,  called  the  Hard  Battnre,  rnns  ont  to 
meet  an  island,  two  and  one-half  miles  long,  Grandes  Coquilles  Island,  which  is  in  the 
due  north  point,  and  is  only  separated  by  a  channel  from  the  smaller  Coqaille  Islands 
connected  in  low  water  with  the  main-land  of  Fort  St.  Philip. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  this  semicircle,  the  center  of  which  we  have  placed  on  the  rirtf 
seven  miles  below  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  the  circumference  of  which  runs  from  the  south- 
east to  tiie  northwest,  that  a  real  archipelago  of  islands  and  of  lands  cut  up  by  htgo^ 
and  bays,  but  uniform  in  their  aspect  and  tneir  nature,  is  comprised,  evidently  created 
by  sea-deposits,  but  with  materials  furnished  by  the  Mississippi ;  they  reveal  to  »g*^ 
logical  study  the  character  of  the  marly  accretions  to  be  found  in  all  the  deposits  of  the 
river.  The  bott4>m  of  the  bays  and  lagoons,  covered  at  certain  points  by  a  soft  mire 
which  has  not  yet  hardened,  is  everywhere  else  perfectly  hard,  and  the  purest  clay 
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fltickB  to  the  lead.  All  these  lands,  scarcely  ont  of  the  sea,  and  which  it  covers  in  its 
usaal  tides  and  destroys  or  tears  up  in  its  ansry  moods,  only  offer  to  the  eye  the  monot- 
onons  vefi^etation  of  sea- weeds,  CTamineous  plants,  and  mangroves. 

The  radins  of  this  semicircle,  &om  its  center  on  the  river  to  Pavilion  Island,  is  of  six 
miles.  It  is  on  this  radins  that  the  projected  canal  runs.  It  outs  first  the  two  miles 
of  solid  land,  crosses  the  large  bay  in  that  part  of  it  where  the  water  is  lowest,  crosses 
a  prairie  one  mile  wide,  and,  pursuing  its  course  through  lagoons  and  mud-banks,  it 
reaches  Pavilion  Island,  having  its  ontlet  in  the  pass  of  Breton  Island. 

It  may  appear  singular  that  we  should  have  chosen  this  point  of  the  coast  when  we  have 
already  stated  that  three  miles  below  the  salt-works  the  neck  of  land  has  only  a  width 
of  a  few  arpents  between  the  river  and  the  sea ;  but  a  simple  reflection  will  justify  this 
apparent  contradiction.  The  object  in  view  is  not  simply  to  out  the  canal  to  the  sea, 
which  may  be  done  by  cutting  through  a  leugth  of  1,00()  feet,  but  it  is  to  open  it  on 
the  deep  sea,  that  is,  at  a  point  where  large  ships  drawing  22  to  24  feet  can  have  easy 
access.  Outside  of  the  main-land  there  is  a  border  of  batture,  which  in  some  places 
projects  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  beyond  this  batture,  whose  conventional  line  is  at 
a  depth  of  12  feet,  the  declivity  is  sometimes  so  small  that  a  long  distance  must  be 
made  before  the  necessary  depth  of  water  can  be  met. 

The  distance  of  six  miles  which  we  have  found  for  the  line  of  the  canal  is  the  short- 
est between  the  river  and  the  deep  sea  that  can  be  formed  from  the  forts  to  the  passes, 
and  it  is  even  necessary,  in  front  of  Pavilion  Island,  to  dig  and  continue  the  canal 
through  a  batture  for  a  distauce  of  3,000  feet  to  arrive  at  the  required  depth. 

Another  circumstance,  altogether  exceptional,  militates  in  favor  of  this  side.  Hy- 
draulic works  or  works  of  embankments  made  in  2  or  3  feet  of  water  may  be  cousidered 
as  made  on  land ;  while  those  made  in  8  or  12  feet  of  water  are  extremely  difficult  and 
expensive.  Now,  on  the  line  indicated,  about  three-fourths  of  the  passage  are  made  ou 
the  land,  and  for  the  other  fonrth,  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  2  feet. 
This  plan  conlbines,  then,  the  advantages  of  the  minimum  of  distance  and  the  mini- 
mum of  cost. 

Let  us  examine  the  access  to  the  canal  from  the  seaside  : 

We  have  alreiidy  said  that  by  followiug  the  northeast  line,  which  is  that  of  the 
canal,  there  would  be  found  on  the  main  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from 
Pavilion  Island,  an  island  known  as  Breton  Island.  This  island,  which  had  formerly 
a  length  of  six  miles,  and  was  then  occupied  by  a  colonist  living  with  his  family  in  the 
midst  of  the  vtist  Gulf,  was  out  up  by  a  sea-storm  that  took  off  from  it  an  islet  of  half 
a  mile  in  length,  on  which  a  watch-tower  has  been  raised,  which  would  be  replaced 
by  a  light-honse.  As  cut  up  as  it  is,  this  island,  with  the  batture  that  extends  on  its 
right  and  left,  has  a  length  of  ten  miles,  running  almost  straightly  from  east  to  west, 
and  forming  consequently  an  excellent  shelter  for  vessels  against  north  and  northeast 
winds. 

The  coast  of  the  river  above  the  tort,  and  the  large  peninsula  of  Lake  Borgne,  afford 
protection  against  the  northwest  winds. 

The  coast  of  the  river  below  the  fort  shields  the  canal  from  southeast  winds. 

Finally,  the  south  winds  are  intercepted  by  the  large  eastern  opening  of  the  delta. 

The  head  of  the  canal  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  east  wind  f^one,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  wind  which  will  bring  the  vessels  from  the  main  sea;  it  can  only  facili- 
tate their  arrival  and  bring  them  in  a  direct  line  to  the  port. 

The  direction  of  the  canal  being  northeast,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ships  with  an 
east  wind  will  sail  directly  for  the  canal  with  the  wind  over  the  quarter,  a  very  favor- 
able direction  indeed,  both  for  facility  of  maneuver  and  speed.  The  pier  that  termi- 
nates the  canal  opens  in  a  semicircle,  to  afford  ample  and  convenient  room. 

The  existence  of  natural  shelters  being  thus  established,  can  we  depend  equally 
upon  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  formed  between  Pavilion  and  Breton  Islands? 
It  is  principally  that  point  which  we  have  investigated. 

Besides  numerous  soundings  in  all  that  region,  represented  graphically,  we  have 
inserted  in  the  plans  the  series  of  soundings  from  the  head  of  the  canal  to  the  watch- 
tower  on  Breton  Island.  This  line  consists  of  the  following  points :  26  feet,  36, 35, 36, 
39, 34, 19,  14,  and  12.  These  last  three  soundings  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  batture  of 
Breton  Island,  the  former  occupying  a  breadth  of  four  miles.  We  have  also  (although 
it  was  one  mile  north  of  the  canal,  and  consequently  of  no  great  importance)  deter- 
mined a  second  line  from  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  reef  of  Breton  Island  and  of 
the  island  of  the  Hard  Batture,  where  that  pass  is  narrowest,  and  we  have  fonnd  the 
following  figures :  21, 36. 32, 28, 32, 32, 36, 10.  It  will  be  seen  that  ships  will  have  certain 
access  to  the  canal  with  fully  sufficient  water. 

But,  with  the  continual  changes  made. by  the  Gulf  in  that  region,  is  there  no  fear  of 
the  future  creation  of  olistacles,  snoh  as  those  that  obstruct  the  passes  of  the  river  t 
We  will  reply  to  this  query  first  by  arguments,  then  by  facts.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
tendency  of  the  sea  is  evidently  to  fill  up  all  its  eastern  portion  along  the  river,  and  to 
fill  up  gradually  all  the  lagoons  so  as  to  form  them  into  main-land.  If  it  destroys 
accidentally,  it  creates  constantly,  and  for  this  very  reason  certain  passes  must  neceesa- 
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tily  remain  where  the  swiftness,  and  eonseqnently  the  idepth,  will  iiioretae  insteid  oi 
diminishing.  Sach  is  the  case  with  the  two  passes  that  exist  west  and  east  of  Breton 
Island,  that  is,  on  one  side  between  that  island  and  the  promontory  cauaed  by  the 
canal,  and  on  the  other  between  that  same  island  and  the  great  battnre  which  Mdns 
at  Grand  Gosier  Island  and  serves  without  intermption  as  a  basis  to  the  arehipAgo 
of  the  Chandeleur  Islands.  It  is  by  these  two  passes  alone  that  commanioation  cm 
be  obtained  between  the  Gnlf  and  the  Mississippi  Sonnd  within  one  d^j^rae  at  longi- 
tnde. 

So  mnch  for  arguments.  As  to  the  facts,  the  comparison  of  the  sonndiogs  made  in 
1827,  and  consigned  on  the  fine  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Edmand  Blont, 
with  the  sonndings  made  by  us,  prove  that  the  depth  of  water  has  increased  in  the 
west  pass  of  Breton  Island  since  that  time.  These  first  sonndings  give  36  feet  only  on 
one  point  of  the  coast ;  everywhere  else  they  give  18  and  24  feet. 
.  Among  all  the  advantages  we  have  pointed  ont  in  this  predestined  locality,  there  is  one 
that  we  nave  mentioned  too  concisely,  and  which  plays  too  importaat  a  part  that  we 
should  not  dwell  npon  it  now.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  sea-bottom  and  of  the  eoil  of 
the  island  which  the  canal  will  have  to  cross.  Reiterated  geological  sonndings  that 
have  uniformly  given  us  14  feet  of  sand-clay  enabled  us  to  verify  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  species  of  clay  more  firm,  more  homogeneous,  and  more  resisting.  The  anchor 
bites  freely,  and  once  imbedded  in  it,  runs  no  risk  of  dragging.  The  vessels  are,  there- 
fore, certain  of  being  able  to  lie  at  anchor  outside  of  the  canal  as  long  as  may  be  de- 
sired, under  shelter  of  either  Breton  Island  or  Bird  Island. 

The  precious  quality  of  this  soil  will  be  again  evident  when  we  take  up  the  question 
of  construction. 

These  general  conditions  once  determined,  their  consequences  may  be  drawn  natll^ 
ally.  The  vessels  arrive  from  the  high  sea  Into  a  sort  of  golf,  opening  due  easi,aud 
circumscribed  to  the  south  by  the  northern  bank  of  Pass  k  Loutre,  to  tne  west  by  the 
river  and  Bird  Island,  and  to  the  north  by  Breton  and  Grand  Gosier  Islands.  Int^pV 
oannoi  he  found  a  rock,  a  reef  or  an  islet.  Its  depths  vary  in  the  mean  line  90  to  26JeeL  Tkt 
light-house  on  Breton  Island  and  that  on  the  pier  of  the  canal  will  point  out  the  entroMee  to 
the  latter.  There  will  be,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  pilots  ;  no  port  wUl  ever  htne  «  euitr 
and  more  direct  access. 

It  is  nseless  to  add  that,  nntil  their  entrance  in  the  canal,  the  ships  will  have  no  need 
of  tows.  Once  in  the  canal,  the  towing  will  be  performed  by  means  of  locomotives  ran- 
ning  on  a  railway  built  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  levees.  It  is,  therefore,  only  after  their 
arrival  in  the  river  that  the  ships  will,  if  the  wind  is  not  favorable,  employ  tow-boats  to 
ascend  the  river. 

Of  all  the  conditions  we  have  set  forth  as  necessary  to  an  artificial  opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  two  yet  remain  to  be  fulfille<l,  the  creating  of  a  depth  of  22  to  :M  feet,  and 
the  assurance  that  this  depth  cannot  be  altered  or  reduced  by  either  the  sea  or  the 
river. 

These  two  conditions  do  not  depend  on  topographical  or  hydrographical  data,  but 
on  the  construction  of  the  canal  itself. 

Section  3,— Draught  and  construction. 

It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  no  work  more  important  in  its  consequences 
has  ever  presented  fewer  difficulties  of  execution,  and  involved  less  cost,  than  the  canal 
of  which  we  have  demonstrated  the  necessity.  Consequently,  its  descriptioo  need 
not  be  long  nor  complicated. 

First,  the  diflerence  in  declivity  between  its  two  extremes  isof  4^  feet ;  thediflerenco 
of  level  between  the  waters  of  the  river  and  those  of  the  sea  is  only  of  3  feet,  in  ordin- 
ary conditions.  When  the  river  rises,  the  sea  may  be  below  the  level  of  the  river  as 
much  as  six  feet. 

The  slope  of  4^  feet  on  the  horizontal  line  is  almost  entirely  level  from  a  distance  of 
3.000  feet  from  the  river ;  it  is  therefore  reclaimed  by  a  single  lock,  and  outside  of  this 
the  canal  may  be  considered  as  being  perfectly  level.  But  for  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ting  the  talus  against  the  surf  of  the  sea,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  another  slaioe 
at  the  other  end. 

It  is  an  entirely  level  conn  try,  with  no  obstacles  to  overcome,  no  trenches  to  be  mao^ 
no  rivers  to  be  crossed,  no  excaVations  to  be  made.  Ir-s  alimentation  presents  no  difli- 
cnlties ;  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  filtrations  or  leaks  occurring,  save  those  that 
might  affect  the  solidity  of  the  work.  It  is  in  truth  a  gigantic  dit^h,  unsheltered,  pex^ 
fectly  rectilinear,  and  of  complete  uniformity  on  a  length  of  six  miles.  It  wiH  be  a 
great  undertaking  only  by  its  dimensions  and  its  results. 

To  determine  these  dimensions  we  must  remember  the  object  of  the  canal,  which  » 
to  open  a  large  road  to  sea-navigation,  to  ships  and  steamers  of  the  greatest  nie ;  to 
continue  in  some  way  the  draught  of  the  deep  sea  and  of  the  river  without  senaihleui- 
terrnption.  ^  . 

But  few  examples  of  analogous  works  can  be  consulted  by  way  of  comparison,  ana 
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among  them  only  one  has  been  executed)  another  is  now  in  course  of  execution ;  the 
two  others  are  as  yet  but  projects. 


Cacals. 

f 

il 

1 

^1 
II 

a 

Caledonian  Guial 

MxUt. 
21 
90 

Feet 
110 
300  to  195 
134 
147 
100 

FuL 
50 
208  to  103 

Feet. 
80 
93 
81 

Feet 
84 

a 

Feet 
40 
63 

Feet 
179 

Canul  o'  tho  T^ithninii  of  Snoz  .^^^^.r^wrr r 

300 

Canal  of  If  ioankgn*,  (Garella's  project) 

Canal  of  ^icara^aai  (Napoleon's  project) 

1 

33 
3 

47 
80 

910 

Canai  from  Mf«ifi<wippi  Kir^r  to  the  Gnlf 

30 

400 

We  owe  tome  explanations  on  the  remarkable  differences  presented  by  the  dimensions 
proposed  by  us  compared  with  the  others  in  the  above  table. 

The  prevailing  thought  in  oar  mind  has  been  to  leave  free  scope  to  the  creations  of 
the  fature,  and,  while  remaining  within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  and  reasonable, 
to  give  a  wide  margin  to  the  cuready  manifest  tendency  to  constructing  very  large 
ships.  Therefore,  for  all  the  dimensions  claimed  for  their  admission,  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  eiven  corresponding  figures  for  the  other  canals ;  24  feet  draught  at  low 
water ;  400-ieet  locks ;  80  feet  of  openings  to  the  sluices.  We  have  taken  as  a  basis  for 
these  speculations  on  the  future  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  steamer  ever  constructed 
except  the  Great  Eastern.  The  Adriatic  has  a  length  of  ^6  feet  and  a  width  of  75  fdet 
outside  the  wheels.    She  draws  23  feet  of  water,  and  measures  4,144  tons. 

The  Great  Republic,  the  largest  sailing* vessel  existing,  draws  23  feet  and  has  a  length 
of  302  feet  and  a  breadth  of  48  feet. 

Some  time  will  elapse  before  New  Orleans  can  see  vessels  requiring  such  outlets  arrive 
at  her  wharves ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  such  should  come,  she  will  be  able  to  admit  them. 
However,  there  is  a  figure  for  which  we  have  remained  far  below  the  larse  sea-canals ; 
it  is  that  of  the  width  of  the  canaL  It  is  only  100  feet ;  that  is  ten  feet  less  than  the 
narrowest  of  these  canals,  the  Caledonian  CanaL 

It  must  be  known,  first,  that  the  Caledonian  Canal,  however  small  its  section,  gives 
access  to  the  largest  merchant-ships  and  to  steamships  and  prox>ellers  of  a  large  ton- 
nage. Moreover,  in  its  length,  which  is  of  fifty-nine  miles,  comprising  thirty-eight 
miles  in  Lakes  Lochy,  Oich,  and  Ness,  there  is  much  circulation  in  opposite  directions. 
It  is,  then,  necessary  that  two  large  ships  should  be  able  to  pass  each  other.  The 
same  condition  exists  in  all  other  canals  mentioned. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  our  Mississippi  CanA.  Circulation  there  can  only  take 
place  in  one  direction,  according  to  whether  the  towing  locomotives  are  going  from  the 
river  to  the  sea  or  fit)m  the  sea  to  the  river.  By  this  combination  there  is  a  gain  of 
one  sluice,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  circulation  will  not  be  rapid  enough  to  require 
other  means.  Thus  a  convoy  of  ships  arrives  fh>m  sea  and  enters  the  neck  formed  by 
the  two  piers.  The  locomotive  takes  hold  of  it  and  tows  it  to  the  nearest  or  seaward 
sluice,  which  opens,  and  the  convoy  enters  the  locks.  The  gates  of  the  seaward  sluice 
dose  ;  those  of  the  head  sluice  open ;  the  level  is  formed  and  the  convoy  enters  the 
river.  Then  the  vessels,  awaiting  at  the  wharf  on  the  river,  avail  themselves  of  this 
leveling  to  enter  in  their  turn  into  the  canal,  and  they  are  towed  to  sea. 

The  result  from  this  system  of  working  is  that  the  width  of  100  feet  in  our  canal  is 
equivalent  to  a  width  of  200  feet  in  canals  where  ships  meet  and  cross  each  other. 
Let  ns  add  here,  moreover,  that  toward  the  center  of  the  canal  will  be  found  a  basin 
600  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  to  be  nsed  as  a  wet-dock. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  system  would  have  been  impossible  had  the 
canal  had  a  greater  length.  The  time  necessary  for  the  towage  would  have  occasioned 
too  much  delay  to  ships  awaiting  ingress  or  egress. 

According  to  the  tahle  already  quoted  the  movements  of  import  and  export  nearly 
halance ;  there  were,  in  1858-^59,  2,062  arrivals  and  2,185  departures,  and  in  1859-'60, 
2,052  arrivals  and  2,235  departures. 

In  the  month  of  November,  when  this  movement  was  most  animated^  267  vessels  ar- 
rived, to  wit,  152  ships,  40  barks,  18  brigs,  29  schooners,  and  28  steamships.  This  gives 
an  average  of  9  per  day,  and  as  many  departures.  By  doubling  these  figures  the  result 
would  only  be  18  ships  in  each  direction,  or  a  daily  circulation  of  36  snips,  which,  by 
taking  the  average  of  574  tons  per  ship,  would  g^ve  20,664  tons. 

The  time  necessary  to  cross  the  two  sluices  being  about  fifty  minutes,  it  will  take  the 
locomotive  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  take  the  vessels  and  run  the  six  miles.  This 
moderate  speed  has  for  object  not  to  injure  the  embankment ;  each  trip  will  then  oc- 
capy  two  hours. 

At  the  rate  of  twelve  trips  per  day  it  is  three  ships,  or  little  over  1,700  tons  per  trip. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  practicable  than  these  calcalations,  although  they  correspoDd  to 
a  ciiculation  double  of  that  Trhich  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  com- 
mercial movement  attains  its  maximnm. 

If  we  follow  the  plan  of  the  canal  in  its  short  a6d  simple  line  from  the  river  to  the 
sea,  we  will  find  at  its  head,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  llfi^ht-house  placed  on  the  apper  em- 
bankment ;  the  object  of  this  light-hoase  is  to  point  out  to  ships  coming  down  the  point 
where  they  must  stop.  There  is  to  be  formed  from  this  embankment,  mnDine  to  a 
length  of  half  a  mile,  a  wharf,  along  which  the  ships  and  tows  they  may  need  wiUUne 
themselves.  Behind  the  wharf,  and  at  the  head  sluice,  is  placed  the  house  of  the  keeper 
of  the  canal  and  the  custom-house  office ;  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lock,  is  the 
building  used  as  the  locomotive-depot,  and  containing  a  machine-shop  and  a  store- 
house for  the  urgent  repairs  and  supplying  of  the  vessels. 

The  head  sluice,  of  a  width  of  80  feet,  gives  entrance  into  a  lock  400  feet  in  leDfi;th, 
closed  by  the  middle  sluioe;  the  latter  gives  passage  into  a  channel  formed  by  levees 
in  embankments.  From  this  point  the  shape  of  the  canal  is  uniform  as  £ar  as  the  daioe 
at  the  sea-head. 

This  profile  presents  a  section  100  feet  wide  at  the  low- water  mark,  24  feet  deep,  and 
30  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  slope  of  the  banks  or  talus  is,  therefore,  on  each  side, 
of  35  feet  base  for  24  feet  height ;  that  is,  about  1^  to  1,  corresponding  to  an  angle  of 
32^.  This  easy  slope  is  more  tb^n  sufficient,  with  the  compact  nature  of  the  soil,  forthe 
preservation  of  the  bank. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  water-line  a  berme  15  feet  wide  is  formed ;  it  serves  to 
receive  the  falling-in  that  might  occur  in  the  upper  levee,  and  also  to  increase  the 
strength  of  this  levee  and  consolidate  its  base. 

On  each  side  of  this  base  rises  the  levee  formed  with  the  earth  from  the  canal.  It  is 
10  feet  high^  and  consequently  meets  the  upper  level  of  the  lateral  walls,  the  brick- 
work of  which  is  34  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  The  width  of  the  levee  at  its 
top  is  15  feet,  and  for  its  greater  solidity  it  will  have  sixty  feet  at  its  base ;  it  is  a 
«lope  of  49,  corresponding  to  an  angle  of  20'^. 

On  the  lower  levee  (in  relation  to  the  river)  the  railroad  for  the  towage  of  the  ships 
is  built.  Two  turning-tables,  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line,  permit  the 
•direction  of  the  locomotive  to  be  changed.  . 

From  the  middle  sluice  the  canal  runs  a  distance  of  13,880  feet  in  main-land  on  a 
level.  It  is  a  prairie,  cut  in  the  last  mile  by  a  few  unimportant  lagoons.  It  crosses 
then  the  large  bay  on  a  width  of  5,600  feet.  It  is  during  this  passage  that  it  spreads 
out  in  the  basin  that  we  have  mentioned.  This  basin  will  be  used  as  a  wet-dook  for 
the  dredging-machines,  for  the  boats  employed  in  the  service  of  the  canal,  and  for  the 
vessels  which,  for  some  reason,  would  need  to  stop  on  their  way.  Coming  out  of  the  bay 
the  canal  runs  4,000  feet  through  a  prairie ;  it  runs  again  into  a  series  of  lagoons  of  3,000 
feet,  gains  land  once  more  for  a  distance  of  2,600  feet,  and  finally  crosses  a  last  bay  of 
1,900  feet  to  arrive  at  Pavilion  Island,  which  it  cuts  upon  a  length  of  400  feet. 

It  is  on  the  outer  shore  of  this  island — that  which  faces  the  sea — that  the  pile  of  ma- 
sonry intended  to  contain  the  seaward  sluice  is  constructed.  There,  also,  will  be  the 
house  of  the  keeper  of  the  sluice. 

The  two  arms  of  the  lateral  embankments  of  the  sluice  on  the  sea-side  form  the  head 
of  the  double  pier,  which,  starting  from  this  island,  run  out  in  the  deep  sea  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  canal  for  a  distance  of  3,000  feet,  where  the  depth  of  24  feet 
at  low- water  is  found.  These  two  piers,  between  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate 
the  batture,  are  the  only  works  of  art  in  the  canal.  And  this  work  can  only  bp  looked 
upon  as  a  feeble  specimen  of  analogous  works  conceived  or  executed  by  modem  scienoe. 
Thus  the  dike  at  Cherbourg  has  11,300  feet  of  length,  in  depths  of  44  feet  of  water. 

The  pier  of  Plymouth  has  over  4,000  feet  in  34  feet  of  water.  The  dike  in  the  Bay 
of  Delaware  has  3,600  feet  in  a  depth  of  42  feet ;  that  destined  to  form  the  port  of  Pe- 
luse,  for  the  entrance  to  the  Snez  Canal,  will  have  16,000  feet  of  development  until  it 
attains  a  depth  of  24  feet. 

The  south  pier,  on  which  the  railroad  will  be  built,  will  terminate  at  its  end  by  a 
large  mole  of  100  feet  diameter,  in  the  center  of  which  will  be  placed  a  light-house 
with  lenticular  apparatus. 

The  description  gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  canal.  We  have  now  to  show  hov  the 
depth  of  24  feet  which  we  have  given  it  cannot  be  subject  to  any  change,  either  in  in- 
crease or  decrease. 

The  increase  in  the  depth  would  have  the  inconvenience  of  undermining  the  foanna- 
tions  of  the  masonry  or  the  base  of  the  embankments  and  produce  a  caving  in.  This 
danger  is  not  to  be  feared  on  the  river-side.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  waters  scarouy 
penetrate  in  the  canal ;  it  could,  therefore,  only  exist  from  the  sea-side ;  but,  when  the 
sea  threatens,  the  outer  lock  is  immediately  closed  and  the  whole  channel  is  as  smooth 
as  a  pond.  As  to  the  bottom  of  the  lengthening  of  3,000  feet  situated  between  the  tvo 
piers,  its  depth  and  its  shelters  are  such  that  me  sea  will  remain  smooth  there  at  all 
seasons. 
There  remains  the  otherwise  dreadful  danger  of  a  reduction  in  the  depth ;  that  isi  * 
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reduction  in  the  24  feet  depth  originally  given  to  the  oanal.  Then,  again,  the  canse 
would  exist  either  in  a  har  formed  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  in  the  sea,  or  in  alln- 
Tions  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  As  regards  the  sea,  we  have  seen  that  the 
canal  opens  on  the  west  pass  of  Breton'  Island,  at  a  point  where  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
becoming  compressed  increase  in  speed,  an4  rather  tend  to  deepen  their  bed  instead  of 
filling  it.  This  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  sea,  instead  of  forming  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  would,  if  a  foreign  agency  created  one  there,  take  it 
crosswise  and  sweep  it  off. 

Can  we  feel  as  secure  on  the  river-side  f  The  waters  as  they  enter  the  lock  briug  at 
•each  sluice-full  a  volume  of  14,400  cubic  feet,  representing  about  85  cubic  feet  of  earth. 
It  is  apparent  that  with  twelve  sluice-fulls  per  day,  the  progressive  filling  up  of  the 
canal  mi^ht  be  feared,  but  a  very  simple  disposition,  sanctioned  by  experience,  enables 
us  to  avoid  this  inconvenience.  A  gate  made  in  the  center  of  the  laterals  forms  the 
opening  to  a  vault  which  crosses  the  thickness  of  this  mason-work  and  opeus  on  a  dis- 
«narging  canal.  The  sill  of  this  door  or  gate  is  on  a  level  with  the  water-line  of  the 
canal,  and  it  is  closed  when  the  waters  of  the  river  enter  the  lock.  So  soon  as  the 
level  is  established  between  the  lock  and  the  river,  and  when  the  ships  have  passed 
from  the  river  into  the  lock,  instead  of  opening  tne  ^tes  of  the  middle  sluice,  this 
lateral  gate  is  opened ;  the  river-water,  which,  from  its  leaser  density,  has  in  creat 
part  floated  upon  the  salt  water,  runs  out  by  this  outlej;,  and  the  ^ates  of  the  middle 
eluice  are  only  opened  when  the  level  has  come  down  to  the  water-lme.  By  this  means 
the  waters  of  the  river  only  penetrate  into  the  channel  in  very  trifling  quantity. 

Besides,  if  any  accretions  were  formed  in  the  channel  or  in.  the  looks  on  the  river- 
■side,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  take  advantage  of  the  season  when  the  river  beiug  at  a 
low-water  mark  and  the  sea  at  high- water,  (the  level  of  the  latter  is  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  former,)  to  use  this  difference  of  level  for  sweeping  off  of  all  deposits  that 
might  have  accrued. 

As  to  the  accretions  we  might  suppose  would  exist  in  the  river  at  the  entrance  of 
the  head  sluice,  the  study  of  the  rivers  course  has  proved  that,  from  its  natural  regi- 
men, they  are  not  to  be  feared,  the  accretions  forming  themselves  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

w  Thus,  all  the  objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the  opening  of  an  artificial  out- 
let to  thQ  Mississippi  have  been  met.  The  circumstances  in  which  we  execute  it  must 
free  us  forever  of  all  fear  that  those  two  great  obstructors  of  the  passes,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  sea,  could  inspire. 

EXPENSES  AND  REVENCTES  OP  THE  CANAL. 

The  estimation  of  the  cost  of  the  oanal  and  its  revenues  is  subdivided  in  several 
chapters,  which  may  be  recapitulated  under  the  following  titles : 

1.  Value  and  supply  of  the  materials. 

2.  Order  and  direction  of  the  works. 

3.  Value  of  the  works. 

4.  Means  of  execution. 

5.  Revenues  of  the  canal. 

1.—  Value  and  supply  of  the  materiaU, 

The  necessary  materials  are  wood,  granite,  iron,  cast  iron,  brick,  lime,  sand,  pozzo- 
lana,  shells,  and  fuel. 

Examining,  according  to  the  rules  of  engineering,  the  resources  presented  by  the 
locality,  we  must  be  surprised  to  find  so  many  assembled  on  this  spot.  Excepting 
granite  and  iron,  we  find  all  the  other  materials  on  the  spot  and  in  a  very  limited 
space. 

Wood. — ^It  is  well  known  that  the  coasts  of  the  Mississippi  are  one  of  the  greatest 
markets  for  pine  and  cypress  lumber.  For  more  than  half  a  century  France  and  En- 
gland have  been  receiving  cargoes  of  lumber  shipped  from  Ship  Island  and  Pensacola. 
Now  these  two  points  are  only  distant,  one  sixty  miles  and  the  other  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  canal.  All  the  pine  and  cypress  needed  will,  therefore,  reach 
ns  by  a  direct  line  of  navigation. 

The  pine  logs  for  the  piles  will  come  at  $5  per  thousand  feet,  delivered ;  the  same 
sold  as  worked  timber  will  not  cost  over  $10  per  thousand  feet ;  two-inch  pine  boards 
will  be  worth  $11. 

The  cypress  timber  will  come  at  $25 ;  the  cross-ties  for  the  railroad  will  cost  75  cents 
apiece. 

Oak  timber  brought  from  St.  Louis,  by  the  way  of  the  river,  may  be  calculated  at 
$35. 

Iron  and  castings,— Iron  will  only  be  used  for  smith's  work,  and  to  strengthen 
joints.    It  is  an  important  matter  in  our  calculations.    It  may  be  valued  at  7  cents  per 
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ponnd,  and  nails  at  4  cents— all  delivered.  The  cast  iron  will  be  used  principally  for 
the  railroad,  and  will  cost  $35  per  thousand  pounds. 

Granite. — ^The  granite  will  be  shipped  from  Boston,  bored  to  order;  it  will  costtl'^ 
per  cubic  foot. 

Bricks.— No  better  earth  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  can  be  found  than  that  com- 
ing from  the  excavations  of  the  canal  itself.  They  will  be  made  on  the  spot  at  a  cost 
of  $7  per  thousand. 

Lime. — ^We  have  mentioned  an  island  near  Fort  St.  Philip,  called  ''L'lle  ^CoqaiDes,^^ 
(Shell  Island.)  It  is  a  laree  shell  mound,  furnishing  all  the  necessary  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime  on  a  large  scale.  This  lime  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  75  ceDts  per 
barrel. 

PozzoLAKA. — ^The  marly  clay  of  which  we  have  spoken  will  furnish  the  artificial 
pozzolana  intended  to  change  the  common  shell-lime  into  hydraulic  lime.  It  may  be 
valued  at  50  cents. 

Sands,  shells,  clay.— These  materials,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  have  do 
other  value  than  that  of  the  necessary  labor  to  gather  them.  We  will  set  them  at  10 
cents  per  barrel. 

Fuel. — ^The  only  cost  of  fuel' will  be  the  labor  and  transportation  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  the  spot  where  it  will  be  used.  The  inexhaustible  quantity  of  drift-wood 
on  the  river  furnishes  logs,  which  the  inhabitants  on  that  coast  have  split,  and  sell  as 
cord- wood  to  the  steamboats.    This  wood  may  be  valued  at  $2  per  cord. 

Order  and  direction  of  the  work. 

In  order  that  the  following  estimate  may  be  understood  without  an  examination  of 
the  detailed  plan  of  the  caniu,  it  is  proper  to  indicate  how  the  works  will  be  organized 
and  how  conducted,  so  as  to  be  completed  in  the  space  of  two  years. 

The  lines  of  axis  and  outlines  being  marked  on  the  ground,  a  gang  of  ditchers  will 
dig  up  all  the  cube  of  earth  on  the  bank  of  the  river  that  exceeds  the  level  of  ita  waters. 
Then,  two  dredging-machines  of  35  horse-power,  and  capable  of  excavating  the  depth 
of  12  feet,  will  commence  at  the  bank  of  tne  river:  they  will  clear  all  that  space  to  \» 
occupied  by  the  lock  and  its  sluices,  leaving  to  tne  sides  of  this  lump  the  necessaiy 
tfl^us  to  prevent  the  caving  in. 

This  lump  once  cleared,  one  of  the  machines  will  dig  on  the  axis  of  the  canal  a  pas- 
sage of  50  feet,  and,  after  following  the  passage  for  a  distance  of  200  feet,  it  will  piaoe 
itself  crosswise  and  wUl  begin  the  excavation  of  the  channel  on  one  of  its  banks.  The 
other  machine,  passing  by  tne  same  road,  will  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
first,  and  will  commence  with  the  channel  on  its  other 'bank.  They  will  continae  this 
operation  indefhiitely.  Behind  them  a  dredge-boat  of  50  horse-power  will  proceed  to- 
the  final  excavation,  to  the  total  depth  of  24  feet  During  this  tune  three  pile-driring 
boats  will  begin  driving  the  necessary  piles  for  the  formation  of  a  dike  in  the  river, 
intended  to  inclose  in  front  the  space  of  the  lock.  Another  of  these  boats  will  drire 
the  piles  of  the  dike  at  the  end  of  the  space  where  the  dredge-boats  will  have  entered 
the  channel. 

When  the  dikes  will  have  been  completed,  a  drain  ing-machine  of  30  horse-power  will 
empty  completely  the  space  and  maintain  it  perfectly  dry.  Then  will  begin  the  driv- 
ing of  the  piles  for  the  construction  of  the  first  floor.  A  trellis- work  wiU  be  placed 
on  these  piles  and  the  hollows  filled  with  b^ton.  The  trellis  will  be  covered  with  a 
floor,  on  both  sides  of  which  will  begin  the  lateral  walls  of  the  lock.  A  second  trellis- 
work,  with  a  band  under  each  counterfort,  will  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  lock 
between  the  lateral  walls,  and  will  receive  the  double  flooring  of  fi»me. 

The  mason-work  of  the  lateral  walls  will  be  34  feet  high,  12  feet  thick  at  the  top  and 
24  at  the  base.  It  will  be  buttressed  on  the  land-side  by  22  counterforts  of  same  uiek- 
ness.  The  outside  facings  of  the  lateral  walls  will  be  of  granite,  the  interior  masonry  of 
bricks  laid  in  hydraulic  cement. 

While,  on  the  river-side,  the  excavating  of  the  channel  and  the  constmction  of  the 
lock  will  be  carried  on,  the  same  operation  will  be  performed  on  the  sea-side. 

A  dredge  of  50  horse-power,  with  capacity  to  excavate  24  feet,  will  b^n  the  exca- 
vation from  the  deep-sea  side,  going  toward  Pavilion  Island,  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  canal.  When  it  will  have  excavated  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  mole  and  ^ 
the  two  heads  of  the  pier,  two  pile-driving  boats  will  come  and  drive  the  piles,  Jy 
means  of  which  wilj  be  constructed  two  dikes,  one  for  the  head  of  the  north  ptr,  the 
other  for  the  head  of  the  south  pier  with  the  mole  attached. 

When  it  will  have  reached  a  12-foot  depth,  the  50-foot  horse-power  dredge  will  he 
replaced  by  another  of  35  horse-power,  wnich  will  continue  the  channel  between  the 
two  piers  of  the  necessary  width  not  only  for  the  channels,  bnt  also  for  the  foundations 
of  the  piers;  it  will  work  this  way  as  far  as  Pavilion  Island.  Then  begins  the  »b>« 
kind  of  work  as  at  the  river-head,  to  wit,  excavating  of  the  lump  for  the  sea-side  shitoe, 
lengthening  of  a  passage  50  feet,  to  introdnce  the  dredge-boat  in  the  line  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  excavation  of  which  will  be  done  by  this  boat  until  it  will  have  met  the  two 
other  boats  coming  from  the  rivor-end. 
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Meanwhile,  two  dikee,  one  on  the  sea,  the  other  in  the  50-foot  passage,  will  inclose  the 
lamp  intended  to  receive  the  sluice  on  the  sea-side. 

When  it  will  have  completely  inclosed,  the  draining-machine  will  drain  it,  and  the 
pile^ivinff,  trellis-frame,  o^ton-filling,  laying  of  the  flooring  and  frame-work,  will  be 
-constructea  in  the  manner  already  explained.  The  masonry  will  be  made  in  the  same 
style  and  proportions,  with  granite  facings,  like  all  the  other  exterior  facings  of  the 
ooDstrnctions  of  the  canal. 

The  piers  and  mole  will  have  been  constructed  in  the  mean  time,  and  these  works  are 
carried  on  simultaneously. 

The  mole  is  a  pile  of  brick-work  (it  could  be  constructed  of  b^ton)  forminf^  an  annular 
cylindrical  mass,  whose  interior  hollow  is  of  72  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  ring  of  12 
feet.  It  is  coated  outwardly  with  granite  on  all  its  circumference,  and  its  upper  plat- 
form is  also  of  granite. 

Finally,  the  piers  can  be  undertaken  independent  of  the  other  works.  The  first  opera- 
tion will  be  to  sink  in  the  channel  comprised  between  their  two  sides,  and  in  all  the  space 
they  occnpy,  a  flooring  intended  to  level  the  bed  excavated  by  the  dredges,  and  to  con- 
nect the  two  piers  by  a  common  base. 

This  flooring,  the  bottom  of  which  is  full  and  the  upper  part  formed  by  a  trellis 
filled  with  bdton,  will  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  by  panels  of  25  feet ;  once  leveled  by 
means  of  concrete  blocks  of  b^ton  having  4  feet  height,  24  feet  in  the  direction  per- 
pendicnlar  to  the  axis,  and  10  ftset  parallel  thereto,  will  be  sunk  at  50  feet  distance  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  axis  of  the  canal.  These  blocks  are  hollow,  and  their  sides 
are  one  foot  thick ;  they  may,  if  necessary,  and  for  the  better  strengthening,  be  filled 
with  earth.  The  face  of  the  canal  is  slightly  inclined.  The  two  upper  layers  will 
only  have  22  feet,  offering  a  decrease  of  2  feet  on  the  sea-side ;  this  graded  deduction 
will  extend  to  the  water-line,  where  the  length  of  the  blocks  will  onlv  be  of  18  feet. 
The  10  feet  of  pier  from  the  water-line  to  the  level  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  sluice 
will  be  constrncted  of  bricks. 

In  short,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  different  points  of  the  works  maybe  begun  simul- 
taneously, and  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  lorming  of  six  or  seven  gangs,  except  the 
assembling  of  so  many  workmen  on  the  same  spot,  the  difficulty  of  superintending 
SQch  a  large  number,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  materials,  the  incumbrance  caused  by 
the  arrivals,  and  other  obstacles  that  will  be  understood  by  practical  men.  It  is  -well 
nnderstood  that  the  order  of  the  works  may  be  modified  according  to  circumstances. 

Wo  will  pass  now  to  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  part  of  this  great  enterprise. 

Value  of  the  toorks. 

Section  1.— Head-sluices  and  locks  on  the  river: 

Dikes $2,700 

Excavating  and  draining 29,917 

Pile-driving,  trellisiug,  and  filling  with  bdton 12, 324 

Oeneral  fiooring  and  frame-work 13, 810 

Masonry,  bricks,  and  granite; 184, 170 

Puddling  and  leveling  the  rubbish 8,700 

Sluice-gates  and  accessories 8,000 


Sectiox  2. — Channel  and  embankments : 

We  must  set  forth  here  the  data  which  have  served  us  as  a  basis  for  the 
estimates  at  this  important  part  of  tjie  work.  After  a  long  discussion  of 
the  analogous  works  performed  in  the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Valence,  on  the 
Seine,  and  on  the  bars  of  the  Nile,  the  engineers  of  the  Suez  Canal  have 
Adopted  machines  that  not  only  perform  the  excavating,  but  also,  by  means 
of  revolving  carriers,  transfer  the  rubbish  on  the  bank.  These  machines,  of 
35  horse-po  wer,  working  250  days  per  year,  can  excavate  375,000  cubic  yards, 
at  an  average  cost  of  20  cents.  The  50  horse-power  engines  will  work  at 
the  rate  of  30  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  work  of  the  opening  of  the  chan- 
nel is  to  be  done,  as  stated,  in  prairie-land  for  a  distance  of  21,580  feet,  and 
in  lagoons  for  10,500  feet,  on  an  average  depth  of  2  feet.  During  all  this 
I^assage  through  the  lagoons  it  is  necessary  to  perform,  on  each  side  of  the 
canal,  a  casing  made  ori)iles  and  boards,  rising  to  the  hei^t  of  3  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  preventing  the  sea  from  washing  off  the  rubbish  that 
is  to  form  the  banquettes  and  levee.  This  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  al- 
low the  levee  to  settle  and  consolidate. 

The  digging  through  prairie-land  will  cost 1J.SOO,  140 

Through  lagoons  comprising  the  basin 121,596 

The  wood-work  in  the  lagoons 16,848 

The  making  of  the  levees,  both  in  prairies  and  lagoons 182, 004 


8259,621 


620,588 
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We  cannot  pass  silently  the  resnlt  of  the  calcalation  of  filling  as  oompaied 
with  the  excavating.  We  had  indicated,  as  a  basis  perfectly  sufficient  for 
the  solidity  of  the  levee,  a  length  of  600  feet ;  that  is  22^  feet  of  base  on  each 
side,  for  a  height  of  10  feet ;  but  the  disposable  rubbish  will  enable  ns,  whUe 
leaving  the  slope  on  the  canal-side,  to  extend  the  base  on  the  outer  side  as 
far  as  120  feet  from  the  banquette,  which  will  give  a  nearly  horizontal  talus, 
and  relieve  us  of  all  fears  of  the  action  of  the  sea,  even  in  the  hurricane. 

SEcnoN  3. — Sea-side  sluice,  (excavating  already  comprised  in  embank- 
ments in  the  preceding  chapter :) 

Dikes  and  drainage $3,164 

Piles,  trellis,  and  Mton  work ^.  7,008 

General  flooring  and  frame- work 5,153 

Masonry,  bricks,  and  granite 55,308 

Puddling  and  leveling  the  rubbish 2,040 

Sluice-gates  and  accessories 4,000 

Section  4.— Piers  and  mole : 

Picr«.— Excavating  and  leveling  rubbish $107, 584 

Inferior  flooring  and  concrete  filling 151,124 

Temporary  wo«i-work  for  construction  of  piers 45, 000 

Masonry,  concrete  works,  bricks,  granite  heads  of  200  feet 

both  inside  and  outside,  say  800  feet 646,197 

Mole. — ^Masonry  and  filling,  granite  &cing8 50,ld8 

Section  5. — ^Accessory  works  and  appendages : 
Temporary  building  for  the  workmen,  diving-bell,  pumps,  and 

fresh-water  ditch,  warehouse,  workshop $20,000 

Draining-machine  of  30  horse-power,  placed  on  a  boat 8, 000 

Six  boats  for  driving  piles,  at  $1,600  each 9,600 

Three  dredge-boats  of  35  horse-power,  $12,000  each 36, 000 

Two  dredge-boats  of  50  horse-power,  $18,000  each 36,000 

Cos^  of  tools  and  instruments,  at  10  per  cent,  on  first  cost 30, 000 

Single-track  railroad  and  accessories 70,000 

Two  locomotives - 20,000 

Sundry  buildings,  administrator's  house,  lock-tenders'  houses,  stores, 

depots,  workshop  for  the  machinery,  &c 35, 000 


176,667 


im,m 


2G4,60O 


The  capital  strictly  necessary,  resulting  from  what  precedes,  must  therefore 

be  of. .1 »S1,5» 

But  it  would  not  be  prudent,  in  hydraulic  calculations,  to  place  unlimited 
confidence  in  an  estimate.  In  order  to  meet  all  omissions  and  unexpected 
casualties,  it  is  wise  to  add  1-5  of  the  total  amount,  say 444, 31} 

Whichbrings  the  total  at 2,665.882 

If  we  look  back  to  the  topographical  description  of  the  country  given  by  us,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  canal  crosses  a  region  of  low  lands  where  the  sea  bi^igs  ker 
alluvions,  and  which  she  sometimes  destroys  during  her  storm.  The  double  dikecf  tiM 
canal,  six  miles  in  length,  will  break  the  eflbrtS  of  the  sea,  and  annul  its  swiftseM  in 
that  section.  The  result  will  be  that  the  lagoons  will  become  real  iMisins  of  preeifita- 
tion,  the  bays  will  become  lagoons,  to  be  filled  up  in  their  turn,  and  the  wata4ifliit 
will  recede  forever,  letting  a  new  continent  rise. 

A  few  years  will  be  sufficient,  even  if  we  consider  only  the  actual  rapidity  of  the 
increase,  to  connect  permanently  and  securely  to  the  continent  of  the  left  bank  of  tiie 
river  this  archipelago,  now  filled  and  leveled.  Thereafter  a  belt-levee,  similar  to  thtt 
of  the  canal,  is  all  that  will  be  needed  to  protect  this  new  soil  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Gulf. 

The  river-lcTee  protecting  it  on  the  other  side  frtim  the  OTerflows  of  the  WaampPf 
we  will  have  conquered  from  the  sea  a  piece  of  land  of  nearly  triangular  shape,  bsT- 
ing  six  miles  for  the  height  of  the  triangle  and  about  fifteen  miles  at  its  base ;  thsl  ii  to 
.say J  a  surface  of  about  iorty-five  square  miles.  This  surface,  perfectly  plane,  ioKBedaf 
aigillosilioeous  alluvions,  would  probably  be  suited  to  all  sorts  of  cultivation,  tdaixs- 
bly  developed  hj  the  salted  atmosphere,  so  soon  as  the  soil  would  have  been  pnp^ 
reclaimed  from  its  saline  conditions  by  periodical  overflows  of  fresh  water^  ngaum 
by  means  of  sluices  constructed  in  the  levee  of  the  river. 

K.  MoHTuer. 
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2. — Report  of  Board  of  Engineers  upon  Captain  HoweWs  project  for  a  ship- 
canal  connecting  the  Mississippi  Miver  with  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  constituted  by  Special  Orders  No.  83,  dated 
Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  0.  June  30, 1873,  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  plan  submitted  by  Oapt.  O.  W.  Howell, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  for  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
with  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  navigable  waters  thereof,  made  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  passed  March 
14, 1871,  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  report. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Beaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  is  hereby,  reqaested  to  canse  an  exam- 
ination and  snrvey,  with  plans  and  estimates  of  cost,  to  be  made  by  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers, for  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  tne 
navigable  waters  thereof,  of  suitable  location  and  dimensions  for  military,  naval,  and 
commercial  purposes,  and  that  he  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  same  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  order,  the  Board  met  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  the  25th  day  of  last  July,  and  held  a  number  of  meetings 
during  that  month,  and  subsequently  thereto,  as  shown  by  the  minutes 
of  proceedings  transmitted  herewith. 

At  these  several  meetings  there  were  examined  and  discussed  not 
only  Captain  Howell's  project  for  the  Fort  St.  Philip  ship-canal,  as 
set  forth  in  considerable  detail  in  his  report  of  February  14, 1873,  and 
the  accompanying  charts  and  plans,  but  descriptions  of  and  reports  upon 
similar  works  successfully  executed  by  European  engineers. 

It  being  deemed  expedient,  before  giving  a  formal  expression  to  their 
opinions,  to  visit  and  examine  the  site  of  the  proposed  canal,  as  well  as. 
to  obtain  the  views  of  local  engineers  upon  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Board  accordingly  re-assembled  in  that  city  on  the  24th  day  of 
last  November,  and  on  the  25th  proceeded  down  the  Mississippi  River, 
viewed  the  proposed  location  of  the  canal,  and  visited  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip,  both  heavy  structures,  resting  upon  an  alluvial  forma- 
tion in  all  respects  similar  to  that  through  and  upon  which  the  canal 
would  have  to  be  constructed. 

The  Southwest  Pass  was  also  visited,  and  the  working  of  the  dredge- 
boat  at  Pass  ik  Loutre  witnessed. 

The  opinions  of  distinguished  local  engineers  were  subsequently  so- 
licited, aiid  those  submitted  in  writing  are  attached  to  this  report. 

The  views  of  prominent  citizens  of  New  Orleans  interested  in  the 
commercial  welfare  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  also  obtained.  They 
are  fairly  set  fgrth  in  an  article  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Daily 
Times,  hereunto  appended. 

The  conclusions  formed  by  the  Board  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows, 
viz  : 

1.  From  the  facts  and  data  presented  in  official  reports  and  other- 
wise, from  the  experience  gained  on  works  of  the  same  character, 
and  the  many  improvements  made  in  the  practice  of  hydraulic  engi- 
neering within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but,  more  particularly  and  per- 
tinently, from  the  character  of  the  borings  made  by  Captain  Howell 
upon  the  Fort  St.  Philip  peninsula,  across  which  the  proposed  canal 
is  to  run,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  extraordinary  engineering 
difficulties  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  canal  need  be 
apprehended.  But  it  is  suggested,  in  order  to  avoid  beds  and  pockets 
of  quicksand  known  to  exist  at  some  points  in  this  locality,  that  the 
precise  line  of  the  canal  should  not  be  decided  upon  until   a  more 
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thorough  examination  of  the  substrata  has  been  made  by  borings.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  such  an  examination  may.  indicate  the  expedi- 
•ency,  and  perhaps  the  necessity,  not  only  of  adopting  a  curve,  or  a  series 
of  curves,  in  preference  to  a  straight  line  for  the  axis  of  the  canal,  but 
also  of  selecting  other  points  of  termini  than  those  recommended  bj 
Oaptain  HowelL 

Indeed,  one  member  of  the  Board  is  in  favor  of  locating  the  Gulf  ter- 
minus to  the  northward,  and  consequently  under  the  lee  of  Sable 
Point,  and  of  securing  the  requisite  depth  of  water  into  Isle  aa  Breton 
Pass  by  dredging.  This  would  naturally  carry  the  river  terminus 
nearer  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  perhaps  within  suitable  distance  firom 
that  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  good  defense  without  the 
erection  of  special  works  for  that  purpose.  The  question  of  affording 
adequate  miUtary  protection  to  the  outer  end  of  the  canal  forcibly  sag- 
gests  the  head  of  Isle  an  Breton  Pass,  north  of  Sable  Point,  as  the 
proper  point  of  outlet,  for  the  reason  that  suitable  defensive  works  can 
be  established  there  at  less  cost  than  at  any  other  point  But  all  these 
questions  are  deemed  essentially  subordinate.  They  must,  of  necessity, 
yield  to  the  paramount  consideration  of  adopting  that  locality  for  the 
canal  which  shall  best  secure  the  requisite  stability  for  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  prism  and  the  foundations  of  the  locks. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  plan  submitted  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  he 
has  stated  that  it  was  prepared  while  he  was  pressed  with  other  important 
duties,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  not  possible  to  perfect 
all  details  of  the  project,  or  to  make  the  numerous  borings  which  are 
considered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  precise  location  of  the  routes  of 
the  canal  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  estimate  submitted  can 
therefore  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  probable  cost  of 
the  work. 

3.  The  Board  approve  the  dSbouchS  of  the  canal  into  the  Gulf  waters 
of  Isle  au  Breton  Pass,  upon  the  ground  that  the  advantages  possessed 
by  these  waters  of  ample  and  permanent  depth,  and  good  and  capacioos 
anchorage-grounds,  are  not  only  adequate  to  the  objects  in  view,  bnt 
are  greatly  superior  to-  those  which  obtain  in  any  other  locality.  A  com- 
parison of  old  charts  with  those  that  are  more  recent,  both  verified  by 
Captain  Howell's  survey,  shows  quite  conclusively  that  the  depth  of 
water  in  this  pass,  as  well  as  upon  the  bar  at  its  opening  into  the  Golf, 
is  quite  permanent;  and  the  Board  coincide  with  Captain  Howell's  views, 
that  existing  circumstances  promise  a  continuance  of  deep  water  in  this 
pass. 

4.  The  Board  also  approve  the  location  of  the  inner  end  of  the  canal 
upon  the  straight  portoinof  the  Mississippi  River  below  Fort  St.  Philip, 
at  such  distance  from  that  work  as  the  final  examination  and  borings 
shall  indicate  as  most  suitable,  due  weight  being  given  to  the  question 
of  providing  adequate  military  protection  for  the  work  from  existing 
fortifications,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found  most  advantageous. 

[For  a  description  of  the  canal,  in  order  to  understand  the  modifica- 
tions recommended,  reference  may  be  made  to  Captain  Howell's  report 
and  the  accompanying  plans,  herewith  returned.] 

5.  Captain  HowelPs  project  for  the  construction  of  the  lift-lock  con- 
templates a  cofifer-dam  surrounding  the  entire  lock.  The  Board  enter- 
tain doubts  of  the  practicability  of  this  method  of  construction  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  engine^g 
diflaculties  consequent  thereon. 

In  view  of  this  circumstance,  and  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
senior  oflBicer  of  the  Board,  it  is  believed  the  apprehended  diflfi<ilti« 
may  be  avoided  by  replacing  the  side  walls  of  the  lift-lock  chamber 
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with  gentle  8lopes  of  earth,  and  constracting  the  upper  and  lower  lock- 
gates  with  their  foundations  and  side  walls  separate  from  each  other. 
With  these  changes  the  foundations  of  the  ends  of  the  lock  can  be  laid 
by  any  one  of  the  several  processes  well  known  to  engineers.  The  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  the  lock-chamber  should  be  revetted  as  far  as  neces- 
sary, ' 

C.  The  following  modifications  of  the  proposed  demensions  of  the 
canal  are  recommended : 

Length  of  lock-chamber  increased  to  500  feet. 

Width  of  lock  at  the  gates  reduced  to  60  to  65  feet. 

Depth  over  sill,  at  extreme  low  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reduced 
to  25  feet. 

Depth  of  trunk  of  canal,  at  extreme  low  water  in  Gulf,  ( not  changed,) 
27  feet. 

Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  (not  changed,)  200  feet. 

Sides  of  canal  to  slope  about  1  upon  4. 

A  suitable  arrangement  of  sluices  must  be  made  to  meet  these  pro- 
posed changes. 

The  foundation  and  construction  of  the  guard-lock  may  be  the  same 
as  for  one  of  the  gates  of  the  lift-lock. 

7.  Tlie  jetties,  extending  the  canal  into  the  deep  waters  of  Isle  au 
Breton  Pass,  will  doubtless  require  more  material  than  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  Captain  Howell  contemplates;  but  inasmuch  as  the  length  of 
these  jetties  and  their  cubic  contents  depend,  to  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, upon  the  positions  selected  for  them,  no  very  accurate  estimate  of 
their  cost  can  be  made  until  the  final  location  is  determined  upon. 

8.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  necessary  and  unavoidable 
absence  of  sufficient  data  to  detennine  the  best  location  for  the  line  of 
the  ciinal  across  the  peninsula,  including  its  termini,  and  particularly 
its  dehoiicM  by  jetties  into  Isle  au  Breton  Piiss,  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  a  close  estimate  of  its  cost. 

A  new  estimate,  resulting  in  part  from  a  revision  of  that  made  by 
Captain  Howell,  has  been  rendered  specially  necessary  in  view  of  the 
modifications  of  plan  recommended  by  the  Board.  It  is  believed  to  be 
ample  to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  given 
above,  located  within  the  limits  designated.  The  estimate  amounts  to 
$10,273,000. 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  will  be  separately  presented. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Xew  York,  January  9, 1874. 

John  Newton, 
Lieiit  Col.  of  Engineers^  Bvt  Maj.  Oen.j  U.  S.  A. 

Q.  A.  GiLLMORE, 

Major  of  Engineers^  Bvt  Maj,  Oeru^  U.  8.  A. 

G.  K.  Waeren, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Bvt,  Maj.  Qen,,  U,  8.  A, 

Wm.  p.  Craighill, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Bvt.  Lieut,  Col,  U,  8.  A. 

G.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Bvt.  Maj.  Oen.,  U.  S.  A. 

C.  W.  Howell, 
Capt  of  Engineers,  Bvt.  Maj.,  U.  8.  A. 

Not  fully  concurring,  my  views  will  be  presented  in  a  separate  report 

J.  G.  Barnard, 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  Bvt  Maj.  Oen.  U.  8.  A. 
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3. — Minority  Report  of  Colonel  J.  G.  Barnard^  Corps  of  EngiMm. 

New  York,  January  20, 1874. 

General  :  Having  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  majority  (tf  the 
Board  of  Engineers  convened  by  Special  Order  No.  83,  June  30, 1873, 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  plan  submitted  by  Gapt.  0.  W.  Howell, 
Gorps  of  Engineers,  for  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  Birer 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  state  at  the  outset,  that,  in  mating  sepa- 
rate reports  upon  the  particular  '<  plan  ^  submitted,  and  upon  the  al- 
ternative of  the  '^  improvement  of  the  passes,"  my  object  will  be  to 
prove — 

Ist.  That  assuming  that  a  canal  is  to  be  made,  the  plan  now  sab- 
mitted  suffices  only  to  show  that  a  more  protracted  and  more  compre- 
hensive study  is  required  to  fix  the  location  and  determine  the  geMTol 
details  of  construction,  and  to  make  an  estimate  which  can  rightly  be 
considered  approximate. 

2d.  That  before  resorting  to  an  artificial  work  of  the  difficult  and 
costly  character  of  a  '^  ship-canal,"  a  more  attentive  consideration  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  natural  mouths,  and  of  the  fair  proba- 
bility of  utilizing  them,  is  needed. 

Furthermore,  £  add,  that  neither  difficulties  nor  costs  are  to  be 
weighed  against  the  demand  for  an  adequate  navigable  outlet  to  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  whether  that  outlet  be  a  canal  or  otherwise;  bat  the 
"  whether"  here  becomes,  as  I  think  I  shall  show,  the  symbol  of  a  qoes- 
tion  not  yet  solved  in  favor  of  the  canal. 

The  first  proposer  of  a  ship-canal  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Bepja- 
min  Buisson,  who,  in  1833,  suggested  that  a  canal  ^^  six  and  a  half  miles 
long,  commencing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  below  Fort 
St.  Philip,  and  entering  the  sea  about  four  miles  south  of  Breton 
Island,  would  afford  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  the  river  to  vessels  drav- 
ing  20  feet."  Subsequently,  Lieut.  B.  Poole,  a  graduate  of  the  Milit»iy 
Academy,  serving  as  topographical  engineer,  surveyed  (or,  more  aceo- 
rately  speaking,  reconnoitered)  this  route,  and  reports  (1837)  that  a  canal 
here  '^  offers  a  fairer  prospect  of  opening  the  Mississippi  to  ships  of  the 
largest  class  than  any  other  plan  that  has  been  spokeu  ofl" 

But  it  remained  for  the  late  Maj.  W.  H.  Chase,  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  give  the  canal  project  a  defined  form  by  projecting  in 
an  official  report  dated  February  9, 1837,  what  may  be  (though  witbont 
drawings)  properly  styled  9>plan  for  '^  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  His- 
sissippi  Eiver  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  This  plan  is  best  exhibited  by 
an  extract  from  his  report.    He  says : 

The  obstaclea  presented  to  an  easy  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  by  veseels  dnwiag  1^ 
feet  of  water  are  prodactive  of  great  injury  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleantr  and 
require  to  be  promptly  removed,  or,  failing  to  he  done,  the  oonstraction  of  aship-canftl 
on  the  plan  indicated  by  Major  Bnisson  should  be  resorted  to. 

By  reference  to  chart,  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal  is  exhibited,  oommendng  at  a 
polot  aboat  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Fort  Jackson,  and  extending  seveR  miles  lo  the 
shores  of  the  Qalf,  and  thence,  by  a  jetty  1,760  yards,  to  30  feet  water.  It  is  piopoied 
to  carry  into  effect  this  plan  of  a  ship-canid — 

I.  By  a  construction  of  a  guard-lock  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  wiUi  the  liTsr. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  river  into  the  canal. 

II.  The  excavation  of  the  trunk  of  the  canal,  100  feet  wide  at  top,  30  feet  widest 
bottom,  and  30  feet  deep.  The  object  of  such  large  dimensions  is  at  onoe  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  entrance  of  the  larffest  ships  engaged  in  coinmerce,  bat  also  of  ships  of 
wUr  of  the  largest  class.  The  advantages  offering  for  both  classes  of  veeseb  are 
obvious,  and  ne^  no  comment. 

in  The  construction  of  the  jetties  or  breakwaters  of  large  dimensions,  havin;  fv 
their  base  100  feet,  with  a  depth  varying  from  5  to  30  feet,  and  20  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
raised  to  the  level  of  high  water. 
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The  pinoticability  of  this  plan  depends  solelv  on  the  question  whether  a  lock  of  the 
dimensions  reqairea  for  the  admission  of  the  largest-sized  vessels  can  be  constructed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  I  think  the  question  may  be  easily  answered  in  the 
affirmatiyei  for  we  can  refer  to  the  practicability  of  excavating  almost  to  any  depth  in 
the  mnd  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  as  exhibited  at  the  several  works  constructed  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  individual  enterprise.  At  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  foundations  were  excavated  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  and  were  kept  free 
from  water  b^  means  of  a  small  engine  attached  to  pumps  of  considerable  power. 

The  operations  at  Fort  Jackson  came  frequently  under  my  observation,  and  I  am  left 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  practicability  of  excavating  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and 
also  of  the  practicability  of  establishiog  a  solid  foundation  by  piling  for  the  support  of 
the«walls  of  masonry  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  lock. 

Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  that  a  lock  can  be  constructed,  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  means  of  excavating  the  trunk  of  the  canal  and  the  construction  of  a  short  break- 
water. '  The  marsh  lying  between  the  river  and  the  Gulf,  throueh  which  the  line  of 
the  canal  is  located,  is  intersected  by  several  bayous,  all  of  shaUow  depth  of  water. 
Commencing  at  the  river,  it  is  proposed  to  excavate  to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  affording  suffi- 
cient water  for  the  dredging-machine,  which  will  thereafter  be  employed  in  the  exca- 
vations, the  canal  being  excavated  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  through  its  extent. 

The  estimate  was  for  a  lock  200  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  30  draught, 
of  masonry,  founded  on  1,000  piles,  a  canal  trunk  36,960  feet  long,  30 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  100  feet  at  top,  and  30  feet  deep,  and  two  jet- 
ties, each  one  mile  long,  1,000  feet  apart,  of  dimensions  already  men- 
tioned. A  guard-lock  at  the  sea-end  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for.  Major  Chase's  estimate  for  workmanship  was  $8,619,299,  in- 
creased to  $10,000,000,  to  cover  superintendence  contingencies. 

Twenty  years  later,  E.  Montaigu,  civil  engineer,  elaborated  a  plan, 
with  considerable  detail,  for  a  canal  on  this  identical  location,  with  a 
masonry  lift-lock  400  by  80,  with  24  feet  draught  at  low  water,  founded 
by  means  of  coffer-dam  on  piles  and  grillage,  a  canal  trunk  six  miles 
long,  of  identical  dimensions,  with  "piers  and  moles"  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, all  of  which  he  estimated  to  cost  $2,665,882. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Major  Chase,  the  line  of  the  projected  canal  was 
embraced  by  Captain  Talcott  in  his  great  survey  of  1838.  "  It  resulted," 
says  the  latter,  **in  showing  a  fine  ship-channel  leading  up  to  where  he 
proposed  it  should  debouch,  and  the  perforation  of  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  40  feet  indicated  a  firm  bottom  of  sand  mixed  with  mud,  tena- 
cious of  water,  and  altogether  such  as  would  be  considered  favorable 
for  excavating,  and  on  which  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
foundation  for  locks  or  structures  of  any  kind." 

This  canal  project  was  reviewed  by  the  late  Chief  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  in  his  annual  report,  December,  1839.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  "difficulty  of  making  the  excavation  and  keeping 
it  firee  in  this  soft  soil,"  he  states  that  the  execution  of  the  locks  "  would 
constitute  no  insurmountable  difficulty  if  this  bottom"  (i.  e.,  the  "firm 
bottom  of  sand  and  mud"  found  by  Captain  Talcott)  "was  adequate  to 
sustain  the  locks." 

These  are  the  only  points  he  makes  concerning  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties. But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  plan  "  would  require  a  break- 
water to  protect  the  shipping  in  the  bay  between  Sable  Island  and  Isle 
aa  Breton  from  eastern  weather ;"  and  again,  ^at  the  plan  "  is  subject 
to  a  very  weighty  objection,  independent  of  considerations  in  reference 
to  the  construction,  which  is,  that  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  efforts  of 
an  enemy,  and  would  fhvolve  the  Government  in  enormous  expense  for 
its  protection.  This  consideration  would,  in  my  (his)  judgment,  justify 
the  Government  in  its  rejection,  and  would  turn  all  its  views  back  to 
the  previously  exposed  methods  of  improving  some  one  of  the  passes  of 
the  river."    (Colonel  Abert's  report,  1839.) 

The  location  of  the  canal  project  now  submitted  to  the  Board  is,  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes,  identically  that  of  Major  Chase.  Yet  these 
two  considerations,  made  so  prominent  by  the  authority  I  have  qaoted, 
havQ  not  received  any  notice  whatever  in  the  project  before  us.  The 
only  reference  to  it  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  is  found 
in  the  following : 

Indeed,  one  member  of  the  Board  is  in  favor  of  locatiDg  the  Gulf  terminasto  thenorih* 
ward,  and  conseqnently  under  the  lee  of  Sable  Point,  and  of  Recarin^r  the  requUite 
depth  of  water  into  Isle  an  Breton  Pass  by  dredging.  This  would  natnrallj  cairy  tlie 
river  terminus  nearer  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  perhaps  within  suitable  distance  of 
that  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  eood  defense,  without  the  erection  of  speeiil 
works  for  that  purpose.  The  question  of  affording  adequate  military  protection  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  oanal  forcibly  suggests  the  he^  of  Isle  au  Breton  Pass,  north  of 
8able  Point,  as  the  proper  point  of  outlet,  for  the  reason  that  snitable  dofensiTe  worta 
can  be  established  there  at  less  cost  than  at  any  other  point.  Bat  all  these  qnestions 
are  deemed  essentially  subordinate.  They  must  of  necessity  yield  to  the  panmonnt 
consideration  of  adopting  that  locality  for  the  canal  which  shall  best  secure  the  reqm- 
site  stability  for  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  prism  and  the  foundations  of  the  locks, 
*  *  *  *  and  after  approving  "  the  debouch  into  the  Gulf  waters 

of  Isle  au  Breton  Pass,"  &c.,  "the  Board  also  approve  the  location  of  the  inner epd 
of  the  canal  upon  the  straight  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River,  below  Fort  St.  Pbilipi 
at  such  distance  from  that  work  as  the  final  examination  and  borings  shall  indicate  as 
most  suitable,  due  weight  being  given  to  the  question  of  providing  adequate  militarr 
protection  for  the  work  from  existing  fortifications  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found  m<k>t 
advantageous.'' 

These  paragraphs  either  suggest  important  changes  of  location,  or 
they  do  not.  From  anything  experience  or  borings  into  the  soil  has 
revealed,  I  do  not  consider  as  "  paramount,''  in  determining  that  loca; 
tion,  the  matters  so  characterized.  There  would  be  grave  "difficulties," 
indeed,  in  obtaining  "  requisite  stability  for  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
prism  and  the  foundations  of  the  locks,^  if,  as  stated,  matters  so  im^ 
portant  as  the  accessibility  of  the  canal  entrance  in  "eastern  weather," 
the  protection  of  the  canal-mouth,  and  of  shipping  in  the  roadstead 
against  the  violence  of  waves,  and  the  protection  of  the  canal-works 
against  the  maritime  enemy  during  war,  all  absolutely  essential  and 
unprovided  for  in  the  project,  are  "essentially  subordinate''  to  over- 
coming such  difficulties,  or  to  facility  of  dealing  with  them. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  identical  location  of  four  different 
engineers  (Captain  Howell  included)  was  governed  by  the  "  paramouDt 
consideration,"  {and  a  very  sound  one  hy  itself^)  of  the  shortest  distance 
from  the  river  to  deep-sea  water,  it  is  scarcely' comprehensible  that  other 
considerations,  important  enough  to  be  weighed  with  this^  become  "sub- 
ordinate" to  difficulties  of  the  ground.  If  so,  the  bare  practicability 
even  of  the  present  location  is  rendered  doubtful. 

Neither  observation  of,  and  familiarity  with,  engineering  works  in 
Louisiana,  nor  the  borings  made  by  Captain  Howell,  suggest  to  me  that 
any  material  variation  in  its  location  will  be  suggested  by  further  scru- 
tiny of  the  substrata  by  boring.  My  knowledge  of  the  soil,  indeed, 
prompts  me  to  affirm  that,  so  far  as  the  "  foundation  of  the  locks'  is 
concerned,  (I  do  not  allude,  of  course,  to  abrasion  by  the  river,)  the 
bearing-power  of  thB  soil  is  not  likely  to  be  found  better  or  worse  in  one 
place  than  another.  Captain  Talcott  found  at  forty  feet  a  "  firm  bottom 
of  sand  mixed  with  mud,"*  {clay^  probably,)  and  the  borings  made  by 
Captain  Howell,  after  passing  through  various  mixtures  or  strata  of 
"  blue  clay''  and  "  sand,"  exhibit  generally,  at  about  40  feet,  a  stratam 
of  indefinite  depth  of  blue  clay,  with  little  and  sometimes  no  sand.  This 
stratum  possesses,  however,  in  all  probability,  no  greater  "  bearing 

*  I  think  Captain  Talcott  meant  to  say  that  throughout  his  forty  feet  of  perforatiotth* 
found  sand  mixed  with  mud,  (or  clay,)  which  he  regarded  as  "firm  bottom." 
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qaalities  than  any  of  the  others.  Pare  blue  clay  was  foand  at  Fort 
Livingston,  (underlying  nearly  pure  and  incompressible  sand,)  at  depths 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  Few  works  in  Louisiana  have  settled 
more  than  Fort  Livingston,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  yielding  occurred  in  the  clay.  Major  TurnbuU  found  at  the  site  of 
the  New  Orleans  custom-house,  after  a  few  feet  (three  or  four)  of  light 
surface-matter,  "stiff  blue  clay''  slightly  mixed  with  very  tine  sand,  ex- 
tending to  depth  of  boring,  (27  feet,)  and  yet  that  custom-house,  the 
walls  of  which  rest  on  grillages  15  feet  wide,  has  settled  nearly  2  feet. 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  rest  on  higher  strata  than  this  40-foot 
stratum.  Their  settlement  has  been  great,  but  not  so  great  as  Fort 
Livingston. 

The  strata,  therefore,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  are  (so  far  as  we 
know)  all  equally  yielding.  The  mobility  of  the  ^^tine  sand,"  where  it 
exists,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  strata  almost  destitute  of  clay,  may,  in- 
deed, enhance  the  difficulties  of  nutking  the  canal-trunk,  and  of  getting 
through  them  to  reach  the  lock-foundation,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
considerable  change  of  location  should  result. 

The  engineering  difficulties,  therefore,  great  as  they  may  be.  have  no 
claim  to  being  "paramount"  in  the  location  of  this  canal;  they  are 
likely  to  have  but  trifling  influence  upon  it,  and  are  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  considerations  of  acceasibility^j^voteGtion  of  its  harbor  against  the 
sea — protection  of  its  works  against  the  enemy.  The  late  Colonel  Abert 
has  officially  affirmed  that  the  canal,  as  located  in  the  project  before  us, 
was  not  only  unprotected  in  both  these  relations,  but  that  it  would  de- 
mand works  of  such  expense  as  to  justify  the  Government  in  rejecting 
it,  and  in  turning  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  passes. 

I  do  not  affirm  this  ;  I  merely  say  that  the  plan  which  does  not  treat 
these  matters  at  all  is  not  a  sufficiently  complete  study  of  the  project. 

The  first  formal  suggestion  of  a  very  radical  change  of  location  of 
the  canal  came  from  one  of  the  professional  gentlemen  whom  the  Board 
consulted  in  New  Orleans — an  engineer  whose  professional  life  has  been 
identified  with  the  military  defenses  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  with  the  great  engineering  questions  which  the  control  and 
navigation  of  its  waters  perennially  raise.  (See  letter  of  Oeneral«G.  T. 
Beauregard.)  ^'Its  location,''  he  says,  ^'on  the  river  should  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  permanency  of  the  river-bank."  In  a  draught  of 
a  report  I  prepared  in  New  Orleans,  and  communicated  to  the  members 
of  the  Board,  I  suggested  <'*  whether  a  location  from  St.  Philip  to 
somewhere  near  Deep  Water  Point,  and  the  dredging  of  a  small  harbor 
connecting  with  Breton  Bay,  (in  10  feet  water,)  and  under  the  shelter 
of  Sable  Island,  might  not  be  better  than  bringing  the  canal  direct  into 
the  bay,  where  now  proposed.  Such  a  harbor  would,  while  tolerably 
sheltered,  be  much  more  easily  defended  against  a  maritime  enemy." 

The  member  of  the  Board  ^^  in  favor  of  locating  the  Gulf  terminus 
northward,  and  under  the  lee  of  Sable  Point,  •  •  »  which  would 
naturally  carry  the  river  terminus  nearer  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  per- 
haps within  suitable  distance  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  good  de- 
fense, toitfiout  the  erection  of  special  works  for  thatpurpose^'"  is  understood 
to  be  one  of  the  signers  of  the  majority  report. 

The  suggestions  '^or  opinions"  above  cited  all  involve  radical  cluinge 
of  location.  They  come,  therefore,  from  three  different  sources,  two  of 
which  are  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  third  entitled  to  great  consid- 
eration, for  reasons  already  given.  But  I  go  farther  in  suggestion.  A 
canal  starting  a  few  hundred  yards  below  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  taking 
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a  direction  due  north,  (nearly,)  would  strike  the  Oolf  waters  at  two  miles 
distance,  an(l  the  6-foot  curve  at  two  miles  and  three-quarters ;  thence^ 
on  a  line  directly  north  to  Hog  Island,  three  miles  distant,  the  water 
attains  depths  of  10  to  12  feet  A  dredged  harbor  of  the  ma^itade  of 
that  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  (t.  e.  the  dredged  portion,  say  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  millon  superficial  yards,  or  136  acres)  would  not  be  an  nn- 
dertakiDg  of  unreasonable  magnitude.  It  would  be  perfectty  sheltered 
from  stOFm- waves,  while  a  dredged  channel  in  water  varying  from  12  to 
25  feet  depth,  of  about  five  miles  length,  would  constitute  the  com- 
munication to  the  deep  waters  of  Breton  Island  Bay.  The  experieiioe 
of  dredged  channels  of  approach  to  Baltimore,  24  feet  deep,  (ten  miles, 
of  which  five  miles  is  wholly  dredged,  the  rest  partially,)  and  of  At- 
chafalaya  Bay,  (twelve  miles  long,  to  about  11  feet  depth,)  prove  the 
efficiency  of  such  channels.  Instead  of  six  miles  of  canal,  there  wonld 
be  but  two.  Instead  of  two  jetties  of  a  mile  length  each,  of  which  the 
cost  is  so  formidable  an  item,  there  would  be  but  the  bulkheads  (of  ma- 
sonry, riprap,  or  otherwise)  from  the  shore-line  to  edge  of  the  dredged 
harbor.  The  canal,  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  ^<  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  guns  of  Ports  St.  Philip  and  Jackson." 

The  anchorage  of  Breton  Island  Bay  would  still  be  as  available  as 
now.  The  defense  of  that  anchorage  and  of  the  dredged  channel  ap- 
proach suggests  the  desirableness  of  a  work  on  Sable  Point,  but  this 
defense  is  quite  another  matter  from  that  of  the  canal  itself,  though 
rendered  essential  by  its  existence. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  affirm  that  the  location  and  arrangement 
above  suggested  are  better  than  those  of  Major  Howell,  Major  Chase, 
and  others.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  grave  objections  to  the  latt^, 
enumerated  by  the  late  chief  of  Topographical  Engineers,  to  set  forth 
substantial  reasons  for  my  position  that  <<  a  more  protracted  and  com- 
prehensive study  is  required  to  fix  the  location." 

In  turning  now  from  the  matter  of  location  to  that  of  plans  of  con- 
struction, I  do  not  know  how  I  can  discharge  the  duty  '<  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  plan  submitted  "  to  the  board  without  saying  that  it  is 
not  one  upon  which  it  would  be  proper  to  undertake  the  execution  of 
the  work,  nor  one  in  which  the  great  problems  of  the  canal-constraction 
are  adequately  solved.  The  majority  of  the  board  entertains  doubts  of 
the  practicability  (at  a  reasonable  cost)  of  the  method  of  a  coffer-dam 
surrounding  the  entire  lock,  '<  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
engineering  difficulties  consequent  thereon."  But  even  if  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  be  overcome,  the  foundation  proposed  is  quite  inadequate. 
A  grillage  covering  a  surface  of  112  by  550  feet,  (about,)  and  only  6  feet 
thick,  would  be  perfectly  impotent  to  distribute  pressure  or  to  prevent 
distortion  and  cracking.* 

Furthermore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  thickness,  within  practicable  lim- 
its, of  grillage  aUmej  will  suffice  to  keep  such  a  lock  free  from  distortion  and 
injurious  settlement.    This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  compressible 

*  Simply  as  a  confirmatioiiy  (for  I  did  not  first  base  my  opinioa  on  an  individatl 
instance,  which  had  passed  out  of  my  mind^)  I  quote  the  following  note,  taken  fMr- 
teen  years  ago  at  the  Helder,  (Holland :)  ''The  new  dry-dock  is  350  feet  long  by  90  fert, 
(interior  dimensions. )  The  site  was  excavated,  the  water  pumped  out,  (the  soil  &i  de^ 
as  I  could  see  it,  which  was  about  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  dock-floor,  was 
mixed  strata  of  sand  and  clay,)  then  a  grillage  of  timbers  three  yards  thick.  The  rizse- 
tnre  had  been  completed  up  to  two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  its  full  height.  The  wNgkt  of 
the  side-walls  had  caused  a  wide  longitudinal  crack  through  the  middle,  the  wboto 
length  of  the  dock,  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  wide.  They  had  out  out  the  old  lining  and 
bottom  arch,  and  were  rebuilding  it.  The  brick  masonry  was  well  laid,  the  bricks  in- 
different, and  the  mertar  not  as  hard  as  our  cement  mortars." 
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character  of  the  clay  substratam,  (as  already  explained,)  which  invaria- 
bly yields  to  superimposed  weight,  even  if  very  slight.  Mere  settle- 
ment is  not  necessarily  destructive  of  masonry  structures  in  general,  but 
the  working  of  large  lock-gates  demands  not  only  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom from  distortion,  but  the  most  perfect  level.  As  a  simple  means  of 
escaping  the  difiBculties  of  a  deep  construction  so  extensive,  I  recom- 
mended the  isolated  construction  of  the  masonry  gate-chambers.  But 
for  thesey  the  maximum  stability,  only  to  be  attained  by  the  impoitant 
auxiliary  of  piling,  is  indispensabU.*  Piling  can  be  done  without  en- 
countering the  engineering  difiBculties  of  the  cofifer-dam  process,  and 
the  masonry  can  be  built,  and  lock-gates  bung,  whether  by  the  ])neu- 
matic  or  some  other  method  more  simple  and  less  C08tl3\  The  lock 
dimensions  (of  the  plan)  have  been  modified  by  the  majority  in  their 
report,  and  judiciously,  I  think. 

The  jetty  construction  of  the  plan  is  described  by  the  engineer  as 
^^  one  of  a  svJ/stantial  though  temporary  character,  and  must  be  super- 
seded by  one  of  b^ton,  based  on  the  foundation  this  one  will  afford.'' 
.  Even  if  economy  of  time  justify  a  "temporary''  construction,  the  one 
designed  would,  I  think,  prove  inadequate,  and  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture upon  the  so  rapidly  perishing  timber-work,  $1,000,000,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  judicious.  Of  course,  there  is  no  basis* afforded  for  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  the  perTnaiient  jetties  with  which  the  work  must  be 
provided. 

By  reference  to  the  project  of  Major  Chase,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
places  his  jetties  (of  a  massiveness  fully  adequate)  1,000  feet  apart, 
dredging  the  whole  space  between  them.  This  arrangement  provides 
for  something  like  a  harbor  ;  and  although  the  objection  of  eastern  ex- 
posure is  so  strongly  urged  h^^  Colonel  Abort,  the  feature  cited  furnishes 
a  palliative  not  found  in  the  present  plan. 

Breton  Island  Bay  is  exactly  opened  to  the  prevailing  storm-winds  of 
the  Gulf;  and  should  this  location  be  adopted,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  necessity  of  creating,  by  the  arrangement  of  these  jetties, 
(starting  from  points  on  shore  1,000  or  1,200  yards  distant,  and  converg- 
ing toward  the  outlet,)  a  small  artificial  harbor,  as  at  the  entrance  to  the 
North  Sea  Canal. 

Thus  far,  experience  in  Louisiana  offers  no  example  of  the  cutting  of 
a  canal  to  a  depth  of  25  feet,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  the  occasional  river 
** cut-offs,"  which  excavate  to  much  greater  depth.  That  the  "prism" 
can  be  made  and  maintained  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  do  doubt  whether 
that  result,  including  the  protection  of  the  sides,f  formation  of  embank- 
ments, roadways,  &c.,  will  be  attained  for  the  total  arising  from  an 
estimate  of  fifty  cents  for  each  cubic  yard,  within  the  defined  limits  of 
the  excavated  section.  I  doubt,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  bottom- 
width  so  great  as  200  feet.  The  North  Sea  Canal,  three  times  the  length, 
has  but  90  feet  bottom-width.  This  dimension  is  one  readily  increased 
if  experience  shows  the  necessity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  while  I  do  not  doubt  the  entire 
** practicability"  of  the  canal-construction,  I  think  that  the  phraseology 
used  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  that  "no  extraordinary  engineering 
difiBculties  need  be  apprehended,"  rather  underrates  the  real  difiBculties 

*  The  plan  of  M%{or  Chase—and  nothing  which  has  succeieded  this  plaii|  so  boldly  and 
8o  sharp^  defined,  has  been  any  advanoe— contemplated  piling ;  so  did  that  of  his  fol- 
lower and  (probably)  imitator,  Montaign.  The  looks  in  the  Y  of  the  North  Sea  Canal, 
resting  on  strata  of  similar  character,  are  piled. 

t  Sailing-vessels  will,  of  course,  be  towed  throngb  the  canal.  That  expense  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  steam-vessels,  which,  of  large  dimensions  and  draught,  are  super- 
seding sailers  for  ocean  navigation. 
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to  be  anticipated.  The  sinking  of  the  extensive  masonry  masses  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  40  feet  below  the  contigaons  river>surface  is  some- 
thing which  has  no  actual  precedent  in  Louisiana,  and  demands  the 
most  carefal  stndy  before  undertaking,  and  will  task  the  skill  of  the 
engineer  in  execution. 

The  climate  itself,  in  conjunction  with  the  marshy  soil  throagh  which 
the  work  is  laid,  is  no  ordinary  difficulty,  unless,  indeed,  the  work  be 
suspended  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  The  assembling  of  large 
bodies  of  men  on  that  site  and  under  that  sun,  the  turning  np  of 
marsh  soil,  impregnated  with  vegetable  matter,  cannot  fail  to  generate 
their  incidental  diseases,  and  cause  mortality  which  may  hamper  the 
progress,  while  the  fatal  epidemic  of  the  country,  unaided  by  such  helps, 
would  be  likely  to  cause  protracted  interruptions  of  the  work. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  difficulties  and 
costs  of  the  work,  nor  to  deny  that,  if  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi  cannot  otherwise  be  adequately  provided  for,  it  can  be 
made  and  should  be  made. 

But  if  the  execution  is  not  to  be  entered  upon  regardless  of  cost  and 
blindly  as  to  ultimate  requirements,  the  location  must  first  be  fixed  by  a 
wider  range  of  considerations  and  study,  and  the  plans  (depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  location  thus  fixed)  carefully  matured  after  experimental 
examination  of  the  site  by  careful  comparison  of  available  methods  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  the  character  of  the  site  reveals;  and,  more- 
over, all  that  the  canal  project  carries  imth  it  as  indispensable  accessmes 
must  be  planned  in  relation  to  it  and  enter  into  the  estimates.  Fortifi- 
cations are  among  these  indispensable  accessories ;  so  will  be  also  some 
breakwater  auxiliary  or  artificial  harbor;  so  will  o&rtainij  be  the eosi of 
maintenance. 

Eeferring  to  the  experience  of  other  canals  with  locks,  (the  Erie  may 
be  cited,}  it  would  not  be  sat^  to  estimate  this  maintenance  at  less  per 
annum  than  2  per  cent,  upon  the  total  cost  for  this  canal.* 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  plan  submitted  to  the  board 
suffices  ^^  only  to  show  that  a  more  protracted  and  more  comprehensive 
study  is  required  to  fix  the  location  and  determine  the  general  details^ 
of  construction,  and  to  make  an  estimate  which  can  rightJy  be  consid- 
ered approximate.^ 

I  shall,  in  another  report,  maintain  that,  ^< before  resorting  to  an  arti- 
ficial work  of  the  difficult  and  costly  character  of  a  ship-canal,  a  more 
attentive  consideration  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  natural  months, 
and  of  the  fair  probability  of  utilizing  them,  is  needed.'' 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  O.  Babnabd, 
Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major-Oenerol 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A. 


Abmy  BuiLDno, 
New  Yorky  January  28, 1874 
General  :  I  herewith  forward  two  sketches,t  which  I  desire  to  have 
attached  to,  and  made  a  part  of,  my  report  on  the  "  plan  submitted  by 
Capt.  C.  W.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  a  ship-canal,"  &c. 

•This  estimate  is  made  with  fall  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  einl>»ok' 
ments,  no  leakage,  and  no  "  paddling''  in  the  proposed  canal ;  the  maintenance,  «€•> 
of  fortifications  not  included. 

tFor  sketches  see  original. 
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Ko.  1  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  quotations  from  the  report  (1839)  of 
the  late  CoL  J.  J.  Abert,  which  urges  the  necessity  of  shelter  to  the 
entrance  daring  "eastern  weather." 

No.  2  is  intended  for  reference  in  reading  what  is  said  concerning  the 
question  of  location  and  of  defense  by  existing  fortificatiotis. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

J.  G.  Barnaeb, 
Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major- General. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Hu:mphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


4. — Report  of  Board  of  Engineers  on  the  improvement  of  the  passes  as  an 
alternative  to  or  in  connection  tcith  the  caiial. 

New  York,  January  13, 1874. 
The  Board  of  Engineers  Convened  by  Special  Orders  No.  83,  head- 
quarters Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  dated  June  30,  1873, 
to  report  upon  the  project  of  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  had  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  them  extended  by  tbe  following  instructions,  viz : 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

WaBhingion,  D.  C,  October  3,  1873. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  say  that  it  is  allowable  and  desirable  to  have  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers on  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  improving  the  navigable  ontlet  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal,  as  an  alternative  to,  or  a  simultaneous 
measure,  perhaps,  with,  the  improvement  of  the  passes. 

The  report  of  Captain  Talcott,  of  January  30,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  copyist,  and 
will  be  furnished  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joiix  G.  Parke, 

Major  of  Euf/ineers. 
Col.  J.  G.  Barxard, 

Coq)8  of  Engineei'8, 

have  the  honor  to  submit  this  report : 

The  improvement  of  the  passes  has  usually  been  discussed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  application  to  them  of  the  jetty-system,  or  of  dredging,  in 
conjunction  with  each  other,  or  separately,  and  the  board  propose  to 
confine  their  attention  to  these  methods. 

The  depth  of  water  over  the  bar  to  serve  for  commercial,  naval,  and 
military  purposes,  it  is  assumed,  should  be  the  same  as  that  selected  for 
the  draught  over  the  miter-sill  of  the  proposed  ship-canal,  viz,  25  feet 
at  extreme  low  water  of  the  Gulf.  The  pass  to  be  improved  is  assumed 
to  be  Pass  ^  Loutre ;  this  having  been  selected  by  several  engineers 
advocating  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  as  the 
best  adapted  to  the  application  of  the  jetty-system. 

In  order  to  advance  the  low- water  twenty-five- foot  curve  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  pass  from  the  point  where  this  depth  ceases  to  obtain  to  the 
bar,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  parallel  jetties,  of  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  the  shore-iines  of  the  pass  where  the  required  depth  is 
excavated. 

These  considerations  fix  the  length  of  each  jetty  at  about  24,003  feet, 
and  the  distance  apart  2,200  feet. 
53  E 
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The  top  of  the  jetties  must  be  held  low,  not  higher  than  the  banks 
from  which  they  extend,  because  additional  height,  while  adding  to 
their  cost,  would  not  induce  the  passage  of  more  water  between  them 
so  long  as  the  banks  of  the  river  above  are  at  a  lower  level.  An  eleva- 
tion of  the  jetties  above  the  banks  from  which  they  spring  would,  in 
fact,  endanger  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  a  rise  overtopping  them, 
especially  at  the  points  where  the  jetties  and  banks  unite. 

The  debouch  of  Pass  k  Loutre  by  two  mouths  makes  it  necessary  to 
close  one  of  them,  and  this  operation  is  supposed  to  be  i>erformed*  by 
the  north  jetty,  constructed  across  the  northern  mouth. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  pass,  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  necessaiy 
course  of  the  northern  jetty,  will  show  that  the  present  direction  of  the 
running  waters  will  be  deflected  by  this  work,  which  forms  a  concave 
bend  to  receive  them,  and  a  considerable  scour  of  the  bank  mast  neces- 
sarily ensue,  causing  the  foundations  of  the  jetty  to  be  undermined, 
unless  effective  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  such  catastrophe. 

The  board  are  unable  at  this  time  to  suggest  any  remedy  except  to 
sink  the  foundations  deep  enoagh  to  be  out  of  reach  of  these  inflaences. 
As  to  how  great  this  depth  should  be  to  insure  safety,  the  board  have 
no  certain  means  of  judging,  but  it  may  be  25  feet,  or  even  more. 

The  closing  of  the  northern  mouth,  which,  following  the  line  of  jetty, 
would  be  a  work  operating  to  deflect  the  present  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents, and  over  7,000  feet  in  length,  is  an  undertaking  of  great  delicacy, 
the  cost  of  which,  in  a  soil  of  the  character  pertaining  to  this  locality, 
might  prove  to  be  excessive.  Success  in  this  operation  is,  however, 
necessary  to  the  application  of  the  jetty-system  to  the  pass  under  con- 
sideration, and  must  be  sought  at  whatever  cost,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  desired  improvement  of  navigation.    (Note  A.) 

It  is  important  to  say  that  the  advance  of  the  jetties,  step  by  step, 
will  cause  deep  holes  to  form  at  their  extremities,  due  to  the  escape  of 
the  waters  as  soon  as  releovsed,  and  a  consequent  excavation  of  the  loose 
soil,  which  will  much  increase  the  depth  and  cost  of  these  works. 

The  dislodgment,  by  the  operation  of  the  jetties,  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  material  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  would 
bring  the  scouring  force  into  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  banks  and 
shoals,  which  consist  generally  of  soil  inferior  in  hardness  and  firm- 
ness ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  so  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  distarbing 
action  that  it  might  not  often  reach  the  jetties  themselves. 

The  long,  low  banks  and  the  shoals  of  the  delta  do  not  owe  their  ex- 
istence or  permanence  to  anything  inherent  in  the  strength  and  consist- 
ence of  the  soil  composing  them^ — for  on  these  points  all  testimony 
agrees — but  upon  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents,  constituting  an 
area  of  equilibrium,  in  which  the  particles  are  deposited  and  retainrf. 

But  as  these  forces  are  not  always  as  to  effect,  but  only  periodioally, 
in  equilibrium,  it  necessarily  follows  that  changes  in  the  shoals  and 
banks  are  constantly  occurring,  not  enough,  indeed,  to  interfere  with 
the  general  development  of  the  delta,  which  appears  to  advance  by 
virtue  of  uniform  laws,  but  quite  suflicient  to  endanger  and  even  destroy 
the  most  skillfully-designed  works.    (Note  B.) 

This  consideration  of  the  unstable  and  treacherous  nature  of  the 
shoals  and  banks  is  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  cost  and 
risk  as  well  as  upon  the  disappointment  which  would  likely  attend  an 
attempt,  upon  such  foundations,  to  construct  works  to  coerce  or  contitrf 
the  currents  of  the  passes. 

An  estimate  has  been  i)rep{ired  by  Captain  Howell,  engineer  in  chaige 
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of  the  jetties  described  in  this  report,  supposing  them  to  rest  upon  the 
nataral  bottom,  withont  settlement,  as  follows : 

Paacines  and  ballast,  at  $5  per  cabio  yard 1*2,545,220  00 

Biprap8tone,$7per  ton 2,241,097  60 

Total 4,786,317  60 

If  settlement  and  the  other  probabilities  enhancing  the  cost  of  this 
work,  as  already  discussed,  be  considered,  it  appears  entirely  within 
limits  to  state  that  the  above  estimate  should  be  doubled. 

Assuming  that  it  will  take  about  four  years  to  complete  the  jetties  to 
the  present  25-foot  curve  outside  the  bar,  and  estimating  the  least 
yearly  advance  of  the  bar  at  250  feet,  it  would  be  proper  to  add  to  the 
estimate  already  the  cost  of  2,000  linear  feet,  equal  to  $68,888. 

There  is,  besides,  the  estimate  for  future  annual  extensions  to  keep 
pace  with  an  increased  advance  of  the  bar,  which  by  the  same  authority 
would  be  $1,613  per  linear  foot  of  jetty. 

The  next  step  in  order  is  to  consider  the  effects  of  these  jetties^  sup- 
posed to  terminate  at  the  curve  of  25  feet  outside  the  bar,  upon  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  channel  and  upon  the  bar ;  and  it  will  be  first 
Bopposed  that  the  jetties,  if  projected  too  far  apart,  should  near  the 
bar  be  brought  together  sufficiently  close  to  insure  the  desired  scouring 
effect  upon  the  bar. 

Would  this  state  of  things,  thus  produced,  endure  for  a  considerable 
time,  or  for  a  period  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  deep  space  ahead  in  the 
Gulf  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  present  interval  between  the  termina- 
tion of  the  25-foot  curve  in  the  channel  and  the  outer  crest  of  the  bart 

The  principles  upon  which  a  reply  to  these  questions  depends  have 
been  exhaustively  treated  in  Chapter  VIII  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot's 
Beport  on  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River  j  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  add,  except  the  conclusions  which  follow  from 
that  report. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  the  first  effects  of  the  jetties,  the  25-foot  curve  to 
have  advanced  to  the  original  outer  crest  of  the  bar.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  position  of  the  crest  has  already  advanced,  due  to  the  large 
amount  excavated  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  the 
ordinary  supply  of  materials  which  are  rolled  on  the  bottom  and  de- 
posited on  the  outer  slope ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  there  would  be  a 
M  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  new  crest,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
form  the  upper  surface  of  this  deposit  coinciding  with  the  angle  at 
which  the  river-waters  emerging  from  between  the  pier-heads  would 
be  deflected  upward  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  an  effect  which  the  spread 
of  the  river- waters,  after  their  release  from  the  confinement  of  the  jetties, 
would  increase.  The  succeeding  flood,  while  advancing  the  bar,  should, 
upon  the  same  principles,  still  further  decrease  the  depth  over  its  outer 
crest ;  and  every  advance  of  the  bar  would  be  followed  by  a  similar 
result.  Hence  the  jetties,  in  order  to  retain  the  depth  gained,  should 
keep  'pace  in  their  extension  with  the  progress  of  the  bar.  At  high- 
water  of  river,  the  de|K)sits  are  made  exteriorly ;  at  low- water,  interiorly 
During  the  changes  from  high  to  low  water,  the  deposits  are  made  be- 
tween these  two,  or  on  what  is  ordinarily  considered  the  bar. 

A  condition  of  things  likely  to  occur  periodically,  whereby  a  medium 
Stage  of  the  river,  without  high  floods,  might  be  maintained,  would 
c4nse  unusual  deposits  upon  the  bar;  and  hence  an  additional  reason 
for  the  conclusion,  apparent  already  from  the  flrst  portion  of  this  dis- 
sossion  upon  the  bar,  that  in  order  to  secure,  at  all  times,  a  depth  of 
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25  feet,  provision  should  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  jetties  to 
excavate  to  a  depth  greater  than  that.    (Note  G.) 

As  a  case  in  point,  Major  Stokes,  royal  engineers,  in  his  paper  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  Snliua  mouth  of  the  Danube,  states  that  it  1863, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  floods  in  the  river,  a  bank  formed  within  the 
pier-heads  almost  in  the  position  of  the  old  bar,  greatly  contractiDg 
the  channel,  though  not  actually  barring  it. 

If  it  is  not  already  apparent  that  the  deep  space  ahead  will  not  of 
itself  prevent  the  restoration  of  a  shoal  depth  to  the  bar  after  once 
deepening  it,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  fact  that  a  shoal  bar,  for  over 
one  hundred  years,  has  been  advancing  at  Pass  h  Loutre,  over  a  deep 
spa<5e  ahead,  and  at  an  average  rate  of  about  300  feet  a  year. 

In  proportion  as  the  cross-section  of  discharge  on  the  onter  crest  of  the  deposit 
widens,  its  progress  into  the  Galf  wiU  become  slower,  and  the  depth  of  water  upon  it 
wiU  constantly  decrease. 


(Hnmphre.ys  and  Abbot,  pp.  446,  447.)    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cross-section  be  Dar- 
owed,  the  progress  into  the  Gnlf  of  the  deposits  will  become  more  rapid. 
This  rapid  extension  of  the  pass  into  the  Gnlf  would  tend  to  increase  the  Tolumes 


of  the  shorter  passes  at  the  expense  of  its  own,  and  it  would  eventually  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  another  pass  for  the  continnance  of  the  plan.    (Ibid.,  p.  456.) 

This  yearly  progress  of  the  bar  demands  a  corresponding  extension  of 
the  jetties  into  deep  water  exposed  to  the  severe  storms  of  tbe  Gulf, 
and  consequently  of  great  cost. 

The  difficulties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  so  far  as  conceros 
the  improvement  by  jetties,  resolve  themselves  into  tliree  sources: 

1.  The  absence  of  a  littoral  current. 

2.  The  yielding  nature  of  the  banks  and  shoals. 

3.  The  abundance  of  deposits. 

The  first  and  third  combine  in  the  yearly  and  rapid  extension  of  the 
bar,  and  compel  the  works  of  improvement  to  continue  at  a  heavy  an- 
nual cost  until  their  entire  abandonment. 

The  second  makes  their  construction  difficult  and  their  maintenance 
improbable,' unless  deeply  founded  at  a  very  heavy  expense. 

All  the  principal  objections  to  the  improvement  of  Pass  ^  Lontre 
necessarily  apply  to  the  Southwest  Pass. 

But  the  board  does  not  clearly  understand  why  Pass  k  Loatre  has 
been  preferred  for  improvement  by  jetties,  its  exposure  to  the  stonns 
and  storm-tides  of  the  Gulf  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Soath- 
west  Pass ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  direction  of  jetties  at  the 
Southwest  Pass  would  be  straight,  while  at  the  other  pass  they  vonld 
be  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  which  is  objectionable. 

Pass  k  Loutre,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  being  directly  in  the 
track  of  vessels  bound  to  and  from  the  East.  The  length  of  both 
jetties  at  Southwest  Pass,  designed  for  the  same  objects  as  at  Pass  ^ 
Loutre,  would  amount  to  54,000  linear  feet.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
these  lengths  were  taken  from  a  Coast  Survey  map,  of  a  scale  smaller 
than  that  of  the  map  of  Pass  'k  Loutre,  made  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
for  the  operations  of  the  dredging-machine,  and  upon  which  the  im- 
provement of  Pass  h  Loutre  was  discussed  by  the  board. 

In  the  study  of  improvements  of  this  character  it  is  well  to  refer  to 
instances  where  trial  has  been  made,  holding  in  view  always  the  sound 
principle  that  the  fact  of  work  having  proved  successful,  or  having 
failed,  at  any  river-mouth,  by  no  means  insures  that  the  same  kind  ot 
works  will  succeed  or  fail  at  any  other  river-mouth  unless  the  very  s^®^ 
conditions  exist. 

The  board  is  indebted  to  the  article  (Vol.  XIII,  Professional  Papers) 
of  Major  Stokes,  R.  E.,  British  commissioner  for  the  improvement  oi 
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the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  for  much  of  the  matter  in  the  present  dis- 
cassion  immediately  following. 

From  1594  to  1682  attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  Vistula  by  ex- 
tending piers  seaward  from  its  mouth.  ^^A  breach  in  the  root  of  this 
pier,  through  which  the  river  cut  itself  a  lateral  communication  with 
the  gulf  10  or  12  feet  deep,  suggested  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  perma- 
nent channel  independent  of  the  mouth.^ 

The  extension  of  the  piers  from  the  mouth  of  this  new  channel  con- 
verted into  a  canal  did  not  avail  to  secure  the  requisite  draught.  "The 
author  was  informed  by  the  engineer  who,  in  1858,  had  charge  of  all 
the  Prussian  harbor-works,  that  no  efforts  were  available  to  keep 
open  a  greater  depth  than  10  feet  into  the  canal  before  the  year  1840. 

*  ♦        ♦        It  was  not  till  after  the  breaking  through  of  another 
mouth  several  miles  to  the  east,  in  1840,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the 
Prussian  engineers  could  congratulate  themselves  on  having  obtained  a 
good  entrance  to  the  port  of  Bantzic.        #        »        »        ^^jj^  river  was . 
at   once  shut   off  from  its  old  course        ♦        *        *        by  a  dam. 

*  ♦        *        The  old  mouth  was  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  solid  dam. 

*  *  ♦  By  these  means  an  excellent  channel  of  17  feet  was  ob- 
tained,'' (at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,)  "  and  has  since  been  maintained 
by  constant  dredging.  As  already  mentioned,  the  dredging  is  carried 
on  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  as  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic  is 
land-locked.  *  ♦  *  In  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  a  littoral  current.  The  littoral  current  of  the 
Baltic,  from  west  to  east,  passes  along  the  Helas  i^  ♦  » 
and  strikes  again  the  coast,  which  then  immediately  trends  to  the  north. 
The  main  force  of  the  current  is  then  carried  northward,  but  a  portion 
of  it  sets  into  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic  from  east  to  west,  *  »  • 
while  a  second  current,  passing  round  the  head  of  the  Helas,  sweeps 
along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  and,  traveling  from  west  to  east,  meets  the 
main  current  somewhere  opposite  the  old  mouth.  No  more  unfavorable 
circumstances  for  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  could  be  imag- 
ined. The  river  issuing  into  slack- water  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  cur- 
rents threw  down  its  deposits  at  once."  »  #  ♦ 

The  two  attempts,  which  were  persevered  in  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  to  keep  a  channel  open  for  seagoing  vessels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  or  of  the  canal,  failed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fortu- 
itous opening  of  another  mouth,  five  miles  away  from  the  old  mouth, 
which  removed  the  deposits  to  a  distance,  that  success  was  obtained. 

The  causes  of  non-success  were: 

1.  Absence  or  neutralization  of  littoral  currents. 

2.  Abundance  of  deposits. 

The  causes  of  final  success  were : 

1.  A  stoppage  of  deposits. 

2.  Dredging  in  a  sheltered  gulf. 

The  character  of  the  i)iers,  which  were  chiefly  built  of  riprap,  as 
shown  in  the  plates  accompanying  this  article,  indicates  that  the  founda- 
tions were  not  of  the  yielding  nature  of  the  Mississippi  deposits,  and  as 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  diflaculties  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
bed,  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  ordinarily  good. 

The  Board  passes  to  another  instance  of  improvement,  cited  from  the 
same  author,  of  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  tideless  seas,  viz,  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube. 

The  improvement  was  made  by  the  construction  of  parallel  piers. 

The  north  pier  is  a  continaation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  4,640  feet  in 
length,  and  is  carried  ont  to  what  was  the  16-foot  line  before  the  work  was  even  begun.  * 
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The  south  pier  approaches  the  north  pier  on  a  curve,  and  theu  runs 
parallel  with  it,  terminating  600  feet  short  of  the  other  pier. 

The  construction  was  of  an  outer  Hue  of  sheet-piling,  stayed  by  a 
framing  of  piles  and  timbers,  the  foot  of  the  sheet-piling  being  pro- 
tected on  both  sides  by  a  large  deposit  or  bank  of  stone,  rising  to  the 
level  of  the  water.  At  intervals  there  was  an  inner  row  of  sheet-piling, 
with  cross-lines  to  th^  outer  row,  the  space  or  box  thus  formed  being 
filled  with  stone,  and  both  rows  protected  on  their  exterior  by  a  deposit 
of  stone.  ^ 

SiDce  the  coDstruction  of  piers  the  depth  has  never  been  less  than  16  feet,  and  is 
nsnally  17  feet,  there  having  been  at  times  a  good  channel  of  17^  feet. 

The  piers  were  finished  in  1861,  and  in  1863,  the  dat-e  of  the  article,  the 
experience  was  that  the  depth  varied  at  times  from  16  to  17^  feet,  the 
latter  belonging  to  floods  of  *'  unusual  violence." 

Spring  floods  of  that  year  had  formed  a  menacing  bank  on  the  continaation  of  the 
north  pier  and  about  2,500  feet  to  seaward  of  it,  but  this  bank  was  speedily  broken 
down  by  the  spring  gales  and  carried  away  by  the  littoral  current.  In  1862  the  floods 
threw  down  a  similar  bank,  but  without  obstructing  the  navigation,  and  that  Uok 
was  again  removed  by  the  action  of  storms  and  currents.  •  »  *  xhe  rapidity 
with  which  they  were  removed  seems  to  favor  the  supposition  that  the  bar  will  only 
creep  across  the  front  of  the  piers  when  the  general  advance  of  the  delta  sbonld  have 
pushed  the  littoral  current  farther  away  from  them,  and  thus  have  caused  a  double 
effect  dangerous  to  the  channel. 

In  the  first  place,  the  river  current  would  not  then  be  turned  southward,  and  wonld 
throw  down  its  deposits  immediately  in  front  of  the  piers ;  *  *  *  and,  secoodly, 
the  banks  thus  formed,  instead  of  being  broken  down  by  the  gales  and  carried  sooth- 
ward,  would  be  driven  back  on  the  channel,  which  they  would  choke  still  more. 

Since  this  article  was  published,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  sooth  pier 
has  been  extended  as  far  seaward  as  the  north,  and  that  a  deptb  of  20 
feet  has  been  obtained. 

The  board  are  not  in  possession  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Sir  Charles  Hartley,  the  distinguished  engineer  who  constructed  these 
piers;  but  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  question  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
success  of  the  pier  system  at  this  place. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  accompanying  the  article  shows  a  great 
development  of  the  delta  form  at  the  Kilia  mouths,  and  the  same  for- 
mation to  a  less  degree  at  the  St.  George  mouth,  with  a  consequent  pro- 
jection outward  of  the  shore-line;  but  at  the  Sulina  month  noformatioa 
of  the  kind  is  distinctly  traceable,  and  it  is  inferred,  though  the  fact  is 
not  material,  that  the  quantity  of  sediment  emptied  at  this  outlet  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  others. 

The  construction  of  the  piers  indicates  a  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  bed,  as  to  resistance,  from  that  of  the  Mississippi,  it  beiDg  cer- 
tain that  this  description  of  work  would  not  answer  at  the  Jatter  place. 

The  cases  of  the  Vistula  and  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  mani- 
fest essential  points  of  divergence  from  the  circumstances  attending 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the 
former  cases  constitute  no  precedent  for  the  employment  of  the  same 
means  at  the  latter  place. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  the  adoption  of  the 
jetty  system  of  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  would 
entail,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  original  cost  of  construction  and 
of  annual  extension,  entertaining  doubts,  moreover,  of  the  successfnl 
issue  of  the  attempt,  the  board  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to  recom- 
mend it. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  this  operation,  owing  to  the  uncertwn 
nature  of  the  problem,  made  so  by  the  peculiar  risks  attending  it,  the 
board  find  it  impossible  to  fix  any  reliable  limits. 
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The  estimate  in  this  report,  made  apon  a  hypothesis  favorable  to  the 
project,  indeed,  but  which  does  not  exist,  is  useful  only  to  convey  to 
the  mind  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  improvement  by  jetties  of  the  mouths,  dredge- 
boats  must  be  employed  to  remove  mnd-lumps. 

The  other  means  of  improving  the  depth  at  the  mouths,  by  the  stir- 
ring-up  process,  has  already  been  put  to  the  test  of  practice. 

Two  boats,  the  Essayons  and  the  McAlester,  have  operated  upon 
Sonthwest  Pass  and  upon  Pass  {\  Loutre. 

These  dredges  can  begin  work  upon  a  bar  having  only  11  feet  of  water. 
The  former  can  excavate  to  the  depth  of  20  feet,  the  latter  boat  to  a 
depth  of  22  feet. 

Operations  at  Southwest  Pass  between  July  1, 1872,  and  April  1, 1873 : 
The  width  of  the  channel  made  varied  from  50  to  250  feet.  The  depth 
varied  from  20  to  13  feet.  For  39J  days,  19J  to  20  feet  in  depth ;  for 
120  days,  17 J  to  19  feet  in  depth  j  for  90  days,  17  feet  in  depth  5  for  22 
days,  13  to  16J  feet  in  depth. 

The  smaller  depths,  from  13  to  and  including  17  feet,  were  due  mainly 
to  blockades  and  other  obstructions  formed  by  grounding  vessels. 

From  July  1, 1872,  to  April  1, 1873,  53  vessels  grounded  at  Southwest 
Pass,  and  were  the  cause  of  there  being  less  than  18  feet  in  the  channel 
after  November  1.  To  April  1, 1873,  the  dredges  worked  58  days.  Sus- 
pension of  work  on  account  of  slack  current,  62  days ;  fogs,  21  days  j 
waves,  16  days ;  repairing,  36  days.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  ac- 
counted for  in  coaling,  pulling  grounded-vesscls  out  of  the  way,  and 
suspension  of  work  on  Sundays. 

Operations  at  Pass  i\  Loutre  from  April  1  to  June  30, 1873 :  Starting 
at  llj  feet  depth  on  the  bar,  worked  78  days.  From  May  27  to  July  1, 
the  depth  was  17J  feet  at  extreme  low-water  of  the  Gulf. 

This  favorable  comparison  of  working-days  at  Pass  a  Loutre  is  due 
to  several  causes,  viz,  the  small  number  of  vessels  passing  through : 
the  absence  of  grounding ;  the  protection  which  the  outer  shoals  afford 
to  the  bar,  and  the  suflficiency  of  the  currents  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  stoppages  were  from  causes  beyond  con- 
trol, and,  consequently,  which  could  not  be  remedied  by  better  boats  or 
more  of  them.  The  grounding  of  boats,  the  stoppages,  and  the  shoal- 
ing in  consequence  thereof  could  have  been  prevented  in  many  cases 
by  good  regulations,  well  enforced. 

The  effect  of  the  stirring-up  process  is  to  sift  out  the  finer,  leaving  on 
the  bottom  the  heavier,  sandy  particles,  thus  forming  a  surface  harder 
than  the  natural  one  of  the  bar.  Nevertheless,  vessels  pulled  with  pow- 
erful tugs  are  drawn  through  with  a  draught  greater  by  one  foot  than 
the  depth  of  channel.  This  operation  would  not  generally  succeed  with 
long  sea-going  steamers. 

The  results  so  far  do  not  warrant  the  board  in  estimating  a  greater 
depth  than  18  feet  at  extreme  low- water  as  capable  of  being  maintained 
at  the  passes  by  means  of  the  stirring  process.  This  is  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  naval,  military,  and  commercial  services. 

Although  the  stirring-up  process  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  a  substi- 
tute for  a  project  affording  the  proper  depth,  it  should  be  continued 
until  such  project  shall  have  been  completed. 

It  is  understood  that  one  member  of  the  board  of  1852 — Major  Chase, 
(now  deceased) — was  in  favor  of  the  canal  project,  (Note  D.)  Another 
member,  Major  Beauregard,  has  expressed  his  opinion  very  emphatically 
in  favor  of  a  ship-canal,  and  doubtfully  as  to  the  jetty  system.    This 
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testimony  is  valuable,  as  springing  from  the  matured  judgment  of  an 
experienced  engineer,  well  acquainted  with  tbe  subject  he  discusses, 
and  is  an  evidence  of  a  prevailing  conviction  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  tbe  time  has  come  for  obtaining  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  of  depth 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  the  canal  offers  the  best  and  most  certain  means  of  attaining 
this  result. 

John  Newton, 
Lieut  Col.  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Major-General 

Q.  A.  GiLLMORE, 

Major  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Major-General 
Wm.  p.  Craighill, 

Major  of  Engineers, 
G.  Weitzel, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Major-General 
C.  W.  Howell, 
Captain  of  Engineers,  brevet  Major, 

Not  fully  concurring  in  the  above,  my  views  will  be  submitted  in  a 
separate  report. 

J.  G.  Barnard, 
Colonel  of  Engineers  and  Brevet  Major-General 

Dissenting  from  the  report  of  the  Board  in  but  one  point  of  opinion, 
I  have  signed  the  report,  reserving  mention.  Referring  to  my  report 
on  the  canal,  also  to  my  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  me  by  tbe  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  both  submitted  with  the  report  of  the  Board,  it  will 
be  observed,  as  the  probable  depth  of  channel  to  be  maintained  by 
dredging  on  the  bars  under  stated  conditions,  I  name  20  feet.  Tbis  is 
considered  by  the  Board  an  over-sanguine  estimate,  more  especially 
since  the  past  record  of  dredging  does  not  show  the  maintenance  of  an 
ISfoot  channel. 

While  adhering  to  my  opinion,  I  must  acknowledge  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  I  am  the  only  engineer  holding  it. 

C.  W.  Howell, 
Captmn  of  Engineers,  U.  &  i« 

Note  A. — The  operation  of  closing  the  north  mouth  by  a  work  which 
at  the  same  time  changes  the  direction  of  the  current,  appears  to  be 
doubtful  of  success,  as  well  as  excessive  in  cost ;  and  the  question  arises 
whether  it  would  not  be  better,  first,  to  close  the  mouth  by  a  dam  below 
the  position  of  the  works,  and  then  to  construct  the  line  of  jetty.  In 
this  way  the  difficulties  would  be  separately  met,  and  the  cost  might  be 
kept  within  limits  capable  of  being  fixed. 

Note  B.— The  influences  of  the  jetties  will  develop  additional  forces 
tending  to  change  the  form  and  equilibrium  of  the  shoals. 

Note  C. — And  hence  the  jetties,  in  order  to  carry  into  the  Gulf  a 
depth  greater  than  25  feet,  must  be  of  greater  length,  at  a  less  distance 
apart,  founded  in  deeper  water,  and  situated  farther  down  the  slope  of 
the  banks,  all  of  which  circumstances  are  unfavorable,  as  to  the  cost 
and  difficulties  of  construction. 

Note  D. — Major  Chase  had,  in  1S37,  submitted  a  project  and  estimate 
for  a  ship-canal. 
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"6.— Minority  Report  of  Col  J.  0.  Barnard^  Corps  of  Engineer's, 

Army  BuiLDiNa, 
Ji^eio  YorJcy  January  29,  1874. 

General  :  In  a  partial  report  January  20,  confined  to  the  discussion 
of  the  "2)?an  submitted  by  Capt  C.  W.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,'' 
I  stated  that  in  another  report  "I  shall  maintain  that  before  resorting 
to  an  artificial  work  of  the  difficult  and  costly  character  of  a  ship-canal, 
a  more  attentive  consideration  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  natural 
mouths,  and  of  the  fair  probability  of  utilizing  them,  is  needed." 

This  investigation  is  called  for  by  your  express  desire  "  to  have  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  the  question  as  to  the  expediency 
of  improving  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  by  t&e  Fort  St. 
Philip  Canal  as  an  alternative  to  or  a  simultaneous  measure,  perhaps, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  passes,^  and  as  I  could  not  concur  in  the 
views  of  the  majoritj"  of  the  Board  on  these  subjects,  this  separate  ex- 
position of  my  own  is  rendered  necessary. 

There  are  but  two  methods  of  improving  the  passes  which  call  for 
notice : 

Ist.  Dredging,  in  which  maybe  included  all  the  varieties  of  that  proc- 
ess, such  as  "  stirring  up,''  "  harrowing,"  &c. 

2d.  Jetties  at  one  or  more  of  the  mouths,  by  which  to  concentrate  the 
current  upon  the  bar  and  thereby  cause  its  removal.  * 

Of  the  first  process  only  has  any  actual  knowledge  by  experiment 
been  attained,  and  some  notice  of  the  history  of  this  experience  will  be 
in  place. 

Under  the  first  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  1837,  "dredging"  with  "buckets"  was  recommended 
by  a  Board  of  Engineers,  and  a  powerful  machine  constructed  and  set 
to  work.  But  its  cost  and  the  outlay  upon  the  survey  consumed  the 
appropriation  before  the  method  had  been  tested ;  and  no  other  appro- 
priation was  made  till  1852.  In  that  year  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
was  made  for  opening  "  a  ship-channel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accom- 
modate the  wants  of  commerce;"  and  it  was  further  provided  that  the 
said  money  should  be  applied  by  "  contract,"  and  that  the  contract 
should  be  "  limited  to  the  amount  appropriated.?' 

In  order  to  decide  how  to  apply  this  appropriation  under  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Conrad)  convened  a  mixed 
naval  and  engineer  Board,  (its  members  were  the  late  Commodore  W. 
K.  Latimer,  U.  S.  K,  the  late  Maj.  W.  11.  Chase,  United  States  Engi- 
neers, Maj.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  United  States  Engineers,  and  the  under- 
signed,) and  submitted  to  it  certain  queries.  All  these  officers  had 
served  long  on  the  Gulf  coast,  the  three  latter,  as  engineers,  having 
had  much  experience  with  construction  and  engineering  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Major  Chase  had,  iudf»ed,  been  one 
of  the  very  first  engineers  to  propose,  in  18;i7,  a  ship-canal,  and  the 
first  to  define  his  views  by  a  project,  which  has  been  noticed  in  my  first 
report. 

No  other  plan  suggested  itself  to  that  board  by  which  the  $75,000 
could  be  applied  with  some  hope  of  obtaining  any  important  result  than 
that  of  "  stirring  up "  the  bottom ;  and  upon  their  recommendation  a 
contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Tow-boat  Association,  by  which  a 
channel  through  the  bar  at  Southwest  Pass  18  feet  deep  and  300  feet 
wide  was  to  be  made.    The  execution  of  this  contract  was  the  very 
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first  successful  application  of  any  artificial  means  to  deepening  the 
channels  over  the  bars,  and  it  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  dredging 
by  that  method.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Board  could  not  foresee 
with  certainty  this  success,  they,  in  recommending  another  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000,  also  recommended,  should  in  the  mean  time  the  dredging 
processes  prove  failures^  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  jetties  of  the 
Southwest  Pass,  remarking  that  the  *'  project  of  jetties  is  based  upon 
the  simple  fact  that,  by  confining  the  waters  which  now  escape  oae- 
lessly  in  lateral  directions  to  a  narrow  channel,  the  depth  of  this  narrow 
channel  must  be  increased — in  other  words,  the  existing  bar  must  be 
cut  away."  As  auxiliary  to  the  jetty  system,  the  Board  recommended 
the  closing  of  certain  minor  outlets  in  order  to  increase  the  volame 
flowing  through  Pass  k  Loutre.  The  board  concludes  by  saying  that, 
should  methods  of  operating  upon  the  natural  outlets — the  mouths 
"  all  foil,"  there  is  yet  a  plan  to  fall  back  upon,  viz,  A  ship-canal. 
They  express  their  conviction  of  \ts  practicability,  and  recommend  *'that 
the  engineer  charged  with  these  works  should  be  directed  to  employ 
such  time  as  he  can  spare  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  Laving 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  future  recurrence  to  this  project." 

No  further  appropriation  was  made  till  1856,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  18-foot  channel  completed  in  1853  was  speedily  filled.  In  the  year 
mentioned  an  appropriation  of  $330,000  was  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  passes.  A  Board  of  Engineers  recommended  that  the  proposals 
of  the  Tow-boat  Association  should  be  accepted  for  keeping  open  the 
Southwest  Pass,  by  the  already  successfully- tested  method  of  stirring 
up  the  mud,  and  that  a  proposjil  of  Messrs.  Craig  and  Rightor  for  keep- 
ing open  Pass  ^  Loutre  by  means  of  jetties,  and  closure  of  minor  passes, 
be  accepted. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Davis)  their  plans  and  pro- 
posals/or both  passes  were  accepted,  and  the  contractors  began  at  the 
Southwest  Pass,  by  building  on  the  east  side  a  jetty  about  a  mile  long, 
composed  of  a  single  roio  of  pile  planks,  strengthened  at  intervals  bypil^' 
Portions  of  this  jetty  were  carried  away  by  storms,  and  the  contractors 
abandoned  the  plan,  and  were  permitted  to  resort  to  the  "stirriug-up" 
method,  by  which  they  opened,  in  1858,  two  channels  18  feet  deep, 
which,  as  long  as  the  process  was  continued,  preserved  this  depth. 
(Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  455.) 

Such,  substantially,  was  the  experience  up  to  the  interruption  of  all 
operations  by  the  civil  war. 

In  1867  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made,  and  a  contract  entered 
into,  for  "  stirring  up,"  which,  however,  was  not  executed. 

The  engineer  in  charge  (the  late  Maj.  M.  D.  McAlester)  then  designed 
a  boat  (the  Essayons)  especially  adapted  to  the  stirring-up  process,  by 
agency  of  propeller-blades  extending  below  the  keel,  and,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  just  named  and  that  of  1867,  ($200,000,)  the 
vessel  was  built,  and  the  system,  as  improved  by  Major  Howell,  by  the 
addition  of  the  deflector,  which  more  efifectually  directs  the  stirred-up 
material  into  the  upper  currents,  has  been  since  in  operation  with  emi- 
nent success. 

"  The  results  have  been  such  ^  (in  the  language  of  Major  Howell)  **as 
to  warrant  yet  more  liberal  action.  With  the  success  attending  the 
work  of  dredging  the  bar  at  Southwest  Pass  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  commerce  seeking  the  port  of  New  Orleans  has  grown  rapidly. 

"Lines  of  steamships  before  in  the  trade  have  built  new  vessels  for  it; 
other  old  lines  have  been  attracted  to  it ;  new  lines  have  their  vessels 
in  course  of  construction,  and  sailing-vessels  in  greater  number  than 
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before  bave  been  engaged  in  it,  all  taking  fuller  cargoes,  making  quicker 
trips,  witb  greater  profit  to  owners  and  reduced  expense  to  sliippers. 
The  cotton  trade  of  the  upper  cotton  region,  for  a  time  partially  diverted 
from  this  route,  is  returning,  and  a  grain  trade  has  been  inaugurated 
which  promises  to  attain  large  proportions. 

'*  While  the  great  benefit  already  derived  from  dredging  is  acknowl- 
edged, there  remains  in  the  minds  of  commercial  men  doubt  as  to  its 
continuance  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  deeper-draught  vessels. 

"  There  is  yet  more  serious  doubt  regarding  the  continuance  of  suit- 
able action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  making  appropriations  season- 
ably and  in  amount  to  prevent  interruption  of  the  work.  Distrust  in  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  dredging  can  only  be  overcome  by  long-con- 
tinued success,  and  simply  retards  commercial  progress. 

"  Distrust  of  the  continued  good  will  of  Congress  is  of  more  serious 
import.  The  work  in  progress  is  dependent  for  its  continuance  on  an 
annual  appropriation.  It  is  of  a  character  requiring  continued  work. 
Suspension  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  will  permit  the  natural  agencies, 
always  at  work,  to  obliterate  all  evidences  of  previous  improvement, 
and  return  the  channels  across  the  bar  at  the  river-outlets  to  their 
normal  and  obstructed  condition. 

"Such  occurrence  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  would 
ruin  the  commerce  now  promising  such  good  results,  ruin  the  merchants 
engaged  in  it,  and  destroy  confidence  in  plans  for  its  revival  at  any 
future  time.  Yet  such  occurrence  is  not  improbable,  as  evidenced  by 
the  past  record  of  the  work. 

"  Legislative  economy  enters  too  largely  into  the  spirit  of  American 
politics  to  permit  of  men  engaged  in  legitimate  business  staking  their 
wealth,  when  it  will  depend  on  the  turn  legislation  may  take.  What 
is  required  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  is  a  permanent  outlet — not  one  of  uncertain  tenure. 
Dredging,  from  its  dependence  on  legislation,  does  not  offer  such.^ 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  engineer  in  charge,  in  an  official  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  board,  that,  provided  that  enough  money  be  fur- 
nished to  keep  the  two  dredge-boats  now  in  service  employed  all  the 
year  round,  except  when  under  repair,  and  further  provided  the  engi- 
neer have  full  control  over  the  use  of  the  channel,  with  authority  to 
assess  fines  in  cases  where  injury  may  result  from  ignorant  or  malicious 
handling  of  vessels  in  the  channel,  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States 
courts,  THEN  a  channel  may  be  made  and  maintained  at  one  of  the 
passes  tcith  20  feet  depth  at  extreme  low-tide;  aiid  the  cost  for  the  same 
would  be  $150,000  per  annum  for  "  running  expenses,"  and  a  new  dredge- 
boat,  costing  $250,000  every  five  years,  or  an  average  cost  of  $200,000 
per  annum.    (See  letter  of  Major  Howell,  appended.) 

If  these  official  expressions  of  the  engineer  in  charge  be  not  deemed 
strong  enough,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  passages  from 
his  annual  report  of  September  18, 1873 : 

That  natnral  causes  effecting  a  blockade  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  have  been 
overcome  by  the  system  of  dredccinj;  adopted,  so  far  as  regards  obtaining  a  20-foot  channel 
acro88  the  bar  at  the  Southicest  Pass,  is  evidenced  by  my  reports. 

Even  the  popular  prejudice  against  dredging  has  been  overcome,  and  the  people  of 

Kew  Orleans,  most  interested,  to-day  acknowledge  the  good  done. 

•  «  •  •  •  #  » 

In  consequence,  with  means  at  my  command  abundantly  able  to  overcome  all  natural 
obitacles  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  good  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
Kirery  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  latter,  and  this  fact,  with  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  other  facts,  discredits  my  work,  the  system  of  dredgiug,  and  my 
ability  as  an  engineer,  &c. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  very  first  attempt  at  "stirring up 
the  bottom"  successfully  created  a  channel  on  the  Southwest  Bar  300 
feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  for  the  sum  of  $75,000.  Subsequeatly, 
(1858,)  Messrs.  Craig  &  Rightor  having  failed  in  their  efforts  at  jettr- 
construction,  succeeded,  by  means  of  "stirring  up  the  bottom  with  har- 
rows and  scrapers,  dredging  with  buckets  In  some  places,'^  &c.,  '*iii 
making  two  channels  18  feet  deep,  and  as  long  as  the  process  of  stirriMg 
up  the  bottom  was  continued  by  them,  the  channels  preserved  the  requmie 
depth.""  (Phys.  and  Hyds.  of  the  Itfiss.,  p.  455.)  Subsequently  (1859) 
the  Department  took  the  work  in  hand,  still  using  the  plan  of  stirring 
up  the  bottom  by  "  dragging  harrows  and  scrapers  ^  over  it.  "  The  plan 
proved  to  be  successful,  and  a  depth  of  18  feet  was  maintained  upon  the 
bar  for  the  period  of  one  year,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.'' 

Thus  we  see  that  the  very  earliest  attempt,  by  improvised  methods,  at 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  bar  with  harrows,  &c.,  produced,  for  $75,000, 
an  18-foot  channel ;  that  the  process  was  repeated  in  1858  with  the  same 
success,  and  two  18foot  channels  obtained ;  and  finally,  the  thing  was 
again  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Department,  and  for 
the  small  sum  of  $60,000  a  depth  of  18  feet  was  maintained  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 

In  face  of  these  facts;  in  the  face  of  the  positive,  formal,  and  official 
statement  of  the  engineer  in  charge  "  that,  so  far  as  regards  obtaining  a 
20foot  channel,  the  natural  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  (reiterated 
under  different  forms,)  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  since  the  proved 
success  of  stirring  up  by  scraping  with  harrows,  &c.,  for  $60,000  a  jfwr^ 
machinery  expressly  designed  to  this  end  has  been  invented  and  im- 
proved upon,  under  the  eye  of  engineer  ofl&cers,  to  be  operated  at  an 
expense  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  the  majority*  of  the 
Board  advise  you  that  "  the  results,  so  far,  do  not  warrant  the  board  in 
estimating  a  greater  depth  than  18  feet,  at  extreme  low  water,  as  capaWe 
of  being  maintained  at  the  passes  by  means  of  the  stirring-up  process;" 
and,  furthermore,  that  "this  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
naval,  military,  and  commercial  services." 

By  reference  to  the  best  authority  I  have  proved  the  adequacy  of 
dredging  operations  on  the  bar  by  well-tested  means ;  but  I  think  there 
is  yet  room  for  improvement,  and  especially  in  diminishing  cost  The 
utilization  of  the  power  of  the  current  may  perhaps  be  yet  further  effected,^ 
while  the  attainment  of  20  feet  depth  on  the  bar  has  by  no  means  been 
established  to  be  the  maximum.  A6  to  that  depth,  however,  we  hare 
the  strongest  assurances. 

With  20  feet  at  extreme  low-tide,  vessels  drawing  22Jt  feet  could, 
owing  to  the  softness  of  the  bar,  frequent  the  port  of  New^Orleans,  and 

*  The  engineer,  Captain  HoweU,  of  coarse,  could  not  concur  in  our  opinioo  in  bo 
direct  conflict  with  his  official  statements.  In  his  paragraph  of  dissent  he  avows  him* 
self  to  he  "the  only  engineer,  so  far  as  he  knows,"  who  believes  his  own  assertioa  that 
the  '^  natural  obstacles  to  obtaining  a  20-foot  channel  across  the  bar  of  the  Soathvest 
Pass  have  been  overcome,^^  or  who  is  so  "  sanguine  "  as  to  believe  that  with  the  two  poweifrl 
and  especially-designed  dredge-boats,  and  $150,000  per  annum,  he  can  a^^complisfa  vofit^ 
than  has  heen  accomplished  by  others  without  such  machinery,  and  for  $60,000.  Bat  be 
certainly  kneto  my  opinion;  not  a  singular  one,  I  imagine,  or  one  for  which  it  wooM  hd 
of  importa«ice  to  cite  names. 

1 A  simple  design  was  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  1852,  (Major  B«an- 
regard,)  and  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  board.  Its  trial  was  argeotlr 
recommended  by  all  the  members  of  the  first-named  board,  and  by  other  competent 
judges. 

t  Average  high-tide  is  about  1^  feet  above  "extreme"  low-tide.  Vessels drawiaf* 
foot  more  than  depth  on  bar  can  (though  with  some  difficulty)  pass.  On  the  mil«r-»« 
of  a  lock  a  clearance  of  1  foot  is  stated  to  me  by  one  of  our  naval  constructors  to  be 
necessary  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  and  large  draught. 
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for  mere  commercial  purposes  probably  20  feet  draught  would  be  ade- 
quate. A  draught  of  23  feet  will  iuclude  85  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  of 
the  world ;  and  with  a  draught  of  but  18  feet  vessels  (steamers)  can  be 
built  of  5,000  tons,  carrying  70,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  about  11,000  bales 
of  cotton.*  It  is  clear,  then,  that,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  depth  of 
20  feet  on  the  bars  of  the  passes  will  suffice  to  furnish  a  navigable  out- 
let, and  relieve  the  commerce  of  the  valley  from  enhanced  charges  aris- 
ing from  insufficient  tonnage  in  the  transports. 

The  engineer  has,  in  language  already  quoted,  very  forcibly  described 
the  impetus  given  to  commerce  through  the  passes  by  the  successful 
dredging  operations  of  the  last  two  or  three  years;  but  the  benefit,  he 
says,  is  qualified  partly  by  the  doubt  whether  the  process  will  meet  the 
*'  future  demands  for  vessels  of  deeper  draught,"  but  still  more  by  doubt 
as  to  the  uninterrupted  annual  appropriations  by  Congress;  and  hence  the 
real  obstacle  to  that  confidence  which  will  justify  business  men  in  invest- 
ing their  money  in  lines  of  steamships  of  magnitude  such  as  will  bring 
the  cereals  and  cotton  of  the  valley  through  this  route,  appears  to  be  ] 
uncertainty  as  to  the  anmial  appropriations  by  Congress. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  "  Physics  and  Hy- 
draulics of  the  Mississippi,''  in  the  very  last  paragraph  of  that  work,  (p. 
456,)  viz,  "that  Sk permanent  fund  be  provided,  untrammeled  by  restric- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  the  expenditure,  from  which  a  sufficient  sum  an- 
Dually  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  continuous  prosecution  of  the  work,'' 
&c. 

Congress  has  power,  I  presume,  to  provide  such  fund,  or  to  make  ap- 
propriations applicable  for  future  years.  But  if  oibsolute  freedom  of  use 
be  not  claimed  for  the  canal,  if  tolls  enough  merely  for  maintenance  be 
imposed,  then  with  equal  propriety  an  amount  no  greater  (for  no  greater 
is  needed)  may  be  raised  from  vessels  passing  the  deepened  bars. 

An  objection  to  a  reliance  upon  the  dredging  process  is  urged  that  it 
could  not  be  maintained  during  a  period  of  war  with  a  powerful  mari- 
time enemy.  This  objection  implies  a  state  of  continumis  blockade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  protracted  war.  Protracted  wars  between 
powerful  nations  are  no  longer  probable;  they  are  ceasing  to  he  possible; 
while  the  supposition  of  continuous  blockade  to  one  of  our  greatest  sea- 
ports would  be  repelled,  and  indeed  would  be  more  destructive  of  the 
commercial  use  of  the  river-mouths  than  the  usual  bar  obstruction. 

The  objection  is  not  therefore  in  the  same  category  with  the  demand 
for  the  defense  of  the  works  of  an  artificial  canal,  and  it  is  not  an  over- 
ruling one.  Still  an  improvement  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  mouths 
by  which  a  sufficient  depth  should  be  afforded  without  the  continuous 
use  of  machinery,  and  which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  objection  just 
cited,  would  be  desirable. 

In  turning  to  the  subject  of  jetties,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better 
define  at  the  outset  my  position  in  relation  to  them  than  by  quoting  from 
the  draught  of  a  report  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  board,  and 
which  has  alreadj^  passed  through  your  hands : 

I  can  only  reason  on  probabilities  deduced  from  study  of  the  river  and  the  lights  of 
experience ;  and  so  lonj^j  a«  to  establish  the  negative  there  has  been,  I  need  not  say,  no 
trial  of  the  system,  but  not  even  a  survey  accompanied  with  a  careful  study  and  experi- 
ments, directed  expressly  to  develop  the  cost  and  character  of  the  work  needed,  I  feel 
that  I  am  iustified  in  recommending  it  as  probably  furnishing  the  most  speedy  attain- 
ment of  a  deep-water  channel,  and  one  which  will  have  some  features  of  permanence. 

*  See  prospectus  of  Atlantic,  Great  Western  and  Southern  Steamship  Company.  The 
proposed  vessels  draw  but  18  feet. 
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In  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  1852,  the 
rationale  of  the  jetty  system  is  explained.  I  farther  cite  from  the  "Phy- 
sics and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi"  the  following: 

The  development  of  the  laws  which  fi^overn  the  formation  of  the  hars  has  removed il| 
uncertainty  as  to  the  principles  which  should  guide  an  attempt  to  deepen  the  chuiel 
over  them.  The  erosive  or  excavating  power  of  the  current  must  be  increased  rela- 
tively to  the  depositing  action.  This  may  be  done  either  by  increasing  the  absolnte 
velocity  of  the  current  over  the  bar  or  by  artificially  aiding  its  action.  To  the  fint 
class  of  works  belong  jetties  and  the  closure  of  lateral  ontlets ;  to  the  latter  eiijm% 
up  the  bottom  by  suitable  machinery,  blasting,  dragging  the  material  seaward,  and 
dredging  by  buckets.  These  plans  are  all  correct  in  theory,  and  the  selection  from  them 
should  be  governed  by  economical  considerations. 

Such  is  the  theory,  and  no  engineer  has  yet  expressed  a  doabtasto 
the  fact  that  concentration  of  ttie  waters  of  one  of  the  passes  by  jetties 
carried  out  to  deep  water  would  excavate  the  required  deep  channel  The 
diflBculty  and  the  cost  of  construction,  the  allfeged  necessity  of  costly 
annual  extension,  furnish  the  arguments  why  this  method  ^hoald  not 
be  resorted  to.  While  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  formati<m 
of  bars  at  river-mouths  are  universal,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the 
formation  due  to  the  Dstiiral  differences  of  character  of  the  rivers  and 
of  the  sea-shore  where  the  month  is  situated.  If  the  shore  be  itaelf 
sand  or  gravel,  and  not  rock,  a  bar  alw^fs  forms,  whether  the  nrer 
brings  down  sediment  or  not.  The  latter  materia!  caimot,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  the  bar,  though  when  it  exists  it 
is  found  to  be  the  material  of  which  the  bar  is  composed.  The  most 
intractable  bars  are  usually  found  to  be  of  the  former  class;  and  yet, 
with  few  exceptions,  every  harbor  on  our  northern  lakes  constituted  by 
a  river  or  creek  mouth  has  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  par- 
allel jetties.  That  those  jetties  need  sometimes  to  be  prolon^d  is  no 
denial  of  their  efficacy. 

In  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  professional  papers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  four  different  instances  of  the  application  of  jetties  are  de- 
scribed :  two,  the  Danube  and  the  Oder,  (the  first  a  sediment,  the  second 
a  non-sediment,  bearing  river,)  successfully ;  another,  the  Vistula,  (sed- 
iment-bearing,) unsuccessfully ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Rhone,  of  which  itis 
stated :  "  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed,  (for  they  were  never  fairly 
tried,)  though  their  failure  there  would  constitute  no  argument  against 
their  employment  elsewhere." 

Concerning  the  Vistula  it  is  stated,  ^^  no  more  unfavorable  circumsianxa 
for  the  opening  of  the  river  could  he  imagined^  than  those  that  existed  at 
the  old  mouth,  where,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  jetties  {alttufi 
"iised^  however)  failed  to  produce  an  adequate  permanent  depth.  In  1840 
the  river  burst  through  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  and  formed  a  new 
mouth,  five  miles  from  the  old  one,  to  which  'Spiers''  (jetties)  werei«- 
mediately  applied,  by  the  effect  of  which,  aided  by  dredging,  a  depth  of 
17  feet  is  obtained.    Jetties  were  not,  therefore,  total  failures,  after  all. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  below  Bayonme,  (not  cited  in  the  volume 
referred  to,)  piers  were  carried  out  one  and  a  half  miles  long  in  nearly 
parallel  lines  and  with  a  narrow  channel.  The  bar  here  was  "  shingle,^ 
(1.  e.,  gravel  or  pebbles,)  and  the  operation  is  described  (Minutes  Insti- 
tution Civil  Engineers,  1861-'62)  as  "  a  total  failure.'^* 

The  conspicuous  instance  of  the  success  of  jetties  is  that  at  the  Dannbe 

*  Nevertheless  the  depth  is  said  to  have  been  increased;  bat  inside,  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  the  original  bar,  an  interior  bar  was  formed,  due  probably  to  theflei- 
waves^  action  on  the  shingle. 
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mouth.     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  our  owu  ^reat  river,  a  great  sediment- 
bearing*  river  discharges  into  a  (nearly)  tideless  sea: 

The  base  of  the  triangle  which  coustitntes  the  delta  forms  upon  the  general  outline 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  a  strongly -pronounced  salient,  which  is  connected  with 
the  primitive  shore-line  by  curved  contours.  A  complete  analogy  is  thus  found  between 
the  form  of  this  delta  and  those  of  the  other  great  rivers,  the  Nile,  Ganges,  and  Missis- 
sippi.   {Annalea  dea  Ponies  et  Chaas^esj  Nov.,  1872.) 

Nevertheless,  compared  with  the  Mississippi  delta,  there  are  very 
strongly-marked  differences : 

There  were  at  the  Danube  delta  two  natural  actions  going  on.  Opposite  to  each  of 
the  mouths  of  the  river  there  was  an  accumulation  ;  between  the  mouths  there  was  an 
erosion  of  the  shore.  If  the  river  had  not  been  there  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  the  shore  would  have  been  eaten  away  uniformly ;  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  brought  down  by  the  river  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
apparent  width  of  the  extension  opposite  to  the  mouths,  but  by  the  width  of  that  ex- 
tension added  to  the  width  of  the  recession  in  the  parts  between  the  mouths.  This 
tendency  to  erosion  from  causes  independent  of  the  river  was  another  circumstance 
conducive  to  success.  (Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Idbtitution  of  Civil  Engineen,  vol. 
xxxvi,  p.  231.) 

And,  again,  the  formation  (at  the  Bnlina  mouth,  at  least)  exhibits 
firmness  and  (sometimes)  even  hardness.  The  village  of  Sulina,  at  the 
very  mouth,  is,  in  part  at  least,  of  stone  buildings,  on  the  natural  soil. 
The  bar  sometimes,  and  especially  during  times  of  floods  of  the  upland 
rivers,  (the  j^r*^  effect  of  high  floods  having  been  with  the  unimproved 
bar  to  deepen  it,  the  second  to  reform  it  further  out,  and  of  harder  ma- 
terial8,t)  being  incrusted  with  hard  sand,  which  yields  with  diflSculty  to 
the  plowing  action  of  a  vessel's  keel,  and  the  lateral  shoals  on  which 
the  jetties  were  laid  being  sufidciently  firm  to  support  the  "riprap^  con- 
struction without  materially  yielding. 

Another  point  of  alleged  difference,  very  much  insisted  upon  by  many, 
is  the  littoral  current  off  the  Danube  mouths.  Colonel  Stokes,  R.  E., 
(British  commissioner,)  states : 

Its  existence  was  ascertained  before  the  works  were  carried  out,  the  author  having 
instituted  a  series  of  observations  with  floats  to  test  the  amount  of  the  current,  the 
result  of  which  proved  that  there  was  a  decided  current  across  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  extended  as  low  as  4  feet  below  the  surface  in  a  depth  of  10  feet.  The  depth  on 
the  bar  at  that  time  was  8  or  9  feet.  It  was  also  shown  that  during  calms,  northerly 
and  northwesterly  winds,  there  was  a  considerable  littoral  current  from  north  to  south, 
and  during  southerly  and  southwesterly  winds,  a  surface  current  from  south  to  north  ; 
but  it  was  so  feeble  as  to  indicate  that  the  force  of  the  wind  had  but  just  overcome 
that  of  the  current  from  north  to  south.  In  strong  westerly  winds  there  was  a  counter- 
current  setting  in  about  5  feet  or  6  feet  below  the  surface  ;  but  this  was  not  observed 
during  the  northerly  winds,  which  so  generally  prevailed  at  the  mouth.  The  Kilia 
branch,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Sulina,  discharged  two-thirds  of  the  water  of  the 
Danube  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  whole  of  which  set  past  the  mouth  >of  the  Sulina. 

Seamen  found  a  very  constant  current  of  from  one-half  knot  to  oue  knot  per  hour, 
setting  from  the  north  to  the  south  along  the  coast  of  the  delta.  Colonel  Stokes  there- 
fore thought  it  established  that  there  was  a  littoral  curreut  gouerally  from  north  to 
south  across  the  Sulina  mouth.  (Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, vol.  xxxvi,  p.  247.) 

To  the  undersigned  Sir  Charles  Hartley  stated  that  the  current  aver- 
aged about  half  a  mile,  confirming  also  the  fact  of  its  occasional  fluctu- 
ation. 

Again  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  each  particular  pass  (and  even 
each  small  "bayou")  of  the  Mississippi  delta  thrusts  out,  in  its  own 
particular  finger-like  promontory,  the  Sulina  mouth  is  not  thus  thrust 
oat,  but  is  on  the  general  line  of  the  shore. 

•  The  ratio  of  solid  to  fluid  in  the  Danube  waters  is  by  volume  ttW  J  nearly  the  same 
as  for  the  Mississippi, 
t  The  usual  depth  was  about  9  feet,  varying,  however,  from  7i  to  11^  feet. 
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The  Danube  divides  at  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  Kilia 
and  Toultcha  branches,  of  which  the  former  conveys  two-thirds  (about) 
of  the  entire  discharge.  The  latter  and  more  southern  branch  agaia 
divides  into  the  St.  George's  and  Sulina  arms;  the  latter  running  east- 
ward nearly.  The  St.  George  conveys  nearly  one-third,  leaving  to  the 
Sulina  but  two-twenty-sevenths.  The  mouths  of  the  Kilia  and  St. 
George  are  about  forty  miles  separated,  the  Sulina  mouth  nearly  mid- 
way between  them,  the  trend  of  the  coast-line  being  north  and  south. 
Finally  it  may  be  said,  the  discharges  of  the  St.  George  and  the  South- 
west Pass  of  the  Mississippi  have  the  same  ratios,  one-third  of  the  total 
discharge,  and  the  Sulina  the  same  ratio  as  the  South  Pass,  (7^  to  8  per 
cent.)  Hence,  the  total  discharge  of  the  Mississippi  being  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the  Danube,  the  Southwest  Pass  discharges  three 
times  as  much  as  the  St.  George,  and  the  South  Pass  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Sulina.  The  current-velocities  are,  if  anything,  somewhat 
greater  in  the  Danube  than  in  the  Mississippi,  the  inclination  of  surface 
in  the  Sulina  3  inches  per  mile  during  floods,  and  about  1  inch  per 
mile  at  low-water. 

The  sea-depths  at  three  miles  from  land  are  16  fathoms  off  the  St. 
George,  and  only  10  fathoms  off  the  Kilia  and  Sulina. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  1,000  feet  outside  the  bar  of  the  Southwest 
Pass,  the  Gulf  is  about  22  feet  deep;  at  4,700  feet,  100  feet  deep;  at 
43,000  feet  (eight  miles)  300  feet  deep ;  and  eleven  miles,  900  feet  deep, 
150  fathoms.    (Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  444.) 

The  Kilia,  though  the  greater  arm,  was  deemed  ineligible  in  conse- 
quence of  its  subdivision  into  numerous  small  delta-arms  of  its  own. 
To  the  St.  George,  possessing  a  good  navigable  channel  with  16  feet  of 
water,  ^while  that  of  the  Sulina,  with  but  13  feet,  was  very  bad,)  was 
given  tne  preference. 

When  the  engineer  presented  his  plans  to  the  European  commissioo 
it  had  three  other  designs  before  it  "  from  eminent  technical  authori- 
ties" who*had  visited  the  ground: 

In  one  respect  alone  aU  were  agreed,  and  that  was  in  recoiuraending  that  whichever 
mouth  were  chosen,  the  system  of  improvement  shonld  be  that  of  guiding  theriTcr- 
waters  across  the  bar,  by  means  of  piers  projected  from  the  most  advanced  dry  angles 
of  the  mouth;  or,  in  other  words,  that  of  concentrating  the  strength  of  the  river-car- 
rent,  on  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  improved  seaward  channel,  by  an  artificial  proloo- 
gation  of  the  river-banks  into  deep  water. — (Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  lustitaCioa  of 
Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxi,  p.  284.) 

The  English,  French,  Prussian,  and  Sardinian  governments  then  re- 
ferred the- whole  subject  to  the  decision  of  two  military  and  two  civil 
engineers.  These  gentlemen,  in  an  elaborate  report,  unanimously  con- 
demned the  jetty  system,  and  "recommended  the  choice  of  the  St 
George  branch  with  a  sea-entry  and  gates,"  (in  other  words,  a  "  ship- 
canal,")  "independent  of  the  mouthy  a  project  diametrically  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  system  of  improvement  previously  proposed  by  all  the 
naval  and  engineering  authorities,  who  had  visited  the  several  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  had  studied  their  peculiarities  on  the  spot."    (iW.) 

The  final  result  of  these  complications,  and  of  the  impatience  of  the 
merchants  for  some  immediate  relief,  was  that  the  commission,  under 
advice  of  its  engineer,  "  resolved  to  improve  the  channel  across  the  bar 
of  the  Sulina  branch,  by  means  of  guiding-piers  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter, but  carried  out  in  the  lines  which  the  author  had  designed  for  per- 
manent works." 

It  is  not  in  place  to  go  into  particulars  concerning  the  progre.5S  of  a 
work  protracted  through  many  years  through  inadequacy  of  funds. 
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The  piers,  as  designed,  were  5,850  and  4,310  feet  Ion)?,  starting  at  points 
on  sbore  2,500  feet  apart,  and  converging  to  parallelism  about  600  feet 
apart. 

The  results  are  thus  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  (Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  208,  209:) 

1  That  when  the  European  commission  of  the  Danube  began  ks  labors,  in  1856,  the 
entrance  to  the  Sulina  branch  was  a  wild,  open  seaboard  stream,  strewn  with  wrecks, 
the  huHs  and  masts  of  which,  sticking  out  of  the  submerged  sand-banks,  gave  to  mari- 
ners the  only  guide  where  the  deepest  channel  was  to  be  found. 

2.  That  the  depth  of  the  channel  varied  from  7  feet  to  If  feet,  and  was  rarely  more 
than  9  feet. 

3.  That  the  site  now  occupied  by  wide  quays,  raised  high  above  flood-level  and  more 
than  two  miles  in  length,  was  then  entirely  covered  with  water  when  the  sea  rose  a  few 
inches  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  that,  even  in  a  perfect  calm,  the  banks  of  the  river 
near  the  mouth  were  only  indicated  by  clusters  of  wretched  hovels  built  on  piles,  and 
by  narrow  patches  of  sand  skirted  by  tall  weeds,  the  only  vegetable-product  of  the  vast 
Bwamps  beyond. 

4.  That  in  the  snmmer  of  1857,  three  mouths  of  constant  dredging  and  raking  on  the 
bar  produced  no  appreciable  effect.  ♦ 

5.  That  on  the  completion  of  the  provisional  piers,  in  1861,  the  depth  on  the  bar  in- 
creased to  17  feet,  and  Sulina,  instead  of  being  the  worst  harbor,  at  once  took  the  highest 
rank  among  the  best  commercial  harbors  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Finally,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  south  pier,  the  consolidation  and 
rendering  jpa^'wancniC  the  work,  at  an  expense  equal  to  the  first  cost  of 
the  temporary  structure,  and  by  other  improvements,  an  effective  depth 
of  20  feet  was  attained  in  1872,  and  since  maintained.* 

So  far  from  a  rapid  advance  or  protrusion  of  the  bar  having  ensued, 
"the  piers  have  hitherto  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  by  more  than 
one-half  the  old  rate  of  the  advance  of  the  delta  at  the  Sulina  mouth 
as  represented  by  the  24-foot  line  and  30-foot  line  of  soundings;  of  en- 
coui*aging  the  growth  of  the  sand-banks  directly  under  the  shelter  of 
the  south  pier ;  and  of  causing  a  rapid  erosion  of  the  sea-bottom  north- 
ward of  the  north  pier  along  its  whole  length,  an  action  which  has 
naturally  extended  itself  to  the  line  of  shore,  thus  necessitating,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  a  prolongation  of  694  feet  from  the  shore-end  of 
the  pier.  The  causes  of  these  phenomena  may  be  briefly  explained  as 
follows:  The  slower  advance  of  the  delta,  as  limited  by  the  tails  of 
the  24-foot  bank  and  of  the  30-foot  bank,  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  silt  bearing  w^aters  of  the  river,  on  issuing, 
as  at  present,  at  once  into  deep  water  beyond  the  pier-heads,  is,  as  a 
rule,  carried  far  to  the  southeast  by  the  littoral  current,  instead  of 
flowing  into  the  sea,  as  formerly,  with  a  feeble  and  constantlj'  decreas- 
ing current,  by  numerous  shallow  channels,  which  were  always  changing 
in  direction  and  extent.  #  #  #  #  rj^i^^  remarkable  ero- 
sion to  the  north  of  the  piers  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  rebound  of 
the  sea  against  the  north  pier  during  heavy  northerly  and  northeasterly 
gales." 

Simultaneously  with  this  it  is  observed  that  opposite  the  Ochakoff 
mouth  of  the  Kilia,  the  C-foot  line  of  soundings  has  advanced  0,000 
and  the  30-foot  line  5,000  feet,  since  1850,  or  at  the  rate  of  333  feet  per 
annum. 

I  have  thus  given,  with  the  utmost  detail  that  I  could  venture  to  use 
in  such  a  report,  the  circumstances  of  the  somewhat  famous  Sulina- 

•  Since  the  prolongation  of  the  south  pier  had  prevented  the  formation  of  the  bank 
between  the  two  pier-heads,  there  had  been  no  symptoms  of  deterioration  of  the  channel. 
*  *  *  *  Vessels  had  passed  out  during  the  spring  of  the  current  year  drawing 
20  feet  3  inches.  (Discussion  of  a  paper  by  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  May  13, 1873,  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  Institution  C.  E.,  vol.  xxxvi.) 
54  E 
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Danube  improvement,  to  show  bow  and  under  what  circnmstancw  a 
river-arm,  discharging  only  one-third  of  the  water  that  is  discharged  by 
the  Soutli  Pass  of  the  i\Iississippi  Elver,  has  been  made  to  afford  a  good 
navigable  entrance,  with  an  "effective  depth"  of  twenty  feet,  while  the 
bar  "advance,"  instead  of  being  accelerated,  has  been  retarded.  Those 
who  examine  the  problem  without  the  light  of  these  results^  would  be  slow 
to  believe  that  the  local  circumstances  were  decidedly  favorable  j  tbat 
they  were  more  favorable  than  those  offered  by  the  Mississippi.  The 
hardness  of  the  shoals  favors,  indeed,  construction,  but  indicates  a  more 
thorough  sifting  by  tlje  sea-waves  of  the  sedimentary  matter  rolled 
along  the  bottom,  while  such  a  bar  on  a  shallow  coast  directly  exposed 
to  storm-waves  is  usually  an  unpromising  subject  for  improvement. 
The  littoral  current,  at  best  feeble,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceeds  that  which 
is  imputed  ("Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi,"  p.  449)  to  the 
Gulf  waters  of  the  Mississippi  bars.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  rapid  deepening  of  the  Gulf  immediatelj 
off  the  bars,  and  the  favomble  exposure  of  their  external  slopes  to  the 
action  of  the  sea- waves  and  currents  generated  by  easterly  storm-winds, 
are  circnmstances  decidedlj'^  favorable.  Surely  there  is  ground  here, 
especially  when  we  weigh  the  inestimable  benefit  of  an  open  biter 
MOUTH,  to  pause  at  least  long  enough  for  a  mature  study  and  investi- 
gation, not  merely  on  paper,  but  by  surveys  and  measurement  at  the 
localities,  to  collect  the  special  data  which  bear  upon  the  application  of 
the  project  to  them,  instead  of,  by  a  hasty  pre-judgment  founded  on 
inadequate  knowledge,  deciding  that  there  is  no  remedy  to  the  evils  hut 
the  gigantic  and  costly  alternative  of  a  ship  canal. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  allude  to  the  more  prominent  objections. 
One  of  them  is  based  upon  the  following,  from  "Physics  and  Hydraulics 
of  the  Mississippi :" 

If  the  excavating  power  and  depoaitiug  action  of  the  Southwest  Pass  had  been  equal 
when  the  yearly  advance  of  the  bar  was  700  feet  instead  of  338  feet,  the  least  depth 
upon  it  would  have  been  21  feet.  This  increase  of  excavating  power  may  be  obtained 
by  constructing  two  con verijing  jetties,  beginning  where  the  depth  of  2*/feet  i«  found, 
and  extended  to  that  depth  outside  the  crest  of  the  bar,  which  would  give  them  a 
length  of  about  2.5  miles.  *  •  *  * 

The  depth  of  21  feet  thus  obtained  must  be  maintained  by  the  annual  extension  of 
the  jetties  700  feet  into  the  Gulf. 

This  dictum  is  founded  upon  a  theory  of  bar-formation,  which  is 
doubtless  true,  and  yet  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth ;  for  were  the 
Gulf  waters  fresh  and  of  same  specific  gravity  as  those  of  tlierirer, 
there  would  still  be  a  bar ;  moreover,  the  stretcliing  of  any  theory  of  so 
complicated  phenomena  to  nianerical  results  is  generally  putting  upoa  it 
more  than  it  will  bear.  Some  confirmation  may  be  attribnted  to  the 
fact  that  Captain  Howell's  surveys  show  an  advance  of  51)0  feet  to  the 
southwest  bar,  while  under  the  operations  of  his  dredge-boats.  Dredg- 
ing by  this  method,  or  its  equivalent,  has  been  in  operation  during  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  high-water  periods  since  1853,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  whether  a  decided  acceleration  of  advance  has 
resulted  ;  at  any  rate  we  need  a  wider  induction  than  Captain  Howell's 
survey  yet  furnishes.  Without  pausing  on  this  point,  or  discussing  the 
applicability  of  the  theory  to  an  equal  deepening  by  jetties,  I  prefer  to 
dismiss  the  Southwest  Pass,  as  one  to  which  an  experimental  application 

•  Vessels  makiujj  for  the  Southwest  Pass  from  the  capes  of  Florida  are,  after  e«8t»nd 
southeast  gales,  carried  to  the  westward  of  their  reckoning.  Hence,  in  part,  the  cod- 
struction  of  a  costly  li^ht-house  on  Tirabalier  Island,  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Soothrest 
Pass.  M  ijor  Damrell,  liglit-house  engineer,  confirms  the  existence  of  a  western  carreot 
off  Mobile  Bay  entrance. 
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of  jetties  would  be  unadvisable.  So  I  have  always  regarded  it.  To 
obtain  25  feet  depth  of  water,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  enter  into  contest 
with  the  forces  of  nature  developed  in  the  discharge  of  a  stream  larger 
than  the  whole  Danube.  The  excessive  length  of  pier-construction  sim- 
ply to  reach  the  bar  to  be  deepened,  should  be  decisive  as  to  the  matter 
of  selection. 

The  objection  just  treated,  together  with  otbers  arising  from  the  pe- 
caliarities  of  Pass  'k  Loutre,  and  the  expense  of  construction,  are  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  this  board.  Simply  to 
show  that  the  cost  need  not  a  priori  be  set  down  as  out  of  reasonable 
bounds,  I  selected  the  Pass  ^  Loutre,  and,  in  a  preliminary  draught  of 
a  report  made  at  New  Orleans,  sketched  out  an  application  of  jetties.  I 
stated  that  from  the  point  in  the  pass  where  the  depth  of  25  feet  ceases 
to  obtain,  to  the  outer  crest  of  the  bar,  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles. 
This  has  reference  to  the  pass  below  the  division  of  the  North  Pass. 
Not  from  any  supposed  lack  of  water,  but  because  there  was  a  shoal  at 
the  division,  and,  in  short,  to  make  a  full  estimate  for  what  others  might 
allege  to  be  necessary,  I  commenced  above  the  North  Pass,  included  the 
stopping  of  that  pass,  and  made  jetties  four  miles  long  instead  of  two 
and  a  half.  I  placed  my  jetties  in  the  natural  banks  or  upon  the  shoals. 
The  estimate  of  the  majority  is  founded,  apparently,  upon  taking  a  nor- 
mal distance  apart  of  2,200  feet,  preserving  perfect  parallelism,  (by  which 
the  jetties  are  throughout  their  entire  length,  over  four  and  a  half  miles, 
laid  in  deep  water.)  The  closing  of  the  North  Pass  is  pronounced  not 
only  a  "  necessary "  but  a  "  delicate  "  and  withal  costly  operation, 
"  which  must  be  sought  at  whatever  cost  in  order  to  meet  the  desired 
improvement." 

The  exclusion  rather  than  the  addition  of  this  water  would  be  desira- 
ble,* but  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion  of  projects,  I  simply 
content  myself  with  the  bare  statement,  and  remark  further  that  even 
if  the  water-way  is  to  be  restricted  to  2,200  feet  for  four  and  one-half 
miles,  the  selection  of  the  best  ground  for  the  jetties  at  distances  apart 
considerably  greater  than  2,200  feet  is  not  debarred.  Short  auxiliary 
jetties  of  slight  construction,  perpendicular  to  the  main  ones,  will  con- 
tract the  water-way.  Such  parallelism  is  not,  however,  suggested  in  the 
paragraph  I  have  quoted  from  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi, 
nor  practiced  at  the  Sulina. 

For  reasons  above  given,  the  hypothetical  application  of  the  majority 
of  the  board  is  erroneous  in  principle  and  elaborately  unfavorable.  An 
average  section  (fascines  and  ballast)  of  32  square  yards  (say  12  feet 
broad*  on  top  and  12  feet  deep)  is  attributed  the  whole  length  of  four  and 
a  half  miles  of  each  jetty,  and  on  the  bottom  and  slopes  of  this  total  of 
nine  miles  of  "  fascines  and  ballast "  is  laid  an  average  of  twenty  tons  of 
riprap  per  running  yard,  (increasing  by  50  per  cent,  the  average  section 
just  described,)  a  total  of  riprap  (320,000  tons)  more  than  one-third  of 
that  in  the  Delaware  breakwater  and  ice-breaker.  Two-thirds  of  the 
construction  (admitting  the  lengths  to  be  necessary)  could  belaid  on  the 
natural  banks  or  on  ground  marked  "  bare  at  low  water,"  and  be  little 
more  than  levees,  and  generally  the  location  would  not  be  exposed  to 
the  violent  sea-action  w^hich  requires  the  voluminous  re-enforcement  by 
riprap  applied  to  sea-jetties  of  the  character  that  seems  to  be  adopted. 

*  There  is  a  very  similar  case  presented  at  the  St.  George  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
Kedrilles  channel  of  the  St.  George  branch,  carrying  two-thirds  of  the  water,  by  a  di- 
vision  very  similar  to  that  at  Pass  &  Loutre,  reaches  its  bar  at  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
In  contemplating  the  improvement  of  this  arm  Sir  Charles  Hartley  considered  it  would 
have  been  objectionable  rather  than  desirable  to  close  the  other  outlet. 
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(See  Professional  Papers,  Corps  of  Engiueers,  U.  S.  A.,  Xo.  22,  pp.  60, 
61.)  The  question  submitted,  however,  is  not  so  much  "to  recommend 
its  trial-'  (of  the  jetty  system)  as  to  recommend  its  consideration^  and 
that  scrutiny  and  survey  on  which  alone  estimates  can  be  based. 

For  the  same  reason,  however,  that  I  have  from  the  outset  regarded 
the  Southwest  Pass  as  ineligible,  1  would  as  a  subject  of  initial  opera- 
tions dismiss  from  present  consideration  Pass  k  Loutre.  In  the  discus- 
sion before  the  institution  of  civil  engineers  (Minutes  1861, 1862)  Sir 
Charles  Hartley  said  "  that  he  did  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  have 
a  large  body  of  water  discharging  at  the  entrance.  That  teas  the  onlijiii- 
advantage  of  the  St.  George  as  compared  ivith  the  Sulina,  The  more  the 
quantity  of  water  the  greater  would  be  the  amount  of  deposit;"  and  it 
is  a  conclusion  of  that  engineer  that  "  it  is  more  advisable  to  improTe 
the  mouth  of  a  minor  branch  of  a  river  rather  than  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  principal  branch,  if  that  minor  branch  olier  sufficient 
depth  and  width,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  navigation  down  to  the  point 
where  its  waters  are  discharged  into  the  sea." 

If  this  language  had  been  used  to  describe  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  exactly  fitted.  As  the  shortest, 
it  is  the  pass  of  which  the  natural  advance  is  least  rapid ;  it  is  nesriy 
straight.  Its  average  depth  from  the  head  of  the  passes  to  the  head  of 
its  offshoot,  Grand  Bayou,  is  by  Talcott  27  feet,  by  the  most  recent 
Coast  Survey  chart  38  feet,  thence  to  inner  edge  of  bar  24 J  feet  bj  M- 
cott,and  29  feet  by  Coast  Survey,  (1867.)  Its  least  width  is  more  than 
500  feet.  We  have  here,  then,  a  pass  of  which  the  Tiatural  capadpi^A 
almost  precisely  that  which  is  needed,  and  of  a  magnitude  amenable, 
with  comparative  ease,  to  works  of  improvement.  Its  channel  can  be 
easily  improved  and  regulated,  the  bar  at  Jthe  head  of  the  passes  re- 
moved, minor  outlets  closed,  and  even  (if  desirable)  more  water  be  di- 
rected into  it.  From  the  bar  the  nearest  unsubmerged  shore  is  abont 
two  miles  on  the  east  side  and  one  mile  on  the  west,  and  these  distances 
would  lie  generally  in  very  shoal  water.  Hence  for  an  experimental  trial 
this  pass  should  be  selected. 

The  important  fact  that  at  the  Snlina-Dauube  mouth  the  progress  of 
bar-advance  has  been  retarded  rather  than  accelerated,*  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  engineer  who  accomplished  that  work,  such 
will  generally  be  the  etfect  of  jetties  (when  the  bar  due  to  sediment  of  a 
muddy  river  is  in  question)  should,  I  think,  cause  some  hesitation  in 
adopting  a  theoretical  view  of  accelerated  advance ;  especially  as  the 
theory  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  counteracting  effects  of  currents 
and  waves.  But  if  reference  is  had  to  the  theory,  the  case  here  offeredis 
more  analogous  to  that  presented  on  page  445,  Physics  and  Hydraulics 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  the  mouth  is  supposed  removed  to  some 
point  where  the  pass  has  its  normal  section  and  mean  depth,  and  the 
Gulf  to  occupy  its  place,  (t.  e.  that  no  bar  has  yet  formed.)  The  earning 
forward  of  the  normal  section  and  mean  d^)th  of  a  pass  to  the  deep 
water  of  the  Gulf  has  only  this  difference,  that  the  process  implies  the 
erosion  and  deposit  beyond  of  the  material  of  the  existing  bar.  In  the 
hypothetical  case  the  formation  of  the  bar  is  admitted  to  require  time. 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  make  a  plan  or  an  estimate.  If  snocessfnl 
at  all,  (and  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  success  is  promised,)  the  cost 
will  be  a  small  fi-action  of  that  of  the  canal.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

The  permanent  deepening  on  the  bar  which  existed  at  this  Danube  mouth  appc". 
to  be  a  well-established  fact.  It  is  au  experimental  demon  at  ration  of  the  efficacy  « 
longitudinal  jetties  for  improving:  the  bars  at  the  soa-moaths  of  rivers.  {kauaXt^^ 
Fonts  et  Cbauss<?e8,  November,  1672.) 
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advantages  of  an  open  river-mouth  are  inestimable.  The  needs  of  a 
navigation  so  great  as  that  which  now  exists,  and  which  in  the  future 
of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  must  be  fifty-fold  increased,  demand  it. 

It  is  said  that  "the  time  has  come''  when  the  needs  of  commerce  de- 
mand the  canal ;  but  I  answer  that  the  time  tcill  come  when  there  will 
be  the  same  cry  for  a  navigation  unimpeded  by  locks — an  open  eivbb- 
MOUTH — which  we  now  hear  for  a  canal.  But  in  whatever  aspect  the 
question  be  regarded  the  use  of  the  river-mouth  for  the  next  ten  years 
is   simply  inevitable. 

The  conditions  of  the  location  and  execution  of  a  canal  have  received 
no  adequate  study.  The  plan,  boldly  and  ably,  yet  so  imperfectly, 
sketched  out  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  one  for  seventeen  years  my  com- 
manding officer  or  professional  associate,  W.  H.  Chase,  Is  yet,  in  its  en- 
^neering  features,  the  best  plan  extant ;  and  the  grave  objections  to 
t?Mt  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  present  project,  and  demand 
new  studies  of  location  and  an  entire  revision  of  plans  of  execution.  It 
would  be  a  rash  confidence  which  would  contemplate  a  realized  "Fort 
St.  Philip  Ship-Canal"  earlier  than  A.  D.  1884. 

In  the  mean  time  shall  the  routes  of  commerce  of  the  great  West  be 
yet  more  efl'ectually  than  now  diverted  to  the  Atlantic  ports;  or  shall  the 
public  confidence  be  directed  to  the  present  adequacy  of  the  operations 
upon  the  bars ;  and  shall  the  problem,  which  soooer  or  later  must  comcy 
of  an  open  river-mouth,  be  solved  I 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  G.  Barnard, 
Colonel  of  Ungimers  and  Bet.  Maj,  Gen.,  President  of  Board. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S,  A. 


6. — Minority  report  of  Major  G.  K.  Warren^  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Engineer  Office,  United  States  army, 

JSeicport,  R.  J.,  January  15,  1874. 

Generax  :  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  considering  the 
Fort  St.  Philip  Canal  project  for  connecting  the  deep  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  directed  by  you  to  also  consider 
the  alternative  proposition  of  making  this  connection  by  deepening 
the  water  over  the  bars  in  the  natural  outlets,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
on  this  last  proposition  I  do  not  feel  possessed  of  the  data  for  a  detailed 
report,  nor  do  I  see  how  these  can  be  obtained  but  by  costly  experience. 
Any  conclusions  reached  now  must  unavoidably  rest  upon  what  is,  in  a 
measure,  assumed,  and  opposite  conclusions  will  be  reached  by  others 
using  the  same  liberty. 

My  mind,  however,  is  fixed  upon  the  idea  that  the  canal  is  the  only 
»  project  that  will  meet  the  commercial,  naval,  and  military  demands  of 
the  United  States.  Its  feasibility  has  never  been  doubted  by  any  one, 
and  only  on  account  of  its  cost  have  other  methods  been  heretofore  rec- 
ommended. These  other  methods  have  always  been  regarded  as  experi- 
ments, and  the  reliance  has  been  that,  if  they  failed,  the  canal,  as  a 
final  resort,  was  certain. 

1  believe  the  time  has  come  when  that  which  appears  certain  should 
be  tried  first. 

The  cost  of  the  canal  will  not  be  great  compared  with  the  end  to  be 
gained ;  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  we  will  not  have  to  come  to  it 
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after  great  delay  and  expenditure  upon  other  methods,  none  of  which, 
when  abandoned,  will  have  aided  in  the  least  toward  constructing  the 
canal. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  K.  Warren, 
Major  of  Engineers^  Bvt,  Maj.  Gen,,  U.  &  A. 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  nu^iPiiREYS, 

Chief  of  EngineerSj  U.  JS,  A. 


Report  of  ihe  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Exgineeks, 
Washington^  Z>.  C,  ApHl  15, 1874. 

Sir:  In  transmitting?  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  upon  the 
ship-canal  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  near  Fort  St.  Philip,  to  Isleaa 
Breton  Pass,  and  upon  deepening  the  entrance  to  that  river  by  con- 
structing jetties  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  passes,  I  abstained  from  any 
discussion  of  the  question  of  applying  the  jetty  system  to  improving  the 
entrance,  as  certain  information,  important  in  the  final  treatment  of  the 
subject,  had  not  then  been  collected  by  Captain  Howell.  This  comprised 
certain  soundings  from  the  bars  of  the  Southwest  and  South  Passes  out 
seaward  several  miles,  as  well  as  other  data,  including  a  carefully- 
prepared  plan  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  applying  the  jetty  system  to 
those  two  passes. 

All  the  results  of  the  soundings  connected  with  the  bar  of  the  South- 
west Pass  have  been  received,  and  the  most  important  of  those  relating 
to  the  South  Pass  bar,  and  I  beg  leave  to  present  some  views  upon  the 
subject  which  necessarily  assume  the  form  of  a  review  of  what  has 
been  advanced  by  others. 

The  important  fact  developed  by  the  soundings  recently  made  by 
Captain  Howell  relates  to  the  depth  now  existing  in  the  Gulf,  just  sea- 
ward of  the  mouths  of  the  river.  Taking  the  maps  and  profiles  exhibit- 
ing the  depth  as  it  existed  in  1838,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass  has  advanced  since  1838  at  the  rate  of  about 
300  feet  in  a  year,  the  jetty  advocates  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
bars  of  the  Southwest  and  other  passes  are  now  being  extended  in  a 
part  of  the  Gulf  where  the  water  is  very  deep,  into  which  very  deep 
water  the  jetties  will  push  the  obstmcting  part  of  the  bar,  which  they 
erode,  and  also  the  material  which  forms  the  bar's  annual  growth,  and 
■  will  thus  easily  maintain  the  depth  of  25  feet,  or  greater,  on  the  bar. 
But  during  all  this  time,  since  1838,  the  river-water,  in  addition  to 
pushing  the  bars  annually  into  the  Gulf  about  300  feet,  has  been  depos- 
iting the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  matter  it  held  in  suspension  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  beginning  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  bars,  and 
extending  seaward  between  five  and  ten  miles.  This  is  not  the  earthy 
matter  forming  the  bar,  which  the  river- water  pushed  along  its  bed  until 
it  reached  the  sea,  but  the  earthy  matter  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  for  several  miles  seaward  of  the  bars. 

Upon  examining  the  map  of  the  recent  soundings  of  Captain  Howell 
we  find  that,  at  the  crest  of  the  present  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  there 
was,  in  1838,  a  depth  of  125  feet  We  also  find  that  where,  in  1838,  at 
the  distance  of  13,000  feet  seaward  of  the  bar,  there  was  a  depth  of  1^ 
feet,  there  is  now  only  a  depth  of  45  feet,  (this  point,  where  the  depth  is 
only  45  feet,  being  3,000  feet  seaward  of  the  crest  of  the  bar.)    We  find. 
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farther,  tbtit  this  bar  is  now  being  extended  annually  into  the  Gulf  in 
water  not  so  deep  as  the  bar  was  advancing  in  1838.  We  find,  also, 
that  from  the  crest  of  the  present  bar  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  the  distance 
is  now  8,000  feet ;  whereas,  in  1838,  from  the  crest  of  the  bar  to  100  feet 
depth  the  distance  was  4,700  feet;  and  we  find,  further,  that  from  this 
poiut,  where  there  is  now  100  feet  depth  outward,  for  the  distance  of 
some  eight  or  ten  miles,  the  deposit  made  on  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  be- 
tween 1833  and  1873  is  between  CO  and  70  feet  thick,  or  at  about  the 
rate  of  2  ket  per  year. 

The  mean  annual  amount  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension  carried  to 
the  G«lf  by  tiie  Mississipj>i  Kiver  would  cover  ap  area  of  one  square 
mile  241  feet  thick.  The  iSouthwest  Pass  carries  to  the  sea  0.34  part  of 
this,  and  the  larger  portion  of  this  mass  is  deposited  on  an  area  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long.  If  all  were  deposited  on 
this  area  it  would  form  a  deposit  3.26  feet  thick.  We  have  found,  by 
the  comparison  of  soundings,  that  over  much  the  greater  portion  of  the 
area  the  dej)osit  is,  on  an  average,  2  feet  thick.  The  other  portions  of 
the  suspended  matter  are  carried  ten  or  twenty  miles,  or  even  greater 
distances,  farther  seaward,  and  also  over  greater  widths  than  the  mean 
I  have  used  of  two  and  a  half  miles. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  some  engineers,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  application  of  the  jetty  system  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi  liiver,  that  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bar  and  the  earthy 
matter  held  in  suspension  will  be  pushed  out  by  the  jetties  so  far  that  a 
littoral  current,  which  is  supposed  by  them  to  exist  outside  the  bar,  will 
carry  this  earthy  matter  away  from  "the  approach  to  the  entrance. 

They  seem  either  to  forget  or  not  to  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  which  is  brought  to  the  crest  of  the 
bars  is  deposited  between  the  crest  and  points  from  five  to  ten  miles 
directly  seaward  of  them,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  mid-line  of  the 
pass  prolonged,  which  direction  the  current  of  the  river  maintains  after 
it  passes  over  the  crest  of  the  bar. 

If  there  was  a  littoral  current  of  force  sufficient  to  carry  off  any  large 
quantity  of  this  earthy  matter,  it  would  not  have  been  deposited  where 
it  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  found.  What  has  been  said  respecting 
the  recent  soundings  of  Captain  Howell  exhibits  this  fact  clearly. 

Further,  upon  examining  the  horizontal  curves  of  equal  depth  on 
Captain  Howell's  recently -prepared  map,  going  out  as  far  as  a  depth  of 
350  feet,  we  find  that,  from  the  crest  of  the  bar  to  100  feet  depth,  the 
greatest  amount  of  deposit  is  made  east  of  the  axis  or  midline  of  the 
pass  prolonged;  between  100  feet  and  200  feet  depth  the  greatest 
amount  of  deposit  is  made  west  of  that  line,  and  between  200  and  350 
feet  the  greatest  amount  of  deposit  is  made  east  of  that  line.  Further, 
the  investigations  into  the  currents  made  under  Captain  Talcott's  direc- 
tion in  1838,  for  the  very  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  a 
littoral  current,  failed  to  detect  its  existence  off  any  of  the  passes,  the 
investigations  in  the  case  of  the  Southwest  Pass  extending  seven  miles 
seaward  of  the  bar. 

The  very  shape  of  the  delta  is  indicative  of  the  absence  of  such  cur- 
rent. Its  increase  in  the  direction  of  the  mouths  of  the  passes,  and  the 
existence  of  such  areas  of  water  as  Blind  Bay,  Garden  Island  Bay,  and 
East  and  West  Bays,  which  would  have  beeil  gradually  filled  in  the 
course  of  the  delta-formation  by  deposit  if  such  current  had  existed,  all 
point  to  its  absence. 

The  investigations  carried  on  under  my  direction,  in  1851  and  subse- 
quently, show,  with  sufficient  precision  for  any  application  to  engineer- 
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ing  purposes,  what  the  nature,  direction,  and  force  of  the  currents  of 
the  Gulf  are  (as  distinguished  from  the  currents  of  the  river-water)  off 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  effect  of  these  currents  upoa 
the  passes,  their  mouths  and  bar-formations,  was  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter of  the  report  treating  of  that  subject,  and  was  ftilly  considered  in 
preparing  the  part  entitled  "  Experimental  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  bars.'' 

These  Gulf-currents  are  due  to  changes  of  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  owing 
to  tides  and  winds,  and  their  resulting  effect  (together  with  that  of  the 
waves)  upon  the  passes,  their  bars,  and  their  sea-deposit,  are  all  shown 
by  the  actual  position  of  the  passes  and  the  conditions  existing  di  their 
mouths ;  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  anticipating  any  modifica- 
tion of  their  action  by  building  jetties ;  they  will  neither  carry  away 
from  nor  bring  to  the  bar  or  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  any  more  earthy 
matter  if  jetties  should  be  built  than  they  do  now,  and  their  influenee 
upon  the  jetty  system  is  absolutely  nothing. 

The  prominence  which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  effect  of  a  lit- 
toral current  in  connection  with  the  jetty  system  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  influence  attributed  to  it  in  the  case  of  the  improvement  by 
jetties  of  the  Sulina  branch  of  the  Danube  -,  and  because  the  South 
Pass  is  the  smallest  of  the  passes  of  the  Mississii)pi  Biver,  it  seems  to 
be  assumed  that  the  conditions  of  the  Sulina  will  be  found  at  the  Sonfli 
Pass. 

The  Sulina  branch  of  the  Danube  carries  off  one-fourteenth  pjirt  of 
the  volume  of  that  river,  and  its  mouth  lies  about  midway  between  the 
mouths  of  the  two  main  branches,  the  mouths  of  the  Kilia  branch  being 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  it,  and  of  the  St.  George  branch 
being  about  the  same  distance  south  of  it.  The  Kilia  branch  carries  off 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  *the  Danube,  the  St.  George  one-third,  from 
which  the  Sulina  takes  its  supply. 

The  discharge  of  the  Danube,  in  flood,  is  about  333,000  cubic  feet  per 
second ;  in  low  water,  about  111,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  dis- 
charge of  the  Sulina,  in  high  water,  is  about  24,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  ;  in  low  water,  about  8,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  discharges,  in  high  water,  aboat 
83,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  in  low  water  about  25,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  qarries  to  the  sea  ten  times  as  much  earthy  matter  as 
the  Sulina  branch,  almost  the  same  quantity  as  the  Kilia  branch,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  whole  Danube. 

The  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Salina 
branch,  joined  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  littoral  current  across  its 
mouth,  were  the  two  causes  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Charles  Hart- 
ley, the  engineer  of  the  commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  made  the  jetty  system  peculiarly  applicable  there  and 
led  to  its  success,  the  jetties  causing  the  earthy  matter  in  suspension  to 
be  carried  out  into  the  littoral  current,  which  then  carried  a  large  part  j 
of  it  away. 

This  littoral  current  did  not  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  snr- 
face  or  the  bar,  but  merely  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  no  tide  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  variations  of  the  level 
of  its  surface  being  due  to  winds.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  the 
northeast  winds,  being  not  only  the  prevalent  wind  but  nearly  inces- 
sant, causes  a  littoral  southerly  current  along  the  west  shore,  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  being,  in  a  northerly  extension  of  the  Bla^k  Sea,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  wide.  The  discharge  of  the  Kili* 
branch,  on  its  way  to  the  Bosphorus,  after  it  has  dropped  its  earthy 
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matter,  passes  across  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  branch  and  strengthens 
the  littoral  current  derived  from  the  wind. 

Let  ns  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  facts  of  the  Sulina  im- 
provement. I  find,  by  a  comparison  of  the  Kussian  map  of  1829,  and 
the  English  map  of  1857,  of  and  off  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
(see  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Institute  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxi,  1861-'62,) 
that  the  old  (1829)  inside  12-foot  curve  of  the  bar  did  not  progress  sea- 
ward during  that  time,  but  receded  250  feet,  and  worked  to  the  north- 
ward that  extent  or  more. 

The  old  outside  12-foot  curve  (of  1829)  in  some  places  did  not  move 
out,  in  others  moved  eastward  200  or  300  feet,  and  in  others  twice  as 
much.  Its  mean  movement  is  350  feet  in  28  years,  or  13  feet  per  year. 
The  outside  15-foot  curve  on  the  old  channel-line,  for  the  full  width  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  did  not  move  out  appreciably.  South  of  the 
natural  channel  the  15-foot  curve  moved  out  800  feet  in  the  twenty-eight 
years  j  north  of  the  natural  channel  it  moved  out  500  feet  in  the  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  mean  advance  of  the  curve  in  the  twenty-eight  years 
being  something  less  than  600  feet,  or  about  22  feet  per  year.  The  mean 
outward  movement  of  the  30-foot  curve,  however,  is  3,000  feet  in  twen- 
ty-eight years,  or  about  110  feet  per  year.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
this  crest  of  the  Sulina  bar  remained  essentially  stationary,  so  far  as 
any  outw.ard  movement  is  concerned,  during  the  twenty-eight  years 
that  elapsed  between  the  two  periods  of  survey. 

Further,  the  sea-shore  line  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  is  also  station- 
ary, and  we  do  not  find  any  recent  delta-formation  at  its  mouth.  The 
characteristic  of  a  delta-forming  river  is  the  constant  annual  extension 
of  the  shores  at  its  mouth,  the  constant  advance  of  the  crest  of  its  bar 
and  of  the  whole  bar,  and  the  constant  annual  advance  of  the  deep 
channel  inside  of  and  behind  the  bar.  None  of  these  characteristics 
are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
a  delta-forming  river. 

But  the  Sulina  bar  has  many  of  the  characteristic  conditions  existing 
at  the  mouths  of  the  little  rivers  emptying  into  the  northern  lakes, 
where  the  Engineer  Department  has  constructed  harbors  by  using  two 
piers  or  jetties.  Thus,  at  Chicago  there  was  a  depth  of  only  two  or 
three  feet  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  Parallel  piers 
were  built  there,  and  at  the  first  spring  flood  following  their  construc- 
tion a  channel  of  considerable  depth  was  scoured  out.  That  was  the 
commencement  of  the  present  fine  harbor  at  that  place.  There  is  a 
shingly  shore  north  of  Chicago,  and  hence  large  annual  accretions  be- 
hind the  north  pier.    G'he  Chicago  River  is  not  muddy. 

There  isanotherdistinguishingdifterence  of  characteristics  between  the 
Sulina  bar  and  the  bar  of  a  delta-forming  stream.  During  the  flood- 
condition  of  the  Danube  the  crest  of  the  bar  of  the  Sulina  is  deepened 
by  the  current,  but  is  shoaled  again  when  the  flood  subsides.  On  the 
contrary,  the  crests  of  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are 
never  materially  depened  by  the  river-flood,  but  the  annual  extensions 
of  the  bars  seaward  then  take  place,  and  these  extensions  or  additions 
to  the  bars  are  as  shoal  as  the  crest,  the  shoalest  part. 

The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  and  thus  carried 
to  the  sea  by  the  Sulina  is  also  very  small,  compared  to  that  of  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  smallest  of  the  passes.  In  the  case  of 
the  Sulina  we  perceive  the  efficacy  of  the  littoral  current  moving  south- 
ward ;  that  is,  toward  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus.  It 
carries  off  the  earthy  matter  while  it  is  held  in  suspension,  but  does  not 
remove  the  deposits  made  by  the  Sulina  j  for,  as  before  stated,  the  lit- 
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toral  current  does  not  extend  downward  to  the  sea-bottom  or  shoal,  bat 
is  found  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  for  a  few  feet  below  the  snrfke, 
consequently  it  has  no  influence  at  all  upon  the  earthy  matter  paskd 
along  the  bottom  of  the  Snlina  by  its  fresh-water  volume,  which  moving 
matter  is  deposited  where  the  fresh  water  rises  on  the  salt  water. 

Now,  the  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  by  the  Mississippi  River 
is  mainly  kept  in  suspension  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  irrejjulari- 
ties  of  the  bed,  (seepa<]:e  139,  Report  on  Mississi[)pi  River,)  which  coq- 
stantly  stir  it  up  so  lon;;^  as  these  irregularities  exist.  When  these  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  irregularities  diminish,  the  quantity  of  susi^ended 
matter  diminishes,  some  of  it  falling  to  the  bottom  ;  and  when  the-'«e  ir- 
regularities cease  altogether,  the  greater  part  of  the  suspended  eanhy 
matter  begins  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  In  the  vicinity  of  Xew  Orl^ns 
the  material  thus  dropped,  which  is  drifting  along  the  bottom,  is  the 
same  kind  of  material  as  the  sediment  held  in  suspension,  no  c^Mirse 
material  being  carried  or  pushed  by  the  river  past  this  point  Below 
New  Orleans  the  course  of  the  river  varies  but  little,  and  its  cross-sec- 
tion becomes  much  more  uniform  than  above ;  as  a  eonsecpieuce  tbe 
sediment  falls  to  the  bottom  in  much  larger  proportion  in  this  section 
of  the  river  than  above. 

•  The  horizontal  and  vertical  irregularities  of  the  bed  cease  almast  en- 
tirely where  the  Southwest  Pass  begins  to  widen,  7.3  pules  from  thecrwt 
of  the  bar,  and  from  this  point  seaward  the  suspended  sediment  falls  to 
the  bottom  at  a  nearly  uniform  but  slowly  decreasing  rate  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  between  the  crest  of  the  bar  and  a  point  about  ten  miles  seaward. 
Some  of  it  is  carried  farther  seaward.  A  part,  as  above  stated,  is 
dropped  upon  the  bar,  commencing  where  the  pass  begins  to  widen,  aofl, 
during  the  high- water  stage  of  the  river,  is  pushed  along,  with  the  other 
earthy  matter  there,  to  the  crest  of  the  bar,  and  forms  part  of  the  mate- 
rial which  extends  the  bar  annually  into  the  Gulf.  When  the  river  is 
in  a  low  stage  the  earthy  matter  dropped  on  the  bar  remains  there,  sob- 
ject  only  to  the  feeble  Gulf  currents  of  the  salt  water,  which  then  flow 
in  and  out  over  the  bar  underneath  the  fresh-water  surface-current 

It  is  perceived  from  this  explanation  that  there  are  two  separate,  dis- 
tinct bar-formations  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River;  tJieooe 
formed  by  the  earthy  matter  pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river  and 
bar,  which  is  the  formation  known  by  every  one  as  the  bar^  the  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  ;  the  other  formed  by  that  part  of  the  earthy  matter 
held  in  suspension,  which  lies  where  it  was  dropped  outside,  or  seaward, 
of  the  first-described  deposit,  or  bar. 

Although  this  last  deposit  does  not,  itself,  obstruct  navigation  directly, 
yet  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  causing  the  obstruction,  since  it 
converts  the  deep  water  of  the  Gulf  into  shoal  w-ater,  and  thus  prepaid 
the  bed  upon  which  the  annual  advance  of  what  is  usually  termed  tfce 
bar,  is  made.  The  one  bar  is  formed  by  being  superimposed  upon  the 
other.' 

In  the  case  of  the  Snlina  improvement,  the  annual  seaward  accretions 
to  the  crest  of  the  old  bar,  made  by  the  earthy  matter  pushed  along  tbe 
bottom  of  the  river,  were  always  very  small,  and,  as  the  jetties  now 
throw  the  suspended  earthy  matter  well  into  the  littoral  current,  a  lar*e 
part  of  it  is  carried  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  hence  tfce 
shoaling  due  to  the  deposit  of  the  remainder  (which  is  not  carried  away 
by  the  littoral  current)  is  much  slower  than  formerly.  The  earthy  matter 
pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river  appears  to  have  always  heenso 
small  in  quantity,  as  not  to  have  had  any  controlling  power  over  the  btf* 
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formation.  It  is  now  carried  by  the  action  of  the  jetties  (which  extend 
into  deep  water)  into  comparatively  deep  water,  and  adds  some  additional 
material  to  the  deposit  made  by  the  suspended  earthy  matter. 

lu  tlie  case  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  even  at  the  mouth 
of  the  smallest  pass,  the  quantity  of  both  kinds  of  deposit-matter  is 
enormous,  and  there  is  no  littoral  current  to  carry  the  suspended  matter 
away.  Even  if  there  were  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  a  littoral 
current  of  the  force  of  that  existing  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
(the  most  careful  observations  have,  however,  failed  to  detect  the  exist- 
ence of  any  at  all,)  it  would  be  utterly  impotent  to  cause  any  material 
modification  of  the  bar-formations. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  distance  which  the  currents  of  a 
delta  river  extends  into  a  tideless  or  nearly  tideless  sea  depends  more  on 
the  volume  of  the  river  than  the  velocity  of  the  current.  The  velocity 
of  the  current  being  the  same  in  the  one  case  wuth  a  small  volume,  and 
in  the  other  with  a  large  volume,  in  the  first  case  the  current  will  soon 
be  neutralized,  while  in  the  other  it  will  extend  for  miles  into  the  sea 
before  it  is  brought  to  rest. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  Sulina  bar  of  the  Danube 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  that  what  they  have  been  dealing  with  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Sulina  is  a  bar  or  shoal  derived  chiefly  from  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter 
held  in  suspension  and  not  earthy  matter  pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
of  the  Sulina. 

A  very  important  question  connected  with  the  jetty  system  is  the  rate 
at  which  the  bar  will  advance  under  the  influence  of  jetties.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  difficult  of  solution.  The  principles  which  should 
guide  the  application  of  this  system  are  enunciated  in  that  portion  of 
the  repoi-t  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  sub- 
mitted August  5,  1861,  which  treats  of  the  mouths  of  the  river,  espe- 
cially the  sections  under  the  captions  of  "  experimental  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  bars,^  and  "  recommendations  for  improving  the  navigation  at 
the  mouths.^'* 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  latter  section,  pages  455  and  456  -, 

The  development  of  the  laws  which  pjoveni  the  formation  of  the  bars  has  removed 
all  uncertainty  as  to  the  principles  which  should  guide  an  attempt  to  deepen  the 
channels  over  them.  The  erosive  or  excavating  power  of  the  current  must  be  increased 
relatively  to  the  depositing  action.  This  may  be  done  either  by  increasing  the  abso- 
lute velocity  of  the  current  over  the  bar,  or  by  artificially  aiding  its  action.  To  the 
first  class  of  works  belong  the  jetties  and  the  closure  of  lateral  outlets ;  to  the  latter, 
stirring  up  the  bottom  by  suitable  machinery,  blasting,  dragging  the  mat-erial  seaward, 
and  dredging  by  buckets.  These  plans  are  all  correct  in  theory,  and  the  selection  from 
them  should  be  governed  by  economical  considerations. 

If  the  excavating  power  and  depositing  action  of  the  Southwest  Pass  had  been 
equal  when  the  yearly  advance  of  the  bar  was  700  feet  instead  of  338  feet,  the  least 
depth  upon  it  would  have  been  21  feet.  This  increase  of  excavating  power  may  be 
obtainecl  by  constructing  two  converging  jerties,  beginning  where  the  depth  of  22  feet 
is  found,  and  extended  to  that  depth  outside  the  crest  of  the  bar,  which  would  give 
them  a  length  of  about  2.5  miles.  The  experience  gained  in  the  progress  of  the  w^ork 
should  determine  where  the  convergence  should  cease  and  the  parallelism  begin.  The 
erosive  action  should  be  aided  b^^  first  dragging  and  scraping  the  hard  portions  of  the 
bar.  The  depth  of  21  feet  thus  obtained  must  be  maintained  by  the  annual  extension 
of  the  jetties  700  feet  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  reduction  of  the  mud-lumps  by  suitable 
machinery  whenever  they  begin  to  appear. 

Bat  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  in  this 
explanation.  Accordingly,  taking  the  Southwest  Pass  as  a  model,  and 
taking  the  dimensions  of  the  careful  survey  of  1838,  we  find  that  it  has 
a  mean  width  of  1,200  feet  and  a  mean  depth  of  about  CO  feet.  About 
seven  miles  before  reachiug  the  crest  of  the  bar  the  channel  begins  to 
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widen  and  the  depth  to  decrease,  and  they  continue  to  do  so  uDtil  at  the 
crest  of  the  bar  the  width  is  11,500  feet,  and  the  mean  depth,  from  hav- 
ing been  60  feet,  is  but  11.5  feet. 

An  addition  of  338  feet  is  made  to  the  bar  every  year  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  crest,  11,500  feet  long.  This  is  the  annual  extension  into  the 
Gulf.  This  addition  or  extension  ha^  the  same  mean  depth  of  water  on 
it  as  the  crest,  11.5  feet.  If  we  go  back  from  the  crest  of  the  bar 
toward  the  point  where  the  pass  begins  to  widen,  we  shall  find  a  depth 
of  21  feet  in  the  channel- way,  where  it  is  about  6,000  feet  wide. 

The  same  bulk  of  earthy  matter  is,  in  a  series  of  years,  added  to  the 
bar  annually,  and  if  it  be  added  to  it  on  a  line  6,000  feet  long,  instead 
of  11,500  feet  long,  the  seaward  length  of  the  addition  must  be  ahout 
twice!  as  great,  (the  depth  of  water  upon  which  this  addition  is  made 
being  substantially  the  same  in  each  case;)  that  is,  the  bar,  instead  of 
being  extended  338  feet  into  the  Gulf  annually,  will  be  extended  twice 
that  distance,  or  about  700  feet. 

If  we  refer  to  the  channel  where  it  is  25  feet  deep,  we  find  the  width 
to  be  about  4,000  feet;  and  the  mass  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  bar 
being  the  same,  the  annual  extension  on  a  front  of  4,000  feet,  instead  of 
being  338  feet,  will  be  about  1,000  feet,  and  this  will  be  about  the  anniul 
extension  of  the  bar  for  a  depth  of  25  feet  if  the  jetties  are  suitably 
arranged  for  that  depth.  If  they  are  at  a  greater  distance  apart^the 
depth  will  be  less  than  25  feet.  If  they  are  at  a  less  distance  apart,  the 
depth  will  be  greater,  and,  the  addition  to  the  bar  being  formed  on  a 
less  front  than  4,000  feet,  will  have  a  greater  annual  extension  than  the 
bar  formed  on  that  front.  So  that  in  applying  jetties  to  permanently 
deepening  the  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass  to  25  feet,  we  must  expect  aa 
annual  extension  of  the  bar  of  about  1,000  feet. 

Examining  the  map  of  the  bar,  we  find  that  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  part  of  the  channel  (inside  the  crest)  where  the  depth  is 
25  feet  to  the  point  in  the  channel  (inside  the  crest)  where  the  depth  is 
21  feet,  is  about  4,000  feet,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  and 
not  one  reason  for  a  contrary  conclusion,  that  if  the  jetties  are  not  ex- 
tended after  obtaining  a  depth  of  25  feet,  in  four  years'  time  the  bar 
will  have  extended  into  the  sea  about  4,000  feet,  and,  following  the  law 
nnder  which  it  has  heretofore  been  formed,  the  depth  on  its  crest  will  be 
21  feet  5  t^Jat  is,  the  bar-accretions  will  be  made  on  a  slope  rising  at  the 
rate  of  1  foot  per  every  1,000  feet  of  accretion. 

The  conclusion  is  ineviUtble:  the  jetties  must  be  extended  annually  otAe 
same  rate  that  the  bar  is  advancing,  if  we  intend  to  maintaiii  permanenUjI 
the  same  depth  upon  the  bar. 

If  the  depth  to  be  maintained  is  27  feet  at  low  water,  or  28  feet  at 
high  water,  it  will  be  found  by  a  similar  process  that  the  annual  advance 
will  not  be  less  than  1,200  feet. 

The  jetties  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  cause  a  greater  depth  than  the 
one  required,  and  thus  obviate  for  a  time  the  necessity  of  their  annual 
extension  into  the  Gulf,  but  such  an  arrangement  will  entail  a  propor- 
tionately greater  first  cost  in  their  construction.  The  final  result  as  to 
cost  and  depth  will  be  the  same  whether  the  jetties  be  converging  or 
parallel,  and  the  parallel  has  therefore  been  assumed  as  the  model  in 
this  discussion. 

Some  engineers  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  jetties,  by  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  the  current  largely,  will  carry  the  earthy  matter 
forming  the  bar  so  far  out  and  into  such  deep  water  that  there  will  prac- 
tically be  no  necessity  for  extending  the  jetties  after  the  desired  deptli 
has  been  once  obtained.    This  view  is  derived  from  the  supposition 
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tliat  the  bar  is  formed  by  the  check  which  the  current  of  the  river- water 
receives  in  entering  the  Gulf;  which  check,  it  is  said,  reduces  its  veloc- 
ity so  much  that  the  earthy  matter  carried  in  suspension  by  the  river- 
water  is  dropped  at  once  into  the  Gulf  and  forms  the  bar.  This  was 
the  opinion  usually  held  by  engineers  in  former  times,  but  was' not  based 
upon  any  measurement  of  the  currents  or  careful  observation  upon 
them.  It  was  known  that  the  river-current  was  brought  to  rest  in  the 
sea,  and  it  was  assumed  that,  at  the  point  where  it  apparently  entered 
the  sea,  (that  is,  where  its  banks  were  salt  water  instead  of  earth,)  a 
sudden  and  great  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  current  took  place, 
much  greater  than  occurred  at  any  other  point  of  its  prolongation  into 
the  sea.  But  those  who  have  carehilly  examined  the  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  or  who  have  examined  the  series  of  current  observations 
made  there  under  my  direction,  perceive  that  there  is  no  material  check 
to  the  river-current  as  it  enters  the  Gulf,  and  that  it  requires  exceedingly 
nice  measurement  to  detect  any  change  in  this  velocity  over  long  dis- 
tances. In  fact,  the  current  of  the  river  is  retarded  at  a  very  slow 
rate  from  the  point  where  the  pass  begins  to  widen,  seven  miles  inside 
the  crest  of  the  bar,  until  it  is  brought  to  rest,  some  twenty  miles  or 
more  seaward  of  the  crest,  at  high-water,  and  some  ten  miles  or  more 
at  low-water,  making  the  whole  distance  before  it  is  neutralized  twenty- 
seven  miles  or  more  at  high-water  and  seventeen  or  more  in  low-water. 
And  along  those  distances  of  twenty-seven  miles  in  high  and  seven- 
teen in  loW|Jwater  it  drops  the  suspended  earthy  matter  at  a  nearly 
uniform  but  slowly-decreasing  rate. 

These  being  incontrovertible  facts,  the  questions  next  occur,  where 
does  the  material  come  from  that  forms  this  great  deposit  which  adds 
annually  338  feet  to  the  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  with  a  depth  upon 
it  of  13.J  feet  at  low- water  ?  and  why  is  this  material,  wherever  it  may 
come  from,  deposited  in  juxtaposition  to  the  old  bar  on  the  seaward 
side  ? 

Two  observed  facts  put  together  answer  these  questions  clearly.  The 
first,  the  ascertained  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  there  is  a  mass  of  earthy  matter  pushed  along  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  (not  suspended  in  the  water,)  moving  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  the  current  of  the  river.  At  the  mouth  of  Red  River, 
two  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans,  this  material  was  chiefly  small 
gravel  and  coarse  sand ;  not  far  below  Red  River,  coarse  sand  and  small 
balls  of  blue  clay ;  still  lower  down,  coarse  sand ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans,  at  all  stages  of  the  river,  chiefly  sand  and  earthy  matter, 
the  same  kind  of  sediment  as  that  found  in  suspension  at  that  point, 
the  sand  being  very  fine.  No  coarse  material  passed  this  point  of  the 
river. 

The  second  is  the  ascertained  fact  that,  where  the  fresh- water  current 
of  the  river  meets  the  saltwater  of  the  Gulf,  the  fresh  water  rises  upon 
it,  and  creates  a  dead  angle  of  salt-water  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  bar ; 
and  when  the  earthy  matter  pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river  arrives 
at  this  point,  the  fresh  water  having  risen  from  it,  there  is  no  longer  any 
pushing  force  to  keep  the  earthy  matter  in  motion.  It  remains  in  the 
still  saltwater,  forming  an  accretion  to  the  bar.  Its  upper  surface  lies 
along  the  slope,  on  which  the  fresh  water  moves  upward  upon  the  salt- 
water, which  repeated  measurements  upon  the  bar  of  the  Southwest 
Pass  prove  to  be  (on  that  bar)  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  a  thousand.  It  can 
make  no  difference  whether  the  river-current  be  moving  at  the  rate  of 
4  feet,  3  feet,  or  2  feet  per  second,  when  it  reaches  the  point  where  it 
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rises  on  the  salt-water,  the  matter  pushed  along  the  bottom  will  come 
to  rest  in  the  still  salt-water  substantially  at  the  same  point 

We  have  seen  that  no  coarse  material  is  carried  or  pushed  by  the 
river  past  New  Orleans,  the  drifting  material  there  being  of  the  same 
character  as  the  suspended  matter.  Fifteen  miles  below  Xew  Orleans  a 
marked  change  takes  place  in  the  river ;  its  course  to  the  sea  varies  bat 
little,  and  its  cross-section  becomes  much  more  uniform  than  above, aod, 
as  a  consequence,  the  suspended  matter  falls  to  the  bottom  in  lar^r 
proportion  than  above  New  Orleans.  The  sedimentary  matter  tbas 
dropped  to  and  pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river  during  high-water 
to  the  point  where  the  pass  begins  to  widen,  and  thence  to  the  oater 
crest  of  the  bar,  forms  a  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  annual  accretion 
of  the  bar.  That  portion  of  the  suspended  sediment  dropped  in  high- 
water  on  the  seven  square  miles  of  the  bar,  and  swept  to  its  outer  crest, 
forms  another  part  of  its  annual  accretion. 

Eespecting  the  character  of  the  material  composing  this  bar,  George 
G.  Meade,  one  of  Captain  Talcott's  principal  assistants,  who  bad  charge 
of  that  portion  of  the  survey  of  1838  comprising  the  Southwest  and 
South  Passes,  says  of  the  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass: 

The  bar  is  composed  of  mud  and  sand,  the  matter  held  in  suspension  by  tbariw- 
water.  ******  Within  and  without  the  shoal  the  bottom  is  «>ft 
mud  of  a  bluish  and  yellow  tint,  having  a  large  proportion  of  alnmiue.  IminediAtdT 
on  the  shoal  the  bottom  is  harder,  and  has  a  greater  proportion  of  sand. 

Eespecting  the  South  Pass  he  states : 

The  bottom  is  generally  sand,  interspersed  with  spots  of  soft  mud.  The  bottom  on 
the  bar  is  principally  fine  gray  sand,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  mud.  Withoat 
the  shoal  the  soft  yellow  and  blue  mud  of  the  passes  is  found.  The  charactttr  of  the 
bar  is  sand,  as  it  is  of  the  passes  and  of  the  adjacent  shoals. 

Let  us  see  what  changes,  if  any,  would  take  place  in  the  amoantof 
suspended  earthy  matter  dropped  between  the  point  where  the  pass 
begins  to  widen  and  the  crest  of  the  bar,  if  jetties  were  constructed  so 
as  to  give  28  feet  water. 

Half-way  between  the  poiut  where  the  pass  begins  to  widen  ami  the 
outer  crest  of  the  bar,  we  find  (map  of  1838  taken  as  the  model)  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel  a  depth  of  28  feet  at  high-water  for  a  width  of 
1,800  feet.  Jetties  properly  constructed  from  this  point  to  a  similar 
depth  outside  the  crest  of  Ihe  bar  would  give  the  required  depth  of 
channel-way. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  suspended 
earthy  matter  begins  to  fall  regularly  to  tiie  bottom  as  soon  as  the  hor- 
izontal and  vertical  irregularities  of  the  channel-way  cease  ;  and  if  the 
volume  of  discharge  passes  between  straight  jetties,  of  uniform  dis- 
tance apart,  with  a  uniform  cross-section  throughout  their  length,  we  have 
the  conditions  favorable  to  the  falling  of  the  suspended  matter  to  the 
bottom. 

Now,  all  the  earthy  matter  pushed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river 
above  the  point  where  the  pass  begins  to  widen,  and  all  that  dropped 
below  that  point  for  one-half  the  length  of  the  bar,  (where  the  jetties 
are  supposed  to  begin,)  will  be  pushed  along  the  bottom  between  the  jet- 
ties to  the  outer  crest  of  the  bar ;  and  all  the  suspended  earthy  matter 
that  drops  to  the  bottom  throughout  the  length  of  the  jetties  (one-half 
the  length  of  the  bar)  will  also  be  swept  there.  How  much,  it  will  be 
asked,  would  this  last  quantity  (the  suspended  earthy  matter  dropi»e«l 
to  the  bottom  throughout  the  length  of  the  jetties)  differ  from  tbe  qnan- 
tity  dropped  on  the  last  or  outer  half  of  the  bar  if  there  were  no  jet- 
ties I    The  difference  is  indicated  by  the  difference  in  their  mean  velo- 
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cities,  HO  far  as  the  quantity  of  deposit  is  dependent  on  the  mean  velocities^ 
and  should  be  inversely  as  those  velocities  ;  that  is,  the  quantity  dropped 
on  the  same  length  would  be  between  one  fifth  and  one-sixth  less  be- 
tween the  jetties  than  on  the  lower  half  of  the  bar.  Compared  to  the 
whole  quantity  dropped  on  the  bar  it  would  be  about  one-eighth  less. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  by  a  civil  engineer,  in  a  pamphlet  concern- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  jetties, 
that  the  amount  of  sedimentary  matter  carried  in  suspension  by  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  its  current : 
and  that,  as  a  given  velocity  of  current  will  keep  in  suspension  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  solid  matter  at  a  less  velocity,  a  certain  portion 
of  it  will  be  dropped.    To  Illustrate  this  lie  states  that — 

When  the  Bonnet  Carr6  crevasse  occurred,  the  river  below  it  (107  feet  in  depth)  was 
thoaled  up  31  feet,  because  the  vohime  of  water  in  the  river,  being  lessened  by  the 
crevasse,  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  maintain  the  normal  current  in  a  channel  large 
eoough  to  carry  the  entire  river,  consequently  the  current  below  the  crevasse  slack- 
ened, and  the  excess  of  load  was  dropped  in  the  channel  until  the  bottom  was  filled  up 
31  feet  with  the  deposit.  This  reduction  of  channel  was  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
current  and  prevent  further  deposit. 

The  first  statement  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  results  of  the  long- 
coDtinoed  measurements  made  upon  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  held 
in  suspension  by  the  Mississippi  Kiver  at  Carollton,  near  New  Orleans, 
and  at  Columbus,  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  which  was  to  determine  this  very  question,  whether  any 
relation  existed  between  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  earthy  matter  held 
iu  suspension.  These  results  prove  that  the  greatest  velocity  does  not 
correspond  to  the  greatest  quantity  of  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  ; 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  current  at 
Carrollton  the  river  held  in  suspension  but  little  more  sediment  per 
cubic  foot  than  when  the  velocity  was  least.  When  the  quantity  of 
earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  was  greatest  the  velocity  was  two  feet 
per  second  less  than  the  greatest  velocity,  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
in  the  one  case  being  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  other.  We  find  at 
another  time,  when  the  velocity  was  one-half  the  greatest  velocity,  the 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  w  as  double  iii^amount. 

At  Columbus  we  find  similar  conditions  existing.  At  the  time  when 
the  greatest  quantity  of  earthy  matter  was  held  in  suspension,  the 
velocity  was  less  than  one-half  the  greatest  velocity;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  velocity  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension  was 
one-half  the  maximum  quantity.  Again,  we  find  a  time  when  the 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension  was  nearly  the  same  as  the 
maximum,  the  velocity  being  less  than  one-third  of  the  greatest  velocity. 
Again,  we  find  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension  the  same, 
the  velocity  in  the  one  case  being  C.75  feet  per  second,  and  in  the  other 
1.5  feet  per  second. 

The  following  tables,  illustrating  what  has  just  been  said,  have  been 
prepared  from  the  report  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  figures  given 
express  the  conditions  existing  not  only  on  the  one  day  noted,  but  on 
several  successive  days. 

During  the  whole  period  of  observation  the  riv^er-bed  remained  un- 
changed. It  will  be  noticed  that  even  the  maximum  amount  of  sediment 
in  the  river-water  is  a  very  small  quantity  compared  to  the  mass  of 
wat^r,  it  being  by  weight  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  fine  earth 
to  six  hundred  and  eighty  ounces  of  water;  and  by  volume  one  cubic 
inch  of  earthy  matter  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic 
inches  of  water. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  tbat  the  iuvestigations  respecting  the  sediment 
in  suspension  show  that  the  quantity  depended  on  the  river  from  wlM 
the  volume  of  discharge  was  at  the  time  chiefly  derived. 

1.— Garro7Z/on,1851. 


Date. 


February  20 

March  20 

April  15 

May,  (last  week  of)  ... 

JoueSO 

July  10  to  30 

An^stl  to 20 

September  8 

October  and  November 

December 

January  20, 1852 


«  a-S 

*«^- 

=  •"1 

H. 

big  o 

•S     "O 

'' fe- 

ll 1 

450 

^ 

6.5 

200 

6.2 

IZQ 

5.6 

100 

3.75 

650 

4.3 

450 

4.8 

450  J 

From  4.  8  I 
t4>  ?.  5  5 

300 

3.0 

100 

1.75 

175 

!.« 

400 

2.75 

Remarks 


f  Change  in  velocity  Tttt^ 
<  decreaKing,  while  nutter  Si- 
(  peuded  remains  the  atsai. 


2. — ColumhuSy  twenty  miles  hdow  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1858. 


Date. 


April  1 

April  10 

April  25 ^ 

Mayl 

May  10 

May  22 

June  16 

July  16, 17 

Au«juBt  2 

AngDst  9 

September  2 

September  9  to  23 
October,  (all  of) . 


a- 


a  SIS  u 


^ 


300 
300 
450 
300 
300 
100 

:»o 

6.t0 
350 
250 
600 

soa 

200  to  lUO 


hi 

ill 


^ 


7.00 
5.25 
7.25 
7.50 
5.75 
6.75 
8.25 
3.75 
4.75 
4.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 


Remarks. 


Uniform  decreftse  in  is^t 
of  aediniont.  the  veJoeilj  »■ 
maining  the  same. 


The  cross- sections  both  at  Carrollton  and  Columbus  remained  oi- 
changed  during  the  above  observations. 

The  statement  concerfiing  a  deposit  below  the  Bonnet  Caiv4  crevasse 
is  also  in  direct  conflict  with  ascertained  facts.  (See  pages  387, 38S, 
389,  390,  and  393,  Eeport  on  Mississippi.) 

This  statement  concerning  a  deposit  being  formed  below  the  Bonnet 
Carre  crevasse  was  made  just  before  the  survey  of  the  Mississippi  Ddta 
was  begun,  and  was  carefully  investigated  in  the  course  of  that  survey. 
The  subject  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  using  out- 
lets to  reduce  the  floods.  It  was  found  there  had  been  no  deposit  what- 
ever below  the  Bonnet  Carr^  crevasse,  and  that  the  bottom  of  theriTtr 
there  was  composed  of  hard  blue  clay,  of  older  formation  than  allnvioB, 
and  that  the  cross-section  had  unquestionably  remained  unchanged. 
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Reference  is  also  made  in  this  pamphlet  by  its  author  to  certain  ex- 
periments by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who 
"  has  classified  silts  according  to  the  diflferent  velocities  at  which  they 
deposit,"  as  confirming  the  views  expressed  that  the  sedimentary  mat- 
ter carried  in  suspension  by  the  Mississippi  varies  precisely  with  the 
velocity  of  current.  The  classified  table  of  Professor  Hilgard  gives  the 
relative  velocities  created  in  a  mechanica  contrivance  ma<ie  for  test-pur- 
poses in  a  laboratory,  in  which  coarse  sand  is  dropped  at  a  certain  veloc- 
ity of  the  machine,  which  may  be  represented  in  nature  as  a  current  of 
about  2i  inches  per  second ;  the  finest  sand  when  the  current  is  0.3  of 
au  inch  per  second ;  the  coarsest  silt  when  the  velocity  is  0.14  of  an 
inch  per  second ;  the  finest  silt  when  the  velocity  is  about  0.02  of  an 
inch  per  second. 

If  these  experiments  of  Professor  Hilgard  had  any  application  to  the 
Mississippi  Kiver,  they  would  prove  that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
any  addition  to  the  bar,  where  it  is  added  to  every  year  with  a  current 
of  3  feet  per  second  running  over  it  and  seaward  of  it;  and  they  would 
prove  that  there  could  be  no  bar  until  the  current  of  the  river  was  re- 
duced to  a  rate  varying  between  2^  inches  per  second  and  0.1  of  an  inch 
per  second,  that  is,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further  seaward  than 
it  is  now.  They  would  prove,  also,  that  there  could  be  no  deposit  in  the 
Gulf  just  seaward  of  the  bar,  where  there  has  been  a  deposit  70  feet 
thick  since  1838.    It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further. 

Bat,  it  is  said  by  some,  the  construction  of  jetties  will  at  least  carry 
the  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  so  far  seaward  that  the  thickness 
of  the  deposit  formed  by  this  matter  on  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  will  be 
largely  reduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  opinion  has  been  adopted 
without  careful  consideration.  Taking  the  Southwest  Pass  as  a  model, 
an  examination  of  the  processes  going  on  there  will  make  it  apparent  that 
the  earthy  matter  in  suspension  will,  in  the  event  of  the  application  of 
parallel  jetties  to  deepening  the  bar  of  that  pass,  be  carried  further  sea- 
ward of  the  crest  of  the  bar  than  it  is  now  carried  by  just  the  length  of 
the  jetties  built.  If  these  are  intended  to  give  21  feet  at  low  water,  the 
earthy  matter  in  suspension  will  be  deposited  over  a  length  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  longer  seaward ;  that  is,  instead  of  being  deposited  on 
a  length  of  ten  miles,  it  will  be  deposited  on  a  length  of  twelve  and  a 
half  miles  ;  if  25  feet  depth  is  to  be  had,  that  matter  will  be  deposited 
on  a  length  of  about  thirteen  and  a  half  instead  of  on  a  length  of  ten 
miles.  But  the  width  of  the  area  on  which  it  will  be  deposited  next  to 
the  outer  crest  of  the  bar  will  be  proportionally  diminished  at  precisely 
the  same  rate.  Instead  of  being  11,600  feet  wide  there,  it  will  be  one- 
half  that  width  in  the  case  of  21  feet  depth,  and  one-third  that  width  in 
the  case  of  25  feet  depth.  The  area  of  deposit,  and  consequently  the 
thickness  of  deposit,  will  remain  substantially  the  same. 

According  to  the  measurements  of  Captain  Howell,  the  annual  ad- 
vance of  the  bar  of  the  Southwest  Pass  during  the  past  three  years  has 
been  about  400  feet.  The  rate  given  in  the  report  on  the  Mississippi 
River  by  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  338  feet,  was  deduced  from  a  careful 
eomparison  of  Talcott's  large-scale  map  of  1838  with  that  of  the  Coast 
Survey  of  1851.  A  comparison  of  Captain  Talcott's  map,  from  his  sur- 
vey in  1838,  with  Captain  HowelPs  map,  carefully  prepared  from  sound- 
ings in  December,  1873,  and  January,  1874,  shows  that  the  bar  has 
advanced  into  the  Gulf  between  the  dates  of  those  surveys  nearly 
11,000  feet. 

Between  these  dates  there  were  at  least  two  years  when  the  bar  did 
not  advance  appreciably ;  they  were  the  two  great  drought-years  of  1855 
55  £ 
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and  1856,  which  prevailed  all  over  the  country.  In  1856  there  was  m 
high-water  at  all.  The  river  at  New  Orleans  remained  in  low  condition 
during  the  whole  year,  rising  but  once  tor  a  brief  period  to  about  half 
the  ordinary  height  attained  annually.  At  no  time  during  the  year  was 
there  any  river-water  in  contact  with  the  bar,  and  there  was  no  accre- 
tion to  the  bar.  In  1856  there  was  more  volume  in  the  river  thao  in 
1855,  but  there  was  no  high-water,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bar 
advanced  but  a  few  feet  during  that  year,  if  it  advanced  at  all. 

A  comparison  of  the  most  recent  measurements  with  those  of  1S38 
gives  no  reason  for  adopting  any  new  rate  of  advance  for  the  bar  at  this 
pass. 

I  have  prepared  an  estiniate  of  the  cost  of  applying  jetties  to  the 
Southwest  Pass  Bar  to  obtain  27  feet  at  mean  low-water,  or  28  feet  at 
mean  high- water,  the  structures  to  extend  down  to'the  full  depth  of  2S 
feet  at  high-water.    The  cost  is  $7,000,000. 

If  the  jetties  were  simply  built  upon  the  surface  of  the  bar,  and  not 
extended  downward,  their  cost  would  be  about  one-half  that  sum.  This 
mode  of  construction  has  been  suggested  by  some  engineers,  and  woold 
be  suitable  if  a  long  time  were  allowed  for  the  erosion  of  the  channel- 
way  to  the  required  depth.  But  this  erosion  must  take  place  in  a  short 
time,  and  must  be  controlled  by  the  jetty-structures.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  their  being  carried  down  to  the  depth  of  the  intended  channel. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  depth  by  extending  the  jetties 
according  to  my  estimate  will  be  about  $1,000,000,  which,  considered  as 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  represents  a  capital  of  $16,000,000. 
This,  added  to  the  first  cost  of  my  estimate,  gives  $23,000,000  for  the 
expense  to  the  Government  of  securing  a  permanent  depth  of  27  feet  at 
mean  low-water. 

To  secure  the  same  depth  by  constructing  and  maintaining  a  canal 
will  cost  $13,000,000. 

Respecting  the  practicability  and  cost  of  the  canal,  it  is  incumbeQt 
upon  me  to  say  that  the  officers  comprising  the  board  to  which  the  sub- 
ject was  submitted  are  among  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Eegarding  the  practicability  of  the  canal,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief 
extract  from  the  report  of  Oax)tain  Talcott,  a  distinguished  officer  of 
engineers,  transmitting  the  maps  of  his  survey  of  1838.  He  states  that 
he  bored  to  the  depth  of  40  feet  on  the  line  of  the  canal  proposed  bj 
Major  Chase,  and  found — 

Firm  bottom  of  sand  mixed  with  mud,  tenacioas  of  water,  and  altogether  such  as 
wonld  be  considered  favorable  for  excavating:;,  and  on  which  there  would  be  no  difi* 
cnlty  in  securing  a  foundation  for  locks  or  structures  of  any  kind. 

SOUTH  PASS. 

From  the  results  of  Captain  Howell's  recent  soundings  on  the  bar  of 
the  South  Pass  and  seaward  of  it,  1  have  deduced  that  the  advance  of 
the  outer  crest  of  the  bar  since  1838  has  been  3,900  feet,  or  at  the  annaai 
rate  of  111  feet.  Oomparing  the  map  of  1838  with  the  Coast  Survej 
map  of  1867,  the  advance  was  3,220  feet,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  111 
feet.  Comparing  the  Coast  Survey  map  of  1867  with  his  recent  soand- 
ings,  the  advance  is  680  feet,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  113  feet. 

In  preparing  the  Report  on  the  Mississippi  River,  (in  1860-'61,)  the 
advance  of  this  bar  was  determined  by  comparing  the  Coast  Sarrey 
map  of  1851  with  the  map  of  1838,  and  was  found  to  be,  in  that  time, 
(thirteen  years,)  3,640  feet,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  280  feet,  which  was 
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tlie  rate  adopted.  The  printed  comparative  maps  have  been  examined 
agaiu  and  give  the  same  resalt,  bat  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  some 
error  in  the  Coast  Survey  map  of  1851,  and  the  annaal  rate  of  111  feet 
should  be  adopted  for  the  advance  of  this  bar,  though  there  is  still  some 
uncertainty  as  to  this  rate. 

The  mean  width  of  the  pass  is  700  feet,  but  a  less  width  for  the  jetties 
must  be  taken  if  a  channel- way  of  suitable  width  with  a  depth  of  27  feet 
at  low- water  is  to  be  obtained.  Assuming  500  feet  for  this  width;  then, 
as  the  width  of  the  bar  where  the  annual  accretion  of  111  feet  is  made  is 
3,000  feet,  we  shall  have,  with  jetties  500  feet  apart,  an  annual  advance 
of  670  feet.* 

The  estimated  cost  of  jetties  to  attain  27  feet  depth  at  mean  low- 
water  at  this  bar,  the  structures  extending  to  and  below  that  depth,  is 
$4,150,000 ;  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  this  depth  is  $670,000,  which 
annual  expense  represents  a  capital  of  $11,000,000,  the  two  sums  amount- 
ing to  $15,250,000. 

To  this  estimate  must  be  added  the  cost  of  dredging  in  those  parts  of 
the  pass  where  there  is  less  than  27  feet  depth,  and  opening  and  keep- 
ing open  the  pass  through  the  shoal  at  its  head,  on  which  there  is  now 
a  depth  of  only  12  feet. 

Captain  Howell  estimates  that  the  annual  cost  of  this  will  exceed 
$100,000.  The  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  securing  permanently  a 
depth  of  27  feet  at  low- water  by  this  pass  will  then  be  about  $17,000,000. 

From  my  having  had  charge  formerly  of  the  survey  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  made  in  pursuance  of  acts  of  Congress,  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
was  to  ascertain,  by  actual  measurement  and  other  experimental  re- 
searches, in  what  manner  the  bars  were  formed  and  how  the  channels 
at  the  mouth  through  them  could  be  deepened,  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
present  my  views  upon  the  jetty-system  somewhat  in  detail,  the  more 
particularly  as  that  portion  of  the  rei)ort  upon  the  physics  and  hydrau- 
lics of  the  Mississippi  River  was  not  as  fully  elucidated  as  it  would  have 
been  under  different  circumstances,  the  report  having  been  brought  to 
a  close  in  August,  1861,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  disturbances  of  the  early 
part  of  the  war. 

As  the  minority  report  of  the  board  on  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal 
contained  much  that  was  of  the  character  of  a  review  of  the  majority 
report,  I  should  have  reconvened  the  board  and  referred  the  minority 
report  to  it  for  consideration,  but  for  the  urgent  requests  made  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  the  immediate  transmission  of  the  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Having  received  from  Lieut.  Col.  John  Newton,  the  ranking  officer  of 
the  majority,  two  carefully-prepared  papers  touching  the  minority  report, 
I  transmit  them  herewith,  recommending  his  views  to  careful  considera- 
tion. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  these  papers  be  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  this  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secretary  of  War. 

•According to  Howell's  map  of  1874,  received  after  this  report  wa«  made,  the  length 
of  the  crest  of  the  South  Pass  Bar  is  4,000  feet.  Its  length,  according  to  Talcott's  map 
of  1838,  was  more  than  5,000  feet.  The  annual  advance  of  the  bar  is  100  feet,  not  111 
feet.— A.  A.  H. 
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Papers  relative  to  minority  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineef^Sj  by  Lieut  €oL         \ 
John  Newton,  Corps  of  Ungineers. 

[No.  1.] 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

New  York,  March  11, 1874. 

General  :  The  Board  of  Engineers  convened  by  Special  Order  No.  83i  i 
dated  Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  €•,  June  3(K 
1873,  to  consider  and  report  upoa  the  plan  submitted  in  compliance  witk 
a  resolution  of  Congress,  by  Capt.  C.  W.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Gulf  of  xMexico, 
having  already  rendered  their  report,  which  has  been  made  the  snbject 
of  certain  comments  by  a  member  who  had  dissented  from  the  opinions 
of  the  board,  it  has  seemed  proper  that,  having  signed  that  report,  I 
should  attempt  to  correct  the  misapprehension  that  there  exists  a 
material,  if  any,  difference  between  the  views  of  the  board  and  those 
of  the  member  alluded  to  upon  the  subject  of  the  ship-canal. 

Before  I  have  done  I  will  state  what  the  board  did  recommend,  and 
what  relation  such  recommendations  bore  to  the  whole  project  of  Cap- 
tain Howell ;  but  it  is  first  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  aud 
appreciation  of  the  matter  that  certain  points  of  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  board  should  be  touched  upon. 

1.  The  first  report  of  the  Board,  which  it  was  directed  should  be  in 
Washington  by  the  15th  of  last  December,  was  written  by  one  of  the 
members  after  the  adjournment  of  the  board  at  New  Orleans,  which 
adjournment,  it  must  be  said,  was  hastened  materially  on  account  of 
instructions  received  by  several  of  the  members  to  repair  to  their  works, 
in  view  of  a  supposed  national  exigency.  The  report  thus  prepared 
was  sent  to  the  different  members  for  their  signature,  and  it  received 
naturally  a  good  many  emendations,  though  in  nothing  affecting  its 
essential  matter.  Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  15tli  of  Decem- 
ber, nothing  could  be  done  except  to  make. these  emendations  in  pencilt 
and  so  transmit  it  to  Washington,  with  a  letter  explanatory  of  the 
necessity  for  this  proceeding. 

Accompanying  this  report  of  the  board  was  a  minority  report  by  the 
same  member.  Although  these  reports  have  been  replaced  by  others 
from  their  several  authors,  yet  as  the  author  of  the  minority  report  has, 
in  his  later  papers,  referred  to  and  quoted  from  his  first  report,  I  will 
exercise  a  similar  right. 

With  the  msoority  of  the  board  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  practicabilit^y  of  the 
-work  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  bnt  at  the  same  time  believe  the  execution  to  ii- 
volve  difficulties  of  a  serious  and  unusual  character  for  which  engineering  coD8tra^ 
tion  yet  made  in  this  region,  or  in  this  country,  offers  no  precedent.  These  difficaltia 
are  due  to  the  character  of  the  soil  in  which  the  work  is  laid.  One  of  the  imporUnt 
questions,  and  one  which  at  the  very  first  presented  itself  to  the  members  of  this  boariT 
is  the  stability  of  the  prism,  t.  e.,  the  self-main tienance  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  th« 
canal-excavation.  No  one  of  the  experienced  Louisiana  engineers  whom  we  have  oofi- 
suited  has  professed  to  be  able  to  give  a  decisive  answer  on  this.  The  subject  is  more 
particularly  treated  in  the  letter  of  Professor  Forshey,  (appended.) 

Existing  canals  cut  to  depths  of  6  feet  through  the  swamps  and  ravines,  and  of  w 
or  even  18  feet  high  and  well-drained  marginiJ  river  soils,  (as  the  Barataria  and  U 
Fourche  Canal,)  do  not  tell  what  will  happen  when  we  excavate  25  feet  and  more  on  tbe 
site  of  the  proposed  canal.  I  entertain  no  real  apprehension  that  the  prism  cannot  be 
ultimately  made  stable ;  bnt  the  process  by  which  this  result  will  come  about  I  *> 
not  foresee  nor  define ;  and  I  only  remark  how  vague  and  uncertain  must  be  the  ft^ 
mate  which  computes  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  at  50  cents  per  cubic  yaM'> 
excavation. 
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And  in  summing  up  in  that  report,  he  further  says : 

In  coQcIasioD,  I  have  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  ship-canal  project  reqaires 
further  study  before  plans  and  locations  and  modes  of  operations  can  be  fixed  and  a 
reliable  or  even  approximate  estimate  can  be  made;  and  I  recommend:  •  •  •  *« 
Third,  that  the  survey  of  the  ship-canal  be  con  tinned,  and  further  stndies  as  to  locations 
and  plans  to  be  made;  and  in  this  connection  one  important  experiment  to  make  (in 
connection  with  mnltitudinous  borings)  wotild  be  if  practical  trial  of  excavation  for  tne 
canal-prism  for  a  length  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet. 

In  common  with  other  members,  I  was  strongly  impressed,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  report,  which  has  been  cited,  that  the  dissenting 
member  entertained  an  opposite  view  of  the  feasibility  of  excavating  the 
trunk  of  the  canal,  wliich  he  based  in  part  upon  the  successful  excava- 
tion of  the  North  SeaOanal  to  a  depth  of  7.50  meters  through  an  alluvial 
soil. 

The  idea  of  this  experimental  prism  was  probably  adopted  from  a 
Suggestion  by  one  of  the  signers  of  the  report  of  the  board,  made  prior 
to  the  visit  to  New  Orleans. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  board  had  previously  recommended  an 
appropriation,  among  other  objects,  to  be  used  for  determining  ^^  the 
best  locations  for  locks  and  for  the  trunk  of  the  canal."  The  second 
report  of  the  board  again  refers  the  location  of  the  canal  to  the  result  of 
future  examinations  and  borings.  The  author,  in  his  second  minority 
report,  not  only  makes  no  mention  of  any  apprehended  difficulties  in  the 
excavation  and  maintenance  of  the  trunk  of  the  canal,  but  even  ap- 
pears to  fault  the  board  with  not  determining  the  location  of  the  canal 
until  further  borings  and  examinations  should  be  made,  and  states : 

Neither  observation  of,  and  familiarity  with,  engineering  works  in  Lonisiana,  nor 
.  the  borings  made  by  Captain  Howell,  suggest  to  me  that  any  material  variation  of  its 
location  will  be  suggested  by  further  scrutiny  of  the  substrata  by  boring. 

On  the  question  of  maintenance  of  the  side-slopes  of  the  prism  of  the 
canal,  there  have  been  apparently,  on  the  part  of  the  dissenting  member, 
two  changes  of  opinion,  and,  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  further 
borings,  one  change  of  opinion,  so  that  on  these  points  at  least  the 
board  cannot  be  said  to  have  disagreed  with  him. 

The  only  difference  between  the  dissenting  member  and  the  board,  so 
far  visible,  is,  he  believes,  '^  a  more  protracted  and  more  comprehensive 
study  is  required  to  fix  the  location,"  while  the  board  urges  additional 
borings  and  examinations  to  be  made  as  a  preliminary  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  best  location  of  the  canal. 

2.  The  foundations  for  the  locks  are  diffusively  treated  in  the  minority 
reports  of  December  6, 1873,  and  of  January  29, 1874. 

But  there  is  no  controversy  on  this  score  that  I  can  discover  between 
the  board  and  the  dissenting  member,  the  board  simply  stating  that  the 
foundation  can  be  laid  by  any  one  of  several  processes  well  known  to 
engineers. 

3.  One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  minority  report  is  so  worded  as  to 
leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  grillage  designed  in  the  project  laid 
before  the  board  was  approved  by  them.  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  grillage 
was  never  approved. 

4.  The  Board  of  Engineers,  in  their  last  report  (printed)  upon  the  canal 
project,  arrive  at  the  conclusion, ''  more  particularly  and  pertinently  from 
the  character  of  the  borings  made  by  Captain  Howell,"  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  is  entirely  feasible.  '^  But  it  is  suggested,  in  order  to 
avoid  beds  and  pockets  of  quicksand  known  to  exist  at  some  points  in 
this  locality,  that  the  precise  line  of  the  canal  should  not  be  decided 
upon  until  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  substrata  has  been  made 
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by  borings."  The  board  thinks  that  snch  an  examination  may  indicate 
the  necessity  not  only  of  adopting  a  cnrve  or  series  of  curves  for  the 
axis  of  the  canal,  but  also  of  selecting  other  points  of  termini  than  those 
recommended  by  Captain  Howell;  also  ^^one  member  of  the  board  is  in 
favor  of  locating  the  Gnlf  terminus  to  the  northward,  and  consequeDtly 
under  the  lee  of  Sable  Point,  and  of  securing  the  requisite  depth  of 
water  into  Isle  au  Breton  Pa^  by  dredging.  This  would  naturally  cany 
the  river  terminus  nearer  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  perhaps  within  soito- 
ble  distance  from  the  work  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  good  defense 
without  the  erection  of  special  works  for  that  purpose.'' 

Before  drawing  my  inferences,  I  invite  particular  attention  to  cod- 
elusions  1,  4,  7,  and  8  of  that  report.  The  borings  made  by  Captaii 
Howell  being  very  few  and  far  between,  the  board  must  have  infemd 
the  general  character  of  the  formation  to  be  uniform,  the  number  of 
borings  otherwise  not  being  sufficient  to  predicate  anything  upon,  and, 
least  of  all,  to  sustain  the  conclusion  of  the  board  that  the  constractioB 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal  presented  no  extraordinary  engineeriog 
difficulties.  Notwithstanding  the  minority  re})ort  expends  much  space 
and  time  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  board  thought  there  were 
material  variations  in  the  character  of  the  formations,  the  variatioM 
which  the  board  say  do  exist  are  limited  areas  or  pockets  of  quicksandf 
and  it  might  have  been  said  of  soft  mud,  which,  for  the  economical  con- 
struction of  the  locks  and  trunk  of  the  canal,  it  were  expedient  to  avoii 
The  minority  report,  though  embracing  a  long  quotation  from  the  report 
of  the  board,  neglects  to  instance  the  subject  above,  though  this  alone 
would  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for  demanding  further  borings.  The 
minority  report,  however,  afterward  concedes  this  point  in  the  following 
words : 

The  mobility  of  'Hhe  find  sand"  where  it  exists,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  strata, 
almost  destitute  of  clay,  may,  indeed,  enhance  the  difficulties  of  making  the  caoal 
trunk,  and  of  getting  through  them  to  reach  the  lock  foundation.         *  *  * 

This  acknowledgment  is  as  much  as  could  be  desired. 

5.  Another  reason  for  extended  examinations  was  contained  in  the 
project  of  Major  Warren ;  this  being  the  dehouchS  of  the  canal  north  of 
and  under  the  lee  of  Sable  Point.  I  send  a  tracing  herewith,  giving 
Major  Warren's  line  of  the  axis  of  the  canal.  Major  Warren's  idea  of 
a  radical  change  of  the  location  of  the  axis  was  explained  to  the  board 
long  before  that  of  Colonel  Barnard  or  of  General  Beauregard,  and  the 
minority  report  mistakes  when  it  asserts  that  the  idea  originated  with 
the  latter  gentleman.  This  may  not  be  a  matter  of  importance,  bat  it 
is  the  fact. 

It  is  clearly  i>erceived,  from  this  recapitulation,  that  an  extensive  field 
of  investigation  was  laid  out;  the  possible  location  of  the  canal  alonir 
any  line  from  Fort  St  Philip  down  to  or  even  below  the  line  selected 
by  Captain  Howell,  would  include  not  only  au  examination  of  the  laod, 
but  likewise  of  a  certain  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf. 

6.  If  a  line  be  adopted  emerging  into  the  Gulf  north  of  Sable  Point, 
which  condition  would  carry  with  it  the  excavation  in  the  wat«r  of  a  larjjf 
portion  of  the  trunk,  no  jetties  would  be  necessary,  and  their  cost,  or  a 
portion  thereof,  might  be  devoted,  if  considered  necessary,  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  breakwater  against  northeast  and  north  storms.  No  pro- 
tection from  southeast  storms  would  be  required,  the  land  serving  »« 
breakwater  against  them. 

If  the  line  of  Captain  Howell  be  selected,  jetties  would  be  required, 
and  these  should  be  spread  apart  at  their  junction  with  the  land,  and 
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inclined  toward  each  other  at  their  seaward  extremities,  after  the  usaal 
mode  of  forming  a  harbor  with  piers.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
canal  being  northeast,  besides  the  harbor  itself,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable lee  on  the  outside  of  the  piers  for  the  protection  of  many  ves- 
sels of  movierate  draught  of  water  against  southeast  storms.  These 
considerations  of  the  protection  of  shipping  against  storms  are  not  now, 
for  the  first  time,  thought  of;  they  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
members  of  the  board,  and  were  so  evident  that  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  incorporate  them  in  their  report.  Such,  at  least,  was  my 
view  at  the  time. 

7.  The  necessity  of  fortifying  the  canal  was  likewise  so  evident  that 
the  board  assumed  it  without  discussion,  and  the  only  question  in  refer- 
ence to  it  to  be  found  in  their  report  is  whether  the  defense  of  the  canal 
should  depend  npon  existing  works,  or  upon  works  specially  constructed. 
No  doubt  has  ever  been  expressed  of  the  advisability  of  attaching  the 
defense  of  the  canal  to  existing  works,  provided  other  important  points, 
among  which  was  the  permanence  of  the  banks,  which  might  involve 
the  8e<5^rity  of  the  foundation  of  the  lock,  could  be  adjusted  suitably. 
General  Beauregard  says  in  his  letter:  "Its  (the  canal's)  location  on  the 
river  should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Forts  St.  Philip 
and  Jackson,  due  regard  beijig  had  to  the  permanency  of  the  river-bank.^ 
(The  underscoring  is  mine.)  The  permanency  of  the  bank  is  the  very 
point,  for  it  has  been  represented  to  members  of  the  board  that  encroach- 
ments upon  one  bank  and  fillings  at  the  other  are  progressing  at  the 
bend,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  This  state  of 
things  requires  careful  investigation  before  deciding  npon  the  location 
of  the  canal  near  that  fort. 

8.  The  fact  that  the  board  had  found  it  necessary  to  relegate  the 
whole  matter  to  the  officer  in  charge  for  additional  investigations  before 
the  location,  even,  of  the  canal  could  be  satisfsictorily  settled,  is  a  sufficient 
justification  for  their  brief  report,  (if  brevity  in  such  matters  is  ever  to 
be  excused,)  and  for  omitting  to  discuss  further  details,  most  of  which 
will  probably  be  solved  by  the  examination  recommended. 

9.  The  line  of  canal  recommended  in  the  minority  report  furnishes  a 
good  lea  against  northeast  storms,  but  not  against  southeasters.  It 
would  be  ten  and  three-quarter  miles  long,  of  which  eight  and  three- 
quarter  miles  would  lie  in  the  water.  The  navigation  of  a  long,  narrow 
channel,  by  vessels  under  the  influence  of  side  winds,  would  be  difficult, 
owing  to  the  constant  tendency  to  drift  upon  the  side  of  the  excavation. 
I  do  not  perceive  how  the  cost  could  be  less  than  that  of  Captain  How- 
ell's project,  which  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  various  lines  considered 
by  the  board ;  and,  besides,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  bed  of  the 
Gulf  in  that  locality  is  too  limited  to  permit  it  to  be  assumed  that  the 
excavation  of  the  trunk  would  be  permanent.  Investigations  in  the 
shape  of  borings^  which  the  minority  report  will  not  join  the  board  in 
recommending,  appear  to  be  necessary  to  solve  the  question. 

10.  The  minority  report,  to  sustain  its  views;  quotes  with  approval 
from  a  report  of  the  late  Colonel  Abort,  in  reference  to  the  canal- 
project  of  the  late  Major  Chase.  The  latter,  in  his  report  on  a  ship- 
canal  said: 

The  obstaclee  presented  to  an  easy  entrance  of  the  Mississippi  by  vessels  drawing 
12  feet  of  water  are  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  and 
require  to  be  promptly  removed  ;  or,  failing  to  he  donCj  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal 
OD  the  plan  indicated  by  M^jor  Buissou  should  be  resorted  to. 

No  wonder  that  the  expense  of  the  project,  ten  millions,  should  have 
turned  Colonel  Abort's  views  back  to  the  methods  of  improving  some 
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one  of  the  passes,  to  ascertain  vrhether  12  feet,  or  a  little  more,  coold 
not  be  obtained  there. 

In  my  opinion  Colonel  Abert  was  justified  in  rejecting  the  canal,  be- 
cause an  adequate  motive  for  its  construction  was  wanting;  while  the 
passes  could  be  improved  easily  to  the  depth  then  demanded.  Bat  if 
instead  of  12  feet,  the  question  had  been  of  25  or  26  feet  in  depth  At 
the  passes,  would  Colonel  Abert  have  decided  as  he  did  ?    I  thiDk  sot. 

11.  !No  breakwater  could  be  constructed  in  Isle  au  Breton  Pass,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  canal,  on  account  of  the  damage  and  deterion- 
tion  which  might  result  to  the  pass  itself  trom  the  structure ;  it  migkt 
be  placed  south  of  Isle  au  Breton,  but  in  order  to  protect  veHKls 
against  storms,  from  southeast  around  to  northeast,  it  would  be  neoes- 
sary,  if  there  was  but  one  breakwater,  to  make  it  in  the  shape  of  an  L, 
and  this  form  would  result  in  the  filling  of  the  interior  space  with  silt, 
and  considerable  loss  of  benefit.  I  think  the  necessity  for  a  breakwater, 
other  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  construction  of  the  outlet  of  the 
canal  itself,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  The  storms  from  the  sonth- 
east,  which  are  the  most  violent,  prevail  exactly  at  that  period  of  the 
year  when  the  export  trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  at  its  miuimoB. 
Against  northeast  storms,  the  lee  of  Isle  au  Breton,  and  of  the  shoals 
around  it,  would  constitute  a  considerable  protection.  Large  ships  in 
that  anchorage  would  ride  out  any  ordinary  storm,  and  it  woald  be 
going  too  far  to  suppose  that  a  navigator  would  allow  himself  lo  be 
caught  in  this  cul-de-sac,  when  he  might  obtain  due  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  hurricane  or  cyclone.  At  all  events,  during  the  civil  wir 
our  blockaders,  composed  mostly  of  merchant- vessels,  were  able  to 
blockade  continuously  the  ports  of  the  Gulf,  and  even  of  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

During  the  prevalenceof  a  hurricane  or  cyclone  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  breakwater  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  moment;  vessels  iinabk 
to  enter  a  port  on  the  approach  of  such  storms  have  to  run  out  to  set 

In  a  severe  gale  vessels  cannot  enter  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi, 
Galveston  Harbor,  nor,  I  think,  any  harbor  on  the  Gulf  except  tie 
Tortugas. 

12.  It  has  been  said  that  the  board  should  have  included  the  coettf 
defensive  works  in  their  estimate  for  the  canal.  The  board  hare 
confined  their  action  to  the  instructions  given  them,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  scope ;  and,  besides,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  estimate  for  defensive  works  when  the  location,  even,  of  the  canal  hid 
not  been  settled. 

I  understand  that  the  defenses  of  Forts.  St.  Philip  and  Jackson 
have  been  planned  under  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  depth  ovff 
the  bar,  at  the  passes,  of  about  18  feet,  and  that  an  increase  to  25  feet, 
which  is  sufficient  tor  the  large  class  of  iron-clads,  would  compel  a  eoa* 
siderable  addition  to  be  made  to  the  present  projects  for  those  works: 
and  further,  that  the  cost  of  these  additions  would  equal  that  of  any  de- 
fenses which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  canal.  Supposing 
the  passes  improved — as  they  cannot  be  defended  by  fortifications— the 
whole  lower  part  of  the  river  would  be  at  the  service  of  an  enemy  hav- 
ing a^naval  superiority.  It  is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
canal  be  absolutely  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  for  him  to  make  use  of  it 
In  the  question  of  military  defense,  therefore,  the  canal  is  much  supe- 
rior. 

13.  The  minority  report  appears  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
board,  but  this  appearance  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  there  sw 
two  reports  discussed  in  the  same  paper — the  project  of  Captain  Hovefit 
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and  the  report  of  the  board — and  from  a  certain  inattention  to  ]>recise 
arrangement  the  distinction  between  the  two  becomes  obscure,  and  the 
reader  is  apt  to  mistake  which  party — Captain  Howell,  or  the  board — is 
criticised  by  the  dissenting  member.  I  have  analyzed  the  supposed  dif- 
ferences and  give  the  result. 

1.  The  board  and  the  dissenting  member  consider  a  canal  to  be  en- 
tirely practicable. 

2.  Both  consider  Isle  au  Breton  Pass  as  suited  Tor  the  outlet. 

3.  Both  consider  the  peninsula  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  l>elow  the  fort,  as 
the  proper  place  for  the  other  terminus. 

4.  Neither  party  would  consent  to  place  the  terminus  at  a  i>osition 
where  the  river-bank  was  in  danger. 

5.  Both  desire  the  outlet  to  be  near  Sable  Point. 

6.  Both  consider  that  the  canal  should  be  under  the  protection  of  de- 
fensive works,  and  of  existing  ones,  if  possible. 

7.  There  are  no  differences,  of  which  I  am  aware,  about  the  lock. 

8.  There  was  no  controversy  about  foundations. 

9.  There  was  no  controversy  about  location,  because  the  board  had 
not  fixed  one. 

10.  There  is  practically  no  difference  about  protection  to  vessels  5  and 
probably  had  there  been  a  complete  understanding  between  the  parties, 
of  their  respective  views,  this  present  discussion  would  not  have  been 
necessary. 

11.  The  dissenting  member  thought  the  width  of  the  canal-trunk  some- 
what in  excess,  but  two  large  vessels  with  a  tow-boat  on  each  side  would 
take  up  nearly  all  the  width;  sidings, however,  might  be  constructed  for 
passage  of  vessels. 

12.  He,  however,  objects  to  the  estimate  pat  forward  by  the  board  be- 
cause no  sufficient  data  for  an  approximate  estimate,  even,  in  his  opin- 
ion, exist. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  board  considered  the  location  chosen  for 
the  project  of  the  engineer  in  charge  as  representing  the  most  costly 
in  the  amount  of  work,  as  well  as  in  the  requirements  of  protection  of 
vessels ;  and  adopted  it  tor  the  above  reasons,  in  order  to  fix,  not  an  ap- 
proximate, but  a  limiting,  value  to  the  estimated  cost. 

However,  when  he  discusses  particulars,  he  makes  but  one  exception, 
viz,  that  of  50  cents  per  cubic  yard  lor  excavating  the  trunk  of  the 
canal,  which  he  considers  too  little,  in  view  of  contingent  difficulties ; 
from  the  knowledge  which  various  members  had  of  the  cost  of  dredging, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  excavated  from  the  canal,  &c.,  they  were  of 
the  opinion  that  50  cents  per  yard  would  be  largely  in  excess,  and  that 
said  excess  ought  to  be  ample  to  insure  against  probable  drawbacks. 

As  the  minority  report  considers  the  character  of  the  soil  to  be  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  even  that  additional  borings  to  test  it  are  not  neces- 
sary, the  author  would  have  doubtless  gratified  the  board — I  can  speak 
at  feast  for  myself— by  submitting  his  estimate  for  a  canal,  and  such  an 
attempt  on  his  part  would  have  been  entirely  feasible,  claiming,  a«  he 
does  from  professional  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  The  board,  feeling  that  differences  of  opinion  might  arise 
on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  passes,  and  as  the  two  subjects 
were  radically  distinct  in  their  nature,  decided  to  make  the  report  on 
the  canal  separate  from  the  other.  Such  a  course  it  was  thought  would 
also  have  been  more  conducive  to  harmony  of  action. 

Having  carefully  gone  through  the  work  of  comparison,  I  have  found 
the  supposed  differences  to  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  disappeared,  and 
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am  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  canal  project,  there  is  not  and  has 
not  been  any  important  difference  of  opinion. 
With  regard  to  Captain  Howell's  project : 

1.  The  board  has  not  adopted  his  location,  but  has  left  this  matter 
subject  to  results  of  future  examination. 

2.  The  board  has  not  adopted  his  mode  of  constructing  jetties. 

3.  The  board  has  modified  the  dimensions  and  mode  of  constraetiiig 
the  locks. 

4.  The  board  has  not  adopted  the  coffer-dam  and  drillage  for  founda- 
tion of  lock. 

5.  The  board  has  adopted  the  dimensions  of  the  trunk  of  the  canaL 

6.  The  board  has  adopted  Isle  au  Breton  Pass  for  one  terminus,  aod 
the  straight  reach  of  the  Mississippi  below  Fort  St.  Philip  for  the  other. 

7.  The  board  states  the  necessity  for  works  of  defense. 

The  dissenting  member  thinks  that  2  percent,  on  cost  would  represe&t 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  canal,  and  this  he  derives  from  the  Erie  Caul, 
but  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  and  I  consider  this  percentage  largely  in 
excess;  after  the  canal  is  finished  and  the  work  consolidated,  I  do  not 
see  how  these  expenses  could  exceed  $50,000  per  annum. 

I  wish  to  state  that,  not  having  been  able  to  consult  the  other  men- 
bers  of  the  board,  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  this  paper  except  where  I  have  used  the  language  of  tke 
report  of  board. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Newton, 
Lieut  CoL  of  Engineers^  Brevet  Major- General 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 


[No.  2.] 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

New  Tork^  April  3, 1874 
General  :  I  have  respectfully  to  present  some  observations  in  review 
of  the  minority  report,  dated  January  29  last,  and  offered  to  furnish  the 
views  of  the  dissenting  member  and  the  reasons  for  his  non-concurrenee 
with  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  dated  January  13,  Ift^ 
upon  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi. 

stirring  and  DREDaiNa  THE  BAR. 

In  1852  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Tow-boat  Association  to  deepen 
the  Southwest  Pass  to  18  feet.  It  is  stated  that  18  feet  was  obtainrf 
in  1853,  but  it  is  not  stated  that  the  contractors  were  required  to  main- 
tain this  depth  after  it  was  once  gained.  It  is  stated  in  the  minority 
report  that  the  width  of  300  feet  was  specified  in  the  contract;  bat  was 
it  ever  obtained  ?  and,  if  so,  where  is  the  evidence  f 

The  next  example  is  the  disbursement  of  $330,000,  appropriated  by 
Congress,  in  1856,  for  opening,  and  keeping  open,  by  contract,  ship-chtf- 
nels  through  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Southwest  Pass  and  Passi 
Loutre.  Contracts  with  the  Messrs.  Craig  and  Rightor  were  accordioj^iy 
entered  into  for  opening  both  channels  to  a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  duub* 
taining  that  depth  four  and  a  half  years.  After  constructing  au  apology 
for  a  jetty,  the  contractors  abandoned  that  mode  of  operating  to  adoji 
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the  s.V8tem  by  stirring  up,  dredgring,  &c.  By  tbese  methods  they  suc- 
ceeded, September,  1858,  in  ol)ening  two  channels  to  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
their  contract  having  been  modified  that  year  with  respect  to  depth. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1858  those  parties  refused  to  comply  further  with 
their  contract  to  maintain  a  depth  of  18  feet  for  a  period  of  four  and  a 
half  years.  A  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  other  parties  for 
deepening  Southwest  Pass,  but  they  likewise  failed  to  execute  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  appropriation,  $70,000,  was  then  disbursed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Department,  and  a  depth  of  18  feet  was  maintained 
npon  the  bar  of  Southwest  Pass  for  one  year. 

In  the  first  example  taken  the  width  is  doubtful,  while  the  element 
and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  channel  is  entirely  ignored. 

The  second  example  is  deficient,  by  omitting  the  width ;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  channel  was  not  attempted. 

In  the  third  the  maintenance  of  the  channel  for  one  year  is  stated, 
hut  the  width  is  not.  The  importance  of  the  omissions*  noted  will  be 
perceived  by  a  little  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  itself: 

1.  The  quantity  of  work  will  increase  directly  with  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  cut  made  in  the  bed  of  the  channel. 

2.  If  these  dimensions  exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  slopes  of  both  sides 
of  the  channel  will  slide  into  the  excavation  and  increase  the  amount  to 
he  removed  out  of  all  ratio  with  the  dimensions  proiier  of  the  cut. 

3.  When  a  certain  depth  and  width  is  obtained,  the  problem  of  main- 
tenance then  comes  in.  Some  time  is  required  for  the  grading  of  the 
sides,  due  to  the  new  depth,  and  the  maintenance  is  charged  with  the 
removal  of  these  land-slips,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  ordinary  deposits 
in  the  channel. 

4.  Again,  one  season  may  be  extremely  favorable  for  the  operations 
of  excavating,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  a  rapid  current,  while  another, 
owing  to  the  slack  currents,  may  be  very  unfavorable. 

5.  In  spite  of  all  regulations  the  grounding  of  vessels  must  occasion- 
ally take  place,  and  particularly  if  the  cut  is  not  made  of  ample  width. 
The  result  of  a  grounding  is  the  formation  of  a  shoal  in  the  channel- way 
and  a  loss  of  depth. 

6.  To  these  must  be  added  filling  up  the  channel  excavated,  and  par- 
ticularly the  i>ortiou  near  the  bar,  by  the  influence  of  storms. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  stated  above,  were  considered,  as 
well  as  the  results  obtained  by  Captain  Howell  during  his  operations 
fi'om  July  1,  1872,  to  April  1, 1873.  At  Southwest  Pass  the  records 
show,  by  reducing  mean  low-water  to  extreme  low-water,*  that  for 
eight  days  there  was  a  depth  of  from  12  to  14  feet ;  for  six  days,  15 
feet;  for  eight  days,  15J  feet;  for  eighty-six  days,  16  feet;  for  twenty- 
three  days,  16 J  feet;  for  twenty  one  days,  17  feet;  for  seventeen  days, 
17J  feet;  for  fifty -eight  days,  18  feet;  and  for  twenty-three  days,  19 
feet.  That  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days  when  the  depth 
was  less  than  18  feet,  to  forty-seven  days  when  it  was  greater  than  18 
feet;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  stoppages  of  v^ork  due  to 
slack  currents,  rough  weather,  and  to  fogs,  were  mainly  coincident  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  lesser  depths.  These  results  should  be  consulted 
in  preference  to  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  January  13 
last,  as  they  are  not  only  more  in  detail,  but  possess  likewise  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  reduced  to  extreme  low- water  of  the  Gulf,  which  is  the 
standard  adopted  for  the  ship-canal,  and  used  both  in  the  reports  of  the 
board  and  those  of  the  minority. 

*  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  Extreme  low-water,  as  observed  in  1851-'52,  Appendix 
A,  Hnmphreys  and  Ai)boty  is  lower  by  nearly  3  inches  than  the  standard  here  assumed 
ton  purposes  of  reduction. 
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The  time  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  days  is  accounted  for  as 
follows:  Suspension  of  work  on  account  of  slack  current,  sixtj-afht 
days;  fogs,  fifteen  days;  rough  weather,  fifteen  days;  repairs,*  forty- 
three  days;  Sundays,  thirty-nine  days;  pulling  off  grounded  vessels, 
four  days;  coaling,  four  days;  leaving  eighty-six  days  to  be  credited  to 
the  work  of  the  machine,  as  no  record  exists  to  state  that  it  wa8  not  at 
work.  The  result  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  days  of  unavoidable 
suspension  of  work,  to  eighty-six  working  days. 

The  useful  effect  of  the  dredgers,  measured  in  time,  would,  therefore, 
be  only  31  per  cent,  of  its  theoretic  value,  and  this  result,  takeD  firam 
the  records  of  the  most  improved  machinery,  constructed  and  worked 
under  the  eyes  of  engineer  officers,  if  considered  in  relation  to  theftct 
before  shown,  that  the  amount  of  work  under  varying  depths  and  widths 
of  excavation  may  differ  vastly  from  their  numerical  ratio  to  each  other, 
shows  conclusively  that  there  is  a  practical  limit  of  improveuient  bj 
this  process,  which  is  suddenly  reached. 

The  official  records  thus  analyzed  would  not  warrant  the  board  in 
estimating  a  greater  depth  than  18  feet  at  extreme  lo^w- water  as  capable 
of  being  maintained  at  the  passes  by  means  of  the  stirring  process;  and 
thei-e  would  seem  to  have  been  some  reason  for  all  former  trials  haviog 
been  arrested  when  the  depth  of  18  feet,  or  about  that  depth,  was  ob- 
tained, as  if  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  had  then  begun  to  be  eueoDii- 
tered.    However  that  may  be,  these  siguificant  coiacidences  do  exist 

It  should  have  been  stated  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  January  13 
last  that  the  depths  obtained  by  Captain  Howell  at  Southwest  Pass  are 
referred,  not  to  extreme  low-w^ater,  but  to  mean  low-water,  while  the 
depths  obtained  at  Pass  k  Loutre  from  April  1  to  June  30  are  errone- 
ousl\  referred  to  "extreme  low- water,'' instead  of  to  mean  low  water. 
This  correction  of  the  depth  obtained  at  Pass  a  Loutre  would  reduce  it 
from  17J  feet  to  about  10 J  feet.  With  nothing  practical  to  rely  upon 
save  the  records  of  the  trials  of  1853,  1858,  and  1859,  which  are  defi- 
cient in  essential  elements,  and  consequently  useless  for  scientific  iints- 
tigatiou,  the  minority  report  does  not  hesitate  to  lecture  the  boani  in 
this  wise : 

In  face  of  these  facts;  in  face  of  the  positive,  formal,  and  official  statement  of  the 
engineer  in  charge,  that  so  far  as  regards  obtmning  a  W-foot  dumnel  the  uatunl  oi>- 
stacles  have  been  overcome,  (reiterated  under  different  forms,)  and  in  face  of  the^t 
that  since  the  proved  success  of  stirring  up  by  scraping  with  harrows,  &c,,  forffiOlOO 
a  year,  machinery  expressly  de-sigued  to  this  end  has  been  invented  and  impwred 
upon,  under  the  eye  of  engineer  officers,  to  be  operated  at  an  expense  of  $200,000 per 
annum,  the  majority  of  the  board  advise  you  that  **  the  results  so  far  do  not  warraotthe 
board  in  estimating  a  greater  depth  than  18  feet  at  extreme  low- water,  as  capable  rf 
being  maintained  at  the  passes  by  means  of  the  stirring-up  processs;"  and,  furthciwfB, 
that  this  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  naval,  military,  and  conimeRi»l 
services. 

Let  it  be  noted,  first,  that  the  engineer  in  charge  does  not  state  tli»t 
he  maintained^  but  only  obtained^  20  feet  of  depth,  and  that  depth  «^ 
at  mean,  not  at  extreme  low-water. 

The  necessity  for  this  forcible  if  not  courteous  arraignment  of  the 
board  by  one  of  its  members  might  have  been  spared  if  some  little  space 
had  been  devoted  in  the  minority  report  to  the  recorded  results  of  tittt 
"machinery  expressly  designed,'' •  •  •  »  <( invented  and  improved 
upon,  under  the  eye  of  engineer  officers,"  and  "  operated  at  an  exix'iise 
of  $200,000  per  annum."  Now,  although  the  records  of  the  actual  work 
of  that  maehine  at  Southwest  Pass  had  been  collated  by  the  boanl  and 
published  in  their  report,  the  minority  report  has  not  been  tempted  eren 
to  allude  to  them,  far  less  discuss  them. 
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Why  the  records  of  a  past  time  so  imperfect  as  to  admit  of  any  and 
every  deduction  have  been  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  full  and 
precise  information  which  could  have  been  found  in  Captain  Howell's 
last  report  upon  the  stirring  process,  is  not  in  my  power  to  explain. 

One  great  objection  to  the  moderate  depth  over  the  bar,  which  the 
dredgers  are  capable  of  yielding,  is  the  fact  that  in  rough  weather  it 
coald  not,  on  account  of  the  swell,  be  availed  of  by  vessels  drawing  the 
full,  or  nearly  full,  draught  which  the  bar  afforded,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  an  entrance  is  most  needed.  It  is  important  likewise  to 
remember  that  one  effect  of  storms  would  be  to  create  an  actual  obstruc- 
tion at  the  bar  by  washing  sand  into  the  entrance. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  above  considerations,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  navigation  of  the  passes  safe  as  well  as  convenient  to  commerce, 
something  more  than  the  bare  draught  of  vessels  must  be  considered  in 
establishing  the  depth  over  the  bar. 

After  the  elaborate  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  tbe  stirring  process, 
and  the  conclusion  that  ^' with  20  feet  at  extreme  low-tide,"  (which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  maintiiined,)  '<  vessels  drawing  22J  feet  could,  owing  to  the 
softness  of  the  bar,  frequent  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  mere  com- 
mercial purposes  probably  20  feet  draught  would  be  adequate ;  a  draught 
of  23  feet  will  include  85  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  ;  and 
with  a  draught  of  but  18  feet  vessels  (steamers)  can  be  built  of  5,000 
tons  carrying  70,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  about  11,000  bales  of  cotton," 
I  felt  prepared  to  consider  this  as  the  settlement  of  the  question  on  the. 
part  of  the  minority  report,  as  well  against  the  jetty  system,  which  it 
advocates,  as  against  the  canal,  which  it  reprobates.  But  no;  however 
potent  the  argument  may  be  against  the  lattiBr,  ^< still,"  (to  use  the 
words  of  that  report,)  **an  improvement  of  one  ob  more  of  the  natural 
mouths  by  which  a  suflacient  depth  should  be  afforded  without  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  machinery  •  *  would  be  desirable."  As  to  defensive 
measures  to  protect  the  dredgers  in  time  of  war,  none  could  be  taken, 
unless  vessels  of  war  were  detailed  to  this  end ;  otherwise,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  blockade,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  cruiser  of 
the  enemy  which  might  choose  to  make  a  dash  at  them.  Practically, 
therefore,  dredging  could  not  be  carried  on  during  a  period  of  hostili- 
ties. 

I  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  efforts  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  would  be  sufficiently  accommodated  with  a  depth 
of  entrance  to  its  great  river,  so  inferior  to  those  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  country,  believing  that  such  depths  will  rule  the  draught  of  ves- 
sels frequenting  our  ports,  and  that  a  deficiency  in  that  respect  would 
make  an  unfortunate  discrimination  against  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  any  locality. 

Baltimore  has  felt  this,  and  is  now  dredging  to  obtain  a  24-foot  chan- 
nel leading  to  its  port.  I  have  from  the  first  maintained  that,  leaving 
naval  uses  out  of  consideration,  the  necessities  of  commerce  alone 
den^.and  a  depth  of  at  least  24  feet  at  low-water  for  an  outlet  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  nothing  short  of  this  will  ever  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  importance  of  making  the  Mississippi  accessible  to  the 
larger  classes  of  naval  vessels  cannot  be  overrated.  It  not  only  "  fur- 
nishes a  harbor  of  several  hundred  miles  in  length  for  vessels  of  any 
attainable  dimensions  and  draught,  but  it  furnishes  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties, and  at  the  lowest  prices,  all  that  is  needed  in  ship-building,  whether 
in  wood  or  iron,  and  for  the  outfit  of  fleets  and  armies.  To  make  the 
Mississippi,  therefore,  accessible  to  vessels  of  war,  is  to  do  away  with  the 
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need  of  other  iDefficient  naval  depots,  such  as  that  at  Pensacola,  and  to 
furnish  centrally  to  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Galf  the  miich-needrf 
depot  and  arsenal  for  naval  operations.'' 

The  above,  extracted  from  a  paper  submitted  by  Colonel  Ban»>rf, 
expresses  forcibly  the  other  (beside  commercial)  advantages  which  wodd 
be  conferred  by  a  liberal  policy  of  improvement  in  this  quarter. 

A  depth  of  outlet  about  25  feet  at  extreme  low-water  would  sufficed) 
convert  the  Mississippi  into  such  ^^  depot  and  arsenal  for  naval  open- 
tions,"  and  I  cannot,  in  view  of  the  object  which  the  resolution  of  C«- 
gress  imposed  upon  the  ship-canal,  viz,  to  be  suited  for  njilitary,  mmI, 
and  commercial  purposes,  agree  to  have  an  improvement  of  the  iKiaeB 
(to  take  the  place  of  the  canal)  discussed  upon  the  idea  of  obtiiiDt^f 
merely  18, 19,  or  20  feet,  a  depth  manifestly  incapable  of  meeting  tie 
wants  of  the  Navy. 

The  board  discussed  the  canal  project  and  the  jetty  system  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  above  resolution,  and  no  discussion  which  ignores 
these  can  be  considered  to  be  either  a  review  or  reply. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PASSES  BY  MEANS  OF  JETTIES. 

The  board  of  1852  recommended,  in  the  event  of  not  obtaining  saffi- 
cieut  depth  by  means  of  the  stirring  process  at  Southwest  Pass,  to  re- 
sort to  the  system  of  jetties.  Among  those  who  signed  that  report  w« 
the  member  who  has  constituted  the  minority  in  this  board.  In  a  godi- 
munication  dated  December  (>,  1873,  which  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  he  presents  his  views  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  passes.  He  adopts  Pass  k  Loutre  as  more  favorable  tbaa 
Southwest  Pass,  apparently  for  two  reasons  : 

1.  A  shorter  distance  from  the  interior  depth  of  25  feet  to  the  oottf 
crest  of  the  bar. 

2.  A  smaller  annual  advance  of  the  bar  into  the  Gulf. 

As  that  paper  has  had  an  important  share  in  shaping  the  form  whick 
the  discussion  of  the  improvement  of  the  passes  has  since  assumtMl,* 
brief  synopsis  of  its  plan  of  application  of  the  jetty -system  to  Pass* 
Loutre  will  be  useful : 

1.  The  distance  of  the  interior  depth  of  25  feet  at  low- water  from  ti« 
outer  crest  of  the  bar  was  assumed  to  be  two  and  a  half  miles. 

2.  The  natural  width  of  the  channel  when  that  depth  obtains  vtf 
assumed  to  be  one-half  mile, 

"3.  Parallel  jetties  starting  from  the  cessation  of  25  feet  depth/ 
(above  the  North  Pass,)  **  closing  this  pass,  extend  a  half  mile  apart, 
four  miles  to  points  opposite  the  outer  crest  of  the  bar,  in  about  10  M 
water. 

^^  4.  Perfect  parallelism  is  not  necessary.  Large  deviations  may  be 
made  to  select  the  best  location. 

"  5.  Now.  of  the  four  miles  on  each  side  of  jettying  and  leveeingcofr 
bined,  (for  a  large  proportion  of  it  should  be  called  levee^)  •  •two- 
thirds,  perhaps  three-fourths,  may  be  laid  on  the  ground  bare  at  lot- 
water,  or  permanently  out  of  water.  Of  the  remaining  one-eighth  » 
one-fourth,  scarce  any  of  it  is  in  depth  greater  than  10  feet. 

"  6.  The  average  cross-section  of  jetties  and  levees  is  assumed  to  it 
15  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep. 

"  7.  The  effects  of  these  embankments  is  described  as  follows :  H* 
25ibot  channel  will  be  extended  at  once  two  and  one-half  miles    *   * 
the  bar  must  me  excavated  to  25  feet.    The  velocity  of  current  niatt* 
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tained  nnimpaired  up  to  this  point  will  carry  its  sediment  far  beyond 
into  deep  water.  The  present  rigime  of  a  shoal-bed  cannot  again  be 
restored  until  the  vast  bottom  area,  now  covered  with  deep  water  beyond, 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles,  is  raised. 

"  8.  The  jetties  being  once  extended  ont  to  the  crest  of  the  existing 
bar,  they  do  not  require  the  incessant /oZiotrtn<7  wp  supposed;  though 
that  they  may  ultimately  require  extension,  I  do  not  dispute. 

"9.  I  estimate  that  Pass  k  Loutre  has  advanced  in  twenty-cine  years 
something  over  200  feet  per  annum,  say  225  feet.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  for  the  assumption  that  the  advance  will  be  more  rapid  than  can 
be  easily  dealt  with,  nor  that  continued  and  incessant  work  will  be 
required. 

"  The  ver>'  first  operation  is  an  advance  of  the  deep  channel  two  and 
a  half  milesj  just  twice  as  much  as  the  bar  has  advanced  in  twenty-nine 
years. 

'^I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  recommending  it  (the  jetty  system)  as 
probably  furnishing  the  most  speedy  attainment  of  a  deep-water  channel, 
and  one  which  will  have  some  features  of  permanence  ^*     •        •        • 
and  then  illustrating  the  example  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

"  Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  jetties  has  been  the  diminishing  by  more 
than  one-half  the  old  rate  of  the  advance  of  the  delta  at  the  8ulina 
mouth  as  represented  by  the  24-foot  line  and  30-foot  line  of  soundings, 
and  this  Sir  Charles  Hartley  considers  to  be  due  to  the  circumstances 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  silt-bearing  waters  of  the  river,  on  issuing,  as 
at  present,  at  once  into  deep  water  beyond  the  pier-heads^  is,  as  a  rule,  car- 
ried far  to  the  southeast  by  the  littoral  current,  instead  of  flowing  into 
the  sea,  as  formerly,  with  a  feeble  and  constantly-decreasing  current,  by 
numerous  shallow  channels,  &c.,  and  it  was  also  found  that  the  action 
of  the  sea  on  the  bottom,  during  storms,  swept  away  the  banks  deposited 
beyond  the  north  pier-head. 

*' A  *  littoral  current'  may  not  exist  at  the  passes,  but  the  efficient  action 
of  wave&aud  currents  produced  by  storms  may  be  reasonably  counted 
upon  to  retard,  as  they  always  have  done,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  sed- 
imental  dSposite^  which,  as  at  the  Sulina,  projected  with  undiminishe<l  ve- 
locity into  the  deep  waters  beyond  the  bar-crests,  (at  present  the  velocity 
has  been  nearly  destroyed  when  the  crest  is  reached,)  will  be  dissemi- 
nated far  and  wide.'' 

These  extracts  offer  a  definite  project  for  our  consideration,  and  its 
author  states,  in  express  terms,  the  results  to  be  expected  from  its. con- 
struction. 

1.  Although  he  accepts  a  width  of  river  between  banks  of  one-half  a 
mile,  as  corresponding  to  the  depth  required,  25  feet  at  extreme  low 
watcTj  yet  he  advocates  large  deviations  in  excess  of  this  width,  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  location  for  his  jetties,  and  obtains  by  this  novel,  if 
not  correct,  mode  of  treating  parallel  jetties,  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  presentation  of  his  system  sufficiently  favorable  in  point  of  cost. 

2.*Kotwithstanding  his  statement  that  the  depth  of  25  feet  ceased  to 
obtain  above  the  division  or  fork  of  the  pass,  yet,  in  another  and  sub- 
sequent communication,  he  perceives  no  necessity  of  closing  one  of  the 
outlets  in  order  to  obtain  in  the  other  the  depth  desired. 

3.  The  result  of  such  jetties,  he  asserts,  would  be  not  only  to  [)ush 
forward  the  depth  of  26  feet  to  the  bar,  but  also  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  shoal  depth  over  it  until  the  deep  space  ahead  in  the  Gulf, 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  should  first  be  filled.  Afterward, 
to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  time  required  to  accomplish  this,  he  states 
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the  distance  to  be  filled  corresponds  to  the  progress  of  the  bar  for  filtj- 
eight  years. 

4.  It  is  not  surprising,  after  the  above,  that  he  concludes  the  incessaot 
following  up  of  the  bar,  by  extension  of  the  jetties,  to  be  superflaooa, 
though  he  will  not  deny  that  ultimately  they  may  require  extension. 

5.  He  appears  to  rely  upon  the  precedent  of  the  successful  issue  flf 
the  jetty-system  at  the  SuUna  month  of  the  Danube  as  a  guarantee  ftr 
the  application  of  the  same  method  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
But  Colonel  Stokes,  ot  the  royal  engineers,  and  Sir  Charles  Hartley, 
the  engineer  of  that  im])rovement,  both  of  whom  were  connected  witk 
it  from  commencement  to  completion,  in  their  speeches  and  writings, 
concur  in  attributing  whatever  permanence  may  attach  to  the  improT^ 
ment  to  the  existence  of  a  littoral  current  tending  to  the  southward; 
which,  aided  by  the  northeast  storms,  breaking  and  stirring  up  tte 
shoals,  transports  the  matters  suspended  in  the  river- waters,  as  wellas 
that  portion  deposited  upon  the  bottom,  away  from  the  outlet  of  ik 
jetties. 

This  action  has  hitherto  prevented  the  growth  of  the  bar,  and  will 
preserve  it  in  statu  quo  until  the  gradual  advance  of  the  depositee  from 
the  other  mouths  of  the  Danube  shall  have  forced  out  the  littoral  cor- 
rimt  from  the  ends  of  the  jetties,  in  which  event  the  latter  will  have  to 
be  extended. 

in  his  first  paper,  the  advocate  of  the  jetty-system  for  the  Mississippi 
mouths  relies  upon  the  action  of  the  waves  alone  to  break  up  and  trans- 
port away  from  the  outlet  the  large  mass  of  diposites^  apparently  foi^ 
ful  of  the  influence  of  the  waves  to  form  the  bar,  and  that  any  cbanud 
through  it  is  due  solely  to  the  river-currents.  In  all  cases,  whether  a 
current  flows  or  still  water  obtains  between  the  jetties,  unless  the  ends 
of  the  jetties  are  founded  at  such  depths  that  waves  cannot  act  upon 
the  bottom,  supposed  to  be  composed  of  movable  material,  the  tend^icjr 
of  storms  is  to  develop  a  shoaling. 

In  a  second  paper,  by  the  same  author,  apparently  aroused  to  tke 
important  part  which  it  did  have  in  the  improvement  of  the  Danube, 
he  asserts  that  there  is  a  littoral  current  off  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  refers  for  proof  of  its  velocity  to  page  449  of  "  Physics  ari 
Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi." 

It  was  impossible  to  have  made  a  reference  more  out  of  place.  Tfce 
subjects  treated  therein  are  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  and  the  tidal  veloe- 
ties  in  midriver^  but  nothing  concerning  littoral  currents. 

But  the  minority  report  might  have  referred  to  a  report  by  Mr,  (since 
Major-General)  G.  G.  Meade,  of  a  survey  made  by  him  in  1838,  of  South- 
west and  South  Passes,  and  to  be  found  in  the  work  above  named, in 
which,  after  careful  observations  conducted  from  the  bar  to  a  distaoce 
of  seven  miles  outside,  he  states  that  he  failed  to  discover  the  existea* 
of  any  littoral  current. 

Analogy,  therefore,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Mississippi,  as  to 
the  element  of  a  littoral  current^  which  was  declared  so  important  to'ite 
improvement,  by  the  engineers  engaged  at  the  former  river,  falls  to  Ae 
ground.  In  subsequent  portions  of  this  paper  I  will  show  that,  except 
the  bare  fact  of  both  being  delta  rivers,  similarity  does  not  exist  b^ 
tween  the  Danube  and  the  Mississippi. 

I  shall  not  in  this  discussion  ignore  or  reject  the  fact«  and  conclosioiis 
of  the  survey  made  by  order  of  the  Government,  and  reported  in  "Pbr 
sics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi."  This  work,  elaborate  in  detdi 
and  remarkable  for  the  clear  light  which  its  admirable  handling  of  spe- 
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cific  facts  sheds  upon  the  physical  laws  governing  the  river,  cannot  be 
passed  over  to  receive,  in  lieu  thereof,  inconclusive  examples  taken  from 
foreign  rivers. 

The  pablished  information  concerning  the  Danabe,  and  bearing  upon 
the  points  in  discussion,  does  not  at  all  compare  in  scope  and  scientific 
value  with  the  exhaustive  treatise  which  we  possess  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  delta.  Our  engineers,  then,  can  obtain  vastly  more  in- 
formation from  sources  within  their  reach  concerning  our  great  river, 
than  all  the  published  information  available  can  furnish  of  the  Danube 
or  other  foreign  river. 

The  board,  in  their  report  of  January  13  last,  in  imitation  of  the  pro- 
ject already  extracted  from  the  minority  paper  of  December  6  last,  and 
with  the  view  of  submitting  its  conclusions  to  a  test,  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  parallel  jetties  for  the  deepening  of  the  bar  at  Pass  k  Loutre. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  a  chart  upon  a  large  scale,  compiled  from 
recent  surveys,  the  distance  apartof  the  jetties  was  assumed  to  be  2,200 
feet,  that  width  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  pass  where  the  depth 
of  25  feet  was  obtained. 

The  jetties  were  held  strictly  to  that  distance  apart,  in  order  that  the 
complete  effect  of  parallel  jetties  upon  the  bar  might  be  obtained. 

In  what  follows  I  will  adhere  to  the  principles  and  conclusions  ob- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  board,  although  taking  the  liberty  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  my  own  way. 

1.  Assuming  that  the  width  of  2,200  feet  would  sufQce  to  maintain  a 
channel  of  the  required  depth  in  the  pass,  it  would  not  carry  it  to  the 
bar,  for  these  reasons  :  At  the  bar  the  wave-action  would  tend  directly 
to  decrease  the  depth;  the  intrusion  of  salt  water  at  certain  periods 
within  the  jetty-heads  would  interfere  with  the  normal  conditions  of 
scour  ;  the  loss  of  velocity  due  to  great  lengths  of  jetties  would  exercise 
an  unfavorable  influence  ;  and,  finally,  Jihe  occurrence  of  periods  of  me- 
dium velocities  without  floods  would  cause  greater  deposits  upon  the 
bar.  The  Sulina  mouth  is  a  case  where  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
last-named  cause  that  the  navigable  depth  varied,  at  periods  from  1862 
to  1869,  between  17J  and  13J  feet.  Hence  the  distance  between  the 
jetties  must  be  decreased  as  the  bar  is  approached.  , 

2.  When  the  jetties  shall  have  arrived  at  the  position  of  the  original 
outer  crest  of  the  bar,  it  will  be  found,  thanks  to  the  ordinary  as  well 
as  to  the  extraordinary  advance  of  the  bar,  due  to  the  construction  of 
the  jetties,  that  the  outer  crest  has  been  pushed  ahead  about  1,800  feet 
into  the  Gulf.  An  ordinary  advance  of  302  feet  per  annum,  and  a  mod- 
erate period  of  three  years  for  the  'construction  of  about  eight  miles  of 
jetties,  are  here  supposed. 

Owing  to  the  slope  at  which  the  bar  will  advance  into  the  Gulf,  the 
depth  on  the  new  outer  crest  will  have  decreased  between  3  and  4  feet, 
and  hence,  in  order  to  maintain  the  depth  of  25  feet,  the  jetties  must  be 
pushed  out  until  the  new  crest  is  attained. 

Upon  the  Rhone,  when  the  jetties  were  completed,  in  1852,  the  bar 
was  about  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  advance ;  in  1863  this  advance  was 
nearly  one  and  three-fourths  miles }  the  progress  during  this  interval 
having  been  three  times  the  ordinary  rate. 

The  depth  on  the  bar  was  always  much  less  than  that  between  the 
jetty -heads,  and  any  partial  variation  of  depth  over  the  bar  seemed  due 
to  freshets  in  the  river.  A  littoral  current  is  found  of  one  and  one-tenth 
to  one  and  five-tenths  miles  per  hour.  The  matter  held  in  suspension 
and  discharged  is  stated  to  have  been  583,666,666  cubic  feet,  equivalent 
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to  36,480,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which  137,333,333  cubic  feet,  or  8,583,333 
tons,  were  carried  off  by  the  littoral  current 

As  a  comparison,  the  littoral  current  at  the  Sulina  mouth  is  fix>m 
seven-twelfths  to  one  and  one-sixth  miles  per  hour,  and  the  amount  of 
matter  yearly  discharged  through  this  mouth  is  about  2,510,000  tons. 

The  amounts  discharged  through  certain  passes  of  the  Mississippi  are 
as  follows :  Southwest  Pass,  67,130,000  tons  per  annum ;  Pass  k  Loatic, 
45,975,000  tons  per  annum ;  South  Pass,  15,810,000  tons  per  annum. 

Although  the  piers  at  the  Bhone  were  not  carried  out  to  the  bar^  their 
results  have  been  valuable  in  demonstrating  that  the  effect  of  jettief^ 
by  concentrating  a  current  upon  the  bar,  would  be  to  increase  greatly 
its  rate  of  advance,  while  their  action  upon  the  depth  of  the  bar  was  of 
little  benefit  and  that  was  confined  to  times  of  freshets. 

This  example  is  likewise  a  complete  answer  to  the  argument  of  the 
minority  report,  that  the  jetties,  if  carried  to  the  outer  crest  of  the  bar, 
would  not  require  continual  extension,  for  the  cause  therein  assigned, 
that  a  shoal  bar  could  not  again  be  formed  until  the  deep  space  ahead, 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  should  first  have  been  filled. 

The  disappointment  suffered  from  the  application  of  the  jetty  system 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  lateral  canal  connecting  the  Rhone  with  the 
Gtflf  of  Foz,  and  having  a  depth  of  23  feet. 

3.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  jetties,  following  up  the  bar,  ha?e 
finally  reached  its  outer  crest.  Owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  river  waten 
with  those  of  the  Gulf,  the  former  will  be  deflected  upward  at  an  an- 
gle, a  result  which  is  apparent  even  from  considering  the  lateral  spread 
of  these  waters  after  having  been  released  from  the  confinement  of  the 
jetties,  and  their  decrease  in  depth  consequent  upon  an  increase  in 
width. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  materials  rolled  by  the  currents  upon  tiie 
bottom  will  be  arrested  as  soon  ^s  they  reach  this  dead  angle,  or  space 
without  currents,  and  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  new  bar  will  he 
coincident  with  the  slope  at  which  the  river  waters  incline  upward.  If 
this  first  formation  be  supposed  to  take  place  during  a  river  fiood,  the 
bar  will  progress  until  the  period  of  slack  currents,  at  which  time  the 
deposits  will  be  upon  the  slope  already  formed  and  at  its  foot.  Whet 
the  next  flood  comes  the  waters  will  be  deflected  by  the  slope  first 
formed,  and  the  material  deposited  upon  the  slope  and  at  its  foot 
will  be  carried  forward  until  they  reach  the  new  crest,  when  they  vH 
be  dropped  over  to  form  the  exterior  slope  of  the  bar.  In  this  mode  the 
bar  is  fcH'med  and  continued,  and  it  is  evident  that  as  the  crest  of  tto 
slope  rises  continually  in  height  as  it  recedes  from  the  jetties,  so  these 
must  be  extended  to  keep  it  down,  and  preserve  the  proper  depth  for 
navigation. 

The  matters  held  in  suspension  by  the  river  waters  are  mainly  cairied 
forward  by  the  currents  into  the  Gulf,  where  they  are  deposited,  aod 
serve  to  raise  the  level  of  the  bottom,  but  the  bar  proper  is  composed 
of  materials  rolled  upon  the  bottom  and  arranged  in  the  forms  and  b7 
the  influences  already  described.  The  matters  carried  in  suspension  bj 
their  deposit  simply  prepare  a  foundation  for  the  bar,  which  is  after- 
ward regularly  constructed  upon  its  surface. 

This  distinction,  which  is  so  clearly  made  in  the  "  Physics  and  Hy- 
draidics  of  the  Mississippi,"  has  been  little  attended  to  by  writers  » 
the  subject,  and  the  neglect  of  it  has  led  to  many  errors  and  false 
notions. 

From  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  agencies  at  work, 
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whiob  are  iDcessEDtly  tending  to  diminish  the  depth,  the  necessity  of 
oo&Yerging  the  jetties,  and  of  so  placing  and  constructing  them  as  to 
ooeree  and  control  the  currents,  becomes  manifest.  These  jetties  soon 
cease  to  be  mere  mar^ns  to  the  channel,  or  to  act  simply  as  banks  of 
a  river ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  brought  iuto  close  contact  with 
the  currents  as  well  as  waves,  to  resist  not  only  their  action,  but  like- 
wise to  compel  the  corrents  to  perform  their  necessary  work. 

The  jetties,  among  other  casualties,  are  exposed  to  be  frequently  un- 
dermined, and  must  therefore  be  founded  deep  enough  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  such  contingency. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge;  this  brief  sketch  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
to  the  engineer  the  cost  as  well  as  difficulties,  not  merely  of  commencing 
a  system  of  jetties  upon  a  foundation  proverbial  for  want  of  tenacity 
and  resistance,  but  of  prosecuting  it  to  a  successful  completion,  and  of 
making  large  annual  extensions  into  the  Gulf,  in  the  face  of  the  severe 
storms  of  the  locality. 

4.  The  second  minority  report,  of  January  29th  last,  in  dealing  with 
the  example  proposed  by  the  board,  of  parallel  jetties  2,200  feet  apart, 
which  was  intended  to  imitate  the  system  recommended  in  the  first 
minority  report,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  report  of  the  board.  That 
report  demonstrated  that  as  the  bar  is  approached  the  jetties  must  be 
brought  closer  than  the  width  in  the |}a««  corresponding  to  the  depth  of 
25  feet.  In  other  words,  that  if  this  width  on  starting  be  2,200  feet,  it 
must  be  decreased  as  the  jetties  are  extended. 

The  decrease  of  width  would  bring  them  into  deeper  water,  and, 
therefore,  make  them  more  costly.  But  the  board  did  not  consider  this 
unfavorable  feature  of  the  case  in  judging  of  the  cost,  but  treated  them 
as  parallel  and  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  at  the  start.  This  cer- 
tainly was  not  "elaborately  unfavorable"  to  the  jetty  system;  and  if 
the  jetties  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  length  did  lie  in  deep  water, 
that  must  be  attributed  to  the  starting  width  between  them. 

It  is  obvious  this  is  correct,  and,  unless  in  very  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances, the  engineer  would  be  in  error  who  should  increase  such  width ; 
but  we  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  must  decrease  it  as  the  jetties 
lengthen.  The  author,  however,  states  the  board  is  "erroneous  in  prin- 
ciple^— ^for  what,  in  view  of  this  statement,  I  cannot  divine— and  even 
cites  the  work  on  "  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi,"  ajs  well 
as  the  improvement  of  the  Salina  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  prove  his 
position.  I  have  looked  carefully  over  these  citations,  and  find  that 
they  do  not  answer  the  purposes  he  intended.  The  question  is  simply 
whether,  if  2,200  or  any  other  number  of  feet  corresponds  to  the  width 
of  a  river  having  a  depth  of  25  feet,  an  increase  of  that  width  will  not 
lessen  the  depth.  The  board  say  that  it  will,  and  the  minority  report 
says,  if  there  is  meaning  attached  to  its  words,  it  would  not.  Such 
questions  cannot  be  argued. 

5.  It  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  as  the  cross-section  of  discharge 
on  the  outer  crest  of  the  deposit  or  bar  widens,  its  progress  into  the 
Gulf  will  become  slower,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cross-section  be 
narrowed,  the  progress  of  the  deposits  will  become  more  rapid ;  whether 
the  relative  progress  be  in  the  simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  widths  of  dis- 
charge or  in  some  other,  it  is  not  important  here  to  inquire.  The  essen- 
tial fact,  that  as  the  width  of  the  cross-section  diminishes  the  rate  of 
progress  of  the  bar  into  the  Gulf  must  increase,  is  self-evident. 

I^t  us  test  by  this  rule  the  relative  advances  of  the  bars  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Southwest  Pass  and  South  Parses  and  of  Pass  ^  Loutre,  each 
mouth  being  supposed  to  be  treated  with  the  jetty  system,  and  the 
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width  of  cross-section  at  the  end  of  the  jetties  being  that  corresponding 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  depths  of  25  feet  on  the  passes  themseWes. 
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Natnral  width  of  crosa-aeotion  of  discharge  iDto  the  Golf,  .miles . 

Width  between  heads  of  Jetties...'. do.. 

Batio  between  these do . . 

Present  annaal  rate  of  progress  of  the  bar feet 

Estimated  annual  rate  of  progress  of  the  bars  after  completion 
of  jetties feet. 
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The  widths  of  all  these  bars  have  been  taken  from  the  Coast  Snrv^ 
map,  and  upon  the  same  principle  of  measurements;  on  accouut  of  the 
smallness  of  the  scale,  the  dimensions  taken  are  not  assumed  to  be 
strictly  accurate.  The  width  between  jetty-heads  at  Pass  k  Loutre  has 
been  assumed  to  be  2,200  feet;  though  at  this  pass,  ou  account.of  the 
abnormal  state  of  things  produced  by  its  two  mouths,  this  width  apart 
for  the  jetties  is  not  so  certainly  correct  as  at  Southwest  Pass  and  at 
South  Pass.  While  the  estimated  annual  advance  of  the  bar  at  South- 
west Pass  and  at  Pass  k  Loutre  mayjbe  said  to  be,  and  probably  will  be, 
the  same,  that  for  the  South  Pass  is  much  greater  than  either. 

I  do  not  rely  upon  this  method  to  furnish  accurately  the  absolute,  bnt 
it  is  evidently  an  approximation  to  the  relative,  advances  of  the  bars,  to 
which  exception  cannot  justly  be  taken,  and  places  the  Southwest  Pass, 
therefore,  in  an  unfavorable  light  for  improvement  by  jetties. 

Sir  Charles  Hartley  has  said,  and  in  this  he  has  been  cited  repeatedly 
by  the  minority  reports,  that  an  outlet  having  a  large  discharge  was  at 
a  disadvantage  for  improvement  with  another  having  a  less  discharge, 
on  account  of  furnishing  more  material  for  the  formation  of  the  bar,  and 
because  the  bar  was  usually  farther  out.  This  is  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  it  may  be  true,  owing  to  the  littoral  current  and  other  peca- 
fiarities,  for  the  Danube,  to  which  he  particularly  applied  the  principle. 
But  its  application  to  all  rivers  would  lead  to  grave  errors,  because 
another  general  principle  has  not  been  considered,  viz,  the  increased 
progress  forward  of  a  bar  due  to  decreased  width  of  discharge. 

The  eiiect  of  the  application  of  the  last  rule  upon  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  the  Southwest  Pass,  Pass  k  Loutre,  and  South  Pass  has  beei 
to  change  the  aspect  of  matters  as  to  the  choice  of  the  passes  for  a  p^ 
manent  improvement.  The  discharge  through  the  Southwest  Pass  b 
y»A,  through  Pa«s  k  Loutre  ^(j%^,  and  through  South  Pass  only  y^V 
of  the  whole  discharge  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  yet,  cut  and  carve  at 
you  will  the  figures  in  the  table  above,  the  annual  progress  of  Sontli 
Bar,  after  the  application  of  jetties,  will  not  be  reduced  lower  than  1} 
that  of  Southwest  Bar. 

6.  An  examination  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  bars  will  lead  to 
deductions  of  practical  value. 

The  slopes  of  the  bars  interior  to  the  crest  give  for  each  depth  i 
water,  the  inclination  at  which  the  erosive  effect  of  the  currents  at  thit 
depth  and  the  material  of  which  the  bar  is  composed  hold  each  othtf- 
in  equilibrium.  For  Southwest  Pass,  at  a  depth  of  25  feet,  this  incli- 
nation or  rise  is  a  little  more  than  1  foot  per  1,000 ;  for  Pass  k  LoatrCi 
the  inclination  is  l^^^  feet  per  1,000 ;  and  for  South  Pass  at  least  2^  feet 
The  slopes  of  the  bar  at  this  pass  are  very  irregular,  in  strong  contra^ 
with  the  other  sections,  and  seem  to  indicate  intermittent  instead  rf 
the  regular  and  constant  action  of  the  currents  prevailing  on  the  other 
bars. 
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The  growth  of  the  new  bar  beyond  the  jetty- heads  will  not  be  at  a 
less  inclination  than  those  above  given.  Taking,  then,  the  annnal  ad- 
vance of  Southwest  Bar  nnder  the  action  of  jetties  at  1,000  feet,  of 
Pass  k  Loutre  1,200  feet,  and  South  Bar  at  only  1,500  feet,  and  the 
diminutions  of  depths  in  one  year  will  be  respectively  1  foot,  2.16  feet, 
and  3|  feet^  and  hence  the  necessity  for  annnal  extensions  of  the  jetties 
will  be  more  urgent  at  South  Bar  than  at  any  other. 

A  similar  relation  of  slope  in  the  bars  will  be  fonnd  by  considering 
the  flare*  of  the  months  of  the  passes.  This  element  wonld  approxi- 
mate to  the  real  flare  or  spread  of  river- waters  as  they  emerge  from  the 
jetty-heads,  and  give  us  the  means  of  calculating  that  slope.  It  is  not 
assnmed  that  the  results  given  in  these  methods  of  obtaining  the  rise 
of  the  bar  as  it  advances  into  the  Gulf  are  absolutely  correct,  the  scale 
of  the  maps  available  for  use  being  too  reduced  for  that,  even  if  the 
methods  themselves  were  mathematically  correct,  which  is  not  pretended 
to  be  said.  But  the  results  thus  furnished  will  show  the  approximate 
relation  between  the  bars  in  respect  to  their  rise  as  they  advance,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  discriminate  for  or  against  a  certain  pass.  The  three 
parses  having  thus  been  relatively  tested  as  to  capacity  and  eligibility 
for  improvement  by  jetties,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 

Southwest  Pass  is  the  most  advantageous,  except  in  the  flrst  outlay 
for  jetties,  these  being  about  nine  miles  altogether  in  length  ;  the  ad- 
vance and  vertical  rise  of  the  bar- formation  are  less  than  in  any  other; 
the  width  between  jetties  of  3,900  feet,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of 
25  feet,  gives  it  great  advantages  for  permanence,  as  the  necessity  for 
converging  these  will  not,  as  soon  as  in  the  other  passes,  create  such 
obstruction  to  discbarge  that  the  flowing  waters  will  abandon  it  for 
another  pass. 

Pass  ^  Loutre :  The  jetties  here  would  not  differ  materially  in  length 
from  the  preceding  example,  and  the  pass  is  rapidly  approximating  to 
Southwest  Pass  in  eligibility ;  but  at  present  the  abnormal  state  of 
things  arising  from  its  bifurcation  and  the  concavity  of  one  of  the  jetties 
toward  the  currents  renders  it  far  inferior  to  the  latter. 

As  to  South  Pass,  the  length  of  both  jetties  would  be  about  four  and 
two-thirds  miles,  but  the  extension  and  vertical  rise  of  the  bar-formation 
wonld  be  much  greater  than  in  the  other  cases.  Its  narrow  width,  be- 
tween jetties  of  only  660  feet,  would  soon  be  consumed  by  the  conver- 
gence necessary  to  keep  up  the  scour. 

The  longitudinal  section  of  its  bar  and  bed,  by  its  irregularities,  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  the  shoaling  process  is  going  on  throughout,  and 
that  the  pass  at  the  present  time  is  hanging  between  the  conditions  of 
a  livepa^s  and  a  stofftiant  ditch;  to  the  last  of  which  results  it  must 
arrive,  if  a  revolution  in  the  delta  does  not  redeem  it.  And  this  most 
probable  fate  will  be  precipitated  by  applying  the  jetty  system  to  its 
mouth.  The  shoal  at  the  head  of  this  pass  is  permanent,  and  results 
from  the  manner  of  discharge  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  river.  The 
ajpplication  of  works  constructed  to  dissipate  this  bar  would,  in  such  a 
situation,  be  precarious,  even  if  at  all  practicable.  Some  relief,  however, 
may  be  possible  by  dredging  or  stirring. 

The  prominent  physical  features  of  the  Danube  are  quite  diflerent 
from  those  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  proper,  in  concluding  this  paper, 
to  briefly  glance  at  them.  This  river  separates  into  two  branches  at  Is- 
mail Chatal,  viz,  the  Kilia  and  the  Toulcha ;  and  the  latter,  after  eleven 
ndles,  into  two  others,  the  St.  George  and  Snlina  branches. 

*At  the  width  of  pass  corresponding  to  25  feet  in  depth. 
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The  distances  to  the  sea  Irom  Ismail  by  the  Eilia  is  ninety-six  miles; 
by  the  Salina,  seventy-eight  miles;  and  by  the  St.  George  branch, 
ninety  miles.  The  triangle  thas  formed,  having  Ismail  as  its  apex,  has  a 
base  of  forty  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  and  a  perpendicular  of  fifty-eight 
miles. 

The  first  difference  between  the  Danube  and  Mississippi  is,  that  the 
former  has  divided  into  three  long  branches,  each  of  which  is  an  active 
stream ;  whereas  the  Mississippi  has  no  branches,  but  pushes  its  tmnk 
undivided  to  the  Oulf. 

At  Isatktcha,  fifteen  miles  above  the  division,  the  Danube  is  50  feet 
deep  and  1,700  feet  wide.  At  Fort  St.  Philip,  twenty  miles  above  tiie 
head  of  the  passes,  the  depth  of  the  Mississippi  is  151  and  its  width 
2,360  feet.  Its  great  depth  constitutes  another  point  of  difference,  which 
the  Mississippi  also  maintains  in  its  passes. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  matter  held  in  suspension  in  the 
Danube  is  2.5 :  that  of  the  banks,  2.7 ;  and  for  the  Mississippi  the  latter 
element  is  1.96.  The  specific  gravity  of  materials  on  Southwest  Bar, 
after  it  had  been  sifted  from  finer  materials  by  the  action  of  currenti 
and  waves,  was  2.6,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  suspended  matter 
in  the  Danube. 

The  proportion  of  silica  in  the  material  brought  down  by  the  latter 
river  is  very  large — about  67  per  cent. 

It  is  not  surprising  if  we  read  that  at  the  Sulina  mouth  large  ware* 
bouses  have  been  erected  on  the  banks  alone  as  a  foundation^  that  a 
crib,  30  by  15  feet,  sunk  off  Sulina  mouth,  and  loaded  with  130  tons  of 
stone,  remained  for  nearly  one  week  supported  on  only  ten  square  yards 
of  foundation,  without  the  least  settlement,  and  that  the  driving  of  a 
single  pile,  13  inches  square,  in  the  line  of  piers,  to  a  depth  of  16  feet, 
was  a  day's  work  for  one  driver. 

Dunes  of  sand,  30  to  40  feet,  are  encountered  at  the  Kilia  mouths,  aad 
of  smaller  dimensions  at  those  of  the  St.  George. 

What  a  contrast  the  above  offers  to  the  mud-shoals  and  banks  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  weight  of  a  man 
will  send  a  pole  down  to  a  depth  of  9  feet.  Upon  the  si^ace  of  the 
bar,  where  the  waves  and  currents  sift  out  the  finer  materials,  there  is 
of  course  a  deposit  of  more  or  less  sand.  From  this  brief  analysis  of 
physical  differences  between  the  two  rivers  some  important  deductioos 
may  be  made.  The  strength  and  resistance  of  its  banks  is  the  caaae, 
probably,  why,  having  once  separated  into  three  branches,  the  Danube 
has  been  unable  to  reform  its  main  trunk,  or  that  the  cross-section  of 
either  branch  has  not  become  so  great  as  to  convert  the  others  into 
mere  drains  for  overflow. 

In  the  Mississippi,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  sedimentary  deposits, 
the  main  trunk  cannot  be  divided,  because  it  has  the  power  always  to 
excavate  its  bed  to  the  depth  and  width  required  to  carry  off  its  watm 
No  crevasse  or  artificial  outlet  has  ever  yet  formed  a  branch  to  this 
river. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  passes,  which,  perforated  through 
the  most  yielding  alluvions,  will  always  suffice  to  discharge  the  river, 
and  should  one  by  some  obstruction  be  impeded  in  its  discharge,  the 
others  enlarge  their  cross-sections  to  supply  the  emergency. 

It  is  this  freedom  to  discharge  under  all  circumstances  which  makeo 
it  a  delicate  operation  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  through  any  one  of 
the  passes,  under  the  plea  of  improving  the  navigation.  The  rapid  ex- 
tension of  a  pass  by  jetties,  though  under  all  circumstances  prejudicial 
to  the  discharge  through  it,  would  not  be  so  soon  felt  in  its  consequences 
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in  the  ordinary  river ;  bat  at  the  Mississippi  delta,  snoh  an  operation 
might  innre  to  the  rapid  deterioration  or  rain  of  the  pass,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  application  of  the  jetty  system  to  these  mouths 
innst  sooner  or  later  wear  them  oat  by  forcing  the  waters  into  other 
channels.  I  send  here  sketches  of  the  Balize  bayon,  which  was  the 
main  entrance  to  the  river  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  These 
sketches  are  of  1722,  1724,  and  1731.  Daring  this  interval  the  pass 
shrank  in  width  to  the  comparative  dimensions  of  a  ditch.  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  change  is  the  striking  featare  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curred except  in  the  soil  and  the  other  conditions  of  the  Mississippi 
passes. 

The  first  indication  of  the  change  appeared  to  have  been  that  the 
oater  bar  became  deep,  while  the  shoal  lodged  in  the  pass  itself  and 
its  juncture  with  the  Southeast  Pass. 

There  are  no  recognized  relics  of  the  delta  form,  which  have  in  for- 
mer years  occupied  successivel}^  various  positions  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Mississippi.  Delta  after  delta  has  disappeared,  and  the  question 
is,  how  does  the  trunk,  after  a  certain  elongation  of  the  passes,  impatient 
at  the  obstruction  which  their  lengths  offer  to  a  free  discharge  of  its 
waters,  break  through  into  the  Gulf  and  commence  a  new  formation  t 
Such  a  revolution,  impossible  where  the  river  empties  into  a  shoal  sea, 
is  by  no  means  so  when  the  depth  is  great.  On  the  other  hand,  after  a 
certain  elongation  of  the  passes,  do  all  the  parts  move  gradually  into 
the  Gulf,  the  head  of  the  passes  and  trunk,  like  the  brush  of  a  broom 
at  the  end  of  its  staff,  without  breaking  their  connection?  I  am  aware 
these  questions  cannot  be  answered,  except  that  the  delta  was  once  at 
If ew  Orleans,  and  is  now  in  its  present  location.  The  present  age  of 
the  delta  is  at  least  three  hundred  years,  and  the  passes  are  rather 
long,  and  if  the  movement  is  not  gradual,  it  must  suddenly  come.  No 
observations,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
noting  any  movement. 

This  is  not  mere  speculation,  though  it  may  have  that  aspect ;  there 
is  nevertheless  a  practical  side  to  it.  The  outlets  of  the  passes  are  mov- 
ing at  the  average  rate  of  262  feet  per  annum,  and  the  whole  delta  must 
in  a  certain  period  of  years  correspond  to  the  same  movement,  either 
gradually  or  by  a  sudden  burst. 

Either  view  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  passes  by  the  means  of  fixed  artificial  works. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  Newton, 
Lieut  Col  of  Ufigineersy  Bvt  Maj.  Gen. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  Bngineersy  V.  S.  A. 


List  of  maps  aoconpanying  reports  upon  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  the 

'  Mississippi. 

1.  Geologic  pratique  de  la  Louisiane,  par  E.  Thomassy.  Entr6e  du 
Mississippi  en  1722, 1724.  and  1731.  [Map  showing  the  changes  which 
took  place  at  the  Balize  auring  the  above  years.] 

2.  Map  showing  the  supposed  limits  of  the  area  in  which  the  center 
line  of  the  proposed  canal  would  be  located,  according  to  Major  War- 
ren's idea. 
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3.  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  from  Captain  Talcott's  sarvej  ii 
1838,  with  comparative  profiles  of  Southwest  and  Boath  Passes. 

4.  Comparative  profiles  of  the  Southwest  Pass  and  South  Pass,  Delti 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  of  the  Snlina  branch  of  the  Danube. 

5.  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  the  "  Minutes  of  Proceedingi 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  VoL  XXI,  Session  1861-'62." 

6.  Comparative  chart  of  the  surveys  of  1838,1867,  and  1874,  of  th 
Southwest  and  South  Passes,  Mississippi  Biver,  Louisiana. 


R  i6. 

MOUTHS  OF  THE  RHONE. 

The  foUowinfjf  brief  account  of  the  application  of  the  jetty  system  ti 
the  mouth  of  the  Bhone,  prepared  in  1863,  was  recently  communicatel 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  by  Mons.  £.  Mal6zieux,  Engineer-in-Chief  ii 
the  Corps  of  Ponts  et  Chauss6es,  as  affording  accurate  information  CQ 
the  subject. 

[Translation.] 

A  decree  of  the  15th  January,  1852,  ordered  the  construction  of  Ae 
works  for  the  amelioration  of  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone.  The  expendi- 
ture authorized  by  the  decree  was  1,500,000  francs,  (8300,000.) 

The  work  executed  for  that  purpose  up  to  31st  December,  1862,  cost 
1,464,253.40  francs,  (substantially  the  amount  appropriated.) 

The  works  consisted  of  continuous  embankments  upon  both  banks  of 
the  Bhone,  from  the  tower  of  St.  Louis  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bar;  tbat 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  had  a  total  length  of  seven  kiloneties, 
(22,966  feet,)  and  terminated  1,530  metres  (5,020  feet)  inside  th^crat 
of  the  bar.  The  embankment  on  the  right  had  a  total  length  oi  6,500 
metres,  (21,326  feet,)  and  terminated  1,460  metres  (4,790  feet^  inside 
the  bar-crest.  The  embankments  are  composed  in  part  of  eartben  dikes 
rising  above  the  surface  of  water,  and  in  part  of  jetties  of  sto»e  that  do 
not  rise  to  the  surface.  The  result  of  these  works  has  been  the  con- 
finement of  the  waters  of  the  Bhone  to  a  single  channel  running  fitM 
west-northwest  to  south-southeast,  which  at  the  termination  of  tte 
embankments  has  a  width  of  only  400  metres,  (1,312  feet.*) 

When  the  concentration  of  all  the  waters  in  one  channel  fras  effected^ 
which  was  at  the  close  of  September,  1856,  the  ends  of  tho  jetties  we« 
900  metres  (2,953  feet)  inside  the  bar,  which  was  eroded,  ani  from  havln{ 
had  a  depth  upon  it  of  1.5  metres  (5  feet)  in  July,  1852,  was  found  ii 
September,  1856,  to  have  a  depth  of  4.15  metres,  (13.5  feet.)  But  sines 
then  the  bar  has  moved  seaward,  and  the  depth  of  water  upon  its  crert 
has  diminished,  and  it  has  note  (1863)  only  a  depth  of  1.4  metres,  (4i 
feet.) 

Between  June,  1852,  and  February,  1863,  the  bar  iioved  800  metm 
(2,625  feet)  seaward,  measured  along  the  line  of  direction  of  the  embank- 
ments. Its  mean  annual  advance  since  June,  1855,  ha?  been  74.35  metreii 
(244  feet.t) 

The  variations  in  the  depth  of  water  upon  the  bar  have  always  takei 
place  at  the  end  of  the  floods  of  the  Bhone.    Floods  of  no  great  heighl 

*  The  width  of  the  Rhone  at  Aries,  the  head  of  the  delta,  is  600  feet. 

tThe  mean  annual  advance  of  all  the  bars  or  months  between  1807  and  1846  ^M  V 
metres,  (76  feet.)  Memoir  of  A.  SureU,  engineer  of  Ponts  et  Ghanss^ee,  in  charge* 
Rhone  works. 
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caused  a  shoaling  of  the  bar;  floods  4.00  metres  (13  feet)  in  height  at 
Aries  (the  head  of  the  delta)  deepened  the  bar  in  some  cases  and 
shoaled  it  in  others. 

In  order  to  benefit  navigation  it  is  essential  that  the  requisite  depth 
in  the  channel  of  entrance  shonld  be  permanently  maintained.  As  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  works  which  have  been  executed  have  not  pro- 
duced dpon  the  bar  of  the  Rhone  the  deepening  which  the  wants  of 
navigaticNu  required,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
in  following  the  adopted  system  of  jetties  a  definitive  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  entrance  could  not  be  effected,  it  was  believed  that  any 
further  attempt  to  deepen  the  entrance  to  the  Bhone  should  be  aban- 
doned. 


APPENDIX  S. 

ANNUAL  RBPORT  OF  OAPT.  A.  K  DAMRBLL,  CORPS  OF  EN- 
GINEERS, FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1874. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
MoMlCj  Ala.j  July  30, 1874. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  annual  reports 
of  operations,  with  financial  statements  for  the  year  1873-?4,  for  the  river 
and  harbor  improvements  under  my  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  N.  Dambell, 


Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  JET^neerSj  U.  S.  A. 


Captain  of  Engineers^  U.  8.  A. 


Si. 

improving  harbor  at  mobile,  ALABAMA. 

rr.The  prosecution  of  this  work  was  continued  during  the  past  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  recommended  ^February  14, 1872,  by  a  special 
Board  of  Engineers,  and  under  instructions,  contained  in  report  of  the 
same  Board  of  Engineers,  dated  December  11, 1873,  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mr.  John  Grant  was  dredging  in  Dog 
Eiver  Bar  Channel,  under  an  unexpired  contract  with  the  United  States, 
until  July  3, 1873,  when,  on  the  completion  of  the  contract,  work  was 
suspended. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  "by  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1873,  a  further  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  for  this 
work,  and  under  date  of  April  30, 1873,  advertisements  for  proposals  were 
published.  On  July  1, 1873,  seven  bids  were  received  and  forwarded  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.^ 

.  By  order  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  July  16, 1873,  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Grant,  at  23  cents  per  cubic  yard,  measured 
in  the  scows,  and  on  the  22d  of  same  month  the  contract  was  signed 
and  executed  by  him,  and  the  dredging  in  Dog  Biver  Bar  Channel  was 
resumed  in  August,  1873. 
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Daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1874,  320,547  cabic  yards  of 
material  have  been  excavated  from  this  channel,  and  the  following  re- 
salts  obtained :  The  whole  cat  was  widened  to  120  feet  with  13  feet  wa- 
ter at  mea^  low-tide,  5,200  feet  of  it  to  a  width  of  150  feet,  and  5,300  feet 
to  its  fall  width  of  200  feet. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  widening  of  Dog  Biver  Bar  Channel, 
under  the  new  appropriation  of  $100,000,  approved  Jane  23, 1874,  daring 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  conformity  with  recommendations  contained  in  my  last  annaal  re- 
port, authority  was  granted  in  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
September  30, 1873,  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  reopening  Choctaw 
Bar  Channel.  Four  bids  were  received  and  forwarded  November  15, 
1873,  and  by  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November  20, 
1873,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  J.  E.  Slaughter,  at  45  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  December  22  the  contract  for  this  work  was  executed  and 
signed.  Dredging  in  this  channel  was  commenced  in  January,  1874,  and 
continued  until  April  2,  when,  owing  to  a  heavy  freshet  in  the  river,  the 
work  had  to  be  suspended. 

Simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  dredging  in  Choctaw  Bar 
Channel,  400  feet  of  the  dike  across  Pinto  Pass,  and  200  feet  of  jetty  at 
Pinto  Point,  as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  their^report 
dated  December  11, 1873,  were  removed. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  fireshet  was  at  its 
height,  frequent  soundings  in  the  cut  through  Choctaw  Bar  showed, 
again,  a  gradual  filling  up,  and  the  removal  of  about  300  feet  more  of 
the  dike  at  Pinto  Pass  would  have  become  necessary  had  not  the  then 
existing  current  through  this  pass  been  sufBicient  to  carry  away  fully 
that  much  of  it  before  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  removal 
could  be  made,  so  that  now  we  have  an  opening  of  700  feet  through  the 
dike,  which,  in  ordinary  freshets,  I  deem  ample.  In  extraordinary 
freshets,  such  as  we  had  this  spring,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  not  occur 
again  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  problem  of  keeping  the  cut  through 
Choctaw  Bar  from  filling  up  still  remains  to  be  solved.  Current  obser- 
vations, taken  at  that  time,  show  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  was 
3.5  per  second  in  the  river,  to  and  a  short  distance  below  its  month,  which 
was  sufiicient  to  carry  the  fine  river-sand  and  mud  from  above ;  from 
there  to  the  newly-formed  bar  in  the  cut  the  velocity  of  the  current 
diminished  to  1.7  per  second,  and  the  sand  was  deposited,  the  current 
only  being  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  lighter  particles  of  mud  far- 
ther down  the  bay.  Before,  however,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  any  further 
recommendations  for  works  at  this  point,  more  careful*  and  extensive 
velocity  and  current  observations  and  soundings  must  be  taken,  as  upon 
their  result  future  plans  must  be  based.  Early  in.  June  the  dredge  of 
the  contractor,  J.  E.  Slaughter,  was  ordered  back  in  this  channel,  and 
as  soon  as  a  width  of  120  feet,  with  13  feet  depth  at  mean  low-tide, 
through  the  newly-formed  bai*,  is  obtained,  dredging  under  this  contract 
will  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  high  price,  and  the 
work  will  be  completed  under  the  new  contract^  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  52,842  cubic  yards  have  been  excavated  in 
this  channel. 

It  is  proposed  to  incorporate  the  completion  of  this  cut  into  the  con- 
tract for  Dog  Eiver  Bar,  under  the  new  appropriation,  as  only  18,900 
cubic  yards  remain  to  be  excavated  in  this  channel. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1874,  the  removal  of  the  wrecks  in  Dog  River 
Bar,  recommended  in  my  last  report,  was  commenced,  and  the  remains 
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of  the  sunken  torpedo-boat  were  entirely  removed  before  the  river-freshet 
compelled  tiie  to  stop  the  work,  which  was,  however,  resumed  again  in 
June  last,  and  will  be  completed  during  the  month  of  July,  1874,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $3,500. 

Estimate  of  work  remaining  to  he  executed  June  30,  1874. 

467,700  cabic  yards  of  dredging  in  Dog  River  Bar ;  18,900  cubic  yards  of 

dredging  in  Choctaw  Bar;  total,  486,600  cabic  yards,  at  *i6  cents $126,516  00 

Removal  (?  wreck  in  lower  gap 3,000  00 

Contingencies  and  engineering  expenses,  15  per  cent 19, 427  40 

Total 148,943  40 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 123,185  12 

Estimated  amount  required  for  completion  of  work 25, 758  28 

The  improvement  of  this  harbor  was  commenced  in  August,  1870, 
under  the  late  Maj.  C.  B.  Eeese,  but  the  original  plans  and  estimates 
submitted  by  him  were  modified,  first,  by  his  successor,  Col.  J.  H.  Simp- 
son, and,  finally,  by  a  Board  of  Engineers  which  convened  in  this  city 
February  3, 1872,  and  whose  recommendations,  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  have  since  been  carried  out.  The  original  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  this  improvement,  in  accordance  with  plans  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  is  as  follows :  , 

Choctaw  Bar  Channel $55,307  50 

Dog  Eiver  Bar  Channel 512,000  00 

Removal  of  wrecks  and  jetties 13,500  00 

Contingencies 29,040  ;57 

Total  original  estimate i 609,847  87 

APPBOPKIATIONS. 

Amounts  appropriated  for  improving  harbor  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  project : 

Jnly  11,1870 $50,000  00 

March3,1871 50,000  00 

Jane  10, 1872 75,000  00 

March  3,  1873 100,000  00 

June  23, 1874 100,000  00 

•      Total ---.     375,000  00 

Amounts  expended  during — 

Fiscal  year  1870-71 $20,714  76 

1S71-72 58,705  39 

1872-73 61,106  29 

1873-74 96,945  35 


Total 237,471  79 

Amount  expended  by  State  Harbor  Board. 

Dredging  on  Dog  River  Bar ^ |72, 025  95 

Estimate  for  completion  of  work 148,943  40 

Probable  actual  cost  of  work L 458,441  14 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  probable  actual  cost  of 
this  work  is  less  by  over  $150,000  than  the  original  estimate,  which  is 
due  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  prices  paid  for  dredging  from  50 
cents  per  cubic  yard  in  1870  to  23  cents  per  cubic  yard  in  1873. 

This  work  is  situated  in  the  collection-district  of  Mobile,  and  Mobile  is  the  port  of 
entry. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  fot  the  last  fiscal  year  is  reported  by  the  collector 
to  be  (96,764.94. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  this  port  for  the  last  fis- 
cal year  has  been  fnmished  me  by  the  collector : 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  during  the  year  is  188,  with  a  tonnage  of  82,050; 
the  number  cleared  is  164,  with  a  tonnage  of  77,624.  The  total  value  of  export  of 
domestic  produce  during  the  same  year,  (10,235,293 ;  value  of  imports,  $833,(544. 

Abstracts  of  bids  received  for  this  work  daring  the  year,  and  finan- 
cial statement,  are  forwarded  with  this  report. 

Financial  statement. 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  United  States  July  1,  1873 $110,287  34 

Amount  in  hands  of  officer,  and  subject  to  his  check,  (including  $7,823.94 

percentage  due  on  contracts  not  yet  completed) 24,186  22 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 100,000  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 : .  96, 945  35 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 123,185  12 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 26,000  00 

Abstract  of  bids  received  and  opened  July  1,  1873,  for  dredging  Dog  Siver  Bar  Channdj 

MobOe  Bay,  Ala. 


1 

Nature  of  work. 

Names  of  bidders. 

Amount  bid 
for. 

i 

1 

Time  of  oommenc- 
■  ing  work. 

Time  of  oompletiog 
work. 

1 

Dredging  Dog 
River  Bar 
Channel. 

....do 

John  Grant 

350.000  cnbic 
yards,  more 
or  leas. 

....do 

....do 

..    do 

OentM. 
S3 

ss 

33 
331 
34 
344 

(*) 

Fifteen  months. 

S.N.  Kimball 

James  E.  Slaaghter. 

Ciirtis.Fobe8d^Co.. 

8(^Tf  nteen  moF*^-)*^ 

Ninet<een  montha 

9. 

(t) 
On    I5th    day  of 

AngoBt,  1873. 
On  let  day  of  Feb- 

rnary,  1874. 
On    16th    day   of 
August,  1873. 
C) 

On  let  day  of  De- 
cember, 1873. 

Fnnrt^en  montba 

3 

....do 

On  15th  day  of  Ak^ 

gnst.  1674. 
O^  At.dsy  of  JtlS", 

4 

....do 

»> 

....do 

Fred.  Davis 

..do 

....do 

1874.      ' 

Oniethdayof  Aa* 
gnat,  1874. 

On  ist  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1874. 

On    30th   day    of 

6 

....do 

7 

....do 

E.  G.Packard 

....do 

June,  1874. 

*  Ten  days  after  notification  of  award  of  contract 

t  Immediately  after  notification  of  award. 

t  On  Ist  day  of  September,  1873,  or  within  sixty  days  after  contract  is  signed. 


Abetraei  of  bids  reo^ved  and  opened  October  15, 1873,  relating  to  re-opening  of  the  ckannA 
through  Choctaw  Pass,  Mobile  Bay,  Ala. 


Nature  of  work. 


Names  of  bidders. 


Amount  bid  for. 


I 


n 

si 
a 


•a . 

ObC 

a 


Dredging  in  Choc- 
taw Pass. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


James  B.  Slaughter, 
Hoblle,  Ala. 

S  N.Kimball,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

T.  J.  Mowbray,  Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

J.  B.  Miller,  Ohicago, 
Dl. 


36,000cubicyards,($0  45 
more  or  less.      \      49 
49i 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


47 


Nov.    1,1873 

Nov.    1,1873 

(•) 

Dec.    1,1873 
Jan.    1,1874 


4  months. 
60  days. 
3monthB. 

June  1, 1B74. 

May  1, 1874 


*  Within  twenty  days  after  notification  of  award  of  contract 
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S  2. 

ZMPROVEMENT  OF  MOBILE  HARBOR,  ALABAMA. 

Report  of  Board  of  Engineers. 

ARMY  BuiLDma, 
JVetr  York,  December  11, 1873. 
Qeneral:   The  Board  of  Engineers  constitated  by  special  orders 
No.  4,  paragraph  1,  Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  Jannary  6, 1872, 
and  reconvened  by  the  following  order  : 

[Spedal  Orders  JSTo,  160.1 

Headquarters  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  December  3, 1873. 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Cor^B  of  Engineers,  Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Lt.  Col. 
Z.  B.  Tower,  Lt.  Col.  H.  6.  Wright,  comprising  the  board,  constitated  by  special  order 
No.  4,  paragraph  1,  Hea^qnarters  Corps  of  Engineers,  Jannary  6, 1872,  will  assemble  in 
New  York  City  on  the  10th  instant,  or  as  soon  tnereafter  as  practicable,  to  consider  and 
report  npon  qaestions  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
which  will  be  presented  by  letter  of  instructions  from  this  Office.  ^ 
By  command  of  Brigadier-Gcoeral  Humphreys.  * 

Thos.  Lincoln  Casey, 

Major  of  Engineers. 

Met  in  New  York  December  10, 1873,  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  con- 
tained ia  his  letter  of  December  3, 1873,  to  the  senior  member  of  the 
board : 

The  attention  of  the  board  is  particolarly  requested  to  that  portion  of  the  report 
of  Captain  Damrell  having  reference  to  the  Jetties  at  Pinto  Pass  and  Pinto  Point,  and 
to  his  recommendation  that  an  opening  of  ft'om  400  feet  to  500  feet  be  made  in  the 
former,  aod  that  200  feet  be  removed  &om  the  latter.  The  attention  of  the  board  is 
also  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
of  Mobile,  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 4872,  pages  589  to  597. 

The  board  will  investigate  the  qaestions  and  recommendations  submitted  by  Cap- 
tain Damrell,  and  report  its  views  thereon,  together  with  such  recommendations  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

After  an  examination  of  the  report  dated  September  16, 1873,  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  Gapt.  A.  M.  Damrell,  Oorps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  a  study  of  the  drawings  accompanying  it,  showing  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Choctaw  Channel  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Inner  Harbor,  and  a  reviewlof  their  own  report,  made  February  14, 1872, 
on  the  improvement  of  this  channel,  this  board  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent the  following  views  and  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  questions 
submitted  for  their  consideration : 

The  board  in  February,  1872,  investigated  the  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel  of  entrance  to  Mobile  Harbor,  approving  the  method, 
then  in  progress,  that  had  been  proposed  by  the  officer  in  charge,  Colonel 
Simpson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  by  previous  boards.  They  also  ex- 
amined the  method  for  effecting  the  same  end,  as  proposed  by  the  engi- 
neer of  the  State  Board,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  more 
important  of  these  works  would  certainly  effect  a  change  of  the  regimen 
of  the  river,  and  would  be  detrimental  ^  in  fact,  that  any  of  their  dikes 
or  jetties  that  should  result  in  scour  to  the  river  banks  or  bottom  would 
probably  fill  up  the  channel  of  entrance,  which  at  that  time  was  being 
dredged  by  the  United  States  engineers.    They  therefore  objected  posi- 
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tively  to  the  partial  closing  of  the  Tensaw  and  Spanish  Elvers,  and  those 
works  were  not  prosecuted. 

With  regard  to  the  closing  of  Pinto  Pass,  which  was  at  that  time 
approaching  completion,  they  remarked  as  follows : 

There  will  be  some  increase  to  the  volame  of  water  flowing  ont  of  the  month  of  Mo- 
bile River  by  shnttinf;  np  this  fiass,  prodncing,  probably,  some  scourinfir  eflects  below 
on  the  river  banks  or  bottom,  tne  heavier  or  sandy  portions  of  which,  if  this  increased 
flow  of  water  be  rapid  enough  to  move  sand,  will  be  re-deposited  as  soon  as  the  slaok- 
water  will  permit,  while  the  finer  portions  will  be  cai-ried  farther  ont  into  the  bay,  and 
mostly  dispersed  in  its  shallow  waters  on  Dog  River  Bar,  and  beyond.  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  any  sconrins  process  that  moves  materials  from  the  banks 
or  bottom  of  a  river  near  its  month,  only  transfers  it  into  the  bay  or  sea  beyond,  to 
form  ^  bar  there,  if  the  water  be  shoal.  Any  lar^e  increase  in  the  flow  of  Mobile  River 
will  probably  move  Choctaw  Bar  farther  toward  the  bay,  and  result  in  injury  to  the 
works  now  m  progress.  This  bar  is  nearly  all  sand,  and  no  current  in  the  upper  port 
of  the  bay  is  rapid  enough  to  disperse  it.  The  aim  of  all  works  of  improvement  at 
this  locality  should  be  to  avoid  such  operations  as  lead  to  the  movement  of  sand  to  the 
month  of  the  river.  In  fact,  the  deepenins^  of  Mobile  River  by  the  scouring  process 
seens  inoompatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  channel  through  Choctaw  Bar,  as  now 
in  progress  of  eseeatioD.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  this  dike  will  create  any  snch 
senous  disturbance  in  the  riraTy  and  this  board  do  not,  therefoPRt  make  a  point  of  ob- 
jecting to  its  construction,  any  further  than  noticing  its  possible  detriment  to  the  exca- 
vations on  the  bar  below.  If  these  exoavatioQa  had  not  been  commenced  the  board 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  presented  any  remarks  as  to  the  closing 
of  Pinto  Pass. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extract,  the  board,  while  appre- 
hensive that  the  closing  of  Pinto  Pass  might  be  injnrioas  to  the  Got- 
ernment  works  in  progress  on  the  bar  below,  did  not  make  the  same 
objection  to  it  as  to  tlie  closing,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage  for  ves- 
sels, of  the  much  larger  outlets  of  Spanish  and  Tensaw  Rivers.  The 
extent  of  the  injury  apprehended  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  it  might  be  so  slight  as  to  be  disregarded ;  and  as  the  work  had 
not  only  been  commenced  but  had  been  carried  far  toward  completioD, 
it  was  thought  well  to  permit  of  its  being  finished.  Had  it  not  been 
commenced  the  board  would  certainly  have  objected  to  its  constrjaction. 

From  the  data  presented  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  works  of  im- 
provement at  Mobile  harbor  it  appears  that  the  closing  of  Pinto  Pass 
has  resulted  in  a  scour  of  the  river  below,  carrying  a  portion  of  the  sand 
thus  moved  into  the  channel  excavated  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  part  of  the  dike  shutting 
up  this  pass  be  removed,  as  suggested  by  Captain  Damrell,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  further  removals  if  found  necessary. 

As  to  the  Pinto  Point  Jetty,  it  is  very  questionable  if  this  work  alone 
would  have  been  detrimental,  but  it  has  probably  proved  somewhat  so 
in  connection  with  the  closing  of  the  pass  above.  Whether  it  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  an  injurious  influence  after  the  re-opening  of  the  pass 
seems  doubtful ;  but  in  view  of  this  uncertainty  the  board  is  inclined 
to  recommend  the  removal  of  200  feet  of  the  lower  extremity,  as  sug- 
gested by  Captain  Damrell,  to  be  followed  by  a  further  removal  if  then 
judged  necessary. 

The  board  further  recommend  that  close  and  continued  observation 
by  soundings,  examinations  of  the  bottom,  determination  of  current, 
velocity,  and  otherwise,  be  made  to  ascertain  if  either  of  the  obstruc- 
tions, upper  or  lower,  produce  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  artificial 
channels,  or  upon  the  natural  p^sage-way  connecting  them.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  obstacles  may  check  the  outward  current- velocity  so  as 
to  cause  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  these  channels. 

In  their  previous  report  this  board  thought  from  an  examination  of 
the  sands  of  the  bottom  that  the  yearly  process  of  shoaling  on  Choctaw 
Pass  and  Bar  might  be  due  in  part  to  the  wash  along  Garrow's  Bend 
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around  Choctaw  Point,  and  therefore  th^  approved  of  jetties  along 
the  shore  of  the  bend  to  arrest  the  inward  motion  of  these  sands. 
They  now  recommend  that  examinations  be  made  of  the  sand  on  Choc- 
taw Bar,  and  also  soundings  around  Choctaw  Point  after  southeast 
storms,  to  ascertain  if  these  storms  cause  any  movement  of  sands  into 
the  mouth  of  Mobile  River  and  into  the  Choctaw  Channel,  now  that  the 
jetties  have  been  built  along  Garrows  Bend. 

The  board  have  no  further  suggestions  to  make  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile. 

The  papers  and  drawings  referred  to  the  board  in  connection  with 
this  subject  are  herewith  returned. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  Simpson, 
Colonel  of  Engineers^  and  Bvt.  Brig,  Gen.^  U.  S.  A. 

Z.  B.  Tower, 
Lieut  Col.  of  Engineers,  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Oen. 

H.  G.  Wright, 
Lieut  Col.  of  Engineers^  amd  Bvt  Maj.  Oen. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys, 

Chief  of  EngineerMj  V.  8.  A. 


S3- 


IMPROVING  HARBOR  OF  CEDAR  KEYS,  FLORIDA. 

Proposals  for  dredging  10,000  cubic  yards,  more  or  less,  in  the  main 
ahip-channel,  harbor  of  Cedar  Keys,  were  advertised  for  during  the 
year.    Three  bids  were  received,  but  not  accepted. 

The  operations  contemplated  for  the  year  1874-75  are:  Dredging 
10,000  cubic  yards,  more  or  less,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Cedar 
Keys,  Fla. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1875. 


Financial  statement 

BalanceinTreaanryofUnitedStatee  Jnly  1,  1873 J7,500  00 

Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874 44  41 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 7,455  59 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 30, 000  00 

* 
Abstract  of  bids  received  and  opened  May  30. 1874,  relating  to  dredging  in  the  main  ship- 
channel,  harbor  of  Cedar  KeySj  Fla, 


Nature  of  work. 


Dredsinfl;  in  the 
msSa.  ship-chan* 
11  el,  harbor  of 
Cedar  Keys. 

do..... 


.do. 


Kamee  of  bidders. 


James  B.  Slaughter, 
Mobile,  Ala. 


S.N.  Kimball,  MobUe, 

Ala. 
W.T.HattoD,  Mobile, 

Ala. 


Amount  bid  for. 


10,000  onbic  yards,  |0  74| 
more  or  less. 


.do. 
.do. 


SI 


IXoi  specified 


do 

July    1,1874 


I 


Jan.     1, 1875 

Jan.    31,1875 
Nov.     1, 1874 
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IMPROVEMENT  OP  CHOCTAWHATCHEE  RIVER.  FLORIDA  AND  ALABAMA. 

No  appropriation  was  made  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  for  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  Jane  23, 1874,  $5,000  were  appropriated 
for  this  work. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  this  amount  to  the  removal  of  snags  and  over- 
hanging trees,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  working  up  as 
far  as  the  appropriation  will  allow. 

The  original  estimate  for  this  work,  as  recommended  by  my  predeces- 
sor. Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  in  his  report  dated  April  6, 1872,  is  as  follows: 

Snag-boat  and  appnrtenances ^^^•^, $2,500 

Womng  same  for  fiye  months ^,..,,.- , 15,000 

Removing  overhanging  trees jC»,^ 6,750 

Snperintendence  five  months *./, --^ 500 

Subsistence  of  men /•»/" ■ '■- 1,860 

Removing  wrecks  of  two  steamers "jif v...  2,  QrtO 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  20  per  cent 5,722 

Total J'v J...,     34,332 

Financial  statement 

.Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 $5,000 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 5,000 

Amount  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 10, 000 


S5. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  APALACHICOLA  RIVER,  FLORIDA. 

No  appropriati  n  was  made  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1874,  $10,000  were  appropriated 
for  this  improvement. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  this  amount  to  the  removal  of  dangerous  snags, 
and  any  remaining  balance  to  improving  Moccasin  Slough,  on  this  river. 

The  original  estimate  of  cost  of  improving  this  river,  as  shown  in  my 
last  annual  report,  is  as  follows : 

Widening  and  straightening  of  Moccaein  Slough $15,  OOO  00 

One-third  cost  of  snag-boat,  ($100,000) 33,333  33 

Service  of  snag-boat  for  one  season  of  six  months,  at  $5,000  per  month. . .  30, 000  00 

Contingencies,  &c 2,000  00 

Total 80,333  33 

Fitiancial  statement 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  approved  June  23, 1874 $10,000  00 

Amount  available  July  1, 1874 10,000  00 

Amount  required  for  hscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876 20,000  00 


S  6. 

IMPROVEMENT. OF  CHATTAHOOCHEE  AND  FLINT  RIVERS,  GEORGIA. 

Ko  appropriation  was  made  for  the  last  fiscal*  year. 
By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1874,  $25,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  this  improvement. 
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A. 

Accotink  Creek,  Va. ,  improvement  of 

Ahnepee,  Wis.,  harbor  of 

Alton  Harbor,  111 

Angelina  River,  Tex 

Apalacliicola  River,  Fla. ,  improvement  of , 

Appomattox    River,  Va.,  improvement  of,  below   Peters- 

bargh 

Aqnia  Creek,  Va.,  improvement  of 

Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  improvement  of. 

Aroostook  River,  Me.,  survey  for  improvement  of 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  harbor  of 

Atchafalaya  River,  La.,  survey  of 

Au  Sable,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

B. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  harbor  of 

Battalion  of  engineers 

Battle-fields  and  campaigns,  maps  of 

Bayou  La  Fourche,  La.,  survey  of , 

Big  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Black  Lake,  Mich.,  harbor  of , 

Black  River,  Ohio,  harbor  of , 

Black  River,  N.  Y.,  mouth  of 

Black  River,  Saint  Clair  River,  Mich,  mouth  of 

Black  Hills,  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  reconnaissance  of 

Block  Island,  R.  I.,  construction  of  harbor  at 

Boards  of  engineers  for  fortifications 

Boston,  Mass.,  harbor  of , 

Broadkiln  River,  Del.,  improvement  of 

Bridge  across  the  Genesee  River  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y 

Bridge  (ponton)  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du 

Chien 

Bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo , 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  harbor  of , 

Bridging  the  channel  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie 

Brunot's  hydraulic  gates , 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Burlington,  Vt.,  harbor  of 

C. 

Calcasieu  Pass,  La.,  improvement  of 

Calumet,  111.,  harbor  of 

Cambridge,  Md.,  harbor  of 

Camden  Harbor,  Me.,  improvement  of , 

Canal  from  Donaldson ville,  La.,  to  Rio  Grande  River 

Canal,  (ship,)  Mississippi  River  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C,  improvement  of,  below  Wilmington 

Cedar  Keys,  Fla .' 

Channel  between  Stateu  Island  and  New  Jersey,  improve- 
ment of '. 
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Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C,  improvement  of  ship-channel  in. . 

Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Chattahoochee  River,  Ga.  and  Fla 

Cheboygan,  Blich.,  harbor  of 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  sorvey  for  extension  of 

Chester  River,  Md.,  improvement  of,  at  Kent  Island  Nar- 


Chicago,  IlL,  harbor  of 

Choctawhatohie  River,  Fla.  and  Ala.,  improvement  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  harbor  of , 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  harbor  of  refuge  at 

Cooheco  River,  N.H.,  improvement  of 

Cohansey  Creek,  N.  J.,  improvement  of 

Colnmbia  River,  Lower,  Oreg.,  improvement  of 

Columbia  River,  Upper,  Oreg.,  improvement  of . .  ■ 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  harbor  of 

Connecticut  River  above  Hartford,  Conn.,  improvement  of.. 
Connecticut  River  below  Hartford,  Conn.,  improvement  of.. 

Coqnille  River,  Oregon,  survey  of  mouth  of 

Crow  Shoals,  Delaware  Bay,  survey  of. 

Cumberland  River,  Tenn.,  improvement  of 

Cypress  Bayou,  Texas,  improvement  of 


D. 

Defenses,  sea-coast  and  lake  frontier 

Delaware  River  below  Fort  Mifflin  Bar,  improvement  of 

Delaware  River  at  Horse-Shoe  Shoals,  improvement  of 

Delaware  River  between  Trenton  and  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  im- 
provement of 

Detroit  River,  Mich.,  im]»rovement  of J 

Des  Moines  Rapids,  Mississippi  River,  ii^provement  of 

Du  Luth,  Minn.,  harbor  of 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Duxbury,  Mass.,  harbor  of 


E. 


Eagle  Harbor,Mich 

East  Chester  Creek,  N.  Y.,  improvement  of. 
East  River,  N.  Y.,  removal  of  obstructions  from. 


Edgartown  Harbor,  Mass 

Elizabeth  River,  Va.,  improvement  of  South  Branch  of . 


Elk  River,  Md.,  improvement  of  and  examination  of. 

Engineer  depots 

Erie,  Pa.,  harbor  of 

Explorations  and  surveys  in  the  Division  and  Department  of 

taie  Missouri 

Explorations,  geographical.  &c.,  west  100th  meridian 

Explorations,  geological,  4()th  parallel 

Explorations  and  reconnaissances 

Explorations  and  reconnaissances,  estimates  for 

Explorations  and  surveys  in  Department  ojf  the  Platte 

Explorations  and  surveys  in  Division  of  the  Pacific 


Fall  River,  Mass.,  survey  and  improvement  of  harbor  of.. 

Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  Minn.,  preservation  of 

Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  improvement  of  navigation  at.  .. 

Flint  River,  Ga.  and  Fla.... 
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Fort  Saint  Philip  Canal 

Fort  Mifflin  Bar,  Delaware  River,  improvement  at 

Forked  Deer  River,  Tenn.,  survey  of 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  improvement  of 

Frankfort,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

G. 

Galena  River,  111.,  survey  of 

Galveston  Bay  and  Harbor,  improvement  of  and  snrvey  of. 

Geological  exploration  40th  parallel 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  harbor  of 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

Grand  River,  Ohio,  harbor  of 

Great  Kanawha  River,  improvement  of 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  harbor  of 

H. 

Harbor  of  refuge,  Lake  Huron 

Harbor  of  refuge,  Sturgeon  Bay  Canal,  Wis 

Harlem  River  near  East  River,  N.  Y.,  improvement  and  sur- 
vey of 

Hell-Gate,  N.  Y.,  improvement  of  navigation  at 

Hodgkin's  Cove,  Ipswich  Bay,  Mass.,  survey  at 

Horseshoe  Shoals,  Delaware  River,  improvement  of 

Housatonic  River,  Conn.,  improvement  of , 

Hudson  River,  N.  Y 

Huron,  Ohio,  harbor  of 

Hyannis,  Mass.,  harbor  of 

Hydraulic  gates  and  movable  dams 

I. 

Illinois  River,  improvement  of 

Ipswich  Bay,  Mass.,  survey  for  breakwater  at 

Irrigation  of  the  Joaquin,  Tulare,  and  Sacramento  Valleys, 
Cal 

J. 

JaraeB  River  and  Kanawha  water-line 

James  River,  Va.,  improvement  of 

K. 

Kanawha  River,  Great,  improvement  of 

Kennebec  River,  Me.,  improvement  of 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  harbor  of 

Kent  Island  Narrows,  Md.,  improvement  of 

L. 

Lake  harbors 

Levees  of  the  Mississippi  River 

Lewes,  Del.,  construction  of  pier  at 

Little  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  enlargement  of. 

Ludiugton,  Mich.,  harbor  of. 
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Machias  Riv^er.,  Me.,  improvement  of 

Mauistee,  Micb.,  harbor  of 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  harbor  of 

Maps  of  campaigns  and  battle-fields 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  harbor  of 

Marquette,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

Matagorda  Bay  entrance,  Texas 

Meeker's  Island,  Minn.,  lock  and  dam  at 

Mcnomonee,  Mich,  and  Wis.,  harbor  of 

Merrimac  River,  Mass.,  improvement  of 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  harbor  of 

Milford,  Conn.,  harbor  of 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  harbor  of 

Minnesota  River,  improvement  of 

Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  improvement  of. 
Mississippi  River,  between  mouths  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio 

Rivers;  improvement  of 

Mississippi  River  lovoes 

Mississippi  River  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  Ship-Canal 

Mississippi  River,  mouths  of,  improvement  of..-. 

Mississippi  River,  Upper,  improvement  of 

Mississippi  River  between  Saint  Cloud  and  Falls  of  Saint 

Anthony,  survey  of 

Mobile,  Ala.,  improvement  of  harbor  of 

Mouougahela  River,  improvement  of 

Moni*oe,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

Military  road  from  Santa  Fd  to  Taos,  New  Mexico 

Military  and  geographical  survey,  estimates  for 

N. 

Nansemond  River,  Va.,  improvement  of 

Narraguagus  River,  Me.,  improvement  of 

Neches  River,  Tex 

New  Buffalo,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

Ne wburyport,  Mass.,  harbor  of 

New  Castle,  Del.,  construction  piers  at 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  harbor  of 

Newport,  R.  I.,  harbor  of • 

Nomini  Creek,  Va.,  improvement  of 

Northeast  River,  Md.,  improvement  of 

Nor  walk  River,  Conn.,  improvement  of 

0. 

Oakland  Harbor,  San  Francisco  Bay,  improvement  of 

Oak  Orchard,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Occoquan  Creek,  Va.,  improvement  of  and  survey  of 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Ohio  River,  improvement  of 

Olcott,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Old  House  Channel,  Pamlico  Sound,  survey  of 

Ontonagon,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

Oost^enanla  River,  Ga.,  examination  of 

Osage  River,  Mo.,  improvement  of 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Otter  Creek,  Vt.,  improvement  of 

Ouachita  River,  Ark.  and  La.,  improvement  of  and  survey  of 
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Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C,  survey  of  channel  in 

Pascagonla,  Miss.,  survey  at  harbor  of 

Passaic  River,  N.  J.,  improvement  of — 

Patapsco  River,  Md.,  improvement  of , 

Pawcatnck  River,  R.  I.  and  Conn.,  Improvement  of 

Pawtucket  River,  R.  I.,  improvement  of 

Peconic  River,  Lonff  Island,  N.  Y.,  improvement  of 

Penobscot  River,  liS.,  improvement  of  and  survey  of 

Pent  Water,  Mich.,  harbor  of , 

P^re  Marquette,  harbor  of,  (see  Ludington ) 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of , , 

Plymouth  Harbor,  Mass.,  improvement  and  survey  of , 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  harbor  of 

Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Portland,  Me.,  harbor  of 

Portsmouth  Harbor,  N.  H.,  survey  for  breakwater 

Port  Warden's  line  at  Phila<lelphia , 

Port  Washington,  Wis.,  harbor  of 

Point  Judith  Lake,  R.  I.,  survey  of  outlet  of , 

Providence  River,  R.  I.,  improvement  of , 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  harbor  of , 

Public  buildings,  grounds,  and  works.  District  of  Columbia 
Pnltneyville,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Q. 

Queciistown,  Md.,  harbor  of 

R. 

Racine,  Wis.,  harbor  of 

Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  improvement  of,  below  Fred- 

ericksburgh , 

Raritan  River,  N.  J.,  survey  of 

Reconnoissances  and  explorations • . 

Red  River  of  the  North,  Minn.,  survey  of 

Red  River  Raft,  removal  of , 

Red-Fish  Bar,  Galveston  Bay 

Richmond's  Island,  Me.,  harbor  of  refuge  at 

Rincon  Rock,  Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  removal  of  .... 

River  and  harbor  improvements , 

Roanoke  River,  N  C,  improvement  of,  below  Weldon , 

Rock  Island  Rapids,  Mississippi  River 

Rocky  River,  Ohio,  harbor  of 

Rondout,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Rhone,  France,  jetties  at  the  mouth  of 

S. 

Saco  River,  Mo.,  improvement  of , 

Saginaw  River,  Mich.,  improvement  and  survey  of , 

Saint  Anthony,  Falls  of,  Minn.,  preservation  of 

Saint  Clair  Flats  Ship-Canal 

Saint  Croix  River,  Me.,  improvement  of 

Saint  Francis  River,  Ark.  and  Mo.,  improvement  of , 

Saint  John's  River,  Fla.,  improvement  of  bar  at  mouth  of.. 

Saint  Joseph's,  Mich.,  hftrbor  of 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  improvement  of  harbor  of 

Saint  Mary's  Falls  Catoal,  Mich 

Saint  Mary's  River,  Mich ^ , 
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Waddington,  N.  Y.,  harbor  of 

Warebam,  Mass.,  harbor  of 

Washington  and  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in^ 

of 

Washington  aquednct,  D.  C '.'.".". 
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Water-ganges  on  Mississippi  and  tribntariee 

Wellfleet,  Mass.,  harbor  of - 

Wells  Harbor,  Me.,  improvement  of 

White  BiTer,  Ark.,  improvement  of 

White  Biver,  Mich.,  harbor  of 

Wickford  Harbor,  B.  I.^  improvement  of 

Wicomico  Biver,  Md.,  improvement  of 

Willamette  Biver,  Lower,  Oregon,  improvement  of 
Willamette  Biver,  Upper,  Oregon,  improvement  of 
Wilmington,  Cal.,  construction  oi  breakwater  at.. 

Wilmingjton,  Del.,  harbor  of 

Wisconsin  and  Fox  Bivers,  improvement  of 

Wood's  Hole,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  survey  at 

Worton,  Md.,  harbor  of 

Y. 

Tamhill  Biver,  Oregon,  survey  of 

Yazoo  Biver,  Miss.,  removal  of  wrecks  in 

Yonghiogheny  Biver,  Pa.,  survey  of 
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